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DABUL. 

D. ThisEnglisli letter has letters with cor¬ 
responding powersi in the Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahrathi, Qr»e- 
rathi, Bengali, Urya, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil 
and Malayalam. Jn all these tongues, how¬ 
ever, there is also a softer sounding D; 
The English compound Dh, also, the Tamil 
tongue excepted, has corresponding letters, 
simple, modified, or compoiinded, with both 
soft and hard sounds : d, and r, in several of 
the Indian tongues, are moreover, so pro¬ 
nounced as to be difficult for a European ear 
to catch their niceties and d and r are there¬ 
fore frequently confounded, d and r are not 
used by the Chinese. Wilson. W. W. Hunter. 

DAB OR KOOSHAH, Hind Poa cyno- 
suroides, the sacred grass of the hindoos, is 
generally applied only to the first shoots of 
the Koos grass, it is called Dubsa, in Rohil- 
cund and is made into rope in North Wes¬ 
tern India. 

DAB. Hind, of Kuhat, a moist soil. 

DAB. Hind of Delhi, Auatherium muri- 
catuin, 

DAB. Pol. Quercus. Oak. 

DAB or DOOB. Beng. Xyris indica.— 
Linn. See Graniinacese. 

DABAR a river of Gwalior. 

DABBA CHETTU, Tel Citrus medica, L. 

DABCHICK see (Jolymbidm. 

DABEE Bbno. also Doobee, Beng. Xyris 
Indica. 

DABI A Prince of Junagurh. 

DABLING pass leads from Chinese Tar¬ 
tary to Kunawer. 

DABOU, a small weight of Masulipatam, 
equal to 191 grains. 

DABUL OR DEBUL. A soa-port town on 
the Makbar Coast, eight miles south of 8e- 
verndroog. This port was burned about 1008, 
by the Portuguese viceroy Almeyda. He 
came to India, in 1505, the successor of 
Dias, Vasco-de*Gama and Cabral. On bis 
arrival, he concluded a defensive treaty with 
the King of Vijianuggur, but the Vene¬ 
tians who up to that time had monopoliaUd 
the trade with India, jealous of the growing 
TOwer of the Portuguese, instigated the king 
of Egypt to oppose tbefr progress, He ac¬ 
cordingly sont a fleet under Mir Hukum, 
who in conjunction with the fleet of Guze- 
rat, bore down upon Lorenzo, son of Al- 
^yda and defeated him in . 1608 , Lorenzo 
'iug in the fight A&lfeyda, to ayengehis 
death burnt thopott of Dabul, and 
de&ated the enemy in die barbouir of Diu, 

wd tbea ooaeluded a 


DACCA. 

DACCA, there are two towns of this name, 
one DaooaJeklpur to the North of Ballargunj 
end Dacca proper between Dacca Jalalpur 
and the Megna River. Dacca yields rice, 
pulse, millet, maize, cotton, safflower, in¬ 
digo, sugar, ginger, coffee and capsicum, but 
only cotton and safflower may be considered 
as staples peculiar to the district. The 
indigenous cotton of Dacca has long been 
celebrated for its superior quality. It is 
cultivated along the banks of the Megna 
from Feringybazar to Edilpore in Backer- 
gunj, a distance of about forty miles; on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra creek (the ancient 
channel of the river of the same name) and 
' along the Luckia and Banar. It presents 
I difierent shades of quality, the finest of 
which is named photeCy and is the material 
of which the delicate muslins are made. It 
is described by Roxburgh as difiering from 
I the common herbaceous cotton plant of 
Bengal in several particulars, but chiefly in 
having a longer, finer and softer fibre than it« 
Safflower (Carthamus tinctorius) now so ex¬ 
tensively used for dyeing silks in England 
and France, is one of the most valuable agri¬ 
cultural products of the district. Next to 
fine muslins, and embroidered fabrics, silver- 
filigree work is that for which Dacca is most 
celebrated. This art is also practised in great 
perfection at Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and 
China. The articles usually made at Dacca 
are ladies^ ornaments, such as bracelets, ear¬ 
rings, brooches, chains, necklaces. Ac. and 
Attar-doms and small boxes for natives. 
The design best adapted for displaying tbe 
delicate work of filigree is that of a leaf. 
The apparatus used iu the art is exceed¬ 
ingly simple, consisting merely of a few 
small crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a 
blow-pipe, small hammers for flattening the 
wire, and sets of forceps for inter-twisting 
it. The drawing of silver and gold (» f. 
silver covered with gold) wire, used as thread 
in embroidery, is extensively carried on 
here. Benares is also celebrated for this 
art. There are several varieties of silver and 
gold-thread (fed^),,inade at Dacca, as hala- 
bajtom for the eml^idery ef muslins and 
siUm; for caps and covering the hand¬ 
les of ^owrieil ji snJmaA for turbans, slippers, 
and hookah-susAss ; and hoolun for gold lace 
and brooad^,^ Some of it is drawn ^most as 
fine as a In the time of Aurungzebe 

a quahti^;4»f this article was made yearly for 
the Gourf at Delhi. A hundred sticks cover¬ 
ed with it, and gold, and inlTer&adfo to 
1 n I 



DACRYDIUM CUPRESSINUM* 

the amount of £2,000 in value, appear among 
the items composing the Mulhoos Khas 
which was annually sent to the emperor. 
The manufacture of the exceedingly fine Dac¬ 
ca muslins, is slowly dying out. There is now 
no demand for those of the finest quality— 
the ab-rowan and shuhnam. The native nobility 
of India do not patronize the finest sort, and 
there is no market for them elsewhere. 
About the year 1850, there was only a tingle 
family of weavers in Dacca who could manu- 
jfacture the very finest quality ; and it took 
them six-months to make up one piece, but 
even for that piece they got no orders. Be¬ 
sides, the particular land of cotton, kapas^ 
supposed to be finer than the finest new 
Orleans staple, from which alone the thread 
was spun, is now never grown. Amongst 
mahomedans, the name of Dacca was Jehangir- 
nuggur See India j Inscriptions.— Dr, Taylor. 

DACCA Jelalfur and and Dacca Proper 
two districts in Bengal, their chief towns Fa- 
ridpoor 115 miles and Dacca 150 miles, dis¬ 
tant from Calcutta. 

DACHRA a river in the Monghyr district 
near Hybatganj. 

DAOHZIEGEL. Gbr. Tiles. 

DACOITY. An Anglo-Hindi legal term 
for a system of robbery by gangs of people 
of the country. It is derived from the hln- 
dustaui term “ daka,’^ the verb being da- 
ka pama** to plunder. In India, Thugs or 
Dacoits who have been tried and convicted as 
having belonged to a band of thug murder¬ 
ers or dacoits, but wbo, having made a full 
confession of their crimes (in some individual 
cases amounting to the murders of as many 
as eighty persons) and having denounced 
their associates, receive a couditional par¬ 
don. Originally in the criminal Code of In¬ 
dia, “ Dacoity’' was applied to the armed 
bands who plundered, but it and the term 
Thug are now applied to several well-defined 
classes. Amongst these are the Bhuduk of the 
Nepal Terai, the Dasadh of Behar who make 
frequent predatory excursions into Lower Ben¬ 
gal, In the North West, are the Bind of 
Ghazepore the Nuth or gypsey, the Ahir, 
Boria, Kurmi and a host of low castes. In 
the Panjab, daooity generally assumes the 
form of cattle-lifting. JThe Meena are the 
most active and energetic and are concerned 
in most of the daooities of Northern India. 
And in the S. W. the Southal his club, 
long bamboo spear and terrible l^nthal bat¬ 
tle-axe, often sweeps down on the plains of 
Bheerbhoom, Hazaree bagh, and adjacent 
districts, and the flare of their torches or light 
of the burning huts, give the first warning. 
DAOBYDIUM CUPRESSINUM 20 the 


DAD’HU PANT^HI. 

Rimu or Red Pine timber tree of New Zeal¬ 
and. 

DACSHA. See Daksha. Yavana. 
DACTYLIS. A grass that occupies barren 
soil. See Graminaceae. 

DACTYLOPTERUS ORIENTALIS Cov. 
a fish of the Indian seas of the order Acan- 
thopterygii and family Loricati. 

DAD. Per. Hind, Literally a gift; a 
postfix and prefix much in use, as Khudadad 
given by God, the Theodotus of the Greeks; 
and Dev-Dutt of the hindus, Dad-khah a 
plaintiff for justice. 

DADA. Hind. Grandfather. 

DADA. H. Cedrus deodars, deodar or 
Himalayan cedar, see Diar. 

DADAP TREES. See Coffee. 

DADAR, a valley and town separated 
from the great plain of Cutch Gandava, by a 
line of jMctl or low hills. Dadar is exces¬ 
sively hot and a Persian couplet runs ‘‘ Ai 
Allah! dozakh ki sakhti, chon Dadar hasti. 
Oh Lord! why did you make hell, when you 
have Dadar ? 

DADD A, H. of Salt Range, Acacia eburnea. 
DAD I. It. Dice. 

DA DIMA. Tel. Sans, or DADIMA 
PANDU. Tel. Punica granatum. Pome¬ 
granate. 

DAD-MAREE Bbno. Ammannia vesica- 
toria. 

DAD MURDAN. Hind. Beng. Cassia 
alata.— Linn. 

DADOS. Sp. Dice. 

DADRUGNA. Sans. Cassia alata. 

DADRU Hind, of Hazara and Murree; 
Bhamnus virgatus. R. persica. 

DADU a Vaishnava ascetic teacher who 
instituted a Byragi sect. According tj Wil¬ 
son, Dadu was a cotton cleaner of Ahmedabad 
who lived in the beginning of the 17 th Cen¬ 
tury and established a monotheiatical wor¬ 
ship. see Dadu Panthi, Hindu, Vairagi. 

DADUGA Tel, also Betta ganapa and Pa- 
supu kadimi. Nauclea cordifolia, U, i. 
514; a large tree common in the mountainous 
parts of the Coromandel coast. The wood is ex¬ 
tremely beautiful resembling that of the Box- 
tree but lighter. Mat, Med,p, 213. 

DADUNGAWC, a tutelary spirit of the 
Java hillmen. 

DADU PANT’HI A Vaishnava sect of 
hindus, whose tenets are derived from Ram- 
anand after whom its founder is said to be 
the fifth spritual guide. Their worship is 
restricted to the J^apa’’ or repetition of the 
name of Rama, as the deity negatively des¬ 
cribed in the Vedanta theology. They hi^ve 
no temples or images, Dadu was Imm at 
Ahmedabad. Th^ carry a rosary, have no 
frontftl mark nor but woarn rounder 
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DAG. 

four cdmered hat. They are said to be nu¬ 
merous ia Marwar and Ajmir. Their chief 
place is Naraina, 40 miles from Jaipur. 
They are classed as (a) Virahta, who go bare¬ 
headed and have but one garment and one 
water pot. The (6) Naga who carry arms 
and serve hinda princes making ^od sol¬ 
diers.' The (c)Bkktu Lhari who Mlow the 
avocations of ordinary life. They burn their 
dead at dawn —Wilson See Dadu. Hindu ; 
Dadu Panthi; Vairagi. 

658 DAEB JaNNAEB. Hind. An ac¬ 
coucheuse : a midwifef 

D AEE. A mahomedan sect who reside at 
Gajer, Mekran, Kej aud Turbot, formed out 
of several Brahui tribes. They are a Scythic 
tribe associated with the Massagetee. See 
Kelat. 

DAEJA. Literally lamp-holders ; the term 
applied to the handmaids who invariably 
form a part of the Rajpoot Daeja^ or Dower 
Tod/s Rajasthan Vol. T, p. 628. 

D^MIA EXTENSA R, Brown, 

Syn, 

CynaDcham exteuaam. Jaoq Cynaacham bicolor, And. 
Oynaucham oordifolium Retz Asclepias echinafa Roxb. 
Ohagal-bauti Beng., Vela parti Tam. 

TJbrua. Duk Utamani „ 

Sagoani Hiud- Jutuga Tel. 

This plant is used medicinally. Its fibre is 
known commercially as Ootrum fibre and is a 
promising substitute for flax, It is soft, 
white, silky, and strong: it can be procured 
in considerable quantities in Southern In¬ 
dia, the Daemia extensa being a common 
creeper belonging to the Asclepiadacem,— 
if. E. Jur, Rep. 

DAENDjSLS, Herman William, born at 
Hattem in Guilderland 21st October 1762 
died at New Guinea 1818. He was Gover¬ 
nor-General of Dutch India, and formed the 
great military road of Java .—Max Havelar. 

DAENY OR DANIE, in lat. 24® 57^^ N. 
Long. 52 ® 25' B., an island 1^ miles long, on 
the south side of tho Persian Gulf.— Hors- 
hurgh. 

DAEZAJEE. a silver coin of Persia of value 
Es. 4 . Simmonds. 

DAF Hind. A hand-druni, a tambourine. 

DAPFADAE, Pers, Hind. An ofidcer in 
the native irregular cavalry, 

DAFILA ACUTA, Linn. Pin-tails. 

DAPTAE Fers, a record book : Daftar- 
Dar also Daftari; a record keeper. 

’ OAGGEB, one of a particular shape is the 
official weapon in modern Indian courts. 
A drawing of the dagger of ministry is 
given in the last volume of Dufies History 
*of the Mahrattas. HM, Theat, Vol. II. p. 
249. 

DAG. Hind of Kuhat^ land cultivated only 
once in three years. 


DAGH, Turxl a hill, a mountain, Ala- 
jah Dagh or variegated mountaini near Ara¬ 
rat. 

DAG'HA. Quz. DHAGA. Hind. Thread. 

DAGHESTAN, see Persia. 

DAGING, Malay. Flesh meat 

DAGOBA OF DHATUGARBHA Sansc. 
A buddhist bone or relic receptacle. The an¬ 
cient edifices of Chicken in Central America, 
bear a striking resemblance to the Topes of 
India. The term is from Datula relic, Gar- 
bhan a shrine. Those of Ceylon end in a ter¬ 
minal Tee, in the form of a cube supporting a 
pointed spire,. 

DAG ON. Burmese, A corruption of the 
Talain name, Ta*Kong, the Shooay Dagon 
buddhist temple of Eangoon, which rises 
magnificently from the summit of a scarped 
hill to a great height. See Eangoon ; Shooay 
Dagon. 

DAGOOTHA, Burm. ? Crooked timber, 
in Tavoy and Mergui, floats in water, and 
usedfor building boats, for planks of houses, 

I ladders, &c., but is liable to attacks of worms 
and dry rot.— Captain Dance. 

DAGSHAT, 30°53' 1, 77"2'2, a military 
station S. S. W, of Simla. The cantonment 
is'6,025 feet above the sea. G. T. S. 

DAH, PebS. Hind. Ten. Dah'm, the 
tenth : in tho Panjab, Dah-mahi-dar, Hind, 
farm servants hired for lO months. 

DAH. Hind in the N. W. Himalaya, a 
clod crusher, a flat beam of wood dragged 
over the fields to smooth clods, It is tho 
Sohaga of the plains,— 

660 DAH. a heavy weapon made use 
of by the Shot and Burmese races, as a 
sword in war, and in peace for felling trees 
or cutting up firewood; consequently the 
friction on the handle is very great. Not¬ 
withstanding, the gum which fastens it 
adheres for years, except on the edge or end 
of the handle, where the wood itself becomes 
less or more worn.—Eowywy^, America, page 
168. 

DAHAK. Egypt. Colocynth. 

DAHIR See Acre. 

DAHIR, Desput or lord of Debeil, from 
De3, ‘ a country/ and Put, < the head* 

DAHI8TAN a country' separated by 
mount Taurus from Chorasati: See Eoh. 

DAHLIA, an ornamental flowering plant 
originally from Mexico, now largely cultiva¬ 
ted in India. 

DAHNAJ Arab, a stone alluded |o by 
Abu Zaid as resembling an emerald. 

DAHU, Hind Artocarpus integrifolia, jak- 
tree. 

DAHYA, Hind Trophis aspera. 

DAI> Pers. Hind, a wet nurse; an 
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DAKAR. 

ACC()uh6US6f ft oaidwife: tiio Englifth in India 
vm thaword Ammali. 

DAIMACHAS, an ambassadof Jlfiut by 
Selauotis or by his sou Antiochus Sotar to 
Bimbasara son of Chandraguptft% wfts 
regarded by Strabo as the most lying of all 
the Greek historians of India. See Vindu- 
sara. 

DAIMIO a hereditary prince of Japan. 

DAIN. Hind. Fjbbs. Debt. 

DAIN. Burma, league, 2, miles and 2 fur¬ 
longs. — S immonds . 

PAIR, a town north-west of Basorah, re¬ 
markable for a colossal tower of beautiful 
structure. Ibn-ul-Wardi in the Khassila-ul- 
AJaib says, that strange sounds are occasi- 
onaily heard to proceed from its interior. 
Great antiquity is attributed to this mina¬ 
ret by all the natives of the country.— Mig- 
nan'i Travels P. 239. 

DAIHI, until 1869, amongst the Japanese, 
the ecclesiastical head of the government, 
who resided at Miako. See. Kio. Kobo. 

(3094) DAISY, the little perennial plant 
called Beilis permnis by botanists. In India, 
this plant and its varieties are cultivated as 
a souvenir’^ of home.— 

DAITYA, an ancient hindu term used in 
various ways but generally to designate a 
different and hostile race. In the Maha- 
bharata, they are spoken of as aborigines; 
also others of them as having power on the 
sea coasts: In other places, the term is 
applicable to the buddhists; and the wars of 
the Daitya against the Devata, are supposed 
to be their hostile operations against the 
Aryan race. The wars, between the immi¬ 
grant Aryan and the Daitya, were changed 
in the course of years into mythical wars 
between gods and demons. Wk, H, of L 

Daitya. Hind, a demon, a goblin. See 
Viswakarma. 

DAIVA, Hind. holy. See Hindu. 

DAIWUZEE, oa the borders of Bajour. 
See Kush. 

. OAJJAL, Arab. Hind. Pkrs. Antichrist. 
The mahomedans believe in Antichrist whom 
they term Al-Dajjal. 

. DAJIL, a town in Cutch Gaudava. see 
Kdat. 

DAJKABi Hind. Fiacourtia sepiaria. 

DAE. Hind. Tawal, Tam. the post, mail: 
to travel by dak meaning aa fast as the 
pOftti imd is performed in palankins or in 
earriftgea, or oh horseback. Also the mail 
or^ postal arrangements of India, where 
railroads, carts, horses, and mon-runners, 
are employed to carry thcf mails. 

DAKA, a town of Jelalabad. 

DAKAR HxnPs Oi* Sutlej, low-lying 

atiff clay land. 


DAKSHA. 

DAKAUT ALSO DAKAUTIYA, Hind. 
hindasborn of, or descended from, a brah¬ 
man &t!ter and goalin mother. They subsist 
on alms collected on a Saturday and are as¬ 
trologers. 

DaKH. Hind. Vitis vinifera. Grapes, es¬ 
pecially the wild vine ; also raisins. 

DARK ABU Hind, also D. papri Hind. 
Butea frondosa. 

DAKHAN SHABAZ-PUR an island at 
the mouth of the Megna. 

DAKHILAH. Ar. Per. Hind. Iu ac¬ 
counts, an entry, also a receipt for money. 

DAKINI. Hind a witch, a female goblin. 
DAKOOA, a small town inside the Straits 
of Babel-mandel, See Okelis. 

DARK A. A poisonous root of Nepal made 
up with grain into balls, and so employed to 
poison elephants. 

DAKSHA. In hindu mythology, was an 
avatar or appearance of Brahma upon earth 
in a human shape. He was the father of 
Sati, the consort of Siva ; whose son, Vira 
Badra (produced from the jatta or locks of 
Siva), cut off his head for treating his father 
with indignity and causing the death of 
Sati (See Parvati.) On the intercession of 
the gods, Daksha was restored to life *, but 
his head having, during the battle, fallen 
into the fire and been burnt, it was replaced 
by that of a he-goat, in which form he is 
pourtrayed.—This is the account of Coleman 
and another account makes him father of 
Aditi, wife of Kasyapa but Wilson says 
Daksha was the son of Brahma and father of 
Sati, whom at the recommendation of the Ri- 
shis or sages, he espoused to Siva, but he was 
never wholly reconciled to the uncouth figure 
and practices of his sondn-law* Having un¬ 
dertaken to celebrate a solemn sacrifice, he 
invited all the gods except Siva, which so 
offended Sati, that she threw herself into the 
sacrificial fire. To avenge her fate, Siva 
created Yirabhadra and other formidable 
beings, and sent them to the scene of action, 
where they disturbed the rites, beat and 
mutilated the assistants, and eveu maltreat¬ 
ed the gods, till Siva was appeased, and ar¬ 
rested their excesses. Daksha, who had 
been decapitated in the scuffle, was restored 
to life, but the head of a ram was substituted 
for his own. Sati was born again as the 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya, and 
was again married to Siva. second 

birth, she is called Parvati liie mountaineer, 
or Girija the mountain-bora. The distur¬ 
bance of Daksha^s sacrilioe was a favourite 
legend with the hindus. Coleman Hind 
Myth. p. 6 Mnd.^ Theat Voh II P, ?63. 
Secj Brahmadioos, 'Ohaudra. Suryavahsa* 
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DAliSEBGflA. 

Parvaii Suiya, Vira badra. 

DAKSHlNAt Sansc. the right hand, 

DAKSHINA OU BHAKTA. See Right 
and Left Hand Castes. Bhakta, 
Chalukya. Hindoo. India. 

DAK8HINACHARI. S. One who follows 
the observanoes (achdrik) of the right hand 
tyibe or caste-practisers of the purer forms 
of the ritual, as opposed to Vdmdchari— 
Wilson Ghss. 

DAKSHINA PATH A. The Sanscrit name i 
for the Dekhan.— Prtn, Ind. Ant. 

DAKUNI. The witch of India, After a 
battle in which Bugtea, a Rahtore chief 
charged through Abhye Singh’s army, the 
Rajput poets sang of his deed, is it the bat¬ 
tle cry of Kali, the hissing of 8hesnag, the 
denunciation of Kalispur or the war-shout of 
Hanowanta 1 Is it the incarnation of Nur¬ 
sing, or the darting beam of Surya ? or the 
death-glance of the Dakuni ? or that from 
the central orb ofTrinetral— Rajasthan Vol. 
Up. 111. 

DAL. Hind, any split pulse, hence Tiir- 
ka-Dal, Mung ka Dal Phaseolua radiatus 
Cytisus cajan. It is greatly used as food by 
all the better classes of natives, and many 
Europeans also like it, generally mixed with 
rice. 

DAL. Hind, a bough : a basket of leather 
or twigs, 

DA LA Hind ? Valeriana Wallicliiana. 

DALADA. Singh., the sacred tooth of 
Buddha kept at Kandy in Ceylon.. The ori¬ 
ginal was destroyed by the Portuguese in A» 
D. 1560. That was probably the tooth of a 
man, but the object now shown, is a piece of 
discoloured ivory, almost 2 inches long, less 
than one in diameter and resembles the tooth 
of a crocodile rather than that of a man.— 
Tennant. 

DALAKI, a town of Persia near Abu- 
Shahr. See Iran. 

DALAMBANG. See Gluga. 

DALAN. Hind. Pbrs, a spacious and 

lofty hall with an open front used by ma- 
homedans of rank as a reception room.— 
OuLseley^B Travels. —Vol. Up. 11. 

(3095) DALBERGIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Fdbaeece Dr. 
Wijght gives Dalbergia frondosa, 
latifolia,^ ; marginata, ; Oogeinensis 

remformisy ; rimosa, ; robusta, 

Boandens, ; stipulata, and tamarindifolia; 

Dr. McClelland mentions that in Tenasserim 
there are four kinds of Dalbergia all Blaok 
tooode^ Tindike, Burmt all yielding a heavy 
timber which will not float, eknilar to Siesoo. 
These trees are veiy plentiful iu the Thara* 
waddy and Hlaine districts, also in the lowerl 


DALBERGIA LANOEOLARIA. 

parts of the Tounghoo district. The timber 
seldom attains a very large size and is gene¬ 
rally found of a girth of ihree or four feet. 
Wood, black.—(IfcCTeZ/snd.) One of thegenus 
Dalbergia, is known in Tenasserim as the 
Chisel-Handle Tree. It is a common^forest 
tree produces a hard, fine-grained wood which 
the Karens call the egg-tree,and the Burmese 
the chisel-handle tree, its w’^ood being much 
used for chisel handles, Mr.Mason has not 
seen the flower, but the fruit identifies it 
with Roxburgh’s genus. There is another 
large timber tree of the genus Dalbergia 
found throughout the Provinces, sometimes 
wrought into canoes, which he thinks is a 
species of dalbergia, but he has never seen it 
in flower. It; is the tree of which, according 
to Burman geography, there is an immense 
specimen growing on the Great Eastern 
Island.— Mason. McClelland, 

DALBERGIA ACUMINATA, 

Sisaa. Can. | Sis 80 . Hum. 

Sissu tree. Anglo-Hind \ 

Dr. Ainslie describes this as growing in 
Oude, Bahar and Canara, as furnishing a 
valuable wood, enoployed for the knees and 
frames of ships.— Mat. Med. p. 210. 

DALBERGIA ALATA 

^ Tsouk-yoa. Bubbt. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used for tool han¬ 
dles.— Cal, Cat, Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA ARBOREA. Willd, Bhe- 
ede . Syii. of Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

DALBERGIA AJRBOREA. HEyw#Syn. 
Dalbergia frondosa. Roxb. 

DALBERGIA PR0ND08A, Roxh, \ W, 

A. ; W, Ic. . 

Dalbergia arborea, Heyne, 

£rra pachchari. Tbl. ) Pedda sopara. Tbl. 

In Ceylon, not uncommon in the central 
provinces and elsewhere up to an elevation 
of 3, 000 feet. Grows in the Godavery for¬ 
ests and in the Circars ; also in Pegu where 
it attains a girth of four feet and upwards, 
is taller and straighter than the Sissoo, 
and furnishes a strong useful timber.—/’/. 
Andh, Captain Beddome^ Dn Me Chlland, p, 
10, Thw. 

DALBERGIA LANOEOLARIA, Lmn* fil. 

Nedon. Sing. I Nendoon, Sme. 

Described as growing in the western and 
southern provinces of Ceylon, and its 
wood as employed in buildings and for furni¬ 
ture. A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs., and it 
lasts from 60 to S0years.-«*JtfeadH. 



BALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. 
DALBEBGIA LATIFOLIA, W.d;A. £ou:i. 

Sliwet Sal. Bing. Itf. malbal. 

Sit Sal. „ Eruputtu maram. Tam. 

Yendike? Buem. Iti. 

Bitti. Oan. Korta-toware« ». 

Todigate „ ? Virugaduchava. Tbl. 

Vrikaha. / Iruvndu, „ 

Sweta-shala. Duk. ?? Irugudu. „ 

Xloaewood Tree. End. Jittegi. ,, 

Blackwood Tree. t. Naiia Irugudu. ,, 

Malabar Blackwood £.vq. Telia >, ,, 

Sal. Hind. 

This tree grows in the peninsula and nor¬ 
thern parts’of India, in more or less abiind* 
ance; in the Qodavery forests, the Circar 
mountains, in Coimbatore, Malabar, Canara 
and Sunda, the iS. Konhau, on the banks of 
the Kali Naddi river, in the Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, the N. W. Provinces, in Ben- 
‘ gal, the Khassia hills, and in Assam : and, 
on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts. It 
grows to an immense size, the trunk some¬ 
times measuring 15 feet in circumference, ex¬ 
clusive of the bark. In Coimbatore, it is 
less abundant than the eatty maram, per¬ 
haps from being more sought after as yield¬ 
ing more valuable timber; it is, there, a 
very dark, heavy and strong wood, sustain¬ 
ing a weight of 515 lbs. Everywhere, in 
Southern India, this valuable wood has risen 
much in price, the two indents from the 
Madras dnd Bombay Gun Carriage Manu¬ 
factories amounting, in 1858, to 5,000 cubic 
feet. In Canara, this tree was formerly given 
to applicants at 3 Kupees each j but that 
practice has been disallowed. There is not 
much blackwood remaining in the Anamallai 
Fore^ but there is a considerable quantity 
in thip^soheated forest of Channat Nair, and 
it is abundant in Wynaad and Coorg. In 
consequence of its increasing value instruc¬ 
tions were given, in 1858,^for an experi¬ 
mental sowing at Nellumboor, with what 
result is not known. In Canara and Sunda, 
it is abundant and large at the north end of 
Dandelee forest ; scanty elsewhere. It is 
rather common in most of the Bombay coast 
forests, particularly in ravines of the hills 
and under the Ghats, also on the ghats ; but, 
there, it never reaches the great size whi(^ 
it att^ns in Malabar. It is also often crooked. 
The wood is extensively used for cabinet 
work, knees of vessels, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, combs, Ac. It appears, in density of 
grain and endurance, to be much superior to 
the Sissoo of Hindoostan; The wood of the 
centre of the trunk and large branches, is 
greenish or greenish black, often mottled, or 
with light ooloiped veins ^running in various 
directions. It is dose gridned, admitting of 
the Bn^t polish, end is employed for fturni- 
ture of every description, and, in the Madras 
Gun Carriage Manufactory, for light field 


DALBERGIA PANICTJLATA. 
beams, cheeks, axle oases, braces, perch¬ 
es, poles, splinter-bars, waggon perches 
and framing, light field spokes and felloes. 
For gun-carriages it is so valuable that large 
plantations have been formed in waste places 
of the North-western provinces of Hindoostan. 
In Malabar, it is the magnificent tree from 
which the well known Malabar blackwood is 
obtained, and planks 4 feet broad are often 
procurable, after all the external white wood 
has been removed : it is heavy and close- 
grained, admitting of fine polish and is very 
much used for furniture. It is one of the most 
valuable woods of the Madras Presidency.— 
Drs, Roxburgh^ Wighty Gibson and Gleghoruy 
Voigt, Flor, Andhr., Captain Beddome. 

DALBERGIA MOONIANA, Thw.: Moon^s 
Cat 2 >. 61 ; folios*5-S, 

D. Lanceolaria, Linn* fit* 

Nadoong-gass. Sim OH. 

A great tree, which grows in the southern 
and central parts of Ceylon, at no great 
elevation.— 7%waites* JEnumeratio Planta^rum 
ZeylaniceSy Fart IL p. 93. See D. LANCEOLABrA. 

DALBERGIA OOATA ?? 

Tsouk yo. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. A tough wood : much 
used for tool handles.— Cat Cat Ex* 1862, 

DALBERGIA OOJEINENSIS, Roxh. W. 
Ic* 

TevQs. Mahk. Manda motukn. Tel. 

Teauus. ,, Nemmi chettu. „ 

Tuanus ,, Telia motuku. „ 

Ati muktamu. Tbl. 

A tree 30 feet high, grows in the valleys 
of the Himalayas, the Kheree jungle, Dehi;a- 
Dhoon, Kamaon, Sirmore, in Oude and the 
Godavery forests. Found both in the Kon- 
kan and inland Bombay forests, especially 
common in some parts of Rolwan, Khan- 
deish, and the Satpoora Hills* It is a wood 
of great strength and toughness, especially 
applicable for cart-building, ploughs, &c., 
seldom reaches a size sufficient to give a' 
plank of 9 inches. The wood of that which 
grows on the Godavery is valuable, but the 
tree is rather rare there.— Voigt, Ft Andh*, 
Useful Plants, Dr* Gibson, Capiain Beddome* 
(Note. —^Is this the “ Thevua*' of Nagpore % 
See above). 

DALBERGIA PANICULATA, Roxb* : 
W.ikA. 

Patebalaywood. Amqlo-Tam. Porilla. sapafA Tel. 
Phassie. Mabe. Telia pachchari, „ 

Putchalai maram. Tam. Telia patsaroo. „ 
Paobohari. Tel. \ 

This tree grows in Moulmein, Assam, 
Oude, in theNothem Citcars, iu theGoda*^ 
very Forests, Coimbatore, at Courtallum, in 
the Mawul distiiots, and above the Ghats. 
In Coimbatore, it attains a considerable size, 
and the timber is eaid to be stroog, and fit 
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for many, purpose. It is rather common in 
most of the Bombay forests, both of the coast 
and inland. The wood there is light yellow, 
strong, compact, and fit for many purposes 
in house building, agriculture, &c. But, 
Captain Beddome tells us of jPorilla sopara. 
(Qodavery) Telia patBaroo(Circar8) Tel, Dal- 
bergia paniculata, that the wood is perfectly 
useless—^It is arranged in rings with softer 
substance in between the layers. Voigt tells 
us that it is white and firm but less useful 
than some of the other species. The character 
of the wood would thus seem to vary accord¬ 
ing to locality.—i>r«. Wight and Gibson^ 
VoigU Captain Beddome, 

DALBERGIA ROBUSTA, Roxh, ; W, lo. 

Dalbergia Krowee, Boxb, 

„ latifolia, Gibson, 

This tree grows in Nepaul, Assam and 
Pegu, where it is very abundant, and attains 
a girth of four feet and upwards, and is tall¬ 
er and straighter than Sissoo.— Voigt^Dr, Me 
Clellandyp, 10. 

DALBERGIA SI8SOTDE8, Grah. 

Bose wood. Eng. Biti maram. Taw. 

Black wood. Vittj maram. „ 

Eatty maram. Tam. Kar.itti „ 

Dr. Wight says that this is perhaps the 
best known, in the Coimbatore jungles, of 
the trees yielding black wood, but there are 
several others as good or perhaps better. It 
abounds in the Palghaut forests, but, in 
1850, was rarely to be met with of great 
size; when it and its congener Dalbergia 
latifolia are carried to Madras it becomes one 
of the rosewoods of the furniture shops. It 
is a smaller tree than D. latifolia, but more 
common in the forests. Both yield a black 
wood, and in Madras are indiscriminately 
called “ Eosewood.^' The wood contains 
much oil, which unfits it for receiving paint. 
Mr. Rohde says that this, the blaokwood or 
East India Rosewood, is one of our best 
woods for plain furniture, though at Madras 
it is said to cast about a good deal; by ex¬ 
periment he found it to be one of the strong¬ 
est timbers we have in the Ciroars, he is in¬ 
clined to believe that the wood imported 
from the Western Coast is not equal in 
strength to the smaller but closer grained 
wood of the Circars, and the appearance of 
the latter is more veined and he thinks closer 
in the grain than that of the Western Coast— 
the wood contains mfioh oil which renders it 
unfit for receiving paint—logs are almost in¬ 
variably faulty in the centre ; as a tough 
strong wood it ^1 be found useful whether 
curved or straight Dr. Gibson does not re- 
oQgmse this iMi a species distinct from 
Dalbe^ Isti&lig.—-iV. QibmyMr* 


DALBERGIA SISSOO. 

and Dr, Wight in Cat, of Ex, of 1851, Dr, 
Cleghorn in jkadras E, J, R. 

DALBERGIA SI8SOO, Roxb, 
Pterocarpus sissu, Roxh^ 

SisBoo wood. Enq. lYerra Sissoo. Tel. 

SUsu. Hind [Sisflowa. Uru? 

Fali Panjab. | 

This tree grown in Bengal, Nagpore,Quze- 
rat, in the bills about Nagotnab,and Kennery 
jungles. It is a native of Bengal and the ad¬ 
joining provinces to the northward where 
the timber is much prized. Sissoo is scarce 
in the hills of Ajmeer, but more abundant in 
Kotah. There is a large forest of Sissoo and 
olive about ten miles from Kohat, on the 
Hangu andMeranzai road, which might yield 
a considerable supply of timber, though not 
of large size. It is the most valuable hard 
wood in the Punjab. In Nagpore, logs of 
it are procurable from 10 to 15 feet long, 
and 3 to 2| feet in girth at 6 annas the 
cubio foot. But it is said to attain a great 
size in Chandsh. It is there employed in 
ornamental work, domes of gharries, kc. It 
was introduced into the Madras Presidenoy 
from Bengal at the recommendation of Dr, 
Wallioh, and has been planted on the banks 
of the Toomboodra, where it is said to be 
thriving wonderfully; it is growing exten¬ 
sively in the cantonment of Masulipatam, as 
an avenue tree, and has been planted in 
some places on the banks of the Kistnah 
aniout The trees thrive well at Masuli¬ 
patam, and from their appearance, Mr. Rohde 
thinks it would thrive well in the Madras 
provinces. Its rapid growth recommends it 
lor avenues, for the tree attains perfection in 
28 years, it is propagated and reared with 
facility, and early attains a good working 
condition of timber.. The wood is greyish 
brown with darker coloured veins, very 
strong, but said to be not very durable. It 
is used in Bengal for gun carriages, and fur¬ 
nishes the Bengal ship-builders with their 
crooked timbers and knees, being remarkable 
strong, but not so durable as could be wish¬ 
ed : it answers well for various other econo- 
mical purposes. Captain Macdonald tells us 
that, in Ganjam and Gumsur, it has a cir¬ 
cumference of ii feet, with height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch 
of 15 feet, and furnishes the material of which 
tables, chairs, couches, book-stands and other 
articles of furniture are usually made in 
that part of the county. It is not so plenti- 
ful as it was, being in great request. In 
theDekhan, the wood is used principally, 
from its strength aii4 natural bend, for 
native hackeries: when it can be procured 
long and straight, it makes good imafts for 
buggies.. The wood el the A jmter tree is 

7 ' 
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.T^ry dark and beautifully veined, like rose- 
Vood. Upon the whole there, is scarcely 
a tree which deserves niore attention j for, 
when its rapid growth in almost every soil, 
its beauty and uses, are taken into account, 
few trees can be compared with it. Major 
Campbeirs estimate of the value in practice, 
of this wood, is 96, being higher than that 
of the best specimens of teak. Wood hard, 
strong, tenacious, and compact, whilst its 
great durability combines to render it one 
of the most valuable timbers known. Dr. 
Wallioh and others have recommended it for 
plantations, showing the probable return. 
Flowering time, the beginning of the hot 
season : the seed ripens about the close of 
the year.— Captain Maedonaldi Mr, 
Bohde^B MSS. Dr. Irvinda Oen. Med : Top. of 
Ajmeery P. 203. Brs Riddell^ Gleghorny and 
Boxhurghy Captain Sanhey, 

DAL BULLOO QBEUA. Can. A tree of 
Cauara and Sunda, on the elevate^ plateau 
between Gungawalee and Black river, does 
not reach a great size. Wood very strong 
and tough, aud sought after for agricultural 
implements.— Dr. Gibson. 

DALCHIKARA. Hind. See Dal-Shikara. 

DALCHINI. Pans. Cinnamon. 

DALCHINI BERRIES. Anglo-Hind. 
Cassia Berries. 

DAL-DAL, the name of the horse of Ali, 
son-in-law of Mahomed. 

DAL-DAL Hind. Bog, quagmire. 

DALEOH AMPIA; of this genus of plants 
Wight gives Capensis, 1881 ; Indioa, 1882 ; 
Velutina, 1881. 

DALECHAMPIA BIDENTATA, Blumb. 
D. Indioa Wight, D. velutinayy Wight, Grows 
at Gonagama, on the Lower Badulla road 
from Kandy ; but is not common.— Thw. 
En. pi. %$yL p. 270 

DALECHAMPIA POMIFERA. 

Douk-ya-mad. Burm. 

Scarce, but met with on the banks of 
streams in the Pegu Valley, particularly in 
the Pommah Ohoung. The trees are from 
three to four feet in girth. Wood, red or 
dark brown, and adapted for cabinet-making 
— Dr, Mao Clelland* 

DAMAUN, a town on^ the Concan coast. 

DALHOUSIE, James Andrew Broun Ram¬ 
say, tenthEarl aud first Marquis of, was born 
on the 22nd April 1812. Hia father was a ge¬ 
neral in the army, employed in the Peninsular 
war and at Waterloo, was fora time gover¬ 
nor of Oanadta, and commander of the forces 
in India front 1828 to 1882. James was 
the third son bjr the heiress of the Brouns 
of Oolstoun in Haddingtonshire. He. was 
educated at Harrowt and snbseqaen^ at 
Christchurobi Oxfardi whete^he was fourth 


DALHOUBBS. 

class in classics (1833), and graduated M, A. 
in 1838. By the deaths Of hie elder 
brothers he became Lord Ramsay in 1^2, 
and in 1834 he strove for^a seat in the 
House of Commons,, contesting Edinburgh 
against Sir John Campbell, afterwards Lord 
Campbell, and James Abercrombie after¬ 
wards Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Lord Dunfermline. He was unsuccess¬ 
ful then, but in 1837 he was returned for 
the county of Haddington. In 1838 on his 
father’s death, he was called to the House of 
Lords, where he showed great attention to 
business detail**, but did not distinguish 
himself as a speaker. He first entered offi¬ 
cial life in 1843, during the ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel, to whom his business habits 
had recommended him. He was appointed 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
in 1844 became President of the same de¬ 
partment. In these offices he actively in¬ 
vestigated all the details of the railway sys¬ 
tem, made himself acquainted with the 
financial and practical management of rail¬ 
ways, and framed regulations for the con¬ 
duct of the numerous bills that were pressed 
upon Parliament during the Railway mania 
of 1844-45. His reforms and improvements 
ill the Board of Trade had been so extensive 
and so judicious, that on the accession of 
Lord John Russell to Office in 1846, Lord 
Dalhousie was requested to retain his posi¬ 
tion, with which request he complied. 

Towards the close of 1847, Lord Hard- 
inge was re-called from India, and ths 
governor-general-ship of that country was 
offered to Lord Dalhousie. He went to 
India with a plan of action already 
formed on certain principles, and to those 
principles he firmly adhered during the 
eight years of his government. He felt 
that the pacific policy of his predecessors 
had not succeeded, and that situated as 
India was, it required to be ruled by a 
firm and uncompromising hand. When 
he entered on the government of that 
country, peace prevaued. On reaching 
Calcutta, Lord Dalhousie lost no tims 
in proclaiming his policy : We are lords 

paramount of India, and our policy is 
to acquire as direct a dominion over the ter* 
ritories in possession of the native princes, as 
we idready hold over the other half of In¬ 
dia.” Soon after his arrival, news was brought 
that British officers ware murdered at Mw- 
tan, and that Moolraj wafin in revolt; Lord 
Dalhousie marched a force into the North 
Western provinces, defeated the Sikhs and 
annexed the Punjab to the Brilidr do¬ 
minions in the East. When little more than 
two years were passed, the government 
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of India found itself i&Tolyed in hostilities 
with Burmah, where British traders had been 
insulted by the officers of the king of Ava. 
Eemonstrances proving useless, Lord Dal- 
housiedespatchedan expedition against Pegu, 
and in a few weeks the entire coast of Bur- 
xnah was in his hands. Finding that the 
king of Ava still refused their just demands, 
he ordered the British troops to occupy Pegu 
and incorporate it with their dominions. 
This was effected at the close of 1852; from 
that time to the end of his administration the 
Indian empire enjoyed comparative peace* The 
rich districts of Nagpore, Sattara, Tanjore, 
the Oornatio, Behar, and Oude were several¬ 
ly annexed to British possesions by Lord 
Dalhcmsie, either in consequence of failure of 
rightful heirs among the native dynasties, for 
the payment of Contingents, or else to put an 
end to the cruelty and oppression which 
those prinoed exercised towards their own sub- 
jede. It is almost needless to add that the 
social condition of each of the annexed pro¬ 
vinces has proportionably improved. 

During this time, great changes were effect¬ 
ed by Lord Dalhousie in the government and 
civilizatidn of India, and in the development 
of its resources. A yearly deficiency in the 
revenue was converted into a surplus until 
the years 1853-54 and 1854-55,when, chiefiy 
in consequence of the vast public improve¬ 
ments undertaken, there was a deficiency of 
nearly half a million. The shipping of India 
doubled its tonnage, a Legislative Council was 
organized, the civil service was thrown open 
to competition, the annual accounts were 
expedite,and prison-discipline was improved. 
A system of uniform and cheap postage 
was also introduced by Lord Damousie; a 
portion of the peninsula intersected by 
railway, and all the large towns brought into 
immediate connection by means of the electric 
telegraph, laid down by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, 
4,000 miles having been constructed and 
placed in working order between November 
1853 and February 1856. The manufacture 
of salt, the production of cotton, tea, and 
flax, the breeding of sheep, and the improve¬ 
ment of agricultural implements all received 
Lord Dalhouaie’s attention. The develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the country in iron, 
coal, and other minerals was a matter on 
which he bestowed peculiar care ; and mea¬ 
sures were also taken for the presexyation of 
the forests, and foi^ making their produce 
available. At the same time a new and 
uniform snrvey of tiie districts was com¬ 
menced, and the limits of subject states 
aoourately Irrigatioa on a k^ge 

seals wa$ a^t^ded to m Sind, ICadrss, and 
BomliHiy f ^ ths Indus, 
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Nerbudda and Burrumpooter was im¬ 
proved, grand trunk roads were carried to 
Delhi, through the Punjab, and to Fatna, and 
others made in Pegu and Sind. A road was 
' also constructed from Hindustan tor the 
frontiers of Thibet commencing from the 
plains of the Sutlej and another put in pro¬ 
gress from Arracan over the Youmah ridge 
to Pegu. The most stupendous work however 
which signalized his government was the 
Ganges canal carried out by the slull and 
energy of Sir Proby T. Cantly. Under his 
vigilant authority also the department of pub¬ 
lic works was reformed throughout and 
colleges founded to train young men specially 
in civil engineering. Schools and colleges 
were established and placed under govern¬ 
ment inspection. Tfie most strenuoim ef¬ 
forts were at the same time made for the 
eradication of the systems of suttee and 
thuggee, and the practice of infanticide. 
The condition of the European soldiers was 
likewise greatly improved. Fjrovision was 
also made for both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic worship, on equal terms and ex¬ 
tensive changes were made in matters of 
criminal and civil justice. Lord Dalhousie also 
required the government of each Presidency, 
each Lieutenant-governor, and the chief offi¬ 
cer of every province to send in to the go- 
vernor-genem an annual report of the chief 
events that occurred within their several 
jurisdictions, in order to test the progresi 
made by the nation at large. For his suocestf 
I in the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie was raised to 
I a marqnisate in 1849 : and on his return to 
England in May 1856, with shattered health 
and a broken constitution, the East India 
Company settled on him a pension of 5,COOL 
a year. He had previously l^n appointed to 
the wardenship of the Cinque Forts on tho 
death of the late Duke of Wellington. He 
died on the 19th.186 ? 

DALI Hind, basket of fruit or vegetables* 

DALIAH. Hind, a branch of a tree* 

DALIlt OR DARIM, Beno. ' Hum* 
Funica granatum.—Linn, pomegranate tree* 

DALIMBA, A hard granulated coarse 
stone, of Cuttack, very common, and worked 
into utensils of various kinds— Cat* 

1869. 

D ALKISSORE, a tributary to theHo<^Iy 
ranging through the Paohete district, iuL* 
28WN.JL. 86^84*.,B. runnings. E-rS.S. 
E.,—iato Hooghly 'at Diamond Harbour, 
after a course of 170 m. it can be crossed at 
Bancoora, 50 M. frmn source, and at Jah- 
anabad by means of fords. 

DAL^LA, or Qisnt^s Peak, in Bhutan, BT* 
ofXanong in 27^'50, N. andL. 92^ 
Q ft 2 





DAMAN-IKOH. 

34 E. The top of the peak is 22,495 Ft. 
Above the sea as Trigonometrically measur¬ 
ed from Gohatti. This peak is the promi¬ 
nent feature in the Himalaya panorama of 
Central Assam 8chlag> 

DALLAHKHAFaK Hind. Skins. 

DALLAL Hind, a procurer, a horse-cou- 
per. Wilion- 

DALLAL AH, Hind a courtezan, The 
Dalilah of the Bible. 

DALMY, an island inlat. 24° 28’ N. long. 
52° 27’ E , on the south side of the Persian 
QxAtSorshurgh, 

DALME-KATTEA, Singh. Wood-Moth. 

DAL08INGHA on TALOOSINGHEE, 
Ubia? Atree of Ganjam and Qumsur, burnt 
for firewood and charcoal but ploughshares 
are sometimes made of it. Captain Macdonald. 

DAL-SHIKARA, A crystallized salt, 
brought to Ajmere from Bombay; it 
is white and transparent, in small grains : it 
is very poisonous : is sometimes used in 
medicine ; but, chiefly in rasan” or trans¬ 
mutation of metals: is true bichloride of 
mercury, or corrosive sublimate: costs one 
rupee per tola.— Gen^ Med. Top. p. 134. 

DALQKGAHBH-KIRE. Singh. Eu- 
phorbium. 

DALURUB. Ben. Cajanus Indicus, 
Sprang. 

DALU-WANG. SeeGJuga. 

DAL YELL, N. A, and A. Gibson, joint 
authors of Dalyell's Bombay Flora. 

DAM, English, Anicut, Tamil, literally 
dam-built, a name given in Southern India 
to a dam or weir thrown across a river to 
dam up the water. The grandest is that 
across the Godavery river, about seven miles 
long, but others dam up the waters of the 
Kistnah, the Palar, the Coleroon, the Toom- 
boodra and the Pennar. See Canal. 

DAM. Hind. This coin in the Ayeen-i-Ak- 
beree, and consequently in most revenue 
accounts, is considered to be the 40th part of 
a rupee. 

DAM. Pers. Price, Cost: Be-dam; un¬ 
priced, priceless. 

DAMA. Sanso, a bouse. It is domes; 
Gr. — domuB^ Lat. dornii^ Slav : daimah, 
Celt. Muller*B Lecturee p. 224. 

DAMAHAN Hind Fagonia Oretica* 

DAMAKA. Sans. Coriandrum sativum. 

DAMALOHEBEY a pass about 30 miles 
N. of Amboor leading from Mysore to the 
Carnatic. On the 20th May 1740, nabob 
Dost AUi feu, here, in action against the 
AUhrattas. Orme. 

DAMAN Hno). of Eahan, Gh^wia opposi- 
tifolia. 

DAMAN-Z-KOH. Persian also Hindi, is 


DAM MADAB. 

the name given to the low hills that form 
the basis of the higher ranges of the Him¬ 
alaya and in which such hill-states as Kota- 
hah, and others are situated. It is also the 
skirt of the hills, of the region of low 
hills at the base of the Punjab Himalaya. 
The soil is indurated clay which becomes 
prolific when subjected to cultivation. The 
Derajat, the line next the Indus, is fertile 
and populous. Ritchie Vol. II p. 18» The 
British world in the east. See Powell^ Hand^ 
hook. Econ. Prod, Punjab P. 202. See 
Afghan. Indus. 

DAMAN, See Damaun. Kol. 

DAM ARA. Wilson’s History of Kashmir 
describes this people as a fierce intractable 
race, murderers of king Chakra Yerma and 
who opposed Lalata Ditya in his advance to 
the north or Uttara-kuru. 

DAMARA, OR DAMRU, supposed to be a 
small hand-drum, or rattle, usually seen in 
the hands of Siva or his avatars. This 
definition of the emblem is however doubtful, 
as it has more the appearance of an hour¬ 
glass, though rattles of this form are sold in 
all the bazaars of India, and used by religious 
devotees and others to attract attention.— 
Cole Myth* Hind^ p, 377. 

DAMARGAYA. Sans. Gucumis acutan- 
gulus* 

D AMARLOUT—? A brown coloured wood 
of Penang used for building and general 
purposes.— Col. Frith. 

DAMMARA AUSTRALIS is the kauri or 
yellow pine timber tree of New Zealand. 

DAMAR MATA KOOOHING, Daraar 
Paging ; and Damar Baton, are gum-products 
of the Malay Peninsula and of the Archi¬ 
pelago. Damar-mata-kooching when mixed, 
with the miniak-kayoo, or wood oil, makes 
a durable varnish. 

DAMAR PUTEH. Malay. White dam- 
mer. 

DAMAB SELO, Dammer. 

DAMA SAH. A prince whose name is 
engraved on the Girnar rook, containing 
the edicts of Asoka. See Inscriptions, Juna- 
gurh. 

DAM MADAB, called also Bhummuh is a 
popular ceremony with the agricultural 
and lower classes in India. It consists in 
jumping into a fire, and treading it out, 
with the exclamation of Bum Mudar, Bum 
Mudar V* that is, by the breath of 
Mudar, by the breath of Mudar.” It is de¬ 
voutly believed that not a hair of these 
devotees gets singed, and that those who have 
practised the oeren^ony are secure against 
the venom of snakes and scorpions, Budee- 
ood'deen Shah Mudar, in honor of whom 
this ceremony annually takes plaoe, iraS| ao- 



DAMASCUS. 

cording to the Mirat’i-MuddrM^ a converted 
Jew. He is said to have been born at Aleppo 
in 1050 A. D.f and to have come to India in 
the reign of Sulim Ibraheem Shurhee ; and 
having taken up his abode between Gavmpore 
and FurrucJcahad, and expelled therefrom an 
evil genius, called Muhun J)eo^ who infested 
the placed he gave the name of Mukunpoor to 
his residencei and was buried there in 1433 
A.,D. at the good old age of nearly four 
hundred years ! The tomb, which is a hand¬ 
some structure, was raised over him by Sul¬ 
tan Ibraheem, He is believed still to be alive, 
and hence is frequently stjled Zinda Shah 
Mudar. The prophet Mahomed gave him the 
power of huhe-i'dwm^ or retention of breath 
and hence arose his longevity, as the number 
of his respirations was diminished at plea¬ 
sure. There is a class of Fuheera called Mu- 
darea, after his name. They generally wear 
black cloth and are much addicted to the 
use of intoxicating drugs. EllioU Supp, 
Gloss. See Mudarea. 

DAMASCUS. This city is about two miles 
in length, is surrounded by a fortihedi in¬ 
closure in very bad repair, dating back to the 
time of Selim I., and which was built on the 
site of the old walls raised by the Arabs in 
650. It has eighteen gates, the most curious 
of them being that called bab-i-Paulo us, or 
the gate of St. Paul. The streets are narrow 
and winding, but are provided with a foot- 
pavement on each side. The houses, built 
of earth and brick, are simple externally, 
but fitted up within with great magnificence. 
Damascus contains 60 places of worship ; 
the largest and finest is that dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and which is always 
closed in moments of danger or on a sign of 
alarm. It is one of the finest buildings 
erected by the Christians, and its noble pro¬ 
portions, handsome dome, and elegant min¬ 
arets, are objects of general admiration. This 
religious monument was thoroughly repaired 
by the caliph Walid in the year 86 of the 
Hijira; its doors, contrary to oriental cus¬ 
tom, are of bronze and beautifully wrought. 
A mahomedan tradition says that at the end 
of the world St, John the Baptist will descend 
into this building, while Jesus Christ will 
come to the temple of Omar at Jerusalem, 
and Mahomed, tne prophet of God, to the 
temple at Mecca. The other monuments of 
the city are, the great bazaar destined to re¬ 
ceive the caravans, and in which from 1,200 
to 1,500 camels may assemble ; the seraglio, 
or palace of the pacha; the khan in 1860 
possessed by Azad Pacha ; and that of Sular 
man^Paoha. The commerce of the city Sso 
possesses thirty-one khans and'large entre¬ 
pots of merdumdise. The oojQEes^houses of 


DAMASCUS SWORDS. 

Damascus form one of its curiosities ; they 
are 150 in number, and are regard||d as the 
finest in the east Damascus is the general 
rendezvous of from 40,000 to 50,000 pilgrims 
who assemble there from all points of Otto¬ 
man Europe and Asia, and even from Persia 
and Turkistan, in order to go with a caravan 
to Mecca. The sacred caravans encamp on a 
piece of ground io the east of the city, at 
about five hundred yards from the Christian 
burial ground. Near the spot may be seen 
the remains of the sanctuary built in memory 
of the conversion of St. Paul. Independently 
of the great caravan which leaves at the end 
of the month Ramadan, there are three 
others ; one which goes three times a year 
to Bagdad, anpther every fortnight to 
Aleppo, and tne third every three months 
to Cairo. Damascus was formerly cele¬ 
brated for its manufacture of sword 
blades; but its industry now consists in mak¬ 
ing soaps, stuffs of cotton, and silk, to¬ 
bacco, saddlery, and cabinet work. Thera 
are in the city 7 50 dealers in stuffs called 
damask ; 200 in handkerchiefs and fancy 
articles ; 98 fringe-makers ; 70 printers on 
stuffs; 185 dyers ; 72 saddlers* shops; 78 to¬ 
bacco manufactories, and 48 for pipes. The 
population of Damascus amounts to 180,000, 
130,000 mahomedans, 30,000 Christians, 
Greeks or Latins, and 20,000 Jews. The 
schismatic Greeks have a church of their 
own, but the catholic Greeks have not, and 
perform their religious duties in the three 
Latin monasteries, viz. the Holy Monastery, 
that of the Lazzarists, the successors of the 
Jesuit missionaries, and that of the Capuchins. 
The Armenians and the Syrians have each a 
particular sanctuary, and the Jews have three 
synagogues. Damascus is the chief town of 
a pachalio of that name, the residence of a 
first class mollah, and of the Greek patriarch 
of Antioch, who has 42 arch-bishops and bis¬ 
hops under him. The pacha of Damascus 
bears the title of Prince of the Pilgrimage, 
because he was formerly charged to accom* 
pany the caravan to Mecca. The plain of 
Damascus is covered with magnificent gar¬ 
dens, planted with orange and lemon trees, 
cedars, fig and apricot trees and shrubs of all 
kinds. The Baradi, a pure and limpid river, 
divides itself into seven branches, and 
waters the town and its fine gardens. The 
two points by wMoh Damasous is placed in 
communication with the sea are the ports of 
Beyrout and Saida .^’—LadM ^Journal, See 
Jews. Haliia. Ehhalif. Nicolo-di'Conti. Semi- 
tio races. 

DAMASCUS SWORDS present on their 
surface a variegated appearance of water¬ 
ing, The blade is faring by mixture in 



DAMBOOL. DAMMAE. 


nearly equal proportions of the celebrated 
wootz a^d soft iron which being welded to¬ 
gether and repeatedly doabled gives the de¬ 
sired appearance. Daggers and sword blades 
thus formed are common among the retainers 
of the hill*zemindars in the Northern Cir- 
cars of the Peninsula of India, the handles 
of which, formed of iron, are frequently 
damascened in silver. 

The famous Damascus blades, so renowned 
in the time of the crusaders, are made in 
Damascus no longer. The art has been lost 
for three or four centuries. Old swords, of 
the true steel, are however occasionally to be 
found there. They are readily distinguished 
from modem imitations by their clear and 
silvery ring when struck. « 

Atkinson (Oriental Western Siberia pp. 120 
and 121) says that Colonel Andsof^, at Zlata- 
vust has succeeded in manufacturing valuable 
Damascus blades, weapons combining edge 
and elasticity. The water was a succession 
seemingly of small bundles of almost parallel 
lines, occupying the whole breadth of the 
blade ; the ends of the bundles crossing 
and mingling at the point of junction. They 
are however, a series of minute curves, form¬ 
ing together lines disposed in bundles arti¬ 
culated together and dividing the length of 
the weapon into many sections. They have 
not the regular articulation of the arti¬ 
culated Khorassanio blade, their lines are 
infinitely finer. T. W. Atkinson Oriental 
Western, Siberia P. 120-1 Rohde M. S. 8. 
Taylor Saracen F. 130. 

DAMASK, 

Teladamaschitia, It. Kamtschatnua.Salfftki, 

Damaskwerk, Dux. Rus. 

Venise, Fa. Tela adamas cada, Sp. 

Damasten Tafelzeng, Geb. 

This is a fabric woven in a loom, with 
figures of flowers or other objects. The art 
is said to have been brought from Damascus 
hence the name. It is largely manufactured 
at Dumferline in Scotland and at Breckin in 
Pi^ales. 

DAMASKWERK. Duk, Damask. 

(666) DAMASONIUM INDICUM, a 
pretty flowering plant of Macassar; tiie petals 
are of delicate white, and the long caly has 
its comers ornamented with fringes gathered 
into a kind of flounce or furbelow. It is 
common in some of the floods and pools. 

DAMAS EN TAFELZENG. Geb. Da- 
mask. 

DAMATHAT. Bubm. The book contain¬ 
ing the Burman code of laws. 

DAMBADINNA, a place of buddhist 
celebrity in Ceylon.— Pfin* Ind. Ant. 

DAMBOOL. A buddhist temple and rock, 
near Matellss in Ceylosi in wmchis a rude 


cave with carvings. The Makara, a mons¬ 
trous idol, with the trunk of an elephant, the 
feet of a lion, the teeth of a crocodile and 
the ears of a pig, is a prominent figure there. 
Some of the statues of Buddha are upwards 
of 40 feet in length, The Dambool temple 
contains an admixture of emblems of brah- 
manical and buddhist worship. It was first 
endowed 86 B. C,— Tennant. 

DAMBU TAQH, mountains of the pro¬ 
vince of Iran, have the topaz, beryl, schorl 
and gold. See Iran. 

DAM-DUM, A venemous fly in the Phan- 
gan pass the bite of which causes severe irri¬ 
tation. 

DAMQHAN, a town in Khorassan, des¬ 
cribed by modem travellers as a mass of de¬ 
solate ruins, in a vast gravelly plain,with a 
wretched vaulted lane of mud-built huts for 
a bazaar .—Embassy P. 102. 

DAMMAJI GAEKWAR, styled Shamsher 
Bahadur the first of the Gaekwar family, 
who founded the dynasty in A. D. 1720. He 
was an officer under Khandi Rao Holkar. 
Th#Gaekwar8 ruled until the treaty with 
the British of 1802. See Maharatta Govern¬ 
ments in India. 

DAMMAPADAN,a work, in Pali, contain¬ 
ing moral precepts,— Ryder's Eastern Mo- 
nachism p. 435. 

DAMINNE. Singh. A tree of the eastern 
provinces of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 44 
feet and it is calculated to last 40 years. Its 
wood is used for gun-stocks and common 
house buildings.— Mendis. 

DAMIT, a tutelary spirit of the Javanese. 
See India. 

DAMMAR. Abab. Hind, Malay. Rosin, 
Resins. 

DAMMAR BATU. Malay, Dammar. 

DAMMAR QUGQELAM. Til. Dammer. 

DAMMAR 

Dammar, Arab, Guz. Coongilium, Tau. 

Hind. Mal Qooghilum, Tbl. 

Yakshadupha, Sans, Tala-gotso, Dai a. 

Dummala, SiNon. 

A resin in very general use throughout 
Eastern and Southern Asia, and the several 
sources from which it is obtained may be 
noticed: 

The “ Rammers" of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency are obtained from trees of the genera 
Vateria, Canarium, and Shorea or Vatioa. 
The two former viz. Yaterla and Canarium, 
yield by far the largest part if not the whole 
of the dammers product on the Western 
coast of the peninsula, whilst the Shorea 
or Vatica genus yield the greater part of 
that collected in the northern and eastern 
districts. 

They may be briefly arranged as follows:— 
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DAMMAR DAMMAR 

Bammer of the Western Coast is the Black the age of the tree* Notches being cut in 
Dammer^Canarium strictum, the oarpoo coon- the trunk of the tree sloping inwards and 
ghilium of Ainslie, the Dammara ni^a legi- downwards the resin collects in the cavity 
tima of Kumphius and the Oanari of the md is either permitted to dry on the spot, or 
Malaysia* This occurs in large stalaotitio- is collected and dried by the application of 
shaped masses, of a bright shining black heat. It is of all shades from light green to 
color when viewed from a distance, but light yellow or white and is usually translu- 
transluoent and of a deep reddish brown sent. Specimens are sometimes seen in which 
when held in thin laminae between the rom the dessication having been improperly 
eye and the light. It is perfectly homo- conducted the resin is more opaque, of a dull 
genous, and has a vitreous fracture. Its green color and full of air-bubbles, presenting 
shape appears to be due to the fact of the Ihe appearance of having undergone a partiid 
balsam having exuded in a very fluid state 'ermentation. This resin may be recognised 
and trickled down the trunk of the tree, )y its cellular appearance and balsamio 
where it gradually hardens by exposure to imell—but the balsamio smell, which :is 
the sun> the fresh resin continuing to flow due to the volatile oil it contains, is gradually 
over that already hardened, gives rise to the ost by long keeping or constant exposure to 
stalaotitio appearance of the huge lumps of he air. On splitting open old and decayed 
resin, the outside of which much resembles trees, portions of a dark-colored resin are 
the guttering of wax caused by placing a often found having the solid consistence of 
lighted candle in a draught. It is insoluble first variety, Ibut the inferior quality of the 
in cold, but partially soluble in boiling lecond. 

alcohol on the addition of camphor: when Dammers of the northern and eastern 
powdered it is readily soluble in oil of tur- Districts. Variety No. 3. Saul tree dammer, 
pentine. Powdered and burnt on the fire it Shorea robusta and other species. This 
emits a more resinous smell and burns with occurs in sticks much resembling in shape 
more smoke than white dammer. The size the black dammer, but differing widely in 
of the lumps of this resin, together with its colour and consistency. In colour it varies 
color and the peculiarity of shape already rom a light yellow to a dark brown, the 
mentioned, suffice to distinguish it from other iwo colours being very frequently blended 
Indian resins. .n the same lump and giving it the appear- 

White Dammer is the Piney resin of the ance of having a regular “ grain'*. It is 
Valeria indioa and allied species of Linnaeus friable and differs from the white dammer 
and Wight. Choloroxylon Daupada of Bach- of the western coast in its inferior hardness 
anan and Ainslie, the Doopada resin of its opacity and its peculiar form, and from 
Mysore, and the Payanee or Piney of the the black dammer in its color. There are 
Malabar people. extensive tracts of Gloogulam (Fatica) jun- 

Variety 1. Compact Piney resin or first gles in the Goomsur and Cuttack provinces, 
sort white dammer. This occurs in large The Khond and Uria races living in and near 
lumps of all shapes and varying in color on these jungles, wound trees in several places, 
the outside from a bright orange to a dull The resin issues and is collected when suffi- 
yellow, bearing evident marks of having ciently solid. The dammer collected from the 
adhered to the bark of the tree. It has a decayed parts of the tree is of a dark color, 
shining vitreous, fracture, is very hard and the tree is called “ Quggilam** in Telugu and 
bears a great resemblance to amber. Its “tala gotso" in Urya. The Khoond and 
color,(internally), is of all shades from a lighi Urya races make the leaves into the plates 
green to a light yellow, the green tint predo from which they eat their, food, and also roll 
minating in the generality of specimens. Ii up tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot, 
is more soluble in alcohol than black dam In time of famine the above tribes live on a 
mer and bums with less smoke and a soup made from the fruit of this tree, 
more agreeable od,our. It is easily dis The Vatica tumbugaia grows also to a 
tinguishable from ajl other Indian resins bj limited extent on the west coast, but yields 
its superior hardness, its colour and amber little if any of the dammer collected there, 
like appearance. As will have been seen from the above, 

Variety No. 2 Cellular Piney resin, oi dammar is a commercial term, and is the 
second sort* white dammer. This occurs resins of various trees, in different localities, 
either in small lumps^ or in large masses, Shorea robusta; Shorea tumbugaia of India, 
generally of a shining appearance and exudes an amber-colored resin. The Piney 
balsamic smell. Has a very cellular dammar of the Yateria Indica, is also am- 
struoture, which is attributable partly to ber-oolored, and known as the white dam- 
the mode of ogUeotion, and partly to mat of Malabari and as Indian copal. The 
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DAMMJB. 

black dammar of Malabar is from Canarium 
strictum. The white dammar of Singapore 
is the product of Dammara orientalis and 
the Australian dammar, or Ka\yie or cowdie 
gum, or Australian copal, is obtained from 
the Dammara Australis. Dammar in the 
Bhio Lingga Archipelago is obtained from 
the Meranti {dammar Vatu)^ the Meranan 
(Dammar-Kruyong) and Balon trees (Dam- 
mar-marakuchiDg,) 

In Borneo also, dammar is produced by 
many kinds of trees quite different fromMars- 
den’s Dammara orientalis; the white Dam¬ 
mar is used for the same purposes as gum- 
copal, * Dammar mata kuching/ or the cat’s 
eye Dammar j is the least common, and most 
valuable, being beautifully transparent. 
‘ The Dammar daging,’ or flesh-like dammar, 
takes its name from its veined appearance, 
which causes it to resemble some kinds 
of agate, Marsden tells us^that in Su¬ 
matra some of the trees producing dam¬ 
mar, yield valuable timber. The dammar 
laut tree not mentioned by Bumphius, 
is employed at Penang for the frame tim¬ 
bers of ships, beams, and knees. Kamu- 
ning (Oamunium, Roxb. Chalcas paniculata, 
Lour.) is alight coloured wood, close, and 
finely grained, takes an exquisite polish, and 
is used for the sheaths of krisCwS. There is 
also a red-grained sort, in less estimation. 
The appearance of the tree is very beautiful, 
resembling in its leaves the larger myrtle, 
with a white flower. The * langsanP like¬ 
wise a handsomely veined wood is em¬ 
ployed for cabinet and carved work. 
Besides these the kinds of wood most in use 
are the madang, ballam, maranti, labon, 
and marakuli. The variety is much greater, 
but many, from their porous nature and 
proneness to decay, are of very little value, 
and scarcely admit of seasoning before they 
become rotten. 

The Dammara Australis or Kaurie tree of 
Isew Zealand also yields Dammar. Marsden^s 
Mist of Sumatra. P- 162, 

DAMMARA AUSTRALIS the Kawrie or 
cowrie tree of New Zealand. Its wood con¬ 
tains a considerable quantity of resin and ap¬ 
pears to shrink little. The mean girth of the 
tree is from 3 to 6 feet and it is from 90 
to 100 feet high; It is a close even and fine 
grained wood of a very uniform texture, its 
colour is a light yellowish brown, the lustre 
silky, the annual rings marked by a line of 
deeper tints of the same colour; It is used 
for masts and yards of ships, and seems 
admirably adapts for internal joiners work. 
It unites with glue. Tredgold 1853, p. 284. 

DAMMS, OR DAMMA, in the Arafura 

Sea, is a high large island 70 miles N, N. 


DAMWAST. 

W. from Sermattan; the island is 15 miles 
long N. & 8. and at its N. E. extreme has 
a volcano, with hot springs.—JQTorsJwry^. 

DAMO, See Damon and Pythias. 

DAMON AND PYTHIAS, the two fol¬ 
lowers of Anaxagoras, are supposed by Ma* 
jor Cunningham, to be the Sanscrit Dharm- 
ma, virtue or practical morality, and Buddha, 
wisdom. Even the word Pythagoras seems 
derived from 7n;6a?, or Buddha, and ayopeviu 
to expound or announce. He is said to have 
married Theano (sanscrit Dhyana, devout 
contemplation) and by her had a daughter, 
whom he named Damo (sanscrit Dharmma, 
virtue or practical morality,) and who became 
a most learned Pythagorean. 

DAMONU. Uria. Grewia tilisefolia ; used 
for fishing rods : abundant at Palicondah. 

DA MOOD AH, a river, tributary to the 
Hooghly. Rises in the Ramghur district in 
L. 23°55’ N. L. 84°53’ E. and runs .S. E., 
to Burdwan; S., to Diamond Harbour.—Its 
length, is 350 m. The Damoodah has often 
burst its banks and devastated all round. It 
runs through a rich country, which has suf¬ 
fered since many years with a terrible fever 
epidemic that spread in 1868 into Beer- 
bhoom. The Damodah valley ; is rich in 
coal, which is very largely extracted. See 
Coal. 

DAM-UL-AKHWAIN. Arab. Dmgon’s 
Blood gum from Calamus draco. 

DAMOSONIUM INDICUM. See Hydro- 
charidaceee. 

DAMPARA. Tel. also Gumpena chettu ; 
Odina wodier.— 

DAMPED. Beno. Hind. Tel, Stalagmites 
pictoria. Xanthochymus pictorius. Roxb. 

DAMPIER STRAIT, called Gamen or 
Qemi by the Dutch, is formed by Battanta 
island on the south and that of Waygiou on 
the north side, and is about 7 2 miles long 
from Cape Mabo, to Point Pigot. It 
affords a good channel for vessels pas¬ 
sing from the Moluccas to the Pacific, and 
is very generally selected. Mbrsburgh ; Jour¬ 
nal of the Ind. Arch June 1852 308. 

DAMRA SHAMA. Bang. Oplismenus 
frumentaoeus. 

DAMBI, Hind a small copper coin. 

DAMRIMASJID A pretty little mosque, 
near the fort of Ahmednuggur. It is said 
to be a miniature copy of one at the cele¬ 
brated Tajmahal which Shahjehan, erected 
over the remains of Noor Jehan, at Agra. 
Postans Western India FoU I p. 272. 

DAMUL or Dabur a river near Bhilsa in 
Gwalior. 

DAMUN. Mar. Qrewia tilieefolia. 

DAMUNI. Hind, the churning-rod. 
DAMWAST. Hind. An inferior tribe of 



DANCING GIRLS. 

raj puts in the Benares District.— Wilson's 
Oloss, 

DAN. Hindi. An-Dan-Khan’* is an ex¬ 
pression, which comprehends the sum of so¬ 
vereign rights in Rajasthan, being allegi¬ 
ance, commercial duties, mines, <fec. 

DAN, Sans. Pees. Gift. Knowing, or Stand¬ 
ing, a postfix and prefix to many compound 
words in India: Dan-pun, Charity : Kalm- 
dan, inkstand. Na-dan, ignorant. 

DANA. Sans. Artemisia Indies. 

DANA, Sajns. from da, to give. See Veda. 

DAN A Hind. Wise. Dana! wisdom : Dow- 
lat-i-Hindo, Danai-O-Fering, is a Persian 
phrase meaning give me India for wealth, 
but Europe for knowledge. 

DANA Hind, grain, a grain weight. 

DANA.®ACEJs. See Ferns. 

DANADHOL, Hind Polynisia viscosa 

DANAGA. Kar, A cow-herd, a shepherd. 

DANAKIL tribes occupying the low lying 
waterless region between Abyssinia and the 
sea, trackless and uncultivated. See Semitic 
races. 

DANA KHANDA, Sans, from dana, a 
gift and kanda, a piece. 

DANAVA, an inhabitant of the hindu 
mythological Mount Meru. See Avataram. 
Meru. 

DANCING, in India and S. Eastern 
Asia, is not practised by the Arian races. 
The Non-Arian peoples, the Bhil, Ho and 
others often dance. 

DANCING GIRLS, This, amongst the 
British in India, is a term in general use to 
indicate the hindu women devoted to the 
service of the hindu idols in the temples 
as also the bands of hindu and mahomedan 
women, who practise singing and dancing for 
hire. Exodusxxxii. 19. alludes to the danc¬ 
ing, and dancing before the hindu idol 
takes place at almost every hindoo feast. It 
is also noticed 2 Samuel vi. 14 where David 
is said to have danced, and dancing is con¬ 
sidered a religious ceremony among the 
hindoos. When the Rev. Mr, Ward asked a 
brabmin, what, of a religious nature, there 
could be in dancing ? he replied it was an act 
of devotion to the god. As observed by the 
Abbe Dubois, the temple dancing girls, are 
known to the public by a much coarser name. 
Their profession, requires of them to be open 
to the embraces of all castes ; and, although 
originally they appear to have been intended 
for the gratification of the brahmans only, 
they were, in some parts of India obliged to 
extend their favours to aU who solicit them, 
though ‘ consecrated in a special manner 
to the worship of the gods of India. 
Every temple, according to its size,-entertains 
a band of them, to the number of eight. 


DANCING GIRLS. 

twelve, or more. The service they perform 
consists of dancing and singing. The first 
they execute with grace, though with lasci¬ 
vious attitudes and motions. Their chaunt- 
ing is generally confined to the obscene songs 
which relate to some circumstance or other 
of the licentious lives of their gods. They 
perform their religious duties at the temple to 
which they belong twice a day—morning and 
evening. They are also obliged to assist at al 
the public ceremonies, which they enliven 
with their dance and song. They are reared to 
this life from their infancy. They are taken 
from any caste, and are not unfrequently of 
respectable birth. It is nothing uncommon 
to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that 
it will tend to theip happy delivery, making 
a vow, with the consent of their husband, to 
devote the child then in the womb, if it 
should turn out a girl, to the service of the 
pagoda. And in doing so, they imagine they 
are performing a meritorious duty. The in¬ 
famous life to which the daughter is destined 
brings no disgrace on the family. These 
women were, until very recently, the only 
hindu females in India who might learn to 
read, to sing, and to dance. Such accomplish¬ 
ments belonged to them exclusively ; and 
were for that reason, held by^ the rest of the 
sex in such abhorrence, that every virtuous 
woman would have considered the mention of 
them as an affront. These performers are sup¬ 
ported out of the revenues of the temple, of 
which they receive a considerable share. They 
are now very generally retained as kept- 
women by the wealthier hindu men. There 
are however temples in some solitary places, 
where the idol requires to be honoured with 
the most unbounded licentiousness, and there 
are towns filled with them. (Duheis' India^ 
quoted in Gole^ MytK Sind. ^,378.) 

Hindu girls of certain castes are dedicated 
to some of the temples, and brought up to the 
profession of dancing. They do not marry 
but are permitted to live in professional 
concubinage; such practice in no way degrades 
them from the right to oaste-privileges, pro^ 
vided they do not forjpi intimacies, or coha¬ 
bit, with out-castes. Dasi dancing girls, are 
either the daughters of such, among whom, 
like other hindu castes, the profession de¬ 
scends by hereditary succession ; or, should 
these women have no children, which is more 
frequently the case, they adopt girls of a 
tender age. All girls intended for the pro¬ 
fession of dancing are connected with some, 
hindu temple, to which they dedicate their 
persons; and, in confirmation of the same 
a nominal marriage ceremony is carried out 
for the marriage of the girls to the presiding 
deity of the temple. 
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Sometimes hindus vow in sickness or othe: 
affliction, to give one of their daughters to 
some particular temple to be brought up as 
a dancing girl and the vow is scrupulously 
kept at the proper time. ' In the selection of 
girls for adoption in this profession, good- 
looking, well-made girls are chosen, and they 
are taught to dance at the early age of five. 
Older girls, when they adopt the profession, 
are also taught to dance. The lessons in 
dancing are given daily, two hours before 
daylight in the morning, one of which is de¬ 
voted to singing and the other to dancing. 
In the evening after 4 p. m., the same num¬ 
ber of hours are devoted, so that each girl 
has to practise for four hours daily, and in 
about three years she is supposed to have 
mastered the arts of singing and dancing. 

There are generally ^reckoned six chief 
kinds of dancing:— 

1. Audo girathoo. 2. Ananecum. 3. 
Lenchenee Nateum. 4. Moodeiydoo Girathoo. 

5. Hereacoothoo. 6. Colu Auteum ; and the 
art of dancing or Ahlmayam is said to be 
exhibited in six different ways during these 
performances 1. By the movements of the 
eyes and 2. action of the features, and 3. 
attitude of the breast and chest, and 4. posi¬ 
tion of the hands, and 5. action of the feet, 
and 6, by tumbling, performing somersaults, 

By commencing their studies at the early 
age of five, these girls are able to make their 
appearance at about seven or eight years of 
age, very rarely earlier than that, and they 
continue practising dancing till they attain 
thirty or forty years of age, if not previously 
rendered unht by disease or premature old 
age. When attached to pagodas, they re¬ 
ceive certain sums as wages the amount of 
which is dependent on the worth, sanctity 
and popularity of the particular temple which 
they have joined. The money salary they 
receive is nominal, seldom exceeding a few 
annas, and sometimes a rupee or two a month. 
The chief object in being paid this sum as a 
salary is to indicate that they are servants 
of the temple; in addition to this, one or 
more of them receive a meal a day,consisting 
merely of a mass of boiled rice rolled into 
a ball. They are required to dance six times 
a day, at the temple, before the deity, while 
the priests are officiating, but this duty is 
performed by turns. Dancing girls attached 
to pagodas are generally wealthy, and 
when they appear before the public are well 
covered with the usual gold ornaments—if 
poor, tinsel is used, or golden ones are bor¬ 
rowed from others. Their toilettes are costly 
and tawdry, whilst their heads, ears, nose, 
neck, arms, wrists, fingers, ankles and toes 
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are overdecked with jewels, and their hair 
frequently with flowers. The hair is divided 
in front along the centre, combed back and 
plaited into a single plait, resting loose on the 
back like a tail, averaging from two to two 
and a half feet in length, and always orna¬ 
mented with jewels and flowers. Their dan¬ 
cing dress comprises usually the short jacket 
or Choleey a pair of ravake or string drawers 
tied at the waist, termed or pavaday 

and both these are generally of silk—and a 
white or coloured muslin wrapper or saree :— 
One end of the c^aree is wound round the waist, 
and two, three, or more feet, according to the 
length, is gathered and inserted into the 
portion encircling the waist, and permitting 
of a folding fringe or gathering of the cloth 
in front, while the other end, taken after the 
usual native fashion over the left shoulder, 
descends towards the waist where the end,,: or 
moonthaneef is opened out and allowed todirop 
in front, one end of it being inserted in the 
waist on the side and the other left free. This 
portion of the saree is usually highly orna» 
mented with golden thread, tinsel, &c ;—the 
free end descends to the middle or lower part 
of the thighs, the other free end of the saree 
hanging down towards the legs is now caught 
hold of, passed between the legs and fastened 
to the tie around the waist at the back, and 
the whole encircled by a gold or silver waist 
belt. By this mode of dress a fold of the 
muslin saree forms a loop round eaoh leg, 
and descends nearly down to the ankles, 
whilst the gathering hangs in the front be¬ 
tween the legs free. At home they wear the 
choke saree with a petticoat or pavaday — 
this, in fact, is their usual dress, except when 
about performing they exchange the pavaday 
for the pyjama or sherai. The pavaday is made 
of chintz or silk, according to the means of 
the individual. A string of small brass bells, 
known by the name of shullungay or jedjum 
is tied around eaoh leg immediately beneath 
the ankles. The dancing girl-caste have 
peculiar laws for adoption and inheritance, 
a*dancing girl can adopt a daughter with the 
permission of the authorities of the pagoda 
to which she belongs, but she cannot adopt a 
son for the transmission of property, it being 
immaterial whether she have a son or not. The 
adopted girl cannot share her mother’s pro¬ 
perty during her life-time, and although she 
may be the heiress she is not bound by the 
laws of caste to support her brother's widow. 
Among dancing girls property descends in 
the female line first, and then to males as in 
other castes. In the failure of issue, the pro • 
perty of a dancing girl goes to the pagoda to 
which she belongs. A simple recognition on 
the part of a dancing girl of a child as her 
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Aaughtei:, in the presence of one or more in 
dividualS) is sufficient ta constitute her claim 
to adoption. Dancing girls are respected by 
the several castes or sects of hindus, and are 
allowed to sit in the assembly of the most 
respectable men, such honour not being ac¬ 
corded to their qwn wives and daughters. Asr 
a rule, it is seldom that these women have 
children of their own, unless, perhaps, they 
had lived in continual concubinage with some 
single individual, consequently they are 
always anxious to adopt girls, not only to 
become their successors in the temple, but 
that they may inherit their property likewise. 
Formerly a largo trade was carried on by 
kidnapping good-looking girls from large 
towns and remote villages who were sold to 
these women. The practice of selling minor 
girls still obtains largely under suppression. 
The recent famine in Gan jam, Orissa and 
Bengal, was taken advantage of, not 
only by abandoned charadters, but also by 
immoral native princes, for the basest pur¬ 
poses. During a recent Criminal Session in 
Calcutta two women were sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment each, for having pur¬ 
chased a girl under sixteen years of ago, for 
one rupee ten annas. In some stations there 
are said to exist two kinds of dancing girls— 
the dancing women differing from the pagoda 
dancers. The latter are said to live in con¬ 
cubinage as a rule ; they are a privileged 
class under the Ayhh Santamniy or descent by 
the daughter’s children, or in the female line, 
and the law of J)hya applies to them, JDhya 
Bhiya Baga^ or division by favour, Merasi 
heritage of right to official; emoluments, 
operates as an inducement. These women are 
recognised as * ^ Dasi^^ and Deva Dasi.” The 
Dasi or dancing women belong for the most 
part to itinerant bands, and are frequently 
made up of women of low caste, who practise 
their professional accomplishments and prefer 
living in concubinage. The “ Siva” temple 
of the SoournamooJcie (Kalastry) a zemindary 
in the North Arcot district, maintains a large 
establishment of what is termed deva dasi or 
pagoda dancers, forming a distinct community 
there— {Audapapalu) who exclusively live in 
concubinage. Their sons who know no father, 
pass by the appellation of Nagari Kumarada, 
or sons of the country and are slaves to the 
zemindar. Of the daughters, after supplying 
the vacancies in the pagoda staff, the re¬ 
mainder are brought in the list of drudges of 
the palace. The dancing master or teacher 
receives from fifty to five hundred rupees with 
other presents, for teaching a girl the usual 
diances. This generally forms a contract 
which is greatly dependent on the wealth and 
position of the parties. The dancing girls 
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when about to perform are accompanied by 
two men singers, termed “ Nuthuvan** and 
“ Padowen'^ ^ho while singing, also play the 
cymbals—these instruments are of two kinds 
and sizes. While the cymbal is played with 
the right hand, the left hand open, is 
generally applied to the left ear while they 
sing, bowing their bodies forward as well as 
from side to side, contorting their faces in 
like manner and making grimaces. In sing¬ 
ing they scream as loud as their voice and 
lungs will admit ; one or more old women 
join in the song, and frequently clap their 
hands during the performance, and are ge¬ 
nerally dancing girls who have given up the 
profession from age or other causes. Some of 
these girls are very good looking, handsome, 
with open countenances, large sparkling eyes, 
regular features, arid intelligent pleasing ap¬ 
pearance. They are perfectly self-possessed 
in manner, verging on assurance, staring at 
one with their large intelligent looking eyes. 
Notwithstanding, they possess a vast deal of 
courtesy and polish, tempered with languid 
grace and serene self-possession, whilst their 
manners are courteous and their bearing 
unembarrassed, possessing all the teaching 
which experience of the worse side of human 
nature gives, and they know but one form of 
pleasure, vice, in which their lives are spent: 
— frequently their lives are truly vicious, 
when their countenances assume a sodden, 
pale, and unwholesome aspect. The majority 
possess some natural gifts. As to conversa¬ 
tional powers, they seldom possess any beyond 
the usual laugh and giggle, and monosyllabic 
replies given to common place questions. 
Some of the Telugu girls are very handsome; 
of a light pale colour, somet^hat yellowish 
in tinge, with softness of face and feature, a 
gentleness of manner, with a peculiar grace 
and ease, which one would little expect to 
find among them. A lady-liko manner, 
modesty and gentleness, such beautiful small 
hands and little taper fingers, the ankles so 
neatly turned, as to meet the admiration of 
the greatest connoisseur. They can generally 
read and write their own language pretty 
correctly, some two languages, one girl at 
Conjeveram wrote three: the third waa 
English, in which she wnfote her name in a 
fair round hand, and spoke the language 
with some fluency. Tamil and Telugu were 
the other two languages, yrhich she wrote to¬ 
lerably well. She was said to have received 
her education in a Mission School at Madras ; 
notwithstanding all this she did not appear 
ashamed of the profession she had adopted. 
The girls learn either Tamil or Telugu, 
one or more verses of some of their songB^ 
they wrote on the epot with the greatest 
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readiness. Their songs generally comprise from society, not even allowed to appear in 
praises in honour of their several idols, filled public before any assembly of men, and are 
with repetitions and unmeaning expletives, allowed further to grow up in the greatest 
These songs are often vulgar and lewd, and ignorance and superstitiou. This is carried 
sung before assemblies of men, and be- to such an extent, that the few enlightened 
fore the deities, but they time the quality of educated heads of families are unable to cope 
their songs to suit the place and audience with such superstition and ^bigotry on the 
before which they have to appear. These part of their women, and the little light they 
7 Uiutche$ are given on all occasions of marriage themselves have imbibed is rapidly quenched 
ceremonies, feasts, and other public occasi- in consequence. To some extent female edu- 
ons. Among rajahs, zemindars, and others, cation and enlightenment are now penetra- 
they are almost things of daily occurrence, ting the masses, and the natives themselves 
A few of these girls can play the native are seeking enlightenment and intelligence 
guitar or violin tolerably well, and some of from which their own mothers, wives, and 
their songs have a mournful and melancholy daughters have hitherto been secluded.— 
tune, the harsh grating of the songs of the at- Memoir hy Dr. Shorty read before the 
tendants and the rattling of the wind instru- Anthropological Society of London. Voh III. 
menta and tom-to ms are however too much for 1867-68. Article XIIL quoted from Madrae 
European earsj though they charm those of the Mail of 26^4 1870. 

natives. When tbeir services are demanded D AND, Hind, a rod, an oar, a staff or wand, 
outside the temple, larger sums of money have Hence, Dandi, an oarsman, Wilson. 
to be paid for them, the charge being increas- DANDA. Sans. Originally imports a staff, 
ed according to the renown and position of and amongst the hindu ascetics it figura- 
the girl, as some few will not give their ser- tively signifies moral restraint, exercised es- 
vices, to any one unless a Bajah, or some pecially in three ways in the control of 
big person. Some travel to other districts speech, body and mind, or in word, deed and 
when their services are needed by petty thought. A joint reference to the literal and 
rajahs or zemindars, and they are contracted figurative sense of the term has given rise to 
for as many days as they have to perform in the religious distinction termed Danda Qra- 
addition to being well paid. Should they hauum, the taking up of the Staff, or adopt- 
please the master of ceremonies, they fre- ing the exercise of the moral restraints above 
quently receive valuable presents, in money, mentioned, and carrying as emblematic of 
fihawls, gold bangles or rings which are be- such a purpose either one, or as in the 
Btowed on them during the performance. Every Tridandi, three small wands or staves. 
Tillage of importance has a temple with a Tridandi designates both these characteristics 
few of these women attached to it and in of the order.— Wilson^ 
some of the large towns, possessing temples DANDACA described in the Bamayana 
of repute for sanctity, these are filled with as a forest anciently covering the south of 
them. Instead of looking on this profession the Peninsula of India and occupied by 
as an evil, the natives generally consider it Bakshasha. It is now the territory of the 
an acquisition \ it forms the chief magnet of Marava and Kollari, whose features are often 
hindoo society. The appearance of these like those of the baboon, hence the origin 
women draws all eyes on them, to the utter of Valraiki^s monkey army. See India, 
^straotion of everything else for the time DAND GRAHANUM, See Danda. 
being, whilst they themselves are under the DANDAN DANA Hind, seeds of Iticinus 
impression that they have taken to a very communis. 

honorable profession, by following which they DANDASA Hind. Astringent barks of 
are honoring their deities and are appreciated Juglans regia and other trees, 
by them. It is perhaps one of the worst DANDA SINA, aSowrahehief of Kimedy. 

institutions connected with hinduism, from DANDASULU. Tel. Village watchers? 

the recognition and support it receives from DANDAWAT. Sans. DAND AM. A hin- 
all classes of idol-worshipping devotees, du salutation, bow, obeisance, prostration, 
the women being the victims of such a performed amongst hind us to each other, and 
system recognised and patronised in every is daily seen from a hindu of inferior caste 
part of India, where hinduism predominates, to a brahmin or higher caste. It consists in 
These poor creatures are taught to read and joining the hands with the tips of the fingers 
mite their own and other languajges, with a pointed upwards* and raising the hands so 
view to be better able to master the lewd joined, to the forehead. It seems the 
immoral songs; whilst their own wives the same as the Anjali (Sansc.) hindu 
mothers of the children are deprived of learn- form of respectful obeisance. The head 
ing of any kind, and are carefully shut out is slightly bowed, the palms of the 
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hands are brought together and raised later 
ally to the middle of the forehead, so that 
the tips of the thumbs only are in contact 
with it.— Hind* TheaU Vol, ii v. 108. See 
Ashtanga danda. 

DANDELION. See Coffee. 

DANDH, or ‘‘ Kolab,*’ in Sind, a tract 
of low land flooded by the inundation, parti 
ally or totally dry during the cold season^ 
and at all times a hot-bed of miasma.— Bur- ( 
tottf Sindh 377. 

DANDI, Hind, a boatman, from Dand 
an oar, a wand ; a staff. 

DANDL Hind. A hindu sect who wor¬ 
ship Siva and represent the fourth, Asrama, 
or mendicant life, into which the hindu is 
to enter after passing through the previous 
stages of student, householder and hermit. 
He shaves his hair and beard, wears only a 
cloth round his loins and subsists on food 
obtained ready-dressed from the houses of 
brahmans, once a day only. Any hindu of 
the first three classes, of student, householder 
and hermit, may become Sanyasi or Dandi 
Indeed, in these days, a hindu of any caste 
may adopt the life and emblems of this order. 
These constitute the Dandi, simply so term¬ 
ed, and are regarded as distinct from the 
primitive members of the order, to whom the 
appellation of Dasnami, is also applied, and 
who admit none but brahmans into their fra¬ 
ternity. But the brahman can pass from 
any one of the first orders to the last at 
once. He becomes a Sanyasi, abandoning 
all sensual affection. The Dandi is distin¬ 
guished by carrying a small dand or wand 
with several knots on it, and a piece of cloth 
dyed with red ochre in which the Brahmini- 
cal cord is supposed to be enshrined and at¬ 
tached to it. The original ascetic mendicants 
we^e classed according to the pupils, with ten 
tribes, hence the term Dasnami or the ten 
named, but now-a-days, there are only three 
and part of a fourth who are still regarded 
as Bankari’s Dandi, these are suflBiciently 
numerous in and about Benares. The other 

members of the Dasnami class, are called 
Atit, They have abandoned the staff, the 
use of clothes, money, and ornaments, pre¬ 
pare their own food and admit members from 
any order of bindoos: they are often col¬ 
lected in Maths as well as the Dandis, but 
they mix freely in the business of the world, 
carry on trade and often accumulate property, 
and they frequently officiate as priests at the 
shrines of some of the deities. Some of them 
even marry and are then styled Sam-yogi. 
The Dandi are to the Saiva sect, what the 
followers of liamanuja are to those of the 
Veishoava See Hindoo. San¬ 

yasi, 


DANT-JATHI. 

DANDUMAIII, See Hindu, 

DANG, A hill, or precipice; the summit 
of a mountain, as Lal-Dang. In Dehli, and 
generally in Upper India, the word is used 
to signify the high bank of a river. It is 
provinoially corrupted into Dhang and 
Dhayung, the forest or Jungle tracts in 
the Syhadri range are so called. Hlliot. 
DANG A—? See Curcuma longa. 

DANGA-GUBGUR, Beng. Ooix gigantea* 
DANGAH. In Persia, a custom exists of 
dividing fields, villages, whole districts and 
even the water for irrigating the fields, into 
six parts, which are further sub-divided into 
two unequal parts ; the one containing four 
parts, cliar-danghehy and the other two 
parts dO‘dangheh* 

DANGAH Hind. Pers. rebellion, 
DANGAE, See Dhangar. Hindoo: Mah- 
ratha Government in India, 

DANGAEEE, a coarse cotton cloth in use 
in India for coarse common towels. 

DANQEREB a river near Ramgurhin the 
Sabathoo district. 

DANG-KAE, a town in the Spiti valley. 
DANRI H. of Gujrat, Cajanus flavus, 
DANIEL. Mr. Layard says his tomb was 
preserved amongst the ruins of Susa, or in a 
valley of the Bakhtiyari mountains. We have 
no other mention of its existence at Babylon. 
The Arabs made no opposition to Baron de 
Bode entering the chapel in which the coffin 
of Daniel is said to be deposited, on learning 
that Christians, as well as Mahomedans ac¬ 
knowledge him to have been a prophet. 
Baron G. A. De* JBode^s Travels in Luristan 
and Arahistan Vol. II. p. 190. Layari 
Nineveh* Vol* I* P* 252 See Susa. 

DANIEL-I-AKBAR, a name of Susan or 
Sushan on the Karan river. See Luristan. 
DANIMASHA. Sansc. Phaseolus mungo. 
DANIMMA CHETTU: Dadima, S. DaUmba 
chettu, Piinica granatum, Z.— B. ii. 499,— 
DANI8HMUND Hind.Pbrs. a wise man« 
DANKALU, Guz. Branch of a tree. 

DANKI BURA Tel. Briedelia scandens, 
Filld. A doubtful name, resting on Boxb'a 
authority only. 

DAN KOTTI. Jay. Pbyllantbna nimri. 
DANCORA, Bbng.— Sapindus danura 
DANTI Hind. A sickle ; from dant, a 
tooth; or perhaps a corruption of Durantee, 
JSlltot* 

DANTI CHETTU. Tel. Celastrua monta- 
na^ B. i. 620. 501 ; Jc* 382. 

DANTI. Hind. Croton tiglimn. 

DANTI. See Yarma, Inscriptions p. 390. 
DANl'JATHI. Him Coxnbretum. 
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BANT SAGO OR SAGO NAR—? San- 

seviera Zeylanica. 

DANT-TINKA Hind, holding a straw in 
the mouth and standing on ono leg, to denote 
submission. 

HAN UK, a low tribo in Bahar and the 
u{)per provinces of India, hunters, also pre¬ 
dial slaves. Wils. 

DANUSHA, the unerring bow, the llth 
article produced by churning the ocean. 
See Kurma. 

HANUSHA, See Kurma. 

HANXA. Maleal. Syn. of Coriandrum 
sativum.— Linn. 

DAO MIJRDEN; Hind. Cassia alata. 

DAONA MUSTARU, also Marwa, Guz. 
Hind. Wormwood. 

DAOOD-PUTRA. A mahomedan tribo 
who trace their descent to tho kaliph Ab- 
bass. It is however supposed to be from 
Daood, the first of the family who acquired 
a name. They are, also said to be Sindian 
Beluchi changed by a long residence in Sind, 
They moved from Bahawulpore and seized 
land on the Sutlej reducing the remains of the 
ancient Lungga and Johia, and introducing 
the Sind system of canals of irrigation. Da- 
bodpatra is, however, a name applied both to 
the country and to its possessors, the children 
of.David, ” Daood Khan is said to have been 
a native of Shikarpoor, west of the Indus, 
who drew upon himself the arms of Oan- 
dtihar. Unable to cope with his opponent 
he abandoned his native place, passed his 
family and effects across the Indus, and 
followed them into the desert. The royal 
forces pursued, and coming up with him at 
Sootialloh, Daood destroyed his families who 
impeded his flight, and faced his foes; 
They, appalled at this desperate act, deemed 
it unwise to^ttack him, and retreated. Daood 
Khan, with his adherents, then settled in 
the kutchee, or flats of Sindh, and gradually 
extended his authority into the thul^ Ho was 
succeeded by Mobarik Khan, who deprived 
the Bhatti of the district called Khaddl, and 
eettled in their chief town Derrawal 1 founded 
by rawul Deoraj in the eighth century ; Der¬ 
rawal was at that time inhabited by a branch 
of the Bhatti, broken off at a very early 
period, its chief holding the title of 
rawul, and whose family since their expulsion 
have resided at Gurialab, belonging to 
Bikaner; The Daood Putra are to be met 
with in various parts of Sindh. Tods, Rajas¬ 
thani Vol II, p. from 321 to 324. See Bha- 
wulpore. Jut. 

DAORA. Mab. Oonocarpus latifolia- 

DAOSE a river near Munglee Serai in 
Furneah, 


DAPHNE CANNABINA. 

DA^-PATE LUTA, Hind. Ipomooa-pes- 
Caprae, Sweet. 

Daphne a genus of plants several species 
of which grow in India. They are of the 
natural order, Thymalacese, A Daphne grows 
in the Cashmerian mountains allied to Daphne 
gnidium and Daphne oleoides. It is essenti¬ 
ally different from Daphne cannabina, from 
which, in Nepaul, a paper is manufactured, 
according to the Chinese manner. Bengal 
Disp. p. 531.— Ilonigherger. 268. Seo 

Daphne cannabina. Thymelae, Evergreens. 
Edgeworthia chrysantha. Edgeworthia Gar¬ 
dner!. 

DAPHNE BHOLUA. See Daphne can- 
nabina. Thymalacese. 

DAPHNE CANNABINA. Wall. 

D. Papyracea. Wall, 

Niggi Hind. Mahader ka phuL Hind. 

A small evergreen perennial shrub, some¬ 
what like a laurel, which bears poiso¬ 
nous berries. It grows, in Nepaul, in Sik¬ 
kim, in Kamaon at 5000 to 9000 feet 
the N. W. Himalaya generally, at from 
3,500 to 8,000 feet, Cleghorn mentions 
that paper is made from its bark in 
Kumaon, &c., large quantities are manu¬ 
factured from the purple-flowered variety. 

But it is with this shrub that the Nipal 
paper is made. The bark is boiled in 
a metallic pot, with oak-ashes, which 
are highly alkaline. The softened bark 
is then pounded with a mallet in a stone 
mortar, till reduced to a pulp like doughs 
This pulp is churned with water into a very 
thin paste, until it lose all trace of fibre, and 
will diffuse and settle smoothly. In this 
state it is poured into a coarse sieve placed 
over a frame, with a cloth bottom floating on 
water. The sieve stops the coarse pieces, 
allows the fine emulsion to pass through, and 
then by agitation this is smoothly deposited 
over the cloth. Removing the frame, the 
water filters away and the pulp dries rapidly 
by placing the frame before a fire. 

The paper is subsequently polished by fric¬ 
tion, with a shell or piece of hard wood, 
sheets have been made many yards square; 
it may be purchased at Katmandhu at 17 
annas sicca for 3 seers. Bricks of the pulp 
are sold from B to 10 annas for 3 seers. Tha 
greater part of the paper is made by cia-Him- 
malayan Bhoteeah, east of the Kali river* 
The manufacture seems to have been ntro- 
duoed from China, about 500 years ago — 
This unsightly paper is much over rated. But 
it is tough when kept dry, can be used Jike 
cloth, for wrapping up dry substances in ; 
and it can be used after having been saturate 
with water, provided it be^carefuIJy dried 
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•within a reasonable time after it has been 
wetted. The dried bark, may be substituted 
for D. Mezereum. The bazar mezereon is 
almost always inert from age.—In Chumba, 
the flowers appear to be hung up as of¬ 
ferings in temples. /. Z. Stewart M, Z. O’ 
Shaughnessy^p^bZl, Beng^ Bhar.^agt 279. 
See JJaphne. Daphne cannabina. Thymleo, 
Daphne mezereum. Nepal Paper Plant. 

daphne GNIDiUM. Honigberger says 
that the bark of the Spurge-Flax introduced 
into the ears produces a serous discharge; 
macerated (steeped) in vinegar for about an 
hour before using it and afterwards applied 
(renewing it in winter oiice^ in summer twice 
a day) is said to produce a local serous exuda¬ 
tion without excessive irritation or blistering 
and is recommended chiefly in chronic 
rheumatism gouty affections, paralysis, &o. 
In France and Russia it is used in opthal- 
mi a. May not Sunnerkat from Cashmere 
have similar properties 1 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 

Mazriim, Arab. Mezereon, Eno, 

Adada, „ Spurge, Olive. ,» 

Iskhes. „ MazriuD, Pers. 

Kamcela, Gr. 

The berries are brisk but unsafe cathartics. 
Fresh bark is counter-irritant and external 
stimulant 3 the dried bark is a stimulant 
alterative in syphilitic, rheumatic, and 
scrofulous maladies. It is frequently com¬ 
bined with sarsaparilla, as in the Lisbon diet 
drink. O'Shaughnessy page 530, See Daphne 
cannabina. Thymolm. 

DAPHNE ODORA. See Daphne canua- 
bina. Thymelm. 

DAPHNE OLEIOIDES. Schreb. 

D. Mucronata Royle, 

Paper shrub. Eng. Kutal Hind of Hazara, Kaghan. 

Grows in the Punjab and is used medici¬ 
nally and said to be used in paper making,is in 
great abundance from a little above Kawai to 
Kaghan. The pretty red berries are not unfre- 
queutly eaten, but are said to be apt to cause 
sickness. Z Z. Stewart^ M, D. Cleghorn, 

DAPHNE PAPYRACEA. Cleghorn % 

Paper Shrub, Eng. | Jeku Punjabi. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Eampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 5000 
to 8000 feet. Paper prepared from the bark. 
Cleghorn Punjab Report p, 67. 

DAPOO. Beng. Polypodium proliferum. 

DAR. Per. Hind, in the Persian, from 
dashtan,to hold, a possessor, a place of abode. 
Used as a prefix and postfix to many com¬ 
pound nouns, as dar-ul-fana the perishable 
abode, i. e. the world ; dar-ul-baka, the 
permanent abode, i. e. eternity : Amildar, a 
tax-gatherer .\Abdar, watery. A water-cooler. 


DARD. 

DAR Pers. a door, hence in hindi, dar- 
wan, a door-keeper, dar-waza a door, a gate¬ 
way. Most cities in India have their gates 
named from the chief town to which they lead. 
Thus the Delhi gate : The Meccah gate. 

DAR A, a king of Persia son of king 
Darab, overcome by Alexander the Great. 

D ARAB, king of Persia son of Kai Bahman 
Ardashir Daraz-Dast, Artaxerxes longimanus. 

DARABJIRD, one of the five ancient divi¬ 
sions, circles or departments of ancient Fars. 

DARAKH. Guz. also MOW AGE. Guz and 
Hind. Raisins. Grapes. 

DARAKHT, Fers. Tree. 
DARAKHT-I-AZAD. Pers. Azadirachta 
Indica, 

DARAKHT I-MUQUL. Pers. tree pro¬ 
ducing Bdellium. 

DARA MAZAR, Dara Nur and Dara Pecb, 
towns occupied by the kafir race. See Kafir. 

DARA a town near the valley of Cabool 
with many sepulchral topes. 

DARANA Hind, a scarecrow, from darna 
Hind, to fear. 

DARAQ. Arabic. Shields. 

DARAUN Hind, buckwheat; Fagopyrum 
polygonum, 

DARBHA Hind. Poa cynosuroides, Retz. 
—R. i. 333. 

DARBAR, Hind. Pers. a general reception 
by a ruler iu British India, or by any ser¬ 
vant. 

DARBOJI, Tel. Cucurbita citrullus.— 

Linn, 

DARCHIL Hind. Chamba, Pinus excolsa; 
lofty pine. 

D ARCHIKNA Hind. Corrosive sublimate. 
DAR-OHINI, Hind, barks of Cassia 
lignea. Cinnamomum : iuers. Rein, and 
Lauras cinnamomum ; Cinnamomum albif- 
I iorum. 

DARD. A race lying along the Indus, to 
the westward of Ladak, who speak three 
distinct dialects. They use the Persian cha¬ 
racter in writing Dardu, the three dialects of 
which are called Shma,Khajunah and Arniya. 
The Shina dialect is spoken by the people 
of Aator, Gilget, and lower down in Chelas 
Darel, Rohli and Palas on both banks of the 
Indus. The Khajuna, by the people of 
Hunza and Nager and the Arniya in Yasan 
and Chitral. Astor has an area of 1,600 
square miles, on the left bank of the Indus. 
Gilgit, in Thibetan Qyilgyid, has an area of 
2,500 square miles on the right bank of the 
Indus. The Dard or Durd are supposed 
by Vigne to be the Dadicae Hero¬ 

dotus, and the people who now occupy the 
country called Dardu. The Kashmiri has 
decided affinities with the Dard tongue. Dr. 
Latham Vigne, 
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DAEEQA, The round shield used by 
the fair red-haired Tonareng race in nor¬ 
thern Africa. See Semitic races. Tonareng. 

DARENGEI Hind, an astringent leaf 
used in Kashmere in dyeing, 

DAR-FILFIL. Arab. Pepper. Long 
pepper, Piper longumor Chavica Roxburghii. 

DARGAH Pers. a mahomedan saint’s 
shrine. 

DARHALD Hind. Berberis lycium, B. 
Asiatica. B. aristata. 

DARI, See Ervum lens. 

DARIA-I-RAZA. The Arian Palus of the 
ancients, a lake formed by the accumu¬ 
lation of the waters of the Helmund at 
the southern extremity of its course and called 
the lake of Zarrah by Europeans. This is a 
contraction of Zarrenj, the ancient capital, 
and this again represents the Zarangi or 
Drangi of the Greeks. In old Persian books 

it is called Daria-Reza or little Sea,” the 
present inhabitants of Seistan call it Meshila 
-I*.Ru8tum, also Meshila-I-Seistan. Meshila 
merely means, in Arabic, a muddy swamp. 
The ordinary name of the lake is Hamun or 
the expanse.— Ed. Ferrierh Journ. See 
Helmund, p. 428-9. 

DARI GUMMADI, Tel. Pueraria tube- 
rosa, D. 0. W and A 642, Hedfsarum tape- 
rosum E, iii. 368. 

JDARIM, Hind. Darimba, Sans. Punica I 
grantum. Darimesar, Hind, its seeds ; | 
Darimpatra, Hind, its leaves ; Darim-push- 
poo, its flowers. 

DARIUS, Persian kings of the Kyanian 
dynasty, are so designated but doubts 
as to their era exist. The first seems to have 
been Darius Hystaspes, whose name is said 
to be derived from hysna to neigh and aspa 
a horse. His persian name was Qushtasp, 
his admiral Scylax reported so favourably 
of the wealth of India, that Darius invaded 
India, and annexed the provinces border¬ 
ing on the Indus. His Indian possessions 
were the most valuable of his twenty satra¬ 
pies, and are supposed to have included the 
Punjab, but there is no testimony to this be¬ 
yond the authority of Herodotus, (Lib iii, 
100) and the doubtful voyage of Scylax 
down the Indus. The nations subject to 
him are engraved on the inscription at 
Naksh-I-Rustum. Bunsen gives the follow¬ 
ing dates of the reigns of the kings Darius : 

Darius son of Hystaspes, B. C« 521 to 486. 

Darius Nothus B. C. 423 to 405. 

Darius iii sumamed Oodomannus B. 0. 
335 to 332 of Panjai Vol, p. 45. See 
India, Susa, Zoroaster. 

DARJILING, in L. 27^ 3'. 0 ; N. and L. 
88^ 15^3 E. in Sikkim, is a large station 
and sanitarium. The top of jbhe observa- 
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tory hill is 7, 168 feet above the sea. 
This hill Darjiliug-ridge, however, varies 
in height from 6,500 to 7,500 feet above 
the level of the sea; 8,000 feet being 
the elevation at which the mean tem¬ 
perature most nearly coincides with that 
of London, viz., 50^ To the north-west, 
towards Nepal, the snowy peaks of 
Kubra and Junnoo (respectively 24,005 
feet and 25,312 feet) rise over the shoulder 
of Singalelah; whilst eastward the snowy 
mountains appear to form an unbroken range, 
trending north-east to the great mass of 
Donkia (23,176 feet) and thence south-east 
by the fingered peaks of Tunkola and the 
silver cone of Ohola, (17,320 feet) gradually 
sinking into the Bhotan mountains at Gip- 
moochi (14,509 feet.)—Darjeling has a mixed 
population of the Sikim, N epaul and Dharma 
Bhoteah also Lepcha and Pahari. Dr. A. 
Campbell tells us of the enormous in¬ 
crease of population that had taken place 
under British rule, from a few scattered 
tribes in 1853 to upwards of 60,000 at 
the present time. Brahmins and Rajpoots, 
few in number, with a sanskritic tongue, 
and an Indo-European physiognomy, are 
confined to Nepal. The Rhu, M^jar and 
Ooorvong, a mixture of hiodoos and Mon¬ 
golians, with features of a type belongs 
ing to the latter, comparatively free 
from caste-prejudices and speaking the Par- 
butta dialect. They are short and qquat 
highlanders, and make good soldiers. The 
Bhooteah Lepcha, and Moormi are Buddhists, 
and speak the Thibetan language. They are 
strong and active and incline strongly to the 
Mongolian race. The Limboo, Sunwar and 
Chepang possess a small Mongolian type, 
strongest in the Limboo, and their language 
is referable to either the Thibetan or Indian 
standard. The Mechi, Dhimal and Qharow 
are lowland tribes with a Mongolian phy¬ 
siognomy, but are neither hindoos, buddhists 
nor mahomedans. The Tharvo and Dhunwar 
are buddhists or mahomedans with fair and 
barely Mongolian features. The Bahir, 
Kebant, Amatti, Maralia, Dhanook and Dom 
are not Mongolian, but a dark race speak¬ 
ing Hindee or Bengalee. The Koch or Baj- 
bungsi are a race of dark hindoos in¬ 
habiting the Terai of Nepal and Sikhim, 
but who have spread into British terri¬ 
tory. Darjeling is the dampest of all the 
Himalayan regions. In the plains below, 
the usual features of a tropical vegetation 
are observed, especially in the Terai or bands 
of jungle which skirt the base of the moun¬ 
tains, where however plants from the high 
land begin to appear. About 2,000 feet of 
elevation forests of gigantic trees of Magnolia, 
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cedrela, subtropical oaks, mingled with 
Aoanthace 80 ,Mela 8 tomace 80 , &c., occur. Here. 
Dr. Hooker says, the gullies are choked 
■with vegetation, and bridged by fallen trees, 
whose trunks are richly clothed with 
Dendrobium Pierardi, and other epiphytical 
orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia, and 
many ferns, Hoya, Scitaminese, and similar 
types of the hottest and dampest climates.” 
Convolvuli and Vixi are very common, and 
those rope-like plants, which form a remark¬ 
able feature in the forests of the Indies, are 
here observed in great abundance, throwing 
their cable-like stems from branch to branch; 
they belong chiefly to the genera Bauhinia 
and Bobinia, among the Leguminosm. The 
diversity of this aspect of the Flora is in¬ 
creased by scandent trumpet flowered Big- 
noniacae, and slender Araliacese (Ivies) and 
Dioscorese nearly allied to the Smilacenaceee, 
Peppers, wild plantains and many species 
of bamboo are common, the latter a useful 
article to the ingenious Lepcha, There are 
climbing palms of the genera calamus and 
pleotocomia, along with the Phoenix acaulis. 
The other palms of the Sikkim mountains 
are Wallichia oblongifolia, Areca gracilis, 
Caryota urens, and Licuala peltata. Here 
too grows the tree fern, Alsopbila gigantea, 
extending from 2,000 to in some cases 6,500 
feet of elevation on the mountains near 
Darjeeling, and probably indicating here, 
as its congener in the Andes does, the upper 
limits to which the cultivation of Cinchona 
might be caried with success. To these may 
be added the Cinchona gratissima and C. 
Pinceana of Wallich, now made by some 
botanists a separate genus, under the name 
of Lucuala, true natives of these mountains, 
whose forests are enlivened by the gorgeous 
colors of their flowers. Above Darjeeling, 
oaks and cheanuts occur abundantly, with 
rhododendrons, and the English yew ; pines 
however, from the humidity of the atmos¬ 
phere, are rare on the outer range, English 
fruits, grains and potatoes are cultivated near 
Darjeeling ; and, in the valleys below, many 
varieties of rice, with Indian corn. The 
geological structure of the mountains of 
Sikkim is very uniform, the rocks being 
principally varieties of micaceous shale and 
gneiss. The soil is generally formed by the 
disintegration of these rocks, and is covered 
in some places with vegetable mould.— 

Anna* Medi* Science^page 264. Hooker^ Him* 
Joum* Dr. Thomson in Eth* Soo. Joum* 
DAtlKHASTAN Fers. to request: hence 
Darkhast Hind. Pbrs. a request, a petition. 

DAHL. Hind or darli, Hind. This name is 
given on the Sutlej and Beas, to the Cedrela 
toona, t^or. serrata, also called hill toon. 
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DARM A a race occupying the Darma pass, 
leading into Gurhwal. They are said to be 
the descendents of a body of Mongols, whom 
Timur left behind him in Kamaon. They 
practise divination,staking their omens from 
the warm liver of the sacrifloed sheep. 
They eat the yak and the cow. They 
inter their dead for a time and then, in the 
month Kirtik, they exhume and burn them. 
Cunningham^s Ladah. LaihamCs Ethnology* 

(3118) DARNING (rafu-gari) is a branch 
of the sewing art which, though in Europe 
applied to the most homely purposes, re¬ 
quires the greatest skill in the East, where 
a defect in a costly shawl is to be made good, 
or a coarse thread is to be picked out of a 
piece of a muslin into which it has been 
accidentally introduced. So skilful are some 
of the rafugary that they can extract a thread 
twenty yards long from a piece of the finest 
muslin, and replace it with one of the finest 
quality. They are principally employed in 
repairing the muslins and calicoes that are^ 
injured during bleaching, in removing knots 
and joining broken threads ; also in forming 
the gold and silver headings on cloths.’’— 
Taylor* Royle Arts dec* of India, page 605. 

DAROGHAH Hind, a superintendent, 

DAROO. Hind. The general term for 
ardent spirits and equivalent to the 
Araq of the Arab and Persian. Daroo 
distilled from the Mawa flower is produc¬ 
ed in great quantities in all the jungles 
of the upper Godavery. But the distillation 
is carried on, from rice and various other 
substances, and from sugar. 

DAROOR a fortress in Nagpore surren¬ 
dered 4th February 1851. 

DARRAH Arab. Pees. Hind, a valley, 

DARSANA, a school of philosophy 
amongst the hindus, Of their schools of 
ancient philosophy, the hindoos have clas¬ 
sified six,—including amongst them the Mim- 
ansa of Jaimini which is little more than a 
Yedical essay. See Veda. 

DARSHI8HAN. Arab. Kiliurum Bark. 

DARSINI. Arab. Cinnamon. 

DARU. Quz. Hind. Ardent Spirits. 
Gunpowder, See Daroo. 

DARUDI, from Darud, Pers, Benediction: 
one who repeats benedictions at a tomb or 
public building. 

DARUKA, in hindu mythology, a female 
Asura, who according to Colonel Vans Ken¬ 
nedy, was the leader of a host of Amazonian 
Asura, with whom the gods were afraid to 
engage in battle, from an apprehension of 
incurring the sin of feminicide« They in 
consequence applied to Siva, on whose soli¬ 
citation Parvati produced from herself the 
form of Kali, having iu her hands a trident 
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apid a skull. On beholding her, the affright- DAEWAZAH, Hind. PfiRS. a door> th^ 
ed gods ran away: Kali alone attacked gate of a town or fortress. All great maho- 
Daruka and her hosts, and destroyed them, medan cities name their gate-ways, generally, 

— Cole, Myth. Hin^, p 378. as leading to other cities, such as Meccah-dar- 

DAR-UL'KAUAR, a rhythmical addition wazah, Dihli-darwaza. 
to Candahar, The words mean the abode DARWAZAH-I-IRAK, the western gate- 
of quiet or City of stability. Throughout way of the towaof Herat. The suburbs 
the east, mahomedans often employ this extend a great distance beyond that, 
kind of alliteration. To Choki, a chair, they DARWAZYE, one of the Hazara states, 
will add Choki-oki. To Bachah a child, the chief of which is of the Tournoulee. 
is added Bach-kach. To Hyderabad, Farkh- DARYA Hind. Pers. the sea, Darya-i- 
oondah baniad. Kulzum, the Caspian sea. 

DAR-UL-KAEAR or city of permanence DARYA KA SHEKHRA. Duk. Whiting 
is allegorically applied to the future world, as Fish, 

opposed to this, the Dunya-i-fani, the tran- DARYAI-I-NaREL Hind. Lodoicea Sey- 
sitory world. chellarum. 

DAEUN. Beno. Hind. Puuica grana- DASa Hind. Sansc.' a slave, usually 
turn.—Ziww. written by the British, Dass, or Doss, is a 

DAEUN-AJ-AKARBI. Doronicum scor- common termination to hindu names of men, 
poides a kind of fern, the root and especially among the Banra tribe, Narayan 
leaves of which come to Ajrneer from Doss, Bhagavan Dasa, Krishen Doss, for 
Arabia vi4 Bombay : considered as a tonic : instance, signify the slave of Narayan, Bha- 
four to six massa are a dose : one tola costs gavan, or Crishua; similarly bo Abid Ullah, 
two rupees.— Oen, Med, Top, p, 133. the slave of God, among the mahomedans. 

DARVESH, from Dar a door and Vihtan Kamdas is, in like manner, the slave of 
to beg, is the persian term synouimoua with Rama. Dewa Dasa are hindu temple 
the Arabic and Indian Fakir, a mahomedau women, common women. There are vast 
religious mendicant. Originally there were numbers and * varieties of slaves in British 
12 orders, viz. India, and in Eastern, and Southern Asia. 

Bafai Maulavi Jalwati The illegitimate sons of the Rana of 

6?adi Kadiri Khalwati Mewar are called das, literally ^ slave’ they 

Sahravardi Nakshbandi Bedawi have no rank, though they are liberally pro- 

Shibani Vaiai ♦ Bassuki vided for. Bussee signifies acquired slavery 

There have been many branches and at in contradistinction to gola a hereditary 
present, there are said to be 60 orders, slave”. The gola can only marry agoleo; 
Jalal-ud-Din, Eumi, the author of the Mas- the lowest Rajpoot would refuse his daugh- 
navi-i-sharif, founded the Mawlavi order, tor to a son of the Rana of this kind. The 
In European Turkey, the Darvesh have Bussee can redeem his liberty: the gola has 
formed somewhat prominent communities, no wish to do so, because he could not im- 
and about sixty different orders each named prove his condition nor overcome his natural 
after its founder are supposed to exist defects. To the bussee nothing dishonopr- 
there. The Batashi, of Constantinople, are able attaches : the class retain their employ- 
said to be quite atheistic, not attached monts and caste, and are confined to no occu- 
to the principles of the Koran, nor firm pation, but it must bo exercised with the 
believers in mahomed as a prophet. They chief’s sanction. Individuals reclaimed from 
are generally of the sect of Ali, therefore captivity, have in patitude given up their 
Sufi, or mahomedau spiritualists. The liberty : communities, when this or greater 
Bafai darvesh, so common in Turkey, in- evils threatened, have done the same for 
flict on themselves great self-torture. Some of protection of their lives, religion, and honour, 
the wandering Indian fakirs travel so far Instances exist of the population of 
west as Hungary, to visit the shrine of a towns being in this situation. The greater 
santon, Gul-baba, and travel into Tenasse- part of the inhabitants of the estate of 
rim and Burmah. One whom we recently Bijolli are the bussee of its chief, who is 
met near Hingolee, in the Dekhan, was a of the Pramara tribe: they are his subjects, 
native of the Punjab, but had been to Cey- The only badge denoting the bussee 
Ion, Mergui, Tavoy, Rangoon and Moulmein. is a small tuft of hair of the crown of the 
DARWAZ, a chieftaincy in the valley of head. The term interpreted has nothing 
the Oxus, .the chief claims a Grecian des- harsh in it, meaning ‘ occupant, dwel- 
oent, like the mir of Badakshan, and the ler, or settler.’ The numerous towns in 
chiefs of Ohitral, Qilgit, lekardo and others. India called Bussee have this origin. Famine 
8e0 Kabul, Kush. in the regions of Rajasthan is the great cause 
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oi‘ loftft of liberty : thoimtiils were sold in one 
great famine. The predatory system of the 
Piudari and mountain tribes aided to keep it 
up. The mahomedan slave girl is called 
Btindi, Londi, but when associating with their 
master is one of the Harm .-—TocTs Rajas¬ 
than. See Haram ; Ilareem. 

DASAGRIVA, or the “ Ten-necked” a 
name of liavana. See Ravana. 

DASAHARA or ‘‘ Ten Removing,” a name 
of Ganga. See Ganga, Gauges, Dussera. 

DASAHARA, or DASHARA, Sans. 
The tenth of Jeth Shuklil Pak.sh, which is 
the birthday of Gunga : also described as 
tlie tenth of Asin Shukl Paksh, Asoj or 
Ashwin shud, on which, after the worship and 
religious ceremonies performed during nine 
nights, the hiudus throw the images of Devi 
into tlie river. On this day, Rama marched 
against Ravana. The day is celebrated with 
great pomp by the mahrattas and hindus of 
northern and western India. The festival 
occurs about the first days of October. It is 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox or 
the breaking up of the S. W. monsoon. The 
nine days preceding the Dasara are the Nao- 
ratri, or “nine-nights” during which a brah¬ 
man is’engaged to read .the praises of Diirga, 
and, on the tenth, perform the horna or fire- 
sacritice, in which rice and ghee are poured 
into the fire. Bania women keep up a dance 
called Garbha. See Dussera. 

DASALATHAN, the Pali pronunciation 
of the name of Dasaratlia, who lived about 
the time of Agathocles in Bactria and of 
Maha Sewa Suratissa iu Ceylon. See In¬ 
scriptions. 

DAS ANA also Japa push pain, Tel. 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis.— L. 

DAS-ANN A, a class of the Garo tribe. 

DASARAT’HA, according to Wilson, the 
son of Aja and father of Rama, a distin¬ 
guished prince of the solar dynasty. Buch¬ 
anan supposes him to have lived in the 
fifteenth century before the Christian era. 
According to Wilson the sons of Dasaratha 
were Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, and Sa- 
trughaa. At the .time that Sita was married 
to Rama, Urmila, the other daughter of 
Janaka, was given to Lakshmana, and the 
two other brothers were married to Mandavi 
and Srutakirtti, the daughters of Kusadhwaja, 
the sovereign of Sankasya, or, according to 
the Agni Purana, of Kasi or Benares, and 
brother of Janaka, Hindoo Theatre^ Vol. I, 
p. 288-289. See Avataram, Inscriptions, p. 
382. Polygamy. 

DASARATHA KUMARA. See Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 377. 

. DAS A, an order of Vaishuava devotees. 
DASAWRI, Hind. Barley. 


DASHRl of Panjiib, Ficus glomeraia, 
Roxh., Willde* 

DASHT-I-BE-DAULAT is an elevated 
valley or plain, situated to the N. E. of Moos- 
tung, at the head of the Bolan pass. Its 
diameter is from 15 to 20 miles, and of its 
boundaries some approach the Bolan pass. It 
has no towns or villages, but is occasionally 
dotted with the toman ^of the Kurd tribe. 
Some portions of it are cultivated in the 
spring and summer months ; but during the 
winter it is a bleak, howling wilderness, desti¬ 
tute of trees, or any shelter ; the snow lies 
deep on it and cold winds whistle over its 
frozen surface. It is subject to the depreda¬ 
tions of the Kaka tribe of Alfghans, and cara¬ 
vans are frequently plundered by them. lu 
the summer it is clothed with the fragrant 
Terk plant, and its surface diversified by 
fields of waving grain. It has no streams, 
but one or two wells hav^been dug and water 
obtained with some difficulty ; the cultivators 
are dependent on rain and heavy dews, for the 
success of their labours. See Kabul, pp. 487, 
491 and 493. 

DASHT-I-GXJRAN, a plain south of Chap- 
par, iInhabited by the Suiiari, a branch of 
the Jehri tribe of Jhalawaii. It was once 
occupied by the Zigger Miughal, but their 
increasing numbers compelled them to mi¬ 
grate. See Kelat, p. 491. 

DASHT-I-KAPCHAK. Kapehak is a 
Turkish word, and Dasht means a wide un¬ 
cultivated plain. Markham Hmhassy^ p. 
XXXIV. 

DASI, Benq. Barleria coeiulea. 

DAS-NAMAH. A hiudu sect, worship¬ 
pers of Sivo, also called Dandi. Sankara 
Achayra was their founder. They take this 
name from the words “ Das” ten, and “ na- 
rnah,” a class, because there were ten orders 
amongst them. See Dandi, Hindoo, Sankara, 
Sauyasi. 

DAS PADSHAH-KI-GRANTII. This 
and the Adi-Graiith form the religious writ¬ 
ings of the Sikh sect. See Sikhs. 

DASRAT RAMA, a name of Rama Chan¬ 
dra. See Rama. 

DASRE, Tel. Cucumis utilissirnus. 

DAS SERA, or Navaratri. See Dussera, 
Hindu, Kalasa. 

DASTA, Nep. Spelter. 

D ASTAH, a kalliyou, a small hand-hookah, 
from Dast, the hand. 

DASTANE, DASTE, Hind. Gloves. 

DASTUR, a high priest of the Zoroas- 
trians. 

DASTUR, Pers. Hind. Custom ; hence» 
dasturi, a customary fee, perquisites paid by 
a dealer to servants when their master makes 
purchases. 
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DASTUR-UL-AMAL, a revenue work 
prepared in the time of Akbar.— Wils, 

DASYA, a name mentioned in the Sanscrit 
writings to indicate a race or races who, along 
with the M'hlecha, opposed the advancing 
Arian race. It is probable that they were 
the prior occupants of the new countries, and 
were all reduced to subjection or slaveiy, the 
word being either from Des a country or 
from “ Dasa” a slave. The Aitareya Bi-ah- 
mana says most of the Dasya, are sprung 
from Visvamitra, and Sanscrit writers applied 
tlie term Dasya to all the aborigines from the 
Naga of North Eastern Bengal, throughout 
all India, to the indigenous castes of Ceylon, 
to wit, the Koli-Sarpa, Serpent Kol or snake 
races.— W» JV. Hunter. See India ; M’hlecha. 

DASYAULUS, Thxoaites. Several species 
of this genus of trees occur in Ceylon, all 
middle-sized trees, viz.,D. fulvus, at Hewessee 
ill the Pasdoon Cories D. microphyllus, in the 
south, but rare : D. moonii, at Caltura near 
Ratnapoora: and D. neriifolia, “ Gang mee,'’ 
Singh.y common on the banks of rivers and 
streams in the warmer parts of the island. 
The last is the Bassia neriifolia of Moon’s 
Cat.-r- Thtvaites. 

DASY'LOMA BENGALENSE and D. 
glaucum, D C. plants of Bengal. 

DASYLOPUS, a genus of birds of the 
Phoenicophainoe, 4 gen. 1 sub-gen. 19 sp., viz., 
1 Dasyloplius superciliosus, Cuv, 3 Pliceni- 
cophaus : 5 Zanclostomus : 1 Kinortha : 4 
Taccocua : 5 Centrophus. See Birds, p, 475. 

DATA, n mode of address among fuqeers. 

DATA, Sans., a giver, from da, to give. 

DATCHANA. See Hindu, 

DATE PALM, Eng. The date tree is 
met with in almost every part of the South 
of Asia : in tlie peninsula of India, it shoots up 
in every dip of ground, and it i.s common in 
portions of the Dacca, Mimensing and Sunder- 
l)und districts. When not stunted in its 
growth by the extraction of its sap, it is a 
very handsome tree, rising to 30 or 40 f(?et 
in height, with a dense crown of leaves spread¬ 
ing in a hemispherical form on its summit. 
The leaves are from 10 to 15 feet long, and, 
composed of numerous leaflets or pinoles about 
18 iitches long, the fruit is only about one- 
fourth the size of the Arabian variety, no 
doubt to bo attributed to the neglect of its 
improvement. In India, it is used solely for 
the palm juice extracted from it. The pro¬ 
cess of tapping and extracting the juice goes 
on all the year round, but in Bengal it is con¬ 
tinuous from the 1st November to the 15th of 
February. Some days previously, the lower 
leaves of the crown are stripped off all round, 
and a few extra leaves from the side of the 
tree intended to be tapped. On the part thus 


denuded, a triangular incision is made with a 
knife, about an inch deep, so as to penetrate 
through the cortex and divide the sap vessels, 
one point of the triangle downwards, into 
which is inserted a piece of grooved bamboo, 
in order to direct the sap into an earthen pot 
suspended undei'nealh it by a string. The 
pots are .suspended in the evening, and, when 
sugar has to be made, are remov(jd very early 
the following inoi'iiing, ere the sun has 
sufficient heat to warm the juice, which would 
cause it immediately to ferment, and destroy 
its quality of crystallizing into sugar. The 
cutting being made in the afternoon, in Bengal 
next morning the pot is found to contain, from 
a full-grown tree, 10 seers of juice, the second 
morning 4 seers, and the tliird morning 2 
seers of juice ; the quantity exuding after¬ 
wards is so small that no pot is suspended for 
the next four days. The boiling apparatus 
consists of a hole of about 3 feet in diameter, 
sunk about 2 feet in the ground, over which 
are supported by mud arches four thin earthen 
pans of a semi-globular shape, amf four inches 
in diameter ; the'hole itself is the furnace, 
and has two apertures on opposite sides for 
feeding in the fuel and for the escape of the 
smoke. The fire is lit so soon as the juice is 
collected and jioured into the four puns, which 
are kept constantly supjilied with fi’csh juice 
as the wat(jr evaporates, until the whole 
produce of the morning is boiled down to the 
required density. As tlui contents of each 
pan become sufficuently boiled, they arc 
ladled out into other earthen pots or jars, 
of various sizes, from 5 to 20 seers of con¬ 
tents, according to the lo(!al custom, and in 
these the boiled extract cools, crystallizes 
into a hard compound of granulated sugar 
and molas.ses, and is brought to market for 
sale as goor. By subsequent processes the 
goor is deprived more or less of its molasses 
and impurities. A Persian poem cedebrates 
the date palm and its 3G0 uses. A recent 
writer has supposed the date to be the conical 
figure, on the top of the th}'rsus of Bacchus. 
This fruit, according to Pliny, was consecrated 
to the worship of almost every heathei^divi¬ 
nity, and the date palm is the sculptural emblem 
of all that is dignified, beautiful and good, and 
entered largely into the oiiiamentatiou of 
temples. See Dates : Phccnix. 

DATE-PLUM OF CriiNA. Diospyros kaka. 
DATLS. 

Dattes, Fa. Khurma, Guz., Hind., 

Datteln, Gek. Malay, Pers. v 

Dateri, It. Khajur, Hind., Pers. 

. Datiles, Sp. 

The be.st dates are the fruit of the Phoenix 
dactylifera, dried in the sun. They have a 
shrivelled appearance, and a pleasant sub¬ 
acid taste. They are brought to Bombay 
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from the Arabian Gulf’. The di«trict.s of 
Multui), Dera Ghazi-Khaii and Muzaffargarli, 
produce dates in large quantities from the P. 
sylvestris, but of an inferior kind to tliose of 
Arabia: they are, however, preserved, eitlier 
by being dried or else by being boiled in oil and 
water, and them dried : when about to ripen, a 
piece of matting is put over the cluster lo 
prevent the ravages of birds, &c. A gum is 
obtJiined fr(#ri the P. sylvestris palm-tree, 
called ‘Miuckrnchil.” The date trees on the 
coast of Oman form a continuous grove to 
Khorfakan, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, and the Arabs have a saying that 
a traveller may proceed the whole distatice 
without ever losing their shade. Dates form 
the principal export from Oman, large quan¬ 
tities being taken to India, where a con¬ 
siderable share is consumed in making arrack. 
The middle classes of the mahoinedan and 
hindu population are very partial to them. 
The best are brouglit from Basrah and Bah¬ 
rein, those from Oman being classed next 
in excellence. There are scvei’al methods of 
presferviug them ; some arc simply dried and 
then strung on lines : others, which is the 
usual plan, are packed in baskets. Notwith¬ 
standing their great number, every tree has 
its separate owner, and disputes between the 
relations of those who die intestate, are, 
in consequence, very frc(pjent.— IVellsteiVs 
Travels.^ Fo/./.,/a 188. Fraser's Journey^ 
p. 1 A.Burton's pilgrimage to Mccca^ Vol IH.^ 
p, 40o. Powell's Hand-hook o f the Punjab. 

1)A-T11A-LW0N, Burm. Moringa ptery- 
gosperma. 

DAT1LK8, Sp. Dates. 

DATIRA, Mattr. Ficus t’siela, Rojcb. 

DATISCA CANNABINA, 

Ik’l-bir, IIiNJ). 

Grows in Cashmere, Kauawui-, Nepal and 
the Himalaya : its hark and the woody j)or- 
tions of the root are much esteemed in the 
Punjab for dyeing silk of a yellow colour. 
The bark also contains a bitter principle, 
like quassia. Root exported to Amritsir as 
• stuff.— Drs. J. L. Stewart, M.D, 

Clegkorn, Punjab Report, Kulla and Kan- 
gra, p. 80. Cal, Cat, Rx, 1862. 8ee Dyes. 

DATOKF—? Grislea tomentosa. 

DATOO, a petty chief in Sumatra. 

DATTA, Tam. Dungaree. 

DATTA JAYANTI, a hindu festival held 
in honour of a deity named Datta. 

DATTELN, Geu. Datteri, It. Dattes, 
Fk. Dates. 

DATTUR, Hind. Datura stramonium. 

DATUS, Malay. A governor under a 
sultan. 

DATUNI. The root of the Croton tig- 
liura, brought to Ajmerc from Delhi and 
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Pali: it is a very powerful purge, much used 
in prescriptions : one seer costs four rupees. 
— Gen, Med, Top*, p, 133. 

DATURA, a genus of plants common in 
India, both Wild and cultivated, the colours 
of the flovvers are white, yellow, purple, and 
blue. Wight figures D. fastuosa, D. mete I 
and D. stramonium. 

DATURA ALBA, Eiimph, 

D. metel, Uoxb., Rheede. 

Jouz-mazil, Arab. 1 Dattur, Panjab. 

Ohatura, Hkng., Eng. | Tattur ,, . 
Pa-daing-phoo, Bukm. Vclle umate, Tam. 

Sada Dhatura, Hind. Dutturnmummetta, Tel. 

Hiimata,llumafcLi,MALEAL. j Telia umati, ,, 

D. alba (sada dhatura) and D. fastuosa 
(kala datura) similarly to D. stramonium, are 
use<l to stupify a person where robbery is 
intended. Bishop Ileber thus notices this 
plant in his “ Walk in Bengal,” 

“ AVhile to the cooler air contest 
Tlic broad datura bares her breast 
Of fragrant scent and virgin wliite, 

A pearl around the locks of night.” 


DATURA FASTUOSA, Mill, Box, 


Datura metel, W. 


Jouz-niazil. A rab. 
Pad-daing*phu, Buhm. 
Kala dhatura, Bkng. 
Purple thorn apple. Eng. 
Methcl seed. ,, 

Do\vny thorn apple, ,, 
Lai dhatura, Hind. 
Kala „ 

Dhatura, ,, 

Krishna dhatura, ,, 


Botikubuug, • Malay. 
Kachu-bong, ,, 

Nella uinata, MalEAL. 
IJinana nella umatrt, ,, 
Gaoz-giah, Peus. 
Anhenta, Singh. 

Karu uinatc, Tam. 

Nalla uir.mctta, Tel. 
Kalu uttana, ,, 


This is very common over both of the 
peninsulas of India. The seeds arc given 
with sweetmeats to stupify, and the effects 
have been known to continue for two days, 
and still recovery take place ; cold affusion 
and strong stimulant emetics constitute the 


most effectual treatment. The vision often 


continues obscured long after the general 
recovery takes place. This state is bCfit 
remedied by blisters to the temples or nape of 
the neck, and by cold affusion. If given 
while the stomach is empty a much smaller 
dose may induce all the preceding symptoms 
and prove fatal. This is well known to the 
Indian poisoners, who suit the time of admi¬ 
nistration according to the purpose they mean 
to serve. Both the single and double-floWered 
varieties of this species may bo often seen 
near Burman houses, and children not knowing 
its poisonous character, sometimes eat the 
fruit, with very serious effects. Its largo 
tulip-shaped white flower is sacred to Maha- 
deva.— O'Shaug/messy, Oen, Med, Top., p, 
133. Cat, Exit, 1862. Mason. 

DATYA, in hindu mythology, brahmins 
who were slain by the gods. Brahminicide, is 
the sin of killing a brahmin. The Datya, ac¬ 
cording to the hindu mylhology, were brah¬ 
mins, and were slain by tlie gods ; but were 
resuscitated by Sukra, their guru, and attack- 
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JMWA-I-ATSHAK. 
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cd the gods in Swcrga, from which the gods 
Jfled in various disguises ; i/idia as a peacock, 
Yamuna as a crow, Kuvcrn a lizard, Agni a 
pigeon, Nairat a parrot, Varuna a partridge, 
Vayu a dove, &c, Judra thus lost his heaven •* 
hut lie afterwards slew Viira, the datya, and 
committed tlie crime of brahminicide, for j 
Avhich he had again to leave heaven and do 
penance. TJiis myth seems to be an account 
of one of tlic ancient wars between the Arian 
brahmins and a race with whom they came in 
contact, 01 * a relation of the suppression of the 
vedic naturalism.— Co/e. Myth. Hind., p. 376. 

DAIJBENTONIA PUNICEA, Howering 
plants brought from South America, grow 
well in a sandy loam. 

DAUCUS CAUOTA, Lhm. 

Utaflin-jezr, An. Mor-maj, Pan.iari. 

Jazar-ul-bostani, ,, Fal ,, ,, 

Gajar, Duk. Kach ,, ,, 

Carrot, Eng. Canjma, Sans. 

»Jazr, Egypt. Grinjuna, ,, 

Staphulinos, Gr. Gajjara kelangu, Tam. 

Gajra, Gajur, Jugur, Hind. Carrot kelangu, ,, 
Eirduk, Pers. Gajjara gadda, Tel. 

Cultivated all over ludia ; 0"Sh. page 3., 


I split. Tito leaves arc used as a dye.—Captain 
/ Da?ice. 

I DAUlilAN, a Tungus race dwelling on 
the Upper Amur, all well wade, especially the 
women. The secretaries of the mandarins 
who are sent to this part, are privileged by 
a letter from the khan to select any women 
or young girls whom they may fancy, when¬ 
ever love prooipts them. Mr. Ravenstein says 
that he frequently was present #hen the best¬ 
looking were taken away in a cart. Some men 
whose wives had been selected in this manner 
consider it a special favor to have such 
fine gentlemen as brothers-in-law. Others, 
though discontented are compelled to conceal 
their chagrin for fear of punishment and 
<lisgrace.— Ravoistein*s Russians, p. 365. 

DAUSS, in lat. 25° 9' N., long. 53° U E., 
one and a half mile long, is a bare volcanic 
island on the N. side of the Persian Gulf.— 
florshurgh. 

DAVAITDARUM, Erythroxylou tercola- 
tuin, Sethia Indica. 

DAVA-DATSI, Tel. Vitis vinifeia. 


DAUGHTER, from duhitri, Sans., milking. DAVALLIA, an elegant fern, very plcn- 
DAUD-KHANI, Hind. A white wheat, tiful in the neighbourhood of Maulmain, 
DAULA, IIiND. White sugar-cane, the best characterised by the fructifications being in 
kind. * roundish separate spots near the margin.— 

DAULATABAD. Sec Dowlatabad. Mason. 

DAULI : at Daiili, in Cuttack, are two DAVANAMU, Tel., also Naga-davana 
separate local edicts, the remaining edicts Artemisia vulgaris— J.. B., iii, p. 420. 
corresponding with those at Girnar in Guja- DAVARADANGI CHETTU, Tel. Acacia 
rat. They are in the old Lat character, in spcciosa. 

old Pali, of the third or fourth century before DAV A RAJ PUTNAM, a table-land bound- 
Clirist, probably li. c. 306 ? Devanampiya, ing tlie Neilgherries to the north. See Ko- 
the young prince of Ougeiu is named‘Hhe rainhur. 

beloved of the gods the king is probably the DA V ERSOLABETTA, a Peak, in L. 11° 
father of Asoka, who was regent at Ougeiu. 27’ N., L. 76° 43’ E. in the Neilgherries, two 
Both edicts appoint two tupha, or colleges miles noi lli of Ootakamimd is 8,380 ft. above 
for meditation and the propitiation of heaven, the sea. 

The question of atheism in ancient buddhism DAVETTE, Singh. Canillia zeylanica, 
is set at rest by these edicts, wliich repeatedly Wight's 11/. 

speak of this world and the world hereafter ; DAVID ELLIAS. See Karund. 

and the people are expressly commanded to DAVID, king of tlie Jews, n. c. 1028, 

propitiate heaven, and to ‘‘confess and believe reigned 41 years.— Bunsen. 
in God, who is the wortliy object of obedience,” DAVIE, Majoi*, commandant at Kandy of 
or more literally, Him, The Eternal, ye shall the Briti.sli forces that were destroyed on 24th, 
propitiate by prayer.— Fo/. iv, p. 442. 25th and 26th June 1803, lie was taken 

DAUND AN-I-FEL, Pers. Ivory of ele- prisoner and kept a prisoner till his death in 
phant teeth : properly, Dandan, Pers., a tooth. 1810. 

DA U NIGH A. See Dhuuchi. DAVOLIA, Hind. Eragrostis cynosu- 

DAUNKISTSJIL.—Cajaputi. roides. 

DAUNLACCA, Malay. Lawsonia alba, DAVOU, Sans. Wood oi- Timber. 
Lawsouia inermis.— Henna. DAWA, Ai^, Hind., Pers. A claim. La- 

DAUPHINE DU GANGE, Cuv. Plata- dawa, no demands. Madda’a, a claimant. Mad- 
nista gangetica, See Mammalia. da-alei, a defendant. 

DAUP-YAN, a Tavoy wood, used for DAWA, Pers., Hind. Medicine -.—properly 
building.— Col. Frith. dowa. 

DAIIP-YAT. In Amherst, a timber em- DAWADAR, Duk. Erythroxylou tcreolu- 
ploycd for laftcrs ; it is a beautiful yellowish- turn. 

white compact wood, but has a tendency to DAWA-J-ATSHAK, Hind. Gentian root. 




DAY. 


DAY. 


DAWA-I-MUBARAK, Hind. Cleroclen- 
droii siphonantbus. 

DAWA J.PECHISH, Hind. Ophelia eJe- 
gans. 

DAWALKARANDA, Singh. Cassia bark. 
Cinnamon. * 

DAWANIYA, SiNGir. Grewia tili^foiia* 

VahL 

DAWANUM, Tel. Southern wood. 

DA WAR, known in old times as the 
“ Bilad-ud-dawar,” and by the modern in- 
liabitants as Zamin-i-dawar. A large province, 
contiguous to Rukhkhaj, Bust and Ghor, and 
the opening of the latter to Sijistan. Elphin- 
stone says on the right bank of the river 
Helmand lies the rich country of Zamindawar, 
which has the Parapomisan mountains on the 
north, and some hills connected with that range 
are found within its limits. This fine countiy 
extends for forty or fifty miles to the west of 
the Helmand.— Elphinstone^s Cabiil^ 4/o., p. 
J22. Reinaud, Mem, stir VIrtde, p. 173. 

DAWARICA. See Dwarka ; Kattyaw^ar. 

DAWATA GAHA, Singh. Carallia lu- 
cida, Roxb, 

DAWI, Hind. Grislea tomentosa. 

DAW-NEE, Buum. Eriolwna, Species. 

DAWODir AR.—See Porcupine. 

DAWOL KURCENDA, Singh. Cassia 
cinnamomum. 

DAWITDZYE, a tribe of Afghans. 

DAWU-GAS, Singh.,C onocarpus latifolia, 
Roxb. 

DAWUL-KURUNDU, Singit., Litsjca 
zeylauica ? Nees? 

DAWURA, Maiir. Conocarpus latifolia.— 
Roxb. 

DAWUT, invitation ; also Exorci.sni, prac¬ 
tised by rnahomedaus in India to command the 
presence of genii and demons,—for the protec¬ 
tion from evil, casting out of devils, to create 
enmities, friendships or love between people, 
to destroy or injure enemies, detect crimes. 
These are effected by philters, puleetahs or 
lamp-charms, smoke-charms, amulets.— Herkl. 

DAY, Mr., a servant of the English East 
India Company, who founded Madras in 
1639. 


DAY, Dr. Francis, a Madras medical 
officer, who wrote on the Fishes of India. In 
1865 he published his fishes of Malabar, the 
niaoteen new species described in which were 
lodged in the British Museum. 

DAY. 


Yom, Arab. 
DivouR, Can. 
Din, Him 


Roz, Pers. 
Nal, Tam. 
Dinam, Tel. 


The names of the days of the week are 
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Scandinavian and Saxon. 
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Suiya-w’ar 

Som, or Indu-war ...j 
Mangal-war .. 1 

Bud-war 

Vris^hpat-war 

Sucra-war 

Bani, or Sanichra war ...! 

Tamul. 

Nayar, 

Tingal, 

Sheway. 

Budhun. 

Vyazhun. 

Velli. 

Sanl. 

Jewish. 

Yom rishon 

Yom sani 

Yom salisa 

Yom rabihi 

Yom umishi ...! 
Yom sisi 

Yom sabat 

Burmese. 

Tanen ga nway ... 
Ta nen la 

Dn ga 

Bud da hoo 
Kyapaday 

Thoukkya 

Tsa nay 
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From the remotest times, amongst the 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, 
Greeks and the nations of northern Europe, 
there has been a hebdomadary division of the 
month. In general, the days are commenced by 
the day of the sun, followed by the moon, and 
the five planets Mars, Mercury, Jupiter. 
Venus and Saturn. 
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DAY. 


The fbllowiug origin of the ancieut names 
has been suggested in connexion with astro¬ 
nomical science: the planetary arrangement of 
Ptolemy was tlius Saturn ; 2, Jupiter ; 3, 
Mars ; 4, the Sun ; 5, Venus ; 6, Mercury ; 
7, the Moon ; each of these planets was 
supposed to preside, successively, over each 
hour of the 24 of each day, in tlie order 
above given. In this way Satuiii would 
preside over the first hour of the first day, 
Jupiter over the second liour. Mars over 
the third, the Sun over the fourth, and so 
on. Thus the sun presiding over the fourth, 
eleventh and eighteenth hours of tlie first 
day, would preside over the first hour of the j 
second day, and carrying on the series, the I 
Moon would preside over the first hour of 
the third day. Mars over the first hour of the 
fourth day, Mercury over the first hour of the 
fifth day, Jupiter over the first hour of the 
sixth day, and Venus over the first hour of 
the seventh day. Hence, the names of the 
days y^t used in tlie learned professions 
throughout Europe. ? 

The present Euglish names arc derived 
from the Saxon :—Tiw, Wooden, Thor, and 
Friya, were deities of the pagan Saxons. 
Thor was the god of thunder, as well as the 
ancient Jove, and Friya was a goddess, the 
wife of Woden. 

The hiiidus, however, reckon by the light 
and dark halves of the moon which they 
designate kista (or krishna) and sakla pak- 
sham, though they, too, have a weekly ar- 
ningeraent. The Rajput names of the day, 
the Sooraj-war, or Adit-war, is Sunday, and 
the days of the week are from the other 
planets, Mangala is one of the oldest names 
of the hindu Mars, Kumara, to whom the 
Wodens-day of the iN'orth-men, the Mardi of 
the French, and the dies martis of the Ro¬ 
mans, are alike sacred. Ma?iyala also means 
happy, the reverse of the origin of Mongol 
said to mean ‘ sad.’ Vris'hut-pate^ is he who 
rides on the bull ; the steed or vahan of the 
Rajpoot god of war, and Sucra is a Cyclop, 
regent of the planet Venus. 

The manner of reckoning the days by the 
ancient Jews, and which subsists amongst 
that people at the present time, is, to com¬ 
mence the day at a certain hour of the even¬ 
ing, and to finish it on the next evening at 
the same hour. Thus their sabbath begins 
on the afternoon of Friday, and is completed 
on the afternoon of Saturday. The Roman 
Catholic church also commences its festivals 
in the evening ; and this custom is retained 
in Britain in some of the popular observances, 
such as the eve of St. eJohn and Christmas 
eve. The English names of the days of the 
week arc derived from the vSaxons, Avho had 
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partly adopted their names from the more 
civilized nations of antiquity. The civil day 
of Britain now commences at 12 o’clock at 
midnight, and, lasts till the same hour of the 
following night. The civil day is distin¬ 
guished from the astronomical .day, which 
begins at noon, and is counted up to 24 hours, 
terminating at the succeeding noon. This 
mode of reckoning the day, is that used in 
the Nautical Alrnauac, and it sometimes leads 
to mistakes with persons not familiar with 
this manner of computation : a little consi^ 
deration will obviate the difficulty. Thus 
January 10, fifteen hours, in astronomical 
time, is January 11,3 in the morning civil 
time. In France and most of the States of 
Europe, as with the British, the hours are 
counted up to 12, from midnight till noon, 
and from noon till midnight. In parts of 
Italy, and of Germany, the day is held to 
commence about sunset, and the hours are 
counted on till the next sunset. This mode 
is very inconvenient to travellers, as the noon 
of the “ Italian hours” at the summer solstice 
is 16 o’clock, and 19 o’clock at the winter 
solstice. 

The division of the day among mahorne^ 
dans is chiefly subservient to the stated time 
of performing their dQvotions, and is not 
generally very accurate. They begin their 
account at sunset, reckoning twelve hours 
from thence to sunrise, whether the night be 
long or short, from sunrise to sunset they 
also reckon tw^elve hours, and consequently a 
night hour is longer in the winter than an 
hour of the day, and in summer the hours of 
the day are longer tiian those of the night. 
At the equinoxes alone, all the hours are of 
equal length, and then they coincide with 
those adopted by the British, French and 
Germans, in commencement and duration, 
differing, of course 6 hours in enumeration, 
so that six o’clock of Britain is their twelve, 
seven is their one, &c. At other periods of 
the year, also, their six o’clock coincides with 
our twelve, but every other hour differs more 
or less from those of Britain. The time of 
sunrise, and, consequently, the length of the 
day, being known, the length of each hour 
will be easily found by division, and the period 
of any given hour determined. Thus, if the 
sun rise at 7 o’clock, the length of the day 
will be 10 hours (of 60 minutes each) and 
that of each hour 50 minutes. One o’clock, 
mahomedau reckoning, will then be at 50 
minutes after 7, two o’clock 40 raiuutes after 
8, and three o’clock will be half-past 9, and 
so on of the others. When the sun vises at 
5 o’/clock, the first three hours of the day will 
be completed, severally, at ten minutes after 
six, twenty minutes after seven, and half-past 
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eight. In every case six o’clock arrives 
exactly at in id-clay, which, in India, is called 
“ do pahar or the second watch.” Mahome- 
dans ill India, also, reckon part of a day for 
the whole ; tlius what they mean by three 
days, is the day on which an event hap¬ 
pens and the two following. The malio- 
medaus reckon the sidereal day, in their time, 
from sunset to snnset, differing thus from the 
European civil day, midnight to midnight, or, 
solar day, midday to midday. 

Though the Gothic and Scandinavian nations 
have, in the cases of Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, given the names of 
Scandinavian deities, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, 
Friga, to four days of the week,—most of the 
northern nations have preserved the Latin 
names as in 

French —March, Mercredi, Jeudi, Vendredi. 
Spanish —Martes, Miercoles, Jnenes,Vienies. 
Ita Han —Martedi, Mercoledi, Gio v ed i, Vcnerdi, 
while for Saturday they have taken the Sab¬ 
batical word.— 7'od's liajastlihn^ VoL /., p/i. 
232 a7td 595, Boivring^s Sia?ri. 

DAYAK is fhe iiame given to all the wild 
tribes of Sumatra and Celebes, but i.s parti¬ 
cularly applied to those of Uorneo whore tlmy 
are most numerous, some are wild savages but 
others have fixed habiiations, large barrack- 
like huts, containing many families. They 
are ignorant of any written charac*ter. In 
their wans thciy clotlie in prepared skins, their 
arms arc the sword and spear and Idowpipc. 
The Kayan Dayak are idol worshipjiers, keep 
their dead for some days, and inter in a coffin 
made of the hollow trunk of a tree. See Dyak. 

DAYAL B1 Ul). Sc e Robin. 

DAYAMUR, a magnitirent peak in the 
Bara Laclia or Western Himalaya, visible 
from Rarnm-igur in the Pnnjah. 

DAYG, a large, or Dayg-cha, a small 
copper caldron ; from the Aiabic degh and 
degh-cha. 

DAY-LILIES, tlie genus Hemorocallis. 

DEAD. The remains of the several races in 
South Eastern Asia arc variously disposed of. 
One of the nio.st ancient of the races, the 
Parsee or Guebre, tlic followers of Zertusht or 
Zoroaster, expose their dead bodies on iron bars 
over a deep well enclosed in a circular tower. 
The buddhist Tibetans allow the dead to be 
dragged in an unseemly manner to a distance 
and then exposed. The dead of the buddhist 
Burmese, of rank, particularly of the religious 
phoongee, is laid in honey for a year, and then 
conveyed,seemingly with much rejoicing,to the 
burning place and burned amidst fire-works. 
The Chinese revere the dead and make pil¬ 
grimages to their ancestors’ graves. Their 
dead are placed in coffins made of great logs of i 
wood and lodged in chambers above ground 


in the manner of the ancient Jews. Some of 
these log coffins are valuable, and it is usual for 
the rich Chinese to keep their coffins ready for 
their own use. The Saiva hindu, the Jangam 
or Lingadari, the pariah or outcast races and 
the five artizaii classes of India, all inter their 
dead with their faces to the north. The 
artizari dead are seated facing the north. The 
vaishnava hindu who die of ordinary diseases 
are burned on a funeral pyre, and it was 
not unusual amongst the huruing classes of the 
Rajputs and hindus of the Mahratta country 
and northern India, for their widows to place 
themselves alive alongside the bodies of their 
deceased husbands. Amongst the Balinese, 
the widow and slaves of the deceased great are 
burned along with the deceased. Bui with the 
vaishnava hindu, unmarried persons or such 
as have died of small-pox or cholera are 
burned, and their ashes thrown into water. 
TJie mahomedan dead are all buried, and visits , 
are paid to their graves. Dr. Livingstone 
describes the pracrtice of the Balonda of S. 
Africa to bo, to abandon the spot where a 
favorite wife has died.— Livmgstone Travels,. 
See Burial. 

DEAD SEA,called now Balir-ul-I.ot, or the 
Sea of Lot,is the largest lake in Palestine, being 
40 miles long with an average breadth of 9 
miles and at places 200 1‘athoms deep. It occu¬ 
pies the valley of Siddim, in which were the 
cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Ad mar, Zeboim 
and Zoar, wliich sunk by some convulsion of 
nature. The Dead Sen has'been known by 
several names. It. is called the Sea of 
the Plain, Deut., iii. 17 ; the Salt Sea, in 
Dent., iii. 17 ; Josh., xv. 5 ; from the ex¬ 
tremely salt and bitter taste of its waters, 
whi(di hold two lbs. of salt in a gallon, and 
the East Sea in Ezek., xlvii. 18 ; Joel, ii. 20, 
from its position with respect to the Judreaii 
mountains. Josephus and the Roman writers 
call it the Lake Asphaltites, from the abund¬ 
ance of the bitumen found in it. The more 
familiar name, the Dead Sea, is in allusion to 
the ancient tradition, erroneously but gener¬ 
ally received, that no animal could exist in its 
salt and hydrosulphuric waters. It is 1,300 
feet below the general sea level, and 4,000 feet 
below Jerusalem, but the general slope of the 
intervening district is so regular that from the 
spires of the city and the Mount of Olives, 
one can look down directly upon its waters.— 
Taylor Saracen^ p, 63 ; Maury's Physical 
Geography^ p, 186 ; Robertson's Travels^ 
Palestine and Syria, Vol, i, pp, 61, 68* 
DEALS. 

Dooler. Dan. Tavole. It, 

Deelen. Dut. Plane. „ 

Deal boards. Eng. Tarcice. PoL. 

Sawn wood. „ Doski. Ras, 

Planches minces. Fr. Tiljor. Sw. 

Dieleii. Ger, 
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Thin fir planks much used in carpentry, 
foiled by sawing the trunk of a fir tree longi¬ 
tudinally.— Fmdknevy McCulloch, 

BEE ABA, OR DEWARA, Hind. Allu¬ 
vial soil, or an island formed in the bed of a 
river,— Elliot, 

DEA-PHUL, Bkng. Artocarpus lakoo- 
cha.— Roxh, 

DEAR-KA-TEL, HiNd. Cedar tree oil. 

DEATH^S HEAD MOTH, the Achoron- 
tia Satan as of Ceylon. See Acherontia. Insects. 

DEB, Ben., Urya. A cognomen appro¬ 
priate to brahmans, as Chandradeb. 

DEBAL, a part of Sind, famous in ancient 
times, but site now unknown ; supposed by 
Burnes and Burton, to be the modern Tatta. 
Tatta is still styled Debal or Dewal (temple), 
by the Arabs and Persians. Mr. Elphin- 
stone and M. Reinaud point to Karachi, and 
Dr. Burnes and Mr. Crow indicate a site 
between Karachi and Tatta. Mr. Thomas 
gives Karachi as the ancient Debal. The 
temple was probably on the promontory now 
occupied by Fort Manora, and was occupied 
by a pirate tribe called Tangamura.— Elliot's 
Hist, of India, 

DEBANSHAB, Pers. Ocymum basilicum. 
DE BARROS and DE CONTO, two 
Portuguese writers who, in concert, gave a 
history of the Portuguese in Asia. Joao de 
Barros held at Lisbon the office of Custodian 
of the records of India. He was a contem¬ 
porary of Albuquerque and died in 1570. He 
published three decades, his fourth being 
posthumous, but in these he celebrated the 
achievements of Albuquerque, to whom he 
stood in the same relation as Orftie, the Eng¬ 
lish historian does to the English conqueror 
Clive. His companion writer was Diego de 
Con to, and their book was entitled Da Aria 
dos Feitos que as Portuguezes fozeram no 
descubrimento e conquista das terras e mares 
do Oriente, Lisbon, 1778. DeBarros was born 
in A. D. 1496 and died in 1570. The first 
decade of his work was published in 1552 ; 
^the second in 1853 ; the third in 1563, and 
the fourth after his death in 1777-8.— Ten- 
nenty Bikmore. 

DEBDAREE, Beng., Hind. Guatteria 
longifoUa. Mast tree. 

BEB-DHANYA—Sorghum vulgare. 
DEBKI, the dance of the Ai'abs, resem¬ 
bles in some respects that of the Albanians, 
and those who perform in it are scarcely less 
vehement in their gestui'es, or less extrava¬ 
gant in their excitement, than those wild 
mountaineers. They form circle, holding one 
another by the hand, and moving slowly 
round at first, go through a shuffling step 
with their feet, twisting their bodies into 
various attitudes. As the music quickens 
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their movements are more active ; they stamp 
with their feet, yell their war cry, and jump 
as they hurry round the musicians. The 
motions of the women are not without grace ; 
but, as they wrap themselves in their coarse 
cloaks before they join in the dance, their 
forms, which tho simple Arab shirt so well 
displays, are entirely concealed .—jMyard 
Ninevehy pp. 119, 120. Baron de Bode's 
Travels, 

DE BODE. See Baron de Bode. 
DEB-RAJAH, the temporal ruler of the 
Shot, from Deo the deity. 

DEBRA TABOR, a town in Amlmra in 
Abyssinia, formerly a small village. It was 
afterwards a place of considerable size, and 
the residence of the emperor Theodore. 
DEBUL. SeeDabul. Debal. 

DEBURAH, Heb. In the Scriptures, are 
several Hebrew words which in the English 
version have been translated, fly, viz., Oreb, 
Zebub, Deburrah,T8ira, Sarabira,Bak,Cinnim. 
The Orov or Orob, Heb., a swarm or assem¬ 
blage, is translated in Ps. cv. 31, swai'ms of 
flies, but Exod. viii. 31, also Ps. Ixxviii. 45, 
is supposed to allude to the musquito. The 
Hebrew Zenon, of Ecc. x. 1 and Is. viii. 
18, is not known. Flies are undoubtedly very 
troublesome at some seasons in tropical Asia, 
but an infusion of quassia sweetened with 
sugar, on a plate destroys them. See Fly. 

DECAISNE. Messrs. Carabessedes and 
Decaisne, issued a volume on some of tho 
plants of Jacquemont’s voyage. 

DECAISNEA, a very remarkable plant, 
which Dr. Hooker saw in flower in the Lachen 
valley and is called “ Loodoorna” by the Bho- 
teea, and “Nomorchi^^ by the Lepcha. It grew 
on the ridge near Tumloongand the Ryot val¬ 
ley at 7,000 feet ; it bears a yellow fruit like 
short cucumbers, full of a soft, sweet, milky 
pulp, and large black seeds ; it belongs to a 
new genus, allied to Stauntonia, of which two 
Himalayan kinds produce similar, but less 
agreeable edible fruits the “ Kole-pot” of the 
Lepcha.— Hooker Him, Jour,, VoL ii, p, 198. 

DeCANDOLLE, author of Prodromus 
Systematis Natur. Vegetabilium. 

DECAPODA MACROURA, a division of 
the Crustacea, See Crangonidse, Crustacese. 
Shrimps. 

DECASCHISTIA CROTONIFOLIA, 
syn. Girardinia leschenaultiana, exhibited 
by Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, appears to yield a good fibre. 

S LOGAN, a great table land, south of the 
uddah river. The name is derived from 
a Sanscrit word, meaning the right hand, and, 
metaphorically, the south, because a hindii 
when facing the east, has this region on his 
right.' The boundaries of the Deccan terri- 
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tory have never been fixed authoritatively, great volcanic outburst of green-stone rock 
but the countries in the Peninsula have been which covers all Berar from theNerbuddah to 
distinguished by this name from the earliest Bombay and southwards through Nirmul to 
times. The term signifies the south; as Naldroog through many thousand square miles. 
Poorub does the east, when applied to Bengal Between Naldroog and Beder and for a 
and its dependencies. But, at the present day, hundred miles to its north and south are great 
the .term is generally applied to the Hyder- hills oflaterite. The area covered by Deccan 
abad and Dowlatabad provinces lying between trap, in the peninsula of India cannot be 
Berar and the Kistnah, and from the Syhadri little less than 200,000 square miles. Ex- 
or western ghauts, eastwards to Telinganah. cept the hollow of the Loonar lake there 
The British in northern India, however, make is no trace of any crater in this volcanic 
the Deccan more extensive and regard it as region ; twenty miles to the east of Nirmul, 
including all the southern table-laud, sup- and a few miles south of the mountains, 

ported as it were by a triangle formed by hornblende slate occurs, resting On granite 

the Sautpoora or sub-Vindliya on the N., and quartz rock. The countries through 

the Syhadri or western gliauts on the west which the Gutpurba and the Malpurba run, 
and the eastern ghauts on the E.; the Saut- and the lower course of the Kistnah, Bheema 
poora range constituting the base of the and Tumbudra and all about Kalladgee, 

triangle. The length,from the Sautpoora range Kurnool and Cuddapah are formed of strata- 
to Salem, is about 700 miles; breadth from of limestone and clay slate, the granitic 
Mahabaleshwar to Sirgoojah about 700 miles, platform of the Deccan, which intervenes 
But if Choota-Nagpore be considered as part between the Kistnah and the Godavery, iuter- 
of this great table-land, it may be said to sected by numerous green-stone dykes (some- 
exteud nearly 250 miles farther in a north- times of green-stone porphyry), having for 
easterly direction, or about 950 miles in all. the greater part a direction from S. by E. to 
Its highest parts are those nearest the W. N. by W., and not very different from that of 
ghauts, and in the centre of Mysore. Malm- several of the ranges of basaltic mountains to 
baleshwar in L. 18“ N., and L. 73“ 45 east the north. The seaward face of the table-land 
is 4,700 ft. The source of Kistnah, 4,500 towards the W., though abrupt, is not preci- 
ft. Source of Godavery, 3,000 ft. Poona, pitous, but consists of a succession of terraces 
1,823 ft. Source of Manjera, 3,019 ft., or steps. On the Coromandel side the slope to 
and the rivers rising in ravines between spurs the sea is gentle, exhibiting the alluvial depo- 
of the W. ghauts, wind their way through sits borne down from the higher portions of 
E. ghauts across the Deccan, the slope being the table-land. The inhabitants of this great 
in that direction. Plains of Nagpore, 1,000 region are nations speaking Gondi, Mahratta, 
ft. slope to S. E. drained by Wciu-Gunga, Telugu and Canarese, and for 120 miles north 
which falls into the Godavery. Hyderabad, west from the town of Sadasheepet running on 
is 1,800 ft. Secunderabad, in L. 17® 26', through Beder and Daugapura these three 
N. L. 78“ 33' ; E. is 1,837 ft. Beder, in L. languages join, and the villages are styled si- 
17’ 53', L. 77* 36' ; E. is 2,359 ft. From bhasha-basti,.three-tongue-towns. The British 
the Wein-Gunga the surface rises towards rule over the Ceded Districts of Bellary, Cud- 
N. E., where Rypoor, 21® 12', 81’ 40', is dapah, Kurnool, the southern Mahratta coun- 
1,747 ft. Source of Mahaiuuldy, 2,111 ft. ; try, and part of ancient Dowlatabad, they 
and Konkar, 20’ 16', 81® 33', 1,953 ft. have assigned to them all Berar, and their 

Nundydroog, highest in Mysore, 4,856 ft.; officers rule over Mysore ; the Nizam holds 
slope from hence on all sides, S. to Bangalore, Hyderabad and a few small chiefs rule near 
3,000 ft.; E. to plains of Carnatic-Chittoor, the Kistnah river. It was not till A. D. 1471, 
1,100 ft.; N. to plains of Gooty, 1,182 ft. ; that the mahomedans of the Deccan extended 
and those of Bellary plains, 1,600 ft. Gooty their arms to the Northern Circars. At this 
plains 1,182 ft.; Cuddapah town, 507 ft.; time the Oria rajah of what is now the Ganjam 
and E. part of Cuddapah district 450 ft. country, died without issue, and his adopted 
Hypogene schists, penetrated and broken up son Mungul Roy, and his cousin Humner(?) 
by prodigious out-bursts of plutonic and trap- became competitors for the succession. During 
pean rocks, occupy by far the greater portion Mahmoud’s time (in 1512), the Bahminee 
of the superficies of . Southern India. The dynasty was dismembered, and five Deccanee 
central part of the Deccan is composed of kingdoms set up. The country now kno^ 
waving downs, which, at one time, present as “ The Northern Circars,” fell under the 
for miles' a sheet of green harvests, but iu the dominion of the Kutub Shahee state, whose 
hot season, bear the appearance of a desert, capital was Golcondah near Hyderabad. That 
without a tree or shrub to relieve its gloomy portion south of the Godavery became tribu- 
sameness. Colonel Sykes has described the tary without difficulty. Wistna Doe or G^i- 
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putty, a powerful prince of Orissa, who ruled 
in Rajahmundry and Cliicacole, withheld sub¬ 
mission, and it was not till a. d. J571, that 
his pretensions were lowered. The Northern 
Circars was occupied by the British in 1766. 
The central outburst of gianitic rocks in the 
peninsula can be traced from north of the 
Godavery, in latitude 19° north, through 
Hyderabad, the Ceded Districts and Mysore to 
Ceylon, these rocks and the green-stone form 
the prominent parts of the Dekhan, clay, slate, 
mica, chlorite and hornblende schists, saud- 
stones and limestones with fossils of a post¬ 
oolite age being the stratified rocks. The 
greenstone is supposed by some observers to 
decompose into a deep black earth, light 
when dry, and cracked and rent by the sun 
in the hot season, but forming a tough, deep, 
tenacious soil in the rains, rendering marching 
almost, if not wholly impracticable. It is 
called ‘‘regur” in the Dekhan, and is the 
** cotton soil” of Europeans, by many of whom 
it is regarded as indicating an unhealthy 
locality. It is very fertile. The granite 
rocks, on the other hand, decompose into 
a red sandy soil, which is generally hard, 
and as it allows a rapid percolation of water 
and quickly dries, it is less fertile, but is 
considered more favorable to health. It may 
be doubted, however, if there be any facts 
to prove that the one soil is more favorable 
to health than the other.— Elliot, AnnL hid, 
Adm,, Vol, xi, p, 243. RennelVs Memoir, 
See India, Sykes. 

DECIUS. Ephesus, the chief town of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, 
was famous for its temple of Diana and amongst 
the raahomedans of the east, its story of the 
seven Sleepers is continued, through the Koran. 
.When the emperor Decius persecuted the 
Christians, seven noble youths concealed them¬ 
selves in a cavern, which was then blocked 
up with stones. They immediately fell into 
a deep slumber, which lasted for 187 years. 
At last the slaves of Adolius, removed some of 
the stones for building materials, on which the 
seven sleepei's were aroused, and despatched 
Jamiblichas, one of their number, to the city, 
to procure food, on which the altered appear¬ 
ance of Ephesus, the age of the coin he 
j^rwented to the baker, and his long beard 
to a discovery of the marvellous adventure. 
The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy and magis¬ 
trates Visited the cavern, and after conversing 
with the Isortinambulists, they quietly expired. 
JhmeB, a Byrifin bishop of the fifth century, 
devotes a hoUiS^to its praise ; and the seven 
slee^Vs aVd fotihd in the Roman, Abyssinian 
mn us^hin esiendai*8. Mahomed introduced 
the tiftte ’M his os the companions of the 

cave, and Says 'God caused them to turn over 
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occasionally from right to left to preserve their 
health.— Milner^s Seven Churches of Asia, 
p, 171. Sale*s Koran, p, 219. 

DECKANI HEMP, Eng. Hibiscus can- 
uabinus. See Am bar i. 

DECOITS are gangs associated for the 
purpose of plunder, who assemble by night, 

[ fall on an unsuspecting village, and kill those 
who offer resistance.— El-phinstone's History 
of India, p, 377. 

DE CONTO. Diego De Conto, who died 
at Goa in 1616, brought down lo his own 
time, the history of tlie Portuguese in India, 
commenced by De Barros. See De BarroS. 

DEDES, «Tav. Civet. Musk. 

DEDHAN or Devdhau, Beng. Andropo- 
gon saccharatum. 

DEDH, a race iu Cutch, who are tanners, 
and who speak a dialect of the Cutchi. The 
word seems a modification of the term ‘‘ dher,” 
See Kach. 

DEEB-KANCHUM, Beng. Bauhinia 
purpurea. 

DEECHIT, Hind. A brahman tribe, also 
a raj put tribe iu Benares, Aziraghur and 
Gazipur. 

DEED, Peus. a mahornedan sufi wor¬ 
ship, the viewing or beholding of the deity, 
pointed out by the moorshid or teacher. 

DEEGA, a f6rm of marriage amongst the 
polyandrist Kandyans in Ceylon, in which the 
wife dwells iu her husband’s house. 

DEEH, Hind, of Benares, a deserted vil- 
lago 

DEELEN, Dut. Deals. 

DEEMROUT, Hind. A Pal of tlioMewati 
race, who have twelve sections or Pal. 

DEEN, Arab , Hind., Pkrs., is applied by 
mahomedans to their own mahornedan reli¬ 
gion. They sometimes call it Din-i-Islam, 
the Faith of Salvation. The arabic term 
mazhab relates to the sectarian part of the 
Deen. Thus a mahornedan is of the Din-i- 
Islam, but of the shiah or sunui mazhab. 
Deen is everywhere used as the mahornedan 
war-cry, Deen ! Deen ! for the faith ! for the 
faith ! The principles of the koran generally, 
but in particular the text in chapter 
which inculcates war against non-tnaho- 
medans, and death in the contest as the 
surest passport to heaven, have established 
amongst mahomedans an intimate connexion 
between the spiritual aspiration and political 
convictions. Hami-ud-Din, Defender of the 
Faith. 

DEENAR, a Persian coin, in Hindoostan 
equivulent in value to two and a half rupees. 

DEEP, Pers. a bear. 

DEEPDAN OR DIFD AN, Hind. In E. 
Oudh and Benares is land assigned to brahmins 
on the banks‘of rivei’s to deprecate river 
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encroachment. The word is derived from 
Deep,” Hind., an island, and Dan,, Hind., a 
g\h.--EllioL 

DEEP-DAN', Hind., derived from deepa, a 
lamp, is applied to a hindu ceremony observ¬ 
ed for ten days after the decease of a re¬ 
lative. It consists in suspending from a 
pipul, or some other, tree, a lamp, for the 
purpose of lighting the departed spirit on the 
dark road to Jumpooree or Yamapuri, the 
abode of Yaraa. This place is declared in the 
sacred books to be the general rendezvous of 
the departed from all parts of the world from 
which they proceed in a body with a proper 
guard, composed of the servants of Yama 
(Pluto) to Dharmapuri.— As. Res., Vol. x, 
p. 145— Elliot. 

DKEPIKA, Sans. A light. 

DEER, Eng. A general term used by the 
British in India to designate several bovine 
animals, distinguishing them as the barking- 
deer, hog-deer, rib-faced-deer, sarnbur and 
spotted deer. There are, however, frequent 
minglings of names, as there are a variety of 
scientific and vernacular synonyms. These 
animals are all eagerly pursued as game by 
Europeans who often refer to scientific men 
for their true names. 

Giana of Tibet, Nepaul and Saul forests, 
is the.Cervus Wallichii of Cuvier. 
Barah-Sirtha, or Buraiya of Bengal, Eastern 
and Northern skirts of India, is the Rucer- 
vus Duvaucelli of Cuvier. 

Sung-nai or Sungraee, of Muni pore and Malay 
Peninsula, is the Panolia acuticornis and 
P. Eldii of Gray ; the Cervus or Rusa 
frontalis of McClelland, and the Cervus 
Eldii of the Cal. Jour. Nat. Hist. 

SambtAV of the Mahrattas ; Sambara, Sanscrit, 
an inhabitant of the Deccan, Southern 
Mahratta country, of Sumatra, Borneo and 
Banka, is tlie Rusa equina, of Cuvier and 
Gray ; the Cervus equiiius of Cuvier, the 
Cervus or Busa hippelaphus of Elliot, 
Rusa etam or Rusa Kumbang of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Sumatra. 

Samber of Hodgson, a dweller in the forests 
of (northern) India, is the Rusa hippela¬ 
phus of Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus 
hippelaphus of Gray. 

Jarai or Jerrow of the great forests of India 
and of Ceylon is the Rusa aristotelis of 
Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus aristotelis of 
Cuvier. 

The Spotted deer Chitra, Sanscrit; and Chit- 
tal,Hindi, of Continental India and Southern 
Mahratta country and of the Malayan penin¬ 
sula, is the Axis maculata of Gray, the 
Cervus axis of Erxleben and Elliot. 

The Hog deer of Continental India and Assam 
which is called by the vernacular names 
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“ Para,” Khar,” “ Laghuna,” and Sugo- 
ria,” is the Hyekphus porcinus of Sundeval ; 
the Cervus porcinus Ziramerm and the Axis 
(Cervus) niger. Dr. Buch. Ham. 

The Muvtjak of the Sundanese, Kidang of 
the Javanese and Kijang of the Malays of 
Sumatra which is found in Banka, Borneo, 
Java and Sumatra, is the Cervulus vaginalis 
Bodd. and Gray, Cervus muntjak of 
Zimmerman. 

The Barking deer of Europeans, which is the 
Rib-faced deer of Pennant, and which dwells 
in the plains of India, is the “ Baiker” or 
“ Bekra” of the Mahrattas according to 
Sykes and Elliot ; the “ Batwa” and 
“ Kaker” of the Indian Continent of 
Hodgson, Cervus muntjak of Sykes, Stylo- 
cerus Ratwa of Hodgson. 

Paddy-Field deer of Ceylon is Axis oryzus 
of Kelaart. 

DEERGA KARAVALLI, Sans. Momor- 
dica charantia. 

DEERGAVARTAKA, Sans. Brinjal. 
DEER-SKINS.^ See Leather. 

DEES and GOEY are rivers near Sindwah 
in llolkar’s territory. 

DEES A, a town and military station in 
Guzerat ; about 350 feet in height above the 
sea : its rainfall is 12 and 14 inches, and the 
thermometer ranges from 50* t’o. 110®. It is 
surrounded by a desert of sand. 

DEEWARGIRI, Hind, Tapestry, or cloth 
for adorning a wall. 

DEEYAPARA, Singh. Wormia trique- 
tra, Rottl. 

DEG, Hind. A largo copper cauldron or 
globular vessel, a cooking pot, Deg-cha, a 
small pot. 

DEGAR, Hind. Ficus oppositifolia. 
DEGCHA, Hind. A pot, 

DEGOT : Smola : shitkaja, Bus. Tar. 

DEH, Per. A village : hence Dehgan, a 
villager, a cultivator. Dehi, pertaining to a 
village.— Wils. 

DEHA, Sans., from dih, to collect or 
increase. 

DEHAR, a river near Tootagong in Gow- 
hatty. 

DeHAVILLAND. Colonel Thomas Fiott 
dellavilland, eldest son of Sir Peter deHavil- 
land of Guernsey, was born in 1776 ; he 
received a commission as Lieutenant in the 
Madras Engineers at the age of 16 ; was 
present at the taking of Seringapatam and 
received 5,000 Rupees prize money ; was 
taken prisoner by the French at sea, but was 
soon released ; joined and remained with his 
corps till 1812 ; then retired to Guernsey and 
built Jerbourg barracks ,* returned to Madras, 
where he planned and constructed the Mount 
Road, built St. George’s Church now the 
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Cathedral; also St. Andrew’s Church, or the 
Scotch Kirk, which was louji? considered the 
perfection of architecture in Madras, and of 
which the steeple is still the tallest piece of 
noiasonry and its dome the finest in Madras. 
When the afiairs of the Military Fund were 
in confusion, he was called upon to set them 
right, which he did very satisfactorily. He 
retired from India finally in 1825, and up to 
within 10 years of his death, lived a most 
active and useful life in his native island, he 
died at his seat, DeBeauvoir the Rasquettes. 
By his first wife Martha deSaumarez, Col. 
deHavilland had three sous and two daughters. 
His first wife’s body was the first to be interred 
in St. George’s Church burial ground. 

DBHGOPA, a corruption of Sanscrit words 
signifying relic-receptacle, and by some sup¬ 
posed to be the source of the word Pagoda. 
It is also known by the Sanscrit word 
‘‘ chaitya.” Dehgopa is a buddhist shrine 
enclosing or protecting some sacred relic, but 
by some they are supposed to be shrines built 
over the remains of persons of the buddhist faith 
and consecrated to their saints.— Prinsep^s 
Antiquities by Thomas^ p. 154. 

' DEHI, Sing. Limes. 

DEHKANI, Pers. A villager or cultivator. 

DEHLA, Hind. Capparis aphylla ; also 
Vitis Indica. 

DEHEA, Hind. A tent, and, amongst the 
Afghan, an encampment; also a town as Dehra- 
Israael Khan, Dehra Fatteh Khan. 

DEHRA BOON, is situated in latitude 
30° 18' north, and in longitude 78° east ; it is 
about 60 miles in length from east to west; 
and 16 miles broad at its widest part. It is 
bounded on the south by the Sewalik range 
of hills, and on the north by the Himalaya 
proper, which are here nearly 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the west it is open to 
the river Jumna, and on the east to the 
Ganges, the distance between these rivers 
being about 60 miles. Its average height is 
about 2,000 feet above the level of the sen ; | 
cut off from the Doab of the Ganges and 
Jumna by the Sewalik hills. It has been 
largely occupied with tea plantations, and 
many Europeans reside in the town of Dehra. 
Dehra, used here, seems a corruption of Darrah 
or Tarrai, a valley, or amongst the Maharattas 

therri” as Bheema therri, Seena therri, 

DEHRA GHAZI-KHAN. The town of 
Dehra Ghazee-Khan on the Upper Indus is j 
a manufacturing place, and it leads to the com- i 
mercial towns of Mooltan and Bhawulpore, 
which adjoin it, and now furnish many articles 
for the Cabul market. It is about equidistant 
from Umritsur and the opulent town of 
Shikarpoor in Sind. There is, near, another 
position, which at first sight appears the most 
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favoi-able of all the towns on the Indus, 
Mittuncote; viz. at the confluence of the Indus, 
with the five rivers of the Punjab, about 
two miles from the Indus on an elevated spot, 
but the country around is flooded by the 
inundation, and either under water or a marsh 
for half the year, when it is both hot and 
sickly. Mittun is a small town with a popula¬ 
tion of about 4,000 souls. 

DHERA-ISMAEL KHAN, has an advan¬ 
tageous position, and is, besides the market 
town of the Lohanee merchants. It is a small 
place and subject to alteration from the inunda¬ 
tions of the river, which a few years ago swept 
away the entire town. It is nearer to the great 
c(*mmercial city of Umritsur than any of the 
other places on the Indus, and lies on the road 
between it and Cabul. This tract, however, 
is not much frequented, except in the extensive 
export of the native fabrics of Jung and 
Meengana, which consist of coarse white cloth, 
European goods are not in general sent by 
this road ; for the merchant besides avoiding 
the desert tract between the Jelum and 
Indus, derives the supply of goods for Cabul 
and Toorkistan from marts below Umritsur. 
Dehra-Ismael Khan covers the road from that 
city and must yet be considered one of the 
most eligible sites on the Indus. Bengal As. 
Trans.y Vol, viii., p. 250 .—PaperSy East 
hiditty Cabul and Aff'ghanistany pp, 103, 
104, 105. 

DERAJAT, Arabic, plural of Dehra, the 
country on the right bank of the Indus, below 
the Salt Range and to the point where that 
river is joined by the 'waters of the Punjab. 
Jt is so designated from the two principal 
towns, Dehra Ghazee-Khan and Dehra-Ismael 
Khan. The lower part bears the local name 
of Sind from bordering on the Indus, and the 
upper tl)at of Daman from its bordering on the 
Sulimaii mountains. The country is flat and 
in many places fertile, but to the westward of 
the river there are no wells. The Dcrajat is 
about two-thirds of the narrow strip of land, 
which lies betw'een the Indus and the Sulimaii 
mountains, and extends from the hills and 
valleys of the Kohat district to the Sind 
frontier. A thin fringe of cultivation and 
jungle extends along the bank of the great 
river, and terminates as you advance into the 
interior, in a flat desert country where a pre¬ 
carious supply of water from the hills affords 
a poor cultivation in the vicinity of the thinly- 
scattered villag^^s. Lower down, the hill 
streams become smaller, and the aspect of 
desolation still greater, so that for miles not a 
human being is visible, nor can a drop of 
water be procured to quench the thirst pro¬ 
duced by these scorching plains. The Pathan 
and Baluch tribes who inhabit the hills, have 
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the same attachments to their chiefs, internal 
hereditary feuds, dislike to combination and 
predatory habits, which distinguish so many 
mountain races, but have withal a martial 
bearing and love of independence. The 
scarcity of water limits cultivation, and their 
wealth consists in their herds which find a 
scanty pasturage at the foot of the hills ; 
amongst the mountains occur a few fertile 
patches : the country being traversed by 
footpaths known only to themselves, the hill 
tribes were accustomed to issue from it in 
raids on their wealthier neighbours in the 
plains, hurrying their cattle and retreating in 
safety to their impracticaVde mountains. To 
stop this, in the beginning of 1857, after one 
of such inroads, the Punjab Government sent 
an expedition to reduce the Bozdars, from 
amongst the troops of tlie Punjab Irregular 
Force, and names known to fame, in the In¬ 
dian mutinies, Chamberlain, Coke, Nicholson, 
Hodson, Probyn, Watson, Wild, and Green, 
were all trained in this school of warfare, in¬ 
volving severe marches, incessant fights and 
exposure to all the seasons of the year. 
The hills are inhabited by predatory Pathan 
and Belooch tribes, who cultivate little fertile 
patches, called kuchee^ lyjug within the moun¬ 
tains. The tribes, from north to south, of 
the Derajat frontier come in the following 
order;— 

f Ahmedzye, 
j Othmanze, 

Muhsood, 

Biittunee. 

Sheoranee, 

Usteranah or Oosteranee. 

Beloochee . Kusseranee. 

Pathan .... . 


Pathan Tribes... 




Wuzearee. 


I 


Belooch Tribes... 

! 

I 

I 


Khetran. 
Bozdar. 
Loond. 
Kliosah. 
Lugharee. 
Goorchanee. 
Muzaree. 


The Muhsood Waziri have three large divi¬ 
sions. A Beluch contingent was maintained 
for the defmcc of the Derajat frontier and the 
Beluch chiefs were held j-esponsible for its 
passes. {Medley s year's Campaigning^ pp, 

1 to 21.) The Bozdar are a border tribe 
with about 2,500 fighting men, west of the 
Derajat. They dwell in the hills opposite 
Muugrota, about 50 miles north of Dehra 
Ghazi Khan, and were given to make trou¬ 
blesome inroads on the plains. After a series 
of such, a force was sent against them in 
March 1857 through the Mahvi and Mun- 
grota passes, and, after seeing their green 
crops destroyed, and seeing the Oosterani, a 
small but warlike tribe, join the British, one 
morning the Bozdar chiefs rode into the Bri¬ 
tish camp and sued for peace. They were 
received iu solemn Durbar, and “ for every 
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man they had slain in their forays 125 Rupees 
were paid, and 50 Rupees for every wounded 
man, this being the regular price of blood in 
the hills.” A few months afterwards, they 
furnished a contingent to protect the frontier, 
when the troops were sent to quell the 
mutiny. This Beluch tribe occupy the moun¬ 
tains and the low country, and have the 
following sections, Seharni, Suwarni, Gula- 
raanni, Jelalani, Chaudiah and Shahani. From 
the Kusranee limits the hills of the Bozdar 
tribe extend along the British Frontier for 
about 15 or 20 miles. The range- is inter¬ 
sected by some nine passes leading into the 
plains, the chief which is the Siingurh Pa^s, 
through which there is considerable traffic 
with Candahar and the Punjab. Opposite 
these hills lies the Sungurh low-land (form¬ 
ing the upper portion of the Dehra-Ghazee 
Khan district and cultivated by several 
peaceful tribes) and very much at the mercy 
of the Bozdar. There is only one Bozdar 
village in the plai", but there is much scat¬ 
tered cultivation belonging to the tribe. 
Almost the whole tribe and their chiefs live 
in the hills. They can muster 3,000 or 4,000 
fighting men, some portion of whom are 
horsemen. They were probably the most 
formidable robbers in this part of the fron¬ 
tier. Under the Sikh regime they repeatedly 
carried fire and sword into the Dehra-Ghazee 
Khan district. The Dehra Ismail Khan district 
formed one of the governments of the Doora- 
neo rulers. When Flphinstone passed through 
the town in 1803, within a hundred yards of 
the Indus, it was enclosed by a large wood of 
date trees. It had a ruinous wall of unburn- 
Cd bricks, about a mile aud a half in circum¬ 
ference. The inhabitants were chiefly Be- 
loochee, with some Afghans and Hindoos : 
but the country people were Beloche and 
Jut, resembling those bn the opposite bank 
of the Indus. The Dehra-Ismael district is 
divided into two halves by a range of hills 
running at nearly right angles from the Sulee- 
manee range to the Indus. The passage from 
one part of the district to the other is through 
the Peyzoo and Mulezye passes which, in¬ 
tersect the range. Above the passes there 
is the valley of Bunnoo occupied by the 
Bunnoo Wuzeeree. The Bunnoochee them¬ 
selves were a vicious race. They cultivate 
with some industry ; and are well affected • 
to the government. Below the valley,-and 
immediately above the range is Murwut. The 
Murwutee are a fine I'ace of striking appear¬ 
ance, loyal to the British, and both willing 
and able to check the depredations of their 
hill neighbours. In Murwut stands the fort 
of Lukkee. In the hills near the Peyzoo pass 
dwell the Buttaneo : they were, once, a rob- 
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her tribe, but have I'eformed since annexation. 
Their co-operation against the Muhsood Wa- 
aeeree could be reckoned upon. Below these, 
is the Dehra-Ismael Khan district, are two 
important i&imilies, namely, the Gundapoor of 
Kolatchee, and the chiefs of Tank. These two 
tracts are exposed to attack from the Sheora- 
nee and Wuzeeree. The revenues of Kolatchee 
amount to between Rupees 8,000 and 10,000. 
Of this the Gundapoor receive 25 per cent, 
on condition of good service in defending the 
tract. The Tank chief holds a lease of the 
revenues of that tract; he makes the collec¬ 
tions, which amount to Rupees 65,000 per 
annum, and receives one-third for himself 
and the establishment he maintains. This 
lease is conditional on good service in defence 
of the fief. The chief is a Puthan of good 
family. The nawab of Dehra-Ismacl Khan, 
belongs to the princely race of Siiddoozye. 
South of Dehra-Isrnael Khan lies the large 
tract of I)ehra Ghazee-Khan, which extends 
as far west as the mouiflbiDS and along the 
Indus to Sind. Its principal chiefs have 
usually behaved well, even at times when 
their brethren of the hills were in a state of 
hostility against British subjects. The plain 
tribes are theNootkanee, Loondand Dreshuk, 
all of them well conducted ; they had a cer¬ 
tain number of fighting men, but they were 
victimized by such tribes as the Bozdar and 
Goorchanee. The Dehra Ghazee-Khan dis¬ 
trict has the Dreshuk, and Muzaree. 

Adjoining the frontier of Dehra Ghazee 
Khan district are the Khutran, Kosah, Lug- 
haree, Goorchan, Murree and Boogtee. 

Dehra Ismael Khan district —Bunnoocliee, 
Murwutee, Butanee Chiefs of Tank, Chiefk 
of Kolache, Chiefs of Dehra-Ismael Khan, 
Nootkanee, Looud. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra-Ismael 
Khan district are Sheoranee, Oshterauee, 
Kusranee, Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat district .— 
Buzotee, 8epah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Aff- 
ghans, Tooree. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra- 
Ismael Khan districts —Wuzeeree. 

The Derajat or Hist, of the Fanjaby Vol. 

p.24. Aitch€son''s Treaties. See India, p. 
3S6 ; Khyber, pp. 512 to 518.—Papers, East 
India (Cahul and Affghanistan) 1859, p. 
22. Elphinstone's Kingdom of Cabul, p. 
29. See India, p. 336. Khyber, pp. 512, 
514, 518. Kelat, Tajik. 

DEHVEH SAMANI, Turk. Hodysarum 
alhaji. 

DEHWAR, Fjsrs. A villager, a farmer. 
The Tajik race on the northern- borders of 
Affghanistan are called Dehgan. The Dehwar 
residing with the Babi, at Kelat, are supposed 
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to be descendants of Tajik from Balkh. They 
are an agricultural, hard-working, poor people, 
who dwell iu villages and do not migrate. 
Their language is nearly pure Persian.— Dr, 
Cooke in Bombayy Medical Transactiofiy 
Ko. vi, New Series, 1860. 

DEH WAR, also written Dewar or Deehwar 
in northern India, the village deity, the deity 
under whose care the village is placed—the 
“ genius loci*^ to whom, at each harvest, a por¬ 
tion of grain is set apart. The corresponding 
term in the North-West is Thanaputee (the 
lord of the place.) In Bundlecund, “ Gmm 
Deota” or “ Gramma-deVa.” In Saugor he 
is styled Miroyea, from the fact of his being 
the guardian of boundaries. The Deewar 
is very commonly,—and even where these 
local names prevail, styled Bhoomia from 
Bhoom, land. The occupation of the Deewar 
is very much like that of the Roman Lares 
Ru rales 

“ qui compita servant, 

“ Et vigilant nostra semper in urbe Lares.” 

The Dehwar deities have various names, such as 
Kutesuree, Burnaichu, Hunwut, Bhoom Sen, 
Chanwur, Casheenath, Munsa Ram, Hurdour, 
Rutnoo, Huree Ram, Jharkhund Eesbor, 
Kail Sen, Bisharee ; oft-times they are the 
spirits of good men, of brahmins or village 
heroes, but who, when they become objects of 
worship, come to be generally considered very 
malicious devils ; and oft-times they are 
nothing but mere epithets of the Dii Majores. 
In^sorao places their images are of male ; in 
others of female, figures. In many places the 
villagers, for fear of misrepresenting their 
Gramma Deota, erect a stone without form or 
feature ; like the si Deo si Deae of the Romans, 
which ambiguous expression was addressed 
to their tutelary gods, to obviate all chance of 
mistake. The worship of these village gods 
is fixed to no stated day. In some places, it 
occurs on the 14th of every month ; in others, 
on the full moon of Cheyt; at others on the 
full moon of Katik, and so on. The unshapen 
stone or log of wood is a common form of the 
village deity of the peninsula, but Hanuman 
is a frequent form between theNerbudda and 
the Kistnah rivers, and to the south is the Ai, 
the Amman or Amina or some hero. It has been 
supposed by Doctor Stevenson of Bombay, 
that these Deewar, or Gi*ama Deota, are the 
remnants of the ante-brahminical religion ; 
but the supposition cannot be received as cor¬ 
rect regarding the N. W. Provinces, though 
it may be conceded with I'espect to the gods 
of the South of India that there are many 
circumstances of their worship which are not 
of hindoo origin.— Elliot, quoting Bombay 
Literary Transactions, Journal B, A. S., 
Nos. ix a?id x. Buchanan's Eastern India, 
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Vol U, 'pp. 138, 352, 478 ; Wason^s Hindu i 
Theatre^ Vol, i, p» 21, and Vol, ii, p, 64. 

DEIFIED WARRIORS, are largely ^or- 
shipped iu the peninsula of India. Rama, 
one of these, was the leader of one invasion 
of the southern part of the peninsula of India 
and of Ceylon. On that occasion he advanced 
into the forests of Danda Caranya, scattering 
the prior inhabitants, as he advanced, whom 
he described as Rakshasha and demons, driv¬ 
ing some of them into the forests and moun¬ 
tain retreats, where they still reside in a 
barbarous freedom, and reducing others to 
the state of predial slavery, in which the 
Pariah, the Pallar, Cherumar and other 
humbled races are now dwelling in the plains. 
To such invasions is owing the circumstance 
that each province in India has its own pecu¬ 
liar helot race ; and each range of moun¬ 
tains anti each forest tract, its own tribes 
of wild savages either wholly independent 
or partially subject to their more civilized 
neighbours in the open country. We may 
instance the Pahari of the Rajmahal hills on 
the banks of the Ganges, and from their 
locality westwards through all the races in 
the Vindhya hills, the Meena, the Mhair, 
the Bheel, the Koli, southwards through 
the races in Bustar and Gondwaua. Amongst 
the Sonthal, the Gond, the Kond, Chench- 
war, Souriah, the Yanady, the Irular, the 
Kururabar, the Beder, Kallar, to the Malay- 
ali or mountaineers in the south, an infi¬ 
nite succession of races and tribes with cus¬ 
toms and speaking languages, differing gieatly 
from the inhabitants in the plains ; besides 
whom are numerous migratory races, as the 
Korava, Wadawar, Yerkalvvar and Pardi. 
The ancient Sanscrit writers give other names 
of ancient races with whom the Arians- came 
in contact in their advance to the Ganges, some 
of which cannot now be traced. 

DEIG, a town and fortress in Ilindostan. 
A battle was fought and won, here, by the E. I. 
Company’s troops under Lord Lake, on the 
13th November 1804, and on the 23rd De¬ 
cember 1804, the fortress of Deig was taken. 
See Battles. 

DEIGWUR, a town in Hazareebagh. 

DEIR, a town of Mesopotamia. 

DEITY, see Deo ; Deva. Hindoo. 

DE KOROS, Alexander Csoma, a Hunga¬ 
rian, who travelled on foot from Hungary to 
Tibet. See Csoma, 

DEIN, Hind. Oi'yza sativa. 

DEKHANI BROWN HEMP, Bombay. 
Crotalaria juncea.—Ziww. 

DEL, Singh. Artocarpus hirsuta, nko A. 
pubescens.—^t7We, Lam, 

DELAy Hind. Jasminum hirsutnm. 

DELADHA, the reputed tooth of Buddha, 


in the Malegawa temple at Kandy, is the most 
devoutly worshipped relic of their religion, 
which is possessed by the buddhist nations of 
the East. Long before the Christian era it was 
adored by the buddhist sovereigns of Orissa, 
and was originally deposited in the great 
temple of Jagganath, then a buddhist founda¬ 
tion. Its first deposition in Ceylon was in 
the fourth century of Christianity. The bud- 
dhists of Ceylon have a tradition, that who¬ 
ever can succeed in retaining it must of ne¬ 
cessity become the sovereign of the country. 
The Chinese traveller, Fa-Hyan, mentions 
amongst the precious relics worshipped in the 
fifth century by the buddhists of Ladak a 
vase in which Buddha had spat, and one 
of his teeth; another tooth was similarly 
cherished by the king of Nakia, in Aff- 
ghanistan, eastward of Ghuzni. In an adjoin¬ 
ing monastery the monks preserved the cut¬ 
tings of his hair and nails. Fa-Hyan also 
describes a shadow of Buddha, which was 
shown to him at Nakia, but admits his inability 
to describe the process of its preservation.— 
Tennenfs Christianity in Ceylon^ p, 239. 
See Buddha. 

DELEMI, the Amir Azan, Delemi, built 
the dam called Baiid-i-Amir, the Bend-Amir 
of Pmropeans. See Bendainir. 

DEL-GAHA, Singh, also Del-gass, Singh. 
Artocarpus nobilis.— Thw, 

DEL A KURA, also Doggali kura, also 
Erra Doggali kura, Tel. Amarantus poly- 
gamus.— Linn, Roxb, 

DELAY-LAMA, dwells amongst the Ton- 
gut Tartar nation, to the south of the Mongol. 
See Kalkas. 

DELE, Hind., and Dela, the fruit of the 
Capparis plant. 

DELFS, Dut. Delft. 

DELFT, Eng, 

Delfs: porcelyn, Dut. FayencedGEK. 

Faience, Fk. Coarse porcelain ware, 

UniiohteB Porzellftn, Oer. Jap. 

Coarse porcelain. 

DEHLI. About 15 centuries before the 
Christian era, the town of Indraprestba was 
in existence on the Jumna, in the vicinity 
of the site occupied by the modern Dehli. 
At present, the only remnants of Indra- 
prestha, are the Negumbodghaut and the 
Puranah Killa or Indrapat, but it was one 
of the five “ pat” or “ prastha,” via., Panipat, 
Sonpat, Indrapat, Tilpat and Baghpat, which 
Dhritorashtra gave to the Panda. Now, how¬ 
ever, Purana Killa and the Negumbodghaut oh 
the Jumna are the only places which can be 
pointed to as probably connected with the 
ancient Indraprestba, and the ghaut seems to 
have been a sacred place of pilgrimage, even 
before the Pandu family settled there. The 
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people still call Puraiiah Killah, Indrapat, 
though Hamayuu new named it Din-Panah 
and Sher shah, styled it Sherghur. In Puranah 
Killah is the KeeJar Kona mosque, which was 
commenced by Ilamayoou and finished by 
Sher shah. It has fire horse-shoe arches, 
decorated with blue tiles and marble. Indra- 
prestha was about five miles from ancient 
Dehli, Thirty princes of the line of Yudish- 
thira succeeded him on the throne, but only 
their names are known, and the last of them 
was Kashemaka, who was murdered by his 
minister, Viserwa, whose line of fourteen 
princes held sway for five hundred years. The 
Goutamah line of fifteen princes succeeded, it 
is said, by Mahraj murdering the last of the 
Kashemaka, the last of them being Ultina, 
and were succeeded by the Maury a. In the 
times of Buddha, of Alexander, of Seleucus, 
no allusion occurs to the existence of Indra- 
prestha. The last of the Maurya was slain 
by the rajah Kemayoun styled Saka-ditya, or, 
chief of the Saka, who subsequently fell 
before Vikramaditya, and Avanti or Oojein 
became the capital. Dehli was then in ex¬ 
istence, because Vikramaditya was described 
as possessing it,—“ Dilli-pat-kahayo” became 
king of Dehli. 

The origin of the name of Dehli is obscure. 
Ancient Dehli was five miles distant from 
Indraprestha on a rocky hill, to the S. W. in 
the interior, and the site is eleven miles from 
the modern Dehli. It is surmised that on the 
removal of the capital to Oujein, the cities in 
that locality lay waste and desolate for eight 
centuries. Fa-IIiang a.d. 400 and Ilwen 
Thsang, who travelled in the eighth century 
(a. d. 750), make no mention of Dehli, nor is 
it mentioned in the time of Mahmoud who 
sacked and plundered both Muttra and Thane- 
sur. In 1052, however, Anangpal re-built it. 

The oldest of all the monuments in Dehli 
is the edict column of Asoca, The Lat of 
Ferozshah, in the Kotila, is an edict column 
of Asoca. It is supposed to have been brought 
from Shrughna, in a.d. 1356 by Feroz Shah, 
to have been brought on a truck to Khizrabad 
and thence by water to Dehli, then called 
Ferozabad, and set up in the court-yard of the 
palace of Feroz. Its head is now bare, but 
so late as A. D. 1611, when William Finch 
was there, it had a golden pinnacle, which 
gave it the name of Minar-i-Zarin, or golden 
minaret. It is a single shaft of pale pink sand¬ 
stone, and like all Asocas pillars is 42 feet 
7 inches high, of which the upper 35 feet are 
'very highly polished. The next in point of 
antiquity is a solid shaft of mixed metal 
upwards of 16 inches in diametei’, and about 
60 feet in length. The greater part of it is 
underground, and that which is above is 22 
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feet high. The ground about it has marks 
of a recent excavation, said to have been 
carried down to 26 feet without reaching the 
foundation on which the pillar rests, and with¬ 
out loosening it in any degree. The pillar 
contains about 80 cubic feet of metal and 
would weigh upwards of 17 tons. 

The iron pillar standing nearly in the 
middle of a grand square, records its own 
history in a deeply-cut Sanscrit inscription of 
six Hues oil its western face. Antiquaries 
have read the characters and the pillar has 
been made out to be ‘ the arm of fame (Kirt- 
tibhuja) of raja Dava.’ He is stated to have 
been a worshipper of Vishnu, and a monarch 
who subdued a people on the Sindhu, called 
Vahlika, probably the Bahika of the Punjab, 
and that he obtained with his own arm an 
undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long 
period ! The age in which he flounshed is, 
therefore, concluded to have been about the 
year b.c. 319, the initial point of the Balabhl 
or Gupta era. The most widely prevalent 
tradition attributes the iron pillar to the 
Pandoos, of whose heroic age it is believed to 
be a token. Major Archer heard that ‘ as 
long as the pillar stood, so long would IIin- 
doostan flourish.’ Mrs. Colin Mackenzie says, 
that ‘ as long as this pillar stands, the raj or 
kingdom has not finally departed from the 
Hindoos.’ The Kutub Miuar is at present 
238 feet, 1 inch high above the ground, but 
tradition says it was once 300 feet, and in 
1794 the measurement was 250 feet 11 in. 
The base of this minar is a polygon of twenty- 
four sides, altogether measuring 147 feet. The 
shaft is of a circular forrfi and tapers regu¬ 
larly from the base to the summit. It is 
divided into five stories, round each of which 
runs a bold projecting balcony, supported 
upon large and richly-cai-ved stone brackets 
having balustrades that give to the pillar % 
most ornamental effect. The extei'ior of the 
basement story is fluted alternately into 
twenty-seven angular and semi-circular faces. 
Up to the third story the Minar is built of 
fine red sandstone. From the third balcony 
to the fifth, the building is composed chiefly 
of white Jeypove marble. The hindoo archi¬ 
tect has not failed to record his undertaking 
without the usual hindoo invocation, Sri 
Viswakurma prasade rachita ‘ built under the 
auspices of Viswakurma,’ the celestial archi¬ 
tect of the hindoos. The object is at once 
apparent to the spectator that of a Mazinah for 
the Muezzin to call the faithful to prayers. 
The Kootub seems to have been coiipnenced 
in about A. d. 1200, and finished in 1220. 
The mausoleum tomb of Hamayun, witK 
its white marble dome is a conspicuous ob¬ 
ject for miles around. It cost 15 lacs of 
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rupees and was erected byliis widow Hainida 
Banu begum, who is also interred near. 

Bhoot Khana. In Pirthiraj’s capital, were 
twenty-seven Hindoo temples, of’which several 
hundreds of richly-carved pillars still remain 
to attest both the taste and the wealth of 
the last Hindoo rulers of Delhi. The Bhoot 
Khana is a colonnaded court-yard, the mate¬ 
rials of which were obtained from the demoli¬ 
tion of the hindoo temples. 

The Alia Durwaza^ built by Ala-ud-Din, 
a.H. 710, A.u. 1310, is a beautiful .specimen 
of Pathau architecture. 

At the S. W. corner of Siri or Shahpur is 
the Roushan Charagh built by Feroz Shah a.s 
a shrine to the memory of a famous saint. 

Tlie fortifications of Toghalaqabad form a 
stupendous structure. 

Inside Delhj|is the Jumma Musjid close to 
the Chandni Chouk. 

The Shaliraar gardens were made by the 
emperor Shah Jehan at a cost of a crore of 
rupees. 

The Zinat Masjid called also the Kurnari 
Musjid, was built by Zinat-un-Nissa, the 
spinster daughter of Aurnngzeb. 

During the rebellion of 1857, the Delhi mas¬ 
sacre occurred on the 1 Ith May 1857. Delhi 
was assaulted on the 14th September 1857. 

From the 14th to the 17th of September, 
the Church, the Kutcherry, the College, the 
Kotwallee, the Magazine, and the Delhi Bank 
House were one after the other carried and 
recovered. On the 18th the line of communi¬ 
cation between the magazine and the Cabul 
gate was completed. On the 19th the Burn 
bastion, near the Lahore gate, was taken posses¬ 
sion of by a surprise. This bastion is so called 
from Colonel Burn, who with a handful of men 
made a most memorable defence of Delhi in 
1804 against an overwhelming army of ITolkar 
and the cannonade of a hundred and thirty 
guns. Sir D. Ochterlony, then Resident, 
wrote of this defence that it cannot but reflect 
the greatest honour on the discipline, courage 
and fortitude of British troops in the eyes of 
all Hindoostan to observe that with a small 
force they sustained a siege of nine days, 
repelled an assault, and defended a city ten 
miles in circumference, which had ever before 
been given up at the first appearance of an 
enemy at its gates.’ The 20th of September 
was the day of the final capture of Delhi. On 
that day the imperial palace was entered and 
found deserted. The main picket of the 
British forces was at Hindoo Rao, on the top 
of the ridge that is to the north-west of the 
city. The chief efforts of the rebels were 
directed against this post of the besiegers. 
From the 8th of June 1857, until the fall of 
Delhi, it had had to sustain twenty-six attacks. 
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The heavy siege guns arrived in September 
when five batteries were constructed and 
some fifty pieces of artillery opened their fire 
upon the doomed city. The 14th of Septem¬ 
ber was the great day for the storming of the 
city of Delhi, and the attacking force was 
divided into four columns, with a reserve. 
The gallant party fixed upon to blow open 
the Cashmere gate consisted of Lieutenants 
Salkeld and Home, Serjeants Carmichael, 
Burgess aud Smith, Bugler Hawthorne who 
accompanied the party to sound the advance 
when the gate was blown in, aud eight native 
sappers under Havildar Madhoo to carry the 
bags of powder. 

The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, and on the Tirhut pillars at 
Mathiya, Delhi and Radhiya, have long ago 
been deciphered and translated by the remark¬ 
able ingenuity of Mr. James Pririsep. The 
inscriptions on the rocks at Junagiri in Gujrat, 
andat Dhauli in Kuttack, were also interpret¬ 
ed by him. A supposed third version of the 
rock inscriptions (but in the Ariauo-Pali 
character), which was found at Kapur-digiri, 
near Peshawur, has been carefully collated 
with the others by Professor Wilson. Many 
short inscriptions from Gaya, Sanchi and 
Birat, as well as from the cave temples of 
Southern India, have also been published at 
difierent times, but, with the single exception 
of the edicts in the Rock Inscriptions, which 
contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus and Magas, the inscriptions in the 
able work of Major Cunningham are of 
greater interest, aud of much higher import¬ 
ance, than all that had before been published. 

The highest population of Delhi was two 
millions in the time of Aurungzebe that of 
Rome having been three millions, aud that of 
London being now somewhere between the two 
numbers. Three years before the mutiny the 
number returned was upwards of 150,000. 
Delhi is a city of great antiquity, from 
which, from pre-historic times, much of India 
has continued to be ruled. On© dynasty, the 
Pandava, ruled there from c. c. 1120 to 
B. c. 610.. Delhi is in L. 28" 38' 9", N. L. 77* 
13' I 'E, aud 825 or 827 feet above the sea. 

J t is on the right bank of the Jumna, 120 miles 
above Agra, which is also on the right bank. 
The river washes the east face of the city, 
forming the chord of an arc of which the rest 
of the city wall is the perimeter. The length 
from north to south is about two miles, the 
extreme breadth from east to west, about 
three miles; the area enclosed within the 
walls probably four square miles. The walls 
are built of stone and lime, entirely surround 
the place, and consist of long curtains with 
bastions at different intervals, the whole 
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defended by a ditch and a good glacis. The 
baatioDS were of modern construction and 
capable of mounting twelve to eighteen guns 
each. There was, however, only a musketry 
parapet along the connecting walls, there 
being no terreplein behind the curtains for 
guns. The king’s palace was on the river 
side, and was a native fort of considerable 
size, with high walls of red sandstone, flanked 
by round towers and defended by a ditch. 
Close to the palace and connected with it by 
a bridge over an arm of the river, was an old 
native fort the Selim-ghur. From the centre 
^f the city rises the Jumma Musjid, and prior 
to the mutinies of 1857, the Church, the Delhi 
Bank, and the Ordnance Magazine, were all 
within the walls. The breadth of tlie Jumna 
at Delhi is about 1,000 yards, the river there 
is very winding and shallow, with numerous 
sand banks, the deep channel being very nar¬ 
row. Of the famed budd’hist antiquities of 
India, there is a column at Delhi, another 
at Allahabad, one at Mattiah and one at 
Radhiah. The inscriptions are the same on 
all the columns. No images of Buddha, no 
temples or relics, are mentioned. But Dharma 
(the doctrine) is to be taught under the sacred 
tree. The chief object is the interdict of the 
slaughter or destruction of any living creature, 
of the abolishment of torture in punishments, 
of the punishment of deaths for criminals, and 
exempting animals from work on 8th, 14th 
and 15th of the inoou, which days do not 
quite accord with modern Budd’hist practices. 
The name of Buddha, Gotama,or Sakya Muni, 
is not mentioned; but the expression, Suka- 
tam Kachhato, which Mr. Prinsep supposes is 
intended for Sugatam Gachhato, or Sugato, 
(welcome) a name of Buddha; and the inscrip¬ 
tions have frequent references to the acts to 
be done under the holy fig-tres, Buddha’s Ficus 
ludica. The inscription opens in the twenty- 
seventh year of the king, Devanainpiya 
Piyadasi’s anointment. Asoka distinctly says, 
the object of his doctrines is to increase the 
mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the 
kindness and honesty, of the world. The 
king, says he, prays for those of every creed 
that they, with him, may attain eternal salva¬ 
tion. 

The language of the inscriptions is Pali, but 
of an old character, l>ctwcen Pali and Sanskrit, 
possibly the original of both. By the Maha- 
wanso» the fourteenth year of Asoka’s reign 
corresponds to the 232nd year aftet the death 
of Buddha, and therefore to b. c. 311 and the 
inscription being in the 27th year of his reign, 
the date is b. c. 298. The Dipawanso says, 
Asoka was inaugui^ated 218 years after the 
death of Sakya, therefore b. c. 325. The 
character used in the inscriptions is the Lat, or 
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oldest form of Deva Nagari, which latter is 
deducible from it, letter by letter through 
successive ages, excepting the new or addi¬ 
tional Sanskrit letters. The religion men¬ 
tioned is buddbist, of this there can be no 
doubt, from the injunctions to teach ‘‘/)/<ar- 
ma” under the sacred tree, and turning the 
wheel of the law, the mention of the ascetic 
disciples ; certain dogmas, and the observance 
of the three holy days, monthly, mentioned by 
Fa-hian, preachings, &c., and Babhana (brah¬ 
mans) are to be converted, and kindness and 
condescension shown to brahmans and sra- 
mans. The king mentioned is Piyadasi, or 
Asoka, emperor of all India, identified as 
Asoka by the Hon. Mr. Tumour, from the 
Pali Dipawanso, which states that he was the 
grandson of Chandagutto, and viceroy of 
Ougein. ^ 

The Iron Pillar at Delhi has an inscription 
in Sanskrit, no date, but scarcely earlier than 
A. D. 800, the character looking more modern 
thanKanouj Nagari. Of the character used in 
the inscription, many letters agree with the 
Kanouj Nagari, but the general aspect is more 
modern. The religion mentioned is the Vaish- 
nava, but no invocation or names of gods. The 
king mentioned is priuce Dhava, an usurper, at 
Hastinpura. This inscription is punched upon 
the iron pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
in it is the mention of the Bactrians, called 
V(4lakha, being still in Scinde. From the com¬ 
pound letters used, the inscription must be 
long after the fifth century. 

The Stone Pillar at Delhi has an iuscription 
in Sanskrit of date, Samvat 1220, or a.d. 
1163. The character used is almost modern 
Deva Nagari and the religion mentioned is 
Iiindoo. The king mentioned is Vesala Deva. 
This ins<;ription was cut upon one of the old 
hit, or buddhist columns, to record Vesal’s 
victories, but not against the budd’Ju'sts, 
because they were gouo. 

In A. D. 1191, Prithiraj, a heroic king of 
Delhi, utterly routed Mahomed Gori, at Tiruri, 
14 miles from Thaueshur, and compelled him 
to recross the Indus. But in 1193 Mahomed 
re-entered Hindoostau with a mixed Turk, 
Tartar and Affghan army, defeated the Iiindoo 
chiefs, murdered the king of Delhi, took Ajmir 
and returned to Ghazni. He left his gene¬ 
ral, Kutub-ud-din, his slave, in command, 
who conquered Merut, Coel aud Delhi, 
which last now became the seat of the 
mahoraedan government in India. In 1195, 
Mahomed returned with a large force, and 
between Canouj and Etawah defeated and 
slew Jye Chandar, a Rajput king of Canouj, 
and the oldest hindoo monarchy was then over¬ 
thrown. Bakhtiar, a Ghilji, one of Kutub- 
ud-din’s generals conquered Bchar, and after- 
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wards overran and conquered Bengal, and 
from this time for five centuries and a half, 
Bengal was under mahomedan rule. Delhi, 
was conquered by Shahab-ud-din a. d. 1200. 
In A. D. 1219 the dominion was extended 
by Kutub-ud-din Aibek, whose successors 
were Aram shah and Altamsh. Altamsh 
conquered Multan, and died A. d. 1235. From 
this year, till a. d. 1246, there were five 
successors, viz., Feroz Shah, Rukn-ud-din ; 
the princess Razziah-ud-din ; Bahram Shah ; 
Masud Shah Ala-ud-din and Mahomed Shah 
Nassir-ud-din ; the last made great conquests 
in India, and was succeeded by Ala-ud-din, 
who was alive in a. d. 1317. In a. d. 1398, 
sultan Mahamud was reigning, and it was 
this emperor whom Timur conquered in that 
year. From that time till the revolt of 1857, 
the Timur dynasty continued to be connected 
with India. But from Timur until Baber’s 
time, the connection was not close. Baber 
in A. D. 1526 conquered sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
and died four years afterwards a. d. 1530. 
Humayun succeeded and died a. d. 1556. 
Akbar ruled till a. d. 1605, and of all the 
descendants of Timur he was the most illustri¬ 
ous. His three sucessors, Jehaiighir, died 
1627, shah Jehan died 1658, and Aurung- 
zebe who died 1707, retained great power, but 
it was bought at the price of endless 
crimes, and from the death of Aurungzebe 
in 1707 the Great Moguls fell into insignifi¬ 
cance, escaping by submissiveness, the whirl¬ 
winds of Nadir Shah, of Ahmed Shah, and of 
the Mahrattas. Bahadoor Shah died at Lahore 
in February 1712, Jahandar Shah and Far- 
raksir ruled until a.d. 1719 ; Raffi-ud-Durjat, 
Raffi-ud-Dowlah and Mahomed Shah till 1739, 
when Tamas Kuli Khan took and sacked Dehli 
and retired to Persia. 

The defeat of the Delhi sovereigns and 
Nadir’s entry into the capital, took place on 
the 13th February and early in March 1739 
respectively, but were not known in London 
until the 1st of October. The emperor shah 
Alam entered Delhi with theMahrattas on22nd 
December 1771. He continued a mere state 
prisoner in the hands of the Mahrattas till 
1803, when he was released by Lord Lake, 
and brought under the protection of the British 
Gi)veniment. All the territories and resources 
assigned for his support by the Mahrattas 
were continued to him, and a pecuniary pro¬ 
vision was granted in addition, fixed at Rupees 
60,000, but afterwards increased to Rupees 
1,00,000 a month. Shah Alam died on the 
19th November 1806, and was succeeded by 
Akbar Shah, who was succeeded in 1837 by 
his eldest son Bahadoor Shah. He was 
restricted to the neighbourhood of Delhi, he 
was not allowed to confer titles or to issue a 
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currency, but he had the control of Civil 
and Criminal Justice within the palace. 
When the mutiny of 1857 broke out, the 
mutineers in Delhi took possession of the town, 
fort and stores and applied to the king. Baha¬ 
door Shah put himself at the head of the move¬ 
ment. At first hisconduct was most vacillating, 
but he subsequently identified himself with the 
rebel cause. After the fall of Delhi ou the 
20th September 1857, he was captured and 
tried on the charges of, 1st, aiding and abet¬ 
ting the mutiny of British Troops ; 2nd, 
encouraging and assisting divers persons in 
waging war against the British Government ; 
3rd, assuming the sovereignty of India ; 4tb, 
causing and being accessory to the murder of 
Christians. He was convicted on each 
charge on the 9th December 1858, and sent 
to Rangoon, where he died in 1862, and this, 
after nearly five centuries of sovereign power, 
the Timurides ceased to reign. Of ail the 
countries over which the members of this 
family once ruled, India alone has made any 
advance in material prosperity, since the days 
of their power. Samarcand, the capital of 
Timur, is a desolate heap of ruins ; Andecan, 
the beloved home of Baber, is in the possession 
of Uzbek savages. The once rich and opulent 
Herat, the abode of learning, the brilliant 
capital of Shah Rokh and Hosein Mirza, the 
native land of poets and historians, is now the 
j ruinous fortress of an Affghan. Shiraz, the 
beautiful city, made immortal by the songs of 
Sadi and Hafiz, where Ali of Yezd wrote the 
life of the mighty Timur, is reduced to the 
condition of an impoverished provincial town, 
in the kingdom of the Kajar kings of Persia. 
Lahore and Delhi are noted for their gold, 
woven fabrics and light silk muslin fabrics 
interwoven with gold threads, as well as for 
all kinds of work in tinsel or kaldbatun.—«• 
MarkawHs Embassyy p-, 1, VoL iv. Cun- 
ningham's Sikhs, RennelVs MemoirSy p. 
1, VoL vi. Elphinstone*s History of India, 
p. 37, VoL ii. Count Bjornsterna^s British 
Empire, p, 98. Aitchison^s Treatises, VoL i, 
pp^ 1 4 and 285, •/. A, S, B,, VoL iii, p, 

494. VoL vi, pp. 576, 791. VoL vii, p. 629. 
Tr. of Rind,, VoL ii, p, 37 L 
DEL HOSTE,Captain an oflScer of the Bom¬ 
bay army, author of Memoirs on Scinde. On 
the Nerbudda river. Journal of a march from 
Ahmedabad to Sukkur, Upper Scinde. Notes 
on the raieteorology of the Phoonda Ghaut.— 
Dr, Buist^s Catalogue, Bom, Oeo, Trans,, 
Vol, i, p, 22. 

DELIGHT OF THE WOODS, Eng. Hip- 
tage madablota. 

DEILIMA, Malay. Punica granatum. 
DELIMA HEBECARPA, a creeper of 
Penang and Java.^—p. 18. 
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DELIMA SARMENTOSA, Lwn. A 
shrub with small white flowers in panicles, 
grows in the southei n parts of Ceylon up to 
an elevation of 1,000 feet.— Thwaites" En. 
PL ZeyL, p,2\. liiddell, 

DELPHI, a natural cave in tlie earth at 
the town of Delphos in Greece, where was an 
ancient oracle and place of worship. Delphi is 
synonymous with the hindoo Yoni. 

DELPHINIDiE, a ,family of mammals of 
the order Cetaceae, or the wdiale tribe, wdiich 
Jive in the ocean. Amongst them are the 
whales, the largest of creatures now exist¬ 
ing ; also the dolphins, the porpoises, and 
the dugong. They have fln-like anterior 
extremities, the posterior extremities being 
absent, or rather their place supplied by a 
large horizontal caudal fin or tail. They have 
110 hair on their skin, liave no outer ear, and 
the bones of the neck are so compressed as to 
leave the animal without the appearance of a 
neck. Some of them eat plants, or arc phyto¬ 
phagous ; some are zoophagous, or animal- 
eaters, Seven new species of cetaceans have 
been described from the Bay of Bengal, 
six of the family Delphinidoe, the seventh 
belonging to the sperm whales, Phy- 
ficteridse, to be called Physeier (Euphysetes) 
simus. The order of the Cetaccoo or whale 
tribe, consists of 2 Families, 8 genera and 
21 species, 

Fam. Dblphinidj-:. Porpoises, 5 Gen., 14 b]>. 

Delphinus, 8 sp. Platanista, 2 ap. 

Steno, 2 sp. QlobiocepUalus, 1 sp. 

Neomeris, 1 sp. 

Fain. BALiENiD/E. Whales, 4 Gen., 7 sp. 

Balsenoptera, 1 sp. . I Pliyster, 1 sp. 

Balfena, 4 sp. j PlioccBna, 1 sp. 

Siib*Order Sircnia Heubivouous cetacea. 

Gen. Ifolicere, .*? sp. 

DELPHINiF.. 

Neomeris Phocenoides .— Gray. 

Delphinus nielas, Terns. 

A dolphin of the Indian Ocean. 

Phoccena communis. 

Pliocaona Rondeletii, 'Wil- Delphinusphoc{cna,Z/« 7 f. 

loughbif. 

Common Porpoise. Porpesso. 

Grampus Sakamaia .— Schlegel. 

Bakam Kuzira. Japan. 

Found oflf tlie Coast of Japan. 

Grampus Sieholdiu 
Naiso Gata, Japan. 

A native of the Coasts of Japan. 

Grampus macrorhytichus.-^'Rlack fish of 
the soutli sea whalers. It inhabits the south 
seas. 


Delphinapterus Peronii, 

Right whale Porpoise of whalers- 

It is found on the Brazil bank, off the Coasts 
of New Guinea and the higher southei*n lati¬ 
tudes. It lives in large shoals, and its flesh 
is esteemed a delicacy. It is black, but the 
beak, the pectoral fins and underpart of the 
body are white. 

Delphinus, Sca-faring people call the 
species of this genus, bottle-nose, bottle-head, 
flounder head, grampus, porpoise, porpesse, 
or porpus, sometimes even whale, and give 
tho name of dolphin to the Coryphaena, a 
scornberoid fish which changes colour when 
dying. There are several species of Delphinus 
recognized. 

Delphinus delphis. The Dolphin, attains 
a length of 9 to 10 feet. Greek legends make 
it the friend and companion of man. 

Delphinus phocosna. The porpoise, attains 
a height of 5 or 6 feet.— Hartwig, 

Delphinus Orca. The Grampus, measures 
25 feet in length, and is 12 or 13 feet round. 
It is the most voracious of all the Dolphin tribe. 

Delphinus Heavisidii, The Ilastated 
Dolphin, inhabits the south sea and Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Delphinus obscurns. The Dusky Dolphin. 
Inhabits the southej'u ocean andCape of 
Good Hope. 

Delphinus Abusalani, Inhabits the Red 
Sea. 

Delphinus Eutropia, Inhabits the Pacific 
Ocean and Chili. 

Delphinus Novee Zealandue. The New 
Zcnlatul Dolphin. Inhabits New Zealand 
I and Cape Gable. 

I Delphinus Forsteri, Forster’s dolphin, 
j inhabits the Pacific Ocean between New 
I Caledonia and Norfolk Island, 
j Delphinus Sao,' inhabits Madagascar, 
j Delphinus longirostris, the Cape Dolphin 
j inhabits tlie seas about the Cape of Good 
! Hope and the Southern Ocean. 

! Slen o Mai ay a n us, 

I Dolj)hinuspluinbeus Delphinus Malayanus, 

I snniier. Cut, Lesson apud Cuv. 

Piiram puan, Maut, Ma* Dolphin Ventre Roux of 

lay. i'aris Museum. 

Inhabits the Mnlabai* Coast and coasts of 
Penang. It is numerous and rather heavy iu 
itvS movements, but is rarely captured, except 
by chance in the stake nebs. It eats small fishes, 
Clupea and Glyphisidon coelestinus.— Cuv. 

Steno frontanus, inhabits the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. 

Platanista Gangetica.^ Gray. 
Delphinus Shaweneis of D. Gangeticus, Roxh. 

Blainville. 

Platanista of Pliny. Sou-sou of India. 

Dauphino du Gange. F. Susa of Buffon. 

t’uv. 
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DEMETRIUS. 


Inhabits the Indian seas, the Ganges and 
Irawaddy.— Cat. Mam. Mus. E. 1. C. Rart^ 
wig. 

DELPHINIUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Ranunculaceae, of which seve¬ 
ral species, D. ajacis, D. Brunouianuin, D. 
consoUda, D. glacialeand D. olivorianum occur 
in India and the south of Asia— 0*Shaugh- 
nessy, Voigt. 

DELPHINIUM AJACIS. 

Larkgpur, Eno. 1 Na-furman, Hind. 
is cultivated in gardens in India during the 
cold season. The properties of the seeds 
agree with those of the stavesacre kind.— 
Dts. 0^Shaughn, p. 169. B,oxb,Royle, Voigt. 
DELPHINIUM BRUNONIANUM. 

Musk plant, Eno. | Nepari, Punjabi. 

Grows in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 14,000 
feet. Smells powerfully of musk.— Cleg- 
horn's Punjab Report, p. 67. 

DELPHINIUM GLACIALE, of East 
Nepaul, is one of the most alpine plants 
in the world, growing at an elevation of 
17,000 feet. It is abundant in the valley j 
of the Chomiochoo near Tungu, in Thibet, 
and exhales a rank smell of musk ; it very 
closely resembles D. Brunonianum of the 
western Himalaya. The latter plant smells ' 
powerfully of musk, but not so disagreeably 
as this does.— Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol. ii, 
pp. 95 and 269. 

DELPHINIUM PAITCIFLORUM. 

Judwar, Hind, of Bombay? I Nirbisi, Hind, of Hima* 

1 laya. 

A tuberous root in Sirmoor, without poi¬ 
sonous properties. The best comes from La¬ 
hore.— O'Shaughnessy, pp. 167 and 168. 

DELPHINIUM STAPlllSAGRIA, the 
Stavesacre or Louse-wort, a biennial plant, 
native of the Levant, Teneriffe and Asia 
Minor. The powder taken internally acts as a 
violent cathartic and emetic ; it is made into an 
ointment used for destroying vermin in the 
hair. The seeds intoxicate lish.— O'Shaugh- 
aessy,p. 168. 

DELPHINUS MALAYANUS, Lesson 

apud, Chv., syn. of Steno-malayanus. 

DELPHINUS MELAS, Terns, syn., of 
Neomeris phocenoides.— Gray. 

DELPHINUS PHGCAiiNA, Linn., syn. 
of Phocaena communis. See Delphinidse. 

DELPHOS, a town in Greece where was 
an ancient oracle and place of worship in a 
cave of the earth called Delphi, the word 
Delphi being synonymous with Yoni. See 
Delphi, Yavana ; Yoni. 

DELTA of the Ganges and of the Irawaddy. 
See Ganges, Irawaddy. 

DELUGE, tradition of the. See Avatar. 
DELUNGHIDI, Sing. Pomegranate. 
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DEMATUR. See Yavana. 
DEMAVEND, a high road leads from 
Teheran by the town of Demavend to Ask, 
the capital of the district of Laurijan. The 
hot baths of Demavend, are situated in this 
locality. They are two in number : one, the 
tepid bath, is situated within 100 yards of the 
town of Ask, on the right bank of the river. 
It rises in an oval basin, measuring about 30 
feet by 20, and about 3 feet in depth, formed 
by deposit from the spring, which gushes up 
with great force in the centre of the basin, 
together with a considerable amount of gas. 
The water is composed of sulphur, iron, soda, 
and magnesia. The other spring, which is 
situated about 2 miles further down the 
valley, and on the mountain of Demavend, is 
so intensely hot that the water has to be con¬ 
ducted through canals for some distance 
before it is collected in an artificial basin, in 
which the patients bathe. The water is also 
composed of magnesia, iron, and sulphur ; but 
the latter is in much larger proportions, and 
naphtha in great qinmtities, also forms one of 
the ingredients. Near Ask there is also a 
spring of cold water, strongly impregnated 
with iron. From Ask a road leads down to 
the town of Amil, but it is extremely danger¬ 
ous, lives being lost annually from mules and 
their riders falling over the precipice, along 
the face of which it runs. Demavend bears 
N. 65 E. of Teheran, about 40 miles distant, 
and its pule lofty summit forms a magnificent 
pyramid as it shoots up from the high range 
of Ll-burz. The cone of Demavend is doubt¬ 
less of volcanic origin, and appears to have 
been formed partially by having been forced 
up above the level of the mountain by some 
subterranean agency, but more by the debris 
and lava thrown out from the summit when 


tne volcano was still in activity. From a 
distance it appears to be nearly smooth, and to 
slope evenly at an angle of about 45® from 
top to bottom. On a nearer approach, how¬ 
ever, it becomes evident that the cone consists 
of a number of ridges, which run from the 
summit to the base, leaving between them 
deep ravines filled in general with snow and 
ice, beneath which lies a mass of debris fallen 
from the upper part of the mountain. By 
observations of the height of the mountain it 
was ascertained to reach the enonnous height 
of 21,520 feet. The cone of Demavend 
terminates in a crater about 85 yards in 
diameter, which is nearly surrounded by 
jagged rocks. Chesney, p. 15. See Ararat. 

DEMER-HINDI, Turk. Tamarind. 

DEMETRIUS, Grecian kings, successor« 
of A-lexander, rulers in Syria, there were threes 
of this name : 


Demetrius I, surnamed Soter, b. c. 162. 
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DEMON-WORSHIP. 

Demetrius II, surnamed Nicator, b. c. 147. 

Deibetrius III, surnamed Eucserus, b. c. 94. 

DEMOCRITUS. There is authority for 
believing that Democritus went to Egypt and 
Babylon, but his more distant travels to 
India are legendary. 

DEMODURA, a variety of the Sali- 
grama. See Salagrama. 

DEMOLE, a light wood, which is made 
into planks and employed where durability is 
not much required. 

DEMON-WORSHIP is everywhere ob¬ 
served amongst the non-Arian races in India, 
but is perhaps carried out to its fullest extent 
and most openly amongst the Shanar people 
in the south of the Peninsula. This wor¬ 
ship has little or no similarity to the hindoo 
cultus, being mostly directed to appease 
the malignancy of evil spirits, the shades, 
or as they are called “ saya”, of persons 
who have recently died. In some parts of 
India there is a mixing up of some parts of 
demon and spirit-worsliip with that of the 
hindoo deities. In the Dekhau, the deified 
sage Vithoba and his early expounders are 
largely worshipped as local divinities. By- 
roba, the local deity of herdsmen, is largely 
worshipped in the Dekhan, as also is Kan- 
doba, the deified hero of shepherds. Outside 
almost every hiudoo village in the Dekhan, 
ia a circle of large stones, sacred to Vetal, the 
demon-god of the non-Arian races. Amongst 
the evil genii of all India, is a being called 
Bakshasa, of giant bulk, terrible teeth, who 
feasts on dead bodies. The bhoot, acknow¬ 
ledged all over India, more resembles the ghost 
of Europe. The Rev. Dr. Caldwell in his 
work on the Devil-worship of the Shanar, 
has shown how continuously the people 
of India are making new deities or demons. 
On the left bank of the stream at the village 
of Assaye at which Scindiah’s artillery was 
posted during that battle, is a tree, beneath 
which is the tomb of an officer who fell during 
the battle, and his spirit is punctually wor¬ 
shipped by all the people of Assaye and the 
neighbourhood. Sir Bartle Frere mentions 
that he accidentally found an order in existence 
at Government House, Dapoorie, handed down 
by each nourcommissioned officer, for the 
uative sentry on guard to present arras if a 
cat or dog, jackal or goat, entered or left the 
house o;i' crossed near his beat during certain 
hours of the night, because it was a ghost of 
a former governor who was still remembered 
as one of the best and kindest of rulers. The 
rajah of Wanparty, one of the Reddi race, 
who have founded small principalities along 
the banks of the Kistnah river, died in 1868 
at Hyderabad. He had led a turbulent life 
^nd retained to the last much of the spirit of 
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his youth. At the close of that year, an out¬ 
break of cholera occurred in that neighbour¬ 
hood, which the people attributed to the 
spirit of Wanparty, and they made a clay 
image of him, riding on an elephant, and 
placed near him the clay image of a Brinjari and 
worshipped all with the Maha Bali sacrifice. 
In India the Jan, the Gin of the Arabian nights, 
is only known amongst the mahomedans. In 
Scinde, the Jan resembles the Pwccca or 
Puck of Britain. The Jan of the Baluch hills 
is wayward and often morose, but not neces¬ 
sarily malignant. He is described as dwarfish 
with large eyes, and covered with long hairs, 
and often changes to the form of a camel, goat 
or other animal. On meeting a Jan, it is essen¬ 
tial not to be alarmed, to use civil language. 
The Jan can become the servant of man and 
work hard. 

The Cobra or hooded-snake, is often per¬ 
sonified in Indian story. In many parts of 
western India, after killing a cobra, the non- 
Arian races give it all the honors of a crema¬ 
tion, assuring it with many protestations that 
they are guiltless of its blood ; that they slew 
it by order of their master, or that they liad no 
other way to prevent its biting the chicken or 
the chickens. 

In Ceylon is a class of demi-gods, who, 
under the name of Yakshyo are .supposed 
to inhabit the waters, and dwell on the sides 
of Mount Meru, and who are distinguished 
not only for gentleness and benevolence, but 
even by a veneration for Buddha, who, in 
one of his earlier transmigrations, was himself 
born under the form of a Yakshyo. The 
malignant spirits of Ceylon are the Yakka, 
who are the authors of indefinite evil, and the 
Singhalese have a demon or Sa?ine for each 
form of disease, who is supposed to be its 
^ direct agent and in flic ter, and who is accord¬ 
ingly invoked for its removal ; and others, 
who delight in the miseries of mankind, are to 
be propitiated before the arrival of any event 
over which their pernicious influence might 
otherwise prevail. Hence, on every domestic 
occurrence, as well as in every domestic 
calamity, the services of the Kattadia or 
devil-priests are to be sought, and their cere¬ 
monies performed, generally with observances 
so barbarous as to be the most revolting 
evidence still extant of the uncivilized habits 
of the Singhalese. Especially in cases of sick¬ 
ness and danger, the assistance of the devil- 
dancer is implicitly relied on ; an altar, deco¬ 
rated with garlands, is erected within sight of 
the patient, and on this an animal, frequently 
a cock, is to be sacrificed for his recovery. 
Another kind of demon-worship in Ceylon is 
a debased form of hinduism, where the priest 
or Kapua is the p^'former. 
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Mr. Forbes in the Ras Mala (p. 378) says the 
bhoot and pret reside, it is said, in the place 
where funeral piles are erected, in trees which 
are not used for sacrificial purposes, such as the 
tamarind and the acacia, in desert places, at the 
spot where a death has occurred, or at cross¬ 
roads,—for which reason people set at these 
places food for the use of the bhoot. He is 
most at a loss for water to drink. The pipe 
of his throat is, it is said, the size of the eye of 
a needle, and he is continually thirsty enough 
to drink twelve gallons of water. The watch¬ 
men of Wuroon Dev, however, are stationed 
wherever there is water, to prevent the bhoot 
from drinking, and the thirst is therefore as 
continual as it is intense. The bhoot feed upon 
all kinds of refuse. The goblin of the best 
class, he, that is to say, whose funeral cere¬ 
monies have been duly performed, but who 
has been debarred from liberation by his own 
intense affection for earthly objects, is called a 
“ Poorwuj Dev,” and resides in his own house 
or in a sacred fig-tree. The Poorwuj Dev, 
like the Etruscan Lar, or the Grecian hero, 
is regarded as hovering about his former 
abode, averting dangers from the inhabitants 
and bestowing blessings upon them. He 
frequently appears in the chaiacter of a serpent, 
and is then treated with great respect by the 
inmates of the house near which he resides. 
It is a common belief in Goozerat that .serpents 
are always to be found whei'ever a hoard is 
buried, and that these are the bhoot of the 
deceased owners wlio have remaine<l upon 
earth from affection to their wealth. The 
Arabian Jin also frequents cross-roads ; and 
the fairies of the Scottish low-lands carry 
bows made of the ribs of a man buried where 
three laird’s lands meet, as in A Midsummer | 
Night’s Dream, (Act iii, sc. 2 :—) 

“ damned spirits all, 

That in cross-ways and floods have burial.” 

“ Desert places,” in Goozerat, correspond 
exactly with the dry places,” (awhpav jowav) 
assigned to the evil-spirits in Matthew,xii. 43 ; 
Luke, xi. 24. The custom of placing food 
for spirits is very general throughout the 
world. In the dialogue of Dives and Pau¬ 
per, printed by Richard Pynson, in 1493, 
among the superstitious then in use at the 
beginning of the year, the following is men¬ 
tioned ;—‘Alle that take hede to dysmal dayes, 
or use nyce observauces iu the neweraooue, or 
in the new yeere, as setting of mete or drynke 
by nighte on the henche to fede alholde or 
gobelyn* The powers which the bhoot and 
pret exercise are the following :—They take 
possession of a corpse, and speak through 
its mouth; they exhibit themselves in the form 
which they possessed when living ; they enter 
into a living man, and cause him to speak as 
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they please ; sometimes they afflict him with 
fever, or various other diseases ; sometimes 
they assume the forms of animals, and frighten 
people by suddenly vanishing in a flash of fire ; 
sometimes, remaining invisible, they speak iu 
whispers. A bhoot has been known to come 
to fisticuffs with a mao, and to carry a man off. 
and set him down in a distant place. It is 
even said that women are sometimes found 
with child by bhoots. 

The Jain shastras teach a different doctrine 
iu regard to spirits from that which is taught 
by the Poorana. They assert that there are 
eight kinds of Vyuntur Dev, and eight of 
Wan-Vyuntur Dev, who reside below the 
earth. Each of these has two India, or 
sovereigns, ruling respectively the northern 
and southern regions, and who are in colour 
black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur and 
Wan-Vyuntur Dev appear upon earth, 
where they possess the bodies of men, exhibit 
themselves in various shapes, and perform 
many strange feats, whence their common name 
of Kootohulee (or surprising) Dev. Below 
them reside the Bhuwunputee Dev, who, 
also, sometimes appear on earth. Below them 
again are the Narkina or infernal spirits. 
Above this earth, iu the atmosphere, five 
kinds of ‘‘ Devs of splendour” reside ;—the 
sun, moon, stars and others. Above them, 
in twelve J3ev-Loka, the Dev who ride in 
chariots dwell ; these, sometimes drawn by 
their own desire, or compelled by channs, 
appear in the world ; but they do harm to no 
one. Above them are nine classes of Grivek, 
and five of Unootur Veemaui. They are 
of great power and never visit the earth. 
Men who have lived a life of austerity and 
righteousness are born again in these classes 
of upper or lower Dev, but the sinner is not 
born in them. Of old, a man who had per¬ 
formed the rite of “ Uthum” by fasting for 
three days, acquired the power of calling 
the Dev to him, but now, it is said, these Dev 
never visit the earth at any one’s call. 

Trees ,—It is customary in Guzerat, where 
people wish to prevent the removal of a jungle 
tree, that they should paint a trident upon it 
with Vermillion, or, if that be iucovenient, that 
they should collect a number of stones and 
throw them down at the root of the tree. 
Whoever, after this, passes by, is sure to add 
a stone or two to the heap, believing the 
place to be the residence of a Bhoot. Some, 
however, throw wi thou t tak ing heed to what they 
are doing. If the place be one where stones 
are not easily procurable, a bit of old rag is 
thrown so as to adhere to’ the tree, and evei'y 
one who passes by follows the example once 
set. They call the spot the “ Rag-uncle’s.” 
In places where trees are scarce these uncles 
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are very common, and people are mucli an¬ 
noyed with the dread of* touchiuor them. 
'The name “ uncle” is given to the bhoot by 
women as a term of respect. Men are less 
superstitious. Similarly, whenever in any 
place there is a hillock or mound upon which 
a few stones have been piled one above the 
other, every passer-by considers himself bound 
to add a stone to the heap, considering that 
the spot is the residence of some Dev, and that 
if any one raise a little temple there, his house 
will flourish. Such monuments are also set 
up in places where a person has been slain or 
wounded. “ Cairns” of this kind are fre¬ 
quently connected with the dead— 

“ On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

“ Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ” 

— jRas Mdla Hindoo Annals, Vol. ii, pp. 379, 
380, 386-87. Brand's Hindoo Annals, Vol. 
ii, p. 378. 

DEMPO OR GUNUNG DEMPO, a peak 
of a high mountain, in the interior of Suma¬ 
tra, which was ascended in 1817, by Mr. 
Presgrave, other two peaksare named Lmnut 
and Berapi. 

DEMUKH, a very brave, ancient and inde¬ 
pendent race of Arab origin ; considered as 
the militia of the district of Persia through 
which Ouseley travelled.— Ouseley's Travels, 
Vol i, p. 265. 

DENAR, a coin of Turkish A|j^ibia. It is 
the denarius of the Romans: dirhem is 
the drachma, and felus (in the singular) is the 
follis of the Romans.— Ouseley's Travels, 
Vol. ii, p. 490. 

DENDENG. The Malay name for the i 
jerked beef of commerce, tliat is, of animal | 
muscular fibre, preserved by drying in the 
sun, nearly the only mode of curing flesh in 
the Archipelago. Dendeng is made of the 
flesh of deer, oxen and buffaloes, and by the 
Chinese of that of the wild hog. It is a 
considerable article of native trade .— Craw- 
furd*s Diet., page 120. 

DENDLU, Hind. Hypericum perforatum. 
DENDRACITTA, a genus of birds of the 
section A. Magpies, in which are 4 gen., 9 sp,, 
viz., 3 Pica; 4 Deudracitta ; 1 Crypseriua ; 

1 Temnorus, 

DENDROCALAMUS, a genus of bam¬ 
boos. D. balcooa prized for its solidity and 
strength, grows in Bengal. D. strictus, of the 
peninsula is used for spear shafts, and D. 
tdlda is the common bamboo of Bengal. See 
Batnbusa. 

DENpROCYGNA, a genus of water-fowl, 
known in India to sportsmen as the “ whist¬ 
ling duck.” Thej are common to the northern 
knd southern hemispheres. See Aves, Birds. 

DENDROPHIS, a genus of reptiles, com¬ 
monly known as ‘‘ Tree-snakes,” the name 
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being from the Greek dendron, a tree, and 
ophis, a serpent. They are very numerous in 
India, where they are called whip-snakes, D. 
rhodopleuron, Schtegel, is a snake of Ara- 
boyna, and D. pictus of Gmelin is found all 
over India.— Mason. See Dendrophidae, Rep¬ 
tiles. 

DENDROBIUM, a genus of air-plants, of 
the natural order Orchiaceae, which occur in 
south-eastern Asm and Australia. Dr. Wight 
in his leones, gives thirteen. Dr. Voigt names 
twenty-five .s]i>ecies, and on the Tenasserim 
coast there are 15 or more species. 

Their names will suffice here :— 


densiflorum. 
denudans. 
filiforme. 
formosum. 
flavum. 
gibsonii. 
graminifoliutn. 
heterocarpum. 
heyneanum. 
humilis. 
jeukinsii. 
jerdonianum. 
longicornu. 

on the Tenasserim 


macrostachyum. 

paxtonil. 

pendulum. 

pierardi. 

pulchollum. 

pumilum. 

purpureum. 

ramosissimum. 

secundum. 

stuposum. 

sulcatum. 

teretifolum. 


album, 
aggregatum. 
alpestre. 
aureum. 
barbatulum. 
bicameratum. 
cambridgeanum. 
candidum. 
caJeeolus. 
cosrulesceni. 
clavatum. 
crumentatum. 
chrysanthum. 

Of the air’ plants on the Tenasserim Coast, 
the most interesting is a dendrobium,” the 
flowers of which are white, with a yellow lip, 
three or four inches in diameter, and exqui¬ 
sitely fragrant. The plant blossoms in March, 
but it flowers to the close of October, and may 
be seen whitening under the emerald foliage 
of the groves nearly six months of the year. 
The Burmese call it the “ silver flower.”— 
Mason. 

DENDROCALAMUS BALCOOA, 

syn. of Bambusa halcooa, Roxb. 
DENDROCALAM US STRICTUS, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa stricta, Roxb. 

DENDROCALAMUS TULDA, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa tulda, Roxb. 

DENDROCITTA RUFA, the pleasingly 
coloured rufous tree-magpie, Dendrocitta rufa. 

DENDROPHIDjE, a family of harmless 
snakes ; consisting of the following genera ; 

Gonyosoma oxycephalum, Boie. Andamans, Assam, 
Pogu, Mergui. 

,, gramineuiu, Gunih., Khassya. 

„ rmnatum, Gray, Khassya. 

Dendrophis pictus, Grael., Bengal, Assam, Andamans, 
Arabia, Pegu, Malacca. 
Rhodopleuron, Schl., Amboyna. 

Chrysopsoelea omata, Shaw, Shanghae, Malacca. 

See Reptilia. 

DENDROPHILA, a genus of birds of the 
Family Certhiadae, viz. 

^ Suh-fton. Certhinse, 1 gen., 3 sp., viz., 3 Certhia. 

Suh-fam. Sittinao, 2 gen. 1 sub-gen., 6 sp., viz., 1 
Trichodroma; 4 Sitta, 1 Dendropbila. See Birds. 

DENDROSAURA. See Chameleons. 
DENDRU, Hind. Lonicera quinqudo- 
cularis. 

DENGI andPUNSUI. The Dengi is the 
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common passage and ferry-boat on the river 
Ganges. It is a comfortless ricketty-looking 
boat and dangerous to travel in. Caught by the 
bore even in the middle of the river,if crowded, 
the dengies are swamped. The “ Punsui** is a 
light and fast boat, longer, broader and 
sharper than the Calcutta Dengi and more 
comfortable. 

DENGOOYA-KHARA, Beng. Ama- 
rantus lividus. 

DENISON, Sir William, an officer of 
Engineers, of the British Army, Governor 
of Madras for five years and temporarily Vice¬ 
roy of India, after Lord Elgin’s sudden death; 
his short rule was mainly remarkable for 
studied inaction, obt. Jan. \^1\.— Thurlow's 
Company and the Crown^ p. 9. 

DENKENACOTTA, a forest, the finest 
in the Salem collectorate of the Madras presi¬ 
dency. It contains sandal wood and acha 
wood.— Cons. 

DENMARK, on the 22nd Feb. 1845, for 
£125,000 sterling, ceded, by treaty, all its 
Indian possessions, at Bakxsore, Tranquebar 
and Frederick’s Nagore, or Serampore. 

DENTELLE, Fr. Lace. 

DENTHAR, Hind. Callicarpa incana, R. 

DENTURU, HtND. Hyoscyaraus niger, 
Phytolacca decandra. 

DENWAR, a name given by Mr. Hodg¬ 
son to a border tribe between Nepaiiland the 
Bhot country. Sec Chepang, Haiyu. 

DEO, Deva, Dewa, Sans. A god, a deity : 
hence Dewalai or dewal, a house of idols, a 
temple, a pagoda. Diu, Dev, Deo, or Deu, are 
synonymous with Deva. It is the zeus of the 
Greeks and deus of the Romans, and is possibly 
the original of the name of Siva, often called 
Seo or Sheo or Shev, or Sheb ; Devi is a god¬ 
dess. Deo, is also used to designate a demon, an 
idol, genii giant, a spirit or shade or ghost and 
a hobgoblin. See Deva. 

DEODAR, Hind. Cedrus deodara, Loud., 
also the Ciiprcs.sus torulosa ; J uniperu.s ex- 
celsa, and Cliickpssia tabularis. The word is 
also spoiled Dewdar, also Devidar, and is 
most usually applied to the Cedrus deodara. 
The Conservator of Forests, in his report 
of 1864 on the Deodar forests in the Jurarnoo 
and Kashmir territory, allowing 5,000 first 
class trees for the Liawa and Uj divisions, 
estimated the amount on the Clienab with the 
Bhutna at 35,000, the Marru Ward wan at 
32,000, the Jhelum, below Baramula, at 5,000, 
and for the Kishen-gunga nearly 40,000, an 
aggregate of 117,000 fine trees, almost as 
many as the whole number at present avail¬ 
able in the Punjab forests in British territory, 
or leased elsewhere by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. 


The mean results of experiments have been 


Description of 
Timber. 

Dimensions. 

Breaking 

Weight re¬ 
duced to 

units of 

Weight In 
lbs. V oublo 

In. 

In. 

In. 

weight. 

L. 

1ft. 

B. 

lin. 

D. 

lin. 

foot. 

Chenab 

deodar 

18 


U 

1,348 lbs. 

509 lbs. 

28 02. 

Ravi de- 
1 odar.. 

18 

li 

H 

1,821 lbs. 

808 lbs. 

85 76. 


DEODAR or Shemanalhu oil is an empy- 
reumatic medicinal oil from the Erythroxylon 
araeolatum.—Pmweer, A/. E. J.R.— Cleghorn^$ 
Punjab Report, p. 137. See Cedar, Cedus 
deodara, Cupressus torulosa, Diar ; Juniperus 
excelsa. Kelon. 

DEODARA of Kulu and the Beas, Cupres¬ 
sus torulosa, twisted Cypress. Duk. Sethia 
indica, DC. Hind., Erythroxylon areolatum. 

DEO-DHUNGA, a peak north-east of 
Kathmandu, in L. 87^ E., upwards of 29,000 
feet high, and consequently the loftiest yet 
known peak of the Himalaya. Its name,Deva- 
dhiinga, means holy hill. Deodhung^ and 
Mount Everest are both “about 100 miles N. 
E. of Kathmandu both are midway between 
Gosaiuthan and Kangchun.— Beng. j4s. 8oc. 
Jour,, No. v. of 1856. 

DEOG ARH, was once ruled by a Gond 
dynasty, and was described by Sir R. Jenkins,in 
his report on the Nagpur province, which con¬ 
tains an outline almost all that is known of the 
history of these obscure hill tracts before they 
were annexed by tlie Mahrattas. 

DEOGHUR or Byjnath, a small town in 
the zillah of Bheerbhoom. It is famous for 
its temples which are annually visited by 
thousandvS of pilgrims from the N. W. of 
India. Copper, lead and iron-ores are found 
near. See Bheerbhoom. 

DEOGIRI, now called Dowlatabad is about 
12 miles from Aurungabad, in the Dekhan, 
is a scarped rock of considerable height with 
a road-way leading up through the rock. Its 
position is commanding, and it has from the 
most ancient times been a stronghold of the 
rulers in that part of India. The name seems 
to have been sometimes written Deogbur. 
It was the capital of Ram Deo, a prince of 
so great power that the mahomedans looked 
on him as king of the Dekhan. Alla-ud-Din, 
nephew and general of Peroz, in a. d. 1294 
swept across the Nerbuddah and captured 
Deoghur, and besides money and jewels 
obtained the cession of Ellichpoor and its 
dependencies, and the raja was further to pay 
tribute auuually. On his return, he was met 
by his uncle Feroz, whom he assassinated, as 
he patted him on the cheek, and then ascend¬ 
ed the throne.’ Subsequently he invaded 
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and conquered Guzerat and took its beautiful 
queen, Komala Devi, into his household. 
About A. D. 1300, he repulsed an invasion 
of the Moghuls under Katallagh Khan. In 
A. D. 1303 he captured the fort of Chit- 
tore but was immediately recalled to check 
an invasion of the Moghuls whom he repulsed 
a third and fourth time in 1305 and 1306. 
In 1306 he sent Malik Kafur, his general, a 
eunuch, and who had been the slave of a mer¬ 
chant at Cambay, to chastise the rajah of 
Deoghur which Kafur effected and also sub¬ 
dued the Mahrattas. In a. d. 1309, Malik 
Kafur captured Warang^l, then the capital of 
Telingana. In 1310, he reduced Belal-Deo, 
the rajah of the Carnatic, with whom the 
Belal dynasty ended. He over-ran the whole 
of the eastern provinces, as far as Ramisse- 
ram, opposite Ceylon, where he erected a 
mosque to commemorate his victories ; and in 
A. D. 1311 he returned to Delhi, laden with 
plunder. In 1312 he despatched Kafur a 
second time to punish Ram Deva, king of 
Deoghur and soil of the former Ram Deo, who 
was put to death, and the kingdom annexed. 
He next carried his arms over all the Mah- 
ratta territory and the Carnatic, and soon 
after died.— Brigg^s Nizam. See Dowlatabad. 

DEOGUR, known for its copper mines, 
and argentiferous ores. See Copper. 

DEO KANCHANAMU, Tel. Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

DEO KANCIIANAM, Tel. ? Batatas 
paniculata.— Choisy. ? 

DEOKHADIR, Hind. Mimosa rubicaulis. 

DEO KORA, the household god of the 
Garrow race. It is a small bell-metal dish 
with embossed figures, hung up in the house 
and worshipped and sacrifice offered. 

DEO MUNNI ? Sacred beads of Assam. 

DEOOA OR DEPPHUL, Beng. Arto- 
carpus lacoocha. 

DEOOLA TEMPLES, sacred to Jugun- 
nat’ba, rise from the foundation in a gradual 
slope like a sugar-loaf, with an iron image of 
Guroora on the pinnacle. These temples 
made of brick, are ascended by a flight of 
steps, and contain only one room. 

DEO PATTAN, a district in the S. W. of 
India, in which was the tem})le of Somanath 
taken by Mahraood of Ghazni, in 1024. See 
India, p. 334. 

DEORA, is the tribe of the Sarohi princes, 
chiefs of Aboo and Sirohi. It is a branch of 
the Chohan raj pools whose cradle is said to 
be on the summit of Aboo, whence they spread 
over the regions skirling the Aravalli to Aj- 
mir, establishing many minor principalities, 
as Nadol, Jhalor, and others, long before 
tho Rahtor of Jodpoor had set foot in Maroo, 
biit were yet enjoying all the pomp of royalty 
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in the splendid city of Kanouj. Sarohi, Aboo 
and Chaudravati, then appertained to the Pra- 
mara race, nor was it until the thirteenth 
century that the uncle of Kana Deo, prince of 
Jhalore, treacherously obtained possession of 
the former with its dependencies, by the 
slaughter of the Pramara race. The city, now 
the residence of the Deora princes, is com¬ 
paratively of modern date, the ancient Sarohi 
lying behind a second range of mountains. 
The Rahtor and Deora are the bravest of the 
raj put races. Achilgurh, or the immovable 
castle, is the name of the fortress of the Deora. 
— Tod*5 Travels, p. 61, Rajasthan, Vol. ii, 
pp. 39 and 57. Annals of Mewar, p. 334. 
See Khengar, Sidraj. 

DEORHI, Hind. A threshold, a house¬ 
hold ; the household of a person of rank, 
generally of a mahomedan noble. 

DEOSHI, the sacrificial priest of the Kooch. 

DEOTA, Hind. A deity. 

DEOTSA, a small plateau or table-land 
adjoining that of Balti. It and the Balti table¬ 
land, form a territory 60 miles long and 36 
broad, and are part of the territory of Balti. 
It is a plateau between Kashmir and Tibet, 
13,000 feet above the sea level. It is high 
above the forest line or birch region, and 
tenanted only by the marmot, with a few 
dwarf willows and herbaceous species as its 
plants. It is a thinly-inhabited steppe be¬ 
tween Skardo and Kashmir, belonging to 
Bultistan.— V igne. 

DEPALPOOR, a town of the Panjab. 

DEPATTY NUSANTARA. SeeEauca 
Islands. 

DEPHAL, Beng. Artocarpus lacoocha.— 
Roxb. 

DEPHAL DAMPEL, Beng. Xanthochy- 

mus pictorius. 

DER, Hind, of Ghenaband Chota Lnhaul, 
Cedrela toona, var. serrata ; Hill toon. 

DERA. See Dhera. 

DER A BULLU, a small territory in the 
Kuen-luen valley, in Turkistan, the valley of 
the Yarkand river, near this, is 16,883 feet 
above the sea, in L. 35"49'N,,*& L. 77° 31' E. 

DERABAND, a Brifish district, near the 
Khyber. 

DERBEND-I-BAZIAN, a pass near the 
Karadagh mountain. 

DER of Chenab, Panjab. Cedrela toona, 
var. serrata.— Royle. 

DERBENT, a town in the province of 
Shirwaii, in Lat. 41° 51' N., on the shore of 
the Caspian. Its walls are carried into ten 
feet depth of water, to prevent any one’s pass¬ 
ing that way : its length, from east to west, 
is nearly five wersts ; but its breadth is not 
proportionable. The town is divided into three 
distinct quarters : the castle, on the top of the 
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mountain, the foot of the mountain and the 
lower town. The Dar of the words Derial 
and Derbent, means a gate, door, or narrow 
pass.— Porter^s Travels^ Vol. i, p, 72. Mai- 
colnCs History of Persiay Vol. ii, p. 5. 

DEREACHTE and Bakhtegan (also called 
Niriz) salt lakes in the neighbourhood of 
Shiraz. See Ears. 

DEREAII, Hind. Bhera, Mahr. A 
wood of the Nagpore forests : though of 
great strength, it cannot, from the small size 
the tree attains, rank as a building material: 
the average logs are from 6^ to 10^ feet long 
and from 2 to 3 feet in girth. It has a wind¬ 
ing and, as it were, netted grain, fi'om which, 
as well as the extraordinary toughness of its 
fibres, butchers invariably use it for chopping 
blocks ; the sharp edge of the knive apparent¬ 
ly having no effect on it.— Captain Sankey. 

DERI, the modern Persian tongue. It is 
derived from the Parsi, which displaced the 
rougher Pehlevi, though Pehlevi is still used 
in the sacred writings at Sherwau. See Iran. 

DERISANA, Tel. Acacia serissa. 

DERSANA, a hindoo school of philosophy. 

DERVISH, the darvesh of the Persians, 
Turks, and Egyptians, and fakir of India, 
religious mendicants, notorious for idleness 
and vice. The Nakshbandi Dervish or paint¬ 
ers, illustrate their theology with pictures. 
See Darvesh. 

DES, Hind., Pers., literally country, is a 
term applied in Rohilcund to cleared villages 
on the borders of the Taraee. In the Deccan 
it is used to signify a champaign country. Of 
the words derived from it and its other appli¬ 
cations, “Des,” is a native country, Des- 
mukh and Despaude, are Mahratta revenue 
officers. Desai, a superintendent of a district ; 
Par-desi, a foreigner. 

DES (a Jouer). Fr. Dice. 

DES A, a name of Orissa. 

DESARATHA, king of Ayodhya, of the 
solar race, a potent sovereign in ancient India, 
and father of Rama. See Dasaratha, Maha- 
bharata, Vishnu. 

DESATIR, or sacred writings of the anci¬ 
ent Persian prophets, published by mulla Feroz 
bin Kaus at Bombay in 1818, in 2 vols., 8vo. 
— Dr. Buisfs Catalogue. 

DESAVALI PENDALAM, Tel. Dios- 
corea purpurea.— 

DERMESTES, a genus of beetles in the 
E. Archipelago. 

DESCENSUS AB UTERO. See Aka 
Podwal. Anandraver. 

DESCHU ? Juniperus recurva. 
DESERT OF KHARAZM, or REGAN, 
from June to September, is liable to destruc¬ 
tive hot winds in which man and beast perish, 
even the hardy camel perishing miserably. 
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The Beluchi call it Julot or Julo, the flame, 
also Bad-i-Simoom, or the poison wind. There 
is groat heat of skin quickly ending in death. 
The approach of the wind is ushered in by an 
oppressive calm in the air, and a degree of heat 
that affects the eyes ; the precaution then 
adopted by travellers, is to cover themselves 
over, and lie prostrate on the earth. A curious 
fact is established by this custom, that any 
cloth, however thin, will obviate the dele¬ 
terious effects of the Bad-i-Simoom on the 
human body.— Pottinger's Travels in Beloo- 
chista7i and Smdcy pp. 138-7. 

DESERT OF GOBI. The great highway 
between Pekin and Europe, from time imme¬ 
morial, has been the caravan tract from the 
western end of tlie great wall across this 
desert. The route issues from the western 
end of the great wall, and moving through 
the Kiayu Pass, has to traverse N. W. 500 
miles, of a desolate sand tract to reach the 
city of Khamil. At this town the road 
bifurcates, the upper branch leading through 
Barkul, Urumchi and Kurkur-usu into Dzun¬ 
garia; the lower through Pijan, Turfan, 
Karashar, and Kuchu to Aksa in Eastern 
Turkistan. While Chinese rule prevailed, 
Dzungaria and Eastern Turkistan formed the 
province of Hi. The belief that wilder¬ 
nesses are haunted places, is a vefy old and 
general one. Our blessed Lord himself in a 
very solemn passage (Luko xi. 24), adopts 
the Jewish phraseology as to this belief. 
Pliny says (vii. 2), that in the deserts of 
Africa phantoms in human shape appear to 
travellers and immediately vanish again. But 
the belief is especially prevalent among the 
nations of Central Asia. By them “ deserts 

.and the like, where nature shows herself 

in vast foims and in all the terrors of her in¬ 
fluences, are held to be the especial head¬ 
quarters and rendezvous of malignant spirits... 
hence the wildernesses of Turan, and parti¬ 
cularly the great sand-waste of Gobi have from 
hoar antiquity had an evil fame. The Turks 
have a saying that evil spirits play at ball in 
desert places ; both Fa Hian and Marco Polo 
allude to the evil genii of the deserts of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and Rubruquis tells of a frightful 
defile, where the demons were said to snatch 
travellers off their horses. The Affghans 
believe each of the numerous solitudes in the 
mountains and deserts of their country to be 
inhabited by a lonely demon, whom they call 
the Ghol-i-Biaban, or spirit of the waste, a 
gigantic and frightful spectre which de¬ 
vours passengers.— p. 352 ; Yule^s 
Cathay.y Vol. i, p. 157. 

DESERT OP CENTRAL ASIA, extends 
from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea. A strip 
of rich vegetation occurs in itis centre, where 
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the Tigris and Euphrates and their affluents of Jeypoor, were as notorious as theBeedawut 
enrich the country. To the westward of it of Bikaneer i and to these may be added the 
are the seas of sand of the Arabian and African Sahra, Khosa and Bajur, in the more western 
wastes, seldom raised above, often sinking desert, who, in their habits and principles, 
below the level of the ocean. To the eastward Tod describes as demoralized as.the bedouins 
of the rich tract in Persia, Berman, Seistan, ot Arabia. The line of greatest breadth of 
Chinese Tartary and Mongolia, the desert con- Bikaneer extends from Poogul to Rajgurh, 
aists of series of plateaux, having from 3,000 and measures about 180 miles, while the 
to nearly10,000 feet of elevation.— Ratvlinson, length from north to south, between Bhutnair 
Vol, i, p. 1. ftod Mahajin, is about 160 miles : the area 

DESERT OF INDIA. Water is at an may not exceed twenty-two thousand miles, 
immense distance from the surface throughout Formerly they reckoned two thousand seven 
the Indian desert, which, in this respect, as well hundred towns, villages and hamlets scattered 
as many others, differs very materially from over this space, one-half of which are no longer 
that portion of the great African desert in in existence. The tract to the north-west of 
the same latitudes. Water at twenty feet, Jaetpoor in Colonel Tod’s time was perfectly 
as found at Mourzook by Capt. Lyon, is, desolate, and nearly so from that point to 
in the Indian desert, unheard of. At Dais- Bhutnair : to the north-east, the population 
mok’h, near the capital, the wells are more was but scanty, which observation also applies 
than two hundred cubits, or three hundred to the parts from the meridian of Bikaneer to 
feet, in depth ; and it is rare that water the Jessulmeer frontier ; while, internally, 
fit for man is found at a less distance from from these points, it is more uniform and 
the surface than sixty feet, in the tracts de- equals the northern parts of Marwar. A 
cidedly termed t'hul or * desert,’ though census of the twelve principal towns, may 
some of the flats, or oasis, such as that of furnish a tolerably accurate approximation on 
Mohilla, are exceptions, and abundance of this point;— 

brackish water fit for cattle, is found through- Chief Towns. Houses. Chief Towns. Houses. 
out at half this depth, or about thirty feet. Bikaneer ... 12,000 Mahajin ... 800 

All the wells are lined with basket-work made Nohur . 2,500 Jaelpoor. 1,000 

of p'hok twigs, and the water is generally Bahaderan... 2,500 Beedasir ... 500 

drawn up by hand-lines. Water is sold, in all Rinne . 1,500 Ruttungurh.. 1,000 

the large town8,by the malli rr/ce,or gardeners, Rajgurh ... 3,000 Daismookh... 1,000 

who have the monopoly of thi.s article. Most Chooru . 3,000 Senthal . 50 

families have largo cisterns or reservoirs. It was estimated that there were 1,200 villa- 

called tanka, which are filled in the rainy ges and 107,856 Jiouses with a total of 
season. They are of masonry, with a small 539,250 souls, giving an average of twenty-five 
trap-door at the top, made to exclude the to the square mile. Three-fourths of the 
external air, and having a lock and key affixed, people are Jit ; the rest are their conquerors, 
Some large tanka are established for the descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsote 
community, and this water keeps sweet for brahmins, Charims, Bards, and a few of the 
eight and twelve months*consumption. — Toct*s dc‘based classes, whose numbers are not one- 
Rajasihan, Vol. ii, p. 202. The Bikaneer tenth of the Rajpoots. 

region is but little known to Europeans, The Jit are the most wealthy as well as 
by whom it has hitherto been supposed to the most numerous portion of the community, 
be a perfect desert, unworthy of exaraina- Many of the old Bhomia land-lords, represen- 
tioD. And its deterioration, within three tatives of their ancient communal heads, are 
centuries since the Rajpoot supplanted the men of substance. 

Jit, almost warrants our belief of the asser- Sarsote, properly Sarasvati, bialimins are 
tion that these deserts were once fertile found in considerable numbers throughout 
and populous. The princes of Bikaneer used this tract. They aver that they were masters 
to take the field at the head of ten thousand of the country prior to the Jit colonists. They 
of their kindred retainers ; to other causes are a peaceable, industrious race, and without 
than positive sterility must be attributed a single prejudice of the order ; they eat meat, 
the wretched condition of this state. The smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade 
commercial towns of Chooru, Rajgurh, even in the sacred kine. 
and Rinne, as entrepots, supplied the coun- The are the sacred order of these 

try with the productions of Scinde and the regions ; the warlike tribes esteem the heroic 
provinces to the westward, or those of Gan- lays of the bard more than the homily of thfe 
getic India ;the same cause affected Jessulmeer, brahmin. The Charan are throughout rever- 
Bikaneer, and the more eastern principalities, enced by the Rahtore, and hold lands, liter- 
ihe Maldote of Jessulmeer and the Tiarkhani ally, on the tenure of ‘ an old songJ 
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Main and No(iy gardeners and barbers, are 
important members of every Rajpoot family, 
and to be found in all the villages, of which 
they are invariably the cooks. , m 

Choora and Thaori were, in Colonel Tod s 
time, actually castes of robbers ; the foimer, 
from the Lakhi jungle, the latter, from 
M4war Most of the chieftains had a few in 
their pay, entertained for the most desperate 
services. The Bahaderan chief had expelled 
all his Rajpoots, and retained only Choora and 
Thaori, The Choora are highly esteemed for 
fidelity, and the barriers and portals through¬ 
out this tract were in their custody. They 
enjoy a very singular perquisite, which would 
go*^ for to prove their being the aborigines of 
the country ; namely, a fee of four copper 
coins on every dead subject, when the funeral 
ceremonies are over. 

The Rahtore of Bikaneer are unchanged 
in their martial qualifications, bearing as high 
a reputation as any other class in India. The 
Rahtore of the desert have fewer prejudices 
than their more eastern brethren ; they will 
eat food, without inquiring by whom it was 
dressed, and will drink either wine or water, 
witliout asking to whom the cup belonged. 
They would make the best soldiers in the 
world if they would submit to discipline, as 
they are brave, hardy, easily satisfied, and 
very patient ; but in the inordinate use of 
opium, and smoking intoxicating herbs, are 
said to exceed all the Chatees rajcula, the 
thirty-six royal tribes of India. The piald, 
or ‘ cup,’ is a favorite with every rajpoot 
who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a 
panacea for ennui, arising from the absence of 
all mental stimulants, in which they are more 
deficient, from the nature of the country, than 
most of their warlike cbuntrjmen.— 
Rajasthan, Vol. ii, pp» 196, 202. 

Bhnlnair, which now forms an integral 
part of Bikaneer, was anciently the chief abode 
of another Jit community, so powerful as at 
one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, 
and at others to succour them when in distress. 
The Bhatti annals confirm what might have 
been assumed withoutsuspicion, that to a colony 
of this race, Bhutnair owes its name, though 
not its existence. The whole of the northern 
part is called Nair in the ancient geogi'aphical 
nomenclature of Maroost’hali ; and when some 
of the Bhatti clans became proselytes to 
mahomedans they changed the vowel a to u, 
to distinguish them from the parent stock, 
viz., Bhatti for Bhutti. In all probability the 
Yadu-Bhatti is the original Yuti colony 
from Central Asia ; and the Jit prince of 
Sal poor, was the predecessor of these very 
races. Bhutnair has attained great historical 
celebrity from its position, being in the route 
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of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is 
more than probable that the Jit race who 
•esisted the advance of Mahmood of Ghizni in 
a naval warfare on the Indus, had long before 
that period established themselves in the 
desert as well as in the Punjab ; and as we 
find them occupying a place amongst the 
thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer that they 
had political power many centuries before 
that conqueror. In a. d. 1205, only twelve 
years after the conquest of India by Shahab- 
ud-din, his successor, Kootub, was compelled 
to conduct the war in person against the Jit 
of the northern desert, to prevent their wrest¬ 
ing the important post of Hansi from the 
empire ; and when the unfortunate and 
intrepid queen Razzia, the worthy heiress of 
the great Feroz, was compelled to abandon 
her throne to an usurper, she sought and 
found protection amongst the Jit, who, with 
their Scythic brethren, the Ghiker, assembled 
all their forces and marched, with their 
queen at their head, like^ Tomyris of old, to 
meet her foes. She was not destined to enjoy 
the same revenge, but gained a glorious death 
iu the attempt to overturn the Salic law of^ 
India. Again, iuA.D.1397, when Timoor 
invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for 
“ having distressed him exceedingly on his 
invasion ol* Mooltan,” when he “ in person 
scoured the country, and cut off a tribe of 
banditti called Jit,” In short, the Bhutti 
and Jit were so intermingled, that distinc¬ 
tion was impossible. Shortly after Timoor’s 
invasion, a colony of Bhatti migrated from 
Marote and Phoolra, under their leader B6rai, 
and assaulted and captured Bhutnair from a 
mahomedan chief. 

The Desert of India is known on its 
borders as Mnroost’hali, the region of death 
from mri. Sans., to die; and st’haJi, arid or 
dry land, but is also known as the desert of 
Bajpootanah. Maroost’hali is bounded on the 
north by the flat skirting the Garah ; on the 
south by that graud salt-marsh, the Rin, and 
Koliwarra ; on the east by the Aravulli; and 
on the west by the valley of Sciude. It covers 
an area of 70,000 square miles. But for the 
Aravulli, which run N. E. & S. W., dividing 
Rajpootanah into two equal parts, Central 
India would be submerged in sand ; nay, 
lofty and continuous as is this chain, extending 
almost from the sea to Dehli, wherever there 
are passages or depressions, there floating 
sand-cJouds are wafted through or over, and 
form a little ^*hui even in the bosom of 
fertility. Whoever has crossed the Bunas 
near Tonk, where the sand for some miles 
resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend 
this remark. Its western boundary is alike 
defined, and will recall to the English ti^aveller, 
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who may be destined to journey up the valJey 
of Scinde, the words of Napoleon on the 
Lybian desert : “ Nothing so much resembles 
the sea as the desert, or a coast, as the 
valley of the Nile/’ This desert has small 
scattered spots of fertility with great arid por¬ 
tions called t’hul, denoting tracts particularly 
sterile, and therefore the converse of the Oasis 
of the Greeks and each with a distinct name 
as the t’hul of Kawur, the t’hul of Goga and 
others. A tradition exists to the effect that 
in remote ages, it was ruled by Powar or 
Pramara rajpoot princes, from nine fortresses, 
viz, Poogul, Mundore, Maroo, Aboo, Khe- 
raloo, Parkur, Chotun, Oomarkot, Arore and 
Lodorva. From Bhalotra on the Looni, 
throughout the^whole of Dhat and Oomra-i- 
Soomra, the western portion of Jessulmer, and 
a broad strip between the southern limits of 
Daodpotra and Bikaneer, there is real solitude 
and desolation. But from the Sutlej to the Rin, 
a space of five hundred miles of longitudinal 
distance, and varying in breadth from fifty to 
one hundred miles, numerous oases are found, 
where the shepherds from the valley of the 
Indus and the T’hul pasture their flocks. 
The springs of water in these places have 
various appellations, ter, par, rar, dur, all 
expressive of the element, round which 
assemble the Rajur, Soda, Mangulia and 
Sehrai, inhabiting the desert. A traveller pro¬ 
ceeding from the “ Khuchee” or flats of Scinde 
to the east, sees the line of the desert distinctly 
marked, with its elevated teeba, or sand 
ridges, under which flows the Sankra which 
is generally dry except at periodical inunda¬ 
tions. These sand-hills are of considerable 
elevation, and may be considered the limit of 
the inundation of the ‘ Sweet-river,’ the 
Meeta Muran, a Scythic or Tartar name for 
river, and by which alone the Indus is known 


from the Punjnud to the ocean. The whole 
of Bikaneer and that part of Sh^khavat, north 
of the Aravulli, are comprehended in the 
desert. Jessulmeer is nearly in the centre of 
what may be termed entire desert, is in fact 
an oasisy but the largest oasis of the desert, 
everywhere insulated by immense masses of 
t^hul, some of which are forty miles in breadth. 
The rock on which the castle is built has 
three peaks, or tri-cuta. Westward from this, 
from 400 or 500 miles,with one or two hundred 
miles in breadth, are little scattered oasis, on 
which the shepherds of the desert have their 
huts. 

The whole of the Bikaneer principality, with 
the exception of a few isolated spots, or oases^ 
scattered here and there, consists more or less 
of sand. From the eastern to the western 
boundary, in the line of greatest breadth, it 
is one continuous plain of sand, though the 
teeha, or sand hills, commence in the centre 
of the country, the principal chain running 
in the direction of Jessulmeer, and shooting 
forth subordinate branches in every direction ; 
or it might be more correct to designate this 
main ridge, as originating in the tracts border¬ 
ing the eastern valley of the Indus, and 
terminating its elevations about the heart of 
Bikaner. On the north-east quarter, from 
Rajgurh to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil is 
good, being black earth, slightly mixed with 
sand, and liaving water near enough to the 
surface for irrigation ; it produces wheat, 
gram, and even rice, in considerable quantities. 
The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the 
banks of the Garah. The whole of the Mohilla 
tract is a fertile oasis; the teeba jmt termin¬ 
ating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit: being flooded in the periodical rains, 
wheat is abundantly produced.— Tod's Raja^ 
sthan, Vol. i, p. 19 & ii, pp. 199, 211-12, 290. 


Schedule exhibiting the Fiefs of Bikaneer, 


Names of 
Chieftains. 


fieri Sal 


Abh6 Sing 
An6p Sing 
F^m Sing 
CbynSing 
Himmut Sing 
Seo 

Omed Sing ) 
Jaet Sing / 

Bahader Sing \ 
Sootaj MuU f 
jGomaunSing i 
[Athie Sing } 


Clans. 

Places of 

Revenue. 

Retainers. 

REMARKS. 

abode. 

Foot. 

Horse. 




Beekoo 

Mahajin 

40,000 

5,000 

100 

One hundred and forty villages at¬ 
tached to this fief, settled on the 
heir of Raja Noonkurn, who con¬ 






sequently forfeited the gadi. 

Benirote ... 

Bookurka ... 

25,000 

5,000 

200 

The first of the chiefs of Bikaner. 

Beeko 

Jessanoh ... 

5,000 

400 

40 

Do 

Bale 

,5,000 

400 

25 


Benirote ... 

Sawoh 

20,000 1 

2,000 

300 


Raot 

Raotsir 

20,000 1 

2,000 

300 


Benirote ... 

Chooru 

25,000 

2,000 

200 


Bedawut i 

Bedasir ) 
Saondwa j 

50,000 

10,000 

2,000 

One hundred and forty kotiet (fami* 





lies, lit. Chambert) of this class. 

( 

Maynsir ] 





Nmote < 

Teandesir 1 
Kattur j 

Kootchore I 

40,000 

4,000 

[ 500 
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Names of 

Clans. 

Place of 

Revenue. 

Retainers. 

BEMARKS. 

Chieftains. 

abode. 

Foot. 

Horse. 

Shore Sing ... 

Narnote ... 

Neembaje ... 

6,000 

600 

126 


Davee Sing ) 
Omeid Sing f 
Soortan Sing ( 

Narnote < 

Seedmook 
Kurripoora f 
Ajeetpoora i 

20,000 

6,000 

400 


Kurmi Dan ) 
Soortan Sing ... 

( 

Cutchwaha... 

Beahsir ) 
Nynawass ... 

4,000 

160 

30 

These two fiefs are held by foreign 

Puddum Sing... 

Powar 

JaetHisir 

5,000 

200 

100 

nobles of the house of Amber, and 
the ancient Pramara, (vv/^.Powar.) 

Kishen Sing ... 

Beeko 

Hyadeair ... 

6,000 

200 

50 

The fief of Poogul was rested from 

Rao Sing 

Bhatti 

Poogul 

6,000 

1,600 

40 

Sultan Sing ... 

Do 

Rajasir 

1,500 

200 

50 

the Bhattis of Jessblmeer. 

Lukteer Sing ... 

Do 

Ranair 

2,000 

400 

75 


Kumie Sing ... 

Do 

Sutasir 

1,100 

1,500 

200 

9 


Shorn Sing 

Do 

Chuckuna ... 

60 

4 


4 Chieftains,viz; 







1 BhonniSing .. 

Bhatti 

Beetchnok ... 

1,600 

60 

6 


2 Zalim Sing ... 

Do 

Qurrialah ... 

1,100 

40 

4 


3 Sirdar Sing .. 

Do 

Soorj^ali ... 

800 

30 

2 


4 Kaet Sing ... 

Do 

Rundiair ... 

600 

32 

2 

Twenty seven villages dependent on 

Chund Sing ... 

Kurrumsaut. 

Nokho 

11,000 

1,500 

600 

Sutti Dan 

Roopawut ... 

Badilah 

5,00*0 

200 

25 

this family from Jodpoor, and 
settled here 11 years. 

Shorn Sing 

Bhatti 

Jangloo 

2,600 

16,000 

400 

9 

Twenty-seven villages. 

Kaitsi 

Do 

Jaminsir ... 

600 

160 

Issree Sing 

Mundilah .. 

Saroonclah... 

11,000 

2,000 

150 


Puddum Sing... 

Bhatti 

Koodsoo ... 

1,500 

60 

4 


Kullian Sing ... 

Do 

Naineah ... 

1,000 

40 

2 


Total... 


. 

331,400 

43,572 

5,402 



The Jhalore tract is one of the most 
impprtaut divisions of Marwar. It is sepa¬ 
rated from Sewaiichi by the Sookri and 
Khiri, which, with many smaller streams, 
flow through them from the Aravulli and 
Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred 
and sixty towns and villages, forming a part 
of the fiscal domains of Marwar. The impor¬ 
tant fortress of Jhalore, guarding the southern 
frontier of Marwar, stands on the extremity 
of the range extending north to Sewanoh. 

Sewanchi is the tract between the 
Looui and Sookri. Macholah and Mor- 
seen are the two principal dependencies of 
Jhalore. Beenmal and Sanchore are the two 
principal divisions to the south, each contain¬ 
ing 80 villages. Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jha¬ 
lore, has a Joda chief and Meena population. 
The T’hul of Goga is very thinly inhabited 
with many sand-hills, t’hul-ka-tiba. The 
t’hul of Tiruroe lies between Goga deo and 
Jessulmeer. The t*hul of Khawar is between 
Jessulmeer and Barmair in the most remote 
angle of Marwar. Bannair t’hul, also called 
the Malli*nat’h-ka-t*hu}, is occupied by c^ttle- 
bi'eeders. The Kherdur or land of Kher, and 
Nuggur Gooroh on the Looili are the chief 
t’hul. 


I'he Chohan rajpoot of the desert has, 
on the N. and E., the above tracts of 
Marwar, to the south of Koliwarah and 
the Runn, to the west the desert of Dhat. 
The sterile ridge which passes through Cho- 
tun to Jessulmeer passes west of Bankasir on 
to Nuggur Parkur. The wells are 65 to 130 
feet deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, Koli and 
Bhil inhabitants are predatory races. The 
Chohan rajpoot does not wear the zonar and 
does not much respect the brahmans. The 
Pit’hil and Bania are farmers and traders. 

The Runn or Rinn, is a remarkable feature 
of the desert. It is a salt marsh, 150 miles 
broad, into which the Loni or Looni or salt 
river enters and then runs on to the sea. 
The Looni rises in the Aravulli. In Mar¬ 
war > it. separates the fertile land from the 
desert, afterwards runs through the Chohan 
territory, dividing it into the eastern part 
called Raj-Bah or Sooi-Bah^ and the western 
part called Parkur or “ beyond the Khar or 
Looni.” The Caggar rises in the Siwalik 
Hills, flows under Bhutuair walls and onCe 
emptied itself between Jessulmeer and Bori 
Bukkur. 

DESERT OF SIND lies between the fron¬ 
tier of Rajpootanah and the valley of the 
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Indus, and from Dawudputra on the north to 
Buliari on the Runn, 220 miles long and 80 
broad or 17,600 square miles. It is one 
entire t^hul, with few villages and a few shep¬ 
herds ; 50 miles without water, the wells 70 
to 500 feet deep and the sand-hills, little 
mountains. It was through this tract that 
Hamayun sought refuge to the Dhat country 
and its capital, then, Oomerkote, where 
Akbar was born, Arore, there, is a ruined 
town. Oomerkote was wrested from the 
Soda race by the Rah tore tribe of Marwar, and 
since then the chiefs of the expelled clan 
have dwelt in Chore, 15 miles N, E. of 
Oomerkote. At one time, every third year 
brought famine. The Soda women of this 
desert tract of Dhatta are proverbially hand¬ 
some. In this desert and in the valley of 
the Indus, are the Soda, Catti and Mallani, 
descendants of the Sogdi, Cat’hi and Malli, 
of Getes and Yuti, many of whom <!all them¬ 
selves Baluch, or keep the ancient name of 
Numri, whilst the Zj’hufc or Jut, retain their 
primitive appellation. Also remains of the 
Johya and Dahya who with the Gete, Jut or 
Hun, hold places amongst the 36 royal races 
of ancient India. The Baraha and Lohana 
tribes are there, the Sahrai, the great robber 
of the desert, the Bhatti, Rah tore, Joda, Cho- 
han, Mallani, Kaorwa, Joshya, Sooltano, Lo¬ 
hana, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, Maisuri, 
Vishnavi, Jakhur, Shiag, Ashiag and Pooniah. 

The origin of the mahomedan Kullora 
and Sahrai is doubtful, but the following 
professors of mahomedanism are Nyad” or 
proselytes from rajpoot or other hindoo tribes : 
viz., Zj^hut ; Ragur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mair 
or Mer ; Mor or Mohor ; Baluch ; Lumria 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Maugulia ; Baggreah ; 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooee ; Jangurea ; Oon- 
dur ; Berowee ; Bawuri; Tawuri; Chrendea ; 
Khossa ; Sudani; Lohana, These converts 
are ferocious and intolerant. 

The Soda is scattered over the desert, 
some are mahomedans : the Sumaicha is a 
mahomedan proselyte from the Soda. 

Kaoorway a peaceable nomaderace, chiefly 
in the t’hul of Dhat, rear cattle. 

Dhote or Dhattiy like the Kaoorwa, a pas¬ 
toral race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or 10 
seers of milk daily. 

Lohanny numerous in Dhat and Talpoora, 
they are scribes and shop-keepers. 

Arorahy a thrifty race, tradesmen and far¬ 
mers. 

Bhattiahy formerly martial, now traders and 
like the Arorah, and both these have com¬ 
mercial agencies all over India. 

Brahmany Bishnuvi, cultivators and gra¬ 
ziers, numerous in Dhat, some in Chore and 
in Oomerkote, Dharnas and Mitti. 


Rebarriy a race w^ho in Hindustan, profess 
mahomedanism and rear camels, here are a 
tribe who rear camels, or with the Bhatti, steal 
them. 

JakhuTy Shiag^h and Pooniahy harmless, 
indu8triou.s, in the desert and the valley, are 
denominations of the Jit race, but most of 
these sections have become mahomedans and 
call themselves Z’jhut. 

Sahraiy is the most numerous of the maho¬ 
medan tribes of the desert, of which he is the 
terror. The Khossa is a branch of the 
Sahrai, whom in habits he resembles, plunder¬ 
ing on camels, but they are cowardly and 
faithless. 

Sumaichay converts to mahomedanism, from 
the Soda race, some are pastoral, some are plun¬ 
derers. They are dirty, and never shave. 

Rajuvy a convert from the Bhatti, culti¬ 
vators, shepherds and thieves and evil-livers. 

Oomra and Sumruy are converts from the 
Puar or Pramara race, have mixed largely 
with mahomedans. 

Kullora and Talpury Scinde tribes, which 
furnished the last two ruling dynasties. The 
Kullora trace their descent from the Abbasside 
Kaliphs, and the Talpuri from Mahomed, but 
both seem to be Baluch, which are essentially 
of Jit or Gete origin. The Talpuri (‘‘TaP 
or “ Tar,’^ Borassus flabelliformis or palmyra, 
and “ pura,’’ a town) amount to one-fourth 
of the population of Hyderabad which they 
call Lohri or Little Scinde. There are none in 
the Thill 

Noomriy Loomri or Lookuy all of which 
mean fox, a sub-division of the Baluch race, 

Zjhuty Jut or Jity dwell in Scinde, from the 
sea to Dawudputra, but not on the t’hul. 
They are the oldest of the proselytes to maho¬ 
medanism. 

Mair or Mery of Bhatti origin. 

Mor or Mohury do, 

Tawuriy T'hori or Toriy dwell in the t’huls 
of Dawudputra, Beejnote, Noke and Noakote 
and Oodur ; they own and hire out camels, 
but like an Bawuri and Khengar are great 
thieves, and are called “ bhoot” or evil 
spirits and sons of the devil. 

Johytty Dahya and MangalyOy once rajpoots, 
are now mahomedans, are few either in the 
valley or desert, as also are the Baluch, 
Bairowi, Khairowi, Jangria, Oondur and 
Baggria, descended from the Pramar and 
Sankla rajpoots. 

Dawudputray founded by Dawood Khan from 
Shikarpore. 

The intense heat and cold of deserts 
is explicable as follows : Among crystalline 
bodies, rock crystal, or silica, is the best 
conductor of heat. This fact accounts for 
the steadiness of temperature in one set dis- 
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tric.t, and the extremes of heat aiui cold pre¬ 
sented by day and ni^ht on su(di sandy wastes 
as tlie Sahara. The sand, which is for the 
most part silica, drinks in the noon-day heat, 
and loses it by night just as speedily. The 
influence of the hot winds from the Sahara 
has been observed in vessels traversing the 
Atlantic at a distance of upwards of 1,100 
geographical miles from the African shores, 
by the coating of impalpable dust upon the 
sails.— Tods Rajasthan^ VoL i, p. 19; Vol. 
ii, pp, 289 to 330 ; The British World in 
the Bast ; Ritchie^ Vol, i, />. 7 ; Mignads 
Travels, 32 ; Curiosities of Science, 
p, 165. 

DESH DARRANG, a district in Assam. 

DESIDERI. Pere Desideri, a missionary, 
started from Goa in November 1713, and 
passing through Delhi and Kashmere into 
Baltistan, arrived at Leh, or Ladak, on the 
25th June 1714, and remained there for an 
entire year. From thence, he continued his 
journey, in the autumn of 1715, to Lassa, by 
a route of extreme elevation and great cold, 
which occupied from August 1715 to March 
1716. Desideri found the temporal sove¬ 
reignty of Lassa in the hands of a Tartar 
prince (a Sifan), who had recently conquered 
the country.— Frinsep's Tibet, Tartary and 
Mongolia, p, 15. 

DESHASTH, a term by which, the Mah- 
i*atta brahmins of Mahrashtra are designated. 
They arc described as a class, of sedentary 
habits, extremely fond of their native 
place, very fond of display, and fond of rich 
and splendid clothes. On occasions of mar¬ 
riage and other festival ceremonies they are 
lavish. 

DESHASTH A, brahmins have acquired 
some literary celebrity and have been large¬ 
ly employed under the several Governments 
of India, chiefly iu the revenue departments. 
The few prakrit poets that have made their 
appearance are Deshasth such as ‘ Warn on,' 

‘ Moropant,’ and ‘ Jagnath.’ Deshasth brah¬ 
mins are better featured than the Konka- 
nasths, and tlie Konkanasth brahmin is fairer. 

The social and political life of the Kon- 
kanastha bmhmins has undergone a complete 
change during the last H centuries. Before 
that they were solely an agricultural class 
of people, visiting towns only on very 
unavoidable occasions. They possessed a good 
knowledge of the Vedas and Shastras, and 
were liberally rewarded on that account by the 
patrons of those bi'anches of learning. They 
rarely held offices under government or in 
mercantile houses, on the advent of the British 
they were compelled to look out^ for employ¬ 
ment, and they at once spread all over the 
extensive table-land of Sahadri, called the desh, 
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every department of government contains 
Koiikanist brahmins, and they have shown 
themselves active, intelligent, liberal-minded 
men. 

The Deshasta from time out of mind 
have been in the possession of the rich table¬ 
land, and been zemindars, deshmukhs, desh- 
pandies, &c. They have never been dis¬ 
tinguished for their knowledge of the Vedas 
or the Shastras. Once they were in sole 
possession of government oiflees, but they 
have been greatly thrown into the background 
by the Konkanasth. All the lower class of 
offices such as village accountants, &c., are, 
however, still in their hands. 

DESI, indigenous, belonging to the country 
Par-<lesi, a foreigner, a stranger, a native of 
northern India.— Elliot; lVilso?i. 

DESI GOKRU, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 

DEvSIM A, the (lommercial site occupied by 
the Dutch in Japan, it stands upon and wholly 
covers a little artificial fan-shaped islet, about 
600 feet in length, by 240 in breadth. And 
is joined to the island and town of Nagasaki 
by a small stone-bridge, at the end of which 
was a strong Japanese guard-house.— Mac- 
Earlane's Geo, and His, of Japan, p. 54. 

DE8MANTHUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Fabaccac, of wliich D. natans, 
D. triquetra, and D punctatus are known as 
native or introduced into India. 

DESMANTHUS CINEREtJS, PVillde, 
syn. of Ciiillca ciuerca., or Dichrostachys 
(dnerea.— PV. and, A. 

DESMANTHUS NATANS, Willde. 

FloatingDesmanthus. Eng. | Sunday kiray. Tam. 

This sensitive plant floats in the tanks of 
southern India, the leaflets and pods are eaten 
by the natives.— Voigt, Thwaites, 

DESMER, Datj. Musk. 

DESMODIUM, a genus of small trees and 
bushes of the natural order F'abaceee, of which 
Voigt enumerates 28 species in India. Dr. 
Wight in leones gives figures of D. cephalotes, 
collinura, congestum, diffusura, Gangeticum, 
gyraus, latifolium, patens, polycarpum, 
quinqueangulatum, recurvatum, rufescens, 
strangulatum and triflorum. 

The bark of two Panjab species, ‘‘ Kalanchi’^ 
and “ Moorub,” are stated by Dr. Cleghovn 
to furnish a paper-stuff, and Dr. Stewart 
says, ac(!ording to Dr. Cleghorn, that the barks 
of p. argentcum and D. tiliaefolia of the 
Panjab are of similar use. 

The leaves of D. gyrans have a singular 
Ovsoillating movement. 

Dr. Stewart says that the bark of D. 
argenteum of the Panjab (“sarabar,” “pri,” 
“muss,’’ “chiti,” “mort,” “murtan”) is 
steeped in water and made into ropes which, 
when as thick as the wrist, bore a heavy strain 
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y;heu English rope snapped. The bark of D. , of God. Deva-Sena, from diWa, a god, and 
tiliiefolia is also made into rope, and its leaves | s^iia, a soldier. D^vajonee, from deva, a god, 
are the Shahpiirni of the Panjab bazar. Dr. and jaya, a wife. Devarshee, from d^va, a 
Cleghorn says the Desinodium, paper shrub, is god, and rishee, a sage, 
exceedingly plentiful in the districts of Chdta DEVA, Sans., from div, to play, 
and Bara Banghal, and in the Ravi valley ; tlie DEVA-DATA or Deo-dat, a man’s name, 
plant having a wider range, and the bark literally god given.— Theodotus, 
being more easily stripped off, the fibre will i DEVADHUPA, Sans. Benjamin, 
be available in the plains at less cost than | DEVADIGAR, Karn. A man of a low 
that of Daphne papyracea.— Drs. J, L. Stew-\ caste, who performs menial offices in the 
art, Panjah PI., Voigt, Riddell, C/e^//orw, | temples of the south of India.— Wih. 

Pan jab Report, p. IIS. j DEVAGIRT or Deoghur, was at one 

DESMODIUM ARGEISTTEUM. Muss j time held by the Yadava race. In Mysore 
of Kuniwar. Chiefly on the Sutlej. Very we find the Bellala, a Yadava dynasty, 
strong temporary ropes made from its bark, reigning at Dwarasamudram, the modern 

I Haiibidu. 


DESMODIUM TILI^.FOLIUM. 

Chamkat of Murree. j Kalanchi of Pan jab. 

Grows to a large size in the Panjab, wood 
of a pale whitish yellow and close-grained. 
Its bark is made into paper.— PowelVa Hand* 
book. 

DESMOSTEMON ZEYLANICUS, Thw, j 
Wal-kakunu-gaha. Singh. 1 

Central province of Ceylon,up to 4,000 feet. | 
Timber used for ordinary work.— Wright, | 
Fergusson. 

DESMUKH, a hereditary native officer, 


DEVA-KANCHANAMU, Hind. Sevc- 
ral species of Bauhinia, viz., Bauhinia varie- 
gata, ; also B. Candida, B. purpurea and 
B. tomentosa. 

DEVAKI, sister to Kansa, king of Mathura, 
and the wife of Vasudeva. Devaki and 
Vasudeva were the mother and father of 
Krishna, who was their 8th child. 

DEVAL, Hini>. a hindoo temple. 

DEVALA, a brahmin attendant on idols. 
DEVA-LAYA,Sans. From deva a god,and, 


under the Mahratta governments, exercisingj alaya, a house, a temple, the House of God. 
chief police and revenue authority over a j DEVANAGARI, an alphabet in use in 
district. India, It was introduced info Thibet form 

DESPANDYA. The heredibiry revenue! Kashmir in the first Imlf of the 7th oentnrv 
accountant of a district. ■ ^I'e chi istian era. Devnnagnri is the an- 

cient alphabet of India, inscriptiona!, in capi¬ 
tals, and is a modification of tlie inscriptional 
and monitary Pali. The alphabets of the 
various languages allied to the Hindi, are 
Dovanagari alphabet. 


which Sanscrit is 


DESSAH,.Jav. a village. 

DESYADES, Punjaiu. Land beyond 
the influence of inundation. 

DETAR A, Beng. Lipeoeercis serrata. 

' DETARDANA, Hind. Seed of a species i modifications of the 
of Desmodium : also Uraria picta, not I it is the <‘haractei 
Hedysarum. ' usually written. 

DEUS, Hind. Deutzia staminea. The;' DPIVANGANA, amongst hindoos, the 
Aruchi of Bassahir. ! celestial minstrels who perform before Maha- 

DEUTZIA, a genus of plants of the Na- | deva. They are also called Gandharva, also 
tural Order Philadelphaceae. The leaves of j Apsarasa. Their instruments are the tam- 
D. Bcabra of Japan are so rough that they j bourine, cymbals, castanets, lute and violin. 


DEVA-DPLVI,an island inBombay harbour, 
known to sailors as Butcher Island. The 


ate used for joiner’s work. 

DEUTZIA STAMINEA. 

Plml kanri of Haz&ra. I Sai of Chamba. | native name, properly Deva-dwipa, means the 

PhuriM of Kashmir. | Aruchi, deils, of Bassahir. j “ Island of th^' gods, or Holy Island.” 

A small sized Panjab wood, white and close -1 DEVAGURH, a town on the western 
grained.— Powell. 

DEVA, S. Dewa, Dev, Delb, or Deo, a 
title of a god, as Devi is of a goddess. Maha-1 

Deva, a name given to Siva by the saiva sect, j the Deva ; in hinduism, there are six celestial 


coast of India ; this and Sedasheghur arc the 
boundaries of the Concan. 

DEVA-LOKA, Sans. The habitations of 


the means great or supreme god, asMaha-Devi, 
name of Bhavani or Parvati, means the supreme 
goddess. Deva however may equally, by the 
vaishnava, be Vishnu. The word may also 
denote an idol, a man of high rank or sovereign, 
or a brahmin, as a cognomen suited to brah- 
niians. Amongst the compounds of this word 


worlds between the earth and the Brahma 
loka. 

— Hardy's Easteryi Monackism, p. 436. 
DEVANAGA-VADU, Tel. A weaver. 
DEVANAMPIYA PIYADASI, a name 
of Asoka. See Inscriptions, p. 381. 

DEVA-PUTTUNj a place of great sanc- 


are Dewal or Deval, a hindoo temple, a house tity in hindoo estimation. See Krishna, p, 545. 
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DKVA RAJA, a name of Iiiclra. See 
luscriptiou«, pp. 380, 393. 

DEVA PAL DEVA. From a copper tablet 
discovered at Moughyr, raja Devn Pal Deva 
appears to have reigned in the ninth century 
as far as the Carnatic and Thibet. 

DEVA-DARA, Hind. Cedrus deodara, 
Loud, 

DEVADABA, Sans. Erythroxylon areola- 
turn ? 

DEV AD A RAM, Tam. Sethi a iudica, DC. 
Guatteria lougifblia, Wall, 

DEVA-DASA, Sans. 

Basava. Tel. | Dancing Girls. Kng. 

Jogin. ,, I Temple 

Murali. Mahb. | Bayadere. Fr. 

Hiorodulae of Babylon. | Balladeira.s. Port. 

To the temple of Venus in Asia, and in 
later times in Greece, laige bodies of “ hiero- 
dulae” were attached, who were, at once, 
prostitutes and ministers to the goddess. 7'he 
daughters of the most illustrious families in 
Armenia passed from the service of the god¬ 
dess Anaitis into matrimony witli those ol' 
equal rank, and no staiu adhered to them fi-om 
their former mode of life. We find traces of 
the same usage in the distant settlements of 
the Phoenicians, on mount Eryx, and at Sicca 
Venerea in the Cavthagciiinu territory. In 
Babylon, no woman of Av/iatevcr lank could 
escape the obligation of once prostituting 
herself in the temple of Mylitta. This debt 
once acquitted, as the necessary preliminaiy to 
marriage, they were ever afterwards faithful to 
its obligations, with whatever price they might 
be tempted. In hindoo mythology the deva- 
dasa, are the courtezans of swarga, the heaven 
of Siva. The earthly <]eva-dasa women or danc¬ 
ing girls, in attendance at the temples of the 
hindoo deities, by their name of deva-dasa, 
call themselves the servants or slaves of the 
god. Next to the sacrilicers, the most impor¬ 
tant persons about tlie temple, says the Abbe 
Dubois, are the dancing girls. Their profes¬ 
sion, indeed, requires of them to i*eceive all 
comers although originally they appear to 
have been intended for the gratification of the 
brahmans only. Eveiy temple, according to 
its size, entertains a band of them, to the num¬ 
ber of eight, twelve or more. The service they 
perform consists of dancing and singing.' 
The first they execute with grace, though 
with lascivious attitudes and motions. Their 
chaunting is generally confined to the obscene 
songs which relate to some circumstance or 
other of the licentious Jives of their gods. 
They perform their religious duties at the 
teihple to which they belong, twice a day— 
morning and evening. They are also obliged 
to Insist at ajl the public cereihonies, which 
they enliyen with their .dance and song. 


I They are bred to this life from their infancy. 
They are taken from any caste, and are not un- 
frequently of respectable birth. It is nothing 
uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in 
thft belief that it will tend to their happy 
delivery, making a vow, with the consent of 
their husband, to devote the child then in the 
womb, if it should turn out a girl, to the 
service of the pagoda. And in doing so, they 
imagine they are performing a meritorious 
duty. The infamous life to which the 
I daughter is destined brings no disgrace on 
i the family. Tho eldest daughter of every 
! family of the weaver caste at the small town 
of Tiru-kalli-kundram in the Chingleput col- 
I lectorate is devoted to the temple. Till lately, 

1 temple girls were the only hindoo females in 
I India who might learn to read, to sing, and 
I to dance*. 8ueli accomplishments belong to 
them exclusively ; and, for that reason have 
been held by ibo lest of the sex in such ab¬ 
horrence, that every virtuous woman tas 
considered the mention of them as an 
affront. Thes(i performers are supported out 
of the revenues of the temple ; of which they 
receive a considerable share. But their pro¬ 
fession is productive. There are temples in 
some places, where the divinity requij*es to be 
honoured with the most unbounded licen¬ 
tiousness. The manufacturer commonly 
destines his youngest daughter for this pur¬ 
pose, and sends her to the pagoda before the 
age of pubei ty, wheie dancing and music- 
masters are provided. The morlidar girls 
of the Mahratta country correspond to the 
Basava of the Teling race. The Basava 
women are usually devoted to the god Siva, 
and become prostitutes. They are called Linga 
or Garudu Basava, according as they are de¬ 
voted to one or other. They are called also 
Jogin also Morli, and are married sometimes to 
a knife, sometimes to an idol. In making 
female children over to the service of a temple, 
a girl, generally an infant, is taken and dedi¬ 
cated for life to the service of some idol by 
a ceremony called “Shej.” A khunjar or 
dagger is j)ut on the ground, and the girl, who 
is to undergo the ceremony, puts a garland on 
the knife. Her mother then puts rice on the 
giiTs forehead. The officiating Bhutt then 
weds the girl to the knife, just as if he were 
uniting her to a boy in marriage, by reciting 
the ‘ mangalashlok,’ or marriage stanzas, a 
curtain being held between the girl and the 
dagger. The girl thus becomes a Bhavin, dedi¬ 
cated to the service of the temple. She lives 
by prostitution. In many parts of the south 
of India, the non-Aryan races thus devote 
their young women, in order that they may 
follow prostitution openly, upder the cloak 
of a religious rite. It is not easy to trace the 
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DEVfiDAIT. 


DEVILS AND DEVIL DANCEKS. 


origin of this custom, but at the Myletta , for boats ami vessels, for which purpose it is 
festivals, which were eonneitted with tiie wor- j generally used, as well as for house-work. It 
ship of Baal or Moloch, the women, as slaves { grows to about two feet in diameter, and from 
to the goddess, were obliged to purchase ex- ; thirty to thirty-five feet high : its grain 
emptiou from being sacrificed by prostitu- resembles the i cd cedar, but it is closer grained 
tion. Almost all the Jewish prophets down and heavier.— Edye^ Mai, a7id Can, 
to Jeremiah complain that this service was DEVENDRA, the king of the Deva. See 
carried on in the high places, by the Jews, India. 

In general, throughout the Dekhau, south- DEVER, the honorific or titular designation 
wards to Cape Comorin, devoting a female of the Marawaraceiu Ramnad and Tinnevelly. 
child to the gods is deemed disreputable.— It seems identical with the Telugu Dewara 
KenricUs Pkceniciay pp. 307, 314 ; Dubois' or Devera, a respectful mode of address to a 
Jndiaf quoted in Cole's Uiud, Myth,^p. 378; superior. See India, p. 332. 

Sonnerat's Voyage^ p. 29; Bunsen^ VoL iv, DEVI, Sans. The feminine of deva, a god 
p, 210. See Dancing girls. or a goddess. It is one of the names of the 

DEVARAM, a famous saiva poem, part of hindoo goddess Durga, also known as Kali, 
the so called Tamil Veda. See Chandra ; Dasahra or Dashara ; Kali 

DEVASTHANAM, the superintendence Kerari ; Linga ; Lnstral ceremonies ; Maha- 
of hindoo temples, conducted by trustees called deva; Mahadevi ; Parvati ; Sacrifice, Sata- 
Dharma Karta. rupa ; SSerpent, Vishnu ; Yavaua. 

DEVATA, a divinity, a spirit, a demi-god. DEVI MAHESHASURA. See Inscrip- 
The Devata ar(} benign spirits, governed by tions, p. 382. 

Indra, properly the inhabitants of the North DEVICOTTA, frequently changed hands 
Pole ; for the Dtwata are said to have day, during the contests between the British and 
when the Daitya liuv(‘. the night, and vice French in the 18th century, 
versa. Vide Simia.--fVurren s Knla Ban/iita. DEVIL BIRD, the name of a bird of 
DEVATADI DIIF'ETir, Tkl. Lipra- C(‘yion, which Mr. Mitford supposes to be a 
cercis serratu, I'klv. Andropogon serratum. goat-.sucker, a cuckoo or a black bii d. Itsordi- 
— Roxh,^ i, p. 2o3. ! nary (uy is like that of a hen just caught. Its 

DEVATA-DHAN Y AM IT, Ti<:l. Sor- 1 screams like those of ayouth in agony, 
ghum saccharatuin, Pkks. Andropogon saccli. j DEVI, a gofidess, more especially used for 
Also wild rice.— Roth. p. i, 271. | Parvati 

DEVATA-MALLE or Nalla kakasi, Tet,. i DEVIDIAR of the Chenub and Ravi, 
Randia uliginosa, /IC., IV, and A.y 1 230 ; j Cupressus torulosa, Do//. : ot' Panjah, Juui- 
Ic. 397. Gardenia nlig., R. Cor, 135 ; j perns excelsa, 

Posoqueria ulig.— Roxb. i, p. 712. DEVIL GOAD. 

DEVAIHARAM, 1am. Lrythroxylon , Uhatarnkusum. {Hans. j Croton oblongifoliuin, 11. 
areolatum ? ! LbutaLt Lhairi. Tkl. | iii. tJ85. 

DEVAYANAl or Devasena, one of Su-j I'he Telugu name signifies “ demon-driver ’ 
bhramanya’s wives. | or “devil goad”—and sticks made of this 

DEVEDAH, PoHT., Tam., Malayal, the 1 tree are carried as a protection against evil 


name of a wood, known to Europeans by those spirits. 

of the Cedar Libanus, or Spanish cedar. This, DEVILS and DEVIL DANCERS. The 
tree is to be found from Cape Comorin, in the ordinary word in use, to designate a devil, is 
south of Malabar, to the north part of Caiiai a. Paisachu, or Pisaoha, and the temple raised to 
It grows to a large size, from eighteen inches a Paisacha is a Pekoil, hut the. foi'tner seems 
to two feet and a half in diameter, and from rather to he an evil spirit, and the latter a 
thirty to forty feet high. This may be con- temple to an evil spirit. All the arian and 
sidered a good wood, and might he found non-arian hindoo and budd^hist races of India, 
useful with the heavy woods in ship-building, and all the lac.es in the Malaya and the eastern 
The texture of some tiees is hard, and might archipelagoe.s,recognise the existence of spirits 
be converted into good plank. ' It is much both good and had and the whole series of 


used by the natives /‘or house-work and ceremouies from the date of the demise of a 
furniture. It is imported into CeyJou, and to hindoo until the demise of his son are iusti- 
the coast of Corornaudel, from Pegu and; tuted’ from the belief that the spirit of the 


Rangoon, and named Chittagong wood. j deceased is present and can accept oblations, 

There is also is the Vela Devedah, or white ; ami there are even instances where contracts 
cedar, which grows in the foiests of Cochin j liave been entered into or renewed with tlie 
and Travancore. It may he had in great j spirit of a deceased owner. The*hindoos 
quantities, and is said to be useful and durable.: have a hell, “narakam,” and a devil, but the 
It is a tough wood for hoanls, and planks ' non-arian races seem to refer to evil spirits. 
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DEVILS AND DEVIL DANCERS. 

Ill tbeii- belief if auy good mau die, his evince any affection for their votaries. They 

spirit may occupy a tree or stone or other must be placated by sacrifice, because they are 

locality and be an evil spirit: may even take so mischievous ; but there is no use supplicat- 
possession of one of his votaries, in which ing their favour. If in any case the hope of 
event the screaming and gesticulating of the obtaining a benefit seem to be their votary’s 
possessed person are attributed to the spirit motive in worshipping them, further inquiry 
ill possession, and in the Urdu tongue, the proves that it is under the supposition that 
phrase would be “ saya uske ang bhara” the the demon’s malignity stands in the way of 
shade has filled his body, and the possessed what would otherwise be obtained as a matter 

person prophesies. In their belief every of course. And it may be said to be the 

malady may be the infliction of an evil spirit, object of the worship of all the non-arian 
To dispossess the spirit, wild music and races to avei t from themselves the evils which 
dancing are had recourse to, and tlie possessed, the demons eould inflict, for gratitude for good 
generally a woman, exhausted by her python- received, or resignation to the will of a 
ising falls down utterly exhausted or goes into Supreme, are not parts of the ammun or spirit- 
convulsions. The non ariaii races are con- worship. A similar superstition respecting 
stautly recognising new spirits, from amongst goblins and demons exists all over India.* 
deceased natives of India or Europeans, Every liindoo work containing allusions to 
particularly from amongst those whom death native life, and the dictionaries of all the 
or accident have suddenly cut off, and they liiiidoo dialects, prove the general prevalence 
liavo introduced the deities of the hiudoosas of a belief in the existence of malicious mis- 
deinons : hut the “ ammun” or eartli-deity, is chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions and 
in every village throughout Southern India,aud possessions, and in the power of exorcisms, 
the worship of all these demon gods is by The chief peculiarity of the superstition, as it 
blood-sacrifices ainl ardent spirits. Amongst exists amongst the Shanars, consists in their 
the jShauar race in the South of the penin- systematic worship of the demons in which all 
sula of India, the belief is that sometimes believe. In every part of India, innumerable 
demons are content with fi*ighteuing the legends respecting goblins and their malice 
timid without <loiug any real harm. Failures are current; but scarcely any trace of their 
in trade or in Crops, are attributed to demons, worship in the proper sense of the term, much 
People hear a strange noise at night; and im- less of their exclusive worship, can be dis- 
incdiately they see a devil making his escape in covered beyond the districts in which Shanars, 
the shape of a dog as large as a hyena, or a cat or other primitive illiterate tribes, are found, 
with eyes like two lumps. In the dusk of the In travelling down to Tinuevelly from the 
evening devils have been observed in a burial north, the first village which is found to be 
or burning ground, assuming various shapes inhabited l>y Shanars, Virduputty, about 3u 
■one after another as often as the eye of the miles south of Madura, is the first place where 
observer is turned away ; and they have often Ur. Caldwell observed systematic devil-wor- 
been known at night to ride across the country ship. In like manner in Travuncore, devil- 
on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands worship appears to commence with the first 
in the shape of a wandering, flickering light. [ appearance of the Shanar race in the neigh- 
In all their journeyings they move along with-; houi hood of Trivandrum; from whence it 
out touching the ground : their elevation above j becomes more and more prevalent as you 
the ground being proportioned to their rank | approach Cape Comorin. The demon worship 
and importance. Dr. Caldwell has known a of the Shanars and few other illiterate tribes is 
village deserted and the people afraid even to a degradation beneath which the human mind 
remove the materials of tJieir houses, in eon- cannot descend. The places in which the 
sequence of the terror caused by stones being demons are worshipped are commonly termed 
thrown on their roofs at night by invisible “Pe-c6il,” or devil temples; some of the 
hands. Demons more malicious still have temples, especially those erected to the san- 
soinetimes been known under cover of the guinary forms of kali, are small, mean, tomb- 
night to insert combustible materials under like buildings, with an image at the further 
the eaves of thatched roofs. Even in tlie day- end of the cloister. But the majority of the 
time, about the close of the hot season, when devil-temples are built neither with stone nor 
the winds fail,demons may often be seen career- brick ; the roof is neither terraced nor tiled, 
ing along in the shape of a whirl-wind, catch- nor e^^ell thatched ; a heap of earth raised 
ing up and whisking about in their fierce play iuto a pyramidical shape and adorned Mrith 
every dry stick and leaf that happens to lie streaks of white-wash, sometimes alternating 
in their path. In short, writes Dr. Caldwell with red ochre, constitutes both the temple and 
the demons do much evil, but no good. They the demon’s image ; and a smaller heap in front 
often cause terror but never bestow benefits, or of the temple with a flat surface forms the altar. 
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DEWALA DEVI. 


lu suck cases a large conspicuous tree—a 
tamariud tree, an umbrella tree, or even a 
palmyra, whose leaves have never been cut or 
trimmed, will geneially be observed in the 
vicinity. This tree is supposed to be the 
devil’s ordinary dwelling place, from which 
he snuffs up the odour of the sac.rificial blood 
and descends unseen to join in the feast. 
Tumour mentions that an ordinance of one of 
the kings of Ceylon commandkl that a devil- 
dancer should be provided for every ten 
villages. Budd’hists of Ceylon still resort to 
the incantations of the devil dancers in case of 
danger or emergency.— T)t\ Caldwell 07i the \ 
Shanar. See Demon, Peygel, Pisacha. I 

DEVIL'S PEPPER, Eng. Capsicum. | 

DEVIL’S SALEP, Eng. Cicuta virosa, i 
also Conium maculntum. 

DEV-KAN(?1IUN, Beng. Bauhinia pur- 
purea. 

DEVKHADIR, Hind. Mimosa rubicaulis 
DE VRIESE, author of various memoirs 
on Malayan Island plants and of a monograph 
of Marattiaceae, a work of great labour. 

DEVOTTARA, Sans. From deva and 
ootara, belonging to 
DEW. 

Shabnam, Hind. Pers. J H’nung. Bukm. 

Some one has ventured the remark that at 
full moon, near the equatoi*, more dew falls 
than at new moon, and to this are ascribed 
the moon heads (man hoofden), which, how- 
ever, Jansen had but once seen, during all the 
years which he had spent between the tropics. 
—Jansen in Murt'ay's Physical Geography^ 
p, 146. 

DEWA, a divine being, whether resident 
upon earth or in a d^wa loka.— Easteiu 
Monachism^ p, 435. See Deva. 

DEWADHARI, or damsels of wisdom, <fcc. | 
DEWADURIO, Sing. Fennel seed. 
DEWAK, Hind. Termes. White ants. 
DEWAL, the hiudoo temple, in which 
the idol is placed, is called, as temples gene¬ 
rally are, Dewal, or Dev^l, from Deva, a 
deity ; and aleiya, a house, or literally a house 
of god. The British aud other people call it 
pagoda, a word unknown in India beyond the 
roach of European colloquial instruction, but 
which has been derived from Butkhana tw’o 
Persian words, meaning the ghost house. It 
may however be from Paigudi, a devil temple 
also from Dahgopa, a budd’hist relic shrine. 

DEWAL, the principal port in Sind, with 
tall spires and huge domes ; Dewal is supposed 
to be the modern Tattah. It was called 
“Dewal,” or “Debal,” from its celebrated 
dewalya or pagoda and the Arabs and Persians 
still know,it by no other narhe. Arore, or 
Alore, was the capital of vSind in remote 
antiquity, but a bridge over the stream which 
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branched from the Indus, near Dura, is now 
almost the sole vestige of the capital of 
the Sogdi of Alexander. On its site the 
shepherds of the desert have established 
an extensive hamlet ; it is placed on a 
ridge of siliceous rock, seven miles east ot 
the insular Bukkur and free from the inun¬ 
dations of the Indus. The boda tribe, a 
powerful branch of the Pramara race, has 
ruled in these (countries from remote antiquity, 
aud to a very late period they were lords of 
Oomra Soonira, in which division was Arore, 
According to Burton, however, the site of 
Arore is four miles east of the Indus at Sukker 
and Rori. Sehl and his capital, Arore, were 
known to Ahul Fazil, though he was ignorant 
of its position, which he transferred to Dehu, 
or Dewal, the modern Tatta. This indefa¬ 
tigable historian thus describes it : In 

ancient times there lived a raja named Sehris 
(Sehl), whose capital was Alore, and his 
dominions extended north to Cashmere and 
south to the ocean.” Sehl, or Sehr, became a 
titular appellation of the country, its princes, 
and its inhabitants, the Sehrai. Alore ap¬ 
pears to have been the capital of the kingdom 
ofSigertis, conquered by Menander of Bactria. 
Ibu Haukal, the Arabian geographer, mentions 
it ; but a superiluous point in writing has 
changed Arore into Azure, or Azour, as 
translated by Sir W. Ousely, D’Anville also 
mentions it; but, hi ignorance of its position, 
quoting Abulfeda, says, en grandeur “ Azour 
est presque comparable a Mooltuu."— Tod*s 
Rajasthan^ Vol. i, p. 42 ; Burton's ScbidCy 
VoL i, pp, 128, 166. , 

DEWALA DEVr, daughter of Kamala 
devi. On the fall of Nerwalla, the ancient 
capital of Guzerat, Kamala Devi was cap¬ 
tured and taken into the harem of Ala ud 
Diu ; but her daughter Dewala Devi escaped 
with her father. She had been asked in 
marriage by the son of Ram Deo, the 
rajah of Deo-giri (Dowlatabad), but Jier 
father, proud of his raj pool origin, had 
refused to give her to a Mahratta, even 
though a prince. Kamala Devi, however, 
having expressed to Ala ud Din a wish to be 
joined by her daughter, Ala ud Din sent a 
strong army under a general to bring Dewala 
Devi to Delhi. In this extremity, her father 
accepted the Mahratta prince, and sent off his 
daughter under an escort, but the escort was 
overtaken, the fair maiden seized and carried 
to Delili where she was married to Khizr 
Khan, son of Ala ud Diu. A few years after 
the death of Ala ud Din, the throne of Delhi 
was filled by Kafoor, a converted hindoo, who 
put out the eyes of Khizr Khan, filled the 
capital with hindoo troops, put to death all 
the survivors of Ala ud Din’s family, aud 
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transferred Dewala Devi to liis own zenana. 
Se(j Camilla Devi. 

DEW ALT, properly Depawali, Sans. 
from Dipa a lamp and All, a row, ; a liindoo 
religious festival held about the end ofOctober, 
on the new moon of Kartik, in honor of the 
goddess Kali and of Lakshmi and the destruc¬ 
tion, by Vislinu, of the demon Taraki. The 
Hindoos, after bathing in the Ganges, or 
other river, anoint with oil, put on their best 
attire, perform a sraddha, and at night worship 
Lakshmi. On this festival of lamps all 
Hindoos propitiate Lakshmi, the goddess of 
wealth and fortune, by offering at lier shrine. 
In Rajasthan, on the Amavus, or ides of 
Kartic, every city, village and encampment, 
exhibits a blaze of splendour from lamps. 
Stuffs, pieces of gold and sweetmeats, are 
carried in trays and consecrated at the temple 
of Lakshmi, to whom the day is consecrated. 
The rana of Mewar dines with his 
prime minister, and this officer and his 
near relatives offer an oblation by pouring oil 
into a terra cotta lamp, which the sovereign 
holds ; every votary of Lakshmi tries his 
ehance of the dice, and from their success 
in the DhonJi^ foretell the state of their 
affairs for the ensuing year. On the first 
day of the Dewali, the whole population 
of an Indian city bear brandies of the Sami, 
Tulsi and other sacred trees, in [irocession ; 
and walk round all the temples in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, offer salutation and prayer to their 
eountry’s gods, in their several incarnations. 
— Fostan's Western India, ii, 177 
and 178 ; Tod's Rajasthan, VoL i, p. 70. 
.See Leviticus, xxiii. 40. 

DEWAN, Ar., Pers. In India, the chief 
officer of the second rate sovereigns. In Persia, 
a Court of Justice or of other business. A 
reception room, is generally called the Dewan- 
i-Am, or public reception hall. The Dewan 
Khana^ is the office room of the dewan, and 
the Dewani means pertaining to the dewan. 
The Dewani Adalat under the E. I. Company 
was a Court of Civil and Revenue jurisdiction. 

DEWAN, Pkrs. a collection into one 
volume of the entire odes of an author, whe¬ 
ther in the Persian or the Hindustani tongue. 
In bringing them together, they are arranged 
alphabetically according to the letters in 
which the verses terminate. The Dewan-i- 
Sadi and Dewan-i-Hafiz are generally known. 

DEWANAGI-WANLU, Tel. Religi¬ 
ous mendicants in southern India, who accept 
charity only from one or 'other of the gold¬ 
smith castes. See Poitu, Zonar. 

DEWANI is the civil department, in con- 
trMt to the foujdari or criminal. Dewan-i- 
am, a privy council chamber. 

DEWAN KHANA. That part of the 
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house of n mahomedan where flic mnsler 
receives his visitors, and in which the men 
servants reside.— Rich's residence in Koor- 
distan, Vol. i, p. 83. 

DEW A POO J AH, or worship of the im¬ 
plements in use as the means of subsistence, 
observed by all the Kuit caste at the Dewallee 
and Hooly festivals. — Malcolm's Central 
India, Vol. ii, p. 167. 

DEE WAR, Diwar, perhaps more cor¬ 
rectly Deehwar or Dehwai-, is the god under 
whose special care a village is placed : the 
genius loci, for whom a portion of grain is 
always set apart at each harvest.— Elliot. 

DEWAS, a chieftaincy in Malwa, held by a 
Mahratta, whose ancestors came to Malwa 
with the first Baji Rao. The revenue of the 
State is Rupees 4,2o,000 ; the area 256 
square miles ; and the population 25,000 
souls. 'J'he chiefs have each received a sun- 
nud guaranteeing to them the right of adop¬ 
tion. The chiefs are equal in rank and have 
an equal share in all receipts. EacJi receives 
a salute of fifteen guns.— Aitcheson's Trea¬ 
ties, Engagements and Suyinnds, Vol. iv, 
pp. 334 and 335. 

DEW A SIS. See Rajmahal. 

DEWATA GASS, Singh. Carallia lu- 
cida.— Roxh. 

DEW-GHUR, an ancient name of Dowja- 
tabad. See Deo-ghur, 

DEWUDAE, Hind. Sethia indica. 

DEWUL, Singh. Feronia elephantum. 
DEYA-DANGA-GASS, Singh. Spa- 
thoden rheedii, Sp. 

DEYAMIDDELLA, wSingh. Barringtonia 
racemosa.— Roxb. 

DEYNGAN, Hind. Cordia macleodii.— 
Hooker. Syn of Hemigymnia macleodii.—; 
Griff. 

DEYR A DOON and Himalayan valleys, 
to moderate elevations, in climate correspond 
with the Mediterranean region. See Dehra. 

DHA, Burmese., the bill, in various 
forms, is the inseparable eompanion of 
every man among the hundred forest tribes 
of Trans-Gangetic India. Among the civil¬ 
ized Burmans, however, it is more confined 
to the lower orders, the peasant and boatman, 
except as a weapon of war. The Burman 
dha is a weapon about three feet long, with 
a slight uniform curve frona end to end. 
About three-sevenths of this length is helve, 
the rest blade. The blade is generally about 
an inch and a quarter wide with an obtuse 
point. It serves every purpose that a cutting 
weapon can serve, from making a toothpick 
to felling a tree ; or killing a pig, or an enemy 
in battle. Very long and heavy dhas are 
worn by officials of the Burmese Coiirt.^ — 
Yule's Embassyy p. 158 . 
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DHA. Hind. Grislen loincutosn. 

DHABBAR. Hind. Anagallis arvensis. 

DHAE, Hind, A nurse. Ju Rajpootanah 
the Dhahhae, or * foster-brothers/ often 
hold lands in perpetuity, and are employed in 
the most confidential places ; on embassies, 
marriages, &c. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, 
p. 278. 

DHAE, Beng., also DIIAI, Grislca to¬ 
rn entosa. 

DHAGOBA. See Buddha, Topes. 

DHAHIMA, a tribe of Rajpoots recorded 
amongst the 36 royal races. They were 
the lords of Biana, and bore a high name 
for deeds of chivalry. Colonel Tod considers 
the tribe to be extinct, but they have three 
or four villages in Baghput. There are 
also Dhahima Aheer and Dhahima #7at in 
the same neighbourhood.— Annals o f Rajas- 
than, VoL i, p, 199. 

DHAI ? Duk. Sterenlia colorata.— Roxh. 

DHAIL, a river in Jeypore. 

DIIAING. See Kush or Cush. 

DHAITI of Bombay. Grislca toinento.sa. 
— Roxh. 

DHAK, Hind. Butea frondosa, also called 
Pulas, is a plant generally diffused in India, 
found near many villages, forming their tracts 
of jungle-like land, which is the place of 
pasturage for their cattle. The Dhak yields 
firewood, and its bark and roots a fibrous j 
matter, which is used as cordage, called Bukel, 1 
or beaten to a kind of oakum and used for i 


j ciitta, written Dacca. It is about 72 feet 
1 above the sea. 

j DHA KARA, a tribe of Rajpoots who hold 
a few villages in K’hundoulee in"the Agra 
district, Juleysur in Muttra, and Dehli 
Jak’hun in Etawa ; and are scattered over 
other parts of the Central Doab and Rohilcund. 

DHAKUN, the Jiffger Khor or liver-eater 
of S<!inde,is the genuine vampire. An officer 
after a long chase in the valley of Oodipoor, 
speared a hyena, whose abode was the tombs, 
as well-known as the steed on which the 
witch of Ar, sallied forth at night. Evil was 
predicted : and a dangerous fall, subsequently, 
in chasing an elk, was attributed to his .sacri¬ 
legious siauglitcr of the weird sister’s steed. 
— Tod\s Rajasthan, VoL i, p. 74. 

DHAKH of Kasbmere, a red and white 
bean, Pluiseolus liinatus, &c. 

DHAK’HA, Hind. Butea frondosa. 

DHAL, Hind., Tam., Tfx. A shield. 

DUAL, also Arbar, Bknc;. Cajanus in- 
(licus. -Sprencf. Pigeon pea. 

D’lTALlZ K’lIOONDLANA, treadingthe 
threshold, a mahomedan marriage ceremony. 

bllAL-KULMEE, Bkng. Calonyction rox- 
1)U rghii. 

DHAL-PHOR, Hind, A class of the 
Kurmi, or great agricultural tribe in Hindoo- 
stan ; the words mean clod-breaker. 

D’HAL SAHIB, a n.ohur rum allum, liter¬ 
ally Mr. Shield. 


caulking boats, and if. is used, also, l>y the DHAMA, Hind, Fagonia creticn.— Linn. 
natives for agricultural and domestic purposes, DHAMAN, Hind. Pennisetum con- 
as it is possessed of a good deal of .strength, chroides. Gi ewia oppositi folia ; G. clastica. 
It is also used for paper-making. A ruby- DHAMA-PADAM, a bndd’hi.st sacred 
coloured gum, called Butea kino, Pulas gond, book of high authority, and gives the most 
exudes from incisions into the bark, it abounds faithful picture of the ethical spirit of Bud- 
in astringent matter, but is difficult to apply dhas* teachings. God in Hist, Vol. 
to the tanning of leather, though its colouring i, p. 343. 

matter is powerful and permanent. The Dhak DHAMAR, Hind. Gum-resins of various 
tree is highly ornamental and its large red tiee.s, Shorea robusta, Canarium strictum, 
flowers called teesoo and keesoo, yield a &c. See Dammar. 

beautiful dye, which is likely to come into DH AM A YANGYEE, flat arches of stone 
extensive use. From this plant, and from these and brick, are not uncommon, in Burmah 
'flowers the name of the Pelasgi has been .sup- Captain Yule discerned two of brick, in 
posed by Mr. Peacock, in his ‘ Greece in windows in the Dhamayangyee temple at 
India’ to be derived. Its wood is valued for Pagan, where no suggestion of European or 
coating wells, and it is also much sought after Indian aid could have helped. There is one 
for the purpose of making a horn, or sacrificial flat stone arch in the northera gate of the 
Are. The Taleef-i-Shareef says, that “ when fort and another in a tomb, at Kurnoob There 
the white flowers are found, and any one shall is one in the raedia3val building Of Rodin 
eat the seeds, his heart will be cleansed, his Castle, and in the magnificent Saracen gate- 
nnderatanding increased, and he shall be way of Cairo, called Bab-el-Fitoor.— Yule's 
endowed with supernatural knowledge.”— Embassy, p. 48. 

Royl^s Eib,Pl., p»297 ; Elliots Supp* Gloss, DHAMEE, this old. Rajpoot state became 
DHAK ALSO DHAUL, Hind. Erythrina independentof Kuhlor after the Goorkha war. 
arborescens. ^ The state was bound to supply forty hegar, 

DHAKA, 23* 42 *7"; 90"* 20'* 3% in Beng&l, but this was commuted to a tribute of Rupees 
on the Bura Ginga, 150 miles N.E, of Cal- 720. Revenue, Be. 4,000; population, 2,853. 
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DHANAPATTI. 


DHANGAK. 


DHAMI, Hind. A follower of Prannath, a 
liindoo reformer who flourished in the 17th 
century in Bundelkhund.— Wilson. 

DHAMIN, Hind., Mar. Butea Gibsonii. 

DHAMMA, Pali ; Dharma, Sanbc. Law, 
Duty. 

DHAMM AN, Hind. Grewia elastica 

G. oppositifolia. 

DHAMMA OR DHABMMA, the doctrines 
or sacred writings of the budd’hists. — Hardy^ 
Eastern Monarchism, p, 435. 

DHAMMAN, Panj. Grewia elastica, 

Boyle, G. oppositifolia, Bach. 

DHAMNA, Ubia ? Grewia tiliaefblia ? 
A tree of Cuttack,has a reddisli coloured wood, 
hard but pliable, strong, very plentiful in the 
Santhal jungles, from Baneebahal to Hasdilia 
or about forty miles. Used chiefly for cart 
wheels .—Calcutta Engrs\Journal,July 1860. 

DHAMNI, Hind. Portulaca oleracea? P. 
sativa. 

DHAMNOO, Hind. Grewia elastica, Boyle. 
G. oppositifolia, Such. G. tiliosfolia, Vahl. 

DHAMONI, a village in the Saugor dis¬ 
trict, situated about twenty-nine miles north 
of Saugor, in latitude 24“ 11' 32“ and longitude 
78^8' 34.- 

DHAMTARI, the largest and most im¬ 
portant town in the southern portion of the 
Raipur district. It is situated thirty-six miles 
to the south of Raipur, and is the head-quar¬ 
ters of a tahsil or sub-collectorate. 

DHAMUL A, Sans. Alpinia galanga. 8ioz. 

DHAMUN, Hind. Green tea, in Ladakh, 
also brick tea, in Kashmere. Tea in cakes, both 
black and green, called “ dharnuu,’* goes to 
Kashmere only, also Khutuu silk and some 
brocades. Velvet used to be imported from 
Russia but is not so now ; the direct English 
imports having no doubt supplanted the trade. 

DHAMUNGAON. See Sanatoria. 

DHAN, Hind. Oryza sativa, uuhuskod 
rice or paddy, also growing rice. 

DHAN SAP AID, Grisloa tomentosa. 

DHAN, Hind. Buchanania latifolia, 

DHAN, Hind. Wealth ; Tan, Man, Dhan, 
body, mind and substance. 

DHAN MARRI, Tel. A rice field.— 
Wils- 

DHANA. The Gond portion of a village 
which is always separate from the rest. Also 
applied generally in the north-west as Wuzra, 
Nugla or Poorwa.— Elliot's Suppt. Oloss. 

DHANA DA. See Inscriptions, p. 383. 

DHANANJAYA, Sans. From dhana, 
riches and jee, to conquer. See Inscriptions, 
p.374. 

iDHANAPATTI and Srimantoo^ a roman¬ 
tic hindoo tale of adventures of' a father and 
SOD, wealthy Bania merchants of the Ganges 


who ti’avelled to Coromandel, Ceylon, Java. 
Both of them were imprisoned in Ceylon. 

DHANATTAR, Hind. Clitorea ternatea. 

DHAN DHAUTA, Hind. ? A tree of 
Chota Nagpore with hard, white timber.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 18C2. 

DHAN DORA, Hind. Proclamation by beat 
of drum. 

DHANDUR DH ANDOSU, a town twenty- 
five miles south of Bhutuair. 

DHANGA. Coriandrum sativum. 

DHANGAPHUL, Beng. Grislea tomen- 
tosa. 

DllANGAR, Hind. A people in India, 
who claim to be of the vesya caste, who are 
dairymen. The Dhanyar of the Mahvatta and 
Telugu countries are theKuru-buru orCurum- 
bar of the Canarese districts. The Dhaugar, 
in Telingana, are in twelve tribes, who do not 
eat together nor intermarry. In the centre 
of the Peninsula, they are shepherds and 
wool-weavers, kitchen gardeners and labour¬ 
ers. In the liill country of Ramgurh and 
Chota Nagpore, there is a tribe of this name, 
some of whom descend periodically into the 
plains for labour. The Dhangar, in Calcutta, 
are labourers. Mr. Hodgson describes the 
Dhangar as of Mongol origin. He bids us 
look steadfastly at any man of an aboriginal 
race, an ubiquitarian Dhangar for instance, 
and say if a Mongol origin is not palpably 
inscribed on his face ? There are 8,059 of 
these in Oomraoti. But it is not known 
wliether, as iu Ramgurh and Chota Nag- 
jiore, they are a hill people ; iu Telingana, 
they are* cultivators ; in the south of 
India, they are shepherds and weavers 
in wool. Many of the Dhangar are settled in 
the towns of the south of India, occupied 
as labourers, kitchen gardeners and dairymen ; 
and tlie Dhangar in the south of India 
arrange themselves accordingly. The Tiling 
Dhangar are milkmen and weavers of coarse 
woollens ; the Mahratta Dhangar graze cattle 
and sheep and clarify their butter into ghee ; 
the Bangar Dhangar are purely shepherds, 
as is indicated by the term “ Ban-gar,” wild 
man or forest man. The Dhangar . sheep 
farmer race of the Peninsular Dekhan, are of 
two sections, the. Kota Pullia Dhangar who 
keep sheep, and the Barji Hatkar or “shep¬ 
herds with the spears.” The latter still hold 
much laud on the borders of the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory and, until the British domination were 
notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, and they 
still continue a quarrelsome and obstinate 
race. They are supposed to have come from 
Hindoostan in twelve tribes, and be^u im¬ 
pelled by the Gonds towards Hingoli and 
Bassim, which locality got the name of Bara 
Hatia, or the twelve tribes. They now oc- 
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DHANKUB. 


DHANWANTRA. 


cupy the hills on the north bank of the Pyn 
Gknga. To die in the chase or in war is 
deemed honorable, and the Hutkar who are so 
killed are burned. The Hutkar are fine, able- 
bodied men, independent but aiTOgant: many 
of them never shave or cut the hair of their 
face. The Bamgurh and Chota Nagpore Dhan- 
gar come periodically into the plains for em¬ 
ployment, and some of them are engaged 
as labourers and scavengers. In the Penin¬ 
sula, they are dark, almost black men of slen¬ 
der and spare foi*ms, they are quite dissimilar 
from the Gaoli, in personal appearance, and 
all the sheep (kuru, Karnatica, a sheep) are 
under the Kurubaru or Kurumbar race. They 
are also wholly distinct from the Ydayan or 
Yadava Tamulian cowherd race, who are 
known in all the TamuI country as ‘Pillai' 
or son, and in all probability, the dispersed 
Kurumbar of the Peninsula of India, some of 
them in towns and others almost nomade, are 
the fragments of the great shepherd race who 
held sway in the Arcot district in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The Golla employed as a cashier is said 
not to be a cowherd. 

The Mirda ai*e a caste of migratory shep¬ 
herds in the south of India. 

The cowherd and barber are of the better 
of the servile tribes, but the Kurumbar or 
Dhangar, and the Gaol a dairy men, keep 
aloof from each other. 

The Ghoonkur or Dhankur or Dhungur in 
theLukti territory bordering on Udipur and 
Sultanpur, are a tribe of short but muscular 
and able-bodied men who speak a separate 
language. The tribe is confined to Chota 
Nagpur and the adjoining districts. They 
do not follow hindoo rites, and they have 
no temples, but set up near their villages a 
stone with some rude carvings, which they 
worship in times of famine or sickness or 
calamity* They bury but sometimes burn 
their dead,—C. J. P. C. K., pp. 6 and 7 ; 
Campbelly p. ft3. 

DHANGUR. See Kaiyu ; Chetang. 

DHANI RANG, Hind. A full green 
colour. A person of consideration.^ Wils. 

DHANIA, Guz. Dhaniyalu, Tel. Co- 
Handrum sativum, L, Coriander seed. 

DHANJI. SeeMalwa. 

DHANK, an ancient name of Mongy Py- 
tun or Mongy Piittun in Saurashtra. The 
present chief is of the Balia Rajput race. 

D’HAN KE KHILIAN, Hind., also 
K^hoee, swollen parched rice. 

DHANKUR, Doonkur or Dhungur, in the 
Lukti territory, bordering on IJdipur and Sul¬ 
tanpur, a tribe of short but muscular aud able- 
bodied men who speak a separate language. 
The tribe is confined to Chota Nagpur and the 
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adjoining districts. They do not follow hindoo 
rites and they have no temples, but set up 
near their villages a stone with some rude 
carvings which they worship in times of famine 
or sickness or calamity. They bury, but 
sometimes burn their dead.— C. J, P. C. JR., 
pp. 6 and 7. 

DHAN-LUNKA-MURICH, Beng. Ca- 
yenne-pepper ; Capsicum ; Capsicum fasti- 
giatum. 

DHAN-MARRI, Hind. Artificially irri¬ 
gated rice fields. 

DH ANNEE, Ta m. A dark-coloured wood 
of Travancore, specific gravity 0*733. Vei*y 
strong, but knotty, used for common buildings. 
— Col» Frith, 

DHANNIA, Guz. Coriander seed. 

DHANSRI RIVER. See India, p. 311. 

DHANUK, Hind. A bow-man. Dhanuk 
from the Sanscrit, a bow, and Danusha are the 
names of a race in northern India, but numer¬ 
ous in Bahar, employed as archers, fowlers 
and house guards, also in several menial occu¬ 
pations both of the house and field wherever 
they reside. The females are specially in 
request as mid-wives. The Dhanuk, tribe of 
fowlers and archers of Bahar and Hindoostan, 
live on their prey : they are employed as house 
guards, and Dr. Buchanan describes the 
Dhanuk of Bahar, Bhagalpoor and Puraniya 
as engaged in agriculture like the Kurmi. 
Many of them however are agricultural slaves. 
The Dhanuk are descended, according to the 
Padma Parana, from a Chamar and a Chandal 
woman. From the Danuk have proceeded 
Aherya, who are said not to eat dead carcases, 
as the Danuk do. 

There are reported to be seven sub-divi- . 
sions of the Danuk, Loungbusta Mut’hurea, 
Knt’hurea, Jyswar, Magahi, Dojwar and 
Chhilatya. These do not intermarry, or even 
eat or smoke together. They mix indeed so 
little with one another, that an individual 
Dhanuk is seldom able to mention more than 
two, or at most three, of these names as 
belonging to his fraternity. There are several 
Dhanuk in Delhi, and they are scattered over 
the North-western Provinces ; but Balmr is 
the country in which they most abound^^ 
Wih, Glos.; Elliots Snppl, Gloss ,; Postan^s 
Weste^'n India^ Vol, i, p, 167. See India. 

DHANWANTRA, the physiciap pro¬ 
duced at the churning of the ocean. T&k&ji- 
ca-coond, or “fountain of the snake-king,” 
is about two miles east of Naoli, near the 
boundary of Bhynsror and Bhanpoora. The 
road, through a jungle, over the fiat highland 
or Pat’bar, presents no indication of the 
fountain until you suddenly find yourself on 
the brink of a precipice nearly two hundred 
feet in depth, crowded with noble trees, on 
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DEAR. 


DHURMA-BHANOO. 


which the knotted “ koroo” is conspicuous. 
The descent to this glen is over masses of 
rock ; and about half-way down a small plat¬ 
form, are two shrines ; one containing the 
statue of “ takshac,” the snake-king ; the 
other -of ‘‘ Dhunwantra,” the physician, who 
was produced at the ‘ churning of the ocean.’ 
The “ coond” or fountain is at the southern 
extremity of the abyss. Dhanwantra is the 
£sculapius of the hindoos, but has not an 
attendant serpent like his brother of Greece ; 
“ the health bestowing Dhanwantra, the celes¬ 
tial physician, arose from the sea when churn¬ 
ed for the beverage of immortality.’^ He is 
generally represented as a venerable man w’ith 
a book in his hand.— Rajasthan^ Vol. ii, p. 
718 ; Golem,*s Hind, Myth*^ p, 383 ; Moore^ 
p, 342, See Images, Kurma, Serpent Vidiya. 

DHANYA-BHEDAM, Tel, A variety 
of wheat. 

DHANYAKA, Sans. Coriander seed. 

DHANYALI, Hind. Adelia serrata. 

DANYALU, Tel, Coriandrum sativum. 

DHANYA-ROOPA, Sans. From dhana, 
rice ; and rOopa, form. 

DHAO of Kangra. Conocarpus latifolia,— 
Roxd, 

DHAO, Hind., or Dhon, rock containing 
magnetic oxide of iron in form of sand. 

DHAO KA GOND, Hind. Gum of 
Grislea tomentosa. 

DHAOLA DHAR, or outer Himalaya or 
White Mountain, from Dhavala^ Sanscrit, 
white ; a precipitous range of hills between 
the Byas and Ravi in the outer or sub- 
Himalayas to the north of Kangra. The 
whole length of the outer or sub-Himalaya, 
nearly 300 miles from S. E. to N. W., 
is pierced by the Ravi, the Chenab, the 
Punach, and the Jehlara rivers, which divide 
it into separate districts. The snow-line is 
about 16,000 feet in height. Dhaola Dhar, 
is called by several names in our maps, Mani 
Mahes ki Dhar, or the mountains of the holy 
lake of Mani Mahes, and Hugel calls it 
Palam Kidar and Chamba Kidar. The rocks 
are clay and mica slate .—Punjab 
Report^ p, 97. 

DHAR, a river near Kaisla in Baitool. 

DHAR, Hind. A hill. 

DHAR, 22* 36'; 75‘ 21', in Milwa, 33 
miles W. of Mhow. The level of the railway, 
1,850 ft. Dhar town, is about 30 miles S. W. 
of the Indus river. The Puar family was one 
of the most distinguished in the early Mah- 
ral!ta history and Anund Rao Puar is usually 
considered as the founder of the principality 
of Dhar, which with some adjoining districts 
and the tribute of some Rajpoot chiefs was 
assigned to him by the first’ Bi^ee Rao, I 
Peishwa. For twenty years before the 
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British conquest of Malwa, the Dhar state 
was subjected to a continued series of spolia¬ 
tions chiefiy at the hands of Sindia and 
Holkar, and was preserved from destruction 
only by the talents and courage of Meena 
Bai. Anund Rao Puar died in 1807 and was 
succeeded by his posthumous sonRamchunder 
Rao Puar, on whose mother, Meena Bai, the 
administration devolved. Ramchunder died 
early, but Meena Bai with the consent of the 
neighbouring chiefs, adopted her sister’s son 
under the name of Ramchuud Puar. The 
Dhar state rebelled in 1857 and was con¬ 
fiscated, but it was subsequently restored to 
Anund Rao Puar with exception of theBairsea 
pergunuah. The area of the state is esti¬ 
mated at 2,091 square miles, and the 
population at about 1,26,000 souls. The 
revenue is rupees 4,37,000. One company 
of the Bhopal levy is maintained at the 
expense of the state to garrison the fort. 
Dhar pays an annual contribution of Rupees 
19,656-0-4 for the maintenance of the Malwa 
Bheel corps. The chief receives a salute of 
fifteen guns, and has been granted the right 
cyP adoption.— Buck,, Hamilton, Treaties, 
Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol, ir, p. 325. 

DHARA, Hind. Corchorus olitorius. 

DHARAPATTAH. See Inscriptions, pp. 
375,376. 

DHARA SENA. See Inscriptions, p. 375. 

DHARI. Grislea tomentosa. 

DHARI, name of a waterfall near the 
Hirnphal, or Deer’s Leap, on the Nerbuddah. 

DHARICHA, Hind. Second husband of 
a widow. 

DHARINJO, Uria. a tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsoor, extreme height 60 feet, circum¬ 
ference 4 fbet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch 8 feet. 
Tolerably common. No use seems to be 
made of the wood. The bark is used medi¬ 
cinally by women after child-birth ; the juice 
of the leaves is supposed to cure itch.— 
Captain Macdonald, 

DHAR KARELA, Hind. Momordica 
dioica. 

DHAR KI KARER, Hind. Caesalpinia 
sepiaria. 

DHARMA OR DHARMA RAJA, or 
Yudhishtira, the eldest of the five Pandava. 
See Hindoo, Inscriptions, pp. 374, 381, 386, 
390; Earli, Vedas. 

DHARMA, Hind., Sans. Charity, law, 
virtue, morality. Dharma-kari, a judge. 
Dharma-das, a temple servant. Dhiumia- 
karta, a temple manager. Dharma«>swama, 
literally faith (dharma), to his lord (swama.) 
DHARMA DEVA.See Inscriptions, p. 389. 
DHURMA-BHANOO, Sans. Frpm 
dharma, religion ; and bhanoo, splendour. 
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DHARMSALA. 


DHARMSALA. 


DHARMAPASS. See Kunawer. 

DHARMA-RAJAH, the title of the 
spiritual ruler of Bhutan, literally king of 
vii’tue. He succeeds by incarnation. 

DHABMA-RAJAH, Sa^ns. 

Shinjo, Tel. I Choigyal, Tib. 

From dharma, justice ; and rajah, a king. 
A name of Yama in his benificent form. He 
is the king of justice, whose countenance the 
virtuous only see: the wicked see him as 
king of the infernal.regions. In the hindoo 
religion, he is the god of eternal justice. 
Antaka is an attribute of Yama or Dharma- 
raja, in the character of the destroyer.— 
Coleys Myth, Hind., p. 379. See Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 353. Yama. 

DHARMSALA. A building devoted to 
some religious or charitable purpose. A house 
for the accommodation of travellers or pil¬ 
grims or for the reception of the sick or poor. 
The dharmsala, or temples of the Sikhs, are 
in general, plain buildings. They are built by 
rich men, or by several uniting to defray the 
expense. They have a flat roof, and are 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate) a mul¬ 
titude of attendants, who sit or stand during 
worship. ^ Images are banished. The bunga, 
or temples, at Amritsur, surrounding the 
holy tank, are fine buildings ; each missul, 
or association of Sikhs, has a separate 
bunga. The forma of prayer and praise are 
simple. Portions of the Adi Grant’ll are 
read or sung ; the priest says, ‘‘ Meditate 
i^on the Rook,” and the people reply, “ Wah, 
Guru I Wah, Guru ki Fatah !*’ Guru Govind 
not only introduced the worship of Doorga 
and the sword, but, it is faid, offered sacrifices 
at her festivals. In the Dasama Padshali ki 
Grant’h, Durgah is represented as the tutelary 
goddess of war. In the common form of a 
hindoo temple, the adytum containing the 
object of worship is invariably covered with 
a ‘‘ sliikur,” or bell-shaped spire ; the mun- 
dupj or ante-chamber, is open, and contains in 
temples of Siva a figure of the attendant 
bull, Nandi; Vaishnavite temples, esj^ecially, 
have frequently two ante-chambers, in which 
case the first is open and the second closed. 
These, as also the temples of the Jain re¬ 
ligion, have occasionally three spires, the 
centre one rather higher than the other two. 
The temple is surrounded by a Dharamsala, 
or house of accommodation for attendants 
and worshippers. The surrounding struc¬ 
ture is, however, still, sometimes, especially 
in Jain temples, formed of numerous small 
spire-covered shrines, and the lodging-houses 
are in that caso detached, but the whole 
mass of buildings is frequently encircled 
]t)y a fortified wall. A large temple pre¬ 
sente, in fact, the appearance of a village ; the 
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auxiliary buildings look like substantial 
private houses, but are more liberally adorned 
with carved wood-work ; and sometimes 
nearly the whole exterior of them is covered 
with rude paintings, representing marriages 
or other domestic festivals, or more frequent¬ 
ly the achievements of the gods. Small 
reservoirs of water called koond, circular 
wells, and more imposing wav or bowlee, 
and sometimes majestic tanks are the more 
or less indispensable accompaniments of places 
dedicated to the religion of the hindoos. 
Like the Christian churches of the middle 
ages, the hindoo temples of Goozerat are 
usually placed in situations highly favoured 
by nature. The awful gloom of the grove, 
the romantic beauty of the mountain glen, 
the brightness of the river’s bank, the wild¬ 
ness of the cloud-enveloped peak, or the 
solemn calm of the ocean bay, are accessaries 
of which the religions of Siva and of 
Adinath know full well how to avail. The 
officiating priests are, in the temples of 
Siva, usually Gosaee ; in those of Vishnoo, 
Brahmins or Viragec ; in temples of Devi 
low caste Brahmins or Gosaee—sometimes, as 
in the case of Boucherajee, even mohamme- 
dans. The priest in a Jain temple may be of 
any caste, with the ciii ious provision that he 
be not a Shrawuk, or layman of that religion. 
Low caste brahmins, especially the class called 
Bhojuk, are frequently employed. The 
Cosaee, arc members of a monastic order 
which follows Siva. They wear orange-tawny 
clothes ; and the teeiiik, or sectarian mark 
upon their foreheads, is horizontal. The Vi* 
ruyee is a vaishnavite monk, and wears a white 
dro.ss and a perpendicular teeluk. Those who 
are servants of the Dev add to the teeluk a 
chandlo or red spot, made with a prepara¬ 
tion of turmeric. The Jain monk is com¬ 
monly called a Jati, but the general name 
applying to all these orders is that of 
Sunyasi, or ascetic. The Suuyasi are often 
persons who have lost their property, or 
have been deprived of their children, or 
suffered some other calamity, against which 
they have not had resolution to bear ilp. 
Tlie intended recluse having arranged with- 
a guru, or monkish dignitary, for his re¬ 
ception into the order, and having ascertained 
the favourable day by astrological calcula¬ 
tion, breaks the sacred cord, if he be of the 
regenerate classes, removes the hair of his 
head, assumes the monastic dress,and with alms 
and prayers receives initiation. TheSuny&si 
are,however, sometimes consecrated at an early 
age ; a person who despairs of having children 
not unfrequently vows to consecrate one son, 
if two be granted to his prayers ; and among 
the Jains, when disciples are scarce, as they 
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frequently are, the monks purchase children | makes the attempt without resolution to per- 
for the purpose of initiating them. The severe, he rarely fails ; for if the party thus 

markings which hiudoo sects place on their arrested were to suffer the brahman sitting 

foreheads, are alluded to by Moses : “Ye in dhurna to perish by hunger, the sin would 
shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for for ever be upon his head. This practice has 
the dead, nor print any marks upon you : become almost unheard of in late years, but 
I am the Lord.’’—Leviticus, xix. 28. Bishop formerly even the interference ofBritish courts 
Patrick notes that this imprinting of marks or often proved insufficient to check it, as it had 
signatures was understood to be fixing a badge been deemed in general most prudent to avoid 
or characteristic of the person’s being devoted for this purpose the use of coercion, from an 
to some false deity.— Forbes^ Ras Mdld or apprehension that the first appearance of it 
Hindoo Annals^ VoL ii, pp. 3il to 313; might drive the sitter in dharna to suicide. 

HiUory of the Punjab^ Vol. i, pp. 123 a7id The discredit of the act would not only fall 

124. See Mat’h. upon the officers of justice, but upon the 

DHARMSALA, is a sanatorium with a Government itself. The practice of sitting 
soldiers’ garden, containing many introduced in dharna was not confined to brahman men. 
Himalayan trees of great interest. Box, ash. It was had recourse to by Benu Bhai, the 
and various conifers as well as many European widow of a man of the brahminical tribe, 
fruit trees are adapted to this hill station ; it who had a litigation with her brother-in-law, 
has perhaps the only collection of indigenous Bal Kishen, wdiich was tried by arbitration, 
Alpine trees in the Punjab. and the trial and sentence were revised by the 

DHARMA SASTRA, the hindoo law, court of justice at Benares, and again in ap- 
the Code of Manu.— Wits. peal. The suit of Benu Bhai involved a claim 

DHARMA SUTRA, a term sometimes of property and a consideration of caste, which 
given to the Samaya charika rules.— Muller, her antagonist declared she had forfeited. 

DHARMIKA SENI. See Inscriptions, Originally it was practised by brahmans, 
p, 384. but was prohibited by Res. 7 of 1820 of 

DHARiMMA, Sans. In budd’hism, both the Bengal Code. In the south of India 
faith and practice; Practical virtue and it is done before idols for obtaining the 
morality. See Damon and Pythias. object of desire. It is an ancient practice : 

DHARMA SETOO, Sans. From dharma Genesis xxiv says ‘ I will not eat until I have 
religion, and Setoo a bridge, or dam. told mine errand,’ and a brahman sometimes 

DHARMA THAKOORU, Sans. From goes to a house, sits down, and refuses to 
dharma, religion ; and t’hakooru, a lord. eat till he has obtained the object he has 

DHARNA or Dhurna, Hind. Dharna in view. The Englishman newspaper re- 
baithna, literally to sit “Dharna,” was a lates that about 1850, a man named Chut- 
practice put in force in several parts of India terbhooj, son of a well known and respect- 
by creditors who sat down before the doors able Charan of Oodeypore, carried to the 
of their debtors so as to close all exit unless late chief of that state cei’taiu grievances 
over the sitter’s body and thus compel a pay- which he considered himself to be suflfer- 
ment of their claims. The practice was ing in connection with his village. Fail- 
formerly familiar at Benares, and may be ing to secure redress by oi'dinary measures, he 
translated “caption or arrest.” It was used took the unusual course of intruding on the 
by the brahmans to gain a point which could chief without permission, for which breach of 
not be accomplished by any other means ; and etiquette he was forbidden to enter the palace 
the process was as follows;—The brahman again. Accordingly, being under a sense of 
who adopts this expedient for the pui'pose degradation, ill-feeling and annoyance, en- 
mentioned, proceeds to the door or house gendered by the prohibitory order, he in- 
of the person against whom it is directed, dulged in satires and phillipics against his 
or wherever he may most conveniently inter- chief, who thereupon confiscated his village, 
cept him. He there sits down in dharna. Upon this, Chutterbhooj proceeded to Su- 
with poison or a poignard, or some other loombur, which at that time, was at enmity 
instrument of suicide in his hand, and threaten- with the chief of Oodeypore, and this step 
ing to use it if his adversary should attempt only incensed the chief all the more against 
to molest or pass him, he thus completely ar- him. Here he appears to have been pro¬ 
rests the debtor. In this situation the brahman vided for, but subsequently wandered about 
fasts ; and by the rigor of the etiquette, which from place to place trying to obtain redress, 
is rarely infringed, the unfortunate object of but without being able to secure either the 
hia arrest ought also to fast and thus they forgiveness of his chief or the restitution of 
both renaain until the institutor of the dharna his village. In this state of feeling he ap- 
ob tains satisfaction. In this, as he seldom pears to have given way to the superstitious 
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DHAT. 


DHAULIA. 


idea, Still prevailing amongst the Rajpoots, tal. It separates the Bhatti race from the 
that the shedding of his own blood or the Jaiejarace. Its prince is of the Pramara race 
blood of his family would bring destruction and Soda tribe, ancient lords of all Sind, 
upon those who had offended him if it did not The Dhote, or Dhatti, is the Rajpoot tribe, 
secure a ready attention to his real or imagi- inhabiting Dhat, and in no greater numbers 
nary wrongs. In 1859 therefore, whilst tra- than the Kaorwa, whom they resemble in 
veiling through the jungle with his two wives, their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivat- 
two slave girls and a servant, together with a ing a few patches of land, and trusting to 
party of the Meena, who were his retainers, he the heavens alone to bring it forward. They 
one day dismounted and gave his horse in barter the ghee or clarified butter, made from 
charge to the servant and began to smoke, the produce of their flocks, for grain and 
Then advancing a little distance he suddenly other necessaries of life. Rabri and Chauch, 
killed the servant, and called upon the Meenas or ‘ porridge and butter-milk,’ form the grand 
to dismount the woman. His orders were fare of the desert. A couple of seers of flour 
obeyed. One slave girl fled away with her of bajra, jooar, and kaijri, is mixed with 
boy to a neighbouring village and escaped, but some seers of chauch, and exposed to the fire, 
the three other women were killed. The but not boiled, and this mess will suflice for 
slave girl informed the villagers of what had a large family. The cows of the desert are 
occurred, and they went out and saw the dead much larger than those of the plains of India, 
bodies, and carried them away, and burnt and give from eight to ten seers (eight or ten 
them. The slave girl died the next year, and quarts) of milk daily. The produce of four 
Chutterbhooj never turned up for six years cows will amply subsist a family of ten per- 
after the o&nce had been committed. He sons from the sale of ghee ; and their prices 
then came in and confessed to having mur- vary with their productive powers from ten 
dered the women and servant. Accordingly to fifteen rupees each. This rabri, so analo- 
he was tried and convicted of murder, and gous to the koouskous of the African desert, 
the Viceroy was fully of opinion that the man is often made with camel’s milk, from which 
deserved hanging, but that, considering the ghee cannot be extracted, and which soon 
number of years which had elapsed, the pre- becomes a living mass when put aside. Dried 
valence of superstition, and the lawlessness fish, from the valley of Sind, is conveyed 
which prevailed in that part of Rajpootana into the desert on horses or camels, and finds 
at the period in question when many such acts a ready sale amongst all classes, even as far 
were committed with impunity, His Excellen- east as Barmair. It is sold at two dokra 
cy commuted the sentence to transportation (coppers) a seer. The poora, or temporary 
for life. The inviolability of a brahman, and hamlets of the Dhatti consisting at- most of 
the sin attached to causing the death of one, ten huts in each, resemble those of the 
in any way, is inseparable, and to this, accord- Kaorwa.— Tod's Rajasthan^ VoL i, p 45. 
in^ to Sir William Jones, may be traced “ the DHATAKI KUSUM AMU, Tel. Dha- 
practice of dharna. tri-pooshpika, Sans. GrisJea tomentosa.— 

DHARPOSH, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. Hoxb, 

DHARUKU, or Dharana, Sans. From DHATUGARBHA. See Buddha, 
dhree to hold. DHATURA, Hind, species of Datura, 

DHARUVA SENA. See Inscriptions, D. fastuosa, andD. stramonium, an intoxicat- 
p, 389. ing and poisonous drug. The plant is well 

DHARUR, Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. known by its white trumpet-shaped flower: 
DHARWAR, a town in the Southern safaid dhatura is D. alba. 

Mahratta country in the Belgaum collectorate DHATURA, Hind. ? Hyoscyamus niger ? 
of the Bombay Presidency. DHATUSENA. See Mahomedanism’. 

DHAS. See India, p, 346. DHAU, a river near Burragong inChuprah. 

DHASAN, a river near Saugor cantonment. DHAU, Panj. Lagerstreemia parviflora. 
DHA8HT-I-KAPCHAK, The Sahara — Roxb. Hind. Conocarpus latifolia. 

of Asia. See Dasht; Desert, Kalmuk ; Khiva ; DHAUEN of Bombay, Grislea tomentosa. 
Kelat. — Roxb, 

DHASRA, religious mendicants in South- DHAUL DHAK, Hind. Erytbrina ar- 
en India, who hold an iron worshipping boreseens. 

lamp in their hands and perform on the DHAULIA, a place in Cattaek, at which 
Jangatii, Tarte and Sinku. They walk before there is an inscription of the third century 

a corpse when being carried to the funeral before Christ. It had two separate local 

pile. edicts, the remaining edicts corresponding 

DHAT, an isolated and now dependant tfrith those of Girnar. See Buddha, Gimar, 
chieftainship of which Oomerkote is the capi- Inscriptions, pp. 373, 385, 387. 
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DHENKLI. 


DHL 


DHAURA, Hind. Lagerstroemia parvi- Dhiklee, and in Goruckpoor into Dheokul. 
flora. The word appears to be derived from Dhul- 

DHAUBA, Grislea tomentosa, the scar- kana to roll, to overturn. The posts which 
let flowers, dhau ka phool are considered sti- act as the fulcra are called T’hoonya ; the 
mulating and given to women in labour: rope, Burt; and the bucket, Kurwala. The 
are also used in dyeing. One seer costs four “ dhenkli'^ is seldom used in the Punjab pro- 
annas. The gum, dhaura or dhau ka gond, per, except for the irrigation of rice flelds^ 
is white in colour, like the katira and and in river tracts for melons and tobacco, 
tragacanth gums, swells in water : in dyeing In the peninsula of India it is in use in all 
cloth it is applied to those parts that the the finer garden or even in field cultivation.— 
dye is not wished to touch ; it is eaten in Elliots Sup. Gloss. PowelVs Hand-book; 
“ luddoo one maund costs ten rupees.— Econ. Prod, Punjab^ p, 208. 

Gen. Med. Top., p. IS3. DHENRUS, Beng. Abelmoschus escu- 

DHAVALA or Dhavalha. See Inscrip- lentus. 
tions, p. 392. DHER, a non-Arian race, dwelling as pre- 

DHAVANTARI, the physician of the dial slaves, in many parts of India, in the 
gods who rose from the sea of milk. Panjab, rare in the N. W. Provinces, many 

DHAVES, Hind. Dhewus, Hind. in the Saugor territoiy. In the Nagpore 

DHAWAN PHUL, Hind. Flower of territory they have acquired some considera- 
Grislea tomentosa. tion from their employment as Dulal or writ 

DHAWI KHURD, Hind. Grislea to- servers. In the Deccan they are doubtless 
mentosa: Sufed dhawi, Hind. Buxus sem- the same as the Holiar of the Canarese, the 
pervirens. Mahr of the Mahrattas and the Pariah of the 

DHAWAR, Mar. A tribe who are smel- Tamil race. In the Western Provinces, though 
ters of iron. they are not often found in any numbers, but 

DHAYA, Hind. Land on a river bank, they appear to have left the remembrance of 
subject only to the occasional overflow of their name, for it is common term of abuse to 
water : also ridges along the dry course of call a man a Bura Dher’h, or a low-caste 
a river, which has turned in another direc- fellow. They eat dead animals, clean skins 
tion. and sell them to Chamars. In Rajpootana, 

DHE, Hind., in the N. W. Provinces, a the Dher’h will not eat hogs, either tame or 
sub-division of the Jat tribe. wild : the latter they hold in great a bom in- 

DHE, Hind., of the Cis-Sutlej, old mounds ation, notwithstanding their Rajpoot masters 
yielding saltpetre earth. look upon them as a luxury.— Elliotts Sup, 

DHIMAR, a race, chiefly employed in Gloss.; Journal R, A. S.y p. 224. See 
fishing. They are, properly speaking, a Chepang India, Pariah, 
branch of the bearer, or Kaliar, caste ; DHERA, Hind. A station. A tent : a 
though they are sometimes said to be hamlet. 

offshoots of mullah, or boatmen. DHERI, in Sind, a bit of stone or othersuch 

DHEKENAL, See India, p. 330. material, round which the raw wool thread is 

DHELA, Hind. A Lahore grass, Scirpus twisted. The Kambo is a long cloth thrown 
maritima. over the right shoulder, And so fastened round 

DHELA KATA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota the waist as to leave a place for the lambs 
Nagpore, with hard, yellow timber.— QaU Cat. and kids that are too young to walk.— Richard 
Ex. 1862. F. Burton's Sindh^ p, 410. 

DHENA, Beno. Vitis elongata. DHERWARAH, the locality outside the 

DHENGI, a boat on the Ganges river, hindoo towns where the Dher race reside. 

See B6at, Bhouliya. DHER WAR A, part of the budd’hist ex- 

DHENGUN, Hind. Cordia macleodii. cavations at Karli. 

— Hooker. DHEWUS, Hind. Dalbergia oojeinensis. 

DHENKA, Hind. A lever of any kind.— Dhaves, Hind. 1 Dbivus, Mahb. 

Wils. A timber of Nagpore, of a light colour. It 

DHENKLI, a water lever, a machine for is liable to be devoured by white ants, and ia 
raising water, the pakotta or yettam of the only procurable of a small scantling, from 12 
1 amil countries. It consists of a horizontal to 15 feet long and two feet in girth. Its 
lever with a weight at one end and a bucket strength, however, is considerable, and, if 
of iron or an earthen pot at the other, found of a proper size, would doubtless be 
slung from a bamboo, or pole ; this being valuable. The young trees are all cut down 
lowered into the well and returned to its for bandy poles. It sells at 8 annas the cubic, 
original place, brings up a bucket of water. The Captain Sanhey^ Major Pearse. 

name is provincially corrupted into Dhooklee, DHI, Hind., Sans. Sour milk# 
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BHOB. 


JDHOBEE’S EARTH. 


BHIMAK, Hind. White ants ; properly the amirdbob, ‘the imperishable* dhob, the 
Dewak. Cynodon dactylon well known for its nutritive 

DHIMAL, a race of 15,000 souls in the properties and luxuriant vegetation under the 
sal forest of the Terai who about the close most intense heat. 

of the eighteenth century migrated to the DHOBI, a washerman ; one of the lowest 
north and east of the Kooch from Nepaul. castes of h indoos. A woman is called Dhobiu. 
The Dhimal dwell between the Konki and In the Upper Godavery district the pre* 
Dhonla, between the open plains and the sent population is 54,680, of whom the Dhobi 
higher levels of the mountains, and their are a large part. 

villages, though distinct, the people not DHOBEE’S EARTH is a native carbo- 
intevjnarryiug, are wteimixed with the Bode, j nnte of soda. It is called washerman’s earth. 
The Dhimal differ from the Bodo, in their /also called Snjji Matti ia Hindustaoif and Ap- 
language and their pantheon. Mr. Latham placararn in Tamil and Telugu. Dhohee’s 
considers the terms Dhimal, Kamul and Ta- Earth is a whitish grey, sandy efflorescence, 
mil to be the same. The deities Data and which often covers miles of country where 
Bidata preside over marriage, the feast of decayed white granite forms the surface soil; 
which is prolonged through three days and this earth begins to accumulate in the dry 
costs from 30 to 40 rupees. Tliey bury their weather ; immediately after the rains, it can 
dead. The Dhimal of the eastern portion of be scraped off the surface to the depth of two 
the Turai, are estimated at about 15,000 souls, or three inches, and by repeated boiling and 
They are intermixed with the Bodo and lie the addition of a little quick lime, the alkali 
between the Kuki and Dhonla.— Lathains is obtained of considerable strength. With a 
Descriptive Ethnology. See Bodo, India. little care, very clean carbonate of soda can 
DHIMAR, are fishermen ; a branch of the be obtained, fit for the manufacture of toilet 
bearer or Kahar race, but are sometimes con- soap, white glass, and glazes for pottery, 
sidered offshoots of the Mullah or boatman The Nellore, Cuddapah, Masulipatam and 
race. They are chiefly employed in fishing Chingleput districts, yield this earth in great 
and palanquin bearing.— fTils. Gloss. quantities, and it is also found at Poodoo- 

DHIMEREF], Ukia ? A tree of Gan jam cottah, Hyderabad, Bellary and Mysore. The 
and Goomsur, extreme height 40 feet, circum- richest in alkali is from the territories of 
ference 4^ feet, and height from the ground the Nizam. The quantity of anhydrous 
to the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet, carbonate is about 67 per cent. Repeated 
Bandy wheels are sometimes made of the attempts have been made to prepare Barilla 
wood, but it is chiefly firewood, being toler- from it, for exportation, and very fair 
ably plentiful. It is considered sacred and is specimens have been exported at different 
burnt when libations are offered. The fruit times, but the moderate price of the carbo- 
is eaten : a juice extracted from the root is nate of soda of England prepared from sea 
used in rheumatism.— Captain Macdonald. salt will always prevent this from being a re- 
DHINDAGA, Can. Pterocarpus inarsu- munerative article of export. The colored 
pium. f**lts fur bangle glass, in making which it is 

DHINGANA, vulgo Dheegana (lit., a for- used, have lately however become an article of 
feit) a demand of a forfeit at a ceremony, export from the Madras presidency. It exists 
Dhingana Budhnee, the earthen pot used on in immense quantities in many parts of India, 
this occasion. in Bengal, especially, in the districts of 

DHINGAN, in Purueah an agricultural Monghyr, Puruea, and Cawnpore. It con- 
slave.—^7/5. tains from 40 to 50 per 100 of carbonate 

DHINGRA Hind, of Kaugra, Cajauus of soda, traces of sulphate of soda, organic 

indicus.— Spreng W. and A. matter, clay, sand, and oxide of iron. The 

DHIRHOR, a tribe of the Ahir in Be- salt can be extracted by washing the minei^al 

nares and Goruckpoor. They are reckoned without incineration, but the organic matter 
in the Tashrih-ul-Akwara amongst the Doab is dissolved at the same time, and gives a 
Ahir. deep brown solution from which pure ctys- 

DHIROKOLT, See India, p. 327. tals cannot be obtained. The firing de- 

DHIVUS, Mahu. Dalbergia Oojeinensis. stroys this substance, and then the solution is 
DHOB, Rana Jey Sing took possession of colorless. But care must be taken not to 
the Gadi in S. 1737 (a. d. 1681.) A few push the heat beyond low redness, for the 
hours only intervened between his entrance alkali at a higher temperature combines with 
into the world, and that of another son the sand and clay, and the whole runs into 

called Bheem. It is customary for the green glass, insoluble in water. In Europe 

father to bind round the arm of the new-born barilla is prepared either by burning sea 
infant a root of that species of grass called weeds and lixivating the ashes, the product 
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DHOI^-ttJLMEE. 

being termed kelp and barilla, or by decom¬ 
posing common salt by sulphuric acid and 
then roasting, the resulting sulphate .with 
chalk, saw dust, and fragments of iron. The 
mass when washed gives the carbonate of 
soda. Southern India is particularly rich in 
alkaline and earthy minerals, the origin of 
which seems to be the decaying granites of 
the country, but the most common form 
of alkali, is the Dhobee’s EartIj.—Tl/r. R. 
Reynolds in Pharmaceutical Journal^ 1853, 
Vol, xii, p. ‘^17— M, E. of 1 855 a?id i 857 ; 
Cat. M. E. <7/'1857; Beng. P/iar., p. 3G0. 

DHOBOO, UitiA. Conocarpus lati folia .— 
Roxb. 

DHOFAR ou ZIIAFAR, one of tlie now 
decayed ports of Arabia, on the coast of 
Hadhramaut.— Yule's Cathay, Vol. ii, p. 513. 

DHOGREE, Kangra hill men who work 
at iron smelting. 

DHOL OR DHAL, Hind. Cajanus iiulicus. 
DHOL. Hind. A drum. 

DHOL, Hind. Erythiina stricta. 

DHOLE, Hind. The wild dog. See Caiii.s. 
Dog. 

DITOLEPORE, a town on the banks of 
the Cliumbiil river. Lukindar Singh, better 
known as the raiia of Goliud, was the first 
of the chiefs of Dholepore with whom the 
Rritish Government formed political rela¬ 
tions. The family belong to the Jat tribe, 
and first rose to notice under the peshwa 
liajee Rao. After the overthrow of the 
Mahrattas at Paniput, the uncle of Lukindar 
Singh rebelled tiud possessed liimself of the 
fort of Gwalior. During the Maliratta war 
which ended in the pca(^c of Salbye, the 
British in 1799 formed a treaty Avith him. 
Much discussion however arose in 1803, 1804 
and 1805, but ultimately the river Clmmbul 
became the boundary between Sind bin’s ter¬ 
ritories and Dholepore. Maliaranu Keeiut 
Singh lived to a great age. He died in 1830, 
and was succeeded by J3hugAvunt Singb, 
who rendered assistance to the fugitives from 
Gwalior in 1857 ; bill liis minister Deo Huns 
incurred the displeasure of Government by 
plundering villages in the Agra district. 
Bhugwunt Singh received the right of adop¬ 
tion and was declared entitled to a salute of 
fifteen guns. His territory covers an are.a of 
1,626 square miles, contains a population of 
500,000, and yields a revenue of Rupees 
600,000. The military force of the state 
consists of about 2,000 men.— Treaties, En¬ 
gagements and Sunnuds, Vol. iv, j). 108. 

DHOLI, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly 
districts and are employed as goatherds. 
DHOLKEE OR DHOLUK, a sm^ll drum. 
DHOL-KULMEE, Beng. Ipomoea gran- 
difiora. 


DHOONDOOL. 

DHOL-SUMOODRIVA. Beng. Leea 
macrophylla, 

DHOLUK, a small drum. 

DHOLWA of the Wagri. Aquila fulve- 
sceus.— Gray. 

DHONEE, a fire lighted by fu/^eers, over 
which they sit, imbibing its smoke. 

DHONLA. See India, p. 337. 

DHOKPATTA, Hind. The leaf of lati- 
folia.s, used in tanning. 

DHOOA. In Bikanecr the six items of 
the revenue are: — Khalisa, or fiscal revenue ; 
Dhoodh ; Anguh ; Town ami transit duties ; 
pLisaeti or plough-tax ; and Malbah.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, V ol. ii, p. 205. 

b’HOOBA GRASS. C^modon dactylon, 
flourishes in all seasons, and most in the 
intense heats ; it is not only arnara or ‘ immor¬ 
tal,’ but a’khye, ‘ not to be eradicated ;’ and 
its tenacity to the soil deserves the distinction. 
— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 494. 

DHOOB-KALA. The Indian seasons 
accoiding to the Shastra, are six in number, 
each comprising two months. These divisions 
are more fanciful than real, and the common 
people are content to adopt the more definite 
division of throe. Choumasa, or Burk’ha, 
constitutes the four mouths of the rainy sea¬ 
son. The rest of the year is comprised in 
Secala, Jara or Mohasa, the cold season ; and 
Dlioobkala, or K’hursa, the hot season.— 
Elliot. 

DIIOOBKI, a Avood of Kepaul, called 
Bechiacori, Sulla and Surrendhool, or Dhoob- 
kce (ou account of its resinous quality.) Its 
branches are used in Nepaul as torches : the 
fragrant turpentine which it yields is employed 
in sacrifices and in medicated salves, and its 
Avood is converted into rafts for houses.— 
Smiths' Five Years, p.G'l. 

DHOOLIA, a civil and military station in 
Khaiulesh. 

D11001.1 -BANS, Beng . Dendrocala- 

mus balcooa. 

DHOOMAVA4T, Sans. From dhoofiira, 
smoke. 

D11OOM R O-LOC H A N A, Sans. From 
dhooinra, smoko ; and loeliana, the eye. 

DHOONA, Hind. Sliorea robusta, Roxh. 
DHOOND, a river of Jeypore. 

DHOOND, Hind. A mound. Becsil-Deo, 
a cotemporary of deyjial, the Tuar king of 
Delhi li\x‘d about A.D. 1032-1096. He seems 
to have become a convert to mahomedanism. 
There is the appearance of his subsequent 
expiation of this crime in the garb of a peni¬ 
tent ; and the mound (dhoond), Avhere betook 
up his abode, still exists at Kalik Jobnair, and 
is called after him, Beesil-ka-d’hoond.—- Torf'* 
Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 454. 

DIIOONTIOOL, Bkng, liiifTa pentandra. 
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DHOTI. 


DHRITARASHTRA. 


DHOON SIRIS. Panjabi. Albizzia elata. 

DHOORBA, IliNi). Cynodou dactylon 
See Giaminacege. 

DHOOP of Bliore Ghat, Canarium stric- 
lum.— Roxb- 

DHOOS, is an expedient to hasten the 
compliance of a demand from a dependent. 

A party of horse proceeds to the town¬ 
ship, and arp commanded to receive so much 
per day till the exaction is complied with. 

If the (jfhoos is refused, if is considered tanta- 
mounXtoan appeal to arms.— TodC sRajasihan^ 
Vai. ii, p- 413. 

^ DUOR, fx worker in leather, a tanner, a 
currier. They are regarded as hindoo.s, and 
reside within the town walls, while the Dher 
and Chakili or Mang, reside outside the walls. 

DHOR, honied-cattle ; also called gai-goru. 

DHORA, Hind. One of the men required 
at a sugar-press. 

DHOTE OR DHATTI, like theKoorwa,a 
pastoral race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or 
10 seers of milk daily. 

DIIOTI, Hind. JJovati, Sans. The un- 
scwed garment wdth which hindoos clothe the 
lower parts of their persons. It is wrapped 
round the limbs, and by passing it through 
the fork, the appearance becomes that of wide 
or narrow trousers. The garment is passed 
round the waist, then between the legs, and 
fastened by being tucked in behind. Dhotees 
are waist and loin cloths, and are occasionally 
worn so as to fall over and cover the greater 
portion of the lower limbs. One of a coarse 
cotton commonly worn by cultivators and 
laborers in the field, may cost about two 
rupees. One of yellow silk, called putam- 
bar, is largely made at Benares. With every 
Hindoo man of all parts of India alike, the 
dhotee is an indispensable garment. Should 
he even wear drawers or trousers, he will 
have a dhotee, large or small, underneath. 
The dhotee is a single piece of cloth, from 
two and a half to three and a half yards long 
by two to three feet broad, with ornamented 
ends and bordqr.s, except that the dhotee may 
now bo somewhat broader and longer. As a 
general rule, there is literally no change up 
to the present day, from the costume of the 
male figures in budd’hist and hindoo sculptures 
of nearly two thousand years ago ; all other 
articles of male attire are sewn garments, cut 
out by tailors and made by them ; and there 
are, perhaps, as many varieties of vests and 
tunics—augreka, joobbha, coorta, chupkun, 
mirzaee, and the like—as there ai’e surtouts, 
paletots, cam bridges, &c., fashioned in Eng¬ 
land. Many of tJiese are worn bv mahomedans 
and hindoos alike ; the only difference being 
that the hindoo ties or buttons his vest on the 
right side, the mahomedans on the left. Hindoo 
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tailors are found everywhere, possibly de¬ 
scendants of the needle-plying handicraftsmen, 
who, like the weavers, smiths and carpenters, 
found a place in the enumeration of trades in 
Menu’.s ‘Institutes’ and the ‘ Yagnyawalkya.’ 
The texture of the dhotee, saree and langhie 
fabrics, manufactured in Britain and sent to 
India, is not that required by the people ; nor 
what they are accustomed to. It is in gene¬ 
ral too close, too much like calico in fact, 
which, of course makes the garment hot, 
heavy in wear, and difficult to wash. Again, 
the surface becomes rough, and, as it is gene¬ 
rally called ‘ fuzzy’ in use, wdiile the native 
fabric remains free. Cornpamtively few na¬ 
tive women of any class or degree wear white ; 
if they do wear it, the dress has broad borders 
and ends. But all classes wear coloured 
clothes, black, red, blue, occasionally orange 
and green, violet and grey. All through 
Western, Central and Southern India, sarees 
are striped and checked in an infinite variety 
of patterns. Narrainpett, Dhanwar and Muk- 
tul, in the Nizam’s territories ; Gudduk and 
Bettigherry in Dharwar, Kolapoor, Nassik, 
Yeola, and many other rnanufHCtnring towns 
in the Deccan ; Arnee in the south and else- 
w^here, send out articles of excellent texture, 
with beautifully arranged colours and patterns, 
both in stripes and checks. 

DHOULEE of Kumaon. Ilymenodyction 
excelsum.— Wall. 

DHOUL PAPRI in Kumaon, Ulmus iii- 
tegrifol ia.— Roxb. 

DHOURA, Hind, of Kumaon and Panjab. 
Lagerstroemia parviflora.— Roxb, FI, Ind, 

DHOUR. See Kol. 

DHOURA, Hind. Chloroxylou swiete- 
nia.— Roxb. 

DIIOVA, .Sans. From dhav, to cleanse. 

DIIOWA, Hind. Conocarpus latifolia.— 
Roxb. 

DHOWA, Hind.? A whitish colored 
wood, close-grained and hard. Plentiful iii 
the Santlial jungles and hills from Hanee- 
balial to llasdiha, a distance of about forty 
miles. The wood of it is chiefly u.sed for 
cart wheels, beams and door posts, by the 
natives, also for mallets and tent pegs.— 
Calcutta Engineers^ Journal^ July 1860. 

DIIOWNA MUSTARU, also MURWA, 
Guz., Hind. Wormwood. 

DHRITARASHTRA, an ancient sove¬ 
reign. He was brother of Pandu, but was 
blind, and on that account was set aside from 
the throne but succee<jed on Pandu retiring. 
He married Gandhari, and his sons, called 
Duhsasana and Duryodhaua, were named 
Kaurava, and fell in the eighteen days’ battle 
of Kurukshetra. Gandhari, after the battle 
of Kuruksbetra retired with Dhntaradhtra,and 
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his motherKunti, to the jungle on the Ganges, 
where the maharajah died.— lVh» //. ofl, 

DHRITEE, Sans. From dhree, to sustain. 

DHRUVA, generally the pole of a great 
circle of the sphere, particularly the celestial 
poles. Uttara Dhruva, the North Pole ; also 
the Polar Star. Dacshina Dhruva, the South 
Pole. This term is also used to signify a 
constant arc, referring to the distance of a 
planet from the beginning of the sidereal 
zodiac. Dhruva means more commonly an 
epoch to which a computation is referred. 
Lastly, it is the name of the Yoga Star of the 
12th Nacshatra, supposed to be the same as 
/3 Leonis .—Captain Edivard Warren's Kala 
Sanhita, 

DHRUVA BHUTA. See Inscriptions, 
p. 384. 

DHRUVA SENA. See Inscriptions, pp. 
375, 376, 390. 

DHUB, Beng. Grislea tomentosa. 

DHUB GHAS, Hind. Agrostis cynosu- 
rioides. 

DHUDI, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

DHUDI of Kumaon. Holarrhena anti- 
dysenterica.— Wall, 

DHULBHUM, called also Ghatsillah, a 
large pergunnah east of the Kolehan, attached 
to the Singbhoom district, first colonised by 
the Bhoomij, Dalton., 156. 

DHULI BANS, Beng. Var. of Bambusa 
balcooa. 

DHUMNAR, about 40 miles S. E. from 
Nemuch, but close to Chuudivassa, con¬ 
tains budd’hist caves with a brahmauical rock 
temple behind. Those of Dhumnar, like the 
caves of Ellora, contain a strong admixture 
of brahmanism. 

DHUMMUL KOODANA, a ceremony. 

DHUMRAPATRA, Sans, Tobacco. 

DHUN, Hind. A low valley at the foot 
of a mountain. The valley intervening be¬ 
tween the true Himalaya and the Sewalik or 
outer hills, as the Dehra Dhoon, Jaswundhun, 
&c. • The fixed gradations of true Himalaya, 
dhun or valleys, sandstone or Sewalik range, 
“bhaver” or forest tracts, and loivest of all 
the Tarai, which consists of arid tracts or else 
swamps at the foot of the mountains, which 
are so constant and marked in the central 
Himalaya, are not observable at all in the 
Panjab. 

DHUN A, Hind. Shorea robusta. 

DHUNCHI, Hind. ? Tam. Sesbania acu- 
leata. Syn. of ^schynomene canabina.— 
Konig, 

DHliNDHUMARA, is the name of a king 
of t)ude of the solar line, properly called 
Kuvalaydswa, but termed Dhundumdra from 
slaying a demon named Dhundhu, who an¬ 
noyed the saint Uttanka. 
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DHUNIA, Beng., Guz. and Hind. Cori¬ 
ander seed. Coriandrum sativum. 

DHUNIA, the lowest caste in the Hima¬ 
laya, who employ themselves as gold-washers. 

DHUNICHA, Beng. Indian flax, Sesbania 
aculeata. 

DHUNJEBHOY FRAMJEE, a learned 
Par.see, of Bombay, author of a Zend and Eng¬ 
lish and Zend and Guzeratti dictionary. At 
the commencement of t he work is a comparative 
table of the Zend Alphabet with those of the 
Persian, Pehlvi, Hebrew, Cuiiieform, Sans¬ 
krit, Guzeratti, Greek and Roman languages. 
Plate second contains a comparison of the 
Zend orthography according to the difierent 
systems of sixteen Asiatic and European 
orientalists. Preliminary discourse on the 
origin and authenticity of the Zend language 
and Zendavesta. Parts 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. The 
Pehlvi Alphabets published with observations 
on the Lapidary, cursive, and Numismatic, 
Pehlvi writings Tablets, Manuscripts and 
Coins. 

DHUNNES, Hind. Buceros Tickelli. 

DHUNSHA, Hind. Sesbania aculeata. 

DHUNU, Hind. Pangi. Picea piudrow, 
the silver fir. 

DHUNU, Hind. Taxus baccata. 

DHUNYA, Duk. This is written Dhu- 
neea also Dhuiiia, Coriandrum sativum.— 
Linn, 

DHUP, also LUR, also SHUR, Hind. 
Juniperus excelsa. rncense, Dolomiaeama- 
crocephala, Juniperus communis, Chalei ke 
dhup, Hind. Juniperus excelsa, jari dhup, 
dhupa, Hind. Dolomitca macrocephala. The 
word is applied to many fragrant things, 
used for burning as incense oftered to idols, 
e. g., to the root of DoIoniia3a macrocephala, 
to juniper or to benzoin, to Juniperus ex¬ 
celsa, J. arborea ; pencil cedar. 

DIIUPllI, Hind, of Kamaon, &c., Junipe¬ 
rus excelsa, J. arborea : pencil cedar. 

DHURA, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

DHURA, Hind. Zura Ar., Sorghum 
vulgare. 

DHURGONTEE. In the time of Akbar 
the celebrated Dhurguntee, the queen of 
Gurha Mundala, whose reign extended over 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, and the 
greater pai*t of Berar, was a daughter of the 
reigning Chundale prince of Mahoba. He 
condescended to give his daughter only on 
condition that the Good prince who demand¬ 
ed her should, to save his character, come 
with an army of 50,000 men to take her. He 
did so, and “ nothing loth,’" Dhurgontee 
departed to reign over a country where her 
name is now more revered than that of kuy 
other sovereign it has ever had. She was 
killed about 250 years ago, about 12 miles 
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from Jubbulpoor, while gnlljiully leading on 
her troops in their third and last attempt to 
stem the torrent of mahomrnedan invasion- 
Her tomb is still to he seen where she fell, in 
a narrow defile lictween two hills, and a pair 
of large roniuled stones which stand near are, 
according to popular belief, her royal drums 
turned into stone, which in the dead of the 
night are still heard resounding through the 
woods and calling the spirits of her warriors 
from their thousaud graves around her. The 
travellers who pass this solitary spot, respect¬ 
fully place upon the tomb the prettiest 
specimen they can find of the crystals which 
abound in the neighbourhoo»l —Slefmayis 
Rambles and Recollections^ p. 2-54 ; Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ p. 213. 

DHURJATI, a name of Siva or Mahadeva. 
The term means, he who weareth his hair 
hound about his head in the form of a tiara, in 
which style it is worn by the Jogi orSuuyasi 
devotees and other adherents of Siva. 

DflURMSALA, a Sanitarium, is situat¬ 
ed in the Kangra District of the Ranjab, 
in E. Long. 76" 20^ and in ]S\ Lat. 32" 13'. 
The houses arc built progressing up the hill, 
so that they are at very different elevations, 
the lowest beiug at an elevation of 4,000 feet, 
the highest 7,000 feet. The height of the 
cutcherry is 4,876 feet, that of Major Fein’s 
house and McLeodgungc Bazar, 6,180 feet. 
The sanitarium is on one of the spurs, running 
south fi'om the great range of “ Dliaoli Dhar.” 
This range runs east and west, at a height of 
from 13,000 feet to 19,000 feet, and forms a 
great wall on the north ; it is due to this range, 
that the climate of Dhurmsalla is so mild and 
has such a heavy rain-fall. Kangra, said by 
Lord Canning, to be the most beautiful district 
in India, excepting Cashmere, is a most lovely 
fertile valley, surrounded by lofty mountains, 
interspersed with undulating hills and situated 
between tlie rivers Ravee and Sutlej. On 
one side it has the territories of Cashmere 
and Chumba, on the other the wild but 
romantic liuntiug fields of Kulloo, Spite and 
Ladak. “ Various races of men, belonging 
to distinct types of the human family, and 
speaking different languages, are distributed 
over its surface. Here are hills just raised 
above the level of the plain, and mountain 
crests higher than any peak of the Andes. 
Every tone of climate and variety of vege¬ 
tation, is here to be met. with, from the 
scorching heat and exuberant growth of the 
tropics, and barren heights destitute of verdure 
and capped with perpetual snow. Hills dis¬ 
solve into gentle slopes, aud platforms of 
table-land, and valleys become convulsed and 
npheaved, so as no longer to be distinguished 
from the ridges which environ them. No 
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! spot in the Himalaya can compete for beauty 
with the Kangra valley, and its overshadov/- 
ing hills, (13,000 feet) no scenery presents 
such sublime and delightful contmsts. Below 
lies the plain, a picture of rural loveliness 
and l epose. The surface is covered with the 
richest cultivation, irrigated by streams which 
descend from perennial snows and iutersjiersed 
with homesteads buried in the midst of groves 
and fruit trees. Turning from this scene of 
peaceful beauty, the stern and majestic hills 
above Dhurmsalla confront us. Their sides 
are furrowed with precipitous water-courses. 
Forests of oak clothe their flank, and higher 
up give place to gloomy and funeral piles. 
Above all are wastes of snow or pyramidal 
masses of granite too perpendicular for the 
snow to rest on.” Dhurmsalla, stands in the 
bosom of those mighty liills, circular in its 
outline, and commanding a view unequalled 
ill the world perliaps, of the placid and beauti¬ 
ful valleys of Kangra and the noble hills 
behind. Dhurmsalla is divided into two 
stations, the lower and the upper, the one the 
residence of the civilians aud visitors from all 
parts of Panjab, aud the other occupied by 
the officers’ houses aud lines of a Regiment.— 
Df\ PV, P. Dickson, 1870 ; India Annals, 
No. 227, 1870. Paharee. 

DIJURREK, Hind. A cotton rug made 
at Shahabad. 

DHURU, Hind. Buddleia crispa. 

DlIUTTEE, the clothes or dresses with 
which Ulluins are bedecked. 

DHAYK, a race in Borneo. See Dyak ; 
Sacrifice. 

DHYALT, a pretty pied Dhyali bird of 
Ceylon is the only tolerably common sylvan 
songster worthy of notice. See Dial-bird. 

DHYANA, SiNGii. Religious meditation, 
from dhyoi, to think. In this act of devotion, 
the worshipper of Siva for instance, closes 
his eyes, places his ai*ms before him, and 
repeating the names of the god, ruminates 
thus His colour is like a mountain of silver, 
&c., &c.— PFard's View of the Hindoos, VoL 
ii, p. 67. 

DIACAENA TERMINALIS. Some 
twenty varieties of this, the Ti-plant, are culti¬ 
vated iu the Polynesian islands. There is, 
however, hut one which is considered farina¬ 
ceous and edible. In Java the root is con¬ 
sidered a valuable medicine in dysentery.— 
Shnmonds' Commer, Product, 355, 

DIACOPE, a genus of Fishes belonging 
to the section Acanthopterygii and family 
PcrcidsB. Many large and beautiful species 
of this genus inhabit the Indian seas. Dia- 
copo octolineata, a very beautiful species, 
caught off the coast of the Mauritius, is of 
a brilliaut reddish-yellow colour, shaded into 
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white on the belly, and is adorned with four 
longitudinal blue stripes on each side of the 
body ; these stripes are. margined with black. 
It is about 10 inches in length. Some of the 
species are known to have attained the length 
of 3 feet and upwards.— Eng, Cgc., p. 323. 
See Fishes. 

DIAGllEDIUM. See Convolvulus scam- 
monia. 

DIAL BIRD of Ceylon, Cop.syohus saularis. 

DIAL A oil the Euphrates, the place of the 
opening of a canal running to the Tigris 
river. See Kasra-i-shiriu, Khalis, Kooffa. 

DIAMANT, Dan., Dut., Fu. and Geu. 
Diamante, It., Pout. Diamond. 

DIAMACIIUS, an ambassador from the 
Greeks of Babylon to Mitra Gupta, son of 
Chandra Gupta. Mitra Gupta was known to 
the Greeks by the name of A Metro Chidas. 
Diamachus was the next Greek ambassador 
after Megasthenes. — Cat, Rev., 1868. 

DIAMER PEAK, or Nanga Parbabin Lat. 
35^^ l4'-4" N. ; and Long. 74° 34' 5' E. in 
Ilasdra. Top of the peak is 26,629ft. above 
the sea. This peak, the highest in Hasdra, 
is situated close to the remarkable bend made 
by the Indus. 

DIAMOND, Eng. Span. 

Almas. Ar., Per.s., Rus. Kamala, kumala, intan, 
Diamant. Dan. Dut. Fh. Malay. 

Germ. Sw. Mass. Pers. 

Jahalom. Hebrew. Dyamaiit. Pol. 

Hira. Guz. Hind. Dcmant. Sw. 

Diamante. It. Sp. Port. VirumVachira KuUu.Tam 
Adamas. Lat. 

The diamond is a crystallised mineral, 
which, on account of its lustre and hardness, 
is reckoned the most valuable of all gems. 
The form is cubical, frequently in twin crys¬ 
tals, cleavage highly perfect, rarely massive. 
The bulk of the forms are those of the octo- 
hedron ; an octohedron having six planes on 
the edges ; or a dodecahedron with rhombic 
faces. Lustre brilliant adamantine. Colour 
white or colourless, occasionally with tints 
of yellow, red, orange, green, brown or 
black. Transparent to translucent when dark- 
coloured. Fracture conchoidal, H. 10, S. G. 
3*5295 to 3*55. Exhibits vitreous electricity 
when rubbed. Index of refraction 2*439. 
Becomes phosphorescent on exposure to ligiit, 
and the smaller diamonds become phosphores¬ 
cent by a much shorter exposure than required 
for those of a larger size. The diamond is car¬ 
bon in its purest form, aud its combustibility 
was ascertained by the Tuscan philosophers. 
About 30 per cent, of diamonds are under 
half* a carat, and one in a thousand may 
be above 24 carats. Diamonds have been 
obtained from India, from very ancient times. 
Ptolemy’s Geography, said to have been com¬ 


posed 60 years after the time of Pliny, men¬ 
tions the diamonds found on the banks of 
the Sumbulpoor river ; also speaks of Arcati, 
the capital of the Sorae or Sora-mandalum 
from whence corruptly Coromandel, Mesolia, 
the district which contains Masulipatam and 
the river Cauvery under the name of Chabaris. 
Renncll supposes Punnali to be the Panassa 
of Ptolemy, lie mentions the Sumbulpoor 
mines near the Bead country and quotes the 
Ayeeu-i-Akbari as naming Biragur on the 
west of Boad near the Mahauuddy river, add¬ 
ing that there is indeed a mine of more 
modern date, in the vicinity of Sumbulpoor, 
but this whole quarter must from very early 
times have been famous for producing dia- 
rnouds. Ptolemy’s Adamas river answers 
perfectly to the Mahanuddy, and the district 
of Sahara}, on its banks, is said by him to 
abound in diamonds. Tavernier visited the 
Raolconda diamond mines at the confluence of 
the Kistnah aud Bheemah rivers, which were 
also noticed by Caesar Frederick, and both 
Tavernier and Renuell notice the diamond 
mines of the Peniiaar river and near Gandi- 
cotta, also those of Colore (Kulur ?) on the 
south bank of the Kistnah, not far from 
Coiulavir. 

The great sandstone formations of 
the south and north of India, contain the 
celebrated diamond mines of Parteal (Qol- 
coudah), Banganapilly and Panna, and the 
limestones and schists associated with them, 
from the latitude of Madras to the banks of 
the Ganges, exhibit the same characters. 
According to Ainslie the diamonds which are 
offered for sale in India were generally brought 
from Visiapour, Gana Purtual (Golconda), 
Bundlecund, the sland of Borneo, and Suin- 
bhulpoor in Orissa and were reckoned superioi* 
in transparency aud purity to those of Brazil. 
What is sometimes called the Maturese dia¬ 
mond of Ceylon, or yellow Tourmalin (Kanefie 
Turraali), Thuuberg tells us is no other than 
a Topaz of a greenish yellow colour, no 
diamonds are found iii Burmah, yet it forms 
one of the nine gems, which, worn together 
in a ring, are supposed by the Burmese 
to protect the wearer from evil. They 
are the diamond, emerald, coral, sapphire, 
topaz, pyrope, cat’s-eye, pearl, ruby. The 
diamond is easily crushed in a steel mortar, 
and, from its lamellar texture, it is capable 
of being split and cleaved, by which means 
tlie jewellers are enabled to work it. The 
first grand experiment to prove its com¬ 
bustibility was before Cosmo UI, Gj'and 
Duke of Tuscany, when a diamond, ex¬ 
posed in the focus of a great lens, was 
entirely volatilised. It has also been consumed 
by Guyton in red-hot nitre, by Professor Ten- 
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naut by means of melted nitre in a red-hot 
tube, and by M. Dumas under a powerftil 
battery, producing an intense heat. By such 
experiments its true nature was ascertained, 
and now the fact is everywhere accepted, that 
the diamond is nothing but (uystallized carbon. 
M. Duruas says, “it is simply carbon - coke, 
in fact.” It will make a mark upon paper like 
plumbago, for it is really nothing more than a 
bit of chanjoal! It is popularly supposed that 
the diamond is always “ clear as crystal 
but there were exhibited in the Great Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851, brilliants of an apricot 
colour, of a very fine pink topaz colour, 
of the deepest ruby ballais colour, of a lemon 
colour, of a cymophane (green and orange) 
colour, the two tints being distinctly per¬ 
ceptible. Moreover, there were diamonds 
of a chrysolite colour, a beautiful light-green, 
of an aquamarine (sea-green) colour, of steel 
colour, of deep sapphire, blue or light-blue, of 
milky blue, of light orange, of brown, of 
dusky red, of deep garnet colour, of a jacinth 
colour (tawny red,) of rose colour, and of a 
brilliant jet-black. The value of the diamond 
is determined partly by its size, purity, colour, 
and shape, but chiefly by its weight in carats. 
The ‘ carat* is an Arabic term for a small seed, 
against which, it is said, these gems were first 
weighed. A diamond of the first water, free 
from flaws, and well cut, of one carat, is 
worth from £I2 to £15 sterling. 

Large diamonds are usually heir-looms in 
great families, and almost every Royal house in 
Europe has one or more celebrated gems. 
The Court of Holland has one of a conical 
shape, valued at £10,368. Tlie buttons of 
the silk stole of King Joseph I of Portugal 
were each a fine brilliant, worth about £5,000, 
or, in the aggregate of twenty, £100,000. 
George IV of England purchased a magnifi¬ 
cent brilliant of a blue colour, which formed 
the chief ornament of the crown at his 
coronation. It cost £20,000. 

The Pigot Diamond was brought to 
England by Earl Pigott, on his return from 
the Governor-Generalship of India ; and as 
no one was found rich enough to buy it, or 
people were unable or unwilling to do so, and, 
the Earl needing money at the time, it was 
disposed of, in 1801, by lottery, for £30,000. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of one of 
the Portuguese princes. It weighs 49 carats 
and is valued at £40,000. 

/n the crown of France there was, and 
pi'obably now is, a rich brilliant of a sky-blue 
colour. It weighs 67 carats and 2-16ths. 
Its price is estimated at three millions of 
francs (£40,000). 

Maximilian Diamond ,—The Austrian 

Royal family possesses theMaximilian diamond 


of a yellow colour and rose-cut. It has been 
rated at 139^ carats ; its value is said to be 
£155,682. 

The Sand Diamond originally belonged 
to an eastern merchant, from whose hands it 
passed into those of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy. Charles wore it in his cap at 
the battle of Nancy in 1475, where he was 
killed. A Swiss mercenary prowling about 
the field iu search of plunder, found the gem, 
and, ignorant of its value sold it to a priest for 
a florin, about twenty pence of British money. 
The priest sold it again for ’2jf. 6rf. After 
this it came into the hands of Antonia, king 
of Portugal, who pledged it to a gentleman 
named De Sanci for 40,000 francs, and after¬ 
wards, being unable to redeem it, lie sold it to 
the same gentleman for 100,000 francs. A 
descendant of this gentleman having occasion 
to deposit the family jewel with the Federal 
Government of Switzerland, entrusted it to 
the can? of a faithful servant for that purpose. 
The servant disappeared for a long time, but 
so confident was De Sanci of his honesty that 
he caused search to be made in his track, and 
found him at last murdered and half-buried. 
In his stomach was found the brilliant, he 
having swallowed it to preserve it for his 
master ! 

The Russian Diamond^ a large diamond 
in the crown of Russia, has a noteworthy 
history. Some? Indian, remarkable for his 
superstitious piety, finding the large stone, 
thought he could do no better than place it iu 
the socket of an idol’s eye. There it remained 
for a long time, until an Irish soldier, who 
watched his opportunity, gouged out the optic. 
It was, after going through many adventures, 
sold to the Empress Catherine of Russia in 
1775 for £90,000 iu present money, an an¬ 
nuity of £4,000, and a patent of nobility. It 
is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a flat 
oval form. It weighs 179 carats, or 716 
grains, and is without a flaw. Besides the 
stone which adorns the Imperial sceptre of 
Russia, there is a stone among the crown 
jewels valued at £369,800. 

The grand Russiayi diamond^ is said to have 
been the eye of a hindoo idol. It fell into the 
hands of a merchant, who sold it to Prince OrloflT 
for Catherine, Empress of Russia, for 90,000/. 
in cash, an annuity of 4,000/., and a patent of 
nobility. It weighs scarcely 198 carats. 

The Pitt Diamond .—The grandfather of 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, when Governor 
of Madras, purchased a diamond from k native 
for £12,500. When re-cut it was worth 
twelve times the money ! The small laminae, 
shreds and cuttings from it, were valued at 
£6,000. It was purchased in 1717 by the 
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Duke of Orleans for £135,000, and in the 
negotiations £5,000 were expended. lu 1791 
a commission of jewellers valued the stone at 
twelve millions of francs, or nearly £500,000 
sterling. Its original weight was 410 carats. 

The Persian Court, on high days and 
holidays, literally blazes with gems. The 
celebrated stones in its possession are the 
“Sea of Glory,’’ and the “Mountain of 
Light,”—the one valued at £145,000, and the 
other at £34,848. 

Hyderabad Diamo7id. A very large dia¬ 
mond belongs to the Nawab of llyderabad. 
It measures 2-J- inches in length by 1| inches 
in breadth and ^-tlis of an inch in thickness, in 
the rough state. The gem was found in the 
mud wall of a native house and was purchas¬ 
ed for Ilis Highness the Nizam ; a small por¬ 
tion of the gem had been broken off one end 
before it was offered for sale. It weighs 
nearly 272 carats. 

Brazil Diamond, The largest diamond 
known to exist does not belong to any of the 
great kings of Europe, but to the house of 
Braganza. M'hen Don John of Portugal, 
arrived at tlieBrazils in 1808,a negro conveyed 
a letter,to him in which he professed an 
ardent desire to present, in pei so?i, a large 
diamond which he had found. 'Fhe Regent 
granted him an escort, and the negro arrived 
and presented the stone, the largest ever found 
in the Brazils. It is like a darkish-yellow 
pebble, kidney-shaped and oblong, about the 
size of a pullet’s egg. Its weight is enormous 
—1680 carats—nearly 11 ounces ! The Bra¬ 
zilian jewellers value it at three thousand 
millions of crusades, or three hundred million 
pounds sterling—£300,000,000 ! ! ! but it 
is believed to be a white topaz. 

A blue diamond was lost in the French 
Revolution. 

Koh-Uy^ur ? ? The largest diamond of 
which we have any knowledge is mentioned 
by Tavernier as in the possession of the Great 
Mogul. Tt weighed originally 900 carats, or 
2769 3 grains, but was reduced by cutting to 
861 grains. It has the form and size of half 
a hen’s egg. It was found in 1550, in the 
mine of Colone. This great diamond appears 
to be identical with that now known under 
the name of Koh-i-noor. Some doubt is 
thrown on Tavernier’s statement of its 
being cut. Tins precious gem has seen a 
variety of fortunes. Its early history is 
mythical, btit from the Great Mogul it passed 
into tlie possession of the reigning family of 
Cabul. When Shah Sujah was driven from 
Cabiri he became the nominal guest and 
actual prisoner of Runjeet Sing, who 'spared 
no means to obtain possession of the precious 
gem. In this he succeeded in 1813. After 
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the death of Runjeet the diamond was pre¬ 
served for a while by his successors. It was 
occasionally worn by Kurruk Sing and Shere 
Sing. After the murder of the latter it 
remained in the Lahore treasury until the 
supercession of Dhuleep Sing4md the annex¬ 
ation of the Panjab by the British govern¬ 
ment, when the civil authorities took pos- 
ses.sion of the Lahore treasury, under the 
stipulation previously made that all the pro¬ 
perty of the state should be confiscated to the 
East India Company, in part payment of the 
debt due by the Lahore government and of the 
expenses of the war. It was at the same 
time stipulated that the Koh-i-noor should 
be surrendered to the Queen of Great Britain, 

It arrived in London on the 30th June 185t>, 
and on the t3rd July was pre.senfed to Her 
Majesty. Since its public exhibition in 1851 
it has been submitted to the process of cutting, 
which has much enhanced its beauty and value. 

77/e Nassik Diamond was sold , to the 
Marcpjis of VV'estminster for 7,200/. 

The Pitt, or BegeiH Diamond is of less 
size weighing but 236*5 carats, or 419:J- grains ; 
but on account of its unblemished trans¬ 
parency and colour it is considered the most 
splendid of Indian diamonds. It was sold for 
130,000/. to the Duke of Orleans by Mr. Pitt, 
an English gentleman, who was Governor of 
Beiicoolen, in Sumatra. It is cut to the 
form of a brilliant, and is estimated at 
125,000/. Napoleon placed it in the hilt 
of his sword of state. 

The Koh-i-noor, or “ Mountain o f Light, ^ 
the largest known diamond in the world, ex¬ 
cepting the Brazilian stone among the crown 
jewels of Portugal, has lately been added to the 
trophicvS of the British sovereign. In the year 
1550 this stone was discovered in the mines of 
Golcouda, It passed in the train of conquest 
and as the emblem of dominion, but always 
carrying misfortune in its train, from Gokouda 
to Delhi, from Delhi to Mushed, from Milushedi 
to Cabul, from Cabul to Lahore, andi from 
Lahore to London. When first given to | Shah 
Jelmn, it was still uncut, weighing, it i$ said,* 
in the rough state, nearly 787^ carats, prhich 
were reduced by the uuskilfulness o|f the 
artist to 279. It was cut by Hortensio Bprgio, 
a Venetian, who, instead of receiving any 
remuneration for his labour, was fined ip,000 
rupees by the enraged Mogul ; In the titoe of 
Tavernier was reduced to 186 carats but cut 
by Coster of Amsterdam as a brilliant, weighs 
106 carats. Upon the annexation (jf the 
Panjab it was given over to the East /India 
Company for the Queen of Great Britam and 
brought to London in 1850. Large ^ the 
Koli-i-noor was before its recent cutting it 
is computed by the best judges toj have 
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been originally three times its present size. 
Tavernier states that it originally weighed 
787^ carats ; its estimated value is pot known. 
The Kob-i -noor was placed on the mill by 
the Duke of Wellington on July 16th, 1852, 
to be cut and was completely finished on 
September 7th, having taken thirty-eight 
days to cut, working for twelve hours per day 
without cessation ! 

The diamonds of Asia are found in Borneo, 
in the Cuddapah district, in Banganapilly, in 
the tract of country between Golconda and 
Masulipatam, in the Elloro district, on the 
Mahanuddi and at Punnah in Bundelcund. 
The earliest notice we have met with of the 
Punnah mines is in Dalrymple’s Indian 
Repertory, Vol. ii, p. 471, and there described 
as on a range of hills situated about 42 coss 
S.S.W. of Kalpee. The hills are called by 
the natives Band Achil : they extend about 
12 coss in length and about 2 or 3 in breadth, 
and are divided into 21 districts of Avhich only 
the following nineteen names are given :— 


Pullu, 

Raipur, 

Etawa, 

Maharajpur, 

Raj pur, 

Kimnierah, 

Gadahsiah, 

found in all these districts, 
but those of Maharajpur, Raj pur, Kiramerali 
and Gaddahsiah, are the largest and best. 


Pirnah, 

Gurriab, 
Anwont Poken- 
nu, 

Ghannu, 

Birdu, 

Kalliaupur, 

Diamonds 


Rangpur, 

Cherriapuri, 

Attupurah, 

Merab, 

Singupurah, 

Mujiguah. 


arc 


Ceded Districts ,—The mines of Cuddapah 
^nd Banaganapilly about 150 to 170 miles 
N. W. of Madras, have engaged the attention 
in succession of Dr, Hey no. Captain Cullen, 
Dr. Voysey and Captain Newbold. Dr. Heyne 
tells us that diamond mines are found in differ¬ 
ent parts of the Ceded Districts, especially in 
the eastein and central divisions. In the Chen- 
nur 'Paluk, in which Cuddapah is the largest 
town, there are two places called Condapetta 
and Ovalumpilly, where diamonds occur. lu 
the next taluk, on the west side of this, dia¬ 
monds are dug at Laradur and Pinclicigapadu. 
Several mines exist near Gooty, and about 
fifteen gow (15 days journey) from that 
place a famous diamond mine exists near the 
Kistnah river. The diamond mines near Cud- 
•dapali are about seven miles north-east from 
the town, on both banks of the Penuar river, 
wher<j this place washes the foot of a range 
of hills. The country in which they occur 
is boifindod on the east by a range of hills 
which run nearly north and south for about 
f^teeni miles, with a sharp little interrupted 
ridge. Opposite to Cuddapah they meet 
anothm* similar ridge, stretching for about 
eight miles from J^erth-cast to south-west. 


The second range running nearly due west, 
for about seventy miles, and forming the 
southern boundary of the district. To the 
westward, the country continues plain and 
open to a great extent: to the northward we 
see hills and ranges connected with the 
eastern mountains. The mines at Cuddapah 
have, it is 8aid,been worked for several hundred 
years with various success. A large diamond 
was found, which produced a law suit not 
decided in Dr. Heyne’s time. It was said to 
weigh 1 i pagoda—70 graips, to be full of flaws, 
and on that account not to bo worth more than 
1,000 pagodas. Tiiese mines are within half 
a mile of the eastern range of hills and about 
as far east from the river and Condapetta, and 
on grounds belonging to a small village called 
Kanaperty. They are surrounded by culti¬ 
vated fields, and have the appearance of heaps 
of stones and pits half filled with rubbish, in 
the middle of which we find a number of 
people at work in a new mine. The mines 
are pits of unequal extent and small depth, 
and usually have a four sided form. One in 
which people were at work and which had been 
opened only eight or ten days, was sixteen feet 
square. The Ovalumpilly mines are ou the 
west side of the river, about six miles from 
Cuddapah, and three miles from the Kanaperty 
mines. Tliey are situated on a gentle ascent, 
about half a mile from the Peunar, in a well 
cultivated country, and within a very short 
distance of three villages. They are chiefly 
on ground belonging to Ovalumpilly. They 
arc of more recent discovery than the other 
mines and it is only forty years since they 
have been worked. They have rather the 
appearance of iiitrenchments than of mines. 
The soil of the fields surrounding them is 
sandy, with a small admixture of loam. It 
forms the surface of the ground where the 
mines lie, and is not more than a foot in 
thickness. The diamond bed, both here and 
at the Kanaperty mine, seems to follow the 
direction of the river, and is, at different 
parts, of unequal breadth. The diamonds 
found in it are in the form of small flat or 
round pebbles, and as far as I could learn from 
the miners, never occur crystalized. They 
are, however, said to be of a superior lustre 
and hardness, and much better than those 
found further westward. Hindpos distinguish 
four kinds of diamond, differing fi'om each 
other in beauty and value, called 1 Bramha, 
2 Chetra, 3 Veisea and 4 names 

derived from the castes iii which the hindood 
are arranged. The Brahma diamond is 
described as of the colour, of clear milk ; 
the Chetra, of clear honey ; theVaisea of 
cream ; and the Sudra, of a frog colour, or a 
smoky greyish white. 
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The following is a list of the prices iu Dr. 
Hejnes' time of the rough stones at the 
mines :— » 


Weight. * Midrai Pagodas. 

1 Manjaly, 

i of I P«*Od», j y ;"g 

or2oarrat..(gy^,^.6| 

/ Bramha 24 

2 Do J Chetra ...20 

2 Do. -Xvysea ...isl 

( Sttdra ...16 
Bramha 40 
Weight of J Chetra ...37 

3 Manjaly, jVysea ...34 

Csudra ...80 
r Bramha 80 
A J Chetra ...76' 

4 Do. .. -CvyBea ...70| 

tSudra ... 60 i 
/^Bramha 100 
. J Ohetra ...90 

6 Do. -Xvygea ...85 
(.Budra ...80j 


7 Do. 


Weight. Madras Pagodas. 

r Bramha 150 
J Chetra 140 
6 Manjaly, ) Vysea 130 
(.Sudra 120 
I Bramha250 
J Chetra 240 
• Vysea 220 
CSudra 200 
rBramha400 
o J Chetra 380 

8 Do. -K Vysea 360 
V. Sudra 350 
[Two diamonds ^ ^ 
of equal size, I nramha o 
weighing both J Chetra 6 
together one^ Vysea 4 

Threediaraonds , _ 

oi equal size, i Bramha 7 
weighingalto-J Chetra 6 
gether one j Vysea 6 
‘"(sudra 4 


The Madras pagoda was ten per cent, 
better than a star pagoda, which is equal to 
eight shillings. 

These were prices of stones free from speck, 
flaw or ci*ack. The cut stones are valued iu 
a different way. It is often the iuterest of 
the dealer to cut large stones Into a number 
of smaller ones. 


At the time of Dr Heyne’s visit many places 
in the neighbourhood were considered as very 
promising. They pointed out one place at 
Condapettah, close to the spot in which they 
were working, and another very extensive one 
near Cuirapully. From this last spot they 
entertained great expectations, as the diamond 
bed in it is about six feet iu thickness, the 
smaller pebbles in greater abundance, and the 
soil of a redder colour than anywhei’e else in 
the neighbourhood. The land belonged to a 
pagoda or a brahmin ; and they say it is worth 
more than seventeen rupees a year. The pro¬ 
prietor offered to give it up for eighty pagodas 
ready money, but Colonel Munro had refused 
permission to work it. This circumstance 
will show that the country is by no means 
exhausted, and that abundance of diamonds 
might be procured should an increased demand 
for them arise. From the renter he under¬ 
stood that the usual profits on working a 
mine are reckoned at 5000 pagodas on an 
expenditure of 2000 ; and in his opinion, it 
cannot be less, the undertaking being consider¬ 
ed as a lottery, in which there are blanks as 
well as prices. He adds that the different 
places it]^ which the diamond has been hitherto 
found consist either in alluvial soil or in rocks 
o£ the latest foi^mation, and containing puch a 
great proportion of rounded pebbles as to 
hare rather the appearance of a conglomerate 
tban any other species of stone. The diamonds 


are not scattered through the whole of the beds 
from the surface in the diamond mines to the 
greatest depth hitherto dug ; but confined to a 
single bed, always harder than the rest of the 
accompanying beds, and usually not exceeding 
a foot or two in tliickness. The structure of 
ail the places in which diamonds occur arc 
similar, and the following is an account of the 
beds found in the mines at Cuddapah, 

The uppermost, or supei-ficial stratum, 
consists of sand or gravel, mixed with a small 
proportion of loam. Its thickness scarcely 
exceeds a foot and a half. Immediately 
under it is a bed of stiff bluish or black raud, 
similar to what is seen iu places that have 
been inundated. It is about four feet thick, 
and contains no stones. The diamond bed 
comes next, and is easily distinguished from 
the incumbent bed, by the great number of 
large rounded stones which it contaihs. It is 
about two, or two and a half feet thick, and is 
composed of large round stones, pebbles, and 
gravel, cemented together by clay, in the dry 
seasons, it is as dry as the bed which lies 
immediately above. 

In the Ellore district, the diamond stratum 
is covered by thick stmta of calcareous tuff. 
There was pointed out to Dr. Heyne a variety 
of small stones in the heaps that were thrown 
away, which he was assured always indi¬ 
cated the presence of diamonds wherever 
they occur in beds, at some depth under 
ground. These stones were called the 
Telia beudu (in Telugu) pebbles of a white, 
earthy or chalk-like colour, rounded, the 
nucleus of which has a bluish brown or grey 
colour, while the outside is decomposed into 
a white pipe-clay. Sometimes they consist of 
jasper, coated in the same way : and sometimes 
they are species of felspar. The white decom¬ 
posed crust of pipe-clay seems to be the grand 
characteristic. It was pointed out to him 
before, in other diamond mines, though not 
so forcibly. 

Ill the northern diamond mines, particularly 
those of Partel, he found in the diamond bed a 
great number of fine calcedony -and cornelian 
pebbles and garnets. The larger stones foraq 
the greatest part of the diamond bed. 

The mode of working a diamond mine in 
the Cuddapah district was in Dr. Heyne’s time 
as follows: After all the superincumbent beds, 
and the large stones in the diamond bed, are re¬ 
moved out of the mine, the small gravel and 
the other constituents of the bed are carried 
to a small distance, and put into a cistern about 
eight feet square and three deep. In this aitu- 
atiou water is poured upon it, which separates 
the lighter loamy particles. The gravel and 
small stones, which sink to the bottom are 
then thrown into a heap close to the cistern, 
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from which they ai*e conveyed to a smooth 
plain of about twenty feet square, made of 
hardened clay. Upon this plain the whole is 
thinly spread. The gravel in this position 
being slightly moistened, six or seven people 
go over it several times in succession. The 
first time, they pibk out only the large stones ; 
the second an4 subsequent times, the smaller 
gi*avel is c^efully turned over with the flat 
of the whilst they carefully watch for 
the spark from the diamond, which invariably 
stn^s the eye. 

j^anaganapilly ,—Captain Newbold, in 
10, Vol. Ill of Madras Literary Society’s 
'^Journal, describes the Bauaganapilly district, 
as about 30 miles long from North to South 
and 26 in breadth from East to West, lying 
between latitude 15® and 16* N. in the centre 
of the Balaghat Ceded Districts. Its Eastern 
and Southern part consists of a fertile plain 
of the regur or cotton soil, bounded on its 
Northern and Southern aspects by detached 
ridges of hills 6f clay slate and sandstone, 
which run from Kurnool towards Ghooty, 
Cuddapab, andTripati, and terminate at Nag¬ 
ger!, North West of Madras. General Cullen 
also tells us in the Madras Literary Society’s 
Transactions that the village of Banaganapilly 
and the celebrated diamond deposit, is situat¬ 
ed near the base of a low range of tabular 
land, running about north and south, and form¬ 
ing the western boundary of a great field 
of compact blue limestone. In the year 
1808, Dr. Ileyne paid a visit to the dia¬ 
mond mines at Banaganapilly. He tells 
us in his Tracts that Banaganapilly is built 
at the foot of a low ridge of hills, on which 
the diamond mines are situated ; these hills 
run nearly east and west, and consist of 
distinct conical elevations from one hundred 
to two hundred feet of perpendicular height. 
The farthest east of these hills is said to yield 
the best diamonds, but it has been so com¬ 
pletely ransacked on all sides, that most of 
the mines at present wrought are in the hill 
immediately on its west side. There is scarcely 
any vegetation on the hills, a few prickly 
plants excepted, which grow between the 
stones, and a tree or two near the first ascent. 
A very desultory and destructive mode of 
mining is followed. A man chooses a piece 
of ground, and if not immediately lucky, 
which is frequently the case, he speedily leaves 
it ; another person succeeds, and makes an 
opening at the distance of a few yards, he 
discovers a favourable spot, aud continues- to 
work it for a little way, but finding diminu¬ 
tion in his eaniings, soon abandons it for 
Another ; by this method of proceeding much 
ground is wasted and much money lost. The 
undertaking is looked upon as a lottery,in which 
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the enterprizers rather purchase than renew a 
ticket. The mines are scarcely anything else 
but deep holes, open at top; sometimes indeed 
the work is carried on for some extent under 
the rock, which is then supported by stone 
pillars. He saw none deeper than twenty 
feet. The gallery under the rock is so low, 
that the people are obliged to work in it sit¬ 
ting, a mode of working which an Indian 
prefers to every other. The miners sink to the 
diamond bed, which is fifteen or twenty feet 
under the surface : this bed extends round 
the whole hill, and is as regular in its thickness 
and extent as the other unproductive beds in 
the same place ; it consists of a conglomerate, 
composed of rounded silicious pebbles, quartz, 
chalcedony, and jasper of different colours 
from white and black. This bed is seldom 
more than a foot in thickness, it is intimately 
connected with the beds both above and 
below it, and frequently differs from them 
in nothing but the greater quantity of peb¬ 
bles which it contains. The nature of this 
bed determines the workmen either to 
uncover the whole, and work in open 
day, or to drive a gallery for a little way 
under the rock. This last method is had 
recourse to, when the diamond bed is of tri¬ 
fling thickness, but very productive. He adds 
that it is obvious that the nature of these hills 
is quite similar to that of the earth diamond 
mine described in a former part of his Tract. 

The diamonds found here are of an incon¬ 
siderable size, but usually in crystals ; and he 
thought they would be all found crystallized 
if auother mode of extracting them were 
adopted. Those found in the earthy beds are 
mostly large, and less frequently of a regular 
form. This difference seems to depend upon 
the local institution and we may either sup¬ 
pose that the diamonds in the loose beds have 
been so long water-worn as to have been 
deprived of their angles, while those in the 
stony bed have not been subjected to so much 
attrition ; or if such explanation be inadmis¬ 
sible, we must suppose that in one case tJae 
crystallization has taken place so slowly as to 
constitute regular figures, while in the other 
case it has been hurried and rapid, and has 
produced figures destitute of regularity. 
There is something in the crystallization of 
the diamond which distinguishes it from all 
other crystals—the faces are all Curvili¬ 
near. He adds, that in no place^ is more 
than one diamond bed found under the same 
surface, but this bed frequently varies in 
its depth within a very limited distance. 
Near Cuddapah it is within three or six feet 
of the surface. At Malla^illy and Partei, in 
the Masulipatam district, its depth is twenty 
feet ; while at Bauaganapilly it varies from 
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ten to twenty feet in a very small extent of 
ground. 

In the search, the mass containing the 
supposed diamonds is carefully cleared from 
the portions of the roof and floor of the 
mine that may be adhering to it, it is then 
carried to another spot of the ground, where 
it is broken in pieces and gradually reduced 
by means of iron instruments to the size of 
very small gravel. It is evident that many 
diamonds must be broken by this mode of 
proceeding ; indeed it is rather surprising that 
so many are procured in this way in regular 
crystals : the process followed for separating 
the diamonds from the rubbish is almost the 
same as that observed in other places. The 
portion wanted for immediate use is wetted, 
spread thinly upon a piece of ground about 
twenty feet square, over which the workmen 
go several times on their hands and knees, 
not losing or neglecting a fragment of diamond 
worth a penny : the moistening of the gravel 
is requisite to render the diamond conspicuous. 
The most common figures which Heyne had 
seen the diamond assume were the double 
pyramid, the dodecahedron, and the lens. 
There ai'e more places in this vicinity where 
diamonds are found either in a stony bed or 
in loose gravel. Some of these are worked 
or have been worked in former times. The 
natives do not scruple to assign periods of 
thousands of years since the commencement 
of some of these workings. At present it is 
custonc*ary with these miners to go to the 
Kishna, in the hot season, when the waters 
are lowest, and to spend the rest of the year 
in these mountain mines. 

The diamonds of these places are bought 
up by merchants who carry them to Madras, 
or to other places, where they are chiefly used 
in cutting those of a lai’ger size. The large 
crystals would, he thought, answer the 
European market, and might be cut into 
brilliants. For a carat containing five or six 
diamonds of the finest water, they asked seven 
rupees. He remarks that all the diamond 
mines which he had seen can be considered as 
in nothing else than alluvial soil. Nor is it 
easy to form an accurate notion of the kind of 
rock from which the pebbles constituing that 
soil originated. Among them are stones belong-1 
ing to primitive rocks, and others which are 
peculiar to the newest floetz trap. The strong 
bed at Banaganapilly has some faint resem¬ 
blance to amygdaloid ; but the exact similarity 
of its constituents to the other loose beds in 
which dimnonds occur,renders it impossible for 
us tb^consider it as a true amygdaloid., And 
Captain Newbold, writing twenty years after- 
wardSi adds that the Banaganapilly diamond 
mines are'situated in and near a low range of 
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hills, about ^ a mile from the town. The 
matrix of the diamond agreeably to the state¬ 
ments of Drs. Heyne and Voysey, regarding 
diamonds produced in the South of India, is the 
sandstone breccia of the clayslate formation. 
This Newbold found also to hold good with re¬ 
gard to the alluvium found at the base of the 
Ouddapah hills washed by the Pennar, on a 
visit to the diamond mines near Chinnoor 
and Condapettah, in the Ouddapah divi¬ 
sion. The process of mining is simply dig¬ 
ging out the gravel, breaking up the larger 
pieces of the breccia, washing and sifting the 
fragments, and spreading them out on the 
ground, where the diamonds are easily detect¬ 
ed by the practised eye of the native. He ob¬ 
served that many of the old heaps of rubbish 
had been recently sifted and re-examined ; 
not, he was told, from the opinion that the 
diamond is always growing, nor that the 
chips and small pieces rejected by former 
searchers, actually increase in size and in 
process of time become large diamonds, as 
has been supposed by some ; but from sheer 
laziness to dig fresh pits, and from its being 
found that stones of an inferior size and water 
have frequently eluded the search of former 
miners. He did not learn that any stones of 
a greater value than 3 or 400 rupees have eveV 
been discovered here ; the specimens shown 
him by the diamond merchants on the spot 
were certainly extremely poor, but from the 
shortness of his stay, and the duplicity and 
secrecy maintained by natives in matters of 
this sort, he considered that it would be 
wrong perhaps to decide that better means 
employed in these diamond districts would 
not produce better results, than has hitherto 
been the case. 

Besides Banaganapilly, the diamond is 
found, according to Hamilton, at Lamdoor and 
Pinchetgapadoor,in the taluk next to Chinnoor. 
It is also found at Moonimuddagoo, in the 
taluk of Punchapaulum ; at Ovalumpilly and 
Condapettah in the Chinnoor taluk—at Bamul 
cottah in the Kurnool territory, and formerly 
at Wudjrakaroor in the Gbooty division. The 
Bamulcottah mines are the most celebrated. 
These places partly furnished the diamonds, 
for which Golconda has been so greatly 
famed. 

General Cullen says the sandstone of the 
Western and Southern chains, is of the more 
recent origin. Its character varies in difilerent 
places from that of a coarse conglomerate to 
a fine grained sandstone, cemented generally 
by an iron shot clay. It is in strata of this 
kind that the diamonds at Banaganapilly are 
found, and from the similarity of structure in 
all these Western ranges, it would seem natu¬ 
ral to look upon them as the source from 
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whence are derived all the diamonds found) of them are believed to haive been obtained 
in the alluvial depositions of the plains. from the mines of the Peninsula of India. One 

He thinks that the deposition of alluvium of them, the grand Russian diamond, weighs 
containing diamonds at Pui teal is, although 198 carats and is as large as apigeon’s egg. 
rather more distant, plainly referable to the It is said to have been the eye of an Indian 
seme source, from its vicinity to the Kistnah, idol, which fell into the hands of a merchant 
and its little elevation above the present bed By him it was sold to prince Orloflf for the 
of that river : Furteal is within 4 or 5 miles empress Catherine, for £90,000 in cash, an 
of the Kistnah and not more that 50 or 60 annuity of £4,000 and a patent of nobility, 
feet above its bed. The mines at Banagana- ' Tavernier alludes to a large diamond in the 
pilly are about 850 feet above the Sea; at possession of the Great Moghul, which weighed 
Chinnoor, 460 feet ; bed of the Kistnah, i originally 900 carats or 2769*8 grains but 
about 500 feet ; Furteal, 160. was reduced by cutting to 861 grains, had 

Of the mines on the North bank of the the form and size of half a hen’s egg, and is 
Pennar near Chinnoor, Dr. Heyne gives the said to have been found in the mine of Kolone ; 
three different beds of alluvium passed through but where Kolone is, unless it be the Kalian- 
in those recently opened, corresponding near- pur mine in Bundlecund, we have no idea, 
ly with the appearances at Furteal. The Doubts have been entertained as to the 
external appearances were however very dif- correctness of some parts of Tavernier’s infor- 
fereut. The mines or Pits at Chinnoor, occu- mation, particularly as to its having been cut, 
pied a very large space, and the size of the or, if correct, that diamond has disappeared. 
Pits seemed to correspond with the extent of The general impression is that it is identical 
the ground. The nodules and pebbles also with the great diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, the 
were not only greatly larger, but in much mountain of light, which, after the Bra- 
greater quantity at Chinnoor, than at Furteal. zilian stone among the crown jewels of Por- 
In one pit at Chinnoor, rather deeper than tugal, is one of the largest known diamonds in 
the rest, and having been used as a well, was the world. If this be so and the stones be iden- 
kept free from rubbish, the sides seemed to be tica), it was in the year 1550, before Akbar 
a mere mass of large rounded stones, gravel, the Great’s rule had formed the empire that 
and soil, but at tlie bottom were apparent this marvellous stone was found in the mines 
regular strata of greenish schist. of Golcondah. It passed in the train of con- 

The diamond pits at Purteal were 7 or 8 quest and as the emblem of dominion, but 
feet deep, and 4 or 5 feet diameter. The always carrying misfortune in its train, from 
pebbles thrown out and laying about on the Golcondah to Delhi, from Delhi to Meshid, 
surface, were all of a moderate size, seldom from Meshid to Kabul, from Kabul to Lahore, 
above that of an egg ; and, of a semitrans- and from Lahore to London. When first 
parent yellowish quartz. The corneleans, given to shah Jehan it was still uncut, 
agates, chalcedonies, &c., of which there were weighing, it is said, in the rough state, nearly 
a great variety, and some very beautiful, were 800 carats, which were reduced by the un- 
probably derived from the basaltic tracts to skilfulness of the artist to 279. It was cut 
the N. and the garnets, kyanite and by Hortensio Borgio, a Venetian*, who instead 
chips of rock crystal which were also com- of receivirfg any reward for his remuneration, 
mon, from the Condapillay range, where they was fined by the enraged monarch 10,000 
are very abundant in the.granites. rupees. The art of cutting and polishing 

The Golcondah locality for many centu- diamonds is supposed to have originated in 
ries famed for its diamond mines, is, sur- Asia, but at what period is unknown. The 
rOtindedby the territories of Her Majesty ; forms into which they are now cut, are called 
but, by treaty, the Nawab of Hyderabad, the Brilliant^ i\\ei Rose, m\({ Table* The 
Nizam of the Dekkan, has an exclusive first shows the gem to the best advantage and 
right to work them. It is not, however, the is always set with the table upwards. In the 
•¥ort of Golcondah, a few miles west of the Rose, which is the form used when the Spread 
city of Hyderabad, but a small town in the of surface is too groat for its breadth and it 
Northern Circars, which is thus famed. How could not be cut into the brillkmt form with- 
ancient has been the fkme of this diamond out great loss, the entire surface is Ctrrered 
tract, may be known by mentioning that with equilateral triangles teriniriS^lijg in a 
Ptoleiny’S. Ge<^raphy, said to have been com- sharp point at the summit, and is 

posed about 60 years after Pliny noticed the given to such diamonds as are of sfoiall depth 
diamonds found on the banks of the Sumbul- compared to their superficiai eitlsift. The 
poor river. The history of many of the more Brilliant and the Rose loae in thd^oattlng and 
valuable diamoada is very obscure, and thus polishing somewhat less than half the weight, 
a wide field k open for conjecture, but most Diamonds were first cut in Europe*, In 1466, 
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by Lewis Berqueo, a citizen of Bruges. The 
art is still retained in that neighbourhood, 
an extensive cutting and polishing establish¬ 
ment existing in Amsterdam, said to be the 
only great workshop in Europe and the work¬ 
men in which, were mentioned to be all of 
Jewish descent. 

Northern Circors.—Dr. Heyne, in. his 
Tracts, remarks that, Mallavelly, a village 
sixteen miles west-south-west of Ellore, 
is one of seven villages near which dia¬ 
mond mines exist. The names of the other 
six villages in which diamonds are found, 
are Gani Partala or Pnrtal, Atkur, Bur- 
thenypada, Pertalla, Wustapilly, and Ko- 
davetty Kallu. They all belonged formerly 
to a powerful zemindar, called Appa Rao. 
But since the beginning of the 18th century, 
the Nizam has taken them under his own 
management. The history, or rather the 
tradition as to their discovery, is that about a 
centuiy ago, some mountaineers found at the 
foot of a hill, after a shower of rain, some 
large stones which proved to be diamonds of 
inestimable value. Appa Rao becoming ac¬ 
quainted with this discovery, immediately set 
people to work upon the hill, who found a 
prodigious number of very large diamonds. 
The news of this acquisition soon reached the 
Nizam, who despatched his peons and took 
possession of the villages. Since that time 
persons authorised by him are alone entitled 
to search here for diamonds. The tradition 
is that as soon as Appa liao was obliged to 
give up his mines, large stones censed to be 
found, and that the size of the diamonds ex- 
tmcted from the earth never exceeded that of 
a horse gium or chick pea, thougli before that 
period they were as large as common hints. 

Another traditional account of the discovery 
of the diamond mine at Kodavetty Kallu, one 
of these seven villages, is as follows : A shep¬ 
herd one day found near a ravine in the 
neighbourhood, some stones which appeared 
to him serviceable hints. He picked up 
several, and used them accordingly. Some¬ 
time after, the poor fellow, while at the resi¬ 
dence of Appa Eao, took in an unlucky 
moment one of these stones out of his pocket, 
and employed it to strike a light to kindle his 
tobacco. The stone was observed by one of 
the ngah’s lambadies, who knowing its value, 
made inquiry how it ^had come into the pos¬ 
session of the shepherd. The good man 
heedlessly related all that he knew. He was 
oondueted to the rajah, who easily prevailed 
npoiq him to point out this unknown residence 
of SMiLatchmi, the goddess of riches. The 
if^afa vstis OR this occasion so condescending 
as to .go himself to the spot, and was not a 
little surprised at the riches which the god- 
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dess had reserved for him. Penetrated with 
grateful sentiments to the invisible harbinger 
of bis good fortune, and to the genius of the 
place, he immediately ordered an offering to 
be brought, which for more than one reason, 
consisted of the head and blood of the poor 
shepherd. His wife and children being found, 
upon examination, entirely ignorant of the 
discovery, were spared, and taken care of by 
the rajah as long as the mines belonged to 
him. Bullock loads of diamonds were found, 
it is said, near that nullah, uutil at length the 
Nizam, being apprized of the discovery, 
claimed the ground as his own, and deprived 
the zemindar of it for ever. But he had 
been so industrious, during the short time 
that the mines were in Lis possession, that all 
the large gems were removed, and the Nizam 
was able to obtain only small diamonds of 
comparatively inconsiderable value. These 
tales may be taken to indicate that the same 
site in that neighbourhood, did yield large 
diamonds and has probably not been exhausted 
but forgotten. Dr. Benza remarks that, in a 
forsaken working, one of the villages in the 
neighbourhood was built over a spot which he 
considered likely to yield a further supply. 

Mallavelly is a village 6 miles North of 
Appurapet, and North of the Kistnah at 
Bezwarah. At Mallavelly the hollow flat, 
where the diamond pits are excavated, was 
a low swampy plain. Being surrounded by 
a bank, or rising of the soil in a circular 
manner, it has the appearance of having 
been once a lake. The banks are formed 
of the i*ed ferrugiueous sandy soil, prevail¬ 
ing all round this place ; through this plain 
no river or rivulet flows, and the pools 
in its lower part dry up about the month of 
March ; and it is then the time when the 
excavations may be commenced, and not 
before. The few hills he could see near this 
place were those to the north, not above two 
or three hundred feet above the plain, and 
covered with underwood, intei'spread with 
large trees. Some miles beyond these hil¬ 
locks runs another range of hills, loftier than 
the nearest ones, having, however, the same 
direction. The diamond pits are in general 
excavated at the north end of the bank that 
suiTounds the hollow. Judging from some 
which were dry, the deepest could not be 
more than 12 feet; and whatever their depth 
was, they never came to a hard mass of rock. 
The sti-ata penetrated during the search are 
—first, a grey clayey vegetable mould, abdnt 
a foot or two thick ; below this, an allavinm, 
composed of the following pebbles (not in¬ 
cluding the diamonds) which have evidently 
undergone attrition, their angles having ibeen 
worn off: sandstone similar to the cme already 
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described—quartz—siliceous iron—hornstone 
—carbonate of iron—felspar—conglomerate 
sandstone, and a prodigious quantity of kankar, 
or concretionary limestone. Besides the nu¬ 
merous pieces of this concretionary rock, scat¬ 
tered on the surface of the soil, and also inter¬ 
mixed in large quantities in the diamond allu¬ 
vium,it forms regular strata, or veins we might 
call them, in a horizontal position, both in the 
vegetable earth, and in the diamond alluvium, 
precisely like flints in chalk. Many of the 
pebb^s of quartz, and hornstone are not only 
va|?6ished, as it were, with a ferrugineous 
jTOvering, but it penetrates into their substance. 
This kankar contains not a trace of quartz or 
any other mineral; and that in strata, in the 
vegetable soil and in the diamond alluvium, 
is more friable than that exposed on the 6ur> 
face of the ground. It is in this alluvial 
detritus that the diamonds are found ; his 
specimens were* taken from a heap, on the 
brim of the last excavation, made five years 
before. From this refuse, the head-man told 
him were obtained as many small pieces of 
the gem, as might fill the hollow of the palm 
of the hand ; no other excavation had taken 
place since. All the pits are of an irregular 
form ; generally oblong ; the head-man told 
him they were not more than ten feet deep ; 
but this he could not verify on account of the 
water, with which they were partly filled. The 
head-man, always presides over the excava¬ 
tions, whether the pits are farmed or are 
worked on account of the Nizam. The head¬ 
man stated that the diamond is never found 
imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the 
pebbles, with which they are invariably asso¬ 
ciated in this locality. They are always found 
loose, mixed with the other little stones, and 
he said the gem was never attached to the kan¬ 
kar substance. On enquiring which were the 
pebbles most constantly associated with, and 
forming infallible indications of the existence 
of the diamond, he picked up from the heaps 
of detritus, the following pebbles—iron ore, 
hornstone and the kankar. Notwithstanding 
the prodigious quantity of carbonate of lime in 
this locality, the water did not appear to contain 
any traces of it; and the inhabitants used even 
that collected in the pits. The detritus, form¬ 
ing the diamond stratum, must have proceeded 
from the hills on the north, the only ones near 
this place ; being probably the continuation of 
tha sandstone range, which extends eastward- 
ly from Banaganapilly, Coudapilly and Malla- 
velly, in all of which localities the matrix of 
the diamond ia a conglomerate sandstone.— 
Madras Literary Journal^ No, 14.— Jany. 
1837, VoL V, page from 48 to 49. 

PuTiiaU —Appa Rao, of Partial, inform¬ 
ed Dr. Voysey, {Dr, Voysefs Private Jour- 
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nal)that the pits never exceeded 18 or 20 
feet at which depth, they encountered a soft 
earth called Noshau. No diamond had been 
found in any of the villages for a considerable 
period. 

Condapilly ,—He went to the diamond mines 
with the kurnum, near Condapilly, but saw 
nothing but heaps of old stones and earth by 
the side of the excavations. The calcareous 
tuffa and the pebbles of jasper and quartz were 
the most conspicuous in the excavations ; but 
he was told that there was u considerable quan¬ 
tity of fresh ground to the north. At 
sunrise on the 14th February, he went to 
the mines which are in obliquely elevated 
land about a mile from the village, and found 
the excavations deeper and longer than those 
of Partial. The depth to the diamond bed 
consisted of three layers of earth occupying 
a space of about twenty feet. The rocks 
in the neighbourhood appeared to be of 
granite, or at least resembling it. He had 
not seen anything of the black soil from his 
leaving Mylavarum. There was a considerable 
quantity of ground which had not been ex¬ 
amined, the whole ground occupies a space of 
a coss surrounding the whole village. He 
was informed that the cause of the working 
of the mines having ceased, was want of 
capital, and the disinclination of the land¬ 
holders to their extension. There is a for¬ 
mation there common to all the diamond 
mines that he had seen, namely, the calcareous 
tiifla ; the more, he remarks, that I see of this 
the more I am convinced of its affinity to the 
iron clay formation, and that it will be found 
passing into it. Dr. Voysey, in Vol. xv, p. 120, 
of tlie Asiatic Researches, observes that a 
knowledge of the matrix of the diamond has 
long been a desideratum in mineralogy. It has 
he says been hitherto supposed that this mine¬ 
ral was only found in alluvial soil, but it is 
fully ascertained that diamonds have for twa 
centuries at least been found in a rock^ gene¬ 
rally supposed to owe its origin to deposition 
from water. 

Nalla Malta ,—A considerable range of 
mountains called the Nalla Malla (Blue 
Mountains ?) lies between the 77® and 
80® of East longitude. Their highest points 
are situated between Cummum, in the 
Cuddapah district, and Amrabad, a town 
in the province of Hyderabad, North ol 
the Kistnah, and which vary kt height 
from 2,000 to 3,600 feet above the level 
of the sea. The “ clayslate, formation” 
of the Nalla Malla mountains coninats 
slate, of every variety of slaty liipestone 
between pure limestone and pure* slate i of 
Quartz rock ; of Sandstone breccia; Flinty 
slate ; of Hornstone slate and of a limestone 
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which he calls, Tuffaceous for want of a better 
name containing imbedded in it, rounded and 
angular masses of all these rocks. All these 
vary so much in their composition, and pass 
into each other by such insensible gradations, 
as well as abrupt transition, as to defy ar¬ 
rangement and render a particular description 
useless. The only rock of this formation in 
which the diamond is found is the sandstone 
breccia, but he had then only visited the rock 
mines of Banaganapilly, a village situated 
about twelve miles west of the town of 
Nandiala. The breccia is here found under 
a compact sandstone rock, differing in no 
respect from that which is found in other 
parts of the main range. It is composed of a 
beautiful mixture of red and yellow jasper, 
quartz, chalcedony and hornstone of various 
colours, cemented together by a quartz paste. 
It passes into a pudding-stone composed of 
rounded pebbles of quartz hornstone, &c. 
The miners were then content to sift and 
examine the old rubbish of the mines, and 
they are the more bent on doing this, from an 
opinion which prevails among them, and which 
is also common to the searchers for diamonds 
in Hindoostan and to those on the banks of the 
Kistnah, at Parteala, Malavelly, &c., viz., that 
the diamond is always growing, and that the 
chips and small pieces rejected by former 
searchers, actually increase in size, and in 
process of time become large diamonds. The 
Sandstone breccia is frequently seen in all 
parts of the Nalla Malla mountains at various 
depths from the surface. lu one instance he 
observed it at a depth of 50 feet, the upper 
strata, being Sandstone, Clayslate and slaty 
limestone. The stratification of the whole 
face of the rock was there remarkably distinct, 
and ti'aceable through a semi-circular area 
of 400 yards diameter. The stratum of 
breccia is two feet in thickness, and imme¬ 
diately above it lies a stratum of Pudding- 
stone composed of Quartz and Hornstone 
pebbles, cemented by calcareous clay and 
grains of sand. He thought it likely that 
this stratum would be found productive in 
diamonds, and he had no doubt, that those 
found at present in the bed of the Kistnah, 
had been washed down from these their native 
beds dunng the rainy season. In the alluvial 
soil of the plains at the base of this range of 
monntains, and particularly on or near the 
banks of the rivers Kistnah, and Pennar, are 
situated the mines which have produced the 
largest^diamonds in the world. Among them 
are the lamous mines of Golcondah, so called 
froni their being situated in the dominions of 
the soveragns of Golcondah, although they 
are far dhiteot item the hill fort of that name, 
•—from which the province and Kut’b Shahi 
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dynasty took their title. They were "once 
very numerous, about twenty in number ; and 
Gani Parteala situated about three miles from 
the left bank of the Kistnah, was the most 
famous. They were then, with the exception 
of two or three, quite deserted, and the names 
of several of those mentioned by Tavernier 
are foi gotten. In none have fresh excavations 
been dug for many years ; although much 
ground remains unopened, and many spofs 
might be pointed out for new and productive 
mines. 

Godavery ,—Diamonds are found in the bed 
of the Godavery near Budrachellum. The 
nullahs and small rivers which run into it 
near that place, have their origin in a rock 
fonnafion exactly similar with those above 
described. Voysey thought it very probable 
that the diamond mines of Sumbulpoor, men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy, of Pannah, and even of 
Bijapur, other diamond sites of India, are 
situated near similar rocks. Thara and Tora 
are two diamond washing tribes possessing 
sixteen jaghire villages at Sumbulpoor. They 
are supposed to be of African origin.— Em~ 
manuel, p. 4. 

The district of the diamond mines cf 
Golcondah, was ceded to the Nizam by 
the British under a special treaty and is 
enclosed by British territory. Purtial is about 
50 miles from Masulipatam, but the mines 
are almost exhausted, the diamonds of small 
size and the searchers do not eai*n four or 
five rupees a month. 

Diamond formation ,—From the vast ex¬ 
tent of the rock in which diamonds are found 
in India, it may, says Dr. Voysey, be assumed, 
that there are scarcely any limits to the search 
for them. Even at Gana Parteala, however, 
the search was confined to the rubbish of the 
old mines at Atcur, Chinlapalli, Barthenypad 
and at Oustapalli, all situated within two or 
three miles of each other. The plain in 
which these villages arp situated is bounded 
on all sides by granitic rocks, which also 
form its basis. The avefage depth of the 
alluvial soil is about twenty feet. Its upper 
portion is composed of that peculiar black 
earth which is called by Europeans, regur 
or “ black cotton soil,” and is identical 
with that found on the banks of the Kist¬ 
nah in other parts of its course ; on the 
banks of the Godavery of the Manjera; 
Paen-Gunga and in .the plain of Nandiala, 
arising from the decomposition of the basaltic- 
trap rocks, in which all these rivers or their 
tributary streams take their rise. Ben^th 
this upper stratum, it is mixed with masses 
and rounded pebbles of sandstone, quartz 
rock, jasper, flinty slate, granite and large 
amorphous masses of a calcareous ebngjo- 
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merate, bearing no mark of attrition from the 
action of running water. In this stratum the 
diamond and other precious stones are found 
The excavations are 13 to 20 feet deep. 

The mines of Ovalampalli and of Canparti 
on the right and left banks of the Pennar near 
Cuddapah, are in an alluvial soil of nearly the 
same nature) it is not quite so black, from the 
greater admixture of debris of sandstone and 
clay slate. 

In many parts of the plain of Nandiala, 
diamonds were formerly sought for, but the 
mines have for a long time ceased to be 
productive. 

The failure of the mines of the Dekkan 
may perhaps be principally attributed to the 
cheapness and plenty of Brazil diamonds. 
Otherwise from the vast extent of the rock 
in which they are found in India, there are 
scarcely any limits to the search for them. 
It may be assumed then ; 

1st. That the matrix of the diamonds pro¬ 
duced in Southern India, is the Sandstone 
breccia of the “ Clayslate formation.*’ 

2nd. That those found in alluvial soil are 
produced from the debris of the above rock, 
and have been brought thither by some tor¬ 
rent or deluge, which could alone have trans¬ 
ported such large masses and pebbles from 
the parent rock, and that no modern or tradi¬ 
tional inundation has reached to such au extent. 

3rd. That the diamonds found at present 
in the beds of the rivers are washed down by 
the annual rains. 

It will be an interesting point to ascertain 
if the diamonds of Hindoostan can be traced 
to a similar rock. 

Borneo .—Early notices of the diamonds of 
Borneo, occur in the writings of Sir Stamford 
Baffies. But the most recent writer is Mr. 
Low in his work on Sarawak who observes 
that the diamonds of Borneo have long 
been celebrated as equal to any from India 
or Brazil in abundance and beauty. They 
jtre found principally in the greatest num¬ 
bers in Sangow, Landak, and Banjarmasin. 
They were also formerly worked at Sarawak, 
but never very extensively : a few years since, 
some fine ones were obtained by the chief 
Patingi Ali, in a large hole during a very dry 
4 itate of the river. At the other three places 
they are worked to a small extent by the 
Chinese and Malays. The mines of Landak 
have supplied the Malays with diamonds ever 
since their first settling on the island ; those 
of Sangow and Banjar are more recent. It 
is said by Sir Stamford RafiSies, that few 
courts of Europe could perhaps boast of a 
more brilliant disfday of diamonds than, in the 
prosperous days of the Dutch, was exhibited 


by the ladles of Batavia, the principal and 
only mart then opened for the Borneo 
diamond mines. The diamonds are found in 
a gravelly stratum, at various distances below 
the surface : in Sarawak the gravel in which 
they are found is in some places not more 
than six feet, in other as much as eighteen 
below the surface. They are found in abund¬ 
ance in the soil, but are genemlly small in 
size, though of the most brilliant water. 
Large ones are also occasionally met with, and 
it is said that at Sangow and Landak, 
diamonds of from twelve to sixteen carats are 
not uncommon. The diamond of the sultan 
of Matan is known to be one of the largest in 
the world. It is as yet uncut, and weighs 367 
carats, so that if cut and polished it would be 
reduced in size to 183^ carats. Its value is 
stated by Mr. CrAwfurd to be £269,378, being 
less by £34,822, than that of the Pitt diamond : 
its present shape is that of an egg indented on 
one side. Mr. Low was informed by a pei*son, 
who supposed himself to be a good judge of dia¬ 
monds, that the sultan possesses the real stone, 
which he had seen,but that a crystal is shown to 
strangers, as the sultan, who has been already 
robbed of his territory, fears that this last 
emblem of royalty vdJJ be also taken from him 
by his powerful and avaric!^? neighbours at 
Pontianak. The mines which^Mr. Low had 
sben at Sarawak are of the most fijniple con¬ 
struction : shafts are sunk in the eafth to the 
stratum that contains the diamonds (wkich 
varies in thickness from two feet to mdch 
more), at the distance of about twenty feei 
apart ; the soil is then extracted from each by 
the miner, who excavates it for ten feet on 
each side of the shaft, so that the workers in 
the different shafts, communicating with each 
other, the whole of the gravel is removed ; 
this is passed up in baskets and washed in 
troughs, as in the gold mines, or rather ditches, 
as the native word (parit) signifies The Malays 
of Banjarmasin and Landak are veiy anxious 
to work the diamonds at Sarawak, but 
►eing generally very bad characters, the gov¬ 
ernment has not thought proper to encourage 
their immigration. Many- diamonds are, 
however, obtained by the people, who wash 
for gold in the river, and on one occasion, Mr. 
Low saw a person get three small ones at one 
washing, together with a considerable portion 
of gold. With capital, and proper supoiinten-* 
denoe, it would probably turn out a gainlhl 
speculation if properly con4iieta^ mmhe 
particularly as gold is found in the sattih apii, 
though not in such abundance as in aenie btiber 
kinds of earth.” The diamonds diseevered 
on the west side of the Katoos nimuntain in 
Borneo, are said to be associated wkh gold 
and platinum ,• clearly the washings titom some 
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higher strata. The diamonds of Borneo are from South Africa, during tlie years 1869 
small, but of a. brilliant water : they haVe and 1870 were as under : 
been hitherto fchiedy* found in districts 

occupied,by the Chinese, but will probably be y . Number of 

discovered in other localities. The equitorial diamonds. Value, 

position of Borueo and the character of its 

alluvial detritus afford'a strong presumption £. 

that it is a country rich in gems. There is a 1869 141 7,405 

tradition that a great diamond is in the 1870 5,661 1,24,910 

possession of a petty chief, and that it is worth 


by weight J52,70,000. Mr. St. John heard of 
this wonderful diamond and was gravely 
informed that the prince who owned it would 
gladly bestow it on him if he would kill for 
him a rival chief and assist in a projected war. 
Mr. Crawfurd says, the diamond in Malay 
and Javanese is called intan, and sometimes 
kumala. The Diamond has been found in no 
part of the Asiatic Archipelago except Borneo, 


To these must be added the Star of South 
Africa, and some others sent by private 
means to Europe, valued at £15,000. 

A large number of the Cape diamonds in 
London at the beginning of 1871, were of an 
inferior description, and none of them were 
deemed equal to the old Golconda gems.— 
{London Athenceum, 18^A February 1871.) 


and even in Jihat island only in a comparatively 
small part of it, a portion of its western coast. 
The principal diamond mines are in the dis¬ 
trict of Landak, in the territory of Pon- 
tiyanak, in the longitude of 109* east, about 
forty miles north of the equator, and they 
occur from thence as far as Banjarinasin, 
iu such latitude beUveen three and four 
degrees arid longitude between 114* and 115* 
east. The mines are worked by the wild 
Dayaks and the Malays, but with far supe¬ 
rior skill by the Chinese. The gems are 
found in a yellow-coloured rubble or gravel, 
wdiich occurs at various depths, the greatest 
to which a shaft has been known to be sunk 
being between fifty and sixty feet. When a 
shaft of such a depth is sunk, six different 
alluvial strata occur before reaching the 
diamond-yielding one, which the Malays call 
the Areng. These strata are, a black mould, 
a yellow sandy clay, a red clay, a blue clay, a 
blue clay intermixed with gravel, called by the 
Malays “ampir” or “near at hand,” and 
lastly, a stiff yellow clay, in which the dia¬ 
monds are imbedded. The largest diamoud 
found in the Borneon mines of late years was 
only of thirty-two carats. The prince of 
Matan, however, Ims long had in his posses¬ 
sion a rough diamond of 367 carats, but its 
genuineness has been suspected. At present 
the Dutch Government are the owners of the 
diamond.mines, and make advances to the 
miners, who are bound to deliver all stones at 
20 per cent, below their market value, which 
is.equlyalent to a seignorage of twenty-five 
pep cent. Under this management there were 
delivered in 1824 no more than 1,900 carats, 
a(nd .^0 ^autity in the two subsequent years 
wiflj Atillsless. 

SoHth Africa *—According to the official 
return, in &e “ Standard and Mail” of the 
4th January 1871, the diamond shipments 


Ceylon .—Diamonds do not seem to be 
found in Ceylon, but in the southern part 
of the island is an extensive group of moun¬ 
tains rising to the height of 7,0CM} or 8,000 
feet, which successive falls diminish till they 
rest on the alluvial plains of the low country. 
The S. W. face of this group forms a bold 
range, crowned at its western extremity by 
Adam’s Peak called by the people Sri-pada 
or Holy foot, and at the eastern end of the 
range in Kirizalpota which rises in abrupt 
precipices to 8,000 feet above the plains. 
Ratnapoora, or city of gems, is in part of this 
range. It is about 60 miles from Colombo, 
and about 200 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is the centre of the gem producing district, 
which extends about fifty miles along the 
base of this mountain range, and in this dis¬ 
trict, comprising Safragam and the Three- 
Kories, the search for gems is a regular occu¬ 
pation, of the people in the beds of streams 
and iu the alluvial plains lying in the valleys, 
upon their banks. The gems found in that 
locality are the sapphire, the ruby and the 
topaz ; the cat’s eye, amethyst and beryl, and 
the spinel ruby is also found but is more rare. 
They are found in a layer of gravel fifteen 
to twenty feet deep to which they sink a pit, 
and if they meet with a thin hard crust of 
ferruginous stones or masses of milk quartz 
such are always favourable signs. The 
oriental ruby or red variety of coruE^um, is 
very rare : wheu pure in water and coloqr it 
is very valuable. The blue variety of co^n- 
dum is the oriental sapphii-e, is in greater 
abundance but of inferior value, and its 
colours greatly vary, from the deepest velyM 
blue to the palest and almost impercepllible 
tint even losing all that and becoming cpi| 0 uiv 
less, and in that form are a very beautiful 
gem—remarkable for its whiteneee and 
absence of prismatic colours. . 
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The yellow variety of conihduiii is called 
the oriental topaz which is of every shade of 
yellow and when pure it is highly value. 
But many stones have a milky opalescence 
which makes them valueless. 

When the red and blue are mixed iu the 
corundum, the stone is called Oriental 
Amethyst, half a stone will be red and half 
blue. The Ceylon ruby has occasionally a 
blue tint, which can be expelled by heat. 

The opalescence occurs in rubies, sapphires 
a^^topaz. When such stones are cut en 
^^ahochon^ at a certain angle to the axis, they 
form the star-stone showing, in a strong 
light a star of six rays, very pretty as a fancy 
stpne, but of no value as a gem. 

Mr. Low’s statement that the rajah of 
Matan, in Borneo, though he has iu his pos¬ 
session the real diamond, yet permits only a 
dtystal to be shown to strangers, may explain 
satisfactorily the doubts expressed by Dr. 
Crawfurd, the historian of the Archipelago, 
when, in his recent dictionary of that region, 
he remarks that the genuineness of the rajah 
of Matan’s diamond has been suspected. Mr. 
Crawfurd also informs us in the same work 
that the principal diamond mines of Borneo 
are in the district of Landak, in the territory 
of Pontianak, and occur from theuce as far 
as Banjarmassan, and he tells us that they 
occur in a yellow coloured rubble or gravel 
which is met with at various depths, the 
greatest to which any shaft has been known 
to be sunk, being fifty or sixty feet. The 
strata encountered in working down are 
alluvia], or seemingly what Sir Charles Lyell 
would call his Post-Tertiary series. The 
first a black mould, and in succession, a 
yellow sandy clay ; a red clay ; a blue clay 
intermixed with gravel called by the Malay’s 
Ampir or near at hand, and lastly a stiff 
yellow clay, in which the diamonds are 
imbedded, and to which they give the name 
of Areng. As to the yield of these mines 
we have no recent information. When Dr. 
Crawfurd wrote, the Dutch government were 
the proprietors and made advances to the 
miners who were bound to deliver all stones 
at twenty per cent, below their market value, 
which was equivalent to a seignorage of 25 
per cent. Under this mode of management, 
in 1824, only 1,900 carats had been delivered, 
and the largest diamond found was only 32 
'cat*at8. The Diamonds discovered on the west 
side df the Ratoos mountain in Borneo, are 
said to be associated with gold and platinum; 
clearly also the washings from some higher 
■ strata. Nothing is known as to the locality 
T^hence the celebrated Pitt or Regent diamond 
ilvas obtained, but its history points to a 
Borneon origin* Mr. Pitt an English gentle- 
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mjn, who was governor of Bencoolen in 
Sumatra, sold it to the duke of Orleans for 
£l 30,000 and it was placed by Napoleon in the 
hilt of his sword of state. It weighs 236*6 
carats or 419:J^ grains. It is cut as a bnlliant, 
and is still valued at £125,000, but on account 
of its unblemished transparency and colour, it 
is considered the most splendid of Indian 
diamonds. Mr. Crawfurd observes that the 
diamond had not been found in any other 
part of the Eastern Archipelago, except 
Borneo, and, as we have seen, even in that 
island, only in a very small part of it, a por¬ 
tion of i ts Western Coast. Sir S. RafBes, also, 
says that there appears to be no just founda¬ 
tion for the idea, that the diamonds of Borneo 
are inferior to those of Golcondah. Many of 
an inferior quality have no doubt found their 
way into the market, because there was per¬ 
haps less skill and judgment in the selection ; 
diamonds are not only found in the bottom 
of the Borneo rivers when dry, but at the 
foot of craggy hills and mountains. The 
parti or mines, are dug to the depth of from 
one to five fathoms only ; but experience has 
invariably proved, that the deeper they are 
dug, not only are the diamonds more abun¬ 
dant, but superior iu size, shape and water. 
The soil which produces diamonds is known 
from a species of’ earth called by the natives 
Mor or lahor-gig^gi. This is sometimes 
black, sometimes white, red, orange, and 
green : it is a species of eartli which stains the 
clothes of the labourer, and is distinguished by 
many names. 

There seems to have always been a con¬ 
siderable traffic ill this precious stone, cai‘ried 
on by the mercantile body, on the East Coast 
of Peninsular India. In Madras, up to about 
the year 1840, what may be called the country 
transactions with England, were conducted 
through European firms, amongst whom were 
the establishments of Messrs. Gordon & Co , 
Messrs, de Fries, and Messrs. Lowe & Co. 
The diamonds exported by them consisted 
of the small uncut stone.s, which were sent 
to London iu packets called Bulses,” and 
the mercantile character of the Messrs, 
de Fries of Madras stood so high in the 
London market that their packets or bulses 
were sold there by weight, without exami¬ 
nation. Latterly, however, Europeans have 
withdrawn from the export trade which has 
fallen into the hands of the IfatWe com¬ 
munity, amongst whom there is a consider¬ 
able tendency to speculate on ' prices. The 
course of trade lias thus been ^mewhat 
changed. Indeed, during the last tHitty years 
prices have risen at least 20 per cent. If 
Europeans do now engage in th6 business, 
it is chiefly in importing, from London 
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packets of cut diainoods for sale in Madras, 
Articles of such small value are doubtless 
often exported and imported without passing 
through the Customs Office and the values 
there recorded cannot form any data on which 
to rely» the more so as the entries of values 
in the export and import brauclies are merely 
declaimed not ascertained rates. The following 


DIAMOND. 

information, however, may be interesting to 
many, as showing the declared values of the 
precious stones and gems passing through 
the Madras Custom House. Diamonds occa** 
sionally take the place of bullion, as remit- 
tances, but are not found a convenient sub¬ 
stitute for the precious metals.— Eajfles^ His¬ 
tory of Java, Vol. i, p. 238. 


Exports of Precious Stones from the Madras Presidency, for 5 Official Years, 


EXPORTS. 


United King¬ 
dom. 

Cape of Good 
Hope. 

China. 

Ceylon 

France. 

Mediterranean 

Sea. 

Penang, Sin¬ 
gapore and 
Malacca. 

Sumatra. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 7 

Rangoon. 

Total. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

42,800 

1,410 




4.50 



... 



1,000 

43,260 

2,410 

11,450 



2,300 


350 



6,400 

2,400- 

36,366 



600 




... 


6,200 


43,166 

1,475 

49,650 

6,630 




250 



... 


940 


2,666 

49,650 

7,280 




. 


. 

... 


650 

. 

300 



600 





2,500 

9,000 


12,600 

91,511 

... 


700 





4,900 


97,111 

1,413 



42 






300 


1,766 

6(1,430 


. 


10,000 


. 


. 



63,430 

10,000 

2,311 

1,056 



269 

... 



274 

640 

82 

700 


600 

1,82.5 





75,300 

9,675 


88,100 

34,086 



1,555 

. ... 





1,000 


36,640 




1,718 





26,000 

435 


28,753 

10,950 


1,500 

3,455 

^‘ioo 


75 

... 

800 

1,000 


19,980 

40 



1,123 


3,000 



550 


4,713 

2,325 


1,300 

8,750 




84,500 

1,08,105 

. i 

2,04,980 

3,015 



1,578 

2,500 



... 

12,750 


19,843 

6,100 

11,901 

... 


1,093 
. 2^ 

1,150 


400 

•• 


4,873 

...... I 

12,466 

13,071 

1,350 







1,350 


300 


1,500 

3,670 





4,000 

24,630 

. 

34,130 

2,300 

1,275 



1,398 



267 

j sio 


3,965 

50 

. 1 

1,284 



2,411 



1,200 


6,220 


i Diamonds... 

Garnets. 

Pearls. 

Rubies. 

Other Sorts.. 

i Diamonds.... 

Garnets. 

Pearls. 

Rubies. 

Other Sorts 
f Diamonds... 

i Carbuncles. 

I Rubies.. 

i. Other Sorts 

{ Diamonds.. 

Garnets. 

Pearls. 

Rubies. 

Other Sorts.. 

! Diamonds.... 

Garnets. 

Pearls. 

Rubies. 

Other Sorts 


RS. 


is 




Imports of Precious Stones into the Madras Territories, for 6 Official Years. 


IMPORTS. 


5 £ 
.ti o 
a ^ 


6,400 


r Diamonds. 

I Other Sorts. 

^Diamonds. 

Mother Sorts. 

r Diamonds. 

Emeralds......... 

I Topaz. 

\ other Sorts. 

r Diamonds. 

(.Other Sorts.. 

?Pearls.. 

1860-61 .I .. 

(other Sorts. 1,400 


4,178 

1,250 

2,715 

1,800 


4,000 


2,^ 


32,400 

500 

500 


5,625 

r,’870 

298 

3,900 

1,097 
3,600 
i 950 
I 200 


d 

Id 

O 


500 

i ,’275 


,’d 
I d 

' ^ 
■' o 


at M 


s 


RS. 

28,5% 

36,3’i5 

14,315 

500 


2,500 


RS.. 

44,400 

500 

11,750 

1,000 

28,105 

18,675 

33,150 

1,900 

10,300 

"2,606 

58,050 
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1,550 
1,600 
5,600 1 9,300 

21,250 129,200 
, , 6,000 
126,300 18,500 

788 1 . 1 23,425 4,250 

10 0 , . i 6,700 1 ^.. .^ 
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5,000 


1,600 


Total. 


44.400 
29,090 
16,750 
43,725 
28,106 
65,390 
33,660 

2,900 

14,478 

1,260 

12,840 

61,360 

1,870 

5,848 

1,600 

19,300 

50,450 

10,872 

48.400 
29,413 

8,400 


11 , 33,966 


1,30,046 


t 97,6.36 


) 


.il,350 

86,413 
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It Will be .seen from the above that the 
average declared values of the total imports 
albd exporta, is only about £20,000 a year, of 
tlrhich the diamond traffic lias averaged, from 
1855-7 to 1860-1 inclusive, Rs. 37,880 of 
exports and Rs. 17,716 of imports, as follow ; 


Diamonds. 
Exports. Imports. 
18o6.o7...;.Rs. 43,2d() 44,400 

1857- 58. 49,650 28,105 

1858- 59. 63,430 14,478 

1859- 60. 19,980 1,600 

1860- 61.... 13,071 


1,39,401 88,583 

We are not acquainted with the precise 
terkhs on which the miners at Cuddapah aud 
Banaganapilly work, but understand that all 
diamonds found, above a certain size, should 
become the property of Government, as droits. 
It is supposed that the large uncut diamond in 
the possession of the Nizam was found in the 
Cuddapah or Banaganapilly mines, and the 
same locality may have produced a diamond 
which within a few years, is said to have been 
sold for £5,000 to Messrs. Hunt and Roskall 
and was afterwards possessed by the empress 
Eugenie. The art of cutting diamonds is 
practiced to some extent, in Madras. A 
knowledge of this art, however, is not very 
common, as may be concluded when we men¬ 
tion that all Europe only possesses, in Am¬ 
sterdam, one great diamond cutting establish¬ 
ment, filled by workmen of the Jewish racie. 
The great diamond merchants of Loudon, arc 
the firm of Emanuel Brothers. In the 
Brazil’s, diamonds and gold are found toge¬ 
ther ; and’ in the recent discoveries at the 
Gape of Good Hope, gold, diamonds aud rubies 
have been discovered together. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, the diamonds seem to have been 
found in localities with blue and ochreous 
coloured clay shales, belougiug to the New 
Red Sandstone era, capped with common 
blue basaltic trap or cronstone ; sometimes 
as at Maddelveld and Bultfontein or Du Toits 
paU) a thick coat of coarse sandstone is under 
trap and overlying the clay shales. The 
shale formation is often intersected and upraised 
hud tilted by basaltic dykes. At Heyward’s 
jfam the fiery eruptions have occurred at differ- 
isht eras, for the clinkstone and amygdaloid 
have there run over the basaltic trap. At the 
diliiiohddiggings below Pniel, the formations on 
both sides the river are similar, basaltic green¬ 
stone and quartz dykes intersecting the ground 
and crossing through river from side to side, 
lieie in a gully, about 1^ mile down the 
liver^ is an immense deposit of the underlying 
r<K^ of the diamondiferous region ; it is a 
porphyritic gneiss, which Mr. Hubner calls 


prophyritic granulite. This is the underlying 
rock at the diggings below Phiel, across the 
Vaal, the Trans-vaal and the far interior. 

Tavernier ill his ‘^Travels’' (pp. 135 to 
149) gives accounts of the diamonds he had 
seen and sold, and he lays great stress on the 
knowledge possessed by the native diamond 
merchants (banya). Diamonds in the Vough 
are unattractive pebbles. Even with those 
who profess to be acquainted with gems, the 
white sapphire and topaz occasionally pass for 
the diamond. Some of the “ Ceylon dia¬ 
monds” which the Singhalese offer for sale, 
are made of rock crystal ; and many of the 
“ rubies,” and other precious stones, that the 
Shans bring with them in their annual cara¬ 
van from the north of Burmah, are made of 
rock crystal coloured artificially. Thei*e are 
heated and plunged into coloured solutions. 
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The art of cutting and polishing diamonds 
is supposed to have originate^ in Aslli At some 
unknown period. Diamonds Were' cut 
in Europe in 1456 by Louis ‘-a citizen 

of Bruges. 

Diamond Cutting ‘Gs effected by a hori¬ 
zontal iron-plate of about ten inches in 
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diameter^ called a sehiff or mill, which retolvea 
from 2000 to 8000 times per minute. The 
diamond is fixed in a ball of pewter, at the end 
of an arm, resting upon the table in which 
the plate revolves; the other end, at which 
the ball containing the diamond is fixed, is 
pressed upon the wheel by iron weights at 
the discretion of the workman. The dia¬ 
mond is cut by taking advantage of its cleav¬ 
age, and also by abrasion with its own powder, 
and by friction with another diamond. It is 
a process of great labour, and many hours are 
spent in producing a single facet. Diamonds 
are cut into various forms, called the Brilli¬ 
ant^ the RosCy and the Table. The first fonn 
shows the gem to the best advantage and is 
always set with the table upwards. In the 
rose the entire surface is covered with equi¬ 
lateral tnangles terminating in a sharp point 
at the summit. This form is used when the 
spread of surface is too great for its depth, 
and it could not be cut into the brilliant form 
without great loss. The table is applied to 
such diamonds as may be regarded as plates, 
laminae, or slabs of small depth compared to 
their supeificial extent. The brilliant and 
the rose lose in cutting and polishing some¬ 
what less than half the weight. In the forma¬ 
tion of either a brilliant or rose-diamond so 
much is cut away that the weight of the 
polished gem is not more than half that of 
the roughs crystal out of which it was formed. 
The weight and cousequeutly the value of 
diamonds are estimated in carats, each of 
which is equal to 3* 166 grains. The diamond 
is used for cutting glass. It is also employed 
for the lenses of microscopes. It has but 
little chromatic aberration, but the frequent 
irregularity of its structure is a drawback 
to its employment for this purpose. Dia¬ 
monds are esteemed by native jewellers 
as the first class of jewels. The diamonds of 
India are classed hy them as white, yellow, 
red, green and black ; the colored ones are 
extremely rare, but they are occasionally 
fouud of a white color spotted with red, which 
are rejected as bad. They are classed by the 
northern native jewellers into three kinds— 
‘‘^Ilira-ba'-rang-i-uausadir” grayish or the color 
sal-ammoniac; “hira makduui,” of paler 
color; aild *‘almas-i-hadidi.” The diamonds 
«een in such abundance amongst the native 
genti^ df India are almost all cut in England, 
and the principal gems used in India are the 
lapU lazuli, rubies, emeralds, opals, garnets, 
and the whole fkmil]^ of siliceous gems. 

D^noldnds, in Paris, during the revolution 
of the i8th and 19th centuries, doubled their 
value and of late years, small stones are 
much dearer, but the prices of the rarer and 
larger sorts continue much the samt. The 


value rises as the square of the weight, thus 
if a one carat (3^ grains) diamond cost £ 8, 
a two carat diamond will be (2 4- 2 X 8) £32. 
But there is much of fancy pricing. The 
diamond is not acted on by any acid. Dia¬ 
monds are weighed by the carat^ 4-grainft*« 1 
carat, 151^ carats or 606 grains 1 oz. troy. Dia¬ 
monds frequently becomes phospliorescent on 
exposure to light. They are found crystalline 
and amorphous, and of all colours, white, 
yellow, orange, red, pink, brown, greeu^ blue 
black and opalescent* Stones with naturally 
acute angles are used for cutting glass and 
sell at £10 the carat, for most gems will 
scratch but diamonds alone cut glass. 
The diamond is found in India, in the Dekkan, 
in the river Pennar, in the Cuddapah district 
and near Bauganapilly, in the lower part of 
the Kistuah, formerly near Ellore and at 
Golcoiidah. The diamond lately sold to the 
emperor Louis Napoleon, for £ 5,000, Was 
said to have been obtained in the Pennar or 
at Bangauapilly. In Tavernier’s time the 
mines of Golcondah are said to employ 6,000 
persons, but the chief places are Pannah and 
the river Sonar in Bundelcund, at Sumbul- 
pore on the Mahanuddy. It is also found in 
Sumatra, Australia, the Ural mountains, South 
Africa, Brazil, North America, Malacca ?, 
Borneo aud Celebes ? 

Diamonds of Brazil are found in quartz con¬ 
glomerates, coiihaiiiing oxides of iron, also in 
alluvium,in loose aud imbeddedciystals,almost 
always of small size, and most frequent in 
company with grains of gold and platinum. 
Ordinary diamonds are mostly taken toEurope 
from the Brazils, but on an average, of 10,000 
stones,there will not be one of 18 carats found. 

The diamond was considered by the 
Romans a remedy against incubos and sue- 
cabos : the ruby against poison : the ja¬ 
cinth procured sleep : the sapphire procur¬ 
ed favour with princes, the chrysolite as¬ 
suaged wrath. Each of the twelve apostles 
was symbolised with a precious stone, Peter 
by jasper, John by emerald, and so on. 
— Tavernier^a Travels: pp. 135 to 149. Sir 
8. Raffles Hist, of Java. Low's Sdtawiaft, 
RennelVs Memoir pp, 233-290. Bennants 
HinduslanyVols. ii, iii. Heyne's Tracis. Teh- 
nant on the diamond in III, London Ntws, 
Captain Cullen, lA, Newbold, BalrihnpWs 
Repository, Ih', Voysey's Private Jot^al. 
Dana Manual of Mineralogy ; Catalogue 
of Great Exhibition 1851, (Class, x±iu ,)— 
Eng, Cyc,yp.323, Ainslie'sMateria MediOd, 
Mason's Tenassertm, PotoelPs Hand^bddk, 
Chambers' Journaly June, 1868. TOmthUoHy 
p', 309. Letter of Mr, Tennant in JRditrated 
I^ondon NewSy Slst January 1852, VoL Xx, 
No, 513. Crawfurd's Vic,, p, 120. 
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DIARBEKIR. 

DIAMOND ADDER. A seipent of 
Australia. 

DIAMOND CANING, a mode of using 
coloured ratans for caning the bottoms of 
chairs. It was invented by Mr. Deschamp 
of Madras, boring the holes and putting on a 
first layer of rattan stripes, and a cross layer 
to form the diamond figures ornamented with 
colours and gilded, so as to imitate the splendid 
kinkabs of India. The colours are used, 
in powder, mixed with copal varnish, and the 
gold leaf is applied over a coat of gold size. 
The colour used for the sofa and chairs, above 
referred to is vermilion. He was the first to 
introduce colouring and gliding in cane*work. 
It has a splendid effect and being very durable 
owing to the peculiar hard and polished crust 
of the rattan but it can be applied in all sorts 
of rich internal decoration, as well as chairs 
and sofas. 

DIAMOND CEMENT. See Gelatine. 

DIAMOND ISLAND, in Lat. 15*’ 51' N. 
ind Lat. 94* IT E. 

DIAMONT. Pol. Diamond. 

DIANA of the Greeks, is represented in 
hindoo mythology, by Atavi Devi. See 
Saraswati; Osiris ; Lustral ceremonies. 

DIANTHUS, a genus of flowering plants 
of which several species are cultivated in 
the gardens of India. D. caryophyllus or clove 
pink clove flower, and D. chinensis are called 
Karnphul: the latter is of various colours, 
and some mixed—they flower all the year 
round, and give seed immediately as it fades, 
and which will spring up again if sown. 
The double flowered varieties are much 
esteemed : the colours are crimson, red and 
white.— Riddell. 

DIAPER. 

Brel, But, I Tela tessuta a opere, It. 

Lin^ ouvre, Fa. Salfetoteachnoe, Rus. 

Brell, Ger. I Man teles alemaniscae, Sf. 

A fine flowered linen, used for table cloths 
and napkins, manufactured in the north of 
Ireland, Germany, and Scotland. Diapers 
are also made of cotton, in imitation of the 
linen goods bearing the same name. The Shot 
Diaper” of Masulipatam, so made that it is 
difficult to ascertain whether it was not shot 
with silk, is a cotton fabric, excellent in 
quality and colour.— M. Ex. Jur. Reports.^ 
^eCidlocEs Dictionary. 

DIAR or DEODAR, of Hazara, Kashmir 
and Keghan, Cedrus deodara, Loud. 

DIARBEKIR, a pashalik on the north 
west of that of Baghdad. It is the Hollow 
Mesopotamia. At Diarbekir, the Tigris is 
often 250 yards wide. The Diarbekir branch 
of the Tigris passes by Rodwan and Hassan 
Keif, before it joins the proper Tigris. The 
Mahallemi Koords live in caverns hereabouts, 
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BIBABABANE. 

cut in the cliffs of 4he Tigris. Thei*e is a 
prodigious number of these caves, which are 
said to be very ancient, and cut into difierent 
apartments. Altoonsoo, the river Caprus of 
antiquity, is called the Lesser Zab by Abul- 
feda. It joins the Tigris below Diarbekir but 
it is an error to call the river Altoon, which is 
an epithet only belonging to the bridge^ from 
what it cost, Altoon meaning gold or money. 
—•Rich*s Residence in Koordistafi.^ VoU i, p* 
379 and ii, p. 13. See Tigris and Mosul. 

DIASPRO. It. Jasper. 

DIAZ, BARTHOLOMEW, in the reign 
of John II king of Portugal, proceeded 
with three vessels to ascertain the southern 
boundary of the African continent, and, 
driven from the land near the south Cape he 
ultimately regained the African shores, east 
of the Cape, at a Bay which they called the 
Bay of Cows. The men seeing the land 
trend easterly here began to murmur and 
compelled Diaz to return.' As they shaped 
their course homewards they rounded that 
famous point in August 1486, to which Diaz 
gave the name of the “ Cape of Tempests,” 
but which John, with more foresight as to the 
future importance of the discoveiy, changed to 
that of the Cape of Good Hope. Diaz was 
the first who, in recent times, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope. He landed at Calicut, 
about the beginning of the 16th century, 
soon after the discovery of America by Colum¬ 
bus. He was drowned in one of four ships 
lost by Cabral, in his voyage from Brazil to 
Calicut.— Tennanis Ceylon. See Cabral, 
Albuquerque, Vasco-de-Gamez, Debul. 

DIATOMACE^, The Hasau-i-Yusuf 
of the Panjab, is a minute siliceous shell of a 
triangular form, one of the Diatomacess found 
floating on lakes and ponds in the hills of 
Kashmir, whence it is skimmed off and dried. 
It was erroneously described by Honigberger 
and others, as a seed.— Powells Hand^booky 
V. i, p. 384. 

DIB, Hind. Typha angustifolia, also 
Eragrostis cynosuroides. 

DIBARADANE, or Divartanai or offer¬ 
ing of fire from dipa, a lamp and aradana 
to sacrifice, a daily ceremony in honour of 
the hindoo gods, and makes the last part 
of the worship. The braliman who officiates^ 
holds in one hand a small bell, which he 
sounds and in the other a copper }amp^ full 
of ghee, he makes it pass and re^pasa round 
the statue of the god he worships. During 
this time, the dancing girls or bayadere 
dance and sing his praises; after which 
the assistants in contemplation, with hands 
joined, address their tows to the idol: the 
brahman then breaks the garland With which 
the idol is adorned, distributes the fragments 
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DIOHHIT. 


DIDITMOCARPUS. 


to the people and receives from them the 
offerings they have brought to the divinity. 
The dance before the gods during divine 
service, and on festival days, was a ceremony 
much used by the ancients. The priests of 
Mars, called Satii, were held in great esteem 
by the Romans: they were excellent mounte¬ 
banks. They danced at Delos during divine 
service. This dance was performed in a very 
singular manner among the Greeks, and the 
Romans : they moved from the left'side of 
the altar to the right, meaning to intimate the 
course of the heavens, which moves from the 
east to the west; they then returned from the 
right side to the left side, which represented 
the motion of the planets. The origin of this 
dance is very uncertain. King David danced 
before the Ark, when brought back from the 
Philistines, and no doubt made his subjects 
dance to his playing on the harp. We find 
in Exodus, that the Jews danced before the 
golden calf; but there never was known a 
people like the hindoos, who choose girls of 
no virtue to dance before their idols.— 
Sonnerai^s Voyage^ p, 157-9. 

DIBI DIBI, Eng. Caesalpinia coriaria, 
Willde. 

DIB-GRASS, Hind. Cynodon dactylon 
also a grass or reed, Typha angustifolia. 

DIBONG. See Mishmi. 

Die, in hiudoo astronomy, the four cardinal 
points of the compass. Asta die ; the eight 
principal points including the cardinal ones. 
The Asta die are called the eight corners of the 
world, over each of which a divinity is sup¬ 
posed to preside.— fVari'en^s Kala Sanhita. 

DICE, 

Taarlingen. Dut. Dadi. It. 

P^sfajouer.) Fa. Buwall pari;d’ad’o. Malay 

WiirfeL Geb. Kosti. Rus. 

Paue. Hind, Dados, Sp. 

Those used in Europe are cubical pieces of 
ivoiy, bone, or ebony, marked with dots on 
each of their sides from 1 to 6, according to 
the number of the face ; and used for playing 
games of chance. Those used by the hindoos 
are oblong pieces of bone or ivory. The 
story df Draupadi being staked and lost by 
Yudishthira, the eldest of the Pandava to 
Duryodhana is equalled by one in Ainsworth’s 
Old St. Pauls, and another in Massy’s History 
of England.—JFViw/Awcr. 

I>ICERAS. See Chamacea : Chamidae. 

DICHHIT, according to Professor Wilson’s 
Glossa^, is a vernacular corruption for 
a name most appropriately given 
to' bi^ahmans, and the title of one of the 
sixleen btanches of the Kanojia brahmans, it 
is also borne by some families of Maratha 
brahmans ; and in Gazipur and adjacent 
provinces by a tribe of Rajputs. 


DICHIPTERA RETUSA, Juss. Syn. 
of Ruugia repens. 

DICHROSTACHYS CINEREA, W^I A. 

Mimosa cinerea, Linn. ; Roxh. 

Deshmanthus cinereus, Willde. 

Acacia cinerea, Spreng. 

„ dalea, Dtsv. 

Caillea cinerea, O. de P. 

VurtulL Hind. Vela turn. Tel. 

Andara-gass. Singh. Yel-tur. ,, 

Wara-tara. Tam. Vellituru. ,, 

Veda-tara. ,, Venuturu. ,, 

Vadatala maram,, 

A small scrubby tree or large shrub, abund¬ 
ant in the hot and drier parts of Ceylon, 
and Coimbatore and oommon in waste places 
of the inland country, in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Dr. Gibson had not seen it near to 
the coast. The wood is very hard, strong 
and good for pegs, but too small for any 
other purpose.— Drs. Wight, Gibson, Flor. 
Andh., Thwaites' En. PL ZeyL^ Roxh. Cor., 
PL 174. 

DICKSONIA ANTARCTICA. See Ci- 
botium billardieri. Ferns. 

DICLIPTERA ROXBURGHII,iN7.a5jE. 

Kirch, of Jhelum. I Lakshmana, of Panjab. 

Somni, of Beas. | 

A medicinal plant, grows up to 6,500 feet 
iu the Western Himalaya —Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

DICTUM, a genus of birds of the family 
Nectarinidiae, 6 gen. 36 sp., viz., 8 Arachono- 
thera, 19 Nectarinia ; 5 Dicasuro ; 1 Myzan- 
the ; 2 Prioiiochilus ; 1 Pipiisoma. 

DICRANOCEPHALUS ADAMSI, Pas- 
C0£, a beetle of Korea, a doiible-helmeted 
Coleoptera. It occurs also on the Himalayas. 

DICRURID^, a family of birds, compris¬ 
ing J gen. 5 sub-gen. 14 sp., viz., 1 Cbibia; 
2 Chaptia ; 1 Bhriuga ; 3 var. Edolius, 9 
Dicrurus. One of the genus Dicrurus is the 
Drongo shrike of the peninsula of India. 
Other species are D. caerulescens, D. leuco- 
pygia and D. edoliformis. See Birds. 

DICYPELLIUM CARYOPHYLLA- 
TUM. See Cinnamon. 

DIDDANI, Hind. Astragalus multiceps. 
DIDISCUS CJERULEUS. Austwdia 
plants, grown from seed iu a light loamy soil, 
and the plants either reared in pots or in 
flower beds.— Riddell. * 

DI-DITSH :-t-N.GUON :-M0I BO- 
MOI and Ke-moi, rude tribes occupying the 
mountain ranges between Tonkin and Cochin 
China, and between Cochin China and Kam- 
bogia.— LathanC8 Descriptive Ethnology. 

DIDO. See Hindoo. 

DIDRIAN. Hind. Caesalpinia sepiaria. 
DIDYMOCARPUS, a genus of of 
which Dr. Wight gives as species, D. Hum- 
boldtiana, lyrata, ovalifolia, Rottleriana, and 
tomentosa, D. aromaticus, is stated by Dr. 
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DIKAMALLEE. 


DILLBNIAOB^. 


Waliich to be used as a perfume aud ai'omatic 
drug, called by the natives Kumkuma and 
Banigovindi,—jffoy/e,p.294; O'Shaughnessy^ 
p. 448. 

DIE-DU-LET. Pan, Burh. Cotton tree. 
Bombax heterophylla.— McClelland. 

DIEG, at this place a battle was fought 
and won by Lord Lake, See Battles. 

DIEGO GARCIA, one of the Chagos 
Islands, is about 14 ‘miles long and extends 
from Jat. 7*" 13^" S. to 7° 27^' S. It is low 
and generally only 8 or 10 feet above high 
water tides.— Harsurgh* 

DIELEN. Gbb. Deals. 

D5EN-NEEUNG.-H. ? In Amherst, a tim- 
ber ttsed for nce-pounders ; it is a close- 
grained, strong, compact, brown, hard wood. 

DIEB. Hind. Cocculus villosus.— DC. 

DIER HIER. Hind. Hash. Menisper- 
mum hirsutum. 

DIESPETER. See India. 

DIE-TUK. Burm. Cotton Tree. Bombnx 
hetei*ophylIa.— McClelland. 

DIGAMBARA. One of the six atheis¬ 
tical systems of philosophy, current amongst 
the eastern Aryan race in India. The other 
five are the Charvaka, Yogachava, Sidhanta, 
Wai«bashika, and Madhyamica all full of 
indeterminate phrases and containing a jumble 
of atheism and ethics. The derivation of 
Charuvaka is from charoo, insinuating and 
vaka, aword. See Jains : Vidya. 

DIGAMBARA. Sausc. Literally skyclad. 
A mendicant going about naked and a divi¬ 
sion of the Jains the members of which either 
go naked or wear coloured clothes in opposi¬ 
tion to the suretambara, or those who wear 
white. Digambam is from dish, a point of the 
compass, and ambara, cloth.— Wilson. 

DIGHI. Hind, a tank or reservoir. 

DIGUE ISLAND, one of the Seychelles. 
It is inhabited.— 

DIG-VIJAYA, Sans. From dish, the 
quarters of the earth, and vijaya, conquest, i 

DIHONG, the principal feeder of the 
Brahniaputra and navigable for 3 or 4 days 
journey, above its junction with the Lohit. 
It is snpposed to be the Tsan-pu of Tibet but 
Mr. M^osh is doubtful of this. See Abor ; 
Mishmi. 

>DII PATRES, of the Romans, the Pitri- 
dOva of the hindoos. 

‘ DUES. Sp. also Juguetes de Ninnos. 
Sf* Toys. 

DIJDAH, a name of the Tigi^is. 

DIKAJAKOSA, Russ. Cervulus pygar- 
gus. 

DIKAMALLBE, is the fragrant gnvx i*esin 
of Gardenia luoida of Roxburgh, it exudes in 
Amber coloured transparent drops, at the ends 
of young shoots, and from thence it is col¬ 


lected, It is most useful in preventing ver¬ 
min feeding in wounds and is uselhl in 
hospitals, keeping away flies from sores, by 
its strong aroma, and is an article in the 
materia of the village farrier. It deserves 
more attention. Dikamali, from Gardenia 
gummifera, is stated by D. Gibson to be pro¬ 
duced within the Bombay Presidency, its 
effects ill preventing the access of flies to 
festering wounds ajiid running sores, is 
remarkable.— M, E, J, B., Spf^s St^ggesty 
p. 67. Dr. Gibson. 

DIK’HIT, A tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting 
the pergunnahs of Kootea, Futtehpoor, Ekdul- 
la, Mootour and Ghazeepoor in the Fatteh- 
poor District, also in Oudh and Bui^del^bnnJ* 
—Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

DIKSHA, S. In bindooism, sacriflcilil 
worship : initiation into sacred rites. 

DIL, Hind., Pers. The heart. 

DILA, Hind. Odina wodier, also .^^rundo 
pliragmites, Cyperus tuberosus, Scirpus 
maritimus. 

DILATRIS HERITIERI. See Hamo- 
doraceae. 

DILEMI. See Afghan. 

Dilivaria ilicifolia, Juss.^ W. le. 

Acanthus ilicifoUus, Linn.^ Roxh. Rheedt, 

Faina shuh, Maleal. HarkCch kanta, HiNO. 

Koli raoli cheddi, Tam. Harkut, Hind. 

Alisa, Tel. Hakorch, Beno. 

Eti chilla, Trl. Ks-ya, BURM. 

Grows in marine lagoons canals and deltas 
south of India. It resembles the holly ; its 
leaves and root are used medicinally.— Roxb. 
Voigt.y Useful Plants. 

DILKA, or’’smearing with oil, is in general 
use by the natives of the Soudan every evening 
by those who can afford it, before retiring to 
rest; to its use is to be ascribed the ^tire 
absence of cutaneous diseases, and also their 
being able to resist the cold and cutting winds 
of winter with no other protection than a 
slight calico scarf or shirt.— Eggpt^ the 
Soudan and Central Africa. By J. 
Petherickj F. R. G. S. 

DILL, the anise of scripture, Anethum 
graveolens. It is the avtjwov of the Greeks, 
and Adas manis of the malays. 

DILLAET. Hind, a summons server, a 
peon.— 

DILLENIACE^, DC. A natural;0r4,er of 
handsome trees, shrubs, or under ^l^rubs, 
rarely herbs, amounting to about 115, speicies, 
of which 42 belong to the E. Indief | 2 to 
Guinea ; and 1 to New Caledpnia* ^^be In¬ 
dian forms are ranged under niue^Aeperav; 
viz., 12 under Tetracer^ ; ; 

3 under Wormia Actinidia; I 
trewa ; 4 under Colhertip .; ilLun^pJI* 
nia ; 1 under Capellia ; C und^r AerMrejna ; 
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DILLSNIA AUBEA. 


DILLENiA SCABRELLA. 


and 1 under Schumacheria, With a few 
exceptions, the properties of the order arc 
unknown.—p. 17. 

DIIiLENiA, a genus of plants, several 
species of which, yielding useful and valu* 
eblo tinibei*s, grow in Ceylon, in the two 
penlrtsulAs, and m the northern provinces, of 
India. Some, of which the timbers are de¬ 
scribed, are not yet specifically determined. 
The young calyces of D, scabrella and />. 
^eciosa have a pleasant taste and are use<I in 
curries by the inhabitants of Chittagong and 
Bengal. The flowers of one of this genus, 
As it occurs in the Terai, are as largo as two 
fists. 

Dillenia angmta^ Zin byewn, Burnt, also Z). 
senhta, Byew, Burnt* and D. speciosa. 
Thab yew, Burm, occur in Burmah. The two 
first are plentiful in the forests of the Pegu 
district, but become scarce to the north of it, 
and the third species is scarce even there, but 
generally growing in a laterite soil. They 
all three have a light brown wood and afford 
large and good timber for house buildings. 
The Dillenias are not only valuable as timber 
trees, but for ornamental purposes. In 
March and April, the forests are really daz¬ 
zling ft‘om the bright yellow flowers which 
are crowded on their leafless branches. These 
trees would be worth cultivation in England. 
A species of Dillenia always found on the 
borders of streams, hence called water Dillenia 
by the Karens, produces a large green fruit, 
which is brought to the bazaar and considered 
a favorite vegetable with the natives. 

Captain Benson, says D, **ornata,^ D. 
“ scabrella” and D, “ speciosa, of Moulineia 
are very plentiful and of large girth, have 
streug go^ timber, useful for general pur¬ 
poses, as house and ship building. Captain 
JR* Benson^ Deputy Assistant Commissary 
GeneraL^Drs* Hooker^ Him* Joar,^ p. 395 ; 
JHason* 

DILLENIA, Species, Ziu Pyun Nigan 
Burnt. A tree of Moulmein, with a strong 
wood any ordinary purposes. Fruit 
edible.^ Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862, 

DILLENIA, Species* Zimboon, Burm. 
A timber of Tavoy, used in building.— Capt* 
Dance* 

dillenia AUGUSTA, Roxb. Zin- 
byewn. Burm. Grows in the Gatrow 
hills, and is plentiful in the forests of tlie 
Pegu disti'ict but becomes scarce to tlie 
north of it Its wood is of a light brown 
cdouir, And it yields a large and good timber 
Drs. McCMJ^nd, Voigt* 

DI^LEKIA AUBE a, Sm* Zhnbyooa. 
Bunrfk Abondaiit in the plains and hills and 

tbe Iteosts of British Burmah but more 
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scarce to the north of it. Wood of n light 
brown colour occasionally used in house 
building, but mostly for firewood. Breaking 
weight lbs. 198. A cubic foot weighs 48 ibs. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk, to the first branch is 20 
feet, and avei*age girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is 9 feet. It sells at 12 
annas per cubic foot.— Dr* Brandis, CaL Cat. 
Ex. 0 / 1 S 62 . 

DILLENIA DENTATA ? P Gode para. 
Singh. Grows in the western parts of Ceylon 
where its wood is used for roofs of houses. 

1 A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs. and it is said to 
last 40 years.— Mr. Mendis* 

DILLENIA ELLIPTICA. Thonb. and 
D. ludica, Linn, are synt. of D. speciosa. 
Thnnb. 

DILLENIA INTEGRA, Thumb. 

Wormia integra, H. f. et. T., I. c. p. 68, cum sjn. 

Said to grow in Ceylon, but Mr. Thwaites 
suspects some error as to four species of 
large Dilleniaceous trees growing in that iskad 
— Thw. p* 5. 

DILLENIA ORNATA, IValL 

Sen-bowu. Burm. 

Grows plentiful and of largo girth in Pegn 
and Moulmein, and furnishes a strong g<3^ 
timber, useful for general purposes in house 
and ship building. It has large gaudy yellow 
flowers.— Dr* Mason., Captain Benson* 

DILLENIA PILOSA, Roxb. Grows m 
Assam neai* Goalpai'a, on tlie banks of the 
Megna, and furnishes a hard tough wood, 
much used for canoes.— Boxb*, Vol. ii, p* 652, 
Voigt 

DILLENIA RETUSA, Thunb* 

WonuiA. rettwa, JST. f* a T, | Goda para. SlTfras. 

A moderate sized tree, growing in Ceyloa« 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet, but not abund¬ 
ant.— Thw* p* 5. 

DILLENIA SCABRELLA, Boxb. 

D. scabra, Brandit. 

Zcn-Bywoaa. BURM. I Kulgul. CAN. 

Kyet-sen-bown. Boaif. Kurioul. Mahju 
B yew. Burn. I 

Grows in Chittagong also in Casaim aod 
Sunda where it is most common below the 
ghaut. Grows large, long, «»d straigjht. Its 
acid calyx leaflets used in curries. Wood 
seems to be used for boat planks in Qanara, 
but it is not reckoned a choice wood hi the 
Bombay Presidency. It is plentiful in the 
Pegu province, but becomes scarce to the 
north of it, and it is, there, of lar^ 
furnishes a large good timber and is tusefut 
fox geneinl purposes, as house and ship build¬ 
ing.— Drs. Boxb*, Vol. ii, p* 652^ Gf&aws 
and McClelland, Captain Bensos^ 
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DILLENIA SPECIOSA. 

DILLENIA PENTAGYNA, Roxb, VoL 
ii, p. 652. 

Colbertia coromandeliana. DC. 

Wprmia coromandeliana, Sfyrtng. 

Bjoo-ben. Bukm, Rawa-dara. Tel. 

Foon spar tree. Eno. Rowadan. ,, 

Kurmut Mahr. Ohinna kalinga „ 

Katiagalu. ,, Ravudana. ,, 

Pinnay maram. Tam. 

This is a stately forest tree, of great value, 
being one of those which yield the pooii spars 
of commerce. It is common on the face of the 
Western Ghauts. In Coimbatore, it is a tall 
tree. It is a great common tree, in the Kon- 
kun and Ghaut jungles of Bombay, but never 
found inland. As a tree of British Burmah, 
it is abundant in the Eng. Forest (the forest 
of Dipterocarpus grandiflora) where its wood 
is hard and strong, and used for rice mills. 
It grows in Assam. A cubic foot w’’eighs 69 
fts. In a full grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk, to the first branch 
is 20 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It is a large 
timber tree in Assam where it is used for 
canoes, its wood there being close-grained. 
Captain Beddome says it is a very strong, 
hard wood, abundant on the Indrawatty and 
in jungles on the left bank of the Godavery 
but not known on the right bank. Dr. Cleg- 
horn says “ this is believed to be the tree, 
which furnishes the poon spars, so valuable for 
shipping, though Calophyllum mophyllum 
has hitherto been so considered.” Dr. Wight 
gays, in Coimbatore the similarity of native 
names between this and Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum leads me me to suspect some mistake 
here. The wood of Dillenia pentagyna is 
said to be exceedingly strong and very durable 
even when buried under ground. Since this 
paper was written, adds Dr. Wight, I have 
been informed that this is the tree that fur¬ 
nishes the Poon Spars, and judging from the 
manner of growth, I feel satisfied that this 
information is correct. This is a tall, the 
other, a short stunted tree.” “ I do not find” 
says Dr. Gibson, that the wood is used for 
any purpose more important than for the loose 
planks used in the decks of native boats. It 
is not employed in house purposes. This tree 
is in great request by the merchants of Bom¬ 
bay, from the wood splitting well. Its leaves 
are used for roof dunnage.—Dr5. Roxb., Vol. 
ii, p. 652, Wight, Cleg horn, Gibson, Bran¬ 
dis, Voigt, p. 18, Captain Beddome, Cal, 
Cft. Ex, 0/1862, Useful Plants. 

DILLENIA SPECIOSA, Thunb. ; 
Rheede : W, ^ A, W, Ic ,' 

PillenU Indica, Zmn. | Dillenia elliptica, Thunb, 

Chalita. Bsho. 1 Tbab-yoo. Burm. 

Olialta. ,f Thee-bew-tha. ,, 

Thabyew. Burm. | Muta Kurul. Due. 
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DILLI. 

Oirnar. Hind. Uva maratn. TaMi 

Syalita. Maleal. Pedda Kaling^ Tel. 

Honda-para. SiNGH. Kalinga. „ 

Ruvya. Sans. Uwa^etiu. „ 

I'he large flowered Dillenia is a large and 
ornamental tree, hardy and thrives well in 
compounds. It grows in Ceylon, in the two 
Indian peninsulas, in Bengal, Assam, Chitta* 
gong, Java and the Moluccas. It is abundant 
at Kotah in Ajmere and is a native of the 
valleys in the Circar mountains. Mr. Thwaites 
says it is common in the warmer parts of the 
island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feel, being most frequent on the banks ^ of 
streams. Captain Beddome says it grows in 
the jungles of the Godavery, and furnishes a 
very hard wood. Dr. Brandis mentions that 
it grows on the banks of the mountain streams 
of British Burmah, but the wood is not used. 
A cubic foot he says weighs 41 lbs. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 5 feet. Dr. Brandis is the most 
recent writer, but, if the same tree, his opinion 
does not correspond with that of Dr. McClel* 
land who describes the “ Thabyew” as scarce 
in Pegu, but as aflbrdiiig a large and good 
timber for house-buildiug, and for wood of a 
light brown colour. And Captain Danco 
describes the ‘‘ Thee-bew-tha” as growing in 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 feet and 
the trees abundant, but widely scattered all 
over the provinces, hero and there, inland. 
When seasoned, it floats in water. It yields 
a durable, tough, light wood, seemingly very 
good for helves and is used for making gun- 
stocks, and by Burmese for building houses 
and sundry other purposes. Its leaves are 
hard and rough and are used for polishing 
wood. Its flowers are very large white and 
fragrant. It is cultivated in gardens on 
account of its elegant appearance.. It flowers 
during the hot season and beginning of the 
rains, the seed ripens in February. The 
fleshy leaflets of the calyx, when the fniit is 
full grown have an agreeably acid taste, and 
are mucli used by the natives, where the tree 
grows, in their curries. They make a 
tolerably pleasant jelly, the wood is both hard 
and tough, and is used to make gun-stdcks. 
Roxb.— Ovai-kai, hiho Tamil namh of the 
fruit of this large and handsome tree^audUiieed 
by the lower class of natives in their curries, 
having an agreeable acid flavour ; andalto ia 
chatnies.— Drs, Thwaites, Roxb,, Vol, it, p, 
650, Voigt, Joffrey, Brandis, MaChUdM, 
Riddell and Irvine, Captains Bedd&0e and 
Benson, Gen, Med. Top,, p, % , 

DILL I, or Y^dlle MdnataittSi id Ltl 12* 
1' r N. and L. 75* I' 8" E. in ^Malabar, 
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DIWAREA. 


DINA. 


near the sea coast is 804 feet above the sea. 

It is also written Dilly, and Delly. Sonnerat 
relates that nn his time the whole sur¬ 
rounding district, which extends towards the 
north as far as Mount Delly, was inhabit¬ 
ed by th^ Molandi, who lived merely by piracy. 
These sea-robbers are mentioned by Pliny, 
Arrian, Ptolemy, and other ancient authors. 
They united themselves to other pirates who 
resided on the Angedib islands, near Goa, and 
captured all the small vessels which sailed from 
Goa to Cochin. The huts in which their 
wives and children live, stand on the eastern 
side of Mount Dilly. This mountain, wdiich 
he adds forms a cape or head-land, lies in the 
latitude of 12* 5'; and here Malabar or Mala- 
yala, properly so called, ends.— Voyage to the 
East Indies ; Grand Tri. Purvey, 

DILLI. Allas, is a village on the south 
coast of the island of Timor, in about Lat. 9* 

23' S. Long., 123* E. The produce of the 
neighbouring territory, consists chiefly of 
bees’ wax and sandal wood and is carried 
overland to Dilli, the capital of the Portuguese 
possessions, which lies on the N. W. coast of 
the island in a due north direction, distant 
about 50 miles ; or to Atapoupa, a settlement | 
of the Dutch, also on the N. W. coast, and 
somewhat nearer than the former. Allas 
gives a name to one of the mountains on Timor, 
said to be 12,000 feet high.— Journ, Ind. 
Arch. 

DILL SEED. Seed of Anthum sowa. 

Misreya, Sitasiva, Seleya, 
Sans. 

Satta-copa. Singh. 
Saddacuppei. Tam. 

—Saddapa, Tel, 

Flattened elliptical seeds with brown and 
slightly convex backs, and pale membranous 
margin. Both the fruit and the plant are 
much used in the East Indies as condiments and 
articles of diet. The carpels have a bitter 
aromatic taste, making them useful as car¬ 
minatives. The seeds are procurable in all 
Indian bazars. The Indian species is the 
Anethum Sowa. Dill leaves are used to fla¬ 
vour pickles, the seed as a carminative, and is I 
supposed to be used in the manufacture of gin : 

It is raised from seed.— Faulkner, Jaffrey, 

DILPASAND, Hind. Citrullus vulgaris, 
var. flstulosus. 

DILWARRA, at Mount Aboo, has been 
famed since a remote antiquity, and pilgrims 
seem to have been attracted to its temples, 
since a.d. 1034, though no notice was 
of it in the maps of India before the 
year 1806. Hindoo temples seem, to have 
existed here in remote ages dedicated to Siva 
and ^Vishnu, but all traces of them have dis¬ 
appeared. Dilwarra, however, is their tradi- 
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Buzr ul shalat, Shubil. Ar. 
Sowa, Guz., Hind. 
Mungsi. Jav. 

Anethi Seniina. Lat. 
Adas-manis, Malay. 


tional site, and on it now stand the famous 
Jain temples which were built by Bimul 
Sail, a rich Jain merchant and others, for, 
in Hindoo-Jain estimation, Aboo is the holiest 
spot on earth. 

DIMDEAU. See Kush. 

DIMIYA, the great red ant of Ceylon, 
it bites severely. 

DIMITY, 

Basin. Fr. I Dimite. Sp. 

Dobletto. It. | 

Dimity is a stout cotton cloth, white, orna¬ 
mented either with raised stripes or figures, 
and employed for bed and bed-room furniture. 
Tomlinson, p. 490; McCalloch^s Commer¬ 
cial Dictionary, p. 474. 

DIMM UK, Hind. Solenanthus, Species. 
DIMOCARPUS LONGAN, Lour., Syn. 
of Nephelium longan, Camb. 

DIMORPHANTHUS, Aralia edulis is 
employed in China as a sudorific, and its 
young .shoots are eaten.— Eng. Cyc. See 
Aralia. 

DIMRAUT, Hind, one of the twelve tribes 
of the Mewati. 

DIMRl of Hazara, Cedrela toona, var. ser- 
rata, Roy/c, hill toon. 

DIN, Akab. Faith, as distinguished from 
Ma/hab, Arab. sect. Din ! Din! for the faith! 
for the faith ! is the mahomedan war cry. 
Ilami-i-Din defender of the faith. 

DIN, Hind. Peus. a day. 

DINA, Hind. A day, considered in a great 
variety of ways and durations, of which the 
following are the principal: 

1st a Savana, or Bhumi savana dina, a 
natural day, being the time between two sun 
risings ; 

2d a Saura dina ; of these there are two 
kinds ; and the similarity of the name tends 
greatly to confuse the beginners in the study of 
Hindoo Astronomy. First ; the absolute 
sense of Saura, being sidereal, the Saura dina is 
the time between the same point of the ecliptic 
rising twice ; or, more precisely, the time 
between the equinoctial points I’ising twice. 
Second, the other Saura dina, is the time 
which the sun takes to describe one degree of 
the ecliptic. It follows therefore, that strictly 
speaking, neither of these kind of days are 
equal throughout the year : yet the former, 
(which is also called Naeshatra dina) ai*e 
supposed to be so in the first steps of several 
operations. Such is also the case with the 
latter, but this only happens when calculating 
the mean elements of the planets by the 
Vacyam process, 

3d Diva dina, is equal to a sidereal revolu¬ 
tion of the sun. 

4th Pitrya dina, to a synodical revolution 
of the moon. 
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fith Brahma dina, is equal to a Calpa, or 
4^820,000,000 years, his nights being equal 
to his day. 

Yuga dina, is another word for Ahargana, 
meaning the number of days expired from 
the commencement of a Yug.—Lastly, yuga 
dina means the anniversary day of that on 
which a yug began, which is always noticed 
in tl^e Kalendar.— fVarren's Kala Sankita. 

DINAJPUR, a district and town of Ben¬ 
gal, the town is 261 miles from Calcutta. It 
lies to the soath of Darjeliug and is a flat 
country. See’ Kocch. 

DINAR. 

D^narins^. Lat. | Dinara. Sans. 

DINAR, a gold coin of value 5 to 10 shil- 
Kngs* Though sometimes applied by Ibn Ba- 
tuto to an Indian gold coin. Dinar is the only 
name he uses for the standard Indian silver 
coim Sometimes the term used by him is 
IMnar Diraham, which Defremery in some 
instances renders Dinars of silver” and in 
others Dinars in Dirhems” sometimes the 
term used is Diuanir fizzat. 

The Roman denarius was of silver of the 
unit of 60 grains ;—The dinara of the Saiis- 
was 82 rates or 64 grains .—Mullery Vule 
Qmthay J, pa. eexlix. 

DINARUM, a section of the Bakhtiari. 
DINCANU GARJUN, Hind. Diptero- 
carpus turbinatus. 

DIND, The terms Bind and Khooshdli, 
though etymologically the antipodes of each 
other, the first meaning a ‘ compulsory con¬ 
tribution,’ the other a l>enevolence,- or vo- 
luniary, have a similar inteipretation in 
ftajpootana. D^nd is coeval with Hindoo 
legisltotioo.. The bard Chund describes it, 
the chronicler of the life of the great 
S-idraj ofAnhulwarra, “whoexpelled the soxen 
JSHddar or ‘gi’cat evils,’ whose initial letter 
was dy enumerates dind as one of them, and 
places it with the BhoU and Bhakun or 
Aiinetrefe and witches. Zalim Singh, regent of 
SjOtah> in 1B17, abolished the Dind and coro- 
n»nde<} a stone to l>e raised in the chief town 
of orery district of his country, on which was 
kiscirkb^ the edict of perpetual abolition of 
ilSnd, with the denunciation of eternal 
Tcngeance on whoever should revoke it. The 
of the siui, the moon, also of the co-w, 
#1^ the hog, animals reverenced or execrated 
1^ idl classes, were carved in relief to attest 
iAie teprecaitDOtt. — Tods Rajasthemy VoL ii, 
ptpt 20@*57C^ 

DINDASA. Kind. Juglans regia. 
MNDIGUL, a town in the south of the 
][Phmnsuki, in a beautiful and fertile valley in 
UfcidHiva, extending along the foot of the ghats. 

MNDUGA TREE, Anglo-Can. 
jB)iiiiduga. Can. I Bayla Nava maram. Tam 
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According to Dr. Roxburgh^ a species of 
Andersouia. A large and valuabie tree of 
the Wynaad.— Ain$. Mat Med., p. 218. 

DINGER, Hind. C^janus indious* 

DINGHI, Hind. A small boat in ^ise on 
the Ganges. 

DINGRI, Hind. Pluchea, species. 

DINGO a species of dog. See Canis. 

DINS A, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

DINTE, Geu. Ink. 

DINTENA, Tel. Clitoria teriiatea.t*- W. 
and A. 

DIN-UL-ISLAM, the faith taught by 
Mahomed, literally the faith of safety, Islam, 
Arabic, is from “ sal’m,” from which is the 
word “ salam” or peace ; also “ muslim** a 
person following the faitli of Islam, and its 
plural “ musulman,” the usual term fbr a 
inahomedau. See Din. 

DIO, Hind. Pteris aquilina. 

DIOCLESIAN ERA or Martyrs ora dates 
from A.D. 284, the year of that emperor’s 
accession. 

DIODATUS. See Greeks of Asia. 

DIODON. Globe fish of tlie Fam. Gymno- 
dontidae. Tliere are 6 Diodon ; 28 Tetrodoii; 
1 Triodon of Asiatic Seas. 

DIODORUS SICULUS. The first au- 
thentic account of Ceylon or Taprobane is 
given by Onesiculus, the Macedonian admiral, 
who lived b.c. 329 or 330. Diodorus Siculus, 
B.c. 44, gives an account of it. Strabo also 
mentions it, and Dionysius, who flourished 
A.D. 36, confirms former accounts, and alludes 
to its elephants. Sinbad also speaks of it in 
the volume, perhaps a compilation and in part 
a romance, as does Abdoor Razaq :, Ribeiro 
also gives a notice of it. In the reign of 
Claudius Cfesar, a roman publican, who 
farmed the custom’s duties of the Red Sea, was 
driven from Arabia by storms on to Ceylon, 
where lie found a flourishing kingdom and an 
enlightened sovereign, whom he persuaded to 
send an embassy of four envoys to Rome, by 
way of the Red Sea, for the purpose of negoti¬ 
ating a corameixial treaty. See Ceylon^ 
Khetri, Megasthenes, Perim, Yavaua. 

DIGECIOUS SNAKE GOURD. Trichiv 
santhes dioica. 

DIEGO, De CONTO, who wrote the Asia 
Portuguesa, was born in Lisbon in A.D. 1842, 
and died at Goa a.d. 1616, aged 74; He 
went to India when 14 and remaiDed^ ten 
years, and then returned to Europe^ but after 
a short stay be again came to India' where he 
lived till his deatb*r—l?#c^»tav^; ' A' ! 

DIOMEDA a genus of bii^s of the^ family 
Procellaridap of 6 gen. 12 sp4 via.; 4-Dioine- 
dea ; 4 Procellaria ; 1 IhfioD 11 Pelioabdides ; 
1 Pufl^nus ; 1 Thalassidroma. The bliNle are 
known as the albatross and several spetfos with 
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this name are familiar to all tiavellers in the furnish tlie tropical esculents called yams, 
eouthem seas^ the common albatross, the It is the type of the natural order Dwoote- 
Diomedea ezulans of Linnaeus, being very cufea. The best account of the species is 
commoiiv D. fuliginosa of Latham is also to that of Dr. Roxburgh, who cultivated seven- 
be seen, and D. chlororynchus Lath, also met teen sorts in the botanic garden, Calcutta ; 
with. Mariners distinguish them by other others are known to botanists, but far from 
names, for instance Diomedea exulans, Linn, perfectly tliough the following Eastern species 
is the wandering albatross. D. spadicea, is are generally recognized ; 
the green-hill or Nelly of sailors. D. chloro- aculeata, deemona, 

rynchus, their molly-maux or yellow-bill, and acutangula, fasciculata, 

D. fuliginosa, the sooty albatross. D, cauta, glabra, 

Gould, the cautious albatross ; D. brachyura, “^purpurea, hitShylla, 

Gouidf the short-tailed albatross ; D. culmi- belophylla, nummularia, 

nata, Gould, the culminated albatross ; D. ful- buibifera, oppositifolia, 

ginosa Lath, or sooty albatross; D. melano- cirrhosa, peutaphylla, 

phrys, Gould is the black-browed albatross, 
and other species, D. gibbosa ; D. nigripes ; The dioscorea yam plant is universally culti- 
D. olivaceo-rhyncha and D. spadicea. vated among all the tribes in the Eastern 

Diomedea Linn. Is abundant and Archipelago, and generally most so where rice 

equally numerous in all parts of the ocean least abundant, but it no where foms the 
between 30° and 60° S. lat., but it ranges chief bread of the people, as rice, maize, or 
much farther south, even to within the An- sago do. The batata, indeed, and Crawfurd 
tarctic circle. thinks justly, is preferred to it. Its Malay 

Diomedea melanophrys. —Temm. Is the a^d Javanese name, rubi or uwi, extends not 
most abundant species of tlie southern seas ; only to the languages of the Malay and 
equally numerous in every part between the I^hilippine Islands, but to those of the Pacific, 
30th and 60th degrees. and to Madagascar. In the Philippine lan- 

Diomedea CQuta. —Gould. This species was guages the name is identical wiUi that in 
procured by Mr. Gould off the south coast of Malay ; in the Tonga it is ufi ; in the Tahiti 
Van Diemen’s Land. oai ; in the New Zealand the same as in 

Diomedea chlororhynchus.-^JjViiYi. Occurs Javanase, namely, uwi ; in the language of 
between 30° and 60° S. lat., in both tlie New Ireland u, and in the Madagascar vwi. 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. With all these varieties of pronunciation there 

Diomedea Gould. Is rather can be no doubt of the virtual identity of the 

abundant both in the Pacific and Atlantic name. It is pi’obable that several species of 
Oceans, between 30° and 50° S. lat. dioscorea are natives of the Malayan Archi- 

Diomedea fuliginosa.--GmQ\. Occurs in all pelago, but that the culture originated with 
parts of the ocean between 30° and 60° S. lat, one people, and was^directly or indirectly dis- 
equally common off Van Diemen’s Land, Cape seminated by them, seems likely from the 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. universality of the name. It may be remark- 

Diomedea brachyura. —Temm. Found in eil, that in the language of Madagascar, a 
the North Pacific Ocean. wild yam is called uvi-ala, which is, without 

Diomerfea Gould. An inhabitant doubt, the uwi-alas—the wild or forest yam 

of the North Pacific Ocean. of the Javanese, with the elision of the final 

Diomedea o/ioaceor/iywc/ja.—Gould. China consonant, conformably to the genius of 
seas(?). Malagas! pronunciation. The word ubi, bc- 

Mr. Gray, in his ‘ Genera of Birds,’ also sides being applied specifically to the yam. Is 
gives J9. spadicea as a species. He also wsed as a generic for farinaceous roots. Thus 
makes D. gibbosa (Gould) synonymous with the batata, or Convolvulus batatas, is called!^ 
D. nigripes, Audubon, ‘ Biog.,’ vol. v, p. 327, the Malays uvi-jawa, or the Javanese yam, to 
and adopts the latter name as having the distinguish it from the Dioscorea^ It isjnqt 
priorify.— Cyc., p. 553. See Alba- a little remarkable that while so many species 
tixws ; Birds, p^ 526. are nutritious in this genus, some should be 

DIOMEDESw See Greeka of Asia, highly dangerous ; but such is unqndstioBaWy 

DION CASSIUS. See Polyandry. live fact. D. deemonum and D, 

DION EDULE. See Cycadaceae. both ternate-leaved species^ have veiynanwe- 

DIONYSIUS. See Greeks of Asia. ous and dangerous tubers. Eatable sortfi are 

lilONYSUSi a name of Bacchus, said to be numerous. In Otaheite the D. bulbj^mi, 
Baum sen of Cush who invaded India. See which bears small fleshy angular iubei^ ^ong 
Bueohiii^ Hindoo, Vishnu. the stem in the axils of the leaves, is the 

DIOSCOREA, a genus of plants which favorite species. The Elephant-foot-yam, 
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purpurea. 

pulchella, 

rubella. 

Bativa. 

tomentosa. 

tripbylla 

versicolor. 

verticilata. 



DIOSOOREA BATATAS. 


DIOSCOBEA FASIOULATA. 


a sjpecies of dioscorea with a tuber about the 
aiae and shape of an elephant’s foot, is white, 
and often as light and agreeably as a potato, 
it abounds in Karen gardens but is rarely seen 
among the Burmese, or in the market.— Eng^ 
Cye. p. 355. Craw/urd UicL^ p. 448. Mason^ 
Voigi, W. leones, 

DIOSCOREA ACULEATA.—Zuiw. 
B.oxh, W,Ic: 

Mu-alu, Beno. Hind. Kaku-kukulalu. J^ingh. . 
Cbota Pindalu, I>UK. Sirru vullie Kelangu,TAM. 
Goa Potato, £no. Kanta-kalangu, ,, 

Prickly stemmed yam ,, Kummara baddu, Tel. 
Kata-kelenga, Maleal. Dampa, „ 

Pudiekelengu, ,, 

This small yam is a very, valuable and 
delicate root, somewhat resembling the sweet 
potato in appearance ; tubers of an oval form 
and very white, generally weighing about two 
pounds. The taste is like that of a fine diy 
yam. Mr. Jalfrey is notawai e if this yam be 
much cultivated in Madras.-^ VoL iii, 
p, 800, Voigt, Ainslie, p. 251, Jaffrey, 

DIOSCOREA ALATA, Linn. Rheede. 
Roxb,, W. Ic, 

Kam Alu ; Beno. Hind. Perin-Valli-Kelanga, Mal* 
Khum-ala, „ ,, Katsji kelanga. „ 

Myouk-phoo. Buem. Yams-kelang, Tam. 

■Wing-stalked yam. Enq. Cachay Kalangu. „ 

Ubi. Jav. Malay. Niluvupendalum. Tel. 

Rosa kanda. SiNGir. 

This yam grows wild in both the Concans, 
but is cultivated on the coast of Coromandel 
aqd in Bengal it is esteemed next best to D. 
globosa.— Ainslie, Roxb., Voigt 

DIOSCOREA ATROPURPUREA,JRoar5. 
Bark purple yam. Eng. ] Myouk nee. Buem. 

A yam with a dark purple root is one of 1 
the best yams. It is extensively cultivated 
both by Karens and Burmese. It is cultivated 
at Malacca, tubers are large and irregular,! 
and grow so near the surface of the ground 
as to appear in dry weather through the cracks 
that they make in the soil by raising the earth 
over them.— Mason : Eiig. Cyc. 

DIOSCOREA BATATAS, the Chinese 
yam, was introduced into Europe about the 
year 1849, having been sent from Shanghai, 
by M. de Montigy, the French Consul. It is 
everywhere cultivated in China and bears 
the names of Chou-yu ; Ton tchow ; Chan- 
ehou ; Chan-yo and Chan-yu, which signifies 
the “ Arum of the Mountain.” At Nankin, 
it is veiy large and of excellent ; that 

of the Chou district is still better, but for 
medidnd purposes, the Chinese prefer that of 
the Hoiii^king district, where the Chou-yu 
root is laxative and sweet. It is particularly 
worthy of a place in the kitchen garden, as well 
iis in field culture^ on account of its perfectly 
fS^culent flavour, and the absence of any after¬ 
taste of sweetness, acidity, or spiciness, such 


as is often found in other plants ; as also on 
account of the ease with which it may be 
cultivated and the facility of preserving it 
from decay. Agricultural Rep. to Com* 
missioners of Patents to Ho%ite of Assembly 
for 1854. 

DIOSCOREA BULBIFERA, Linn. 

Karu-karinda of Bombay. Panu-kodol* SlkoH. 
Bulb-beaiing yam. Eno. Malaka kaya pendalam. 

! Katu-katsjil. Maleal. Tel. 

A native of New Holland, but gi'ows in 
both the Concans and is cultivated on the 
Western Coast of India. The root is edible 
and is applied externally to ul(5ers. The 
leaves are used as greens.-—Voigt, Jaffrey. 

DIOSCOREA CRISPATA, Roxb. 
Myouk Kya Burm. 

DIOSCOREA D^MONA. 

Wild Yam. I Ko-w». Bubm. 

There are several indigenous species of 
! yams, which though very acrid are eaten by 
the Karens in times of scarcity. This one is re¬ 
markable for its large ternate leaves, of 
w^hich the leaflets are sometimes nearly a foot 
long, and six inches wide.— Mason. 
DIOSCOREA DELTOIDEA, Wall. 

Dioscorea bulbifera, L. ? 

Kniss, Jhelam, Kashmir. Tardi, Tharri, Bias. 
Kriss, Kashmir, Chenab. Kans, Gungr^ Sutlej, 
Tar, Kithi, Chenab. Kaspat, Trans-Indus. 

Kheli. ,, Parwatti „ 

Kithi, Ravi. Bazar leaves. 

Dharus, ,, Tarar pattr. 

There is some doubt as to whether all these 
are the same plant but, if so, it grows abun¬ 
dantly in many parts of the Punjab Himalaya, 
from as low as 2,000 up to 9,200 feet, and 
is found Trans-Indus. The root is used in 
Kashmir for washing the pashm for shawls, 
and there and on the Chenab and Sutlej for 
washing woollen cloth. The root of this or 
a variety (?) a yam which grows to several 
pounds weight, after' steeping in ashes and 
water to remove acridity is largely eaten 
cooked, by various classes in parts of the 
Siwalik and* outer hills, but in other places is 
not used and once Dr. Stewart was told that 
the tongue would rot from eating it I Houig- 
bergei* says that it is used medicinally,— Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, Punjab Plains, p, 229, 

DIOSCOREA FASCICULATA,JRoar5. 

Karen potato. Eng. { Ka dwse oo, 3UBlf. 

This small yam is not much larger than a 
kidney potato, which it much resembles both 
in appearance and taste. It ns esfltivated 
extensively by the Karen race, and being 
more like a potato than a yam, hae a(CN(mi*ed 
the name of the Karen potato, bdt Is isKi^ 
times called the Tavoy potato. It is^tlie best 
vegetable the Karens have, but tthfortunately 
it can be obtained during a few memths Only 
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DIOSCOKJEA TRIPHYLLA. 


DIOSPYKOS. 


ill the year. Dr. Mason is not aware that it 
is ever found wild on the Tenasserim Coast ; 
and it appears to him to be either identical, 
with or nearly related to Roxburgh's D. 
fasciculate, which is largely cultivated in 
Bengal, for food and to make starch .—Masons 
Voigt,y Roxb.^ VoL iii, 801. 

DIOSCOREA GLOBOSA, 

Chupri alu. Reno. Hind. ( Guna pendalam. Tel. 

Is the most esteemed of all the Indian yams. 
Its flowers are highly fragrant ; the tubers 
are white internally ; it has arrow-headed 
cordate leaves.-—Drs. Roxb., VoL iii, p, 797, 
Mason, Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA PENTAPHYLLA, Linn. 
Roxb. W. Ic. 

Kanta-alu. Bbno* Hind. Nureni Kelengu. Maleal. 
Oolsie of Bombay. Nuian Kelangu. Tam. 

Five leaved yam. Eng. Mullu pendalam. Tel. 
Shenorvail-chand. Mahr. Pandi inukku dampa. ,, 
On-do. Malay. 

This yam grows wild over all the East Indies 
and throughout the Archipelago, the flowers 
are used as greens, and the tubers as an 
esculent. In some parts of Southern India 
is called kaat vulli kalung or Wild Yam. 
It appears to be the Nooren kalengu of the 
Hortus Malabaricus and the On do of the 
Malays. Rumphius tells us that previous to 
preparation it contains much acrimony, add¬ 
ing, “Creator sapienter hanc impraegnavit 
radicem hoc succo, ut ab apris intacta homini- 
bus cibo inserviret.”— Ainslie, p. 249 ; Roxb., 
VoL iii, p. 806. 

DIOSCOREA PURPUREA.— 

Rukto-guranya-alu, Ben. Puthuschary vulle Kelan- 
Sweet potato of Pondi- gu, Tam. 

cherry, Eng. Deaav&li pendalam, Tel. 

Lal-Guranya alu, Hind. 

This plant holds the third rank amongst 
the yams and is cultivated to some extent 
throughout India, being boiled and eaten like 
a potato. The tubers are permanently stained 
purple throughout, immediately below the 
cuticle ; it is much esteemed ,* its tubers are 
sometimes three feet long ; its flowers are 
fragrant.— Roxb,, VoL iii, p. 799. Jaffrey, 
Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA SATIVA. W. 

Common yam, Eng. Yamskolung, Tam. 

Perin vull{e-kelengu,MAL., Rata-kodol, Sing. 

Tel. 

This is eaten all over India by both Euro- 
petms and Natives.— Ainslie, p. 251. 

DIOSCOREA TOMENTOSA, Spr. Ko- 
PV. Jc. 

Subb-a dumpa, Tel. 

Thik gi*owlB in the peninsula of India, at 
Travaiicore and at Gingee.— Voigt. 

DIOSeOitEA TRIPHYLLA* Linn. 
Mar-^chilfta «f Bambay, I Three leaved yam, Kno. 

‘ Bxno. 1 Tsiagri nuren, Mjll. 

Used to render the Cocoanut tree toddy 
more intoxicating. 


DIOSCORIACEiE, a natural order of 
plants including the genei’a Testudinaria and 
Dioscorea. 

DIOSCORIDES. See Conium macula- 
turn : Galbanum. 

DIOSCURI, the greek analogue of the 
Aswini. See Aswini. Hindoo : 

DIOSPOLIS the present modern Lydd. 

DIOPSIS, a genus of Dipterous Insects of 
the family Sepsidae, and remarkable for the 
immense prolongation of the sides of their head. 
The head itself is small, and appears as if 
it were furnished with two long horns, each 
having a knob at its apex ; these horn-like 
processes, however, are not analogous to the 
parts, usually termed antenna?, but are in fact 
prolongations of the sides of the head, the 
knob at the apex of each being the eye of 
the insect .—Diopsis Sykesii, of Gray, is 
one of the largest species of the genus, and 
possesses the longest eye-stalks ; these pro¬ 
cesses in this insect are of a pitchy red cofour, 
and the body is of the same tint. The head 
and thorax are black, and the wings are 
coloured with brown. But little is known of 
the habits of these insects. Colonel Sykes, 
collected great numbers of the above species 
during his residence in India, when near 
the hill fort of Hurreochunderghur, in the 
western ghauts of the Deccan at an eleva¬ 
tion, of 3,900 feet above the level of the 
sea, 19“ 23' N. lat., 70“ 40' E. long.’’— 

Cyc. VoL ii, p, 354. 

DIOSPYRACE.®, a natural order of 
plants, called by Ventenot and Lindley the 
Ebeiificeae, or Ebony tribe. They consist of 
trees or shrubs and include eight geneva and 
upwards of one hundred species amongst 
them the genera Diospyros, Maba, Royena. 

DIOSPYROS. A genus of plants, belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Diospyraceae or Ebe- 
nneea?. The species form large trees with 
alternate, thick, and, often, leathery leaves. 
They are found in the Mauritius, Ceylon, and 
every part of the East Indies, and are remarka¬ 
ble for the woods and fruits they afford. The 
Karens have distinct names for four diflTereni; 
species of Tenasserim ebony trees. The salt 
water swamp ebony, the water ebony, the 
yellow ebony, and the true ebony. Dr, Mason 
never met with the trees in flower, so 
as to he able to distinguish the species but 
he has seen specimens of the wood in the 
southern provinces, not inferior to the ebony 
of commerce. Some of the species of these 
countries, the woods of which have been 
noticed are, as yet, not described specifically. 
There are 42 species of Diospyros, ii^ the 
East Indies, in both peninsulas of In^a, and 
in the islands of the ArchipelagOv in the 
Himalaya and in the Khassya mountains* They 
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DIOSPYBOS. 


DIOSPYKOB CHLOUQXYLON, 


are remarkable for tlie hardness aud the —ati inferior kind of ebony often seen 
blaekness of the wood of some species and at Moulmeiii^ which (he natives do not call 
for the edible fruits of others, the woods by the same name that they do the trees 
being the ebonies and iron woods of commerce which produce the good ebony, though evi- 
The fruits arc noted for their extieme dently a product of the same genusw A simi- 
acerbity before arriving at maturity but they lar wood at Tavoy is often denominated iron 
are sometime brought from China as a pre- wood.— Dr Mason's Tenasserim. 
serve. Diospyros kaki is common to Nepal, DIOSPYROS (^) Species ? Rayamucha ? 
China and Japan, D. ebenaster is a native of Used in house building at Martaban. 

Ceylon ; D. melanoxylon aud D. chloroxylon, DIOSPYROS, Species, Tai. Bunst. Maxi- 
of the mountains of the peninsula. D. em- mum girth ^ to 1 cubit, maximum length 8 
bryopteris, found with them, extends from feet. Found, very scarce, from the forest in 
Silhet and Bengal near to the Deyra Doon the direction of Shuay Ghben, When sea- 
along the foot of the mountains, and D. soned it sinks in water. This wood was much 
moutana to the borders of the Rueuka Lake sought for, by Captain Dance, but could not 
near Nahn. D. cordifolia seems to be com- be procured in Moulmein in sufficient abun- 
moii in every part of India, au<l D. (omen- dance for it to bo made suitable for any 
tosa first described by Dr. Roxburgh, from ordnance purpose.— Captain Dance. 
the northern parts of Bengal, extends to the DIOSPYROS, Species^ Kendhoo. UaiA ? 
Kheree jungle, and the foot of the lower hills ; A tolerably common tree of Ganjam and 
the same species appears also to exist in the Goomsur, extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
cenfral range. D. Roylei, Wall. Cat. N. ference 4^ feet, height from ground to the 
4134, is a nearly-allied species, growing in intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. A 
abundance near Adjeeghur and the Bisrum- hard wood blacker than the Sisoowa. Boxes, 
gunge ghaut, and is interesting as an iudica- &c. arc made of it. The fruit is eaten.— 
tion of the nature of the little known Flora Captain Macdonald. 

of Centnd India. Wight in leones gives DIOSPYROS ACUTA, Thwaites, A 
Diospyros Candolleana, capitulata, chloroxy- middle sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in Ceylon. 
Ion, dubia, ebeuum, glntiuosa, kaki, montana, Thw. En. FI. Zcyl.^ p. 182. 
obovata, orixensis, ovalifolia ;racemosa ; rami- DIOSPYROS AFFINIS, Thwaites, A 
flora, toraentosa, (fern.) (mas.) and tetras- middle-sized tree growing at Ooma Oya, on 
perma.— Eng. Cyc., Dr. Mason ; Royle III, the lower road from Kandy to Badulla, in 
Him, Bot j p. 262 ; Wight leones. Ceylon ; branches sub-glabrous. The timber is 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Kurwul. Can. suitable for building purposes.— Thw.En.FL 
Grows ill Canara and Suiulain the great juii* Zeyl,., Vol, iii, p 179. 
gle« in the Ghats above, chiefly to the south. DIOSPYROS ATTENUATA, Thwaites,, 
Ripe wood imrticularly good, as it has the A middle-sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in 
ebony heart.— Dr, Gibson, Ceylon.— Thw.En, FI, Zeyl., p. 182, 

DIOSPYROS, iVluchi twikec Tel, DIOSPYROS CALYCINA. (Bedd.) 

of the Godavery forests Warungul. A very A good sized tree, everywhere glabrous, leaves 
hard light colored wockI,— Captain Beddome. dark shining gix?en. This veiy curious 
DIOSPYROS, Species, Ouk-khyin-za. species of Diospyros has only been observed 
Burm. a beautiful wood of British Burmah, n the Tinnevelly district and southern por- 
white and black mottled, used for house posts, tions of Madura, where however, it is very 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 41. In a full grown bundant in the ghat forests from the foot up 
tiw on good soil the average length of the :o 3,000 feet elevation ; it is called Vellay 
truhk to the first branch is 30 feet, and average Toveray and yields a valuable light colored 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is wood, which is much in use in the Tinnevelly 
9 fret. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot.— district.— Bedd, IC.Flant. 

Dr, Brandis, DIOSPYROS CANDOLLEANA, 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Ghoot. Burm. In ^c. Homedereya-gass, Singh. Ie Ceylon, 
Btitish Burmah, a small tree : small quan- middle sized tree, in the Saflragtm district 
(itibs of black heart wood (Ebony) are occa- nd Hinidoon Qov\Q.— W,Ic.^Tkw. En,Fi, 
sldnally found near the centire of very old i Zeyl,, p. 181. 

treerof this and another kliid nearly related DIOSPYROS CHINENSIS, A/.* sym of 
to It^(Taybeil.) A cubic foot weighs lbs. 49. Diospyros kaki^ Linn. 

Ml tvee on good soil the average DIOSPYROS OHLOROXTl^ON 
Ibnfgth is rS'ibet and the average girth'Ufiea^ N’uUaulwiuufawood. Anolo- tsau 

stt^dAt efebt ground is 8 feeb- mTSda. tel. i; 

jprottdfs, ' ' ' Nellarulemara ktrrta. 

. DIOSPYROS, l^peeks^ Moulmem ebony, Grows to a large tree on tlsb Ckoar 
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DIOSPYROS EBENUIT. 


DIOSPYROS EBENUM. 


tains, and gives a very hard useful wood,, 
whereas it is generally a shrub about the 
Godavery forests. The fruit is edible. 
Voigt, Captain Beddome. 

^ DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA, Roxh. 

Diospyros montana, Wight / ? 

Ban-gab. Beno. ulimera. Tel. 

Goundhan. Mahr. Kaka ulimera. „ 

Vuckan marain. Tam. Nalla unmida. „ 

Grows in Ceylon near Jaffna, in the penin¬ 
sula of India, in Coimbatore, in the Bombay 
forests, and in Bengal. It yields a hard, 
heavy, strong wood, of a dark brown colour 
and difficult to work. Not uncommon in 
the Bombay side of India, but more in ravines 
and waste places than in forests. Dr. Gibso^n 
had never seen a tree that would turn out a 
log 4 inches square. The wood is strong and 
durable.— Wight and Gibson, Thwaites, 
Voigt, 

DIOSPYROS CANARICA, Bedd, A 
good sized tree, glabrous, leaves oblong to 
obovato-oblong. South Canara, plains, near the 
foot of the ghats, called Kara-mara, allied to 
D, Arnottiaua.— Mig. in Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA,Biin-teudu 
Hind. This tree furnishes a valuable astrin¬ 
gent and styptic for fresh wounds, also occa¬ 
sionally used in intermitteut fever. The fruits 
furnish a kind of a glue, used to cover the 
bottom of boats.— PotoelVs H. B., Vol. i, 
p. 359. 

DIOSPYROS CRUMENTATA, TJm. A 
very large tree of the Centi’al Province of 
Ceylon, branches glabrous, leaves glabrous, 
oblong, abruptly and obtusely acuminate ; 
growing at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet.— Thwaited En, PL ZeyL, Vol. iii, p. 
179 ; Bedd. Ic. See D. quzesita, D. oocarpa. 

DIOSPYROS DISCOLOR., Willd, syn. 
of Diospyros raabola, Roxb, j 

DIOSPYROS EBENASTER, Betz., syn,' 
of Diospyros ebenum, TAnn. ! 

DIOSPYROS EBENUM, Lmw.; Uetz.; \ 
W. Ic , p. 188 . I 

Diospyros ebcnaster, | D. hebenaster, Rumph. | 

Abnoos. Ar. Pers. Ebenus. Lat. ■ 

Kurre mara. Can. Kal oowara gaas. Singh. I 

Ebony. Eng. Kal woora gass. ,, I 

Steinholz. Ger. Kadu beriya? ,, [ 

E/Scvof, Gr. Tai maram. Tam. 

Habenim. Heb. Kaka-tati. ,, 

Abnoos, the Ebony. Hind Tumbi maram ,, 

Tendu, Tendua the white Tuki. Tel. 

wooA Hind. Kendhoo. Uria. 

This great tree, in Ceylon, yields the best 
kind of Ebony wood. In Ex. xxvii, 15, 
it is mentioned as brought with ivory by 
the men of Dedan and seems to have been 
then brought both from Ethiopia and India, 
though I® unaware of 

thifty for besaye, (Georg^ii, 115), 


^-sola India nigrum 

Fert ebenum. 

It was highly esteemed by the ancients. 
In Ceylon it is found not uncommon up to 
an elevation of 5,000 feet, in great abun¬ 
dance in the north of the island, and to 
seme extent in the Kandyan country. The 
great weight of the timber renders its trans¬ 
port very costly, unless where water convey¬ 
ance can be obtained, which is seldom the 
case but during the rainy months, and though 
immense forests of this w^ood still exist in the 
island, they are, to a great extent too far from a 
port of shipment to be available. Tlie exports 
of ebony have varied much of late years from 
15,000 to 5,000 cwts. It is said to grow in 
the Denkencottah forest, iu the Salem collec- 
torate, aud, writing in 1850, from the Coim¬ 
batore cellctorate. Dr. Wight says of the 
Acha maram, 7'am. that this name was 
copied by him from Ainslie but “that 
ho was still uncertain whether this is the 
species that yields the ebony of the Pal- 
ghaut jungles, as there is reason to believe 
more than one species contributes wood black 
enough to pass current for ebony. The plant 
produced to him, under that Taraool name, 
was Bauhiua tomentosa, a widely different 
tree but having a very dark or black-heart 
wood.’’ Dr. Gibson says that D. ebenum, is 
found near Oopenputam in Canara j also below 
the Woolwee Ghaut. Ebony, from this tree, of 
veiy superior quality is pi ocurable in Madras 
districts as well as in the Northern Cir¬ 
ca rs, where Mr. Rohde received 16 inch 
planks of a fine uniform black. In Nag- 
pore, this tree, which yields a very fine ebony, 
has very little of the black wood, when young: 
as it advances in age the black wood in- 
ereases, and eventually nothing but black wood 
is found. P^’om the ease with which the 
white wood bends, natives employ it in the 
manufacture of buggies, carriages, &c.^ &c., 
but, as it soon loses its essential oil, the un¬ 
seasoned timber is preferred for such purposes. 
White ants attack the whitewood readily, and 
it is nearly always beetle bored. In strength 
it excels teak, yet fi’om the above circum¬ 
stances, as well as from the fact that it is 
very seldom obtainable of more than 6 inches 
square, he rejected it as a building material. 
It grows in the Dekhan and in the Kotah 
jungles of Ajmeer. PJiony is much affected 
by the weather, cii which accoimt European 
cabinet makers seldom use it except in veneer, 
and its use is restricted to delicate and costly 
cabinet work. The Atcha maram, which 
yields one of the ebonies of Madras, is the 
Bauhinia tomentosa, D. ebenum ; D, ex- 
sculpta, D. Wightiana, and D. embryopteris 
are valuable timber trees in Southern India^ 
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0IOSPYROS GABDENERI. 


DIOSPYROS INSIGNIS. 


D. assimilis is perhaps only a variety of 
ebenum ; D. candolliana of the Nilgins, D. 
dubia of the foot of the Sevagherries and 
Coortallum, D. montana of the eastern and 
western side of the Peninsula of India, U. 

ovalifolia throughout the western forests, U. 
chloroxylon, capitulata, ight, and covdifoha. 
Eastern side, and obovata locality not given, 
have all been figured by Dr. Wi^t, D. 
acuta, Thw., is a Ceylon tree.—Drs. Gtbson, 
Wight, Cleghorn, Riddell and Irvine, p. 19b, 
Voigt, Thwaites, Mr. Rohde, Capt. Sanhey, 
Tredgold, Holtzappfel; Ainslie's Mat. 
Med., p. 206; Malcom’s Travels in South- 
Eastern Asia, Vol. i, p. \S6, Eng. Cyc.; 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. i, p. 
471. See Ebony. 

DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS, Per- 
soon ; W. Ic. 843, 844. 

Diospyroa gUitinosa, Kon.. Jloxb., Rheede. 
Embryopteris glutiiiosa, W. Ic., Rheede. 
glutinifera, Jioxh 


up to 2,000 feet of elevation. It is a mid¬ 
dling sized tree with branches tei’ete glabrous. 
It yields a valuable timber for building and 
cabinet purposes.— Bedd Ic. Plant ; Thw. 

I En. Pi. Zeyl., p. 181. See Ebony. 

I DIOSPYROS GLUTIN08A, Kon. syn. 
i of Diospyros embryopteris, Persoon^ the 
Embryopteris glutinifera, Roxb. 

DIOSPYROS GOINDU, Dalz. is the 
Goindu of Bombay. 

DIOSPYROS HEBENASTER, Rumph. 
gyn. of Diosyyros ebenum, Linn. 

DIOSPYROS HIRSUTA, JAnn fil. 

Oalamander wood tree. Eng. 1 Koul- midvie. SiNOH. 
Call! midiriya. Singh. | Calamandermaram.TAM. 

A middling-sized tree of the forests of Cey¬ 
lon in the SalFragam and Galle districts, 
young leaves and inflorescence ferrugineo- 
tornentose, leaves subcoriaceous elliptic oi 
oblong more or less abruptly acuminate. This 
tree furnishes one of the Calamander woods of 
commerce. Its density is nearly 60 lbs. to 


Tumika. Beng. ^ ^ ^ 

Yendaik. Bubm. Tm.bPree-gass. Sij^oh. 

Gab. Bbno. Hind. Pamchi maram ? 1am. 

Sans. Tumbikai. m 

Timbuii. Dbkh. T"'’]’'}'- 

Sindio*. Sans. ’• 

Timblrl. ,7 ■ 

Grows in Ceylon, in damp forests, towards 
the South of the island ; also, in the peninsula 
of India, in the Circars, at Hurdwar, in the 
Dehra Doon, all along the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas, to Silhet and Assam, and is said, by 
Honigberger to be seen at Lahore. Its resin 
is dark coloured in the mass, and approxi¬ 
mates in appearance to the black dammer but 
is not so vitreous in its fracture ; fruit rusty 
coloured abounding in a viscid glutinous 
astringent juice, obnoxious to insects and 
used by book binders, also for paying boats bot¬ 
toms and also in infusion for soaking fisliing 
nets as it contains much tannin. In Ceylon 
the fishermen bark their nets with this. 
Thwaites describes three varieties. 

Far. ^. atrata ; foliis meinbranaccis, gem- 
mis, pedunculis calycequo nigro-pilosis. 

Vat. 7 . nervoia u foliis brevioribus, 
coriaceis, utrinque valde prominentim vciiosis, 
basi rotundatis ; gemmis,pedunculis calyceque 
nigropilosis ; lobis calycis fructiferi erectis. 

a. Is very abundant in the hotter parts 
’ of the* island. Var. 0. Less common, but 
' generally distributed. Var. 7 . In damp 
forests towards the south of the island. 
Wood of an indifferent quality and not 
much used.— Mr. Rohde^sMSS. Voigt. 
Thw.En. PL ZeyL, Vol. iii, p. 178. 

DIOSPYROS GARDENERI, Thw. 
Kadoombaircya-gass Singh. A middle-sized 
tree of Ceylon, in the Saffragam and Korne- 
galle districts, and less commonly near Kandy 
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the cubic foot. Tredgold mentions that 
the figure is between that of a rose-wood and 
zebra-wood ; the colour of the ground is usually 
of a red hazel brown, described also as chocolate 
brown, with black stripes and marks. It is 
said to be so hard as almost to require grind¬ 
ing rather than cutting ; but, this is not 
strictly accurate, as the veneer saws cut it 
without diffic\ilty : it is a very handsome 
furniture wood and turns well ; Mr. Layard 
says that there are three varieties of it ;—the 
Calamander or Coromandel, which is the 
darkest, and the most commonly seen in 
England ; the Calemberri, which is lighter 
coloured and striped, and the Omander, the 
ground of which is as light as English yew, 
but of a redder cast, with a few slight veins 
and marks of darker tints. He says the 
wood is scarce and almost or quite limited to 
Ceylon ; that it grows between the clefts of 
rocks, this renders it difficult to extract the 
roots, which are the most beautiful parts of 
the trees. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 57, and it 
lasts 80 years : even in Ceylon, it is a scarce 
though beautiful wxod, close-grained and the 
most valuable for ornamental purposes in that 
island. It is exceedingly hard, and finely 
veined, with different shades of black and 
brown. Thun berg was inclined to believe that 
this was the true ebony, but Koenig afterwards 
discovered that to be A’om a different tree.-^ 
Ain's. Mat. Med.^ 211, Th. pi 181, Tred¬ 
gold, Holtzappfel. Mr. Fanlhner. See Cala- 
marider ; Diospyros quaesita 5 D. oocarpa. 
Thw. En. PI. ZeyL, p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS INSIGNIS, Thw. Gona- 
gass. Singh. A very lai^e tree of the damp 
forests of Ceylon, growing up to an elevation 
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DIOSPYBOS JMABOLA. DIOSPYBOS MBLANOXYLON. 

of 2,000 feet, aJso in the dense forests of Often called “Msngosteen” under which 
the Anamallay’s ; young branches slightly name it is cultivated expensively in gardens 
pilose. — Thw. En. PI. ZeyL, p. 180. at Vizagapatam. It is a small tree, native of 

DIOSPYROS K ’ . 

D. Chinensis, Bl. \ 

Tay, Tee, Bur] 

Tee-Tee ; Tay-tee. , 

Chinese date, Eng. 

Date plum of China ^ --- ^ 

A tree of Nepul, Burmah, Cochin-China, DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLON, 
and celebrated in China and Japan : specimens ^bnus, Arab. 1 V.r.s. 
introduced into the Botanic Garden of Calcutta Kendu, Kiu, Beno. 
were found to be identical with others from 

Nepaul. Ihe fruit i.s described by Dr. Rox- CoromandelEbouy tree, 
burgh as being tolerably pleasant, is esteemed Ebony tree, 
in Japan and China, where it attains the size of 

an orange, and is frequently sent to Europe in Lignum nigrum, non v 
a dried state. The tree is occasionally culti- gatum, Lat. 
vated by the Burmese, but it bears fruit very D. welanoxylon, is described and figured by 
sparingly, and is by no means equal to a good 
apple.— Mason, Eng. Cyc. 

DIOSPYROS LAisCEOLATA. See 
Diospyros ebeiius. 

DIOSPYROS LOTUS. Amlok or Mnlok. 

Hind., is common in Kughan and in the hills 
and gardens of Murree and Hazara. In parts 
of Hazara the male plant is called “ gwalidar,'’ 
and the female ‘‘amlok.^^ Timber good, but 
the tree is only available in Hazara, where 
it is known and valued chiefly for its fruit, 
which is purple in color, and about the size of the large trees that is black and valu- 
of a pigeon’s egg : it is eaten either fresh or able, and this varies in quantity according to 
dried. The tree is not uncommon in the the age of the tree. The outside wood, which 
western part of the Jhelum basin from 2,500 is white and soft, time and insects soon des* 
to 6,000 feet, and appears to be common in troy, leaving the black untouched. Ihe ripe 
some part of the northern Trans-Indus hills; fruit is eaten by the natives, though rather 
and one or two specimens were grown at astringent, as is also the bark. 

Peshawar. It is a handsome little tree, grow- It grows in Coimbatore, north Canara, in 
ing generally to 3 or 4 feet in girth, the Malabar and Orissa, is the Toonkee of the 
largest seen being one of 6 feet girth and 35 Godavery and the Tookee of the Circars, and 
feet high at Jared in Khagan, and another iu Pegu it is found very plentifully through* 
about the same size on the Kishenganga. out the forests, seldom, however, of greater 
There are three trees (probably introduced by girth thau three or four feet, h is a very large 
fakirs) at Juggatsukh ( 6,000 feet) in Kullu, tree, in Coimbatore, the outer wood being 
and there called Bissahripala, the largest of white like that of other species of Diospyros, 
which is a remarkably fine tree of 12 feet and the inner black, very hard, heavy, and 
girth. Griffith remarks that the fruit is “ not susceptible of a high polish. It is seldom 
worthy of any notice,” but when fresh or obtained of great size. Its white wood is 
oven carefully dried, it is sweet and pleasant used for common purposes. Dr. Gibson 
enough, and the Affghaiis, &c., prize it, says that ho has not seen the tree in any 
large quantities being brought to the Pesh- of the Bombay forests, but that it is found 
awar baz^v from Sw4t, &c. Bellew men- sparingly in those of North Canara, as 

tions that it is eaten plain or with rice, or is below the Woolwa Ghat, and near. Meer- 

used in sharbats. It has the appearance of a jan inland. It occurs plentifully,^ in the 
dried cherry, but darker iu color. Irvine Southern forests of Pegu, from fifteen to 

states that, in the Panjab, spirits are distilled eighteen inches in diameter and fifty to 

from the fruit. See Diospyros melanoxylon. seventy feet in length and might afford apars 
J, Stewart^ Cieghorn. for naval purposes. The authority for the 

DIOSPYROS MABOLA, last point is Dr. McClelland’s Report, but 

Drcpyro* diMolor, B’iZW. | Cavamillea Philip. Dr. Brandis dMS not mentis this as a Pegu 
Embryopterifl discolor,(?.Don. | pensis, Lesrousi, tree. The fruit is called Toombee pullum, 
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Bumpli, iii, ‘ Corom. Plants,’ 1 to 46, by Dr. 
Roxburgh, and is the Ebony-Tree of the Coro¬ 
mandel coast It is found on the mountains 
of that coast as well as on those of Malabar and 
Ceylon. It grows to be very large, particu¬ 
larly the male tree of which the wood is also 
most esteemed. The leaves, which are sub¬ 
opposite, oval, oblong, obtuse, and villous, 
are deciduous in the cold season, the new 
ones appearing with the flowers in April and 
May; as in other species, it is only the centre 


Tumbai marana (ebonyJ 
Tam. 

Turn ball maram, Tau. 
Tumina chettu, Tel. 
Eng. Tumida, „ 

,, Tummeda, ,, 

Tummika, ,, 

Tunki chettu, ,, 

Tuniki chettu, ,, 



AKI Lin 7 i rniiippme islands, wood DlacK, very com- 

I Kmbryopteroskaki, G. Don. P»«‘- T**.® called Mabola is brown, 

«. Keg fig of Japan. With a p.nk-colored, fleshy rmd, alwut the 

Chinese fig, ^ quince ; Us flavour is said to be 

,, persimon. agreeable.— G. Don's Mill, Diet,, VoL 4, 

• -S'! Art • IVfn/Jt'/i e f.n/' .Ittv 




DIOSPYROS NIGRICANS. 


PIOSPYROS SAPOTA. 


Tam. aod is eaten by the poor people.— Drs, 
j^inslie, p. 233 ; Roxb ,, Wighty Gibson, 
McClelland, p. 10, Voigt-, O'Shaughfiessy, 
p, 428 ; Crqwfurd's Dictionary ; Captain 
Beddome, M. Ex. Jur. Report. See Ebony. 

DIOSPYROS MICROPHYLLA. Bedd. 
A lofty tree of the Anamalays dense forests up 
to 3,000 feet elevation ; very common in 
South CaUara, forests of the ghats and plains 
(Sooleya) Wynaad, trunk very straight, young 
bi^^hes vcrticellate, it lias the habit of 
, Leucoxylon buxifolium.— Mig. 

DIOSPYROS MOLLIS Ma-kleu, Burm. 
one of the black-dye plants. The blossoms 
of the shoe-flower plant are used by the 
Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the 
OAshew-tree gives a black to linen, and the 
fruit of the melastorna affords a black dye. 
The celebrated vegetable Shan black dye, is 
made from the fruit of this species of ebony, 
which is said to grow on the mountains that 
separate the Province of Tavoy from the 
Siamese territories. Isolated plants may be 
seen in the gardens of Tavoy, and Maulmain, 
but Dr. Mason has never seen one in flower, 
or fruit.— Mason. 

DIOSPYROS MONTANA. 

Biospyros cordifolia, Roxb., W. Ic. 

Kdiidu of Bea8 and Doab. Hirek ; Pasendu, Panjab. 
Teemroo Mahr. Erra gadda, Tel. 

Teotnboorni, Mahr. 

. A middle-sized, handsome, tree of the Cir- 
car mountains, in the hills eastward from 
Panwell, extending northwards to Ruenka 
Lake, near Nahu ; very common in the lar¬ 
ger Bombay jungles, both near the coast and 
elsewhere, and it would be one of the most 
common of their mountain trees if allowed to 
grow ; but it is generally cut oft' for burning 
material, or such like worthless purposes : 
It is not uncommon along the Si^dlik tract up 
to near the Ravi, and occasionally out in the 
plains westward from Delhi to near Sirsa. 
Wood dark and strong. Fitted for agricul¬ 
tural implements, in-door work, &c. Does 
not bear exposure, and could not be creosoted. 
Dr. Roxburgh says it is hard and durable, 
and is variegated with dark and white colored 
veins. Dr. Stewart says it ordinarily grows to 
about 3 feet girth, but he had seen tv<^o trees 
of 7 feet. The wood is used for native roofs, 
&c. The fruit is not eaten, and he had heard it 
called “poisonous.” In some places it is 
applied to the hands for the boils, to which 
the bhisti are subject.— Drs. Ainslie, Voigt, 
Gibson, L- Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS MOONII, Thw. A middle- 
sized Ceylon tree near Cultura and Pasdoom 
corle. Branches terete slightly pilose when 
young but soon glabrous. 

DIOSPYROS NIGRICANS, Dalz. A ^ 
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tree of the Bombay Ghats ; Arboreous, glab¬ 
rous turning very black in drying, leaves mem¬ 
branaceous glabrous.— Bedd. Ic» Plant. 

DIOSPYROS NlLAGlRlCA,Berfrf. A 
middling-sized tree of Sispara ghat, Nilgiris, 
allied to D. Candolliana of Wight.— 

Ic. Plant ; Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS OOCARPA, Thw., Ka- 
lookadoonibaireya-gass, Singh. A middle- 
sized Ceylon tree of the Kornegalle district, 
and at Ilaiagam, near Kandy at no great 
elevation. It furnishes one (‘f the Calamauder 
woods.— Thw. En. PL T^eyl., p. 180. See 
D. hirsuta and D. qusesita. 

DIOSPYROS OPPOSITIFOLIA, Thw. 
Kaloomidereya-gass, Singh. A middle-sized 
tree of Ceylon at llinidoon corle, up to an 
elevation of 1,000 feet, leaves opposite slight¬ 
ly pilose when young. The timber much 
resembles (lie true calamancler wood.—YVne. 
E7i. pi. Tjeyl.^p. 181 ; Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS OVALIFOLIA, Wight Ic. 
t. 1,227. A middle-sized Ceylon tree at 
Jaftha, in the Central province, at Hewahette 
and below liapootelle, at an elevation of 2,000 
to 4,000 feet.— Thw. En. PI. YjCyL, p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS PANJCULATA, Dalz. A 
middling-sized tree, branches glabrous, leaves 
glabrous lanceolate, grows in Bombay ghats 
and in the Carcoor ghat, Wynaad at 2,000 to 
3,000 feet elevation.— Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS PRURIENS, Dalz. A 
small or middling-sized tree, young branches 
densely hirsute with long yellow hairs, very 
common throughout the Wynaad up to 3,000 
feet elevation also in the Anamalays, the 
South Canara ghats and plains, Tinnevelly 
and Bombay ghats, also found in Ceylon.— 
Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS QU^SITA, Thw., Ka- 
loomidereya-gass, Singh. A great tree of 
Ceylon, at Singherajah and other forests 
between Ratnapoora and Galle. This species 
produces the most valuable of the timber 
known as Calamander wood so much esteemed 
for ornamental cabinet work. Its branches 
are glabrous, leaves glabrous prominently 
reticulated, D. quaesita is nearly allied to D. 
crumenata, but its larger leaves and fruit, and 
its pentameious flowei’s, well distinguish it ^ 
Thw. En. PI. Tjcyl., Vol. iii, p. 180. See D. 
hirsuta and D. oocarpa. 

DIOSPYROS RETICULATA, The D. 
Tesselaria of Poir, is a native of Mauritius, 
an elevated tree, of which the heart-wood 
forms ebony. 

DIOSPYROS ROYLEI. Syn, of Dios- 
pyros ebenus : Diospyros melaiioxylon. 

DIOSPYROS SAPOTA. Syn, of Achras 
sapota. 
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DIPA. 


DIPSACUS FULLONUM. 


DIOSPYROS STRICTA, Eoxh. A 
tree of Tipperah. — Voigt, 

DIOSPYROS SYLVaTICA, Booth,, PI 
Cor, 1, p, 38 to 47. 

Soondoo Kadoombaireya- I Tella-goda Teliigu. 

gasa, Singh. I 

A middling-sized tree, common in the Pe¬ 
ninsula in many of the Western Coast i'orests 
up to about 3,000 feet, also in the forests of 
the Northern Division and in Ceylon, in the 
damp forests in the Hantani district and near 
Ratnapoora, up to an elevation of 4,000 feet.— 
Thw. En> PI Zet/l.y Vol, iii, p. 178. 

DIOSPYROS TMWAITESII, Bedd, A 
middling-sized tree, branchlets, young leaves 
and inflorescence rufo-tomentose grows in 
Ceylon, at no great elevation ; allied to, but 
quite distinct from D. candolliana of Wight. 
— Bedd, Ic, Plant, 

DIOSPYROS TOMENTOSA,Ro.rZ».; W. 
Ic., Cleg, 

D. lotiiB, Linn, 

Tumal, Kiu. Bkno. i Kendu. Panjab. 

Tumal. Hind. | Kaka tanduka. Sans. 

Mit’ha fcendu. ,, I Chitta tumiki. Tel. 

This tall elegant tree grows in the northern 
part of Bengal, in the Panjab, in Kullu and 
Kangra. aud is common in the Sewalik tract, 
westward near to the Ravi and extending to 
the Kherre jungle. It attains full size in 60 
years. Length of trunk to first braindi 8 or 
10 feet, aud girth 4 feet. The wood of young 
trees is'white, but that of old trees is black, 
and is termed ‘‘ abnus sap-wood soft: when 
the heart-wood, becomes black, it is fine, 
extremely hard and black, but somewhat 
brittle and is used by zemindars for ploughs, 
and for the wood-work of their houses. It 
carves well, and insects are said not to touch 
it. In and near the Rohilkund Siwalik tract 
handsome work-boxes, &c, are made from 
the wood ; combs are made from it in the 
Ambala district ; in Kangra, &c., it is used 
for ploughs, in house-building and for small 
boxes. The fruit, which is said to ripen in 
June with the mango, is eaten, being sweetish 
and astringent, and not unpleasant. Raspings 
of the wood called Burad-i-abnus are officinal, 
being given as an alternative.— Lt.-CoL LakCy 
Dr, Cleghorn, Kullu and Kangra, Dr. J. 
L. Stewart. 

' DIOSPYROS TOPOSIA, Ham. 

D. racemosa, Jloxh. FI. Ind. 11. p, ; W. 1c. 

Embryoxjterie racemosa, G. Don. 
Kaha-kaala. Singh, i Tovaray. Tam. 

A middling-sized tree of Ceylon, of the 
Tinnevelly hills, and of Silhet, glabrous, leaves 
corii(?eous, not uncommon in damp forests, 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet.— TRw. En. 
PI. 7*€yl,, Vol,, iii, p. 179. 

DIPA, Sans, a lamp. 
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DIPAWALI, Dipali or Diwali, a hindoo 
festival in honour of the hindoo god Kar- 
takeya, held on the new moon of the month 
Kartik in September or October, when lamps 
are lighted by every one, after a little oil 
is put on the head to commemorate the kill¬ 
ing of Narakasura by Krishna.— fVUson. 

DIPA MALA, a Sikh festival means a 
garland of lights: a pillar in front of a 
temple, on which lights are put : Dipara 
dhaiia or Dipdaii is the lamp sacrifice to an 
idol. In the Dipdan a lighted lamp is sus¬ 
pended from a tree for ten days after the 
death of a ielativx‘ to light the spirit on its 
way to Yamapuri the cily of Yama, the judge 
of the dead. Also a liglited lamp is sent 
floating on the Ganges and its duration is 
watched, as indication of a good or evil future. 
The Diprnal pedestal is an essential part of 
every large hindoo teni])le. It is often of 
great height and furnished with niches or 
brackets, each of which holds a lamp on 
festivals, especially on that of the DewaJi, 
the feast of lamps celebrated in the autumu 
in honour of the hindoo goddess, Bahwaiii 
or Knli.— Wilson 

DIPANGA, a district of Bawean whose 
people employ the Javanese language. 

DIPHYLLEIA CYMOSA, Mich, A 
tree of Japan. 

DI PLOP ELM A, a genus of reptiles of the 
Section Bufonia, and Fam. Rhinodermatidse. 

Gen Diplopolma ornatum, 7). <t* B. Goalpara. 

„ ,, piilchrum, Gunth. Aracaii. 

,, Engystoma Berdmorei, Blytk. Pegu, 
f'ara. Bufonidaj. 

,, Bufo melanostictus Schn. Ceylon, Mergui. 

„ „ Kelaarti, Gunth. Ceylon. 

„ „ asper, Sthl. Mergui. 

„ Scutiger Sikkimmensis, Blytk. Sikkina. 
DIPS OR DIBS, .tEgypt. Honey of sugar: 
Raisins. 

D1PSADID-<E, a fiunily of reptiles, com¬ 
prising the genus Dip.sas. 

Dipaas cynodon, C. dc V. Thayetmyo, Tenasserim. 

„ trigonata, Schn. Subathoo, Jeebore. 

,, forsteni, D. d: B. Bengal. 

„ nigro-marginata, Blytk. 

„ bubalina, Klein. 

„ multimaculata, Schl. Hongkong. 

„ multifasciata, Blytk. Subathoo. 

„ hexagonotus, Blytk. Andamans. 

,, hoops, Gunth. Bengal, Borneo. 

„ dendrophila, Bemw. Penang. 

„ gokool, Gray. Bengal, Penang. 

„ Ceylonensis, Gunth. Ceylon. See Dipsaa. 

DIPLICUS and MIMULUS. Monkey 

flow^er. 

DIPLOLEPIS. See Galls. 

DIPSACEAil. See vSeabiosa elcgaus. 
DIPSACUS FULLONUM, Teasle, or 
Fuller's Thistle, is, according to Royle, the 
i Duttsokoo.^ of the Indian Materia Medipa.— 
O'Shaug/messy, p. 404. 
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DIPTEROCARPACE^. 


DIPTEROCARPACEAE. 


DIPSAS (LaurefitiL Bxxn^vm ( OppeU) 
a genus of serpents, Meed by Cuvier under 
the great genus Coh^oer. Body compressed, 
much less than the head ; scales of the spinal 
row of the back larger than the otheis. 
Dipsas hexago7iotus, Blyth is well dis¬ 
tinguished from Z>. trigonaia by a series 
of broad hexagonal scales, commencing at 
the occiput and continued along, the whole 
back. The lateral ;jcale8 (towards the abdo- 
miiial plates) are distinctly grooved. Head 
a;s in Z). trigonata ^iVid various affined species. 
(Colour bright ruddy-ferruginous, inclining 
to coial-red ; paler below, atid mottled, with 
black bordering some of the scales of the 
upper parts. Head green, the throat white, 
pud the labial plates posterior to the eye 
yellow : a slight blackish occipital streak. 
ScutSB 247 ; Scutellae 126 pairs. Rows of 
scales 21. Length of a young specimen 18 
in., of which tail 4 in. It probably grows to 
a large size, and may become wholly green. 
Dipsas mdica, Cuvif:r : Coluber bucephalus, 
Shaw. Black, annulated with white.— Eng, 
Cyc.^ VoL ii, p. 360. See Dipsadidse. 

DIPSAS, a genus of Lepidopterous insects, 
the larvae of which have several curious 
modes of working. Those of D. isocrates 
odcupy the interior of a pomegranate which 
they enclose in a web, to prevent it falling. 

.DIPSACEiE, Juss, The Scabious tribe 
of 3 Gen. 16, Sp., viz., 7 Dipsacus ; 4 
Scabiosa ; 6 Morina. 

DIPTERA, an order of Insects, 

Sec. Athericera, 

Fam* Vluscidae, comprisiiigi 

Diopais Westwoodii, De Haan, Java. 

„ 8ub-notata Westw, Philippines. 

„ sphryracephala, Hearseina, Westw^ Neeraacha 

India. 

„ achiaa, maculipennis Westw^ Java. 

„ colax variegatua WestWy Java. See Insects. 

The “ Peepsa '^—a troublesome Dip¬ 
terous insect, very small and black, floats 
like a speck before the eye. The bite of 
this leaves a small spot of extravasated blood 
under the cuticle, very irritating if not opened. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No, XXIX, p 426. .; 

DIPTERIX ODORATA. 

Tonkin bean, Coumarouna odorata. 

A native of the woods of Guiana, used as 
a perfume for snuff.— O*Shaughnessy, p. 304, 

PIPTERIS HORSFIELDII and Mati- 
onia pectinia are two ferns of Mt. Ophir in 
Malacca. They bear large spreading palmate 
fronds on slender stems six or eight feet high. 
Wallace, p. 

DIPTEROCABPACEZE, the Camphor 
tree tribe of plants, a natural order generally 
of large trees, arranged in live genera and 


35 species, 33 of which grow in tlie East 
Indies and Java, viz., 11 of Dipterocarpus ; 
10 of Hopea ; 5 of Vatica, and 4 of Vateria. 
More than two-thirds of the species inhabit 
mountainous or hilly parts of the two penin¬ 
sulas. Almost every species abounds in a 
balsamic resinous juice, known as dammer 
and piney, when hardening on exposure, and 
wood oil when remaining liquid. That from 
the genera Vatica and Vateria, hardens on 
exposure, but the exudations from the Dip- 
terocarpi retain their fluidity and are the wood 
oils of the bazars. Some of the species pro¬ 
duce a fragrant resin which is used as incense 
in the temples. Dammer is used in India, 
for most of the purposes to which pitch and 
resin are applied in Europe. Wood oil alone, 
or thickened with dammer supplies a useful 
varnish for wood, possessing the valuable pro¬ 
perty of repelling for a long time the attacks 
of white-ants as well as of resisting the 
influence of the climate. Dr. Wight observes 
that the trees of this order growing in Madras 
are all natives of the hilly tracts of the 
Balaghaut. In Sylhet, Chittagong and Pegu, 
where they abound, they occupy the plains, 
lu Java one species, Dipterocarpus littoralis 
is found on the sea shore. The natural order 
abounds in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, which 
are the chief sources of the dammer of com¬ 
merce. The Borneo tallow is said to be ob¬ 
tained from the seeds of a Dipterocarpus tree, 
and is generally run whilst melted iilto joints 
of bamboo. It has a pale greenish tint, is very 
hard, and approximates nearly to a vegetable 
wax. Several trees of the genus Diptero¬ 
carpus produce a nut, that, when compressed, 
yields a fatty oil, which Having been recently 
sent to England, has been used extensively 
under the names of vegetable tallow and 
vegetable wax. Three species of this genus 
are common in Sarawak, under the name of 
‘ mencabang one of them, ‘ mencabang 
pinang,’ is valued for its close-grained timber, 
the others do not grow so large in size, but 
have larger leaves and fruit. The one most 
valued for producing the oil, is a fine tree 
growing on the banks of the Sarawak river ; 
it attains the height of forty feet; the leaves 
being large, and the branches drooping to¬ 
wards the water, give it a very beautiful 
appearance : its fruit is produced in the 
greatest profusion about December aad Janu¬ 
ary, being as large as a walnut, with two 
long wings to the seed. These Huts are 
collected by the natives, and yield a very 
large proportion of oil, which, on being al¬ 
lowed to cool, takes the consistence of sperm, 
and in appearance very much resembles that 
, substance. The natives at present only value 
' this as a cooking oil ; but when the demand 
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DIPTEROCARPTTS. 


DIPTEKOCARPtJS GRANDIFLORA. 


for it in Europe becomes better known to ; feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
them, they will doubtless increase ther manu- from the ground is 20 feet.— 7 >r. Brandis, 
facture of it. In England it has proved to j Dli^TEROCAKPllS, Species, Kanyoung, 
be the best lubricating substance for steam | Buum ? A tree of Akyab. Used in house- 
machinery, far surpassing even olive oil ; and i building, and sometimes for posts. This tree 
it has been used in Manilla in the mami-1 grows to a large size, and is not very plentiful. 


facture of candles, and found to answer ad¬ 
mirably. As it becomes more common, it 
will doubtless be applied to many other pur¬ 
poses. From the quickness of its growth, 
and the great profusion with which it bears 
its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continue, become a profitable object for culti¬ 
vation, by which the quality and quantity 
would most likely be improved and increased. 
It is also found in Java and Sumatra, and 
a similar substance has been lately sent 
from China. In Borneo the oil is called by 
the natives indifferently ‘miniak mencabang,^ 
or ‘ miniak tankawan.’— Wight, Voigt, p. 
124; Crawfurd Dictionary, p. 118; Lowe's 
Sarawak, London Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPU S, a genus of enormous 
trees with erect trunks, growing in Ceylon, 
Assam, Tipperah, Burmah, Pegu and Tenas- 
serim where D. turbinatus, Roxb, ; D. costa¬ 
tus, Gartn, ; D. incanus, Boxb ; D. alatus, 
Roxb. and D. trinervis, Blume, are known to 
occur. They abound with resinous juices, 
called wood oils, which dissolve caoutchouc, 
and have medicinal properties similar to 
Copaiba. D. Jsevis, D. turbinatus and han- 
yee-nee*^ I), alatus ? are all nearly identical 
and are useful for planking when not exposed 
to wet, extensively used in the Straits for 
this purpose in house-building. They are 
magnificent forest trees growing straight to 
the height of 250 feet and more ; an incision 
in the form of a cup is cut into the lower part 
of the trunk of the tree, which acting as a 
natural reservoir, collects the oil as it descends. 
— Voigt, McClelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUJS, Species. Doon, 
Singh. Grows in the central province of 
Ceylon, where its timber is used in house¬ 
buildings. A cubic foot weighs 29 lbs., and 
it lasts 50years.^-Afr. Mendis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Kaung- 
mhoo, Burm. a tree of British Burmah, of 
an immense size used for canoes. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 100 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
cubic foot, — Dr, Brandis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species, Kyau-thoo, 
Burst. A large tree found in the hills of 
British Bnrmah, wood used for canoes and 
cart wheels. A cubic foot weighs fcs 43. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 


—Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. The sour 
wood oil tree, a large tree, grows on the 
Karen mounfains, but it produces compara¬ 
tively very little wOod oil.-— Dr. Mason. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS, Roxb. 

Battee Sal. Beno. | Aing? Burm. 

Ka-Nyin. Burm. 1 Wood oil tree. Eng. 

A magnificent forest tree of Pegu and the 
Mascal islands, rising 250 feet in height. It 
is found chiefly to grow on laterite in the 
Tounghoo and Prome districts. Its wood is 
of a light brown colour. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 38. In a full grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 100 feet and avei age girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 25 feet. It sells 
at 4 annas per cubic foot. This timber is 
excellent for every purpose of house-building, 
especially for posts. It is useful for planking 
when not exposed to wet and is extensively 
used in the Straits, for house-building: when 
exposed to wet, however, it rapidly decays, 
and canoes made of it do not last over 3 or 4 
years.— Drs. Roxb., Vol. ii, p. 609, McCleU 
land, Brandis, Voigt, Captain Benson. 

DIPTEROCARPUS AISGUSTIFOLU 
US, W.SfA. 

D. costatus, Roxb. | Tilla garjan, Rakh. 

A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a 
w^oo<l oil in the largest quantity.— Voigt^ 
Roxb., Vol. ii, p. 613. 

DIPTEROCARPUS COSTATUS, Roxb., 
Syn. of Dipterocarpus angustifolius, W. ^ A, 

DIPTEROCARPUS GLANDULOSUS. 
Thw. Dorana, Singh. A large Ceylon tree, 
growing in the Saffragam and Ambagamowa 
districts, at no great elevation.— Thw. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA, 
Wall. 

Eng, En. Burm. Kunnean phiu- Burn. 

Ain ? ,, Large flowered Dipterocar- 

Ain tha. „ j^s. £no. 

An immense tree of Burmah, Pegu and 
Tavoy which grows on the sandy plains near 
the sea-shore, and on a similar soil in the 
interior. This tree, in company with a few 
other kinds, forms extensive forests which 
cover upwards of 2,000 square miles in the 
province of Pegu. The wood is somewhat 
more durable than that of “ Kanyin” D. alatus, 
and is used for canoes, house posts, planking, 
&c. A cubic foot weighs 55 fts. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch 60 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet frotn the 
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^ ,DIPTEROCARPUS UINER. 

grouiiil is 10 feet. It sells at 9 annas per 
cubic foot It grows also, in Tavoy./Jrs, 
Wdllick^ Bra7idis and Mason^ Col. Frith, 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIS ? Tng- 
tha, Burm. a tree of Moulrnein, the wood 
of which is converted into planks for building. 
•^Caf, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

. DIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS, Thxo. 
Boohora-gass, Singh. An imniense tree of 
Ceylon, growing in the Saffragam district, at 
no great elevation,— Thwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INCANUS. A tree 
of Chittagong.— Roxh., VoL ii, p. 614. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS, Thw. 
An immense tree of the Satfragam district, 
in Ceylon.— Thwaits. 

DIPTEROCARPUS LAEVIS, Buck, 

DipterocarpuB turbinatus, Roxh. 

Til«a giirjun. Beno. Ka nyeen phyu. Burm. 
Ka oyeen tha ? BURM. Wood oil tree. Eno. 

Ka nyeen nee. „ Horro, Singh. ? 

'This majestic tree grows to a height of 2oO 
feet. It is met with in Assam, Tipperah, 
Chittagong, Burraah and Pegu. Found very 
abundant all over the provinces of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, where its wood is used 
similarly to D. alatus. Dr, Mfvsou says it is 
a very useful timber, which is sawn into boards 
at Tavoy and Mergui, and used in house 
building. Where not exposed to the wet, they 
answer as well as teak, and are sold at half 
the price ; they are, however, not impervious 
to white-ants. But Captain Dance, who tells 
us that it is used for rafters and planks, adds 
that it is an inferior wood, by no means dur¬ 
able as it rots as soon as it is exposed to wafei* 
and shrinks readily. He says that Dr. McClel¬ 
land speaks of this wood more favourably, 
but thinks he must mean some other wood, 
as this is decidedly had, very porous, and 
when kept, the oil oozes out and stands in 
globules over it, it warps to a great extent, 
and though used for cases does not last for 
more than about two years. In the cold 
weather the tree is largely notched near the 
ground, and the wound charred. After this the 
oil or balsam begins to ooze out, sometimes 40 
gallons daily, a balsam that compares favour¬ 
ably with balsam of copaiva, maximum girth 
6 cubits, maximum length 70 feet. When 
seasoned, floats in water.— Roxb, VoL ii, p. 
612, Drs. Mason, Voigt, Captains Dance 
and Benson. Vide No. 81, page 135 of 
Dr. McClelland’s Report. 

DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFO- 
LIUS, Thw. A great tree near Ratnapoora, 
in Ceylon,-— 

DIPTEROCARPUS SCABRIDUS, Thw. 

A greai tree neai’ Ratnapoorg, in Ceylon.— 
Thwaites: 

DIPTEROCARPUS UINER, Blume, 
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DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS, 

A tree of Java. It yields a resin which is 
shhstitnted for Copaiva like wood oil. 

DIPTEROCARPUS TUBERCULA- 
TUS, Roxb. and D. of Chittagong, pelosus 
of the Muscat Islands are also known. 

DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS, 
Roxb. 

DipterocarpuB loevis, Hamilton. 

Shweta-garjan. Beno. I Hora-gaha. Singh. 
Ka-nyin. Burm. | 

A native of Chittagong, Tipperah, Pegu, 
&c., to the eastward of Bengal where it grows 
to be an immense tree. This tree is famous 
all over tlie Eastern parts of India and the 
Malay islands, on account of its yielding a 
I thin liquid balsam, commonly called wood oil. 

I To procure the balsam a lani’ge notch is cut 
into the trunk of the tree about thirty inches 
from the ground, where a fire is kept up until 
the wood is charred, soon after which the 
liquid begins to ooze out : a small gutter is 
cut in the wood to conduct the liquid into a 
vessel placed to receive it. The average 
produce of the best trees during the season is 
said to be sometimes forty gallons. It is 
found necessary every week to cut off the 
old charred surfaces and burn it afresh. In 
largo healthy trees abounding in balsam they 
even cut a second notch in some other part of 
the tree and clear it as at first : these opera¬ 
tions are performed during the months of 
November, December, January and February ; 
should any of the trees appear sickly the 
following season, one or more years respite is 
given them. The D. costatus,Roxb., is a native 
of the coast south of Chittagong where it is 
called Tileagurjun, The ‘ D. incaiius, gurjun* 
of Chittagong, “D. alatus” of Pegu and Mascal 
island, also yield the oil. At Hazarec 
ke hath, in Chittagong, 100 feet above the 
level of the sea, large myrtaceous trees are 
common, and show a tendency to the Malayan 
fiora, which is further demonstrated by the 
abundance of Gurjun {Dipterocarpns turbu 
natus). This is the most superb tree to be 
met with in the Indian forests ; it is con¬ 
spicuous for its gigantic size, and for the 
straightness and graceful form of its tall 
unbranched pale grey trunk, and small sym¬ 
metrical crown : many individuals are 
upwards of 200 feet high, and fifteen in girth. 
Its leaves are broad, glossy and beautiful, 
the flowers are not conspicuous ; the* wood is 
light-brown, hard, close-grained and durable, 
and a fragrant oil exudes from, the .trunk, 
which is extremely valuable as pitch and 
varnish, &c., besides being a good' pnedicine. 
The natives procure it by cutting transverse 
holes in the trunk, pointing downwards, and 
lighting fires in them, which causes the pd to 
flow. This tree furnishes timl^r qif great 
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siase and streugtli. It is fit for any purpose for 
whicji ‘‘ Saul”, is employed, being of the same 
family. It is chiefly employed for (;anoe and 
boatbuilding. It is found in all the forest 
districts, except Proine, where it is scarce. 
It is found throughout the southern as well 
as all the Sitaiig forests, disappearing curiously 
onougb wherever the Acacia catechu appears. 
Thus, where the latter is in perfection, in the 
northern part of the Thavuwaddy and Prome 
districts, the wood-oil trees are rarely seen, and 
where. the latter is found in perfection, as in 
the southern forests and throughout the forests 
of Tounghoo, west of the Sitaiig, there is no 
Acacia catechu. The wood oil tree grows in 
light sandy soil, near the hanks of streams, 
and in dense forests ; frequently attaining 18 
feet in girth, with a proportionate height. 
The oil is extracted by cutting a large notch 
in the tree, a few feet from the ground, and 
occasionally stimulating the secretion by 
scorching the surface of the scar, which is 
generally converted into charcoal and gives 
the oil a dirty black appearance.— Roxburgh 
JPlora Indica, l^nl. ii, p. fil2. Rhode's 
MSS. Hooker^ Him. Jour.^ Vol. ii,/). 348. 
McClelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ZEYLANICU8, 
Thw. 

Hora-gass. Stnoh. 

A great tree in Ceylon, abundant up to an 
elevation of 3,000 feet. A cubic foot weighs 
45 lbs., and its timb(U’, which is used for the 
roofs of common buildings, lasts 15 years.— 
Thwaites^ Mr. Mendis. 

DIPUC, a supposed reversed mode of writ^ 
ing cupid. See. Rama. 

DIRASANA, T Kh. Acacia odoratissima, 
— Roxb.f Wilid, also A. speciosa, Willd. 
W. and A., also Albizzia lebbek, Benih. 

DIRISANA GUM. The Acacia sirissa 
yields a large quantity of this clear gum.— 

M. E. J. R. 

DIRASANA, See Bluigavat-gita. 

DIRECTION ISLAND, called by the 
Malays PuloPaneekee Ketchell in lat. 0* lo' 

N. , long. 108“^ 5' Jv and 50 miles Aom St. 

Barbe. 

DIRGHADEVA, See Ins(’riptions. 

DIRGHA TAM as, See Kakshivat. 

DIRHAM. Patariya Dirhams are men¬ 
tioned by Idrisi as current at Mansura and 
in the Malay Archipelago about a. t>. 900. 
Mr. Thomas supposes them to be coins of the 
TaJiir dynasty then ruling in Khurasan. Vide 
Weights. 

’ DIBTA KA KEKRA. Hind., properly 
Da^. The Sea Crab. See Cancer. 

DIRYA.KA-KAF. Duk. Bono df cut. 

tie fish * 

DISA KALU. Tel. Setavia, sp. 
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DISC, Aureole or Gloire encircling the 
heads of gods au 4 saints signifies perfection. 
It was originally intended, in the Sabiean 
worship, to represent the solar orb, but in 
the course of time, the symbol was multi- 
pliediy added to and its meanings similarly 
increased and, in its changes, it has repre¬ 
sented the sun, the moon, and the whole 
planetary .system ; it has been an emblem of 
monotheism, tritheism and polytheism, of par¬ 
ticular local divinities as well as of those with 
universal dominion. In Egypt the Delta or 
triangle sign, was originally the type of Baal, 
afterwards of Siva or Mabadeva and was 
presently when placed with its apex upwards 
A, used to denote fire, the element consecrated 
to the first named god. When placed with 
its apex downwards T 7 , it typified Vishnu or 
water,* and there were many other meanings 
attached to it, some of them very gross. 

DISCS of steel, from 6 to 9 inches in 
diameter, and about an inch of breadth of 
rim were worn by all Sikh soldiers. The 
edges are ground very sharp, and after having 
gained velocity by being rotated on the fore¬ 
finger of the right hand they t^re projected to 
a distance of 50 or 80 yards, with consider¬ 
able force, therefore, but with such want of 
dexterity or impossibility of regulating their 
flight that the bystanders are more in danger 
than the object of the aim. The Chakra, the 
discus of the god Vishnu, resembling a wheel 
or quoit, is whirled round the middle fin¬ 
ger. ^le Chakra is mythologically described 
as a circular mass of fire, darting flames 
in all directions, which, thrown by the 
god.s, slays the wicked, and then returns to 
the hand from which it issued. The Sikh 
Akali usually have several of them on their 
conical caps. They are expensive and are 
almost useless weapons. See Akali, Chakra, 
TTindoo, Siva, Namam, Kasambi, Vishnu. 

DISCOBOLI, a family of fishes. 

Fihst Group.— Cyclopterina. 

Gen. 3 Oyelopterua. 

Sf.cond Group. —Liparidina. 

Ocn. 8 Liparis. 

DISCOGLOSSID^, a family of reptiles, 
comprising 

Megalophrys montana, Kuhl. Ceylon. 

„ gigas, Blytk. Sikkim. 

„ guttulata, Btyth. Pegu. 

Xenophrya monticola, Gunth. Sikkim, Rhasaya. 
CacopuH aystoma, Schn. C. globuloiue Gunth. Russeb 

conda, Carnatic. 

DISTEGOCARPUS CARPINUS, S. ^ 
Z. Carpinus japcnicay Bl.^ D. laxiflorai & 4 * 
Z, Carpinus^ Bl.^ are Japan trees. 

DISTICHODONTINA, a group of . fiahes 
of the family Characinidw, which may ^ 
thus shown ; 
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Fam . 2.—Characinidae. 

First Group. —Eiythrinina. 

Qm. 4 Macrodon, 5 Erythrinus, 1 Lebiasina, 1 
T^liulina, 4 Coryuopoma. 

Second Gkoup.—C urimatiDa. 

Otn. 15 Curimatufs, 12 Procbilodua, 2 C»notropua, 

8 HamioduB, 1 SaccodoO; 1 Parodon. 

Third Group.—C ifhariniua. 

Otn, 2 Cith&riuus. 

Fourth Group. —Anoatomatina. 

Qen. SAnoitomus, 2 RbytioduH, ]4 Leporinue. 

Fifth Group.—T ehagonopterina.. 

Otn, 2 Piabucina, 4 Alestee, 5 UradiyaleBteB, 
88 Tetragonopterus, 1 Scissoi-, 1 Pseudochalceuu, 

2 Chirodon, 1 Chalccu.^, 10 Brycoii, A Chalcinopsin, 

2 BryconoM, 1 Creagrntua, 4 Chalcinuf, 3 Gastro- 
ptlecus, 2 Piabuca, 1 AgouiateK. 

Sixth Guoi p.— Hy(lio(7oiiliia. 

Otn. 7 Anacj’rtiis, 1 JIy/.tjicodoi), 3 .‘^'alminus, 

8 Hydrocyon, 1 ^arcodart s, 1 Oligosarcus, 7 Xipbor- 
hamphus, 5 Xiphostoiaa, 3 (’ynodon. 

Sevekth Gitoui*.—Disfcicliodontiiia. 

Otn, 7 DiatichoduB. 

Eighth Group.—I chthyborina. 

Otn, 2 IchthyboruB. 

Ninth Group.— Crenuchiua. 

Otn. 1 CrenuchuB. 

Tenth Group.— Sorrasalinonina. 

Otn. 1 13 Serrasalmo, 18 Myletes, 

1 Catoprion. ^ 

DISCOMYCETES. See Fungi. 

DISTILLATION. The principal matters 
distilled from, in India, are Toddy, Date, Sugar, 
Bice, Mahwa flowers, barks, cereals, fintl sub¬ 
stances yielding perfumes. Tbo Bombay toddy 
or aiTBck*8till is a most simple and clumsy con¬ 
trivance. The still consists of a large eavtben 
jar, of the shape of that used by water carriers, 
bat many times more capacious. The re¬ 
ceiver is of the same form ami material 
as the still, but somewhat smaller in size, — 
the form^er being two and a half, tiu? latter 
one and a half feet in diameter. The still 
mouth is plugged up with a piece of wood 
luted with clay—a hole is cut in the side 
of the still near the top, and int4» thi.s is 
fastened a wooden spout, which conveys the 
spirituous vapour to the cooler. This last 
stands on a tressle or fraine of wood, placed 
over a pit for holding water, ami cooling is 
effected by a man lifting successive tills of 
water from the well in a cocoanut ladle, and 
pouring it on the top of the codhu*. A vessel 
of water with a small spout or drip is occasion¬ 
ally resorted to. A cocoanut tree will yield 
idxiut four seers of toddy or sap a day : 
■eventy-five seers of toddy or the produce for 
(pne day of eighteen cocoanut trees, furnish a 
tharge for a still, yields twenty-five seers of 
liquor ou a fii*st distillation—on the second it 
. a&rds eight seers of liquor considerably 
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underproof. The process of distillation just 
described is nearly as unskilful as can be, and 
a third, if not a half, might be added to the 
returns were a little more care and attention 
bestowed on the matter. A strong liquor, 
culled ^^Maliwah,’* in popular repute amongst 
the natives, especially the Parsees, In Western 
India, is distilled from the berries of the 
Mnhwjih tree, the Bassialatifolia. The ber¬ 
ries are about tin* size and form of marbles. 
Ill Surat, they are fii\st steeped or mashed 
in casks. So soon as they get iuto a state 
of active fermentation, the fermeuted liquor 
is drawn off and carried to tlie still, and 
more water poured over the berries, suc¬ 
cessive cbiirges being added so long as the 
worts are strong enough to ferment. A suffi- 
I cieiit number ol' casks, or mash tuns as they 
may be called, are employed in tMe work so as 
to permit a diarge of the still to be supplied 
ou each drawing ofl’from the fermenting tuns : 
as it takes a couple of days to complete the 
pro(!es.s of fermeutation, but worts already 
drawn off Avoiild sour were this to be waited 
for before tln^ fn st run was run oflT. The still 
(consists of a wooden tub, with a copper bottom, 
built over a siiiTinv* of brickwork :—over the 
mouth of this is placed a Jiuge copper saucer, 
the centn* of the hoi loin terminating in a 
nipple, 'I'llis is ])lacc 4 l over the mouth of the 
tub whicli contains the liquor, and is fitted 
tight after the still lias been charged : it is 
thou tilled with (!old water, a fresh supply of 
whicli is ))onred into it from time to time as the 
original fill gets heated. A bamboo spout 
passes through the side of the tub just above 
tlio level (d' the liquor inside—it terminates 
iu a tint shovel or hollo shaped dish under the 
nipple, into this the spirit, condeused in the 
under side of the saucer, trickles down—it is 
run off and r(‘move<l into a suitable receptacle 
outside. A second or third distillation is 
resoi teti to when the liquor is requii'ed to be 
made very strong. 

The Portuguese in India for the purpose of 
rectification use a very neat and serviceable 
variety of still, l»y them called an Alembic. 
It 4 Mnisists of a common cooking pot as a 
boiler, with a eyliinlrical head of the same 
<Iiameter, and generally about tlic same depth, 
as the boiler Tlie bottom of this is a cone 
closed ill at the apex, the mouth of which 
covers that of the boiler. Around its inner 
edge JH a slight turned up lodging or ilange, 
from which a pipe or worm leads the Spirit. 
The liylindrical poi'tion of the top being filled 
with cold water, the spiritujous vapour is con¬ 
densed by it in the inside of the c<me|w aud; 
trickling down, is caught by the fiatigU ^d 
carried off by the pipe. This is a cboWBUieht 
and serviceable implement, and may be so 
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used to give very excellent results. In the 
Panjab, the first spirit that passes over is 
called “phur and ‘‘ek-atisha*' or once dis¬ 
tilled. This is colIt‘Cted in vessels and dis¬ 
tilled again in another ntill, when the spirit 
passes over it \h eallpil “ do-Htisha,” or 
‘‘double distilled.” 'I'liis is of two qualities, 
according to strength. 'l'h(^ spicen and Havor- 
ingS) or “masalali,*’ used in distilling, are the 
following;—“ Sak,” nr bark of the kikar, 
which is often erroneously supposed itself to 
yield a spirit on distillation, it is only added 
to promote and a(;celerate the fermentation of 
the molasses, &<•. 'I’riphalla the three Myro- 
balans, mixed together as an astringent. 
Rose leaves ; Lotus flowers (niinfar) ; Gao- 
zaban. (Cacalia kleinii) ; Violets ; Badyan, 
anise seed ; Limes and lemon peel (sangtara) ; 
Saffron ; Sandalwood, red ainl white; “ Mimdi 
buti” (Sphmranflius) ; Kashnuz (eoriaiider); 
Adrak (ginger) ; Ilaelii (eardamoms) ; Musli ; 
Darchini (cassia or einnamon); Gajar (earrots) 
dry and fresh ; Motya (jessamine) ; Seb 
(apples) 5 Naspati (pears) ; Shir (milk) ; 
llaugban, ghi ; Meat, (?) Misri (sugar); 


were destroyed by the flood.— Taylor. See 
Garuda, Sacti, Serpent. 

DIT^IWUN. The Ehadashi, or 1 Ith, of 
the bright half of the month Katik^ is a day 
also known by the name of Bodini. On this 
day a ceremony is observed in celebration of 
Vishnu^s return from his slumber of four 
mouths, during which he is representecl to 
have been with i2q/a Bui in Fatal or the 
infernal regions. The Mudra Rakshasha, a 
Sanscrit play, says, 

May Vuhnu't shrinking glance 
yield peace and joy—as waking from his trance 
His opening eyes are dazzled by the rays 
From lamps divine that blaze: 

Those eyes that with long slumber red 
Ambrosial tear-drops shed, 

As pillowed on his snake-couch mid the deep 
He breaks reluctant from his fated sleep. 

No marriages and but few festive ceremonies 
have taken place in the meantime, and the 
Difhwun is the signal for their commence¬ 
ment. Houses are cleaned, hnd smeared 
afresh with cow-dung, and the fruit of the 
Sing*haray Ber and Ckunaka^sagy and other 
; dainties of the season may be lawfully en« 


Taraal patr (uromntic. leaver) ; Taj (nroraatic ; joyed.— Suppl. Gloss. 
flavoring leaves) ;Ikd-rnusk (willow flowers); j djtremA, a genus of fiehes of the family 

KocfniM /mnflbi • A rnlmr / nmhf'iMrris i • KhAWi * 


Kastun <musk); Aral.ar (amborgns) ; Khawi I R^WoVo^a^ i^ E the™ are 16 species 

1!^! i of Dilrema and 1 of Hysterocarpus. 

DIU on the south coast of Kattywar, is a 
castle, town and district belonging to the 


latter); Chob-chini, (Smilax cliiua) ; Salep | 
misri. Intoxicating drugs. 

Distilled waters contain a little of the 
volatile principles of plants, and may be 


town 
Portuguese. 


and 

The town has been repeatedly 


distilled either off the plants, or by distill- besieged by rulers of Guzerat and the Dek* 
ing some essential oil with water,—The but it cemdnues in the p<mer of the 
following waters may be obtained by using 
2 lbs. of fresh or 4 lbs. dried leaves to two 
gallons of water ; of the seeds, one pound. 


(From seedg, Pty 
( chetis alwaln 


••1 


AJouain, Jaymne- 
Beng. Bind. Nan- 


AJwain water.... ^ s khoah Pera. Ame 

ooa Arab. 

Anise...Seeds.Sonf. 

Marjoram.Dried leaves.Murva 

CaJ epot.Fresh leaves.Kyapooti. 

Celery.Seeds.nurulli. 

Coriander.. Seeds.Daniya. 

Indian dill.Seeds.Soya. 

Hemldeamos.Roots, 7 Iba.Ununtamul. 

Juniper.Berries.Hoober. 

Musk bibtsouB.Seeds..Hub-ul-mosk. 

Sandal.Wood,bruised i lb. Sufed sandaL 


pp, 31) fo 


Tula!, white.Fresh leaves.Sufedtulsi. 

T^pata, Oinna-) 

momorn tamala, > Leaves.. 

Folia malabathrl} 

—PoweWs Hand-Book, Vol. 

315. (yShaughnessy. 

DITA. A tree of Mindoro, its sap 
mixed with an infusion of the Abyab or rind 
of the fruit of the Sago palm, (cabo negro) 
is used by the wild tribes of Mindoro, to 
poison their arrows. 

DTTI, the wife of Daksha* 

DITI one of the two wives of Casyapa 
(Lamech) mother of the Asura or Daitya who 
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Portuguese. Diu Head or Diu Point is the 
southern-most point of the province of Guzerat. 
Diu Island is in lat. 20^ 42' N. and L. 71^ Cf£. 
Diu Town stands on the east end of the 
Island of Diu, the fort being in lat 43' N. 
and long. 70° 59' E.— Postan^s Western In¬ 
dia, Vol, i, p. 112; Horsburgh. 

DIUBN.^, a tribe of birds, of the order 
Raptores, which may be thus shown : 

Order II.—Raptores or Birds of Prey. 

Tribe I.—Diumss. 

Fam. Falconids. 

Sub^Fcm. Falconides, 2 gen. 2 8ub*gen. 15 sp. 
viz., 5 Faloo, 2 Hypotriorchis, 5 Tinnucnlus, 8 HientX. 

3ub-Fam. Parninss, 2 gen. 3 sp., viz., 2 Baza, 1 
Pemis. 

Sub-Fam. Elaninm, 1 gen. 1 sp., viz., 1 Elanus. 

Suh’Fam. CircsBtinss, 2 gen. 8 sp., vi&, 1 C&e«- 
tuB, 2 Hssmatomis. 

J^lhFam. CiroioM, 2 gen. 6 sp., vis., 5 sp. 

1 Poliomis. 

Suh^Fam. Aooipitrinm, 8 gen. 6 ep., via., 8 Aeeh»i- 
ter ; 1 Mleronisus and 2 Astur. '' 

Svh-Fam. Thrasaetinse, 2 gen. 5 eg., viz., 1 Feett- 
dastur: 4 Spizaetus. 

Sub-Fam, Aquiliw, 4 gen. 8 sp., viz., 1 Entolmae' 
tuz; 5 Aquila; 1 loHnaetus; 1 Hieratus. 

Sub-Fam. Buteonihss, 2 gen. 4 sp., viz., 1 Ay^i- 
butes, 8 Bntco. >' 
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Suh-Fam, Haliaetinw, 6 gen. 7 ap., viz., 1 Pandion; 
2 Pontoaetus; 1 Blagrua, 1 Hallaetus; 1 Haliastur, 1 

Milvue. 

Fam, Vulturidac. 

Sub-Fam, Vulturinae, 2 gen. 2 sp., viz., 1 Vultur, 
1 Otog^ calvufi. 

Suh-Pim, Gypinae, 1 gen. 3 sp., viz., 3 Gyps. 
j Suh’Faiti. Saroorhamphinge, 2 gen. 2 .sp., viz., ; 
jfaTcorhamphus: 1 Neophron percnoptema. ‘ 

/ Sub-Fam. Gypaetinse, 1 gen. 1 sp., vie., 1 Gypae. 

'toBbarbatus. 

/Tribe II.—Nocturn®. 

Fam. Strigidee. 

8ub*Fam. Buboninse, 5 gen. 12 sp., viz., 1 Nyctea ; 
4 Bubo; 2 Aaio; 2 Scops; 3 Ketupa. 

SvHhPam* Atheninae, 2 gen. 9 sp., viz., 1 Ninox 
BOutatuB; 8 Athene. 

Sv^Fam» Syrniinee, 1 gen. 3 sp., via., 3 Syrnium, 
Indrani, Sinense and nivicolum. 

Suh-Fafn, Striginse, 8 gen. 3 sp., viz., 1 Phodilus 
badiuB; 2 Qlaui flammea and Javanica. 

DIVAKARA, Sans. From diva, day, 
and kara, from kree, to do. 

IJIVADATSI or Divadratsa, Tam. Vitia 
Tinifera. 

DIVE PARRE, Singh. A wood of the 
westera province of Ceylon, used in common 
house*buildings. A cubic foot weighs 44 fts. 
and the timber lasts 20 years. — Mr, Mendis, 

DIVIAN-DIVA, Sans. Senna. 

DIVI-DIVI, also dibi-dibi, also libi-libi. 
Cttsalpinia coriaria, a plant of South Ameri¬ 
can origin, belonging to the natural order 
** Casaalpineae,” naturalized in India and now 

§ *own at several stations in the Madras and 
engal Presidencies, Bangalore, Hoonsoor 
and Guntoor. The seed pods have been 
extensively used for tanning leather, and for 
this purpose are considered superior to all the 
Indian astringents. Leather tanned in this 
way is considered equal to that of the best of 
Europe manufacture. A good sized tree in 
the West Indies is said to produce about 
BOlbs. annually. Its leaves are doubly piu- 
nate, and the leafleats of twelve pair with* 
out a terminal one; they are oblong, obtuse, 
smooth, very entire. The flowers are dis¬ 
posed in spikes issuing from the extremities 
of the branches ; they are small, yellowish 
i|nd slightly fragrant. To these succeed 
oblong compressed somewhat obtuse pods 
curved laterally, the inner side being concave 
imd the other convex. The seeds rarely 
exceed three or four in each pod, and are of 
a brownish color. It is to the curved pod of 
this leguminous shrub that the commercial 
term of Divi-Divi, or Libi-Libi, is given. 
The average produce of pods from a full 
grown tree has been estimated at lOOlbs. 
height, one-fourth of which consists of seeds 
, or refuse, leaving about TSlbs. of marke- 
matter. ** Divi-Divi” pods are of a dai'k 


brown color externally, when ripe, trans¬ 
versely wrinkled and curled,from 1 to 2 inches 
long, and f of an inch wide. The outer 
skin of the pods is very thin, and peels off 
easily if tlie pods are ripe. Underneath it, 
and separated from the seeds by a Itfyer of 
woody fibre, is a considerable thickness of 
astringent matter of a light yellow color. 
Each pod contains from 2 to 4 seeds in sepa¬ 
rate compartments. The a.stringent matter 
in the walls of the pod, is almost pure tannin. 
An excellent tannin, slightly darker in color 
than that manufactured froni galls, may be pre¬ 
pared by a separate process. About 60 or 66 
per cent, of the whole pod, (excluding seeds) 
consists of impure tannin. The remainder being 
made up of woody fibre, starch, and gum. The 
powder of the pods is of a light, yellow color, 
taste purely astiingent, and strongly resemb¬ 
ling tannin, as met with in commerce. At 
an interval of six feet apart, an acre of 
ground will contain 1,210 trees, yielding an 
average of 810 cwts., and 30 pounds of divi- 
divi, or above 20^ tons of marketable matter, 
worth, at only £5 per ton, £200. Should 
the interval between the trees be extended 
two feet more, we shall, still have 680 to the 
acre, the produce of tvhich would not impro¬ 
bably be increased by tba increased space 
given for the extension of the branches. The 
ground in which this tree admits of being 
cultivated is that which is least adapted to 
the staple products of tropical agriculture ; 
guinea grass may be profitably raised beneath 
its shade, and as with the exception of the 
tliree years which precede the commencement 
of its bearing, there is hardly any deduction 
to be made from its returns, it promises to be 
among the most valuable objects of a planter’s 
attention. Divi-Divi rosombles a dried pea- 
shuck curled up filled with yellow powder, 
and a few dark brown seeds. Its tanuin 
differs materially from that of nutgalls. The 
quantity of mucilage it contains precludes it 
from the use of dyei s, but the experiments of 
Mr. Rootsey of Bristol showed the pods to 
contain 50 per cent, of tannin, and it is large¬ 
ly used by curriers. It ap[)cars also from 
trials made that one part of Divi-Divi is 
sufficient for tanning as much leather as four 
parts of baik and tlie process occupies only 
one-third of the time. The selling price 
ranges from £8 to £13 per ton.^ The im¬ 
ports into the United Kingdom from 1814 to 
1850 ranged from 10 tons to 3,900 toBS* The 
seed pods of this tree being known to coiUtaiu 
a large percentage of astringent matter^ in¬ 
duced Dr. Cornish to use them in fever. 
Juror* s Re port f Madras Exhibition — 
Indian Annals^ No, Vllf p, 120* Simmonds 
Comm. Products^ p, 503. 
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DIVI LADNEB, the forbidden fruit of 
the Ceylonese, is the produce of ti species of 
Tabernaemontaua.— Eng, Cyc.^ Vol. ii, p. 3G5. 

DIVINATION is a regular science 
among Malays who resort to diviners on all 
occasions of importance—as for instance the 
almost universal custom in all nations of fix¬ 
ing on a propitious day to commence a jour¬ 
ney or any undertolcing. The commonest 
system is analogous to the Roman ** sortes”—a 
.Koran is used for this purpose : they have also 
books filled with sentences and words, the 
person consulting them cuts in with a kris 
and the sentence marked by the kris point is 
interpreted to suit the wants and wishes of 
all parties. In the Allu ordeal of the Inndoos 
of Guserat, a cloth or a raw hide is dedicat¬ 
ed to one of the forms of Durga, the claimant 
of a disputed boundary puts it over his shoul¬ 
ders and walks over the contested limits. In 
Sind’h the “ son*’ or “sugum” is a kind of divi¬ 
nation by means of the position of birds and 
beasts, their cry, the direction of their flight 
and other such particulars. The divination, 
by lots, auguries, and omens, by flights of 
birds, as practised by the Getio nations, 
and described by Herodotus, and amongst the 
Germans by Tacitus are to be found amongst 
the Ri^poots. Their books on the subject 
could supply the whole of the Augurs and 
Aruspices, German or Homan. The inaho- 
medans in India often cast lots, and in 
Sind is a practice similar to that of the 
mountaineers of Scotlaiul, called Sleinanac.hd, 
or, ** reading the speal-bone,” or the blade- 
bone of a shoulder of mutton. The poet 
Drayton alludes to the practice of this “ divi¬ 
nation strange” amongst the “ Dutch made 
English,” settled about Pembrokeshire, in 
his Polyalbion, Song 5. Camden noticf^ 
the same superstition in Ireland. The ordeal 
of taking out a piece of gold out of a pot of 
hot oil, Karahi lena is common in India. If 
the accused do so without being scalded he 
is deemed innocent. The ordeal amongst the 
hindoos called Dibyn or Divya is from a 
Sanscrit word meaning Divine. In the tola 
or weighing ordeal, the accused is weighed, 
then certain ceremonies are performed and he 
is again weight and if found lighter he is 
guilty. In Agni^ or fire ordeal, the accused 
touches five or heated metal, and if burned he 
is guilty.* In Jaia^ or water ordeal, the 
accused is.^dipped under water, whilst an 
arrow is shot and a person runs and brings it. 
If the accused be still alive, he is innocent. 
In the poison, or Vnha ordeal, if the accused 
a^ddow it with impunity he is innocent. 
Others are the Kosha or drinking holy water j 
th^ Tkkf^ulOi or chewi^ grains of rice :: th^ 
tapto-masha*” or taking a masha weight of 
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gold out of ajar of hot oil or butter. In the 
Dharmarcha or Dharm-adharma ordeal, 
drawings of dbarraa and adharma, virtue aud 
vice^ are covered with cowdung aud put in a 
covered vessel, from which the accused draws 
cue. In the tulasi, the leaves of the tulsL • 
and water are swallowed after an oath. The 
tulsi is sacred to Vishnu. In the KacEa 
ghara, or unbaked pot, such a pot is filled 
with water and carried to some distance with¬ 
out spilling Bel-Bliaudru, is swearing by the 
leaves of the Bel which is sacred to Siva. 
Gangajaloy swearing on the Ganges water. 
Oevala, or Devalaya, swearing in a temple, 
before an image. Gao, a cow, swearing, 
while holding a cow’s tail ;— Brahman, 
swearing while touching the feet of a brahman. 
tSima or Simba, the ceremony, after religi¬ 
ous rites, of pointing out a boundary. In 
hiudooisrn nine ordeals were recognised. In 
trivial cases, a few grains of rice that have 
been weighed with the Salagramma are put 
iuto the mouth of the suspected or accused 
person, who chews them and spits them 
out on a pipnl leaf. If the person bo in¬ 
nocent, the grain appears as if stained with 
blood ; if guilty the rice is dry. In the 
trial by Kosha or imago water, the accused 
person drinks some of the water with which 
an idol has been washed, aud if the accus¬ 
ed survive free from calamity through the 
uext fortnight, he is innocent. The or- 
deid of the balance is applied to women, 
children, the aged, blind, lame and sick men, 
and to brahmans. After a fast of 24 hours 
both of the accused and the priest, the accused 
bathes in holy water, prayers are offered up 
and oblations arc presented .‘to fire. The 
beam of the balance is then adjusted, the 
cord fixed and the accuracy of the scales 
ascertained. The accused then sits in the 
scale and while being w'eighed, the priests 
prostrate themselves, repeat certain incanta¬ 
tions and after an interval of six minutes the 
accusation paper Avith the written accusation 
is bound around the head of the accused who 
invokes the balance thus ; Thou I oh balan^,. 
art the mansion of truth ;thou wast anciently 
contrived by the deities : declare the 
truth therefore, oh ! giver of success^ and 
clear me from all suspicion. If I am 
guilty, oh ! venerable as my own mother, 
then sink me down : but if innocent then 
raise me aloft.” The accused is then re¬ 
weighed ; if he then weigh heavier, he is 
found guilty, but if lighter, he goes free. In 
the trial by fire, the accused in India walks 
barefoot into a mass of burning' pipul leaves 
(Ficus religiosa)— ^in Siam, oveiv^a ^t filled 
with burning charcoal. In the ordeid by 
boilings oil, the accused has to thrust the baud 
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into the scalding fluid. In the hot iron ordeal tests of innocence. The opposite ends of two 
nine circles are drawn, each 16 fingers in arrows are held by a rattan laid upon the 
diameter, and each the same distance of hands by two persons placed opposite to each 
16 fingers apart. The bands of the accused other, they are parallel to and just sufficiently 
are rubbed with unhusked rice (paddy) apart to allow of the suspected persons hand 
and all marks ou them cai^fully noted seven being held between them. The ends of the 
peepul leaves are then bound with seven arrows merely rest upon the flngei's. The 
threads on each hand, and the priest gives arrrows are supposed to move towards and 
him a red hot ball to carry as he steps from close upon the guilty hand. In Bastar, the 
circle to circle, keeping his feet within each leaf-ordeal is followed by sewing up the 
until he reach the eighth, when he thi*ows accused in a sack and letting him down 
the ball on a heap of dried grass inside the into water waist deep ; if he manage in 
circle. If his hands^ which are then examin- his struggles for life to raise his head above 
ed, be not burned, he is pronounced innocent, water he is finally adjudged to be guilty. 
In Japan, a reputed thief bears on his hand Then comes the punishment of extracting the 
f pieca of thin paper having the figures of three teetlu This is said in Bastar to be effected 
duties. On this a piece of red hot iron is placed with the idea of preventing the witch from 
and if his hand escape, he is pronounced free, muttering charms, but in Kumaon the object 
The water ordeal, is in vogue, in India, in of the operation is rather to prevent her from 
Burmah and in Borneo. In India, the ac- doing mischief under the form of a tigress 
eused stands in water, nearly up to his waist, which is the Ihdian equivalent of theloup-ga- 
attended by a brahman, staff in hand. A per- rou of Europe. The Hejaz Arab licks red-hot 
son near, shoots three arrows from a bamboo iron as, an ordeal. 

bow and a man hurries to pick up the fur- Amuleis are worn by almost all eastern 
thermost shaft. As he takes it from the nations. They are especially prized by ma- 
ground, another person runs towards him homedans, both young and old of whom wear 
from the waters edge ; at the same moment, them. They are usually put on the young to 
the accused grasps the brahmans staff and ward off disease and to guard from the evil 
dives beneath the water. If he remain there eye, and consist of figures with numbers on 
till the two arrow fetchers return, he is inno- pieces of paper,or Arabic words, often extracts 
cent, but if any part of his body appear, he from the Koran engraved on potstone or sil¬ 
ls guilty. In Burmah, a stake is driven into ver or gold and woi1\ from the neck. They 
the water, the accuser and accused take are also put over the door ]K>rch or on the 
l^ld aud together plunge beneath the water house wall. Amongst the Malays of Java 
and he who remains longer submerged is Mustika means amiTler, which is always some 
declared to have truth on his side. In the very scarce substance and which being worn 
poison ordeal, white arsenic and butter in a about thb person they are supposed to act as a 
mixture is administered. In the snake ordeal, talisman, and ward off evil. The Musiika 
a cobra and a ring are placed into an earthen Kerho or Buffalo Amulet is quite white aud 
pot, and the accused has to withdraw the ring, round a like marble, nearly an inch in diame- 
In the idol ordeal, two images one called ter, and semi-transparent ; it is stated to be 
Dharma or Justice the other Adharma, or In- found at Panggul. The Mustika Waringin a 
justice are placed into a jar, and the accused calcareous concretion, is found at Ngadi Rejo. 
is allowed to draw ; if the Dharma image be It is quite black aud a little smaller^ than 
withdrawn he is innocent. The Borneo Dyaks the Mustika Kerbo. Wariugin is the name 
place two pieces of salt in the water, to repre- of a tree, the Ficus Benjamins, which always 
sent the accuser and accused, and the owner of adorns the open plain in front of the hous^ 
the piece dissolving the first loses the cause, of Javanese chiefs. 

Also, two shells are placed on a plate and Arati^ Tau, is a hindu ceremony for ward- 
lime juicer squeezed over them and he whose ing off the evil eye. * * 

shell moves first, is pronounced guilty or The Karachi tribes of Persia —in some 
innocent, as may have l^n resolved on. But parts called Kaulee and Soosman—are unques- 
the more common mode amongst the Dyaks tionably gypsies. They wander Ibdut the 
is for ti^e accuser and the accused to plunge country, and their habits are tlie seme as 
thehr heads beneath the water and he who re- those of this singular people elsewhOtei The 
mains lonmis free. The Briqjari people use men are tinkers, basket-weavers, dealers in 
fhe brahSi of a Nim tree, the Azadarachta cattle, sheep-stealers, and thieves ; but their 
Indica. A husband throws it on the ground women, in one respect, differ i^dely from 
and turning to Us wife, says, if thou be a true gypej females in Euro]^. Mr. Bmtow, in 
woman to me, lift that nim branch. Arrows his account of his extraordinary race— has 
are sometimes used in North-western India, as commended the strict chastity of the gypsy 
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woipeu ; but the Karachi ladies of Pei’sia 
are quite iudepeudeut of any such rigid 
virtue and one and all earn money in other 
ways than by telling fortunes. One very 
common mode of divination in Persia, is 
called the ilm-i-shoona or “ science of the 
shoulder blade” and practised by cutting 
out the blade bone of a sheep newly killed 
and examining the lines and marks upon 
it. This was common in England in old 
times, and in Scotland in the last cen¬ 
tury. Pennant mentions it in the latter 
eountiy, where it was termed “ reading 
the spale^bane, and he gives an account of a 
Highlander in the Isle of Skye foretelling the 
event of the battle of Ciilloden by this means. 
The history of the life of Colonel Gardiner, 
and of many others amongst Christians prove 
that visions are not conlined to half civilised 
races. Confucius gave rules for this species 
of sorcery. Tacitus informs us, that among 
the ancient Gennaus, who were originally 
Scythians, the prototype of Rhabdomaucy 
was engraven on rods. The Chinese had 
also rods with similar in.«icriptiong. The 
Arabs, before the birth of Mahomed, divined 
by bundles of arrows in the Caaba. Maho¬ 
med destroyed this practi<!c. The Romans 
had peculiar modes of diyination : their dies 
fasti, nefasti, their auguries, &c. 

Sir if. E. Tenneiit mentions that the prac¬ 
tice of astrology at the present day in 
Ceylon, and the preparation of the ephemeres 
predicting the weather and other particu¬ 
lars of the forthcoming year, appear to 
have undergone little or no change since this 
custom of the inhabitants of India was des¬ 
cribed by Arrian and Strabo. But in later 
times the brahmans and the buddhiats have 
superadded to that occupation the cast¬ 
ing of nativities and the compositioii of 
horoscopes for indivi«luals, from which tin* 
SophistcB described l)y Arrian abstained. It is 
ractised alike by (ho highest and most hura- 
le. castes of Singhalese and Buchthists from 
the Vellala, or agricultural aristocracy, to 
the beaters of tom-toms, who have thus 
acquired the title of Nahaiiya^' or astro¬ 
loger. The attendance on particular cere¬ 
monies, however, called Balli^ which are con¬ 
nected with divination, belongs exclusively 
to the latter class. Amongst the mahome-1 
dans of British India, astrology is almost 
unheard of, though they keep their caleudar, 
or Jantri and thejoshi calculates the ephmeris. 
The hindus also have their Calendar or 
iPanjangam, but they all practise divination 
fV6m b^ks, foi* which the Chintaraini pasta- 
kam is in use in the South of India* Amu- 
charms, signs, and marks are, however, 
everywhere in use in the East. Of a similar 
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nature was the blood sprinkled on the door¬ 
posts of Israel in B^gypt, a sign that the 
destroying angel was not to enter, the inmates 
being under the divine protection. A similar 
preserving token is referred to in Ezekiel ix, 
4, where the man ‘‘clothed iu linen,” having 
a writing ink-horn by his side, is commanded 
by God to set a “ mark” upon the foreheads 
of those who grieved for the abominations of 
Jerusalem. “Behold my sign !” says Job 
xxxi, 35, accordhig to the marginal reading ; 
or, “Behold, hero is my Thau” (a mystic 
mark), as Calmet renders it,evidently refemug 
to some distinctive badge which he wore ; and 
Paul, probably alluding to some acknowledged 
sacred sign, observes “ henceforth let np man 
trouble me, for I bear in my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus.” Portions of St. John’s 
Gospel were worn by the early Christians, 
and verses of scripture were even placed upon 
horses. Among the Anglo-Saxons, amulet 
gems were much esteemed. King John had a 
large collection, and, in the sixteenth century, 
amulets were warehoused in large quantities, 
and usually worn round the neck, as a pro¬ 
tection from pestilence, as the following item 
shows : “ a hundryth weight of amletts for 
the iieke, xxx® The celebrated Nos¬ 

tradamus give.s the following extract from 
a MS. poem on the virtues of gems, writ¬ 
ten by Pierre de Bouilace in the fourteenth 
century : “ The diamond renders a man 
invincible ; the agate of India or Crete, elo¬ 
quent ami pnxdent ; the amethyst i*esists 
intoxication ; the cornelian appe^es anger ; 
the hyacinth provokes sleep.” There are 
six description of charmt^ or “ muutras” 
known in Goozerat, which ale described ill 
a sericH of works forming the scriptures 
oil the subject, or jMuntia Shnstra.” A 
chanII called “ Maruii Muntra” has the 
power of takiug away life ; “ Molmu Muntra” 
produces ocular or auriculai’ illusions ; 
“ Sthuinbhuu Muntra** stops what is in 
motion ; “ Akurshun Muntra” calls or makes 
present anything ; “ Wuslieekurun Muntra*’ 
lias tlie power of enthralling ; and “ Oochatun 
Muntra” of causing bodily injury short of 
death. Many of the charms worn byhindoos 
and nndioinedans are merely to distract or 
avert the evil-eye. A not unfkequent one 
in sickness, is a string formed of hair that has 
been combed out of the head, to whidl is 
attached a piece of the Acorus calamus root, 
a cowrie shell, a marking nut, and the bye of 
a peucoek\s feather. All mabomedans have 
faith in chaims. In the lilahi Nainah 
(Section 12), on old Persian work, it is men¬ 
tioned that women, during parturitioii, derive 
considerable benefit fbom wearing a charm 
composed of certain ingredients mbde into a 
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little ball, wliicli must be “ perforated with a j 
b««’8 bristle.’’ Most of the mahomedau pil¬ 
grims when moving towards Meccan have a 
charm or ^‘tawiz” suspended around their necks 
ami almost ail maliomedaus wiieu setting out on 
a journey bind a piece of money on their arm, 
as a votive olfering to the Imam Zamin. In 
Arabia, the instant a foal is born, a charm is 
tied round its neck in a bag of black cloth, 
and sometimes in this the pedigree is placed. 
Many of the mahomedans of Turkey and Asia, 
c^y talismans about with them, especially in 
^;(Var, consisting of verses of the Koran, to 
which they attach extraordinary influence, 
and with one mahomedan soldier, who had 
fallen in battle, a whole Koran was found 
wrapped in the rolls of his turban. The 
mahomedans put up charms over the lintels of 
the doors, on the walls of their houses, and 
almost constantly use them on their arms as 
amulets, for tJie cure of ailments, to cast out 
devils, to ward off demous, fairies, enchanters, 
and to cleanse a haunted house. In exorcism, 
certain names (Ism, sing. Isma* pi.) are used 
by mahomedans, the ism-jallali, or fiery or ter¬ 
rible attribute is used ;also the ism jamali, the 
watery or air attribute, and with these they 
cast out devils, and command the presence of 
genii and demons. Amongst mahomedan 
women love-philters are in frequent use, and 
engraved amulets, and leaves and roots of 
plants, are worn by them to retain or win 
affections. The Revd. Mr. Ward once saw 
a mahomedan woman dropping slips of paper 
into the river, and upon enquiry, found that 
they contained some sacred words and 
that the woman was presenting these 
papers to the river-saint, Khaja khizr, in 
hopes of obtaining relief. Persians consider 
the number “ thirteen” so unlucky, that 
in general, they will not even name it. 
When they have occasion to allude to 
this number instead of mentioning sezdeh 
{thirteen)^ they say “ ziyad” (much more) or 
hech (nothing).— Wilsons Glossary of Indian 
Te^'tns Richard JF. JSurion^s Sindhy pp. 390 
to 404 ; Tod^s Rajasthan, Vol., i, p, 71, 
TennenVs Christianity in Ceylon, p. 184 ; 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No» 
6—12 June -^December 1853, p. 274 ; 
No - 8 KoZ. V, August, 1857 ; Gagers i^ew- 
graoe, p. 135. Milner^s Seven Churches 
of Asia, p. 127. Ras Mala, Hindoo Annals, 
VoLu, p- 403, Ouselefs Travels, Vol, i, 
p. 227* Skinny's Overland Journ. Vo, ii., 
p. 70, Wards View of the Hindoos, VoL ii. 
p. 71, Herhlofs Kanoon-i*Islam,—Burtods 
JBilgrimago to Meecah, Vol, m, p. 255^ De 
R4uw, Egypt tmd Chin, Vol, iu Sect xiii^ 
pv 164, Ochley's Saracens, VoL i, p. 62. 
DIVINE LAMAS, See Buddha. 
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DIVORCE, amongst the mahomedan^ is 
called Tallaq and is of seveml kinds, but all 
of them in the power of the husband. The 
hindoo law does not admit of divorce.. The 
budd’hist Burmese laws allow every facility 
for divorce. An appeal case was lately 
heard by the Privy Council, illustrating the 
mahomedan law of divorce. A moonshee 
wished to divorce his wife, without which a 
second wife would not have him, but he 
wished at the same time to avoid paying 
the first wife’s dowry amounting to R;^. 26,000. 
He had two modes of proceeding either by 
his own arbitrary act to repudiate his wife— 
in which case he must restore the dowry ; or 
to divorce the woman with her own consent 
which is khola, in which case he may keep the 
dowry or make any arrangement regarding it. 
After the divorce, the womaji must remain some 
months in seclusion, and be maintained by 
her late husband, till all chance of children 
has passed away. In a recent case the 
husband, by ill usage of his wife induced her 
mother to give up the marriage settlement 
and so proceeded by the khola method keep¬ 
ing the dowry. Both the Subordinate and 
Appellate Courts decreed the restoration of 
the dowry on the ground of force being 
used. Mahomodaus in India follow the 
Koran and Sharra, and marry to four 
wives, though some take into their house¬ 
holds a far greater number of women, under 
different designations, Mrs. Meer Hoossain 
Ally had heard of princes in Hindustan pos¬ 
sessing seven or eight hundred, and Tippoo 
Sultan had no less than nine hundred women. 
In Madras some of these are known as the 
“ Harm” which term is there applied to pur¬ 
chased women associating with their lord, but 
in Hindustan such are termed “ Doolee'* 
wives. These are not the “ Kuneez'^ or 
slave girls, who are servants. There are 
three forms of “ Tulaf^ repudiation or di¬ 
vorce, amongst mahomedans in India. Jst. 
Tulaq-i-byn, which consists in the husband 
only once saying to his wife “ I have cfivorc- 
ed” you ; 2nd. “ Tulaq-i-rujaee'' iu repeat¬ 
ing the same twice, and 3d. “ Tulaq-umooiu^^ 
Itiqd^ in three similar repetitions. 

DIWALI, Hind. 

Dipauli. Hind. I Deuli Hind. 

Dewaligeicha Kabn. | Dipali. ,, 

A hindoo festival, when lamps lit, on 
the two last days of the dark half of As win. 
See Dipawali.— Wilson, ^ ^ 

DIWAN KHANAH, amongst mahome¬ 
dans, the common half or place of roception. 
It has a line of flat cushions ranged round, the 
room, either placed upon the ground^ on^ on 
wooden benches, or on a step of masonrj, 
varying in height according to the ^ fasten 
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of the day. When such foundation is used, it 
should be about a yard in breadth, and slope 
very gently from the outer edge towards the 
wall, for the greater convenience of reclining. 
Cotton-stuffed pillows, covered with chintz 
for summer, and silk for winter, are placed 
against the wall, and can be moved to make a 
luxurious heap ; their covers are generally 
all of the same colour, except those at the end. 
The seat of honour is denoted by a small 
square cotton-stuffed silk coverlet, placed in 
one of the covers, which the position of 
the windows determines. Thus in Egypt 
a neatly-furnished room, can be had for 
51. or 6L—Burton^s Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Vol. ii, page 44. 

DIWANIYAH. See Mesopotamia ; Chal¬ 
dea. 

DIXAN, in Tigrc, is the first town that is 
met with after surracuuting the Tarauta 
passes. Ferret and Galinier say it is a group 
of wretched huts, scattered irregularly on 
the.top of a barren mountain, a miserable 
village, containing about 1,500 souls, Chris¬ 
tians and mussulmans. 

DIXON, Colonel Charles George, author 
of a sketch of Mhairwarah, an officer of the 
Bengal Artillery which he joiued on the 14th 
August 1813. He served throughout the 
Nepal war in 1814, 1815 and 1816. Was 
present at the siege and bombardment of 
Hatras in 1817. Was appointed Brigade 
Quarter Master to the Artillery and Pio¬ 
neers with the Right Division of the Grand 
Army during the Piudaree Campaign of 
1817-18. In 1820-21 was present with the 
Force which subjugated the Hill Tribe of 
M hairwarah. In May 1835 he was appointed 
temporarily to the Civil charge of Mhairwarah. 
In January 1836, he was permanently con- 
iinned as Superintendent of that District and 
as Commandant of the Mhairwarah Local 
Battalion. In March 1839, the Mhair Qorps, 
in conjunction with the Joudhpore Legion, 
under the command of Captain Dixon com¬ 
pletely routed a large body of outlaws at Kot 
in Mhairwarah and killed their chiefs with 
one hundred followers. In February 1842, 
his civil duties were enlarged by the juris¬ 
diction of the province of Ajraeer being added 
to that of Mhairwarah, independently of his 
command of the Mhair Battalion, and was 
appointed Commissioner of Ajmeer in March 
The Mhair race, amongst whom the 
latter part of his career was passed are one 
of the bravest and were amongst the most 
predatory i of the non-Arian races in India, 
and Colonel Dixon’s efforts were directed to 
cmliaii^^em. Gradoally the whole popu¬ 
lation b^me attached to industrial pursuits. 
Colonel Dixon built a now town, strong and 
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well planned, with two miles of wail as a defence 
and encotiraged strangers of various castes, 
particularly that of shopkeepers and buuneahs 
to settle in it, capital and a readier means of 
buying and selling being two of the great 
wants of the young community. Up to A. D. 
1838, the district was wholly dependant on 
supplies brought in (chiefly by plunder) from 
a distance. But by 1850 the population had 
much increased, and exported to suiTOund- 
ing towns and villages considerable supplies 
of produce ; and the sounds of honorable 
industry 'were Iieard not ouly in the vicinity 
of Nya Nuggur, but in three or four hundred 
villages erect(?d in the midst of the jungle. 
Civilization dawned on the face of those long- 
troubled bills ill some of its most benign¬ 
ant forms.— AlhcncBtim, No. \20\, dated 2nd 
November 1850. 

DIYALAH, a tributary of the Tigris 
river on its eastern side. See Tigris. 

DIYAN, Malay. Candles. 

DIYA-NA-GAHA, Singh., Mesua spe- 
ciosa.— Chois. 

DIYAR-BEKR, a town on the banks of 
the river Tigris. In its prosperity it con¬ 
tained 40,000 houses with numerous cotton 
looms constantly at work and it enjoyed an 
active trade in gall-nuts, not only with Kur¬ 
distan, but also with India on one side 
through Bagdad, and with Europe through 
Aleppo on the other. But about a. d. 1836, 
it had scarcely 8,000 houses, 6,300 Turks 
and 1,500 Armenians. See Iran. Meso¬ 
potamia ; Tigris. 

DIYA-SIAMBALA, Singh, ^schyno- 
meno aspera.— Linn, 

DIZABULUS, a Mongol ruler, is described 
as seated on a couch that was all of gold, and 
in the middle of the pavilion were drinking 
vessels and flagons and great jars, of the same 
metal. At the entrance of the tent there was a 
bench with cosmos (Kumis or fermented 
mare’s milk) and great goblets of gold and 
silver set with precious stones. Shah Rukh’s 
description of the constant drinking corres¬ 
ponds exactly to the account of the habits 
of the Mongol court in Plano Carpini and 
Rubruquis. Thus the former, on the occasion 
of Kuyuk Khan’s fonnal inthroning, says that 
after the homage had been done they began 
to drink, and as their way is, continued drink¬ 
ing till hour of vespers” (p. *758.) Rnbru* 
quis’vs account of his residence at the court of 
Mangu Klian is quite redolent of drink, from 
which one sees how Sultan Baber came by his 
propensity to strong drink.— Shah Muhh^s 
Embassy, Yule in Cathay, Vol. i, clxiv. 

DIZFUL, an important stream in Khuzis^ 
tan. The bed of an occasional torrent in 
ancient Susiana, called Ab-i-Bald, Which falls 
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iuio Dizful is covered with a peculiar kind of 
pebble, which being filled with little fossil 
shells resembling grains of rice, is called 
Sang-i-birinj, or the rice stone. These 
stones are also found in the river at Shuster, 
but of an inferior quality, and they are in 
much request throughout Persia for the head 
of the Nargil pipe, which is almost invariably 
composed of. this material, set in silver. 
See Khuzistan or Arabistau, Luristan, Sabi, 
Sus^ir. 

SI YAH. See Luristan. 

DJ£M£L, properly Jamal, Arab. A 
camel. See Camel us. 

DJAKSA, and Kliwon Patteh, in Java, 
are native officials. Djaksa is a judicial officer. 

DJABAIL. Burckhardt, in speaking 
of a tribe called £1 Haib, known in these 
parts, says they have no fixed habitations. 
They winter, he adds, when the pasture on 
mountain fails, on the coast about Djebail, 
TnpoU and Tortosa,— Robinson's Travels^ 
IToZ. ii, p. 74. 

DJINGI, Malay. Cucumis acutangulus. 

DJURNANG, Malay. Dragon’s Blood. 
See Calamus. 

DO, Hind., Pers. Two ; hence dohra, 
double ; do*patta a sheet of double breadth ; 
do^shala, a double shawl. Do-Suta double 
thread ; do-bara twice ; double distilled or 
over proof spirit. 

DO, Hind. Triticum asstivum. 

DOAB, Hind. Pers. ‘ Do* two, and ‘ ab* 
water. A tract of country lying between two 
rivers, a Mesopotamia. In tlie same way, 
Paqjab—from ‘pauj* five, and ‘ab* waters. 
In India, people speak of the doabs uf the 
Ganges and Jumna,—of the Godavery and 
Kistna—of the Tumbudra and Kistua, the 
Raichore Doab, &c. The doubs of the Pan- 
jab are fertile as far as the river influence 
extends, but have in the centre a high arid 
tract called “bar.** The names of the Doabs 
of the Punjab are in all instances, (“except¬ 
ing the first or Jalandhar Doab) the result 
of a rude attempt to join the names of 
the rivers on ^ach side into one word. Thus 
passing the Jalandhar Doab, between the 
Sutlej and the Beas, we come to the Bari 
,(Beas and Ravi.) Then between 
Ravi and Cheuab, the Rechnah Doab; 
between the Jihlam and Cheuab, is the Jach 
Doab^ The last Doab up to the Indus, 
takee/its name from that river, and it is 
called, Siudsf^ar, “the ocean of the Sind” 
or Indus river. The Bari Doab is that district 
of the Paqjab in which Lahore and Umritsir 
are built, also the sanitarium of Dalhousie 
near the Kala*top forest and the district of 
Montgomery to the south of Lahore. The 
Sari ppab has, 1,200,000 acres of uutiiled 
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land of which 180,000 are covered with 
jungle. This Doab has two features, viz., 
a fiat alluvial tract, called “ dhaya” several 
miles broad, running along either river and 
producing tamarisk and jhand. Also an ele¬ 
vated dorsal plateau in the Manja or middle 
part and called Ganj-i-bar, or bald country. 
Its soil is intensely arid, often saline, and 
produces only some salsolaceous plants and a 
few bushes of jhand. The district lying 
between the Indus and the Jelum, called 
the Sindsagar doab is 147 miles broad in the 
widest part, and whilst it is the largest, is the 
most sterile and least inhabited, abounding 
with undulating bare eminences, and rugged 
declivites. The Rechnah doab, between the 
Cheuab and the Ravi, is seventy-six miles 
in its widest part, and consists of an arid 
plain. The Bari doab (sometimes called 
Manja, whence the Sikhs resident here ai-e 
called Manja Singh), between the Ravi and 
Beas, is the narrowest of the doabs. The 
Julindar or Jalendra doab, the smallest, is 
between the Beas and Sutlej, and is in a better 
condition than the other intra-fiuvian tracts. 
The population of the Gangetic Doab is 
800 to the square mile, of the cultivated 
tracts of Pegu 782, of the Central Provinces 
365. The anterved of the ancient hindus, is^ 
the Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and 
Ganges. From the narrow point in which it 
terminates the valley broadens as it stretches 
away towards the west, embracing a greater 
and greater area between the Ganges and 
Jumna, The whole of its immense supeifficies 
forms a vast, populous, and busy hive, enriched 
by human industry, and embellished by human 
taste. On the map no country is so thickly dot¬ 
ted with great townships and cities, and under 
the sun, no country makes up such a highly 
interesting prospect of green fields, orchards, 
and gardens, in a continuous succession. In 
this (jair savauah man has had his abode from 
a remote antiquity, to reap rich harvests, and 
live amidst plenty. Here were the cities of 
thepre-Vedic Dasya races. Here rose the first 
cities of the Arya race. In the plains of the 
Doab, the rajahs of Hastinapoor, of Indra- 
prasthra, and of Kanouj, exhibited the high¬ 
est power and splendour of hindoo sovereignty. 
The rich districts watered by the Ganges and 
Jumna have always tempted the avarlBe of 
the foreign conqueror. Here was the resi¬ 
dence of the most famous hindoo Mges. 
From this birth-place of arts and civilization 
wisdom travelled to the west. This Doab 
is the battle-ground of the Pandoo against the 
Kuru—of the Ghiznivide and Ohcrian agattist 
the hindoo; of the Mogul against the Patan— 
of the Mahratta against the Mogui^and of 
the British against the Mahratta, where 
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many a spot is hallowed by tradition, and 
many a ruin is consecrated by history. In this 
l)oab almost every inch of land is under the 
plough. From Allahabad to Sheeoabad there 
are four large cities, and villages at frequent 
intervals. A similar distance in Bengal is no 
doubt dotted with the same number of vil¬ 
lages but has not one town equal toFuttehpore, 
Cawnpore, or Mynporee. Here the rural 
population is more intelligent and spirited 
than the same class in Bengal. The hum¬ 
blest Doabee lives upon better food, and 
covers his body, with more abundant cloth¬ 
ing than the humblest Bengalee. The cat¬ 
tle here are various. Camels, buffaloes, horses, 
donkeys and oxen are all made to assist 
man in his labours. The fondness of the 
Doabee women for coloured millinery evinces 
a more refind female taste, and to them may 
remotely be traced the impetus which is 
given to the various dye-manufactures of 
the country. The agricultural women of the 
Doab use ornaments of brass and bell-metal. 
The same class in Bengal is in the habit of 
wearing shell-ornaments, and a pair of Dacca 
shell-bracelets may sometimes cost the sum of 
two hundred and fifty rupees. One parti¬ 
cular ornament in general use amongst the 
Doabee women, of both the upper and the 
lower classes, is the teeka, which is in the 
shape of a tiny crescent made of gold, silver, 
or tinsel, according as the wearer is circum¬ 
stanced. It is fixed with an adhesive sub 
stance on the forehead, just between the eye¬ 
brows. These teekas are not a little prized 
and coveted by the Hindoos tan i young men. 
They train bulbuls to exe(!ute little commis¬ 
sions of gallantry. On a given signal, the 
bird goes seizes and carries off the teeka from 
the forehead of a woman, as precious booty, 
to her pining lover. The Doab, like Bengal, 
is flat and alluvial. The vast plain is unin¬ 
terrupted by a single eminence ; but the soil 
and climate differ in the same degree as does 
a Hindoostani from a Bengalee, The tall and 
robust figure, the firm step, the stern eye, and 
the erect bearing of the manly Hindoostani. 
are everywhere to be seen. In Bengal the 
oxen nlone form beasts of burden. A Hindoo- 
stani cooly takes the load over the waist, and 
not upon the head. In Calcutta the Baboos 
do not know what it is to ride. In Hiudoostan 
rural women perform journeys on horse-back 
and princesses discuss the merits of horseman 
ship. The people of the Doab have for the mos 
pi^rt weibformed features. The rude Jaut has \ 
cow *80 tpean physiognomy— Todts Rajasthan 
VqL it^Aistorv of the Panjabi Vol, i, p, 2^ 
to 28; jfV. 0 / ffind,, VoL i, p. 334 to 372 
Fb/. ii, p. 18; The Indian Administration 
by (7. KeenCy Tr. Hind.^ VoL ii. 
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DOABA, a moist rich tract of land be- 
:ween the Swat and Cabul rivers. See 
Khyber, p. 510. 

DOA-I-MASOORA, supplication for the 
remission of sins. 

DOA-I-QOONOOT, prayer of praise. 

DOB, Eng., Ethiop., Heb. A bear. 

DOBARA-AR*K, double distilled arrack. 

DO-BHASHA, Hind., Two languages : 
Do-bash or Do-bhashi, one who speaks two 
languages.— Wilson. 

DOBE, Hind. A brahman who has studied 
or who teaches two of the four Vedas, hence 
the term do, two and veda. A caste of brah¬ 
mans so termed, generally ignorant and low 
persons, and by profession boxers and wrest¬ 
lers.— Wilson. 

DOBINEA. See Acer. 

DOBLET, It. Dimity. 

DOBRA, a town in Manbhoom. 

DOBSOON-WOOR or the Salt Lake, is 
.celebrated over all the west of Mongolia. It 
furnishes salt, not only to the neighbouring 
Tartars, but to several provinces of the 
Chinese empire. The Dobsoon-Noor is less 
a lake than a vast reservoir of mineral salt 
mixed with nitrous efflorescence. The latter 
are of a faint white and friable between the 
fingers ; they are easily distinguishable from 
the salt, which is of a greyish tint, and with 
a shining and crystalline fracture. The lake 
is nearly ten miles in circumference, and here 
and thei’e are yourtes inhabited by the Mon¬ 
gols, who are occupied with the salt trade ; 
they have also Chinese partners, for Chinese 
take part in every kind of trade or industry. 
The manipulatiou to which the salt is sub¬ 
jected requires little labour or science. It 
consists of nothing more than picking up the 
pieces, laying them in heaps, and covering 
them with potter’s clay, and the salt suffi¬ 
ciently purifies itself.— Hue's Recollections 
of Journeyy pp. 127-8. 

DOBUTEE-LUTA, Beng. Ipomoea pes- 
capriB. 

DOCHUTI, Hind. See Domala. 

DOCKET. This term has yarious mean¬ 
ings. In trade it is often applied to a short 
certificate, summary, or memorandutn ; In 
Government correspondence it means the 
summary or prices on the back of a letter, 
in English Law it signifies a brief in writing. 
— Faulkner, 

DOCKS. Docking of vessels. Along the 
greater part of the Eastern coast of the Pe¬ 
ninsula of India, wherever the rivers can be 
entered by coasting craft, docks are formed by 
digging a channel from the river suffieientiy 
large to allow the vessel to be fioated into it 
at high water ; a dam is thrown across the 
channel and the earth being thrown into 
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the dock thus formed the vessel is floated up 
above the water mark. By draiuiug off the 
water the vessel is left high and dry imbed¬ 
ded in earth. This is removed to allow of 
access to the bottom of the vessel which is 
propped up by stones, it is usual also to place 
logs under the keel. A dry dock is thus 
formed about the vessel at a small expense. 
The repairs having been executed, it becomes 
necessary to lower the vessel down to that 
poi^it when, the dam being removed and the 
i^ter let in, she can be floated out. For this 
purpose cables are coiled under her and these 
coils filled in with earth, the earth under the 
vessel and logs which were placed under her 
keel removed, the dock is dug out to its for¬ 
mer depth, the vessel is left suspended rest¬ 
ing on the coils, by uncoiling tlio cables 
gradifally the vessel is let down and is then 
floated out. Ships of 400 tons are thus 
docked at Coringa.— Rohde^ M.S.S. 

DOCLEA, a genus of Crustacea, viz ;— 

Doclea ovis, Edim. Indian seas. 

„ hybrida, Edwz. Coromandel coast. 

„ muricata Edm. E. Indies. 

Pisa Styx, Edws. Mauritius. 

ChorinuB aries, Edvi&. Coromandel. 

„ aculeata, E<lm. Asiatic seas. 

„ dumerilii, Edm, Vanicoro. 

DOCUMENT-BILL, an Indian bill of ex- 
change drawn on London having as collateral 
aecurity the bill of lading and policy of in¬ 
surance on the goods, against a part of the 
estimated value of these the bill is drawn.— 
Simmond^s Dictionary, 

DODA. See Kelat, p. 493. 

DODA, Hind. Papaver sornniferum, also 
Pyrus Kumaonensis, Gul doda, Mai doda, 
Hind. Leucas cephalotes. 

DODABETTA, the highest point on the 
Neilgherry mountains in Southern India, in 
lat. ir 22' N., long. 76M4' E., its height 
being 8,640 feet. It was made the site of an 
observatory, under the astronomer at Madras. 
A record of the meteorological observations 
was published at Madras in 1848.— Sykes, 
Schlagent, 

DODAH. See Suspension bridges. 

DODAH, Hind. The unopened cotton 
pod ; any round seed-vessel, as poppy head. 

DODAK, Hind. Eclypta erecta, also 
Sonchus oleraceus, Convolvulus pluricaulis 
and Andrachne telephioides, Bara dodah, 
Hinp. Euphorbia thymifolia. Kulfa dodak. 
Hind, Euphorbia helioscopia, 

DODAK, Hind., also dudal, milky, from 
dudh, milk. 

DODAL, Hind. Spiraia Liudleyana, 

!f DODAMARRI. See Kelat, Kdh^n, 
w DODAN, Hind. Sapindus dotergens, 
dodia, Hind. Acouitum. 


DODAR of Murree hills, Kaghan, &c., 
Pyrus kumaonensis. 

DODDA BHAIRA, also Doddi. See 
Oriza sativa. 

DODDA GODDA, Can A wood of 
Mysore. 

DODDERS, species of Cuscuta. In the 
Himalaya, in the Soane valley they cover 
even tall trees, with a golden web.— Hooker, 
Him, Jour,, p, 38. 

DODDI BASHANAM, Tel. Sulphuret 
of Arsenic. 

DODECAHEDRAL GARNET, that 
beautiful variety called cinnamon-stone or 
essoiiite, was discovered by Dr. Benza, in the 
Ncilghcrries in the hypogene hornblende rock 
near the Seven Cairns Hill, where entire por¬ 
tions of the rock are formed almost exclusively 
of them. The essonite and hornblende are 
in large separate crystals, imbedded in a paste 
of compact felspar and hornblende; the for¬ 
mer is very liable to disintegrate, leaving in 
falling out small cavities in the rock. 

DODECATHEON MEADIA, a genus of 
the Primulaceae ; ornamental plants, when in 
flower, colours, lilac, purple and white, grown 
in a light soil and cultivated by dividing the 
roots.— Riddell, 

DODHAN, Hind, of Panjab, Sapindus 
acuminatus, Wallich, Sapindus detergens, 
Roxh., Royle, 

DODOH, Jav. In Java a posture of 
humility which inferiors assume when ap¬ 
proaching superiors. It is similar to the 
custom in Burmah, when the superior sits on 
his legs. 

DODONEA BURMANNIANA, DC, 

Sanatta. Hind. Ghuraske of TranS'Ihdui. 

Aliar. ,, Veravena. ,, 

Ban men tin of Ravi. Shumshad. ,, 

Mendm of Beaz. 

A handsome small evergreen shrub, well 
suited for liedges, for which it is often usedj^ 
and generally called “ bog myrtle.”— Dr, 
J, L, Stewart, 

DODONEA VISCOSA, common pn the 
Neilgherries ;* wood elastic and useful for 
tool handles.— Mclvor, 

DODRU, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

DODUGA, Tel ? A wood of the Northern 
Circars. 

DODUR, Hind. Cassalpinia sepiaria. 

DODWAR KHATAI, Hind. Cedrus 
deodara. 

DCELER, Dan. Deals. 

DO-FASLI, Hind. Land giving two 
harvests in the year. 

DOFL A. Tribes occupying the hills form¬ 
ing the northern boundary of Assam. In cne 
of their districts, that of the Char Douav or 
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Four Marches, no less than 180 petty chiefs 
are said to hold authority in the DoHa villages. 
See Dophla, India. — Latham, 

DOG. 

Kalb, Ar. Canis, Lat. 

Hound, Eno. Sag, Pbrs. 

Bitob, female Eno. Svan, Sans. 

Chien, Fb. Spa, ,, 

Huad, Gb. Nai, Tam. 

Kuon, Kvtav Or. Kuka, Tel. 

Kutta, Hind. 

Several authors have held the view that 
the dog is derived from the wolf, but the 
various kinds of dogs are commonly believed 
to have been derived from one extinct species. 
On the monuments of Egypt of date b. c. 
3,400 to B. c. 2,100, several varieties of dogs 
are represented, and on one Assyrian monu¬ 
ment of date B. c. 640, an enormous mastiff is 
figured, evidence of the fact of the long exist¬ 
ence of many varieties. A predilection for the 
society of man seems almost inherent in the dog, 
and when we trace back its history, as far as 
the refuse heaps of Denmark and the pile 
folks of the Swiss lakes or, what is still more 
suggestive, the representations on the Egyp¬ 
tian temples and tombs, the great fact is irre¬ 
sistible, that man and the dog have shared each | 
others company for possibly a longer period 
than any other creatures; and whether the love 
at first was gradual or not, it has now, at least 
as far as the brute is concerned, become 
instinctive. Moreover, when we think of the 
vast periods embraced by the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments of antiquity, and the time it must have 
taken to develope even one variety from the 
feral stock, and note the fox-hound or turn¬ 
spit of 4,000 to 5,000 years ago, it may well 
be conceded that the dog, of all four-footed 
beasts, has a claim to our kindness and pro¬ 
tection. The Himalayan wild dog, when 
taken young, is easily tamed, and this rule 
would seem to hold good with the wild races 
of other couiiti’ies, indeed although not gene¬ 
rally acknowledged, the wolf, jackal and hyena, 
get much attached to man, if carefully reared 
and treated with kindness. The semi-donies- 
tioated dogs in common with the'wild species, 
have erect ears, and this would seem to become 
more ‘pronounced’ the nearer they assimilate 
to the latter. This circumstance has been 
noted in respect to domesticated sheep, 
goats, &fC., when left more or less to shift for 
Siemselves, as is apparent on the Himalayas 
and Alps. In natural histoiy, Canis the dog 
take« <;he following position. 

Order Carnivora. 

^ Tribe. Plantigrada. 

Ursidse, Bears. , 

2 i}en. Ursus, 4 sp. 

„ Ailura, 1 sp. 

- Tribe. Semi-PIantigrada, 
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Fam. 

Melididee. 

6 Gen. Arctonyx, 1 «p. 

„ Melivora, 1 sp. 

„ Meles, 1 sp. 

„ Taxidia, 1 sp. 

„ Helictis, 2 sp., H. moschata 

and H. nepalensis. 

Fam. 

Mustelidee, Weasels, Martens. 

4 Gen. Martes, 2 sp. 

„ Mu stela, 12 Bp. 

„ Lutra, 7 sp. 

„ Barangia, 1 sp. 

Tribe. 

Digitigrada. 

Fam. 

Felidoe. 

1 Gen. Felis, 14 sp. 

Fam. 

Viverridse. 

Suh’Fam. 

Hyeuinae, Hysenas. 

1 Gen. Hyena, 1 sp. 

Suh’Fam. 

ViverrinsD Civets. 

7 Gen. 31 sp., viz. 

„ Viverra, 6 sp. 

„ Prionodon, 1 sp. 

„ ParodoXuTUS, 10 sp. 

„ Paguma, 1 sp. 

„ Artictis, 1 sp. 

„ Herpestes, 12 sp, 

„ Urva, 1 sp. 

Fam. 

Canidaj, Dog-tribe. 

3 Gen. 14 sp., viz. 

„ Canis, 5 sp. 

„ Cuon, 1 sp. 

„ Vulpes, 8 sp. 


Amongst the hindoos of India and the In¬ 
dian mahomedans, the dog is regarded as an 
unclean animal. With the Cree, Ojebway, 
Swampy and Sioux, the dog is supposed to be 
the most acceptable sacrifice to the offended 
deities, five dogs being the common number for 
a propitiatory offering. The unclaimed dogs 
of Bombay, of Egypt, Mecca and Constanti¬ 
nople, are a sad nuisance, in Bombay being 
protected and fed, but not housed, by the 
Parsee inhabitants, as well as by Hindoos. An 
expiring Parsee requires the presence of a dog, 
in furtherance of his departing soul, and, 
after the Sug-did or dog-look, the exposed 
body is speedily consigned to a banquet of the 
vultures. In Rangoon hundreds of Pariah dogs 
infest the town, chasing and tearing to pieces 
goats, &c., by day, and howling to their hearts 
content the live long night ? the greatest num¬ 
ber of dogs are found near the Kyoungs. 
The greyhound of Bamian is fleet. It has 
long shaggy hair on the legs and body. The 
dog, which is known in Bengal by the name 
of the Nepaul dog, is, properly speaking, 
a native of the upper and lower Thibets, 
whence it is usually brought to Nepaul. 
It is a fierce and surly creature, about 
the size of an English Newfoundland, and 
covered with thick long hair. It is reckoned 
to be a good watch-dog, and nev^ to sleep 
at night. Another animal to be found in 
the Nepaul hills worthy of description is 
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the Dhole or wild-dog. These animals are ner ; they are generally chained during the 
found in packs varying from fifty to two day, otherwise It would be dangerous to ap- 
hundred, and the havoc committed by them proach a village. The fleece, especially of the 
among the flocks of sheep and hill cattle is young ones, is almost equal to shaWlwoo). Dogs 
incredible. Their destruction of deer also is are found domesticated, particularly to the 
immense, and their mode of hunting may be northward, and the breed of Bisehur is noted 
worthy of mention. In size the wild-dog for its size and hardihood. The finest 
is little larger than the common jackal of dogs of this breed bear a considerable resem- 
India, but longer in the body and possessing blance to a mastiff, but retain a good deal 
much greater power, with a very formidable of the cur. Their colour in general is black 
set of jaws : colour, a rich reddish-brown, and white, with a little red occasionally ; 
with scenting qualities of the highest order, their hair is long and thick, and the tail long 
Soon after nightfall the pack assemble at a and bushy, curling up behind : their head is 
given cry, when they disperse in threes and somewhat long and pointed, like the common 
fours in search of game. The first party that shepherd’s dog. They are often very fierce, 
hit ofif the trail, open, when the whole pack and sometimes attain a considerable size, bu(P 
rush to them, and when all are assembled are seldom so large as a full sized mastiff, 
fasten to the trail and off they go. The deer These animals are furnished with a down 
soon become alarmed and double, when the under their long shaggy hair, which is as fine 
pack immediately tell ofif in parties, each one and soft as shawl wool ; this comes off easily 
riishing to the different passes for which deer in waim weather, and is regularly shed with 
are known to make, and on the deer attempt- the hair. Every animal is similarly furnish¬ 
ing to pass either, it is immediately seized by ed in this cold country. The natives use 
the party, who utter a simultaneous cry, and these as sheep-dogs, in the same way as 
the whole pack then rush in and the deer is those of other countries, and also for hunt- 
at once devoured. Fresh game is next sought, ing all sorts of game, even birds which they 
. and in the same way destroyed, and this tire out in flying ; and some were valued 
species of hunting is continued according to at a very high price. From a genealogical 
the size of pack, till all their appetities are table in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, it ap- 
appeased, when they retire to their almost pears that the common Turkish dog is the 
inaccessible fastnesses in the rocks, and re- parent stock of most others known in Europe, 
main for three or four days, until hunger — DarwirC& Variation of Animah and 
again drives them forth on another excursion. Plants; Jerdon's Mammalia^ Eng, Cyc.; 
From their destructive qualities, the wild-, Hind, River Exploring Expedition ; SmitPs 
dogs hardly ever remain longer than a month I iVepa?//; Jour. Asia, Sod, of Ben,, Nov. 
in the same locality, having in that time 1856, p. 440 ; Captain Gerard's Account; 

, effectually scared away all the deer for miles Fraser's Himalaya, Mountains, p, 3^4 ; Ro- 
round. Captain Smith never knew them to hinson's Travels, Vol. \\,p, 356. 
attack man, and even when severely wounded DOGANA RUKAT. Vide Rukat. 

they will only snap after the manner of a DOGAR, a tribe in the N. W. of India, 

wounded jackal. When deer are not pro- predatory and pastoral, following mahomedan- 
curable, they will attack even bears. Mr. ism but claiming to be Chohan rajpoots. The 
Arthur Grote, C. S., sent to the Bengal Asiatic other converted Chohan, however, believe 
Society fromChaibasa, Central India, the skins them to have been Jat and Gujar. The raja 
and skeletons of a mature female, and male of Kashmir is a Dogar. In the 18th cctttury 
half-grown, of the ordinary wild-dog so called, they occupied a considerable tract on the banks 
of this country. These animals are speci- of the Sutlej and made themselves formida- 
flcally identical with a particularly fine living ble to the mahomedan government of Delhi, 
adult male sent down from Upper Assam ; Members of them rose to power as feudatories 
and this appears to be the ordinary species of Ranjit Singh, and on the fall of that ^lef 
alike of the Himalaya and of Central and S. were acknowledged by the British as rtjAhs 
India, Canis Dukhiinensis, Sykes and C. Pri- of Jamu and Kashmere. The name Is atso 
nIflBVUs, Hodgson; and a Malayan specimen pronounced Dogra in the dialects in the3P^an- 
in that museum, which is supposed to be C. jab hills. J . 

sumatrensis, Hardwicke, differed only in the DOGBANES, the ApocynaOe^, at^ frees 
considerably deeper tint of its rufous colouring, and shrubs, of which the oTeabdSr is a con- 
The dogs of Kanawar are of a large fero- spicuous example. But some arV^hi^eops^ 
cious breed, resembling wild beasts in their as in the case of the Vinea^ or Pei^witjtkle, a 
nature ; they are covered with black wool, climbing plant with trailing twi^. The 
and are very avet*M to strangers, whom they Nerium piscidium of Roxburgh, is common in 
often bite and tear in a most shocking man- the Khassya or Silhet Mountains!, ahd there 
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DOHAGUN. 


Ji>OLA. 


called Echalat. It is aa extensive perennial 
climber. Its bark contains a large quantity of 
fibre, which the natives use for the same pur¬ 
poses ae hemp. Dr. Roxburgh, in steeping some 
of the young shoots in a fish-pond, in order to 
facilitate the removal of the bark and to clean 
the fibres found that many, if not all the 
fishes, were killed. Hence the specific name 
which he applied. Dr. Wight formed the 
plant into a new genus, Echaltum.— FI. Ind.^ 
VoL ii, p. 7. 

DOGGALI KURA, Tel. Amarantus 
polygamus.— Linn. Itoxd. 

DOGHAN. See Kaffir. 

DOGBA also written Dogur, a tribe scat¬ 
tered over various tracts of the North-west 
of Hindoostan. There are a few iu Hansi, 
Sonam and Ferozepoor, which latter place, 
together with a considerable tract along 
the bank of the Sutlej, they held for a long 
time during the last century in almost un¬ 
disputed sovereignty. Their occupation is 
divided between pasture and plunder. They 
are mahomedans, and state that they were 
originally Chouhans ; but the Cairn Khanee 
and other converted Chouhans of those parts 
will not acknowledge the fraternity, asserting 
that Dogurs were nothing but Jats and 
Goojurs. This appears to be the case, 
notwithstanding all their emphatic negations. 
Dogurs are held in no consideration by their 
neighboui*8, but in former times they were 
much dreaded on account of their pre¬ 
datory habits, which a civilized neighbour¬ 
hood and a strong Government compel them 
now unwillingly to relinquish. Their personal 
appeai'ance is in their favor. They are a tall 
and muscular race, and are generally remark¬ 
able for having large aquiline noses.— Elliot's 
Supp. Gloss. I 

DOGS MUSTARD, Eng. Cleome viscosa. 

DOG-SKIN. See Leather. 

DOGS TONGUE FISH, is shaped like 
the sole ; it attaches itself to the bottoms of 
boats, and makes a sonorous noise, which is 
more musical when several are stuck to the 
same plank and act in concert.— Bowring's 
Biam.t Vol. i, p. 11. 

DOG-WOOD, Eng. Coruus macrophylla. 
Wall. 

DOH, a name in Java for the horsehair 
like fibre of the Ejoo or Gomuti palm, 
the Areiiga saccharifera, Labill.— Simmond. 

DOH ADA, a term which usually signifies 
the destpe or longing of a pregnant woman, 
to which the hinidoos attach equal importance 
as did the nations of Europe, p. 206. 

BGttAGtJN. Amongst the hindoos Soha- 
gun, 19 a woman who becomes sati pl*evioug 
to her loM’s death. Dohagun, one who fol¬ 
low! him i^er death. 


DO-HARTHA, A well with two wheels. 
See Do-mala. 

DOHEE, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with a soft, white wood.— Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

DOING NUK. A hill race, in Aracan 
on the upper waters of the Mayu river. They 
are budd’hists, their language is a corrupt 
Bengalee and they call themselves Kheim 
banago. 

DOIPHORYA, Mar. The name of a class 
of hindoo mendicants who knock their heads 
against stones to enforce compliance with their 
demands \ hence any importunate petitioner. 

DOIT YA, Sans. The sons of Ditee. 

DOITYARI, Sans. From doitya, a giant, 
and aree, an enemy. 

DOITYA-GOOROO, Sans. From doitya, 
a giant, and gooroo, a teacher. 

DOIVUGNU, Sans. From doivu, fate 
and gna, to know. 

DOJORA. A river of Bareilly. 

DOK, Jav. Gomuto, Malay. Arenga 
saccharifera. 

DOK A, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag. 
pore, with a hard red timber. Cal. Cat. Ex. 

DOKE-KA-DET, Burm. Connarus mono¬ 
carpus. Linn. 

DOKESWA. Hind. Elettaria cardamo- 
mum medium.— Wh. and Maton. 

DOKHMA, or Tower of Silence, the place 
of sepulture for the dead of the Farsees, also 
said to be the name applied to the fire temples 
of the ancient fire worshippers overhanging 
the Caspian sea. 

DOKHN. Arab. Setaria Italics. 


DOKHTAR, Pbrs. a daughter : it is pro- 
oounced much the same as that word is in 
Scotland. It is from the Sanscrit Duhitri, 
one who milks the cow, a milk m^id. 

DOKOA, a pigmy African race described by 
Dr. Krapf, 4 feet high. They pray with feet 
ill the air and their head on the ground, 
and eat snakes, ants, mice. 

DOKEA, a low caste of Singhbum. 

DOKUN, Arab. Setaria Italics. 

DOL, in Bengal a social section of high 
caste hindoos, each presided over by Oolapai^l» 
who summons the section together on marriage 
and death festivals. 


DOL iu Persian, also Dol Dolab and Dolaba, 
a revolving wheel of buckets for drawing 
w'ater, usu^ly called a Persian wheel, and 
such as is used in dredging machines : in Oor- 
doo, Dol is written either with the Persian or 
Hiudee D.<—^ 


DOL A in Yemen is a government 
much such another as a Pach^|j||| 
only acting upon a 
Nieburh's 
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DOLICHOS CUSPIDATU8. 


DOLIOHOS SINKNSIS. 


BOLA. Bier. DoJa Ruaka, the war bier. 

VoL i,/?. 600. 

DOLAI. See Kelat, p. 492; 

DOLDRUMS, a term given by seamen to 
the zone or girdle of the equatorial calms, 
lying between the N. E. and S. W. trade 
winds. Here long calms alternate with dread¬ 
ful storms. Besides being a region of calms 
and baffling winds, it is a region noted for its 
rains and clouds which make it one of the most 
oppressive and disagreeable places at sea. The 
ships from Europe for India and Australia 
have to cross it. They are often baffled in it 
for two or three weeks ; then the children 
and the passengers who are of delicate health 
suffer most. It is a frightful grave-yard on 
the way-side to those eastern lands.— Maury's 
Physical Geography, y, 175. 

DOLI, grounds and houses, established by 
hindoo religious bodies in towns. 

DOLICHOS, a genus of plants, belouging 
to the natural order Fabaceae, or the beau 
tribe ; about 32 species of Dolichos are known. 
Cattle eat the straw of D. pilosus, the Takuri- 
kulay of Bengal ; several varieties of D. 
sinensis are cultivated, and D. uniflovus, the 
common horse gram plant is grown in many 
parts of India. Dolichos Pilosus, with downy 
leaves and pods, abounds in some sections of 
Tenasserim. In Japan a kind of butter, called 
mijo, is obtained from a species of the dolichos 
bean (Dolichos soja).— Simmonds, Mason, 

DOLICHOS ALBUS, Lour. Syn. of 
Lablab vulgaris.— Savi, 

DOLICHOS ARBOREA, Poxh, Syn. of 
Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

DOLICHOS BENGALENSIS, Jacq, 
Syn, of Lablab vulgaris.— Savi, 

DOLICHOS BIFLORUS, Poxh. Syn. 
Dolichos uniflorus.— Lam. 

■ DOLlCriOS BULBOSUS, Rum^h. Syn. 
of Pachyrhizus bulbosus. 

DOLICHOS CATIANY, Poxh, 


D. sinensis rar. orthocarpus. 


Burbuti, 

Bbng. 

Tadagnnny, 

Can. 

Kurson pyroo, 

>» 

Loheh, 

Due. 

Small fruited dolichos. Eng 

Bed Oram 

y* 

Chora, 

Lobeah 

Guz. 

Hind. 


Bullar Hind. 

Masendi, Maleal. 

Lasunda, Sans. 

Lee Mce, Singh. 

Caramani "Tam. 

Dantu pesalu, Tel. 

Bobra bobarlu, ,, 


" A valuable pulse, prized in India, it is cul- 
il^tod in Portugal.— Ainslie, p, 237. 

DOLICHOS CILIATUS, W. ^ A, Syn., 
D. prostratus, Roa:6. It is the Kanchi'or 
hedge Chukuda kaia, Tel. 

CULTRATUS^ Tkunb. Syn. 

and are ve5^J||ffltISPIDATU S, Grah^, 
often bite and 


DOLICHOS ENSIFOBMIS, £o^r. Syn. 
of Canavalia gladkta.— DC. . 

DOLICHOS FAB^PORMIS, DBer. 
Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. . : 

DOLICHOS LABLAB, Syn* of 

Lablab vulgaris.— Savi. 

DOLICHOS LIGNOSUS, Boxb. Syn. 
of Lablab cultratus.— DC, 

DOLICHOS PRURIENS, Boxb. Syn. 
of Mucuna prurita.— Hook. 

DOLICHOS PSORALOIDES, Lam. Syn, 
of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS PURPUREUS, Jacq. Syn. 
of Lablab vulgaris.—Sari. 

DOLICHOS FALCATUS, Kleifiy Boxb. 

Ita munge tige, Tel. 1 Verri ulra, Tel. 

I Root tuberous, common in hedges, thickets, 
&c., where the soil is rich and moist. Flowers 
! during the cold season. The tuberous roots 
are cut by the natives into the form of beads, 
and strung and worn round the neck to cure 
purging in children.— Roxb. FL Ind., Vol. 
iii, p. 311. 

DOLICHOS GLADIATUS, Jacq., Roxb. 
Syn. of Canavalia gladiata, D. Cand, Roxb., 
W.Sf A. 

DOLICHOS GIGANTEUS, Willd. Syn. 
of Mucuna gigantea.— DC. 

DOLICHOS GLUTINOSUS, RoxA 

Glycine viscosa, Roth. | Rhynchosia viscosa, DC. 

Shim-batrajee, Beno. Karu kandi, Tel. 

Erra ckikkudu, Tel. Nugu chikkadu, „ 

Karu chikkadu, ,, 

Grows all over India and has largish yellow 
flowers differs but little from D. tomentosa. 


DOLICHOS SINENSIS, Linn. 


a eccremocarpus. 
aa leucospemius. 
jSjS phceospermus. 


y orthocarpuB. 
yy melanospermufl. 


Barbuti, Bbng. 

Chowloe, Duk, 

Ollseah, Egypt. 

Chinese dolichos, Eng. 
Asparagus beans. ,, 
Lobia, Hind. Pers. 
Parn, Maleal. 

Chota Harwanh, Panjab. 
Rawangan, Simla. 


Raongi, Kangra. 

Kawan, Jalander. 
Chaunro, Sind. 
WandurumsQ, Singh. 
Karaxnani, Tam. 

Bobbarlu ; Ala-chandala; 
Alsahda; Karamannlu; 
Konda alaohandlu the 
wild var. 


The varieties of this commonly cultivated 
species have white, brown and black seeds. 
The variety ortbocarpus is the D. tranque* 
baricus of Jacquemont, D. catjang of [Rox¬ 
burgh. This bean is sown at the commeuce- 
ment of the rains ; it has a very long and 
slender pod, and eaten as French beiuks :> the 
bean itself is small. And those white 
seeds are esteemed the best, ; 


Per cent. 

Moisture. .... .IS'ii 

Nitrogenous matter.24‘dO . 
Starchy matter 69*02 


u.Per cent. 


constitoeute 

(ash)....:. 

Tetai... 100.00 
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DOLL OR riGIiCHr PEA. DOTMEN. 

DOLICHOS SOJA. See DoHchos. I DOLLA KORA VTA. See India. 

DOLICHOS SPHiSBOSPERMUS. See DOLLAR, a coin current in the United 


Dolichos. 

DOLICHOS SPICATUS, Kan. Syn. of 
Lablab volguris.—Sata. 

DOLICHOS STIPULACEUS, Lam. 
Sra. Phaseolus trilobus.— Ait. 

DOLICHOS TETRAGONOLOBUS.See 
Dolichos. 

DOLICHOS TETRASPEBMUS, Witld. 
Syn. of Lablab vulgaris.— Savi. 

DOLICHOS TRANQUEBARICUS, L. 

D sinensis var orthocarpus. 

Lobeh ke phalli, Duk. I Pytangkai, Tam. 
Bajamasha, Sans. | Peaala kaia, Til. 

This is a long, slender, pleasant tasted le¬ 
gume, not unlike our French bean both in 
appearance and natural qualities. There is a 
larger variety of it called in Tamool, Perum- 
pytunkai; in Dukhani, SulOfaid Lobeh ka 
phalli; in Telugn, Dantoo Pesala-kaia, and in 
Sanscrit, Sveta Rajamasha.-i-.4mA/ie, p, 244. 

DOLICHOS TRILOBUS, DC., Burm. 
Syn. of Phaseolus trilobus.— Ait. 

DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS, W. Sf A., 

D. hiflorus, Roxh. 

Boiong: rawan, Be as. Kulthi, Mahr. 

Kultho kuUe; Kulti, Ben. Muthera ; Maediri, Mal. 
Hurali, Oan. Barat: botang; guar, Pan- 

Kalatt; Kulat, Chenab. Jab. 

Kultie, Duk. Kolutba Culutu, Sans. 

Madrai gram; Gram ; Kult, Kolt, Bavi, Sutlej. 

Horae gram, £ng. Gagli, Sutlej. 

Kulti, Guz. Kollu, Tam. 

Kulti, Hind. Ulavallu, Ulava, Tel. 

It is used in Southern India for cattle and 
is die common food for horses in the southern 
part of the peninsula. It is a very pleasant 
tasted pulse, and is used by the lower classes as 
an article of diet in curries. It is grown in 
fields after the rains. When given to horses it 
must first be boiled ; they soon become very 
fond of it, and keep in as good condition as 
upon any other grain.—.4mj/ie, p. 238. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Moisture.11*80 irSO Fatty or oily 

Nitrogenous matter.0*87 0*76 

matter.28*47 23*08 Mineral con- | 

Starchy stituents i 

matter....:.61 *20 61*85 (ash)..........3*34 2*86 

Total.,.100*00 100*00 
it is commonly cultivated for its pulse up to 
7,003 feet or more in the Himalaya and is 
largely grown in the peninsula of India. 

Its Oil 

Mbn4ela gram oil, Eng. | Varoadalai yennai, Tam. 
TanMHiaatgaloo nuna, Tel. | 

is a jmle yellow clear oil.— Drs. Roxburgh, 
Voi^i J. L. Steuart. 

DOilCHOS VIROSA, Roxh., Rheede. 
Syn. of ;Canavali^ virosa, W. ^ A. 

DOLL OR PIGEON PEA. Cajanus 
dicus. 


States of America, parts of South America, 
China, and some of the Continental States of 
Europe. It is usually the largest silver coin 
of a country. The American dollar is divided 
into 100 cents., and is valued at 4a. 2d.' 
There are Sicilian, Austrian and Spanish 
dollars, which are estimated according to 
their weights and fineness.— Sinimond*s Diet. 

DOLLY, a river of Sylhet. 

DOLMEN, a table stone used by ancient 
races, as a monument for the dead. 

Cromlech, is a word applied by the Britisk 
to widely different structures. Its true mean¬ 
ing is a circle of upright stones, like the 
“hurlers” and “nine maidens'^ in Cornwall. 
The cromlech of the British antiquarian is 
the same as the Welsh and English ** quoit,” 
such as Arthur’s quoit or coetau, near 
Criccieth, Lanyon quoit and Chun quoit and 
others in Cornwall, Stanton Drew quoit in 
Somersetshre, the Kitts-Koty or quoit, near 
Maidstone and the Coit-y-enroc in Guernsey 
all of them circles of upright stones. Profes¬ 
sor Sven Nilsson (On the Slone Age, p. 159,) 
defines the English cromlech as synonymous 
to the French dolmen, the Scandinavian dos 
and the dyss of Denmark, consisting of one 
large block of stone supported by some three 
to five stones arranged in a ring and intended 
to contain one corpse only, several of these 
doi*sar being sometimes enclosed in^ circles of 
raised stones. Following, however, the 
nomenclature given by the late Dr. Lukis, 
we cannot be far wrong in assigning the 
word cromlech to all elaborate meg^ithio 
structures of one or more chambers, in which 
category the passage graves may be included. 
The Dolmen (Del a table, moen a stone), is, 
as its name implies, of different structure. The 
cromlechs of Jersey and the adjacent islands 
partake of the character of the French Grot- 
tes aux Fe4s, the fairy’s grotto, as well as 
the Gangrifter, the gallery tombs of the 
Swedes, the jettestuer or chambered tumuli of 
the Danes and the German Hunenbetten* 
In China, the chambered tumuli associated 
with megalithic avenues have attained tbeii^ 
greatest development. The great tomb (the 
Ling or resting place of Yung Lo of the Ming 
dynasty) thirty miles from Pekin, consists of 
an enormous mound or earth barrow covered 
with trees, and surrounded by a wall a mile 
in circumference, lii the cehtre of the motind 
is a stone chamber containing the 
phagus in which is the corpse. This cteMH 
or vault is approached by an areh^|||^H[ 
the entrance to which is brick^|^||^^^| 
enti’ance is approached by 
passing through 
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DOM. 

coiirts aiid halls of sacrifice, aad through a 
I^g avenue of collossal marble figures sixteen 
pairs of wolves, kelins, lions, horses, camels, 
elephants, and twelve pairs of warriors, priests 
and civil officers. 

. DOLOMIEA MACROCEPIIALA, DC. 

Dhnp. Dhuj)a, Vaxjab. I The Root. 

Gugal, Sutlej. | Pokliar-mul, Panjab. 

' Not uncommon from the Sutlej up to the 
Indus, at from 10,500 to 13,000 feet, often 
growing on the crests of ridges. The odor¬ 
ous root is locally used as incense offered at 
shrines and to rajas, and the flowers also arc 
placed in temples on the Sutlej.— Dr. J. L 
Stewart, 

DOLOMITE, a magnesian lime-stone, 
used for buildiiig and for lithographic stones. 

DOLPHIN. This name is applied by 
southern-going sailors to two fishes, one 
the brilliant Coryphacna hippuris Aiww., the 
Dorado or Dolphin proper, of a brilliant blue 
or purple, the other the Dolpliinus or Porpess. 
Naturalists recoguiso about thirty species.— 
Bennet^ p. 21. 

DOLPHINUS PLUiMBEUS, Cav, Syu, 
of Steno Malayan us. 

DOLPHIN VENTRE Roux of Paris 
Museum. Steno Malayanus. 1 

DOLA, Sans. From dool, to swing. 

DOM or HALT, a low caste in northern j 
India, employed as makers of ropes, fans, | 
baskets and mats. In Oudh, the Dorn, is a 
sweeper, parries away the dead ; is often a 
musician and his wife the Domini an actress 
who performs in the private apartments of 
wbmen . In Kumaou in North-western India, 
engaged in basket making and wicker work. 
They have dark almost black skins and crisp 
curly hair. The Dom of Kum^ion, is dwelling 
amongst the general population in the north 
of India, under the Himalaya and in flie 
.Kumaon Hills. The Dom were once a con¬ 
siderable tribe and are still a numerous helot 
section of the population being in fact the 
only inferior class and ordinary laborer as 
well as artizans. The Dom are very black 
with cuidy hair and altogether aboriginal 
in appearance. The Dom or Domar in the 
labor market of northern India take the place 
*f the Mang of the south of ludia. Dom, of 
them India are rope, fan, basket and mat¬ 
in Oudh and Bengal the Dom are 
and carry dead bodies. The Dom 
sicians. The Mirasi Dom are 
called Mir and Mirasi. 
da kaia; it aboriginal tribes 

J-i. __ 

and are vei ^ 
bfteiv bite and 
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fouuder$, as for instance Domdiah and Domun- 
gurh. Kamgurh apd. Suhunkota on the 
Rohini are also Dom forts., Buchanan con¬ 
siders that the Dom are the same as the Dom 
Kutur (Domtikar). He also conceives that 
the Dom expelled the Tharoo and were after¬ 
wards expelled by the Bhur \ There are 
sevaral Dom or Domra scattered over the 
Western Districts of Oudh and in Bundlecund 
and Saugor, who are engaged in the menial 
occupations of making ropes, fans, mats, and 
such like articles. In Oudh the term Dom is 
applied to sweepers as the Bhungee and 
Ohookra are elsewhere. Dom is also the name 
of a tribe of mahomedaus descended from 
Bhat. They are perhaps more generally known 
by the name of Meerasi and Puk’hawuje. 
I'he name of Meerasi is abbreviated into 
Meer : and thus the Meer of the Kala Nud- 
dee, after whom Meeiapoor is called, having 
assumed this distinguished title, are frequent¬ 
ly able to conceal the truth of their being 
really descended from the Meerasi Soorkh, 
In the great belt of forest land intervening 
between the mountains and the plains are 
tribes whose characters are scarcely yet 
known. One of these the black curly haired 
Dom of the North-west .provinces are gene¬ 
rally regarded as a remnant of the original 
stock whicli the iutiuding Arians displaced, 
the huts of the Dom or Hali beiugij^n a low 
range. The Dom are hereditary bondsmen 
to the Rajpoots. They arc supposed to be 
the same as the Dom of the Sautal Hills, and 
the Dumi still a well defined tribe in Sub- 
Himalayau Nepal. Besides the Dom of 
Gurhwal, in the North-west provinces, there 
are wandering and wild tribes, named Bhur, 
Damak, Kanjar, Pasi Kumboh, Nat Saussee, 
Gond and the Tharoo in the Terai—the Pasi 
also occurring in Oudh.— Wilson; Ldtham ; 
Campbell^ pp. 16-125, Buchanan, Eastern 
India, Elliott Supp’^ Qfent, 

DO-MALA, HintIs A large well, furnished 
with a double “harti^i^ or Persian wheel. 

DOMANG, a low caste race in Kunawar, 
the same as the Dom of Kumaon. 

DO-MAT, Hind. Soil, part clay and 
part sand, hence the name, two earths/* 
do-mat. 

DOMBA, OR DOMRARjA’arn. also dpmar. 

Dommara, Tel. ! Dombari, Mae. 

A tumbler, a rope d|ancor, a juggler^ pro¬ 
bably a vernacular modification of The 

Domar, are also kiiown in thO'SCiith of 



BPIDATUS, ormer im- 
aris.—es of their 


They are in small clans in and 

south of the peninsula of India,’ 
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DON. 


DdNKKY, 


DOMBA GASS, Singh. Galophyllura 
iiiophyllum.— Linn. 

DOMBAKEENA, Singh. Calophyllum 
lnooniii•*i#'^^A^. 

DOMBA OIL, a fragrant fixed oil obtained 
in India from the seeds of the Alexandrian 
laurel, Calyophyllum inophyllum. It is used 
for burning and for medicinal purposes.— 
SimmoncPs Dictionary, 

DOMBE, Singh. Calophyllum inophyllum, 
JAnn. A soft, coarse, open-grained, light 
Ceylon wood, bearing a strong resemblance 
to inferior Honduras mahogany, takes a good 
polish, and presents a pretty, curled j)attern ; 
perhaps not a very durable wood, at all events 
in its native country.— Ex, p. 1851. 

DOMBERA. See Rhodia. 

DOMBEYA, a genu.s of plants belonging 
to the natural order Sterculiaceac, inhabiting 
the East Indies and the isles of France,; 
Bourbon and Madagascar. The name Dom- j 
beya was also applied to the pl.ant now called 
Araucaria excelsa. The bark of D. Spec- ’ 
tabilis is made into ropes in Madagascar.— : 
Eng. Cyc,, p. 385, Boxh.y Voigt, j 

DOMBEYA ANGULATA, Cav, Syu , 
D. tiliaefolia, Roxb.y is a shrub, native of Bour- j 
bon, with rose coloured flowers like those of the | 
common oleander, leaves cordate, acuminate,! 
and serrw ; old ones three or five-angled ; j 
flowers in corymbs, of a pretty rose colour.— j 
Roxb.y Riddell, Voigt. I 

DOMBEYA EXCELSA, i.am, Syn. of 
Araucaria excelsa, R. Br, 

DOMBEYA PALM AT A, Cav. A shrub ; 
leaves palmate, resembling the common castor 
oil plant; flowers, in large terminal corymbs, 
rose coloured, appear in September and Octo- j 
her.— Riddell. 

DOMBEYA TOMENTOSA, a small tree 
with rose coloured floy^^^ys.— Riddell. 

DOMEA. See Tor 

DOMESTIC CAT,Vi^/icf. Felis catus. See 
FeHs. 4' 

DOMETT, a thin kind of flannel, of which 
the weft is of wool, the warp of cotton.— 
Faulkner, 

DOMINOS, a group of several islands 
modelrately elevated near Lingiu in lat. O’* 2' 
to 0* iO” S.— Horshurgh, 

DOMNEEAN, Hind. Female musicians. 

DOMOLO, Jav. Wormwood. 

DQMOOTEE, Beng. Hydrocera triflora. 

DOMTIKAR, Hind. A division of Sar- 
w^i'hrahmans. 

'DONl' D., a botanist, author of the Pro- 
"" drotous Flora and Nepaulensis. 

DON or olod-crusher is drawn with two 
bullocks ; the driver stands on the implement 


when working it. The Vlvooloo’ is used 
after the clod-crusher for levelling the ground. 
With the scarifier removed, it is used for 
covering is the seed after it is drilled in. 
The Koree, or drill used in rice cultivation. 

DONA, Sans. Wormwood. Artemisia . 
Indica. A. elegans, also Daphne olooides. 

DONA, a leaf so folded up as to hold any¬ 
thing. 

DONABEW, a town in Pegu, taken 2ud 
April 1825. 

DONACIA, one of the Coleoptera of Hong 
Kong. 

DONAX ARUNDASTRUM, Lowr. Syn. 
of Maranta dichotoma— Wall. 

DONDA. Tel., also Bimbika. Tel., 
Coccinea indica.— W. and A., also Momordi- 
ca monodelpba.— Roxb., Rheede, 

DONDA KURA, Tel. Bryonia grandis. 

DONDRA HEAD, the most soufliern point 
in Ceylon, is in lat. 5"* 55' N., long 80® 37' 
E.— Horsburgh. 

DONDIJ, Hind. Tubes of the corolla of 
the Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

DONG. See Yak. 

DONGAR-KOLl, M.\n. A lawless tribe 
inhabiting the hilly country. See Coolee. 

DONGI-DONGI, of Maccassar. Euche- 
uma spiuosa, Plocaria Candida, Nees ; the Agar 
Agar of commerce. 

DONI. A vessel used in the coasting trade 
of Coromandel, from which they often caiTy 
cargoes to Ceylon and the Gulph of ManaaY*. 
The Doni, of the Coromandel coast is a huge 
vessel of the ark-like form, about seventy 
feet long, twenty feet broad, and twelve feet 
deep ; with a flat bottom or keel part, which 
at the broadest place is seven feet ; and at 
the fore and after parts of the vessel it breaks 
into ten inches, which is the siding of the stem 
and stern-post. The fore and afterbodies are 
similar in form midships. Their light drauglit 
of water is about four feet and when loaded, 
about nine feet. These rude unshapely vessels 
trade from Madras and the coast to the Island 
of Ceylon ; and many of them to the Guff 
of Manaar, as the water is shoal between 
Ceylon and the southern part of the con¬ 
tinent. They have only one mast, with a long 
sail ; and are navigated from land to land, 
and coastwise, in the fine season only. 

DONKEY, the 

ITrdu speaking races of India, Gadhe- 
Hini>. literally a “ Donkey*s plough.’* 
the Britf^li domination in India,* it 
uncommon to yoke donkeys in a 
drive them over the ruins of a 
as a mode of showing si 
the vanquished enemy. 
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DOONA ZEYLANK.A. 


DOONOURPORE. 


iaiaild of Salsette, and at Mahabalipur. In 
form many of them are copies of and a good 
deal resemble the biuld’hist Vihnra, But they 
have not been appropriated from the budd’hists, 
as the arrangement of the pillars and position 
of the sanctuary are different. They are never 
surrounded by cells as all Vihara are, and 
their walls are invariably covered or meant to 
be covered witji sculpture, while the Vihara 
are almost as invariably decorated by painting, 
except the sauctuary. The subjects of the j 
sculpture of course always sets the question at 
rest. To this class belong tlie far-famed 
Kylas at EUora, the Saivite temple at Doom- 
iiar, and the Ruth at Mahabalipur. This last 
is cut out of isolated blocks of grauite, but 
the rest stand in pits. The Indra Subha 
group at Ellora are of a separate class, but 
whether they are braliminictal or Jaina is 
undecided. The Kylas at Ellora is a wonder- j 
ful work of art—is one piece of rock—in fact 
a small hill cut into a temple. The Ellora 
caves are excavated iu a porphyritic green¬ 
stone. See Karli. 

DOOMNEE. See Kuuawar. , 

DOOMOOR, Beng. Common fig tree, i 
Ficus carica. 


DOONA ZEYLANICA, produces the 
gura-resiu, called by the Cingalese, “ dooti-doo- 
male.” ' 

DOONA ? See Resins. 

DOONAH, or dooah^ in Rajpootanah is a 
portion of the dish of which the prince 
partakes, sent by his own hand to whomsoever 
lie honors at the banquet. At the “russora,” or 
refactory, the chiefs who are admitted to dine 
in the presence of their sovereign are seated 
according to their rank. The repast is one 
of those occasions when an easy familiarity 
is permitted, wliich, though Unrestrained, 
never exceeds the bonds of etiquette, or the 
habitual reverence due to their father and 
prince. When he sends, by the steward of 
the kitchen, a portion of the dish before him, 
or a little from liis own khansa or plate, all 
eyes are guided to the favored mortal, whose 
good fortune i.s the subject of subsequent con-, 
versatiou. Though, with the diminished lustre 
of this house, the doonah may have lost its 
former estimation, it is yet received witli 
reverence.— Tod's Rajasthan^ VoL i, p* t317. 

DOONCHA, Hind, properly Dhaucha, 
the iEschynomenc cannabiiia, extensively cul¬ 
tivated in Bengal on account of its coarse 


DOON DOOMMALE RESIN, the ^vhich are much employed iu making 


gum-resin of the Dooua zeylanica tree. A i i, 

valuable article of commerce.— Ed, Phil. DOON, Hind, A valley, a term locally 
Journ applied in the Siwnlik Hills, under the Hima- 

' T A 11 laya, as Patloe Doom, Dchra Doon. We appear 

1 ‘o liave tl.e wor.l in U.e Celtic an<l I.ulo-Euro- 

30,720 square yards, therefore equal to a i„„g„„ges, os well as iu the Arable. In 

little more than six and a quarter English ^ r i ^ xi 

^ ® English we pi eserve to the present day both 

the adverb, “ down’' to imply descent and 

DOONA, Thwaites. A genus of great *< down” the noun to imply a slooping hill, an 

trees of Ceylon, D. aflSuis occurs between elevated plain, or hillock of sand on the sea 

Rataapoora and Galle, at no great elevation, shore. 

D. congestiflora, “ Tiuneya grass, Singh,, at DOOND. See Khyber. 

Hinidooii and Pasdoon Cories, D. cordifolia, DOONEEADAR. A mode of address 

at no great elevation at Pasdoon Code and among fuqeer.s. 


shore. 

DOOND. See Khyber. 
DOONEEADAR. A mode 


address 


Ambagamowa : D. Gardueri, in the central 
province at an elevation of from 3,000 to 


DOONGURPORE. This family is an off¬ 
shoot of the House of Oudeypore. On the 


5,000 feet. D. nervosa at Ekualagodde near fall of the Mogul empire, Doongurpore, like 


B^apoora.— Thwaites, En, Pi, Zeyl, 


other R^poot States, became tributary to the 


DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA, Thwaites, Mahrattas. It was at first arranged to divide 


Tuoo&haaloo-gasB. 


the tribute of Rupees 35,000 levied iVotn it 


Grows as a common forest tree, in the ^©I'Ween Sindia, Holkar and Dhar, but Dhar 
central and southern parts of the island of 'jRiwiately succeeded in establishing its ex-^ 
Ceylon up to an elevation of 1,500 feet.— This tributary clato was 

That, p. 55. transferred to the British Government by the 

.TN^^xTA rrtrvT A xTTn A ‘a Tfcaty of 1818 (No. L) with Juswudt Sing 

return for its protection. As in other 
Doon gasB. SiNOH. States inhabited by wild hill tribes, 

Gtows in the central province of Ceylou, necessary at an early period of the British 
4,000 feet. A large supremacy to employ a military force to 
colourless gum-resin exudes from coerce the Bheels who had been ekeitOd to 
of this fine tree, which, rebellion by some of the disaffected nobles, 
of wine or.turpeutlue, The Bheel Chiefs, however, subnritiedVto 
[terms (No. LllI) before actual hostilities 




DOOP OR DUP.MARAM, 

commeuced. The Bawul, Jeswunt Sing, 
was incompetent as a ruler, and addicted to 
the lowest and most degrading vices. For 
his iiicompetency and the disturbances of the 
peace which he created he was deposed (No. 
Livy in 1825, and his adopted sou, Dulput 
Sing, grandson of Sawuiit Sing, Chief of Per- 
tabgurh, was made Regent. In 1844 the 
succession of Pertabgurh devolved on Dulput 
Sing. The Chief of Dooiigurpore has receiv¬ 
ed a Sunuud (No. Ill) guaranteeing to him 
the right of adoption. He is entitled to a 
salute of fifteen guns. The area of his State 
is about 1,000 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of about 100,000. The revenue, after 
deducting the tribute and the stipends of feu¬ 
datories, is about Rupees 75,000. No local 
corps or contingents are kept up at tlie ex¬ 
pense of the State. The Chiefs military 
force consists of about 125 cavalry and 200 
infantry.— Treaties^ Engagements and Sun- 
nuds^ Vol. iv, p. 168. 

DOON-GASS, Singh. Doona zeylanica. 
— Tkwaiies, 

DOON-KOLA, Singh. Tobacco. 

DOOP OR DUP-MaRAM, also named 
Nadenara, a tree in the forests of the western 
coast of India from north to south. It grows 
from sixty to eighty feet high, and from 
two to three feet in diameter. It is a light 
sort of wood, similar to the white Ameri¬ 
can fir of New England. This tree pro¬ 
duces the best description of Indian dammar, 
or resin ; but it is not so valuable as the 
dammar from the island of Sumatra. The 
natives use the large trees as rafts, and as 
catamarans, and for house-building, and the 
small spars to make sheds and yards for 
the native vessels. So long as the moisture 
of the wood remains, it may be considered 
to answer these purposes, but when it 
becomes dry, it is very brittle and of no 
use. At Cochin, Mr. Edye found the rafters 
and uprights of the roofs over the ships of 
war at that port, of this wood, with the pur- 
lings of split bamboo over them, and cadjaus 
(cocoanut leaves plated), all of wliich were 
lashed together by coir yarns. The amount 
*of expense for a roof with sheds was about 
350 rupees, or £44 sterling. One sort of the 
Dup-mkram is named Nadenar, which means 
long-stringed Dup-maram, not of much use or 
value, grows to about sixteen inches in diame¬ 
ter, and sixty feet in height. Anotlier sort 
named.Paini Dup-maram, which produces a 
sort of resinous gum, is found in the Cochin 
and Travancore forests, but is rarely cut 
down, as the dammar taken from it is valuable, 
andwh^attiixed with the wood-oil rfiakes the 
Paini Varnish. This is an article export to 
China from Sumatra, where this tree also 
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DOPVTTA. 

grows from thirty to fifty feet high, and from 
two to four feet in diameter, and in greater 
abundance than on the coast of Malabar.— 
Edye, Af. ^ C. 

DOOPADA NUNA, Tel. Piney tallow, 
Doopada oil. Oil of Vateria indica.- Doopada 
Resin, exudes from the Vateria Indica, and 
constitutes the piney varnish. The resin is 
used as a fragrant incense in temples, the 
quantity procurable is very considerable.— 
M.E.J.B. 

DOOPATEE-LUTA, Beng. Ipomoea 
pes-capra. 

DOO-PAHARIYA, Beng. Pentapetes 
phienicea. 

DOPUTTA, the dooputta scarf, an exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful article of Indian costume for 
men and women is worn moi'e frequently by 
mahomedan women than hindoo, and by the 
latter only when they have adopted the maho¬ 
medan langa, or petticoat; but invariably 
by men in dress costume. By women this 
is generally passed once round the waist over 
the petticoat or trousers, thence across the 
bosom and over the left shoulder and head ; 
by men across the chest only. Doopnttas, 
especially those of Benares, are perhaps the 
most exquisitely beautiful of all the ornamen¬ 
tal fabrics of India ; and it is quite impossible 
to describe the effects of gold and silver 
thread of the most delicate and ductile des- 
scription imaginable, woven in broad, rich 
borders and profusion of gold and silver 
flowers, or the elegance and intricacy of most 
of the arabesque patterns of the ribbon 
borders or broad stripes. How such articles 
are woven with their exquisite finish and 
strength, fine as their quality is, in the rude 
handlooms of the country, it is hard to under¬ 
stand. All these fabrics are of the most 
delicate and delightful colours; the cteamy 
white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, 
mauve, violet and biue, are clear yet subdued, 
and always accord with the thread Used, and 
the style of ornamentation, whether in gold or 
silver, or both combined. Many are of more 
decided colours—black, scarlet and crimson, 
chocolate, dark green, and madder ; but, 
whatever the colour may be, the ornamenta¬ 
tion is chaste and suitable. For th& jmoftt 
part, the fabrics of Benares are not intended 
for ordinary washing ; but tlie dyers and 
scourers uf India have a process by which the 
former colour can be discharged from the 
fabric, and it can then be re-dyed. Tire gold 
or silver work is also carefully pressed 
ironed, and the piece is imtored, if no t JlUp 
original beauty, at least to a very 
condition. The dooputtas of 
indeed most others-^xceipt' 
stronger fabric. Many 
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DOOilGA. 


DOOSIU. 


ia, iast colours, and the gold thread—silver 
^if rarely used in them—is more substantial 
; than that of Benares. On this account they 
are preferred in Central India and the 
lleocan ; not only because they are ordina¬ 
rily more durable, but because they bear 
washing or cleaning better. In point of 
delicate beauty, however, if not of richness, 
they are not comparable with the fabrics 
of Benares. Scarfs are in use by every one, 
plain muslins, or muslins with figured fields 
and borders without colour ; plain fields of 
muslin with narrow edging of coloured silk 
or cotton (avoiding gold thread), and narrow 
ends. Such articles, called * sehla* in India, 
are in every day use among millions of 
hindoos and mahomedans, men and women. 
They are always open textured muslins ; 
and the quality ranges from very ordinary 
yarn to that of the finest Dacca fibres. 
No attire is so becoming to the delicate form 
of a woman as the Hindoostanee garments 
angya and dopatta. A woman in European 
attire gives the idea of a German manikin, an 
Asiatic in her flowing drapery, recalls the 
statue of antiquity. These scarfs are manu¬ 
factured at various places and of different 
qualities and colours. Those brought from 
Benares are always with gold and plain lace 
borders of different sorts, are sold at from 
25 to 350 Bupees each. Those of Arnee in 
the Collectorate of Chingleput, with borders 
ef yellow cotton, are priced at from Rupees 2 
to 7 each and those of Ooppada in Rajahmun- 
dry are woven with white borders and are | 
sold at from li to 3 Rupees each.—Dr. | 
Watson ; Tr, of Hind., Vol. ii, p. 37. | 

DOOR, or Hulqaa, female ornament. 
DOORANI, a titular name of an Afghan 
tribe. See Dourani. 

DOORBA, Beno., Hind. Cynodon dac- 
tilon, Pers., the hariali grass. i 

DOOREAH, Hind, A dog-boy. 
DOORGA, a name of the hindoo goddess 
Parvati or Kali. Doorga, Sans., means diffi¬ 
cult of access, from door, prep, and gam to 
go. Parvati or Doorga Mata, the Mater 
Montana of Greece and Borneo is according 
to Diodorus, an epithet of Cybeleor Vesta 
as the guardian goddess of children, one 
of the characters of the Rajpoot “ Mother 
of the Mount,” whose shrine crowns many 
j^innacle in Mewar ; and who, with the 
is amongst the amiable forms 
■ rsal mother, whose functions 

Gfows in the c4 and extensive than her 
^vj^^jux.eleyat^^ of>d of Greece. Like the 
colourless |rga wears the - crescent 
A also the turretted 
spirits goddess of all places 

D 


drawn or carried by the Uou. As Mata Ja- 
navi the ‘‘Mother of Births,”,she is Juno 
Lucina: as Padma, ‘ whose ^roue is, the 
lotus,* she is the fair Isis of the Nile : as Tri- 
poora ‘governing the three worlds,* and 
Atm4—devi, ‘ the goddess of souls,* she is the 
Hecate Triform is of the Greeks. In short, 
her power is manifested under every form 
from the birth, and all the intermediate stages 
until death ; whether Jduavi, Gouri, or the 
terrific Cali, the Proserpiue or Calligenia of 
the west.— Tod's Bajasthany Vol i, p, 576. 

DOORGAH POOJAH, a term given in 
Bengal to the hindoo festival of the Dusse- 
rah, occurring in the autumn. See Dossarah $ 
Dusserah. 

DOORGAWATEE, queen regent of Gur- 
ha Mundela, was killed in action against the 
troops of Akbar, under Asof Khan, she 
was interred where she fell and to this day, 
the passing traveller places over her grave, 
one of the white quartz ciystals with which 
the hills in the neighbourhood abound. Two 
rocks are at her grave which the people be¬ 
lieve to be her drums converted into stone, 
and the neighbouring villagers say that they 
occasionally at night hear.sounds issuing from 
them. See Cairn. 

DORIAN, the fruit of the Durio zibethe- 
nus a pleasant tasted fruit, but to most Euro¬ 
peans, of most offensive persistant odour 
though the natives of Amherst and Malacca 
are very fond of it. They cost three rupees 
each.— Moulmein. 

DOORK’HEB, Hind., also written durk’hi. 
An insect whose ravages are very destructive 
to Indigo, when the plant is young. 

DOOROO, Sii^GH. Cumin seed. 

DOORS, are generally open in India and 
the number of servants about, admit of this. 
But when the doors are shut, before opening 
them, all the questions in Acts xii, 13 are 
put ‘ And as Peter knocked at the door 
of the gate a damsel came to hearken named 
Rhoda.’ A stranger approaching a house^ 
does not attempt to open its door but usually 
claps his hands, two or three times together. 
This is called thali dena. The English word 
“ door,” is from the Sanscrit, “dwar”, and has* 
its equivalent in “ dav” Persian. The 
English in Calcutta, retain a door or gat6 
keeper, dar-wan, who shuts the gates when 
visitors are not receivable. 

DOORUGBUNSEE, also written Durag- 
bansi, name of a clan^ of B^poots^vi^iio hold 
villages in Gurwara. 

DOORVA, Beng. Cynodon daetyld), the 
hariali grass. r 

DOORYODHANA, Sans. Fro^ door, 
prep, and yodhana, war. j:.- ^ 

DOOSIU. See Japan. 
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D0O8TPARI8HA, Sans. Tragia invo- 
lucratft. 

DOOTEE-SAMBODHU, Sans. From 
a female messenger, and Sambodu, a 
call). ' . 

DOOWINt—? Durio zibethinus. 

DOFAEE, Hind. A variety of magic 
squares. 

DQPAHRYA, Hind. Pentapetes phoe- 
nicea. 

DOPATEE, Beng. Impatiens balsamina. 

DOPHLA. That portion of the southern 
' face of the sub-Himalayas which extends 
from 32* 50’ to about 34* north latitude, and 
forms the northern boundary of the valley 
of Assam, from the Kuriapara Do war, to 
where the Subanshiri debouches into the 
plains, is occupied by a tribe of mountaineers, 
usually known to the people of the valley, 
under the appellation of the Dophla. This 
term, whatever may be its origin, is not re¬ 
cognized by the people to whom it is applied, 
except in their intercourse with the inhabit¬ 
ants of the plains. Bangui, the term in their 
language to signify a man, is the only desig¬ 
nation they give themselves. During the 
latter days of the Ahom suzerainty when 
internal dissensions and the growing imbe¬ 
cility of the government furnished oppor¬ 
tunities for the bordering tribes to indulge in 
acts of rapine and lawless aggressions on 
their low-land neighbours, the Dophla were 
not slow in exacting their share of the general 
spoil. Several attempts were made to check 
their atrocities : and on one occasion, rajah 
Gourinath Sing, is said to have marched an 
army into their hills for the express purpose 
of chastising them, and several thousand 
Dophlas were taken prisoners and brought 
down to the plains. The rajah, obliged them 
to dig a canal with the view of draining off 
the large and unwholesome morasses that still 
exist in muhal Kollongpur. But, owing to 
the bad treatment to which the prisoners were 
subjected, and the unhealthiness of the season, 
the greater portion of them are said to have 
penshed, and the task assigned to them re¬ 
mained unaccomplished.— Beng, As, Soc. 
Jour,, No, 2051. 

• DOPPELT CHLORQUECKSILBER, 
Gbr. Corrosive sublimate. 

bob, a tribe of Rajpoots, some of whom, 
mostly converted to mahomedanism, are 
settlediin the district of Aligarh, also about 
Bandat^and Sagar, Time has destroyed all 
knowledge of the history of this race, but 
ttey must have been of importance in the 
time df tilie last hindoo sovereign of Delhi, 
Prithi4«sf» fts commemorated a Tictory over 

thexn a tablet. Before the emigration 
the Bit Goojur race, th^ were the chief jMPo- 
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DORBMA AMHONUCUM. 

prietors of Aligarh ; and a remnant of them 
now exists in Dubhaee, Atrowlee, Coel, 
Shikarpoor and Burdn.— Elliott, Tod, 
Wilson, 

DOR, Hind, Land ploughed twice. When 
ploughed three times, it is called Teoor; when 
four,Chuwur. 

DOR OR CASTEL PELEGRINO, the 
modern village Athebis the first place to¬ 
wards Jaffa ; it is the Castel Pelegrino of the 
Crusades, and the Dor of the Hebrews. Its 
columns and buttresses, are a confused mass, 
stretching into the waves, over which the 
surf breaks. Dor is the celebrated city of 
CaBsarea.— Skinner^s Overland Journey, VoL 

Spiraea Lindleyana, also 


DOR, Hind. 
Arum cur vatu m. 

DORA, Tel. 
equivalent of Mr. 
garu ; Dorawanlu. 
DORADINA. 


A respectable person, the 
or Master ; plural Dora- 


A group of trees of the 
family Siluridae Stenobranchiae. 

DORAK. See Khuzistan or Arabistan. 

DORANA, Singh. Dipterocarpus glandu- 
losus, T/iw, 

DORCU S, one of the Coleoptera of Hong 
Kong. 

DORDONIA ORIENTALIS. Hop wood 
of Norfolk Island, does not attain to more 
than a foot in diameter, and is principally used 
for veneering and in turning ornaments.'^ 
KeppeVs Ind, Arch,, VoL ii, p, 282. 

D OREM A. A genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Umbelliferae. 

DOREMA AMMONIACUM, Don. 


Ferula orientalis. 
Feshuk, 


Ferula ammonifera Fee. 


Simugh teratees, Pers. 
„ b’ul-shiric, ,, 


Arab. I 

Eastern giant fennel, Emg. | 

Oshak, Pers. 

A glaucous green plant with a perennial 
root, and large leaves 2 feet long. It is 
a native of Persia, in the plains of Yerdek- 
hast and Kumisha in the province of Irak ; 
and near the town of Jezud Khast in very 
diy plains and gravelly soil, exposed to an 
ardent sun. This is one of the plants which 
yield gum ammoniacum, but it is probable 
that several plants yield this as well as ihe 
other gum-resins of the order Umbellil^* 
This gum resin is imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf, and re-exported to 
different countries. It is obtained by iit^ons 
in the plant, and, occurs in two ibrme^first 
in voluminous masses of yellowish colour, f. 
enclosing white almond-like tears, the wbotldyJ 
being of plastic consistence, and 
pure j-secoDdly, in tears of irr eg rjMjp l 
white or yellowish, opaque, 
agglutinated or distinct, cop 
glassy fracture, and 
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od^ur is faint and peculiar, taste sweetish and | 
then bitter. It is partially soluble in water, 
ether, alcohol, alkaline solutions and acetic 
acid. Its medical effects, are similar to, but 
less powerful than asafostida. It is principally 
employed as an expectoranf in the chronic 
catarrhs and asthmas of old persons. It is 
also applied externally as a warm and 
stimulating plaster. (Lindley, Flora Medica .) 
— Eng. Cyc.f p, ZZ5; Faulkner / O’ Shaugh- 
nessy^ p. 364—365; Powell's Hand-Bookf p. 
354. See Ferula, Pereira, Asafoetida. 

DORGANIA SUBFLANA. See Chelonia. 

DOREY, a village in New Guinea, in which 
the houses are built on posts, in the water, 
and are reached by long rude bridges. The 
houses are low, in the form of a boat bottom 
upwards. The people resemble theKe and Am 
islanders, and many of them are very hand¬ 
some, tall and well-made, with well cut fea¬ 
tures and large aquiline noses. Their colour 
is a deep brown often approaching closely to 
black, and the fine mop-like heads of frizzly 
hair appear to be more common than else¬ 
where, and are considered a great ornament, 
a long six pronged bamboo fork being kept 
stuck in them to serve the purpose of a comb. 
The majointy have short woolly hair. They 
are shore dwellers, fishers and traders. The 
hillmen, or Arfak,of the interior, are generally 
black but some are brown. Their hair though 
always more or less frizzly, is sometimes short 
and matted. Birds of paradise are brought to 
Dorey for sale from Amberbaki, about a i 
hundred miles west. The Arfak mountains 
are about ten thousand feet high, and in¬ 
habited by savage tribes. The inhabitants 
of Dorey are all seafaring. Men, women 
and children are seen at almost all times in 
their small outrigger prahus. They pre- 


a long time. Onr a pole near the stem of 
of the boat, they place, chiefly for ornament, 
a thin, finely carved, red and white striped 
plank, sometimes furnished with the image of 
a Papuan’s head, wit)i out-sticking hair, made 
from gumuti fibres or cassowary feathers. 
Their food consists principally of millet, obi, 
maize, a little rice, fish, hog’s flesh and fruit. 
Sago, the general food of the inhabitants of 
the Moluccas and the islands to the east, is 
here only found in small quantities and is 
brought from elsewhere. The flsh and flesh 
they eat roasted or dried. Respect for the 
aged, love of their children, fidelity to their 
wives are traits which reflect honor on their 
disposition. Chastity is held in high regard 
and is a virtue which is seldom transgressed 
by them. A man can only have one wife and 
is bound to her for life. Concubinage is not 
permitted. Adultery is unknown amongst 
them. They are generally very fond of strong 
drink, but although they go to excess in 
this, it could not be learned that they prepared 
any fermented liquor, not even sago, weer or 
tuak. Kidnapping is general in these coun¬ 
tries and is followed as a branch of trade, so 
that there is no dishonour attached to it.— 
Wallace^ ii, 134 ; Earl p. 71 ; Journal of 
the Ind. Arch., June 1852, pp. 312 to 317. 

DORI, Hind. Cedrela tooua var. C.serrata, 
Boyle, also Polygonum bistorta. 

DORIHAR, Hind. A pedlar selling laces 
and thread, also, a Saiva mendicant living part¬ 
ly by the sale of thread* Dori means a small 
twine or thread or cording, used on the edges 
of clothing, similarly to Nakki, Gota, Kinari, 
Patti, Mandil and Zardozi. 

DORIS BARNARDI, of Kelaart, has 
rich colours. D. Exanthemata, of Kelaart, 
of Formosa, Labuau and Borneo is neaidy 


fer making use of their sampans to pass eight inches long, of an olive green colour, and 
from one house to another to going on foot, is the largest known nudibranch. Its besses 
They do not walk more than is absolutely and tubercles render it an unpleasing object.— 
necessary, either to go to their gardens, or to Calld. 

bnng wood or water, which is the daily duly DOR-KHAIR, Hind. ? A tree of Ghota 


A tree of Ghota 


of the women. They are all very expert in Nagpore, with hard, yellowish-red timber.— 
swimming and diving. Often when some of Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. d 
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their small prahus were lying near the ship 
cm throwing overboard pieces of copper, glass 
beads, and similar trifles, young and old 


DORKINEE. See Bazeegur. 
DORLA, Ddk. Brinjal. 
DORLE KA PHAL, Ddk. 


Solanum 


Sprang from the sampans and dived to secure jacquini. 

^ the prize. They scarcely ever came to the DORO Sindh. Unripe fruit of Capparis 
surface without having brought up what had aphylla.— Boxh. 

been thrown in. Knives were the only things DORVILLE. Fathers Grueber and Dor-» 
whiej^th^ did not succeed in securing, as ville crossed China from Pekin, by Sinjganfoo 
- fluickly^to allow them to dive to Sining, and reached the Koko-noor valley, 
«*oqv in the water and thence passed into Tibet, round the 
SRT fiftnk to^w^ irga weayg sources of tha HnAn<r^hr>. AniLo^r^mi^ith/viV. 



DOSIA POWDEB. 


DOSIA POWBEB. 


on the Ganges, where Dorville died.— 
^rinsep Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, p. 14. 

DORYMA BERDMOREI, Blyth. A 
genus of the family Geckotidae, found in 
Mergui. 

DOSA, Tel. also NAKKADOSA, Tkl. 
OucumU utillissimus.— Roxb., fV. ^ A. 

DOSAD, in Bengal, a low caste, employed 
as executioners, to remove dead bodies, as 
village watchmen, and messengers : in Bengal 
and Bahar, the work of labourers is done by 
Bhui, Raj war and other aboriginal tribes, but 
Chandai, Dosad, Hari, Bhumali are names of 
other oiitcaste races, the Bhuimal, in Ben¬ 
gal, are the lowest or sweeper class, the 
Dosad of Bahar used to make frequent 
predatory excursions into lower Bengal.— 
Campbell, p. 129, Wilson. 

DOSKI, Rus. Deals. 

DOSS, from Dasa, Sansc., a slave,—a 
surname of many hindoo races in India, as 
Jaggadamba Dossj and supposed by some to 
mark their origin,—by others to have the same 
reference to the hindoo gods, as the Abid, or 
Gholam of the present Arabs, “ slave” to the 
Almighty. Many of the mahomedans having 
such names as Abid-ul-Kadir, Abid-ullah, 
slave of the Almighty, slave of God. This 
name, among hiudoos, is borne chiefly by men 
of the bunya caste, by byragee fukeers, and 
occasionally by kayet’hs and brahmins. It is 
usually coupled* with the name of some deity, 
as Shib Doss, Narayen Doss, &c., to imply 
subjection to some special tutelary god. 

DO-SHAHI, Hind. A soil, part clay and 
part sand, soil of two kinds mingled, hence 
its name, do-mat, or two earths. 

DO-SHALA, Hind., Pers. Double shawl, 
shawls being always worn double, by the 
natives of India. 

DOSHAM. See Polyandry. 

DOSIA POWDER. The Japanese have 
a method of interment peculiar to themselves. 
Instead of enclosing corpses in coffins of a 
length and breadth proportionate to the sta¬ 
ture and bulk of the deceased, they place the 
body in a tub, three feet high, two feet and a 
half in diameter at the top, and two feet at 
the bottom. The Japanese, state that they 
prodtice this result by means of a particular 
powdei* called dosia, which they introduced 
into the ears, nostrils, and mouth of the 
deceased, after which the limbs all at once 
acquire, astonishing flexibility. As they 
proihised^to perform this experiment in Mr. 
Titsiugh’e presence, be remarks, the experi- 
Oaent ‘accordingly took place in the month 
of Ctetoberj 1783, when the cold was al¬ 
ready severe. A young Dutchman 

having died in the island of Desima, he 
directed the physician to cause the body 
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to be washed and left all night exposed 
to the air, on a table placed before an 
open window, that it might become complete¬ 
ly stiff. Next morning, several Japanese, 
some of the officers of the factory, and my¬ 
self, went to examine the corpse, which was 
as hard as a piece of wood. One of the inter¬ 
preters, named Zenby, drew from his bosom 
a santock, or pocket-book,y and took out of it 
an oblong paper full of a coarse powder re¬ 
sembling sand : this was the famous dosia 
powder. He put a pinch into the ears, 
another into the nostrils, and a third into the 
mouth, and presently, whether from the effects 
of this drug, or of some trick which he could 
not detect, the arms, which had before been 
crossed over the breast, dropped of themselves, 
and in less than twenty minutes, by the 
watch, the body recovered all its flexibility. 
He attributed this phenomenon to the action of 
some subtle poison, but was assured that the 
dosia powder, so far from being poisonous was 
an excellent medicine in difficult labours. In 
such cases, a cup of hot water, in which a 
little of the dosia powder, tied in a bit of 
white rag, has been infused, is administered 
to the patient, who is then sure to obtain a 
safe and speedy delivery. The dosia powder 
is likewise recommended as the most effica¬ 
cious remedy for diseases of the eyes. An 
infusion of this powder, taken even in perfect 
health, is said to have virtues which cause it 
to be in great request among the Japanese of 
all classes. It cheers the spirits and refreshes 
the body. It is carefully tied up in a piece 
of white cloth and dried, after being used, as 
it will serve a great number of times. The 
same infusion is given to people of quality 
when at the point of death : if it does not 
prolong life, it prevents rigidity of the limbs ; 
and the body is not exposed to the rude hand¬ 
ling of professional persons—a circumstance 
of some consequence in a country where 
respect for the dead is carried to excess. He 
had the curiosity to procure some, of this 
powder, for which he was obliged to send to 
Kidjo, or the nine provinces, to all the tem¬ 
ples of the Singous, which enjoy the exclusive 
sale of it, because they practise the docttine 
of Kobou-Daysi, its inventor. It was after 
the death of this Kobou-Daysi, in the second 
year of the nengo-zio-wa (a. d. 825), that 
this sand came into general use in Japan. 
The quantity obtained in consequence of his 
first application was very small, and evep-'' 
this was a special favour of the 
otherwise never part with more 
pinch at a time. At his 
however, he carried with him 
quantity of the dosia 
up in lots of twenty 




DOST ALL 


DOULA. 


same written on the outdide in red His succession had been disliked by Nizam- 
characters, the rest was in small bags : this ul-Mulk, who in 1730, inoited the JUahrattas 
^ was only a coarse powder, in which were to to invade Arcot, and Dost Ali,t mBt them at 
be seen here and there particles of gold, and Am boor on the 20th May 1740, and fell in 
which probably was not yet possessed of the battle.— Ortne, 

requisite virtues. One small packet only had DOST MAHOMED KHAN was one of 
undergone the chemical operation which the younger sons of Sirfaraz Khan, the Barak, 
ensures its efficacy, and this was a powder as Zai sirdar, slain by order of shah Zeinan at 
white as snow. The discovery of the dosia Kandahar, in 1799. The mother of Dost 
powder is ascribed to a priest named Kobou- Mahomed Khan was of a Juanshir family, 
Daysi : he became acquainted with the He succeeded shah Shoojah as ruler in 
properties of this valuable mineral on the Afghanistan but political difficulties with 
mountain of Kongosen, or Kimbensen, in the Dost Mahomed Khan induced the Indian Go» 
province of Yamotto, where there are many vernment, at the close of 1838, to resolve on 
mines of gold and silver, and caiTied a con- displacing him and replacing the deposed 
siderable quantity of it to the temple to which king shah Shoojah-ul-Mulk. This was done, 
ke belonged, on the mountain of Kojas-an. after a series of successes and severe reverses. 
The' priests of this temple continue to chant in one of which the entire British army 
hymns of thanksgiving to the gods who led was destroyed by climate and the sword, 
Kobdu-Daysi to this important discovery, and was the greatest disaster that ever befel 
- When their stock is exhausted, they fetch a the army of India. In his turn he was driven 
fresh supply from the mountain of Kongo-sen, from his throne by the British in 1889, was 
and carry it away in varnished bowls. The taken prisoner to Calcutta but was ultimately 
priests pretend that the dosia powder owes restored. He brought Cabul and Candahar 
all its efficacy to the favour of their under his rule and when close on eighty years 
prayers. As . soon as the new supply of age, he wrested Herat from Persian influence 
arrives, it is put into a basin, varnished and on the 9th June 1863, he died, twelve 
and gilt, and set before the image of the god, days after he had taken the city by storm. 
Day-nitsi, or Biron-sanna, The priests, He left 16 sons, who continued for many 
ranged in a circle before the altar, and turning years, a civil war of succession.— 
between their fingers the beads of a kind of Journey^ VoL iii, p. 17. 
rosary, repeat for seven times twenty-four DO-SUTI, Hind. A kind of cotton cloth, 
hours a hymn called Guomio-Singo, the The words mean double thread, 
words of which are :— DOSWANIO, Guz. A dealer in cloth. 


Or o bokja Biron Banna nomaka fodor.a maui 
Fando ma, zimbara fara, fare taja won. 

The priests assert, that, after this long exer¬ 
cise, a kind of rustling is heard in the sand ; 
all the impure particles fly out the vessel of 


a pedlar of the Baiiya tribe. 

DOSYPELTID^. A family of reptiles 
including Eladistoda Westermanni, 'Rein. 
DOT PURMA. See Hindoo. 

DOW, Alexander, translated and published 


themselves, and nothing is left but the puri- Ferishta’s history of the mahomedans of Asia, 
fled dosia powder, which is then divided among — Orme. 


all the temples of the Singous. It has 
the appearance of sand, and when it is 


DOUBLE COCOA-NUT. Lodoicea. 
DOUBLE HEADED SNAKE, of Ceylon, 


folly perfected for use is as white as Uropeltis grandis. 

snow. It is obtained on the mountain of DOUBLE ISLAND, Lat. lo°52'N. Long. 
Kongosen or Kinbensen in the province of 97° 33'E. 

Yamatto, where there are many mines of gold DOUBLETS, in jewellery, a thin slice of 
and silver. The process by which it is pre- a pure gem cemented over a paste of same 
pared is the secret of the priests. Their colour ; or a paste of facetted crystal, oment- 
knowledge is doubtless the result of ac- ed over a pure gem. 

cidental experience, for their acquaintance DOUK LOUNG, Burm. Dalbergia-veni- 
with chemistry is so slight that we may safely formis.— Roxb. 

eonoltide they do not understand the rationale DOUK-TA-LOUNG, Burm. . Dalbergaa 


of its preparation.— Titsingh^s Hlustrgtions\^mQix. 


; American Expedition to DOUK-YA-MAH, Burm. Dateqhampia 
Nangasaki^ p. 222. pomifera. : > 

f ALIj became nabob of DOUK-YAT, Burm. PhotiniaferiitifoUa. 

su^g^ssion to his uncle DOUL, Hind. The ridge or umiaU em- 
He daughter to "bankment dividing irrigated fields*'^v 

one to nl^l^rtuza Ali and he DOULA, Hind., also wiit^ a 

j his dewan. boundary. In many English games, as ip 


Daleohampia 



DOUBANI. 
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barl 67 *break| and occasionally in foot-ball» the ^ of them being above the standard of the Indo^ 
limits are the Ponies and the foot-ball is said Germanic races of Europe Some have 


to “ Douled.” 

DOULALWALLA, See Khyber, p. 514. 

DOULATABAD, 19" 57', 75° 14', in the 
Ddkhan, 9 miles N. W. of Aurangabad, mean 
height of the village, 2,013 ft.— Calld. 

DQUM-PALM, Hyphaene the baica. 

DOUN-DALOUN, Burm. See Indigoferae. 
DOUNG, Burm* A hill. 

DOUR— surrounded by the Wuzeeree hills, 
and adjoining the western border of Bunnoo, 
is the small valley of Dour, inhabited by a 
distinct race, and containing about 8,000 
inhabitants. This valley originally belonged 
to the Doorani kingdom. It was, together 
with other outlying tracts, formally ceded to 
Eunjeet Singh by the tripartite treaty of 1838 ; 
but afterwards, in 1847, the British relin¬ 
quished all claim to it on behalf of the Sikhs. 
The people of Dour more than once expressed 
a wish to come under British jurisdiction, but 
the offer was not accepted. During the treaty 
negotiations of 1855, the ameer’s representa¬ 
tive urged that the valley once formed an 
integral portion of the Dooranee empire, and 
that His Highness now wished to take it, 
provided that the British did not claim any | 
title. The Government replied that the 
'Jritish did not desire to assert any claim, nor 
to interfere Tvith the ameer, if he chose to re¬ 
annex it to his kingdom. 

DOUR OR DAUB, Arab., Hind. In 
military life in India, is employed to designate 
a sudden expedition against an enemy. 

DOUR, Hind. The slings attached to a 
bucket for irrigation. The more usual terms 
are joota and jotee. 

DOUR A, Hind, See Graminace®. 

DOURANELLE, Egypt. HoIcus spicatus. 

. DOURANI, a name of the Affghan tribe 
Abdali, given to them by Ahmed shah, Bad- 
doaye, on his ascending the throne in a. d. 
1747. They are also called Sulimani, from a 
district of which, the Tobeh Maruf, they for¬ 
merly came. The Durani Affghans are an 
agricultural, but chiedy a pastoral race, who 
term their .summer and winter ground, Eilak 
and Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse black 
camlet tents, called Kishdee, the same with 
the Kara ulli of the Turks and Siah-chader 
of the Persians. The number of Durani 
tribes are nine, the names of seven of which 
end in zye,’* which means the same as the 
beni ex WaM of the Arabs, and the mac of 
the. Scotch. The names are the 
Maujkn^ [Populxye. Noorzye, 

Khongani, Allekozye. Altzye, and 

BarumBye. ^ ^ Achikzy e. Ishakzy e. 

Tha Pop^lzye are the largest. In iperson, 
the Durani are stout and well made, many 
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round and plump faces. With others, the 
countenauce is strongly marked, and with 
most the cheek bones are prominent. When 
a family is by itself, the men and women eat 
together ; but few restraints are put upon the 
female, and her iuduciice is considerable. 
The Durani tribes, all but the Achikzye, are 
religiously given, but not intolerant. They 
are of the sunni sect. Their national dance, 
called Attun, is danced almost every evening 
with songs and tales to accompany it. They 
have a strong love of country chase. They 
are fond of tales, fond of the chase, and 
except the Achikzye about 5,000 in number, 
all are religious. The Durani, especially the 
men of Kandahar, have a powerful love of 
country : The Durani is rarely a merchant 
or adventurer. They are hospitable and 
brave, and are the most important of the 
Affghan tribes. 

DOVE. 

OinoB, Greek. | Fakhta, Hind. 

Jona, Her. | 

Doves are numerous in India. See Birds. 

DOW, a vessel employed in the trade be¬ 
tween the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the 
gulf of Persia and the coasts of India, in 
Cutch, Guzerat and Malabar. They were also 
used in the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of 
war and piracy. They are always manned by 
Arabs. The Arab Dow is of about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty to two hundred and fifty tons 
burthen, by measurement; grab-built, with 
ten or twelve ports; about eighty-five feet 
long, from stem to stern ; twenty feet nine 
inches broad ; and eleven feet six inches deep. 
Of late years, this description of vessel has 
been built most perfectly at Cochin, on the 
coast of Malabar, in the European style. These 
vessels have a great rise of floor; are cal¬ 
culated for sailing with small cargoes; ilnd 
are fully prepared, by internal equipment, for 
defence, with decks, hatchways, ports, poop- 
deck, &c., like a vessel of war ; many of them 
are sheathed, on two-and-a-half-inch plank 
bottoms, with one inch board, and a prepara¬ 
tion of chunam and oil, which is called gcilgal» 
put between the planks and sheathing*boards 
causing the vessel to be very dry and ddraUe $ 
and preventing the worm from attachiilg the 
bottom. The worm is the one of ithe-greiatest 
enemies in India to timber in the ^ater, 
the white ant is as much so out of it. 
outside of the sheathing b4ard there is a 
coat of whitewash, made from the*' 
articles as that between the 
planks ; which is renewed ^ 

they put to sea./V6 S8< 
one mast, and |i^7^tteen-€ail: ^ 
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DOWLATABAD. 


auu i/uo uiaob 


leBgui 01 we vessel aiuib 
raking forward, for tJie purpose of keeping 
this ponderous weight clear, iu raising and 
lowering* The tack of the sail is brought to 
the ateru*head, and sheets aft in the usual 
way; the haulyards lead to the taffrail, 
having a pendant and treble purchase-block, 
which becomes the backstay, to support the 
mast when the sail is set: this, with three 
pairs of shrouds, completes the rigging ; which 
is very simple, the whole being of coir-rope. 
Several of these vessels have been fitted as 
brigs, after their arrival iu Arabia; and 
armed by the Arabs for cruising in the Red 
Sea and Arabian Gulf, as piratical vessels: 
they are also the class of vessels of which 
Tippu Sultan’s fleet at Onore consisted. When 
armed, they were too powerful for the Bombay 
marine brigs. This has never happened, but 
when in great numbers, and the brigs weak and 
unsupported. The large dows make generally 
one voyage in tke season, to the southward of 
Arabia ; taking advantage of the north-east 
monsoon to come down, and the south-west to 
return with an exchange cargo. They generally 
bring dates, fruit, preserves, Shiraz-wine, and 
horses, and take back rice, coir, canvas, cocoa- 
nuts, oil, timber, dammar, &c., various articles 
of cloth of the country manufacture, and from 
Bombay, European articles of every descrip¬ 
tion. The trade of the western coast of India 
is very great iu those vessels ; extending 
from Allepy, the southernmost port on the 
coast of Malabar, up to Bombay : but all the 
trade to Bengal is carried on by ships which 
are called ‘‘Country Tracers,” from the Gulf 
of Persia and Arabia. The Arabs are a 
powerful, well grown, handsome people, and 
very acute and intelligent in trade. They 
usually navigate their ships to Bengal in per¬ 
fect safety, and with great skill.— Adey^ 
Sir John Malcolm. 

DOWAH or GOGRA. A river near 
Manjeeghat in Chupra. 

DOWANIYA, Singh.! Grewia asiatica, L. 

DO-WATI. See Hindoo. 

DOWHOOREE. A river near Ranee- 
gunge. 

DOWLAH, Arab. The fifth title amongst 
Indian mahomedaus, as Saraj-ud-dowlah, 
Bashid-ud-dowlah. In Southern Arabia, 
a dowlah is a governor of a province, equiva¬ 
lent to the Turkish title of Pasha. 

DOWLAISHWARAM. A military sta- 
^ tion on the Godavery river. 

DQWLAT, Arab., Hind., Prrs. Wealth, 
iperij^, Umr-o-dowlat ziadah. May your 
^ “ua yqur prosperity be prolonged. 

VTABAD. in 19® 57'; 75® 14', in 
' miles N. W. of Aurungabad. 
IlMl 1,721 ft, a 
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names, Deoghur, Deogiri, It consists of a 
conical green-stone rock, the base of 
which is scarped to a height of 120 from 
the ground. The upper conical part is 
reached by means of an opening at the 
base of the scarp, which gives admission 
into a low narrow passage, hewn out 
of the solid stone, and opening into a 
large chamber or vault that has been ex¬ 
cavated in the interior of the hill. From this 
vault a vamp or gallery gradually slopiug 
upwards, and also excavated in the solid rock, 
winds round the interior. It has a height 
and breadth of 12 feet and terminates above 
dn a recess on the top of the rock, about 20 
feet square. At the base of the rock is a 
ditch, which is crossed only at one place, and 
by a causeway on which only two men abreast 
can walk and defended on the side next the 
rock by a battlemented building Outside the 
ditch is a minaret 100 feet high. Its posi¬ 
tion is commanding, and it has from the most 
ancient times been stronghold of the rulers 
in that part of India. It was the capital of 
Ram Deo, a prince of so great power that the 
mahomedaus looked on liim as king of the 
Dekhan. Umber a sovereign of high rank 
among theprincesof the Deccan, whogoverued 
his dominions with wisdom, built the city of 
Gurkeh, now called Aurungabad, five kos 
from Dowlatabad, and died two years before 
the expedition of shah Jehan, at eighty years 
of age, leaving his dominions the best culti¬ 
vated and the happiest region in India. Alla- 
ud-diu, nephew and general of the emperor 
Feroz, in 1294 swept across the Nerbuddah, 
with an army of 8,000 men and presented 
himself before Deoghur which he captured. 
He entered into negotiations with the rajah 
and besides money and jewels obtained the 
cession of Ellichpoor and its dependencies, 
and the raja was further to pay tribute annu¬ 
ally, On his return, he was met by his uncle 
Feroz, whom he assassinated, as he patted on 
the cheek. Camala Devi, was the wife of 
the rajah of Guzerat, and was cel6bi*ated 
as the flower of India. On the fall of 
Nerwalla, the capital of Guzerat, her hus¬ 
band became a fugitive and Camala Devi 
was taken prisoner and carried Alla- 
ud-din’s harem ; and, attracted by her beauty, 
wit and accomplishments he made het his 
queen. Her fascinations soothed that savage 
Pathan in his moodiest hours and iaSaenced 
him to a lenity hitherto unknown to faiou Her 
daughter Dewal Devi had escaped with her 
father. Her reputation for beauty equalled 
that of her mother, and the son of Bem^deo, 
the rajah of Deogiri (Dowlatabad) had long 
sued for her, but her father, proud of his 
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DRACO. 


DRAOiENA. 


Bajpoot origin, could not accept a Mahratta, 
even though a prince. Camala Devi, how¬ 
ever, having expressed to Alla-ud-din, a wish 
to be joined by her daughter, Alla*-ud-din 
sent a strong army under a general to bring 
Dewal Devi to Delhi. In this extremity, her 
father accepted the Mahratta prince and sent 
off his daughter to Deogiri under an escort, 
but the escort was overtaken, the fair maiden 
seized and carried to Delhi, when Khizr Khan 
the son of Alla-ud-din, married her. Their 
union ‘was very happy and the poet Khusroo 
praised them, but Khizr Khan’s eyes were put 
out by Kapoor. In five years from the death 
of Alla-ud-din, the throne of Delhi was filled 
by Kafur, a converted hindoo, who filled the 
capital with hindoo troops, put out Khizr 
Khau’s eyes, put to death all the survivors 
of Alla-ud-din’s family and transferred Dewal 
Devi to his own zenana.— Wilson, Brings, 
the Nizam. 

DOWLAT RAO SCINDIA, was defeated 
by Holkar near Poonah in 1802. 


DOWN. 



Dons, Due. 

Pinmini, 

It. 

Duvet, Fr. 

Plumae, 

Lat. 

Dunen, Ger. 

Puch, 

Rus. 

Flaumfedern, ,, 

Flojel, 

,, 

Penna matta, It. 

Plumazo, 

Sp. 

The soft feathers of birds. 


DOWNA, Hind. 

Artomesia 

austriaca. 


Linn,, lady-love, old man, or southernwood. 

DOWNY LEAVED JASxMINE. Jas- 
minum pubej?ceus. 

DOWNY GRISLEA. Grislea tomeutosa. 
— Roxb. 

DOWNY LEAVED AVICENNIA, Eng. 
Avicennia tomentosa, Linn., Roxb., fV. c^r Ic. 

DOWNY MOUNTAIN EBONY, Eng. 
Bauhinia tomeutosa.— Lhin. 

DOWRY, the “ mahr” of the mahomedans. 

DOWYAT, Burm. Maximum girth 3 
cubits. Maximum length 18 feet. Found 
abundant, but, always inlaud, all over the 
country, at Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, floats in water. It has a soft, 
bad wood, useless except for elephant bells. 

DO-ZANOO BYTIINA, Hind. To kueel 
on both knees. 

DOZUK, Hind. The seven hells. 

DRAB, of Hazara, Cedrela tooua, var. ser- 
rata.— Royle, Panj. Pinus longifolia.— 
Ldmb.^ Roxb. 

DRACAQNA. A genus of plants belonging 
to the' Liliaceae, known as the Dragon trees 
of which there are several species mostly 
shrubs in the East Indies, growing in China, 
Bourbc^ the coast of Africa, Canary Islands. 
Ono motioned by Sir G. Staunton had a 
dicmetecfof 12 feet at 10 feet from the 
grounditf' The singular red leaved Chinese 
iron-wood) e species of Dracasna, is chiefly 


noticeable for its long red leaves.— William's 
Middle Kingdom, p. 279. 

DRACiENA ATROPURPUBEA, Roxb. 

Kwon lea net, Burr. | Ewon len phyoo, Burm. 

Dragon tree. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, 
resembling small areca palms are seen in 
Burmese compounds, but the most common is 
the one with dark purple leaves.— Mason. 

DRACjENA DRACO, is the indigenous 
dragon tree of Teneriffe. It affords a similar 
secretion to that of Calamus draco. The tree 
at Teneriffe measures seventeen feet in 
diameter, and is on strong reasons estimated 
to be 1,500 years old. — O'Shaughnessy 
Dispensatory, p. 643. 

DRAC.®NA TERMINALIS, Willde. A 
native of China and the Eastern Archipelago 
where its root is considered valuable in dysen¬ 
tery and is said by Rumphius to be employed 
as a demulcent in cases of diarrhoea ; the plant 
is a signal of truth and of peace in the 
Eastern Archipelago. In the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean a sweetish juice is expressed 
from its roots, and afterwards reduced by 
evaporation to a sugar, of which specimens 
were brought to Paris by Captain D’Urville 
from the island of Tahiti (Otaheite.) The 
root is there called Ti or Tii, and thence no 
doubt corrupted into Tea-Root by the En¬ 
glish and Americans. M. Gaudichaud men¬ 
tions that in the Sandwich Islands generally 
an intoxicating drink is prepared from this 
root, to which the name Ava is often applied, 
as well as to that made with the roots of 
Piper methysticum. The root is employed 
as food in the Fiji Islands, it weighs from 
lbs. 10 to lbs. 40. — E7ig. Cyc. 

DRACHA, Sans. Dracha palam, Tam. 
Vitis vinifera, grapes. 

DRACHENBLUTII, Ger., . Dragon’s 
blood. 

DRACO. A genus of reptiles of the family 
Agamidae, which may be thus shown :— 

Draco fimbriatus, KuW^ Penang, Sumatra. 

„ tseniopteruB, Ounth^ TenasBerim. 

„ volaria, Linn.^ Singapore. 

„ maculatuH, Gray, Malacca, Tenasserim. 

„ DusBumieri, V. de B.f Madras. 

Sitana Ponticeriana, C. & E, Ceylon. 

„ minor, Qunthy Madras, Ceylon. 

Lyriocephalus, Bcutatus, Mtrrtm^ Ceylon. 

Cophotis Ceylonica, Pal, Ceylon. 

Ceratopbora Stoddartii, Qray^ Ceylon. 

„ Tennentii, Guntk^ Ceylon. 

„ aspera, Gunth, Ceylon. 

Otocryptis bivittata, Wieg^ Ceylon. 

DilopyruB grandis, Gray, Rangoon. 

Bronchocela jubata, Pondicherry. 

Tiaris subcristata, Blythe Andamans. 

OristiariB Elliotti, Guntk, Sikkim. 

AcanthoBaurarmata, Burmah. 

Salea Jerdonii, (rray, Kilgherries.^ 




DRAGON RIVER. 

Calo^s versicolor, Daud, Ceylon, Sin<}, Martaban. 

„ myataceus, D. <fc V, Ceylon, M^rgui. 

„ Emma, Gray, Mergui, Martaban. 

„ opbiiomachus,ife?r.,S. India, Ceylon, Nioobars. 
„ nemoricola, Jerd.y Nilgherries. 

>» Blythy Mirzapore, Nilgherries. 

„ tricarinotus, Blyth, Darjeling. 

platyceps, Blyth^ Khaasia Hills. 

„ Maria, Qray^ Khaasia Hills. 

„ Rouscii, D. B.f India. 

„ nigrilatris, Peien. 

Braohysaura ornata, Blytk,^ 

Charasia dorsalis, Nilgherries. 

LaudaJdatuberculata, Gray. 

Stellio Indicns, Blyth^ Kashmir, Mirzapore, Agra. 
Agama agilis, Oliv., Punjab, Salt range. 

„ ruderata, Oli/o., Somale. 

Moloch horiidus. Gray, 

DRACOCEPHALUM, amongst well known 
species of this genus, are the D. Canariense, 
b^lm of Gilead, with pretty blue flowers : 
the scent only lies in the leaves, and the plant 
seldom exceeds eighteen inches in height, the 
other species have large splendid blue flowers, 
and tire easily reared from seed ; the plants 
are best grown in pots.— Riddell, 
DRACONTIUM POLYPHYLLUM, L, 

Jangli kandi, Duk. I Kat karne, Tam. 

Purple-stalked Dragon, Eng. I Adavi kandi, Tel. 

Grows in the Konkans and on the western 
coast of India at Bombay and Japan. Its 
root after having undergone certain prepara¬ 
tions, to subdue its acrimony, is sup¬ 
posed to possess anti-spasmodic qualities, and 
is considered as a valuable remedy in asth¬ 
matic affections, given to the quantity of 
twelve or fi,fteen grains in the course of the 
day. It is also one of the many remedies 
the Natives use in cases of hsemorrhoids. 
In the dry condition in which it occurs 
in the bazars, it has, though faint, a smell 
not unlike that of musk.— Aim, Mat, Med,^ 
page 73, 

DRAGOMAN, Turkish. An interpreter, 
a corruption of the Arabic word, Tarjumau, 
a translator. 

DRAGON BOATS, of China, are long 
and narrow, capable of holding forty to 
eighty men. They arc employed by the 
Chinese in their boat races and rowing 
matches, in the festival of the fifth day of 
the fifth month, usually falling in June, and 
seemingly relating to the summer solstice. 

DRAGON CANE. A kind of rattan, 
strong, springy and much valued. They 
occur both light and dark coloured : a variety 
with a soft bark is called Manilla Dragon 
Cane.— Seeman, See Calamus. 

DRAGON FLY OF CEYLON 

& ■nicndens. 

|j)RA60N, PURP?.E.STALiqED, Enq. 
iiiun polypliyUum, Linn. 

or Kew4vng4iWg> 

It 



DRAGONR BLOOD. 

takes its rise in Yu-nam, on the frontiers of 
Se-fan, in Lat. 27^ 20’ N. It is atdrst named 
Lan-tsan, but towards the south, im<i< before 
it enters the Laos country, it is caiied Kew- 
lung-keaug, or Nine Dragon RiToi*. In 
Chinese territory jt runs a long distance through 
a magnificent valley. In 16^ N. Lat. it bends 
more to the west, and enters Cambodia, 
having previously been augmented by a large 
tributary. It then drains the whole length 
of that country, and falls by three embou* 
chures into the sea in about 9^ 34' N. Lat. 
In many places the river is veiy deep, at 
others there are rocks, sand banks and shal¬ 
lows, which obstruct navigation. The river 
runs through Yu-nam, and there are cities 
upon it. In Laos villages adorn its banks, 
and in Cambodja the principal population is 
near it. We may conceive what a mighty 
stream it must be when it traverses eighteen 
degrees of latitude, it forms at its mouths an 
alluvial deposit second only to the Yangtze- 
kiaug, or Whaug-ho. There are numerous 
other rivers in Cambodia. On the frontier of 
Siam is the Kh river, an insignificant 
stream, but the boundary between the two 
countries .—Royal Geographical Society 
Journ.f Vol. 33, p, 

DRAGONS BLOOD. 

Damulakbwain, Ar. 

lodarume, Due. 

Saog-dragon, Fr. 

Drachenb)utb, Ger. 

Hiraduckkun,Guz., Hind. 

Sanguis Draconis, Lat. 

The dragon’s blood gum resins, of com¬ 
merce, are obtained from several plants. 
That of Socotra, West Indies, Spanisli Main 
and America, is from the Pterocarpus draco 
of Linn : In the Canary Islands, it is from 
the Dracaena draco, and that of further India 
is said to be obtained from several species 
of Calamus. Those which chiefly yield it are 
the C. petraus (Lour) C, rudentum (Lour.), 
C, verus (Lour), and C, draco (Willd.), 
natives of Hindustan, Cochin China, the 
Moluccas, Borneo and Sumatra, but of which 
the last three were by Linnaeus reckoned mere 
varieties of the (7. rotang (Linn.) The ripe 
fruits are covered with a reddish-brown dry 
resinous granular matter adhering to the ripe 
fruit and obtained by beating or thrashing Uie 
fruit in little baskets. Within the Aveht- 
pelago, the principal place of prbduotibn is 
Jambi on the north-eastern side of Sonilttra. 
The plant is the wild produce of iMt fiirest, 
and not cultivated, although eome is 
taken to preserve it from destructiov^ ^ The 
collectors of dragon’s«*bloo4 m #e >wU 
people called Kubu, who dieime it to 
Malays, at a price not much exibeediag a 
shilling a pound. The whole quantity pro- 
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D’Jarnang, Malay. 

Khun-u-lavan, Pbrs. 
Catgamuruga-rakta, Sans. 
Kandamurga rattain, Tam. 
Khadga-mrugam netruXiL. 
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DRAKSHA CHETTU. 

duced in Jambi is said to be about 1,000 cwt. 
The best kind imported into Europe in reeds, 
is manipulated by the Chinese. The canes 
of the male plant used in former times to 
be exported to Batavia, and very probably 
formed the ** true Jambees,” commemorated 
in the Spectator as the most fashionable 
walking-sticks in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The secretion of the fruit constitutes the 
best of jur^nang, or Dragon’s blood. A 
second and rather inferior kind is produced by 
heat and by bruising the fruit, from which 
th[e natural secretion has been removed : the 
third, and most inferior, seems to be the refns(^ 
of the last process : it is perhaps doubtful 
whether it is ever procured from the plant by 
iucisiaos. Large quantities of this drug arc 
annually sent from Borneo to Singapore and 
Batavia, and thence to China, where it is 
much prized. In Europe, it is a constituent 
of some tooth-powders, and tinctures, and 
is also, and chiefly, used for colouring spirit 
and turpentine varnishes. This resinous gum 
received its present singular name from the 
ancient Greeks, who used it extensively. It 
is found in the market either in oval drops, or 
in large and impure masses composed of 
several tears. That which is good is of 
a bright crimson when powdered, and if 
held up to the light in masses, is semi-trans¬ 
parent. The tears are usually the firmest, 
and the most resinous and pure. If it is 
black when made fine, or very friable in the 
lump, it is inferior. It is often adulterated I 
with other gums ; but that which is genuine 
melts readily and burns wholly away, scarcely 
soluble in water, but fluent in alcohol ; while 
the simulated crackles instead of burning, and 
dissolves in water. Its uses are various in 
painting, medicine, varnishing, and other arts. 
The best is procured at Banjermassing in 
Borneo,, from whence it is carried to Singa¬ 
pore, and thence to the Chinese market in 
reeds, at $15 to $35 per pecul ; the importa¬ 
tion is principally in native vessels. The price 
in China varies from $80 to $100 a pecul 
after purifying and refining. The Chinese 
hold this gum in much estimation, and are the 
principal consumers of it in the East.— 
JFaulkner^ Aiorrison's Compendious Descrip¬ 
tion; Marsden^s Hist, of Sumatra, p. 159, 
Cfowfutd Dictionary^ p. 123; Seeman on 
Falms. See Calamus. Croton sanguifiuum, 
Dfdb^gia monetaria, Dracaena draco, Eu- 
calypius resinifera, Resins. 

TREE, Eng. Dracaena draco, 
Dricoim AtroiNirpurea* 

^ DIMJ^HTA/Beng. Vine, Vitis vinifera. 
DRANGULI, Jav. Cassia fisttila, Linn. 
DRAKSHA CHETTU, Tel. Vitis vini¬ 
fera, Linn. 
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DRACHA PANDU, Tel. Grapes. 
DRaNDU, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 
DRANGDRA. See Kattyawar. 
DRANGE, Hind. Sageretia oppoaitifolia. 
DRANGTA. See Greeks of Asia. 

DRANGU, Hind. Berchemia sp. 
DRANGULI, Jav., also SUNG-GULI, 
Jav. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

DRAPER, Colonel, a British officer, who 
entered into a literary contest with Junius. 
He conquered Manilla, and iii 1758, joined 
Colonel Lawrence in the Carnatic and gave 
able assistance at the battle of Wandewash, 
DRAPORE. A hard, fine, rather close- 
grained, somewhat lie.avy, Ceylon w’ood. 

DR AS. A district of Ladak. 

DRASHTI DOSHAM, Sans. Evil eye. 
DRAIJPADI, daughter of Drupada king 
of Paucliala. She was put forward by her 
father as the lady of the Swayamvara, or 
tournement, and was won by Arjuna one of 
the Pandava, and became the polyaudric wife 
of him and his four brothers': she was subse¬ 
quently staked by Yudhishthira, at dice and 
won by Duryodhana of Hastinapur and un* 
derwent great hardships until the destruction 
of the Kaurava. Draupadi, as the polyandric 
wife of the Pandava princes, is the heroine of 
the Mahabarat. Duhasana, one of the Kau¬ 
rava princes dragged her by the hair into the 
public court, Bhiraa vowed to kill him for 
the insult and drink his blood and he fulfilled 
his vow. Yudhishthira and Draupadi have 
been deified and their feast is named the 
procession of fire, because in bindoo legend 
she is fabled to have passed every year from 
one of her live husbands to another, after a 
solemn purification by that element. In the 
Bhasha language, her name is written Dropti. 
In the “ Enebauted Fruit” when Draupadi 
and her five husbands entered the garden, 
and Arjuna, with an arrow, brought down 
the fruit, 

Light—piiuoned galea to charm the sense, 

Their odorif’rous breath dispense ; 

From Ldla’s pearl’d or pointed bloom, 

And Malty rich, they steal perfume : 

There honey-scented Singarnar, 

And Juhy like a rising star, 

Strong Chempa, darted by Camdeo 
And Mulsery of paler hue, 

Cayora which the Raniea wear 
In tangles of their silken hair. 

Round Bdbul fiow’rs, and Gul-achein 
Dyed like the shell of Beauty’s Queen, 

Sweet Mindy pressed for crimson stains, 

And sacred Tulsy, piide of plains. 

Their odours mix, their tints disclose, 

And, as a gemmed bright, 

Paint the fresh branches with delight, 

— H. of I; Sir W. Jones, To/, xiii, 
p.2l7. See Droopdevi. 

DRAVEE. The Bombay group cojtisists 
of fifteen or twenty islands in all ; |he istand 
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of ^ about thirty miles to the north- buted to this race and still called Curumber 
of that which gives the cluster its name; Cote, are to he met with. The number, site 
Br^Vee, and Versova, just oif the shore of and condition of these with anjf remains still 
Salsette ; Salsette, by much the largest of extant, should be carefully ascertained and 
them all ; Trorabay, conspicuous for the noted. Small communities of the same tribe 
mountain called Neat’s Tongue, which attains are found to this day in the less accessible 


the altitude of 1,000 feet; Bombay itself, 
united on the northward to Trombay and 
Salsette, as these are united to each other by 
bridges and embankments, and to the south¬ 
ward, Old Woman’s Island, Colaba ; and 
Henery ; and Kencry ; with little rocks, and 
islets of lesser note and name. 

DRAVIDIAN, a term which Dr. Caldwell 
has recently applied to the vernacular tongues 
of the great majority of the inhabitants of 
Southern India. With the exception of 
Orissa, and of those districts of Western 
India, and the Dekhan where Gujarathi and 
the Marathi are spoken, the whole of the 
peninsular portion of India from the Vindhya 
mountains and tlie river Nerbudda to Cape 
Comorin, appears to have been peopled from 
the earliest period, by different branches of 
one and the same race, speaking different 
dialects of one and the same language, and 
scattered off-shoots from the same stem may 
be traced still further north and west, as far 
as the Rajmahal hills, and the mountain fast¬ 
nesses of Beluchistan. Dr. Caldwell exclud¬ 
ing the Rajmahal, the Uraon and tlie Brahui, 
designates as Dravklian, nine idioms current 
in Southern India, viz,, Tamil, Telugu, Caua- 
rese, Malayalam, Tulu, Toda, Kota, Gond or 
Goand, Khoud or Kuiul or Ku, and says it 
has been remarked that in the ten cultivati'd 
languages of the Dravidian tongue, Sanscrit 
words are not at all, or but very rarely 
employed. He tells us that of all the Dravi¬ 
dian tongues, no tw^o are so iiearly related to 
each other as to be mutually intelligible to <lic 
people who speak them except in the simplest 
and most direct manner. The name for this 
class of languages and for the peoples spe.ak- 
dng them is not yet definitely settled, the 
terms of Pre-Aryan, Dravidian, Aboriginal, 
Scythic, Hill and Serpent races have been ap¬ 
plied, and Mr. Hunter estimates their numbers 
at eighty millions, but a wu iter in the Friend 
of India estimates them at only twelve 
millions. Amongst the-'se are the Mair, Meciia, 
Bhil, Sonthal, Kol, Goiid, the Madera or 
pariah, the Madiga or tanner, and the Dhor 
or currier. In the southern districts of Penin¬ 
sular India, an ancient aboriginal people called 
Curumber are the earliest known occupants 
of Dravida Desam, the modern Carnatic and 
Coromandel. They seem to have established 
liumerous potty principalities over the whole 
jpi^ipinsula, which were ultimately absorbed 
in the Chola empire. Numerous sites attri- 


hills and forests of many parts of the penin¬ 
sula. Tamil was the language of three 
ancient dynasties of whom we have record : 
The Chola of Tanjore and Combaconum, who 
were settled on or near the Caveri and Cole- 
roon rivers, and who, as some suppose, gave 
their names to the Coromandel or Chola- 
mandel Coast: the Pandya, whose capital is 
now ocenpied by the inhabitants of Madura ; 
and the Chera, who ruled at Kerala on the 
Malabar coast. Aiigustu.s, emperor of ^ome, 
when at Antioch received an embassy with 
letters from kingPandyon of ancient Dravira. 
The embassy gave valuable and curious pre¬ 
sents, amongst others a man without arms, and 
a serpent ten cubits long. In the letter, the 
king described himself as holding sway over 
six hundred kings, and he asked the friendship 
of Augustus. Ill the embassy was an Indian 
I named Zarmanochegus, from Baragoza or 
i Baroac.h who accompanied Augustus to 
I Athens and there, as Calanus had done, com- 
i mitted-self immolation before the emperor. 

I His tomb knoivn as tlie Indian’s tomb, was to 
j ho s(‘en ns late as PlutarcJi’s time. The 
I 1 amil language is spoken throughout the vast 
! plain of the Carnatic or country below the 
i ghauts, termed by the maliomedan sovereigns 
1 and by the British who have succeeded them, 
the Carnati<; Paen Ghat. TJie Tamil speaking 
; country extends from Cape Comorin to Puli- 
) eat 30 miles north of Madras, and inland from 
i the Ivay of Bengal, to the Eastern Ghauts ; 

. it skirts Mysore on all its eastern frontier, is 
t also spoken over the Bara Mahal, Salem, and 
i Combaconum, meeting with the lilalayalnm 
I at the great gap of Palghat ; it is spoken also 
I in the southern part of the Travaucore 
I country, on the western side of the Ghauts, 
i from Cape Comorin to the neighbourhoocl of 
I Trevandrum ; also in the northern and north- 
i western parts of Ceylon, where Tamuliaus 
1 formed settlements prior to the Christian era,, 
I and from whence they have gradually thrust 
j out the Singhalese. Mr. Taylor is of opinion 
I that larail was cultivated in its purity in 
j the ancient Pandiya kingdom, 
i Mr Campbell arranges the TuraDian abo- 
1 rigiries into two sections, as under : ^ . 

Dravidian or Southern, Northern or 
Tamil ..KummhKT. Lurka-kol. V Lamukei, 

Canam...Burghar. Ho. aceordiiie to 

Do.. ....Kota Bhumi. i 

<jOD(i, Khond, Oraon, Mundab. unconiuoted 

Kajmahali. Sontal. witb'^ any 

Malay lam... Msilt AriBar. j others. 

Telugu...Khjnmi, , ^ 
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Dravidi^n abori^nes deal in demonology, 
fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even 
human sacrifices ; they afe, however, superior 
to die Aryan hiudoos in freedom from dis* 
qualifying prejudices, but inferior to them in 
knowledge aud all its train of appliances. 
Aboriginal tribes are most numerous, are, in¬ 
deed the mass of the inhabitants, in the hilly 
country from the western and southern bor¬ 
ders of Bengal, Behar and Benares to the fron¬ 
tiers of the Hyderabad aud Madras territories, 
and from the Eastern ghats inland to the 
civilized portions of the Nagpore tei ritoiy, 
but even, in this tract, are evident monuments 
of old Hindoo civilization and of the saiva 
persuasion. The aborigines of India, 
both in physique and in the structure of their 
language, present a type analogous to the 
Negrito of thd South seas, Papuans, Tas¬ 
manians and others, as well as to the nearer 
Negrito of Malacca aud the Andamans. 
The Tamil was formerly called by Europeans 
the Malabar language, and this term is even 
still used amongst the illiterate of the English 
community, but even the educated classes 
write it erroneously, as Tamul. It was the 
eai'liest developed of all the Dravidian idioms, 
is the most copious aud contains the largest 
portion of indubitably ancient forms. It 
includes two dialects, the classical aud col¬ 
loquial, the ancient and the modern, called 
respectively the Shen Tamil and the Kodun- 
Tamil, which so widely dijBPer that they may 
almost be regarded as different languages. 
The Tamil race is the least scrupulous or 
superstitious, aud the most enterprising aud 
persevering race of hindoos, and swarm where- 
ever money is to be made, or wherever a 
more apathetic or a more aristocratic people 
is waiting to be pushed aside. The majority 
of the hindoos found in Pegu, Penang, 
Singapore and other places in the east, where 
they are knovvn as Klings, are Tamilians. All 
throughout Ceylou, the coolies in the coffee 
plantations are Tamilians ; the majority of 
the money-making classes, even in Colombo, 
are Tamilians, and ere long the Tamilians 
will have excluded the Singhalese from 
almost every office of profit and trust in their 
own island. The majority of the domestic 
servants and of the camp followers in the 
Madras Presidency and along with its army, 
,are Tamilians, aud the coolies who emigrate 
so largely, to the Mauritius and the West 
India Islands, are mostly of the Tamil people. 
Including the Tamil people, who are residing 
iq the military cantonments and distant 
colbht^ and those in South Travaucore, 
NdrCii(^X]!eylon, and excluding all'Mahome- 
dan, Teling, and Brahmin residents of the 
Tamil country, who amount (o at least ten 
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per cent of the whole population, the people 
who speak the Tamil language are estimated 
by Dr. Caldwell at about ten millions. 

The Telugu, called also Telingu, or 
Teluugu, is the Andhra of Sanscrit writers, a 
name mentioned by the Greek geographers, as 
that of a nation dwelling on or near the 
Gange.s. It is the same language which, until 
lately, Europeans termed the Qentoo, from a 
Portuguese word signifying heathens or gen¬ 
tiles. In respect td antiquity of culture and 
glos.sarial copiousness, it ranks next to tJie 
Tamil, in the list of Dravidian idioms, but it 
surpasses all of them in euphonic sweetness. 
Telugu extends from Chanda, where it meets 
tlie Mahratta, and from Ganjam and Chicacolo 
where it intermixes 'with Urya, along the 
coast to Puli cat on the marine lagoou thirty 
miles north of Madras, known as the Pulicat 
Lake, where it meets tlie Tamil. At Vizaga- 
patam, which is 120 miles south of Ganjam, 
this is the sole language spoken. On this line 
of coast, two monarchies Ibrmerly existed, the 
Andhra and Kalinga, both apparently enter¬ 
prising races aud seafaring people, and it is 
doubtles.s from the name of the latter dynasty 
that the Burmese aud Malays have derived 
the appellation of Kling,” by which they 
distinguish all people from India. The Kalinga 
dynasty appear to have gained great posses¬ 
sions to the westward, as, at the time of the 
maliomedan conquest, Warangal, seventy 
miles from Hyderabad, was considered by 
them (he capital of Telingana, the eastern 
[)art of the nabob of Hyderabad’s dominions, 
all the districts of Ganjam, Nellore and Cud- 
dapah aud much of the lands north. The most 
westerly spot at which it is spoken is the 
small town of Murkundah about 30 miles 
west of Beder and it reaches this by a 
wavy lino running westerly from north 
of Madras, as far as the eastern boundary 
of Mysore which it follows up to that of 
the Mahratta country, thus including, in 
its extent, the Ceded Districts, Kurnool the 
greater part of the Hyderabad dominions and 
a portion of the Napore country and Goud- 
waua. In ancient times, it seems to have 
been spoken ns far north as the mouths of the 
Ganges. This appears both from the geo¬ 
graphical limits which the Greeks have assign¬ 
ed to the territory of the Andhra or northern 
Telugu dynasty, and from many of the names 
aud places mentioned by Ptolemy up to that 
delta being found to be Telugu. The Telugu 
people are undoubtedly the most numerous 
branch of the Dravidian race, although the 
Tamil surpass them in restlessness and enter¬ 
prise and in that self reliance which supports 
them in their emigrations, , Including the 
Naik or Naidoo (“Nayaka”), Reddi and 
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otli6r Telugu tribes settled in the Tatnil 
CpoDtry, who arc chiefly the descendants of 
those soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandiya 
and Chola kingdoms were subverted, aud who 
number not lees than a million of souls ; and 
including also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, 
and the Tehigu inhabitants of the Nizam’s 
territory and other native states, the people 
who speak the Telugu language may be esti¬ 
mated to amount to at least fourteen millions. 
Tamil and Telugu roots are, in the great 
majority the same, but peculiarities in inflec¬ 
tion and dialectic changes have so modified 
the modern tongues, that they differ from 
each other as much as Portuguese from 
Spanish, Irish from Welsh, Hebrew from 
Aramaic, and Hindi from Bengali. 

Canarese, properly the Kan uadi or Karna¬ 
taka tongue is bordered by the Tamil aud the 
Telugu on the east. It is spoken throughout 
the plateau of Mysore and in the south- 
weateim districts of the Nizam’s territory as 
far north as the village of Murkundah lying 30 
miles west of Beder. Also, it is much spoken 
in the ancient Tuluva country on the Malabar 
Coast, now long designated as Cariara, a name 
which it acquired from having been subjected 
for centuries to the rule of Canarese princes. 
But in Canara, the Malayalam, the Konkani 
and the Tuluva, are also spoken though less 
exjiensiyely than the Canarese. The Cauarese 
character differs slightly from the Telugu, 
from which it has been borrowed, but the 
characters used for Tamil, Maluyalarn and 
Telugu are quite distinct from each other. 
The ancient Cauarese character, however, 
entirely differs from that of the moderuTelugu, 
and the Canarese language differs even more 
widely from the Telugu than it does from the 
Tamil. There is an ancient dialect of the 
Canarese language current, as well as modern, 
the latter differing from the former by the 
use of different inflexional terminations. The 
ancient Canarese dialect, however, has no 
connection with the Sanscrit character to 
which that name has been given, in which, 
viz., the Halft Kannada, many very ancient 
inscriptions in the Maratha country as well as 
in Mysore are found. Dr. Caldwell estimates 
the people who speak the Canarese language, 
At five millions. This includes the Coorgs, 
)>pt he has no means, he says, of calculating 
tho numbers in the Hyderabad country, where 
Cimnreae, Maiathi and Telugu are spoken. 

Urdu or Hindustani language there, is 
mendy known to the mahomedans, the hindoos 
nnd Knots from Northern India, the resident 
IHfl^ulation using it as a lingua franca. 

V jPie Coor^ or Kodaga language is spoken 
illemail principality of this name, lying 
on the iweatern Ghats, and has hitherto been 
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regarded as Canarese, modified by the Tulu. 
But Mr. Moiling states that it is more 
nearly allied to the Tamil and Malayalam 
than to the Canarese. 

Malayalam or Malayarma^ is spoken along 
the Malabar Coast on the western side of the 
Ghats or Malaya range of mountains from 
Cape Comorin to the Chandagiri river ; or 
more strictly, perhaps, to Nileshwar 
(Nileswara) wWe a Nair rajah, conquered 
by Hyder, formerly ruled, from the vicinity 
of Mangalore where it supersedes the 
Canarese and the Tulu, to Trivandrum, where 
it begins to be superseded by the Tamil, The 
people speaking it in the States of Travan* 
core and Cochin in the provinces of Malabar 
and Canara, are estimated by Dr. Caldwell 
at two and a half millions. The language, 
however, on the Malabar Coast, is rapidly 
being driven out by the Tamil. The people 
who speak it are, of all the Dravidian races, 
the most exclusive and superstitious and 
shrink with most sensitiveness from contact 
with foreigners though their coast, more 
than any part of India, has been in all ages 
visited by the traders of other lands, by Phoe¬ 
nicians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian Christians, and 
Arabs, and the three last even formed perma¬ 
nent settlements amongst them. They shrink 
from contact with foreigners, even from 
people of their own caste : retreating from 
the great roads, cities and bazars as eagerly 
as the Tamil flocks to them ; and the 
Malayalam speaking race are to be found 
isolated with their families in their high, 
walled paranibu, even in parts where the lines 
aud centres of communication are entirely 
occupied by the more enterprising Tamil 
people whose language too seems gradually 
pushing the Malaya aside. Their retired 
character has led to the less scrupulous aud 
more adroit Tamilians, occupying all the lines 
of communication aud monopolizing the 
greater part of the public business aud com¬ 
merce of the Malabar States. In a short time, 
perhaps, the Malayalam will only be know 
in the hilly tracts or jungle fastnesses. Ma¬ 
layalam was separated from the Tamil before 
the latter was cultivated and refined, and 
from brahminical influence, has since had an 
infusion of Sanscrit words more than in any 
other Dravidian language, ,the fewest of inch 
being in the Tamil. 

Tulu or Tuluva^ is the last of the 
cultivated Dravidian tongues. It it to idiom 
which holds a position midway baiwoen Ae 
Cauarese and the Malayaliun,, but more 
nearly resembling the Canarese. Tkouglionoe 
generally prevalent in the district of vCanara» 
it is now spoken only in a small traot^of coun¬ 
try in the vicinity of Mangalore, by not more 
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than 100,000 or 150,000 souls. It has been and the dialect of the Saonee Gjanda was 
encroached upon bj many languages and is noticed in a paper by Mr. Maioger. . The 
likely soon to disappear. The Tuluva has a Gond dialect, says Mr. L<^an, is DrayidiaOt 
strong resemblance to Malaysia, though the hardly at all affected by Gangetic. The 
TuluTa speaking race are unable to under- Khond, if not identical, probably agrees.with 
stand their Malayalam neighbours. Malaya- it more than with Kol, and the basis of the 
lam and Tulu are considered by Dr. Cald- latter is Dravidian. The Uraon and the Male 
weir to be in gradual course of extinction, or Kajmahali dialects are still closer to the 
The Toda, properly the Tuda or Tudava Gond and south Dravidian than the proper 
language, is that spokeu by the Tudavar, a pri- Kol. The Khond, Kund, or more properly 
mitive and peculiarly interesting tribe inhabit- the Ku, is the language of the people who are 
ing the Neilgherry Hills, practising quasidrui- commonly called Khond but who designate 
dical rites, and commonly believed to be the themselves Ku. They are a primitive race 
aborigiual iuhabitants of these hills. They who are supposed to be allied to the Gond. 
do not at present number more than from 300 They inhabit the upper parts of Goudwana^ 
to 500 souls. It is supposed that they never Gumsoor and the hilly ranges of Orissa and 
could have exceeded a few thousand, but whose horrid rites of offering children and 
they have diminished through opium eating young people in sacrifice (see Meriah) ia 
and polyandria, and at a former period, the generally known. The two people by whom 
prevalence among them of female infanticide, the Gond and Ku languages are spoken are 
The Toda is the oldest indigenous speech on supposed to amount to 500,000 souls. Dr. 
the hills. Caldwell estimates the proportionate numbers 

The Kota^ is the language of the Kotar, of the several races by whom the Dravidian 
a small tribe of Helot craftsmen inhabiting languages, and dialects mentioned above, ai*e 
the Neilgherry Hills, and numbering about spokeu, to be 32,2 50,000, as follows:— 


1,000 souls. It is a very old and rude 1 Tamil 10,000,000 6 Toda.SOD 

dialect of Canarese, and their ancestors on the 2 Teiugu....l4,000,000 7 Kota.1,000 

hills are supposed by Dr. Caldwell to have 3 Canarese...5,000,000 3 GondorGoand, 

been at some ancient time a low caste tribe 4 Malayalum2,500,000 also Kbund, 


who had fled thither to escape persecution. 5 Tulu.150,0001 Kund or Ku500,000 

The Kotar have been residing from an About 20,000,000 of these are British sub¬ 
unknown antiquity ou the Nilgherry Hills, jects, and the remainder are under thb native 
They are exceedingly filthy in their habits, states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin, 
are addicted beyond all other low caste tribes In this enumeration, there has not been in*' 
to the eating of carrion and have been gene- eluded the idioms of the Ramusi, the Kontr 
rally shunned by Europeans. war, the Lombadi, the Vedar, the Mgl^ 

Budaga, Besides the Toda and Kota on arasar, and various other wandering, preda^ 
the hills, the Budagar speak an ancient tory, or forest tribes. The Lombadi, speak 
but organized dialect of the Canarese. The a dialect of the Hindi. The Ramusi an4 
speech of the Budagar people from the north, the majority of the Korawar, a patois of the 
commonly called Burghers, is undoubtedly an Telugu. The tribes inhabiting the hills apd 
ancient Canarese dialect. This people are forests speak corrupted dialects of the lan- 
the most numerous class of the inhabitants of guages of the contiguous plains. The 
the Neilgherry Hills. arasar, *Hill Kings’ called in Malayalam 

The Irular ‘ people of the darkness’ speak Mala-arasar, the hill tribes inhabiting the 
a rude Tamil. Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Malayalam 

The Curb or Curbuar or Kurumbavy in the northern part of the range, where the 
are nomade shepherds, who occupy the Malayalam is the prevailing language,. ajpA 
denser deeper jungles where they are occa- corrupt Tamil in the southern, in thevkliiitj 
sionally stumbled upon by adventurous sports- of Tamil speaking districts. The Kplf 
men, and the smoke of whose fires may occa- Sura dwell towards the north of ihei Gond 
sionally be seen rising from the lower gorges and Kund, in Central India; tbetr langnagOf 
of the hills. contain Dravidian words, but they 

The Go^id or 6roan^ is the language of the a totally difierent family ^ languages* 
indigenous inhabitants of the northern and Uraoriy the language of the U|'yarpeep)%,4 
western parts of the extensive hill country of an uncultivated idiom, and eoptaiiw inanyrsnek 
Gpndwana,of the northern portion of Nagpore, and forms belonging tp: the Kol dMePtlkiiid 
and the greater part of the Sijugor and so many Dravidian roots of pwiMfy. 
Norbuddn territories. Mr. Driberg compiled tanoe^that it is oonsidered ^ 
a very complete grammar and vocabulary of as having originally heem a m o wi ng " of»the 
the Mnhadeo dialect of the Gond language, Dravidian family of languages. Bode 
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Dhlmal and other tribes inliabiting the moun- 
and forests between Kumaon and Assam, 
styled Tamilian by Mr. Hodgson. He 
has done so oa the supposition that all the 
aborigines of India, as distinguished from the 
Aryans, belong to one and the same stock, of 
which he considers the Tamilian of Southei n 
India the best representatives. And he has 
founded this supposition on certain general 
grammatical similarities which are common 
to the entire Scythian group of languages. 

The Rajmahali language contains so 
many Dravidian roots of primary import¬ 
ance, though it also contains a large ad¬ 
mixture of roots and forms belonging to the 
Kol dialects, that Dr. Caldwell considers 
it had originally belonged to the Dravidian 
family of languages. It is spoken by the 
Malet, or inhabitants of the hills. A brief 
vocabulary of the words of the tribe inhabit¬ 
ing the Kajmahal hills, in Central India, as 
contained in vol. v. of the Asiatic Researches 
and Mr. Hodgson’s more complete collections 
prove the idiom of this tribe to be in the 
main Dravidian. 

The Brahui language, spoken by tlie 
mountaineers in the khanship of Kelat, in 
Beloocbistan, contains some Dravidian words 
and a considerable infusion of unquestionable 
Dravidian forms and idioms. Considered as 
a whole, this language is derived from the 
same sBurce as the Punjabi and Sindi, but it 
unquestionably contains a Dravidian element, 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi¬ 
dian race having been incorporated with the 
Brahui. The di.scovery of this element 
bbyond the Indus river, proves that some of the 
Dravidians like the Aryans, the Grasco- 
Scythians and the Turco-Mongoiiaus, entered 
India by the North West route. The Brahui 
state that their forefathers came from Halb, 
Aleppo. Of all the Dravidian languages, no 
two are so nearly related to each other as to 
be mutually intelligible to the people who 
apeak them, except in the simplest and most 
direct manner.— The Rev, Dr, CaldxoelVs 
Cbrriparative Grammar, Sir Erskine Perry's 
BiriTs Eye View, Pers. Ohser. 

DRAVIDA. The country in which 
the Tamil language is spoken, the Coromandel 
coast from Madras southward ; the country 
below the Eastern Ghauts to Cape Comorin. 
Alao, a class of brahmanical tribes called the 
five DrSvir comprehending all those of the 
Pehihaula or Dravira, Karnata, Telinga, 
Gujerata and Maititba. 

DRAWA, also DRAWI of Hazara, Ce- 
^ela tomiaj Var serrata, Rvyle, 
d ‘DEAWp, Hind. Fagopyrum esculentura. 

DREAMS, are to a great extent still trusted 
t6 'Eastern countries. The earliest re- 
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markable dreams recorded, were those to 
Abraham of the captivity and (Gen xxviii, 
12). At Bethel, of the ladder. Subsequently 
(Gen. xxxviii, 5, 9 and 10.) were Joseph’s 
dreams and those of Pharoah, Gen. x. 4 and 
41. Gideon aud Saul, I. Sam. xxviii, 6. 
Dreams, are intimately associated with the 
lower forms of religion. To the savage 
they have a reality and an importance which 
we can scarcely appreciale. During sleep 
the spirit seems to desert the body ; aud as 
in dreams we visit other localities and even 
other worlds, living as it were a separate aud 
different life, the two phenomena are not 
unnaturally regarded as the complements of 
one another. In Madagascar the people pay 
a religious regard to dreams, aud imagine that 
their good demons or inferior deities, tell them 
iu their dreams what ought to be done, or 
warn them of what ought to be avoided. 

DREDGING. In this process uote the num¬ 
bers of species, the kinds usually found asso¬ 
ciating together, the number of living speci¬ 
mens of each, the number of dead, the aver¬ 
age age of the specimens, though wliether 
young or adult. The general state of the 
animals and particularly as to the maturity 
of the eggs or if they have been recently 
shed. The kind of ground. The depth. 
The distance from laud. The zone whether 
the littoral zone, the space between high and 
low water marks : the Jaminarian zone or 
that in which the largo tangles or sea weeds 
flourish,and extends from low watermark to a 
depth of about 15 fathoms, the coralline 
zone extends from the depth of 15 to 50 
fathoms ; sea weeds are scarce, but corallines 
abound in this region, the coral zone is that 
in wliich deep sea corals are found and where 
the depth is beyond 50 fatlioms. Any par¬ 
ticular currents. What are the mollusca 
found between tide marks on the neighbour* 
ing coast ? Is mud present, and if present of 
what kind ? Are any dead shells common of 
which no living examples occur ? What sea¬ 
weeds are found ? Do the different specimens 
of the same species vary much in size, form, 
or colour ?— Edin, N, Phil, Journ,,pp, ^6 
aiid 207, July 1856. 

DREH, Hind. Melia azedarach, also 
Albizzia odoratissima. 

DREIFACH, Ger. Sulphuret of Anti¬ 
mony. 

DREK, Panj. Albizzia odoratissiiiia, 
Benth., also Melia sempervirens, Melia aze¬ 
darach, Linn,, also Pistacia iotegerrlniii.-^ 
H.F.SfTh. 

DREL, Dut., also Drell, Ger. Piapbr. 
DRENDU, Hind. Adelia serrata,^ Ran- 

drendu, Acacia stipulata. 

DREPAN, several caterpiliars, the Aloa 
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Inctinea, the Orgyia Qeylanica^ Euproctis 
virguncuia^ the Trichia exiguOy the Na- 
rosa conspersay the Limaaodes graciosa aud 
a species of Drepana are found on the coffee 
trees but they do not cause much injury. 
Another caterpillar, however, though fortu¬ 
nately not abundant, the Zeuzera coffea;^ 
destroys many trees, both young and old by 
eating out the heart. It resembles the cater¬ 
pillar of the goat-moth of England and is as 
thick asa^oose quill. It generally enters 
the tree 6" or 12^ from the ground, ascending 
upwards. The sickly drooping of the tree 
marks its presence. 

DREFANOGNATHUS SALTATOR, 
Jerdon. An ant which moves by jumps of 
several inches at a spring. 

DRESHUK. In front of the Goorchauee 
and Lisharee hills, and between Hurrund and 
Mithunkote, are plains inhabited by the Dres- 
huk. They are British subjects. See Khyber. 

DRESSES. The mahoinedans of Madras 
are famed for the excellence of the ilowered 
work on the muslin dresses of ladies. They 
are sold at from Rs. 7 to Rs. 70 each. 

DBINGO, Port. Sweet flag. 

DRINKFIARI, Hind. I)atis(ai cannabiua. 

DRISHADAVATI. See Hindoo. 

DRO, properly gro, Tibetan, Triticum 
asstivum. 

DROB, Hind. Curagana tragacanthoides. 

DROGUE AMERE, Fk., a compound of 
mastic, frankincense, myrrli, aloes, and kreat. 

DROK or BkOG. Both occupants of 
the central part of northern Tibet. Mr. 
Hodgson supposes them a mixed I’ace joined 
together for predatory purposes. See India. 

DROMAIUS. The Emu, a genus of birds 
belonging to the Cursores, or Runners, an 
order of which may be thus shown :— 

Order VI—Curaores or Runners. 

Fam. Casuaridre, Caeuarius galoatus ; 1 Droinaiuis 
novae Bollaudiae. 

Fam. Struthionidac, Struthio camelup. 

Casiiarius Bennettii, Gouldy is the Cassow¬ 
ary of the island of New Britain, near to 
New Guinea, where it is called IMooruck. 
The height of the bird is three feet to the top 
of the back, and five feet when standing 
erect. Its colour is rufous, mixed with black 
on the back aud hinder portions of the body, 
and raven black about the neck aud breast. 
The.loose wavy skin of the neck is beau¬ 
tifully coloured with iridescent tints of 
bluish purple, pink, and an occasional shady 
green, quite different from the red aud 
purple caruncles of the Casuarius galeatus. 
The feet and legs, which are very large 
and strong, are of a pale ash colour. This 
bird also differs from the C. galeatus in 
having a horny plate, instead of a helmet 
like protuberance on the top of the head : 
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which callous plate has the character of and 
resembles mother of pearl darkened with 
black-lead. The fonn of the bill differs con¬ 
siderably from that of the Emu, Dromaius 
Novoe HollandicBy being narrower, larger and 
more curved, and iu having a black or leathery 
case at the base. Behind the plate of the 
head is a small tuft of black hair like feathers, 
which are continued in greater or lesser abun¬ 
dance over most parts of the neck. The egg 
is about the same size as’ that of the Emu, 
and is of a dirty pale yellowish green colour. 
The bird appears to Dr. Bennett to approxi¬ 
mate more nearly; to the Emu than to the 
Cassowary, and to form the link between 
these species. In its bearing and style of 
walking it resembles the former, throwing the 
head forward, and only becoming perfectly 
erect when running ; it also very much re¬ 
sembles the Apteryx in its body, in the style 
of its motion and iu its attitudes. Its bill 
presents a great deal tlie character of that of 
a rail: it utters a peculiar, chirping, whistling 
sound, blit also a loud one resembling that 
of the word ‘ Moork,’ whence, no doubt, it 
derived its native name. Casuarius galeatus, 
the helmeted cassowary of Ceram, only, is so 
called from the horny helmet which surmounts 
the head. I ts rudimentary wings consist of five 
long bristle.s like blunt porcupine quills. It runs 
swiftly with a bounding motion. It feeds on 
fruits, birds’ eggs, iusects, Crustacea and 
tender herbage. It is a stout and strong bird, 
standing five or six feet high, and covered 
with long, coarse, black hair like feathers. 
The head has a large horny casque or helmet 
with bright blue and red colours on the bare 
I skin of the neck. These birds wander 
about in the vast mountain forests that cover 
the island of Ceram. The female lays three 
to five large and beautifully sbagreeued green 
Cijgs, on a bed of leaves. The male and 
female sit alternately on the eggs, for about 
a month. 

DROMAIUS NOV^ HOLLANDI.iE 
rises to a height of seven feet. It lives on 
fruits, eggs and small animals.— Crawfurd'M 
Dictionaryy p. 84, London Athenaumy No* 
1512, Dec. 12, 1857, p. 1551, Wallace ii; 
Dr. Bcftnett in a lettevy dated Sydney^ \0ih 
!Sept. 1857. 

DROMEDAIRE, Le. Fk. Camelus dro- 
raedarius. See Camelus. 

DROMEDARY, Eng. Camelus drome^ 
darius.— Linn* 

DROMIA RUMPHII, Edwa.y E. Indies. 
DROMIA FALLAX, Edwsy Mauritius^, 
DROMIA HIRTISSIMA; Edws., Gepe 
of G. Hope. , ^ 

. DROMIA CAPUT MORTUUM, 

Indian Ocean. 
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DROMIA UNIDENTATA, £da>i., Red 
S6A« 

DEONA, Sans. Phlomis indica. 

DRONA. A brahmin, the military precep¬ 
tor of the Pandava and Kaurava princes. 
I>rona was the son of Bharadwaj and in the 
Mahabharata is called Bharadwaj. The sou 
of Drona is a celebrated hero in. the Mah4- 
harat named Aswatthamd. 

DBONACHARYA, Sansc. From drona, a 
measure of capacity, and acharya, a teacher. 

. DROOHINA, Sans. Fromdrooh, to injure. 

DROON See Punjab. ! 

BROOEDEVI. The wife, in common, of j 
the five Pandua brothers, was of the house of i 
Kampilnagara. Yoodishtra having staked 
and lott the throne of India to Duryodhana, 
to recover it hazarded the beautiful and virtu¬ 
ous Droopdevi. By the loaded dice of his foe 
she became the golee of the Kauruva chief, 
who according to the hindoo legend triumphing 
in his pride, would have unveiled her in public ; 
but the deity presiding over female modesty 
preserved her from the rude gaze of the assem¬ 
bled host ; the miraculous scarf lengthened as 
he withdrew it, till tired, he desisted at the | 
instance of superior interposition. Yoodish- 
tra, not satisfied with this, staked twelve 
years of his personal liberty, and became an 
oxile from the haunts of Kalindi, a wanderer 
in the wilds skirting the distant ocean. 
Tacitus describes the baneful effects of gamb¬ 
ling amongst the German tribes, as involving 
personal liberty ; their becoming slaves, and 
being subsequently sold by the winner. The 
Bigpoot^s passion for gaming, is strong ; and 
long anterior to Tacitus, perhaps before the 
woods of Germany were peopled with the 
woi*8hipper8 of Tuisto, this vice prevailed 
amongst the Rajpoot warriors.— Tod's Ha- 
jasthanf Vol. i, p. 41, 179. See Draupadi. 

DROOPING COCKSCOMB. Celosia ce- 
runa. 

DROSERA. A genus of plants, of the 
natural family Droseraceie, or the Sun-dew 
tribe. D. Burmanni, VahL Mo-dwen-thas of 
the Burmese, grows in Ceylon, the Peninsula, 
Bengal, Sylhet and Burraah. There are two 
different species at Tavoy.— Mason, Voigt. 

DROSERA PELT AT A. Sans. Drosera 
lunata. Ham. Grows in the Neilgherry and 
Blibabooden hills. The leaves stain paper red. 
They are applied as a blister to the skin. 
They close upon flies which light upon them. 

DROUGHTS. Are frequently in tropical 
Asia, They are alluded to in Genesis, xxxi, 
40, in tbe day the Drought consumed me, and 
file fVost by ilight, and my sleep departed fbom 
my eyes. 

DROWA. Hiwi). Betula bhojputra. 

DRUGS. Amongst the native physici- 
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ans of the East and South of Asia, as in 
Europe 300 years ago, almost every substance, 
especially if possessing any peculiarity of 
colour, shape, smell, or taste, is believed to 
have some medicinal virtue. Much reliance is 
placed on the doctrine of the signatures, i. e., 
the belief that a substance which has some of 
the physical characters of an organ or Of the 
symptoms of a disease, will have power over 
what it resembles. Some substances (chiefly 
animal, however,) are considered to have 
medicinal virtues merely from their oddity, 
for example pikhdl mils, rats dung ; the gall 
bladder of the brown bear ; the hairs of a tiger^s 
whisker, &c. Diflicultyjof acquisition would 
also appear to add virtue ; thus it frequently 
happens that of two kinds of a drug, the one 
which is more rare is considered much the 
more powerful, in some cases indeed when 
neither would appear to have any special 
virtue the hakim of India has curious beliefs 
as to the plants which produce some of the 
foreign vegetable drugs, and still more curious 
theories are held as to the source of some of 
those of mineral origin. Thus “ Zahrmohra,** 
which comprise several mineral substances 
given medicinally is believed to be formed by 
the spittle of the “ Mar~khor'* (Capra mega- 
ceros) falling on stones in the Kohistan, west 
of the Indus. The great number of substances 
to which, by natives, and in their books on 
medicine, aphrodisiac virtues are attributed, 
is remarkable, some in connection with 
the doctrine of signatures, but most of them 
probably quite destitute of the qualities 
assigned to them.— TowelVs Hand-Book. 

DRUHYU. In hindoo legend, one of the 
sons of Yagati, one of the old fathers of man¬ 
kind. Anu was the founder of one of the 
five great Turanian tribes, the Yadu, Tur- 
vasa, Druhyu and Anu, 

DRUIDICAL REMAINS. The Crom¬ 
lech or tri-lithic altar, iu the centre of all 
Druidic monuments, is supposed by Tod to be 
a “ torun” or triumphal arch, sacred to the 
sun-god Beleuus. There are numerous Indo- 
Scythic remains in the Nizam’s territory and 
near Bustar. See Cairn, Cromlech, Dolmen, 
Hindoo. 

DRUKRI* Hind. Cissus carnosa, 

DRUM ? A Penang wood, of a light brawn 
colour, used for ornamental furniture. A 
very small tree. 

DRUM. The drum is used by Aeiatic 
nations as a musical instrument, in 'Urer* end 
in lieu of a bell. The instituticmof thedrum 
was adopted by a late king of Siam^ according 
to Pallegoix, but the pages whoiiad to answer 
it succeeded in extingui^ing (£e praetiice. A 
curious Chinese drawing engraved in Chine 
Ancienne (1/ Univers Pittoresque). Pi. 3, 
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represents this institution of the drum. A , and indifferent. They are brave, honest and 
drum was suspended at the gate of the hospitable. The mountains in the neigh- 
emperor of China, which supplicants sounded, bourhood of Brahmana, are a lower range of 
The custom is a genuine Chinese one, and Libanus, are everywhere covered with a 
the* summons seems to have been by a drum sufficient portion of soil to admit of cultiva- 
rather than by a bell. Thus in the Romance tion even to their summits. They are not 
of “The Fortunate Union,” the hero Tei-|less remarkable for the dense population * 
chun-gyu exclaims, “ My lord, you are mis-; which inhabits them ; houses and hamlets 
taken. The emperor himself suspends the . meet the eye in every direction. The number 
drum at his palace gate and admits all to state | of the Druses is estimated at seventy thousand, 
their hardships without reserve.”—Fw/e, I Of these one-third are capable of bearing 
Cathay^ Vol, /, C. vi., Davis' Chinese S arms. It is not known at what period they 
MiscellatiieSf p, 109, first settled in .these parts : min kadim, 

DRUMBI, Hind. Arundo doimx. | “ ab orgine” is the general answer given to 

DRUM-FISH, a sea-fish near the Pearl j all inquiries on the subject. The Druses 
river at Macao. Every evening, they as-; are not confined to Mount Lebanon ; they are 
semble around a ship and continue their likewise spread over the Haourau, a country 
musical humming till about mid-night. The I lying to the south-east of Damascus. Zahle, 
noise rises and falls or suddenly ceases at seven hours from Balbec, belongs to the 
times as they quit the ship in search of food. I territory of the Druses. Half an hour from 
— Adams, p. 63. ! Zahle, on tlie south side of the village of 

DRUM HARMONICON. See Musical ; Kerak, is the pretended tomb of Noah. • 
instruments of the Burmese. i The religion of the Druses professes a secrecy, 

DRUMMOND, Lieut.-Col. An officer of' which seems unnecessary, except for the sake 
the Bengal Army who wrote on the mines and ; of imposture. They believe in the transmi- 
miueral resources of northern Affgliauistau gration of souls, hut more as a punishment 
on the copper mines of Kemaoii, on the natural : in this world than in the next, and that the 
resources of Almorah, in Extracts from j Prophets recorded in the Old Testament, 
Public Papers N. W. Provinces ; Bombay | were only a succession of identical spirits. 
Telegraph and Courier, Oct. 24, and Nov. 19, i The names of David, Abraham, Ishmael and 
1849, and Mofussilite, Nov. 10, 1849.—Dr. Pythagoras, occur in their sacred code, but 
Buist's Catalogue, without any adherence to our own ascertained 

DRUN, also PUA. Tib. The Tibetan chronology. Ham^a is the name of their God 
name of the marmot of the western mid- and sovereign, whom they consider to have 
Himalayas. See Marmot, been the true Christ, and Jesus, the son of 

DRUNKENNESS, is a frequent vice in Joseph, a travelling impostor, and therefore 
India, amongst men and also amongst women, deservedly crucified. They seem equally 
The substances used are opium, the prepara- averse to mahoraedans and Christians, and 
tions of hemp, distilled spirits and the ferment- they use the Koran more as a blind than 
edjuices of the palm trees. In India, horse play, a belief, simply to deceive their Turkish 
and gross facetiae, generally accompany tipsi- masters. They consider the four Evangelists 
ness. In moderation, these substances are to have been so many powers or parts of 
beneficial and all nations use them though the religion, and Hamsa to have appeared about 
mode of their action on the human frame is not 400 years after mahoramed, when he flourish- 
understood, but most of them must be regarded ed eight years upon earth, and afterwards 
as nervine stimulants and ns valuable in great appeared seven times in all from the time 
mental or bodily exertions. Whatever be the of Adam, finally and formidably to appear 
process, they evidently supply some want in when the Christians shall be more powerful 
the system. In some individuals drunkenness than the Turks; he will then spread the 
is a hereditary disease equivalent to a mania ; religion of the Druses by divine authority, 
and these cases are generally given up by the Their creed requires implicit obedience, and 
faculty, in despair. See Food. rejects fasting, prayers, tithes and killing of 

DRURY, Major Heber, an officer of ^animals. The dress of the female Druse 
the Madras Array, author of Useful Plants resembles that of the Turkish women else- 
of India, Madras, 1858, a work of much where, excepting that they wear that singular 
value^ also of Hand-book of the Indian Flora, ornament of the head, called the tantour,, 
DRUSE, an idolatrous race occupying the which is a conical tube, about eighteen inches 
raage of hills which extend parallel to the long, of silver, or copper silvered slightly 
coast, from the neighbourhood of Beyrout to over, according to the wealth of the wearor, 
the heights above Sidon. They worship, it is and ornamented with a variety of pattisr&s. 
said, the image of a calf but are tolerant It is fixed upon a cushion fastened to the 
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DRYANDRA CORDATA. 


DRYOBALANOPS CAMPHOEA. 


of the forehead, and inclines slightly for¬ 
ward, like the horn of the fabled unicorn. 
Over this a piece of white muslin is thrown, 
which falls down, to the hips, and serves to 
envelope their faces at pleasure when they 
go abroad. This extraordinary coiffure^ if 
not graceful, is picturesque, although it must 
be confessed, it impresses the beholder with 
an appearance of restraint to the wearer. In 
some parts of the mountain it is worn pro¬ 
jecting from the side of the head ; but this 
schismatical fashion is even still more unbe-! 
coming tlian the orthodox one. Their reli¬ 
gion seems a remnant of some maliommedan 
heresy. They arrange themselves as the 
Akul or intelligent ; and that of the “Jahil,” 
or ignorant. The Akul, in number about 
ten thousand, form the sacred order ; and are 
distinguishable by their white furbands, the 
emblem of purity, and the peculiarity of the 
folds in wliich they wear it. The Akul are 
not permitted to smoke tobacco ; they never 
swear, and are very reserved in their manners 
and conversation. Nevertheless, they are 
allowed to marry. The chief of the order 
resides in a village called El-Mutna. The 
Jahil or uninitiated, who form by far the 
most numerous class, perform no religious 
rite whatever, unless when circumstances 
oblige them to assume the appearance of 
mahomedans. On these occasions, they enter 
the mosques, and recite their prayers with 
Turks. Schools are pretty.frequent among the 
Druses. The Akul are generally the masters, 
and are paid by their pupils. They teach read¬ 
ing and writing. The remarkable appeudage 
to the dress of the female Druse, has given 
rise to many conjectures amongst the learned, 
from a supposed analogy to the liugam or 
phallus, but it does not appear to have been 
an object either of religion or curiosity.— 
Robinson's Travels, Vol, ii, pp. 9 to 322. 

DRUS, Hind. Cal Hear pa iiicana. 

DRUVYA, Sans. A thing : Dravya-goona, 
Sans., from dravya, a thing, and gooua, a 
quality. 

DRYANDRA CORDATA, Thunberg, 
the tiing-eu of the Chinese, is a plant valuable 
on account of the quantity of oil found in its 
seeds, and the tallow-tree, Stillingia sebifera, 
furnishes both tallow and oil. The former pro¬ 
duces the tallow and oil so much in use in 
China: the latter furnishes a valuable oil which 
is used in mixing with the celebrated varnish 
of the country, and hence this tree is often 
called the varnish-tree, Dryandra cordata, is 
one of the favourite trees of the Chinese, 
prized for its beauty, the hard wood, it fur¬ 
nishes, and the oil extracted from its seeds.— 
William's Middle Kingdom^ p. 281, /br- 
tune's Tea Districts^ p. 119. 
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DRYANDRIA VERNICIA. Syn. Of 
Elaeococca vernicia. 

DRYADS. See Fountains, India, Rivers, 
Springs, 

DRYIOPHID-®, a family of reptiles con¬ 
taining viz 

Tropidococcyx Perroteti, D. and B. Neilghsrry. 
Tragops pradinum, JReinw, Sylhet, Merguu Penang 
„ dispar, Ounth. AnimallieB. 

„ fronticinctus, Ounth. Pegu. 

Passerita mycterizana, Linri. Bengal. 

DRYMOCATAPHUS FUSCOCAPIL- 
LUS See Ornithology. 

DRYMOICA. See Birds. 
DRYOBALANOPS CAMPHORA, Cole. 

Shorea campliorifera, Roxh. 

A very large tree, a native of Borneo and 
Sumatra, where it sometimes attains six to 
seven feet in diameter. In the cavities of 
the trunk there occur collections of .solid 
camphor, and of a light fluid called camphor 
oil. The solid camphor is often deposited in 
long pieces, weighing over ten pounds. This 
camphor is highly prized by the Chinese and 
Japanese, and so rarely finds its way to 
Europe that it is seldom found even, in 
the richest collections of Materia Medica. 
The tree is said l>y Marsden to be very 
common in Sumatra, in the country of the 
Battns, but not to be found to the south of 
the lino. In Borneo it was found at first 
towards the north, and is said to be particu¬ 
larly abundant in the country of the Kyans, 
ill the interior, on the Bintulu and Rejang 
rivers, and has since been discovered in Sara- 
w'ak. In Labuan it is common, and is one 
of the noblest of the trees in that fine jungle : 
it has a fine straiglit stem, from Which 
the bark comes otF in large flakes and the 
foliage is very dense, forming a well-shaped 
head to the tree, the stem of which is fre¬ 
quently ninety feet to the first branches. Not 
one in ten trees is found to produce camphor, 
and the camplior collectors cut notches in the 
trees, in order liefore felling to ascertain 
whether they are likely to produce camphor. 
It is said that in those which produce it^ the 
younger and smaller trees are often found to 
be quite as prolific as the older and larger 
trees. The camphor is found in a ccmcrete 
state in the crevices of the wood, so that it 
can only be extracted by felling the tree, 
which is afterwards cut into blocks and split 
into wedges, and the camphor, which is white 
and transparent, is then taken out. An essen¬ 
tial oil is also found in hollows in the wood, 
which the natives ciystallize artificially ; but 
the camphor thus obtained is not so much 
esteemed as that found ^naturally crystallized. 
The produce though so valued by the Chinese, 
is not much used by the natives, tliough it is 
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occasionally taken inwardly as a medicine. 
The price in China of the Borneo camphor 
is said to be higher than that of Japan, in the 
proportion of twenty to one : it has been 
supposed that this disproportion is caused 
more by some superstitions of the consumer, 
than any real distinctions of properties. From 
the oldest and richest trees they rarely collect 
more than two ounces. After a long stay in 
the woods, frequently of three months, during 
which they may fell a hundred trees, a party 
of thirty persons rarely bring away more than 
15 or 20 pounds of solid camphor, worth from 
200 to 250 dollars. The Borneo camphor, 
of the Dryobalanops earnphora, is in white 
crystaline fragments. Sp. G. 1*009. Its 
odour is not of so diffusable a nature ; other¬ 
wise it closely resembles the camphor from the 
Camphora otiicinarum. The wood of the 
camphor tree is good timber suited for house 
and ship-building. The liquid camphor of 
the same tree appears of the nature of Cam- 


no longer be remarked ; but a th 
leathery white stratum is formed 
there is room for its development, and from 
this a fresh supply of the destructive fila¬ 
mentous thallus is emitted with such con¬ 
stantly increasing rapidity and force, that the 
total ruin of timber speedily ensues where 
circumstances are favourable for the growth 
of the fungi. Dry rot consists of the thallus 
of Merulius lacrymans, or Polyporus dc 
structor, two highly-organised fungi, but any 
of the fungi that are commonly found upon 
decaying trees in woods are capable of pro¬ 
ducing dry rot, and the most rapidly-spread¬ 
ing and dangerous kinds is caused by the 
ravages of different species of Sporotrichum, 
The latter throw up from tlieir thallus whole 
forests of microscopic branches loaded with 
reproductive spores, of such excessive small¬ 
ness that they may .insinuate themselves into 
the most minute crevices or flaws even in the 
sides of the tubes of which timber consists. 



phogen. Dr. A. T. Tiiompson, by passing a 
current of oxygen gas through it, converted 
it into camphor. The oil, both in a fluid and 
solid state, is found in the body of the tree 
where the sap should be, but not in all trees. 
The liquid oil is abundant, and little appreci¬ 
ated, but the concrete bears a very high 
price, which depends wholly on its scarcity, 
and the fancy of the Chinese and Japanese, 
who ascribe high medeciual virtues to it,which 
it probably possesses in no higher degree than 
the cheap article which they themselves ob¬ 
tain by the distillation of the wood of the 
Camphora officinalis, and which may be had 
in the same markets for about one-hundreth 
part of the price.— As. ResearcheSy vol. xii. 
p. 535, Low^s Sarawak, pp, 44-46; Mars- 
den's History of Sumatra, p. 150 ; Royle's 
Materia Medica, p. 536; Crawfurd's Dic¬ 
tionary, p. 81; Simmond's Commercial Pro¬ 
ducts ; O'Skanghnessy, Bengal Dispensa¬ 
tory ; Mason's Tenasserim ; Tomlinson, p. 
287. 

DRY ROT, is a disease affecting timber. 
When dry rot is produced by the attacks of 
fungi, the first sign of it consists in the ap¬ 
pearance of small white points, from which a 
filamentous substance radiates parallel with 
the surface of the timber. This is the first 
stage of growth of the spores of the fungus, 
and the filamentous matter is their thallus or 
spawn. As the thallus gathers strength it 
insinuates its filaments into any crevice of the 
wood, and they, beiug of excessive fineness, 
readily pass down and between the tubes from 
which iSae wood is organised forcing them 
asunder, and completely destroying tfie cohe¬ 
sion of the tissue. When the thalU of many 
fungi interlace, the radiating appearance can 


and they are infinitely more dangerous 
than Merulii or Polypori, which seldom 
fructify. The circumstances that are most 
favourable to the development of the dry rot 
fungi are damp, unventilated, situations, and 
a sub-acid state of the wood. The latter con¬ 
dition, especially in oak, is easily produced by 
a sliglit fermentation of the sap which remains 
in the timber, especially if the latter has not 
been well-seasoned before being employed. 
It has been proved experimentally that fluids 
which, in their ordinary state, will not pro¬ 
duce fungi, generate them abundantly if ever 
so slightly acidulated. Dutrochet found that 
distilled water holding in solution a small 
quantity of the white of egg will not generate 
fungi in a twelvemonth, but upon the addi¬ 
tion of the minutest quantity of nitric, sul¬ 
phuric, muriatic, phosphoric, oxalic, or acetic 
acid, it generated them in eight days’ tiine in 
abundance. Alkalescent infusions possess the 
same property. The only poisons which will 
prevent the appearance of fungi are the oxides 
or salts of mercury. A solution of fish-glue 
yields fungi rapidly and in great abundance •; 
but a small quantity of red precipitate or 
corrosive sublimate destroys this power 
entirely. It is moreover an important fact 
that no other mineral preparation has any 
such properties. Dutrochet ascertained that 
other metallic oxides acted differently. Oxides 
of lead aud tin hastened the development of 
fungi ; those of iron, antimony, and zinc, 
were inert; and oxides of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, although they retarded the appearance 
of fungi, yet did not prevent their growth in 
the end. These facts are confirmed by the ex¬ 
perience of the use of Kyan’s process for pi*e- 
paring timber, which consists in submitting 
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■fcbe wood to the action of corrosive sublimate, 
immersing the wood in chloride of zinc likewise 
prevents the attacks of fungi, and also sub¬ 
mitting it to the action of the vapour of 
creasote. Dry rot also occurs in animals. 
Specimens of hymeiiopterous insects resem¬ 
bling wasps have been brought from the West 
Indies with a fungus allied to Sphogria 
militc^is growing from between their anterior 
C03^ and it is positively asserted by travel- 
that the insects fly about while burdened 
/^ith the plant. Upon opening the bodies of 
the wasps they are found filled with the thal- 
lus of the fungus up to the orbits of the eyes 
and the points of the tarsi: the whole of the 
intestines being obliterated. In such cases it 
is to be supimsed that the thallus of the 
Sphoeria first kills the wasp by compressing 
and drying up the body, and then, continuing 
to grow, occupies the whoje of the cavity of 
the shell of the insect, A more common in¬ 
stance of animal dry rot is the disease in 
silkworms called La Muscadine. Silkworms 
of all ages are occasionally liable to become 
sickly and to die, soon after death becoming 
stiff', and acquiring such a degree of firmness 
' us to be readily broken. They then throw 
out from their surfime a sort of white 
efflorescence, which is the fructification of the 
fungus called Boirytis bassiana^ their inside 
being filled by the thallus of the same plant. 
If some healthy caterpillars are placed beneath 
a bell-glass, along with a small portion of 
worm killed by the Boirytis, they soon catch 
the disease, exhibit the same symptoms as 
those already mentioned, and eventually 
,perish ; having, no doubt, been infected either 
by rubbing themselves against the dead worm, 
or, wdiich is more probable, having received 
upon their skins the infinitely minute seeds 
dispersed by the Botrytis* If healthy cry- 
salids are inoculated by the introduction below 
their shell of a little of the Boirytis matter 
upon the point of a needle, they also sicken 
and die. In these cases effects are produced 
upon insects similuw to those upon timber ; 
that is to say, vitality in the one case and 
cohesion in the other is destroyed by the 
grow'th of the thallus of certain fungi, which 
spread with great and irresistible rapidity, 
and fructify where occasion offers. Boletus 
destructor is also one of the dry rot fungi.— 
Eng. Cyc ., Tomlinson. 

DSO, and DSO-MO, in the Tibetan tongue, 
the bull and cow, the produce of the male Yak 
and common cow. 

DUABANGA GRAN DIFLORA, Wall. 

Myouk-gnau, BuRM. 

A tree of British Burmah, wood used in 
house-building. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 30. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
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length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 
feet and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot.— Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. 
Ex., 1862. 

DUARA SAMUDRA was situated in the 
heart of Carnata, about 100 miles north-west 
of Seringapatam, where its ruins still remain. 

DUB, Rus. Oak. Quercus. 

DUB, Hind. Cyuodon dactylon, 

DUBARO, Guz. A man of the Bhil or 
Kuli tribe. 

DUBBA KAI PALLAM, Tam. Dubba 
pandu, Tel. Citrus aurantium ; the orange. 

DUBBER, Eng., Guz., Hind. 

Dupper, Guz. I Sidda, Tel. 

Sidde, Tam. | 

Dubbers are bottles formed of skins, and 
used for holding and conveying spirits, oil, 
ghee, &c. They are made of all sizes, from 
a quart to 10 or 20 gallons, they are formed 
of untanned goat skins by sti’etching them 
when wet over uiiburned hollow clay-forms, 
the edges being well rubbed down on the 
lower skin to cause adhesion. The clay core 
is readily removed after the bottle is dried in 
the sun. They are manufactured in many 
parts of India. They are of nearly a globu¬ 
lar form, roundish at the bottom, so as’not to 
stand well, the aperture is round like that of 
bottles, but large in proportion to their size, 
the neck is short. They are made of all 
sizes, some to hold not a wine-glassful, one 
has been seen in Bijapur that was estimated 
at two hundred gallons capacity.— Hindu 
Infanticide, p. 177; Rohde MSS. ; Faulkner. 

DUBBOYE. vSeo Komarpal. 

DUBBRAY BAJANl-WALLA, also 
Dubbray Jogi. Sec Jogi. 

DUBDUBE A. A Nepaul tree abounding in 
the Terai. Wood is a powerful astringent, and 
an article of trade.— SmitFs Five Years, 
p. 67. 

DUBH, Hind. A grass, Cynodon dac¬ 
tylon ; its dry, creeping, stems spread out, and 
take root at the joints ; it is commonly called 
“ khabal” in the Paujab. This is the “ durbi’^ 
grass of Sanscrit authors. In the Athawana 
Vedi it is thus apostrophized. “ May Dfirb^ 
which rose from the water of life, which has 
a hundred roots and a hundred stems, efface 
a hundred of my sins, and prolong my exis¬ 
tence on earth for a hundred years.” The 
flower of this grass is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject under the microscope.— Powell. 

DUBBOYP], in Guzerat, its chief is of the 
Bagela race. 

DUBKA. a river nearKhanee in Almorah 
DUBOIS, Abb4 J. A. A fVench mission¬ 
ary in Mysore and ia the south of India. He 
wrote on the manners and custom^ of the 
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DUDLA JAMU. 


DUCK. 

people of India,London, 1817,4to. An account 
of Hindoo ordeals in Mad. Lit. Trans., 1827. 

DUBRAY JOGI or Bal santa ka jogi. 
See Jogi* 

DUBROMA GUAZUMA, Will Syn. 
of Guazuma tomeutosum, //. B. 

DUBTHA, Hind. A bundle of peeled 
sugar canes ready for the press. 

DUCA, Tel. Coiiocarpus latifolia, Roxb, 

DUCHID PARAII, Kash. Flying 
squirrel. 

DUCHIN. See Hot Springs. 

DUCK. The domesticated duck is a de- 
ceudant from the common wild duck, the 
Anas boschas. Its domesticjition has been 
accomplished in comparatively recent times, 
for it was unknown to the Egyptians, to the 
Jews of the Old Testament and to the Greeks 
of the Homeric period. About 18 centuries 
ago, Columella and Varro speak of the neces¬ 
sity of keeping ducks in netted enclosures 
like other wild fowl, so, even then, there 
was danger of them hying away. The 
A. boschas is met within all the northern parts 
of Asia, Europe, America and Spain. The 
domestic duck is polygamous ; young ducks 
are injured by being allowed to swim in 
water. The domestic breeds are the com¬ 
mon duck, the Flat-billed, Call and Penguin 
duck, Arlosbury, Tufted, Hook bill and Labra¬ 
dor duck, but though breeding in remote 
southern latitudes where the mallard is un¬ 
known, the domestic breed always shows parts 
of the wild. Certain ducks breed on cliffs or 
trees, and they must carry their young to the 
water, though this has not been observed. 
A large red duck, is the emblem of fidelity 
with the Rajpoots. 

Tadorna vtilpanser, the common Shield- 
rake of Europe, Asia, N. Africa is common 
in the Panjab ; not rare in Lower Bengal. 

Spatula clypeata or Anas clypeata^ the 
Shoveller, has the Circuit of northern regions, 
N. Africa and is tolerably common in India. 

Anas stepera^ the Gadwall,’ and has the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
and is tolerably common in India. 

Anas acula^ the ‘ Pintail Duck,’ has the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
and is very common in India. 

Anas boschas, the ‘ Wild Duck,* has the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary : 
in India, is confined to Sindh, Punjab, and 
tho Himalaya and its vicinity ; replaced 
southward by A. pacilorhyncha. * 

Anai querquerdula ‘ Gargany,* of Eui’ope, 
Asia, N. Africa, is very common in India. 

^Andserecca, ‘Teal,* of Europe, Asia, Bar- 
baiy^ is common in India. 

Anas penelope. ‘Wigeon,’ of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. 
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Fuligula ferina, the ‘Pochard,* of^the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbkiy, 
and is common in India. 

Fuligula nyroca. ‘ Ferruginous Duck,* of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. 

Fuligula marila. ‘ Scaup Duck,* of the 
Circuit of the northern regions, occurs in 
Panjab, Sindh, Nepal. 

Fuligula cristata, ‘ Tufted Duck,* of 
Europe, Asia, Barbary, is common in India. 
—Darwin ; Blylh ; Jerdon, 

DUCKINASORE, is ou the Ganges, oppo¬ 
site to it stands the village of Balli, a very old 
and orthodox place mentioned in the Kobi- 
Kunkuu.— Tr.Hind., vol i, p. 3. 

DUDAGRU. Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

DUDAH. Guz. Cordage. 

DUDAIEN of Gen. xxx, 14, is the Man- 
dragora officinalis. 

DUDAL, Hind. Taraxacum officinale, 
also Euphorbia helioscopia, 

DUDDHI, Hind. Euphorbia thymifolia. 
— Linn., Roxb. 

DUDDUGA, Tel. Guatteria cerasoides, 
Duval 

DUDE-KULAVADU, Tel. A cotton 
cleaner 

DUD-FRAS, Hind. Populus ciliata, 

DUDHA-PAR, Hind. Euonymus fim- 
briata. — Wall 

DUDH-BATTHAL, Hind. Taraxacum 
officinale. 

DUDHHI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a soft white timber.— Cal Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

DUDHI, Hind. Wrightia mollissima- 
Wrightia antidysenterica.—JR. Br. 

DUDHIA, Hind. Aconitum napellus* 
Wrightia mollissima.— Wall 

DUDHIA-MAURA, Hind. Aconitum 
ferox. 

DUDHIKA, Hind. Nyctnnthes arbor- 
tristis. 

DUDH KALMI, Beng. Ipomasa turpe- 
thum.—-iv. Brown. 

DUDHLAK, Hind. Microrhynchus nudi- 
caulis. 

DUDI CHETTU, Tel. Abutilon indi- 
cum.— G. Don^ 

DUDIGAPU CHETTU, Tel. Jatropha 
glandulifera.— Boxb. 

DUDIPA, Tel. Hymenodyction excel- 
sum.— Wall 

DUDIPALA, Tel. Oxystelma esculenta. 
R. Brown. Asclepias rosea. — Roxb. 

DUDIPPA, of GoJavery forests, Tel. 
Hymenodyction, Species. 

DUDLA, Hind. Prunus padus, also 
Syringa emodi. 

DUDLA JAMU, of Sutlej, Frunoe padus 
— Linn. 
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DUGONG. 


DUIVKLS DRECK. 


DUDLT, Hind. Taraxacum officinale. 
DUD SHAMBAR, Hind. Desmodiam 
tiliaefolium. 

DUFF, Dr. Alexander, a distinguished 
missionary of Calcutta. 

DUFF, Captain Grant, author of History 
muBicai lustruments of the Mahrattas. 

DUFF, and Surode musical instruments. 

DUFF ALT, a -class of wandering devotees. 

DUGDHA, Hind, A tribe of inferior 
brahmins on the borders of Futtihpoor, and 
Allahabad. 

DUGGY. In Madras, round timber, from 
20 to 40 feet long, l-to-2^ feet square. 

DUGHDIKA, Hind. Sonclius orixensis. 

DUGKENTI, Hind., of Kughan, Indigo- 
fera arborea. 

DUGONG, Malay. The sea-siren, 
merman, mermaid, is an inhabitant of the 
narrow seas of tlie Fastorn Archipelago. 
Professor Owen denominated the Dngong 
of tlie archipelago, lialicore indicuSf in dis¬ 
tinction from that of the northern coast of 
Australia at a time when the former had 
not been ascertained to frequent (as a Dugong 
of some kind is now known to do) the Malabar 
coast and Gulf of Calpcntyn in Ceylon ; but 
it still reraaius to be proved that this is the 
true Malayan Dugong,—however little reason 
there may seem to doubt it—as there might 
equally have seemed little cause to suspect the 
distinctness of the lialicore australis 1 

Halieore Dugong, 

Triohechus dugong, Qmel. ) Dugungus Tndicus, Ham. 

Indian Dugong, Eng. Mermaid, Eng. 

80a Siren, ,, Le Dugong des Indes, Fa. 

Merman, ,, 

This inhabits the shallows of the Indian 
Ocean and about Ceylon, wiiere the water is 
not more than two or three fathoms deep. It 
does not appear to frequent the land or the 
fi*esh water. Its flesli is delicate. The 
Dugong was noticed as occurring in Ceylon by 
the eai'ly Arab sailors, by Megasthenes 
(^Fragm, lix) and -®lian, and subsequently I 
by the Portuguese. It is this creature which I 
has given rise to the tales about mermaids 
which have till the present day occupied the 
world, and doubtless had their origin in the 
tales of the Arab sailors. They are phyto¬ 
phagous or plant eaters. 

Halieore Indicus. Owen, The Malay 
Dugong, an inhabitant of the narrow seas of 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

Halieore Tnhernaculi. RuppelL The 
Dugong of the Red Sea, has a feeble voice, 
and feeds on algae. It is about ten feet long. 
In Februaiy and March, fierce, bloody battles 
oocur between the males. Its fleshy teeth and 
tkins are utilised. 

Halieore Australis. Manate of Dampier, 


White tailed manate of Pennant. It is a 
native of the West Coast of Australia. 

Halieore Indicus, F, Cuvier. ^ 
Trichechua dugong, Erxl. Halieore taberpaoalum, 
Halieore cetacea, Illeg. Rup. 

Halieore dugong, Cuv. Dugungus marinus Tiede. 

Dugong, Malay. j Piirampuan Laut, Malay. 

U uder these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
unites all the above, which he says inhabits 
the Red Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, 
Singapore, Sumatra, the Philippine islands. 
Moluccas, Suuda islands, and New Holland, 
It is supposed that the Dugong can be easily 
domesticated. The Halieore Dugong of Cey¬ 
lon, was noticed as occurring there, by the 
Arab sailors, by Megasthenes Fragm, lix., and 
jElian, and subsequently by the Portuguese. 
Doubtless the ancient Arab stories gave rise 
to the mermaid tales, which have since then 
occupied the world, for is this creature that 
has given rise to all the fables about the 
mermaid and the merman. Tennyson writes of 
“ A mermaid fair 
“ Singing alone 
“ Combing her hair 
Under the sea 
“ In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl 
** On a throne. 

' At night I would wander away away 

“ I would fling on each side my low flowing locks, 
“ And lightly vault from the throne and play 
“ With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 
“We would run to and fro and hide and seek 
“ On the broad sea wolds in the crimson shells 
“ Whose silvery spikes arc nearest the sea. 
---Etiglish Cgc/opcedia.p. 913, Mr. Bhjth in 
Beng. As. Soc. Journ. Tennent's Ceylon^ Dr. 
Theodore Cantor in Beng. As. Soe. Journal, 
No. CLXXII of 11 th Deceml)er 1846, Tew- 
nysoil's Poems, 2nd Ed. p. 60-62. 

DUGSHAI. One of the Sanatoria of the 
Himalayas. See Sanatoria. 

DUGUNGUS INDICUS, Ham., Syn. of 
Halieore dugong. 

DUGUNGUS MARINUS. Tiedemann 
apud Schmz., Syu. of Halieore indicus, F, 
Cuv. 

DIJGURU, Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

D AH AI, P ANJGrislea tomentosa.— Roxh, 
DUHAI, Hind. Justice ! an exclamation 
still made in India from any individual,who 
considers himself injured, “Dubai Mahara) I 
Dubai Company Bahadur Justice, Justice, 
my-Lord ! Justice Company Bahadur.--FiJe 
Cathay, ii, p. 436. 

DUHARU, Beng. A caste of fi^ermen 
an4 divers. 

DUHSASANA and Duryodhajua, ions 
of Dhrita rashtra. 

DUHU, Arab. Sesamum orientaiiia* 
DUHUN UL KHERWA, Arab. Castor 
oil, Eng. 

DUIVELS DRECK, Dut. Assafoetida. 
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DUMPA KASHTRAKAM 


DUIY 4-KHUIYA, Beng. Desmoclioeta 
atropurpurea. 

DUK or DOK, Jav. The hair of the 
AreDgasaccharifera, Gomuti, Malay.— LahilL 

DUKHAN. Part of the peuinsula of In¬ 
dia. See Dekhan. 

DUKHANT-BROWN and HEMP, of 
Bombay, Ambari, Duk., Mahr. 

DUKHN, Arab. Millet. 

DUKKAR-KI-CHARBl,HiND.Hog’s Lard. 

DUKSHIN-ACHARI, Sans. From duk- 
shina, the right hand, and acharin, acting. 

DUKSHA, clever, Sans. From daksh, to 
act quickly. 

DUKU. The Malay and Javanese name 
of a tree and fruit of the genus Laiisium, and 
natural order Meliaccte of botanists. To the 
same genus belong the Jangseh, laugsat or 
langsab, for in all these forms the word is 
written, the ratnbeh and the ayar-ayar, pro¬ 
bably all four but varieties of the same species. 
The duku is the most esteem(?d of them, and 
to the European palate is the best of the 
native fruits of the Archipelago, after the 
mangostin. The natives class it after the 
durian and mangostin. It is of the size of a 
pigeon^s egg, of globular form, and covered 
with a coriaceous skin of the colour of parch¬ 
ment. The species seems to be indigenous 
in the western portion of the Archipelago, 
but to have been introduced into the Philip, 
piues, where one vaiuety of it, the langseh, is 
cultivated.— Cratvfurd^s Diet., p. 125. 

DUL, Bkng. Panicum stagninum. 

DULA, Hind. Abelmoscdius ficulneus. 

DULA KUDAjMak. Neriuin aiitidyseii- 
tericum. 

DULAGONDI, Tel , also Pedda Dula- 
gondi, Tel. Mucuna prurita .—Hooky Syu. 
of Carpopogon pruriens.— Eoxh. 

DU LA-GO VELA, Tel. Aristolochia in- 

DULA-KANCHAN, Mar. Bauhinia acu¬ 
minata. 

DULA-KANDA, Tel. Arum. Sp. It is 
sometimes applied to A. capanulatum. 

DULA KUDA, Mar. Nerium anti- 
dy sen ter i cum. 

DULCAMARA, contains an active nar¬ 
cotic alkali, solaniue, narcotic and diuretic : 
dose di^. 3 to oz. 1, thrice daily. It is very 
desirable to ascertain whether the Indian 
species, Solanum nigrum, Arrub-us-saleb, 
possesses similar virtues.— Beng, Dispensa¬ 
tory, p. 462 / Beng. Phar., p, 277. 

DULCE LIGNUM, Lat. Cinnamon. 

DULCHIRRAM, Tel. Acacia kalcora, 
an endro^us tree on the Godavery. Wood, 
hard afQd reddish^ 

DULHA, Ar. a bridegroom. Dulhan, 
a bride. 
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DU LI, a litter or swing. 

DULIGONDI, Tel., also Reyati Dula- 
gondi, Tel. Tragia cannabina,—Li«n. 

DULIAY, Beng. A caste, who carry 
palanquins or other burthens. 

DULL A, Hind. Carbonate of Soda. A 
soda salt, or natron from the waters of the 
Lake of Loonar, it is used in dyeing, in 
medicine and the arts. 

DULLAISEREE, a river near Roodpur in 
Dacca. 

DULLEEA, rice and milk made of a very 
thin consistence. 

DU LL UN KATIII, Dukh. See Cotton 
manufactures. 

DUL-MARA, Can. Chikrassia tabularis. 
— A(L Jnss. 

DULTLIRAMU, Tel. Datura &\hii,Rumph. 

DUM, Hind. A tail, hence dumbah the 
tailed sheep of Atfghaiiistan and the Cape : 
duinclii mandii the tailed pepper, cubebs. 

DIIM-I'GURG, or the wolf’s tail, is the 
Persian name for the first brushes of grey 
light which appear as forerunners of dawn. 

DUMAGU1)IAM. Coal occuis about 15 
miles north of Dumagudiam, near tlie junction 
of the Tal-river near Lingala. The present 
limits of the coal measure fields in North 
India coincide apju'oximately with the original 
limits of deposition and ai*e not the result of 
faulting, or even mainly of denudation. All 
the successive beds (possibly with the ex* 
ception of the Talchir) representing an 
enormous lapse of time, agree in one respect,, 
tliat they secun to be purely fresh-water 
(duviatile or fluvi-o-lacustrine) or esturine 
deposits. The Ranigunj, the Jherria, the 
Bokaro, tlie Ramghui’, and the Karunpura 
fields all belong to the drainage basin of the 
Dainoodah river. 

DUMAGAS. See Mindanao. 

DUM ALEE A, a river of Sylhet. 

'DUMAR, Tel. A rope-dancer, an athlete. 

DUM BA, Hind. A kind of flat tailed sheep 
of Peshawur. Kabul and the Salt Range. 

DUMBAKI. See Kelat; 

DUM BAR, Hind. Ficus goolereea. ' 

DUMBA-STACAM, Tel. Alpinia ga-^ 
langa.— Swz. 

DUMB-BELLS. See Magdar. 

DUMBKI. See Kelat. 

DUMKI MIRCHT, Duk. Piper cubeba. 

DUM MUDAR, lit, the breath of Mudar. 

DUMMULA, Eng. Dammer. 

DUMMUR, Guz. and Hind. Dammer. 

DUM GALA. A river near SaharunpooT. 

DUMPA BACHALI, Tel. Spinacia 
te tian d ra.— Roxh, 

DUMPA RASHTRAKAM, Tel. Globba 
orixensis. The name is also applied to other 
Scitamiueous plants,— Roxh. 
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BASNA, Tel. Ophioxylon ser- iog localities of the Panjab are SPiad Dadun 
Ipptlaite. Khan, Wazirabad, and Jelam, but there is a 

^'JE)UMP0L-L0NGSUE. a river near marked increase on the Indus, not only at 
>lmiiklow in Cherrapoonjee. Attok, but at Nowshera, Hashtnagar, Mok- 

DtJMREE. A small copper coin, foimerly hud and Kalabagh. 

, enrrent in the Carnatic ; now rarely seen. DUNDA-PU, Tel. Nyctanthes arbor- 
DUMREE, also written damri, in the Dehli tristis. 

Territory, a term applied to the sub-divi- DUNDAWAT, Sans. From danda, a 
sions ot'a village. walking-stick ; to fall in a straight posture, 

I^M TULIf Hind. Adiantuni. like a stick, at the foot of a brahmin. 

^^)UM-UL-AKWAIN, Arab. Pterooarpus DUNDA-ZANI, literally, stick-beating, a 
^faco. Dragon’s blood. — TAnn. mode of tortnie said to have been practised by 

DUMUR. A name for the Bliatoo race, tlie subordijiate olficers in the private domains 
“dumbram,” Tam., ‘‘durnbar war,” Tel, of the raja of Benares, 
and called also “kollati.” See Bhatoo. Dumar. DUND BERRI, Arab. Jatrophacurcas. 
DUN of Kashmir, Juginus regia.—/.z/zw. DUNDI, Sans. From danda, a staff. 

DUN-SIRIS, Hind. Aeacia data. DUNDGIRI, Hind. A very populous 

DUNA and murwa, Hind. Ai temisia indica. village, adjoining the esplanade of Bombay 
DUND, SiNDi. l^onds or lakes on tlie fort. Dund or dun, or danger, is, in several 
line of tlie river Narra, from Sakkur to dialect*', derived from (he Sanskrit—a hill, or 
Omercote, or about 100 miles. The Narra is mountain ; as it was also in some of’the old 
only filled with water duiing tlie inundation languages of Europe.—/(s. Re 5 ., Fo/.ix, p. 98. 
of the Indus river, and even this not often : DUNDIGAPU CTIETTU, Tel. Jatro- 
it never reaches the sea, but is lost in the plm glnndulifeia.— Roxb. 
sand near Omercote. Betwixt this and Suk- DUNDILAPU CHETTU, Tel. Calo- 
kur there are 360 dunds, most of which con- santhes ludiea.— Blame 
tain water throughout the year. They are DUNDA-DllARA, Sans. From danda, a 
from 300 to 400 yards across, but often many staff, and d’luee, to hold, 
miles in length. They all become brackish * DLINDA-SIIOOKA.Sans., fromdangsha, 
during the hot weather. They abound in to bite. 

fish.— Del Hostc, \n Bom, Geo DUNDUDHARA. See Yama, Dhar- 
Trans ^ Vol.W, marajah. 

DUND, Pers , Arab. Croton tiglium, DUNGANI. The great Ouigoor horde 
Croton Seed. in Eastern Turk is tan, are Turk, and they 

DUNDA. The best known boats on the became mahomedaiis in a.d 966. The Chinese 
ludUs are the Zorak of the upper Indus, call tliem lloeike, Oihor, and Hoai-Hoai. 
the dunda which plies from Mithankote Towards the close of the 8th Century, the 
to the sea, and the dugga which is speci- emperors of the Tung dynasty deported about 
ally suited from its strong build to the naviga- a million of Ouigoor families, from the neigh- 
tion of the rapids between Attok and Kala- bourhood of Kashgar, and settled them at 
bagh. The better kinds of woods used in Kan-su and Chen-si. About a. d. 966, 
their construction (sissoo and large babul), these families embiaced mahomedanism, and 
are procured with difficulty, and various under their chief Satook, they conquered 
species of timber are generally seen in one Transoxiania, and carried away captive an 
boat, such as sissoo, babul, deodar, chir, balm, immense number of Turks, of the Turghai 
and karil. Malabar teak is much prized in tribe. In 972, the majority of these captives 
the lower Indus and fetches a large price, were allowed to return to their home^ but 
The ordinary ferry boats are constructed by many remained, and they were‘styled Tur- 
the sides and bottom being prepared sepa- ghaiii or Tunghani, signifying remnimt, and 
rately and brought together to be secured by corrupted into Dungen, but known to the 
knees or crooked pieces nailed to the bottom Chinese as Ouigoor or Hoai-Hoai. They are 
and sides. The bottom is made of sissoo, all mahomedans, but dress like Chitiese. 
the knees of mulberiy or olive, and the side They are abstemious, religious, quaiTelsome, 
planks of deodar. The wedges and trenails using the knife, honest and fond of tmde. 
are usually made of tut and kahu. Ropes for DUNGAREE, Gdz., Hind., Tat., Datta, 
rafts and boats are prepared either from Tam. The Indian name of a coarse cotton 
hemp (Cannabis Indica), sirki (Saccharum fabric, manufactured in various parts of India, 
spontaneum), Typhalatifolia, dib,*’or other and used by the poorer classes natives! 
reeds, common on the river bank. Munj The stouter kinds are much employed in the 
(Saccharum munja), is also largely employed making of sails for native sailing vessels and 
by the native boatmen. The great boat build- tents. Dungaree is woven with two or more 
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threads together in the web and. woof ; it is 
generally used for sails of country ships, and 
would no doubt be advantageously employed 
for the occasional light sails for larger ships, 
being more easily handled than Ii<uropean 
(tanvas. Superior descriptions are made'with 
the web and woof, or web only, twisted either 
wet or dry, but this becomes as expensive as 
the best English canvas ; the prevailing price 
of the ordinary dungarees, 30 cubits, that is 15 
yards long and 2 feet wide, is 1 rupee 12 annas 
the piece at Masulipatam, being brought from 
Raylungy, a village and Talook to the north¬ 
ward, where a finer description, well adapted 
for tents, is made at 7 Rupees the piece of 36 
yards, 1 yard wide. About Vizagapatam the 
ordinary dungaree is usually sold by weight. 
The best Bengal tents appear to be made of 
an open textured dungaree, the threads of 
which are finer than is usual in dungarees. 
Like all other cotton goods, dungaree should 
not be exposed to the weather in sails, tents, 
&c., till the weavers dr(‘ssing and filth has 
been thoroughly rc'inoved by washing and 
partial bleaching.— FtnUkver^ Rohde MSS. 

DUNGING OF CLOTHS, is a process 
resorted to by dyers both in the Lust Indies 
and Europe, the object being to impregnate 
cotton cloths with animal matter for which 
many dyes have a strong affinity .—Rohde 
M.S,S. 

DUNG’TEN. A bone or relic receptacle, 
of the budd’hist religionists. The Cbaitya, 
is any sacred object worshipped by the 
budd’hist, as a tree, an altar, a temple, as 
well as any monument raised on the site 
of a funeral pile, as a mound or pillar, and 
is probably applicable both to the bndd’iiist 
Chodten, or offering to the deity, and the 
Diiug’teii, a bone or relic receptacle. 'Ihe 
Stupa or Cbaitya of Indian buddhism, are 
supposed to have been erected, subsequent 
to the Cave temples and Vi haras or monas¬ 
teries. The ancient Stupa were originally 
meant as receptacles of either the Buddhas 
or the Bodhisattvas and the kings who 
encouraged the propagation of the budd’hist 
faith. The Chodten or Cliorten of Tibet 
are similar to the Stupa. They consist of a 
cylindrical vase, and have a cupola over them. 
See Buddha, Topes. 

TDUNGAL-KAENEWALA, literally, the 
assembler of a crowd, the master of cere¬ 
monies. 

DUNIAH, Beng., Can., Duk. and Hind. 
Coriandrum sativum. Coriander seed. 

DUNI-KADURU, Eng. Tabermemon- 
tana dichotoma,— Roxb. 

DUNIYA, Bkng., Duk., Guz.j Hind., 
MaLSAt, Sans. Coriandrum sativum.— 
Linn,. Itoxb,^ fV. It, Coriander seed. 
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DUNK, a river of Furneah* 

DUNKANI, Beng. Cai^scora deenssata. 

DUNORHUNG. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 1’235. Used 
by the Chinese for carving images. 

DUN SUING, Hind. Abies webbiaua.— 
Hooker. 

DUNTI, Beng. Syn. of Croton polyan- 
(Jriim.— Roxb. 

DUNTU I’E.SALA-KAIA. Tel. Doli- 
clios Tranquebai'icus. 

DUN UK, Hind. Aralia cachemirica, 
Dunuk-dopalmria, Hind. Pentapetes phaenicea. 

DUOLA KANCITAN, Mar. Bauhiuia 
acuminata, also B. albida and B. Gibsoni. 

DUPADA CIIETTU, Tel., Dupada nia- 
ra, Mal., Dnpa mara. Can. Vateria indica. 
— Linn, 

DUPHALA and Abor Hills, are the 
mountains N. of Assam, inhabited by Bhoo- 
teans, Diiphala, and Abor tribes. Ihey 
arc from 5,000 to 6,000 ft., above the 
surrounding level. The face of Assam 
presents an immense plain, studded with 
clumps of hills, rising abruptly from the 
general level. The mountains on the N. are 
composed generally of primitive rocks. Those 
to the S., are tertiary and metamorphic. See 
Doplila, 

DUPLEIX. An eminent French com¬ 
mander, who served in the Peninsula of India 
in the middle of the 18th century, and made 
great efforts to sustain French interests there, 
agaiu.st the British. He opposed Anwar-ud- 
diii and his son Mahomed Ali, styled Walla- 
jah, in opposition to Major Stringer Lawrence 
who was contending wdth Chunda Sahib. 
Dupleix, failed in an attack on Fort St. 
David, on the 19th December 1747. His 
efforts were directed to expel the British from 
the Peninsula his chief British opponents 
being Lawrence and Clive. In that time, 
Madras, Fort St. David, Cuddalore, Arcot, 
St. Thome, repeatedly changed hands. He 
was appointed Chief of Chandernagore and 
succeeded M. Dumas as Governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry. Ho was of a bold, self-reliant but 
haughty character and was much thwarted 
by M. de la Bourdonnais. It was in his time 
that Madras was taken and held by the French 
and again restored to the British. He twice 
failed to take Cuddalore. He negotiated 
largely and formed alliances with native 
chiefs, with Amvar-ud-diu, Chanda Sahib, 
Muznffnr Jung, ani Nazir Jung. In 1752, 
he was appointed by Salabut Jung, Subadar 
of the Dekkan, Nawab of the Carnatic, 
For his services he was created a marquis, 
but misfortunes overtook him and he was 
superseded by M. Godeheu and returned to 
1 Frauce iu September 1754. On his return to 
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France in September 1754, the Government 
refused to pass the bills for the sums which 
he had ordered to be disbursed on his own 
responsibility and he was reduced to extreme 
poverty. He was shamefully treated, and 
three days before his death in 1754, he wrote 
in his memoir “ I have sacrificed my youth, 
my fortune, my life, to enrich my nation in 
Asia. / Hia great name shed a lustre on the 
struggles of his countrymen for empire in 
Jhe East. Orme; Malleson. See Bourdon- 
nais. 

DUP-SALAI, Hind. Boswellia thurifera, 
Olibanum.— Roxb* 

DUR, Hind, of Kangra, Cedrela serrata. 

DURANA, Affghan. Crataegus oxya- 
cantha.— Linn. 

DURA. Daniel iii and i, tells us that 
Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of 
gold whose height was three-score cubits, and 
the breadth thereof six cubits. He set it 
up in the plain of Dura, in the province of 
Babylon. This is the modern Imam Dour, on 
the left bank of the river.— Rich's Residence 
in Koordistany Vol. ii, p. 148. 

DURANA. Hind. Crataegus oxyacantha. 

PURAND, Sir Henry Marion, entered 
the army in June 1828, as 2nd Lieut, in the 
Bengal Engineers ; became Captain 1844, 
and promoted to Colonel, Feb. 1861. He 
served in the Afighanistan campaign ; head¬ 
ed the explosion party, and fired the train at 
Ghuznee, for which he received a medal; 
served also at Gwalior and in the Panjab 
campaign at Chillaiiwallah and Goojerat, for 
which he received a medal with two clasps,and 
the Brevet of Major was afterwards Agent 
to the Governor-General in Central India, 
when his conduct was frequently commended 
in dispatches, in 1858 he was nominated a 
C.B., and promoted to be Brevet Colonel; was 
appointed Major-General in the Army, and 
placed on the fixed establishment of general 
officers, March 1867 ; and invested with the 
order of the Star of India by the Governor- 
General in June 1867. He was an officer of 
great political sagacity. In 1857, he stood to 
his ground and stemmed the flood of mutiny 
from bursting into Hyderabad and pouring 
down the Deccan. Wrote onDadapoor fossils 
in BL As. Trans., vol. v., 291.—On the 
Barometer, Ibid, 301.—On fossil rhinoceros. 
Ibid, 486 ; carnivora, 579 ; shells 661 ; 
quadrumana, 730,— Howell Thurlow, Dr, 
Huisfe Catalogue, 

DURANI. This Affghan race are partly 
pastoral and partly agricultural. All the 
Durani tribes have names ending in Zye, 
which, is equivalent to the Arabic, Ibn, or 
Wald, and to the Scotch Mac. There are 
nine of these tribes, the Popul-zye, which is 
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the largest; Alleko-zye; Baruk-zye ; Achik- 
zye ; Nur-zye ; Ali-zye ; and Ishaq-zye, the 
last two being the smallest. In person, the 
Durani are stout and well made, many of them 
being above the standard of the Indo-Germa- 
nic races of Europe. Some have round and 
plump faces. With others, the countenance 
is strongly marked, and with most the cheek 
bones are prominent. When a family is by 
itself, the men and women eat together ; but 
few restraints are put upon the female, and 
her influence is considerable. The Durani 
tribes, all but the Achik-zye, are religiously 
given, but not intolerant. They are Sunnis. 
Their national dance, called Attun, is danced 
almost every evening with songs and tales to 
accompany it. They have a strong love of 
country.— Dr, Latham, p. 202, Elpninstone's 
Cabool. 

DURANTA ELLISIA, one of the Ver- 
benacese, a scentless, beautiful, large shrub, 
with light blue pendulous flowers, it blossoms 
almost throughout the year, and is readily 
grown from cuttings. D. PJumieri is also a 
large shrub, with handsome drooping blue 
flowers having the scent of almonds : the 
clusters of seed berries which are numerous, 
when ripe, have a very pretty appearance 
from their dark orange colour, they do not 
appear to germinate readily.— Riddell. 

DURAS or Hemb. Bafe or Bab. See 
Kashmere. 

DURBA. Hind. Sans. See Dubh, Durva. 

DURBAR. Hind. Pers. In India, an 
assembly held by a sovereign or ruler, equiva¬ 
lent to a Levee. 

DURBET, See Dyassak. 

DURBUNG. A river near Songnum. 

DURDU, an old secluded pastoral race in 
Ghilghit and Chulas, on the Indus river, on 
the north. The Aflfghans on the one side 
and the Turkomans on the other, are gradu¬ 
ally pressing on the less energetic Durdu. 
i8ee India. 

DURESHTA, Hind. Medicago sativa. 

DURGA, a form or caricature of Parvati, 
and one of the Grama-devata. According to 
Bently, Durga, as wife of Siva, corresponds 
with the Juno of the Greeks and Roman : 
and the Isis of the Egyptians, as also Ceres 
and Proserpine. Durga, is only one of the 
names of the hindoo goddess who is known as 
Bhawani, Kali, Parvati. As Durga she is 
represented with ten arms. In one hand 
she holds a spear, with which she is piercing 
the giant Muhesha, in another, a sword ; 
in .a third, the hair of the giant, and the 
tail of a serpent twined round him, and in 
others, the trident, the discus, the axe, the 
club, the arrow, and the shield. One of h^r 
knees presses on the body of the giant, and 
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her right foot rests on the back of a lion, 
which is lacerating his arm. On her head 
she has a crown richly gemmed, and her dress 
is magnificently decorated with jewels. Xbo 
giant is issuing from the body of the buffalo, 
into which he had transformed himself during 
his combat with the goddess. The plate given 
as the frontispiece of Moor’s Pantheon, was 
taken from a cast by a then Veil-known 
artist, Chit Rai, and represents, with great 
precision the figures which are exhibited at 
the annual celebration of the Durga Puja or 
Dusarah. At this festival the images of her 
sons, Kavtikeya and Ganesha, are also, in 
Bengal, usually placed on each side of her. 
This is the most splendid and expensive, as 
well as the most popular of any of the north¬ 
ern hindoo festivals and takes place in the 
month Ashwinu or in the end of September or 
beginning of October. The preliminary cere¬ 
monies occupy several days previous to the 
three days of worship. During the whole 
of this period all business throughout many ! 
parts of the country is suspended, and uni- j 
versal pleasure and festivity prevail. Sir 
John Malcolm, in the Transactions of the 
Bombay Literary Society, in alluoion to 
the Durga Puja or Dusarah^ has stated 
that the hindoo soldiers have converted the 
animals and instruments of modern warfare 
into emblems of their Bellona. Thus the horse 
is invoked to carry his master, first to victory 
and then to repose. The flag-staff is the 
ensign of Indra ; the sword is celebrated under 
several names ; the bow and arrow are also 
praised ; and even fire-arms have their proper 
pre-eminence of adoration. The hindoo artil¬ 
leryman, at all times, regards the gun to which 
he is attached as an object of superstitious 
reverence, and usually bestows on it the name 
of some deity. During the Durga festival, 
the cannon belonging to the array are planted, 
praised, invoked and propitiated by several 
species of offering. On the morning of the 
tenth day, the Peishwa^ with all his chiefs 
and soldiers, used to move out to the camp 
in the vicinity of the city, each being rang¬ 
ed under his particular banner, mounted on 
his best horse, dressed in his finest clothes, 
and with his arms highly polished. Horses, 
elephants and camels, were all arranged 
in their gayest trappings, and every corps 
spread its gaudiest flags and banners. The 
whole population of the capital, either as 
actors or spectators, joined in this grand 
procession, which moved towards the sacred 
ti’ee, the object of adoration. After the 
offerings and prayers, the Peishwa plucked 
some leaves off the tree, on which all the 
cannon and musketry commenced firing. The 
Peishwa then plucked from a field, purchased 
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for the occasion, a stalk of jowari ov bajri^ 
on which the whole crowd fired oflf their arms, 
or shot arrows, and rushed in an instant and 
tore up the whole. Each endeavoured to 
procure his share of the spoil. Some succeed¬ 
ed in carrying oflf a handful, whilst others 
contented themselves with a few stalks ; all, 
however, returned home with shouts of joy, 
and the remainder of the day and night was 
devoted to festivity and mirth. Many other 
usages prevail at this festival, which ai’e 
peculiar to the Mahrattas, among others, that 
of sacrificing sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling 
the blood on the horses with great ceremony, 
and distributing the flesh of the former to all 
ranks, brahmins excepted. The chiefs often 
give money to enable their soldiers to buy 
sheep to perform sacrifices, which, from fur¬ 
nishing them with a good dinner, are by many 
considered as the most essential ceremonies 
of the Dusarah. The deity thus honored is, 
however, still the same, and Durga, who 
destroyed more giants than all the rest of the 
hindoo divinities together, is, under all the 
numerous names and forms derived therefrom, 
no other than Parvati, Bhavani, or Devi, the 
sacti or personified energy of Siva, The Font, 
the symbol of female energy, is the emblem 
of this goddess, as the Lingam is that of her 
husband. This emblem is worshipped by the 
Sactasect: and, in conjunction with the Linga 
by the Saiva sect. It forms the rim or edge of 
the ArghOf or cup, which encircles the Linga. 
—In the Durga puja, the sacred jar is an 
essential article in the celebration of the 
mysteries and is marked with the combined 
triangles, denoting the union of the two 
deities, Siva and Durga. The Sacta sect, wor¬ 
shippers of the Sacti, or female principle, 
i mark the jar with another triangle. The 
Vaishnava sect, in their puja,use also a mystical 
jar, which is also marked. These marks, Mr. 
Paterson says are called Tantra; and are 
hieroglyphic characters, of which there are a 
vast number. He hence ingeniously deduces 
the identity of the hindoo puja with some 
Egyptian rites of a corresponding nature. 
An explanation of his views is given in hiA 
Essay on the origin of the hindoo religion, 
in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
p. 401. In the different terrific 'forms of 
Siva and Durga, a necklace of skulls forms 
an invariable decoration, as does the crescent 
or half-moon on the forehead ; and the moou 
is considered to be the peculiar reservoir of 
Amrita or the beverage of immortality,—In 
Hind- Theatre^ Vol. ii, p, 59, Aghoraghanta 
invoking Chamunda, says of Durga, 

The elephant hide that robes thee, to thy steps 

Swings to and fro; the whirling talons rend 

The crescent on thy brow; from the torn orb 
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The trickling nectar falls, anil every skull 

That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life. 

Anna Piirua Devi, a goddess in hindoo 
mythology, is a beueficeut form of Parvati, 
she is described as of a deep yellow colour, 
staadiug or sitliiig on the lotus^ or water-lily. 
She has two'arnis, and in one hand holds a 
spoon, in 0e other a dish. In her dress she is 
decorated like the other modern images of 
Durg^, AnnaPiirnaisii household goddess,and 
is extensively worshipped by the hitidoos. Her 
^/ifame implies the goddess who tills with food, 
and they believe that a siuoere Avorshipper of 
her will never want rice. She is possibly the 
Anna of Babylon and she has been considered 
as the prototype of the Anna Perenna of the 
Homans, Avhom Varro places in the .same 
rank with Pallas and Ceres, and who was 
deified and held in high esteem by the Roman 
people, in consequence of Jiaving supplied 
them with food Avheii they retired iuto Mount 
Aventine. Besides the great similarity of 
names, there is a singular coincidence iu the 
times of their Avorship, the festiv^als of Anna 
Puma taking place in the early part of the 
increase of the moon in the month Choiiru * 
(partly in Mar(!h,) and those of the Roman 
goddess on the Ides of March. In India, she 
is known simply as Anna, also as Anna Puma 
or Anna Devati. Iu his hymn addressed to 
her by the Rishi Agastya, she is personified 
as Pitu or material food. Anna Puma is 
from the Sanscrit, anna, food, and pooruua, 
full. Another Avord is anna, food, and 
prashana, feeding,— Coleman's Mythology 
of^ the Hindoos, p. 91 ; IVilson's Hindoo 
Theatre, 

DURG BANSL Hind. A tribe of 
Rajpoots iu Jon pur and Azimgurh. 

DURGAII, properly Dargah a tomb or 
shrine. There are two noted shrines of this 
kind near Mangalore. The first is situated 
at the village of Cuddry (tAVo miles off), and 
called Sheikh Furreed ha Dargah. It con¬ 
sists of a hole in the centre of the side of a 
perpendicular rock composed oflatorite, which 
is said to lead to a considerable distance (they 
say all the way to Hyderabad, 450 miles.) 
The opening is square, about six feet above 
the ground, ascended by a flight of stone 
steps rudely coustructedaiid just large enough 
to allow of a person to crawl iu. The cavern 
is very dark, and no one knows the exact 
size of it, as none dare venture in. Adjoin¬ 
ing is a chasm iu the rock, and of inconsider¬ 
able size,' which at its entrance has been 
built up with stone, and an opening left for 
people to creep in by as in the other ; but 
this is found open within (or exposed to the 
air) after it is once entered. Tradition states 
that about A, D. 1738, there was a peer 
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named Sheikh Furreed, who made (i, e, 
neither speaking, eating, or drinking for 
forty days, but Avorshippiug God and living 
retired from the Avorld) iu Hindoostan. He 
resided at Cuddry for twelve years, during 
which time he used to observe chillas, re¬ 
maining for forty days together in the cavern, 
seeing and speaking to nobody, eating and 
drinking notliing ; after the forty days were 
over he was wont to come out for four or 
five days, but partake of no other food but 
the leaves of a plant (since named after 
him), Furreed-hootec (the hitter word signi¬ 
fying a medicinal herb), a sort of shrub 
Avhich groAvs wild in the surrounding jun¬ 
gles and has a sweetish taste : he drank 
Avatcr, spoke during these days, said prayers 
in an adjoining stone building, and then re¬ 
tired again to this cavern to perform another 
forty days chilla, and so on. At the end of 
tAvelvc years ho disappeared, and it is said, 
this being the road to Mecca, that he set out 
for that town by this subterraneous route, 
and has never been heard of since. Moha- 
medans resort hither occasionally and on 
Fridays cook victuals, and having offer¬ 
ed fatiha over them while burning in¬ 
cense, in Ids name, distribute them among 
the faqecrs resident there, as well as those 
Avho have accompanied them. If a durgah 
be situated iu a place where no food can be 
dressed (from Avant of materials or otherwise), 
they take SAveetmeats with them, which they 
substitute in its stead. This durgah is iu the 
charge of a faqeer, who receives (or rather 
helps himself to) the offerings that are made 
by visitors, and which arc placed at the 
entrance of the cave, when he dies (the office 
not being hereditary) another is appointed, 
the one best qualified from his kuown piety 
and zeal. The committee for electing a suc¬ 
cessor consists of the four principal muk- 
han-ivalay (peers), residing at the four princi¬ 
pal mukkarts (or houses of peers), spiritual 
guides (so called) at Mangalore, and six or 
ten of their murid (or disciples), on such 
occasions numerous faqeers are likewise 
present. The four peers having come to an 
unanimous conclusion, appoint either one of 
their disciples, or the son of the deceased, if 
he be found duly qualified. In the days of 
sooltau Tippoo, the individual in charge of 
this durgah used to receive, by order of the 
sooltan, rupees corresponding to the number 
of masts of the vessels that entered jthe roads 
or harbour ; for every ship three rupees, 
patamars, &c., two rupees, rnanji, &c., one 
rupee : this rule was abolished when the place 
fell into the hands of the British. There is 
likewise a pagoda where a grand annual festi¬ 
val takes place, on which occasion an immense 
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concourse of people assemble. The second 
is situated on the banks of the river at 
Mangalore, and consists of a large, long, tomb 
with minarets at each extremity. Low Lungar 
Shaki a faqir, whose name it bears is buried 
here. Lamps are burned here every night, 
and it is chiefly visited by the hindoo Tamil 
race, but also by raohamedans and other 
hindoos. Most hindoos, however, frequent 
Sheikh Furreed's dargah. These dargahs 
are resorted to when people are desirous of 
being freed from any distemper, misfortune, 
&c. If the individual who is enshrined in 
the dargah have been wealthy, large dinners 
are provided, fatiha offered, and the food 
distributed to any who choose to partake of 
it ; there being sometimes Kanchni ka taefa 
(bands of dancing girls) to entertain the 
guests. Among the great this takes place 
on every night of the year (and is never ob¬ 
served in the day time); but among the poorer 
classes of people, every Monday and Thursday 
or once a week or month.— Herklots, 

DURGA PUJA, the festival of Uurga in 
Bengal, in the month of Aswin, about Octo¬ 
ber. On this occasion the images of her sons, 
Kartikeya and Ganesha, are also, in Bengal, 
usually placed on each side of her. This is 
the most splendid and expensive, as well as 
the most popular of any of the hindoo festi¬ 
vals, and takes place in the month Ashwina, 
the end of September or beginning of Octo¬ 
ber. The preliminary ceremonies occupy 
several days previous to the three days of 
worship. During the whole of this period all 
business throughout the country is suspended, 
and universal pleasure and festivity prevail. 
It is known among the Mahrattas us the Das- 
serah and hindoo soldiers liave converted the 
animals and instruments of modern warfare 
intb emblems of their Belloua. Thus the 
horse is invoked to carry liis master, first to 
victory and then to repose. The flag-staff 
is the ensign of ludra ; the sword is celebrat¬ 
ed under several names ; the bow and arrows 
are also praised ; and even fire-arms have 
their proper pre-eminence of adoration. The 
hindoo artilleryman, at all times, regards the 
gun to which he is attached as an object of 
superstitious reverence, and usually bestows 
on it the name of some deity. During the 
Durga festival, the cannon belonging to the 
army are planted, praised, invoked, and pro¬ 
pitiated by several species of offerings. On 
the morning of the tenth day, the Peishwa, 
with all his chiefs and soldiers, used to move 
out to the camp in the vicinity of the city, 
each being ranged under his particular ban¬ 
ner, mouhted on his best horse, dressed in 
his finest clothes, and with his arms highly 
polished. Horses, elephants, and camels, 
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were all arranged in their gayest trap¬ 
pings, and every corps spread its gaudiest 
flags and banners. The whole population of 
the capital, either as actors or spectators, 
joined in this grand procession, which moved 
towards the sacred tree, the object of adoration. 
After the offerings and prayers, the Peishwa 
plucked some leaves off the tree, on which all 
the cannon and musketry commenced firing. 
The Peishwa then plucked from a field, pur¬ 
chased for the occasiou, a stalk of jawary or 
bajree^ on which the whole crowd fired oflT 
their arms, or shot arrows, and rushed in an 
instant and tore up the whole. Each 
endeavoured to procure his share of the spoil. 
Some succeeded in carrying off a haudful, 
whilst others contented themselves with a few 
stalks, all, however, returned home with shouts 
of joy, and the remainder of the day and night 
was dev^oted to festivity and mirth. Many 
other usages prevail at this festival, which are 
peculiar to the Mahrattas, among others, that 
of sacrificing sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling 
the blood on tlie horses with great ceremony, 
and distributing the flesh of the former to all* 
ranks, Brahmins excepted. The chiefs often 
gave money to enable their soldiers to buy 
sheep to perform sacrifices, which, from fur- 
uishiug them with a good dinner, were by 
many considered as the most essential cere¬ 
monies of the Dasserah. In the Durga puja,. 
a sacred jar, is an essential article in the cele¬ 
bration of the mysteries and is marked with 
the combined triangles denoting the union of 
the two deities, Siva and Durga. The Sacta 
sect, worshippers of the Sacti, or female- 
principle, mark the jar with another triangle. 
The Vaishnava, in their worship, use also a 
mystical jar, which is also marked. These 
marks, Mr. Paterson says, are called Tantra j 
and are hieroglyphic characters, of which 
there are a vast variety. He hence deduces 
the identity of the hindoo puja with some 
Egyptian rites of a corresponding nature.— 
Sir John Malcolm^ in the Transactions of the 
Bombay Literary Society^ Cole. Myth, Kind. 

91 ; Paterson^ Essay on the origin of the 
Hindoo religion, Asiatic Researches, voL 
viii, 401. 

DURGARAZ PATNAM, in the Kellore 
District one of the earliest of the British 
stations. 

DURGARI, of Paujab, Albizzia stipulata. 
— Boiv. 

DURGAVATI, pronounced Durgonti, 
was the daughter of the Chandail king of 
Mahoba, the ancient capital of Bundelcund. 
With her father’s consent, the Gond king of 
Gurrah Mundla carried her off with an army 
of 50,000 men. After her husband’s death, 
Asof Khan, a general of Akbar, in 1564, ad- 
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yCMiced to annex Gurrah Mundla, but as her 
eon was a minor Durgayati assembled 1,600 
elephants, 8,000 horse and some foot, and, 
clothed in armour, met the Moghul forces and 
drove them back. Asof again advanced and 
was again defeated with a loss of 600 men. 
A third effort was successful, her son was 
wounded, and her troops fled, she herself was 
wounded and she ended her life with a dagger. 
Her tomb is still to be seen in a naiTow defile 
between two hills, and passers bye place 
crystals on her grave. Her name still rests 
in Gond story. 

DURGOTSAVA. See Kali. 

DURGOWTI. A river in the Benares dis¬ 
trict of Bengal. 

DURHAWUT, See Burabur caves. 

DURIA MADDEE, also kora maddee 
and koraman, TeL Briedelia spinosa. A 
tree of the Godavery, wood appears to be very 
strong and good. Cattle eat the leaves most 
voraciously.— Captain Beddome, 

DURIAN Two high islands, in the Du- 
ryan Strait and distinguished as the Great 
and Little ; Great Duryan being called by 
the Malays Pulo-Sanglar.— Horsburgh. See 
Duryan. 

DURI-HAR. See Jog i or Yogi. 

DURIO. A genus of plants of which the 
name has been derived from Durion, a well- 
known fruit of the Malayan Archipelago. 
The specific name of zibethinus has been 
applied to the tree which forms this genus 
from the fondness of the Malayan zibet 
(Viverra rasse, Hors.) for this fruit. The 
genus Durio belongs to the natural family of 
BombacecB^ considered by some botanists to 
be only a tribe ef Sterculiacece* It is charac¬ 
terized by having its five petals smaller than 
the five lobes of the calyx. The stamens, long 
and numerous, are arranged in five bundles, 
and have twisted anthers ; the free germen 
is surmounted by a long filiform style and 
capitate stigma ; the fruit, roundish and muri- 
cated, is divided internally into five cells, and 
easily separates when ripe into five parts ; 
each cell contains from two to four or five 
seeds enveloped in soft pulp.— Eng. Cgc. 
DURIO ZIBETHINUS, Linn, 

Echinus arboreus. 

Du yeen, Burm. 1 Dorian, Eno. 

Du yoeti yaing, Burm. 1 Turrien, Siamese. 

^ The Dorian is a large and lofty tree of the 
Malay Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago 
and the Moluccas, large in shape, the flowers 
are arranged in clusters on the trunk and 
older branches, where is also borne the fruit, 
as in the Jack and Cocoa trees. It is of the 
size of a mel<m, covered with sharp points ; 
when it is ripe, the outer skin opens sponta¬ 
neously, and the interior consists of five lobes 
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of a creamy consistence and a whitish colour 
in which are nuts more or less numerous. 
The Durian is a favourite food of the natives 
during the time, May and June, when it is in 
season ; but there is usually also a second 
crop in November. It is as remarkable for 
the delicacy, combined with richness, of its 
flavour, as for the intolerable offensiveness 
of its odour. It is delicious to the taste, 
but the strong and persistent smell repels 
most Europeans from using it. In size it is 
equal to a melon, or a man’s head, and some¬ 
times compared to a rolled-up hedgehog hence 
it has been called Echinus arboreus in conse¬ 
quence of its hard and thick rind, which is 
yellow-coloured when ripe, being covered 
with firm and angular projections. The seed, 
with its edible enveloping pulp, is about the 
size of a hen’s egg ; the pulp is as white as 
milk, and as delicate in taste as the finest 
cream, and should be eaten fresh, as it soon 
becomes discoloured and undergoes decompo¬ 
sition. The seeds of the Durian ai'e like¬ 
wise eaten when roasted, and have something 
of the flavour of chestnuts. The wood of the 
tree is valued for many economical purposes, 
especially when protected from moisture. 
The rind, probably from containing potash, 
is used in the preparation of some dyes. 
Although possessing an odour, so powerful 
and diffusive as to taint the air of a whole 
town when it is in season, the pulp is rich 
without being cloying. The natives of the 
oountries yielding the Durian, prize it beyond 
all other fruits. In countries with a suitable 
climate, it flourishes without care or culture. 
It is most abundant in the western portion of 
the Archipelago and extends east as far as 
the island of Mindano, the only one of the 
Philippine group in which it is known. It is 
abundant in Siam, however, up to the 13th 
and 14th degrees of north latitude ; and again 
it is found on the coast of Tenasserim, in 
about the 14th degree of latitude, which is 
the furthest distance from the equator to 
which it has been successfully propagated. 
All attempts to cultivate it in any part of 
Hindoostan have failed ; nor has it, like some 
other Asiatic fruits, been transferred to tro¬ 
pical America. Crawfurd did not find that 
it was grown in Cochin-China, although he 
thinks it most likely that it is so in some 
parts of Kamboja. A hot, moist, and equable 
climate would seem to be indispensable to the 
Durian, but soil seems to be indiffereht to it, 
for it thrives in the granitic, in the sandstone, 
and in the calcareous soil of the Peninsula 
and Sumatra, in the volcanic soil of J^y^ and 
in the rich alluvium of the valley of the 
Menam in Siam. The name, is pure Malay, 
and is a derivative from the word Duri, a 
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thorn or prickle, in reference to the sharp 
tubercles with which the nnd is covered. 
This name, with trifling variations, is that of 
the fruit in every country in which it is found 
from Java to Siam, and it has no other. 
From this, therefore, it may be inferred that 
the tree is a native of the countiy of the 
Malays, viz., Sumatra, the Peninsula, and 
their adjacent islands, and that through the 
Malays it was more widely disseminated. In 
the interior of the Malay Peninsula, in several 
places in the forest are found Durian trees, 
always in a body together, to the number of 
about ten or twelve trees. Such places are 
for the Jakuns an object of great attention, 
and matter of work. They cut with the 
great axe all the other trees which surround 
the Durians, that these, by receiving more air, 
may grow up more easily, and give finer, and 
a greater quantity of fruit. They build there 
a small house, and then return to their ordi¬ 
nary habitations, which are sometimes distant 
from such places one or two days* journey. 
Durian, is seen to grow spontaneously in one 
of the small islands off the eastern coast of 
the Peninsula, and which is nearly one entire 
forest down to the margin of the sea. On 
Pulo Tiugi, the orang-lant, or sea-gypsies, 
assemble, attracted from the coasts of the 
Peninsula, as well as from the islands of the 
Jehore Archipelago. On one occasion six 
boats from Moro, an island of that group, 
were found on their way to Pulo Tingi ; they 
had travelled by sea a distance of 180 miles, 
to partake of the fascinating fruit.— Roxburgh, 
VoL\\\,p. 398; Marsden\^ Hist, oj Sumatra; 
Mason's Tenasseritn; Me Clelland, Eng. Cyc .; 
Crawfurd Diet., p. 126. 

DURIYA MADDI, Tel. Briedelia 
spinosa, Willde, 

DURMA, Beng. Amphidonax karka. 
See Graminaceae. 

DURMUR, Hind. Xanthoxylon alatum. 

DUROOD, Hind., Pers. Blessing or 
benediction. Durudi, a person who reads 
prayei’S or reads the koran at the tombs of 
deceased persons. 

DURPANA, Sans. From drip, to shine. 

DURRA also ZURRUT, Arab. Sor¬ 
ghum vulgare. 

DURRA, a corruption of Bwar, a barrier, 
pass, outlet or portal, and Mohuud, one of 
the epithets of Krishna. Mokundurra and 
Dwnricanat'h are synonimous :—** the pass 
and portal of the Deity.”— Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vot, iup. 702 703. 

• DUBRABUND. See Khyber, p. 514. 

DURRAH. See Findara. 

DUBBAWAL, 18 coss, equally between 
Ahmedpoor and Bahawalpoor is the chief 
fortress of the Bahawalpoor state. 
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DURRE. See Chepang, Haiyu, Chetang. 
DURRIKHANA, is a hall of audience, 
appropriated for ceremonies, carpets are 
spread.— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol,i, p. 185. 

DURRUMPOOR. A revenue district in 
Bengal, formed out of ancient Bahar. 

DURRUNG. A division of Lower Assam. 

DURSHUA, Tel. Acacia sirissa^— Buch. 
DURAKHT-I-MUKUL, Pers. Commi- 
phora Madagascarenis. 

DURUNG, Malay, in Bawean, a hall of 
audience or of reception, before the houses. 

DURUNG A, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 

DURVA, Hind. Poa cynosurioides. 
Vishnu as Rama, in his seventh incarnation, 
assumed the colour of this grass, which is, 
therefore, held sacred to that god, and used 
by the hindoos in all religious ceremonies. 
See Graminaceae, 

DURVASA, in hindoo legend, a rishi of a 
choleric temper, whose curse was of dread¬ 
ful effect. See Lakshmi. 

DURWAN, Pers., Hind. A doorkeeper. 

DURWESH, OR FAQEER, a mohamedan 
religious mendicant or devotee, the Dervis of 
the Arabian Nights. 

DURYA KA KEKRA, Duk., Crab, 

DURYA-KA-NAREL, Duk. Guz. Hind. 
Sea-cocoa-nut of Seychelles. 

DURYAN, of Dry on ; Lodoicea Strait, is 
above 120 miles long, from Pulo-Varela to 
the Carimons ; and is bounded on the west 
side by the coast of Sumatra, False Durian, 
Sabon and the contiguous islands : on the 
East side by the islands off the South and 
West sides of Lingin, Great nnd Little Durian 
and the adjacent islands. Tliroughout these 
Straits the tides are very irregular.—Hori- 
burgh. See Durian. 

DURYODHANA, the head of the Kuru 
race, who made war with the Pandava race, 
as the elder branch, retained his title as 
head of the Kuru, while the junior, Yoodis- 
htra, on the separation of authority, adopt¬ 
ed his father’s name, Pandu, as the patro¬ 
nymic of his new dynasty. The site of the 
great conflict known as the Mahabharat 
between these rival clans, is called Kuru 
Khetu, or ‘ Field of the Kuru.* The rivalry 
between the races was continuous, but Duiy- 
odhanu, who often failed in his schemes 
against the safety of his antagonists, deter¬ 
mined to make the virtue of Yoodishtra 
the instrument of his success. He availed 
himself of the national propensity for play, in 
which the Rajpoot continues to preserve his 
Scythic resemblance. Yoodishtra fell into the 
snare prepared for him. He lost his kingdom, 
his wife, and even his personal liberty and that 
of his brothers, for twelve years, and became 
an exile from the plains of the Yamuna. 
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DUST. 


DURZI properly DARZI, Hind., a tailor. 

DUSA, Tel. Panicum fluitans.— Betz. 

DUSARI TIGE, Tel. Cocculus villoBus. 
— DC., also Menispermum hirsutum.— Roxb. 
The withies are woven into small baskets and 
are used instead of cord by the ryots. 

DUSH-BAHOO, Beng. Pardanthua chin- 
ensis. 

DUSHTISTAN means a level country, 
from “Dushti” a plain ; but it is particularly 
applied to the low country extending along 
part of the shores of the Persian Gulf.— 
Fraser's Journey into Khorasan, p. 54. 

DUSHTUPA CHETTU, Tel. Dajmia 
extensa. — R. Brown. Asclepias echiuata.— 
Roxb. 

DUSHA-BIIOOJA, Sans. From dashan, 
ten, and bhooja, an arm. Dashahara, Sans., 
from dashan, ten, and hree, to take away. 
Dasha-koomara, Sans., from dashan, ten, and 
Jkoomara, ,a son. Dusha-dik-pala, Sans. Pala 
signifies the cherishing of a person. Dasha- 
Rat’ha, Sans., from dashan, ten, and rat’ha, 
.a chariot. Dashama-Padshahe-grant’ha, Sans., 
from dashama, the tenth, badshah, king, and 
grant’ha, a book. 

DUSKY PRESBYTES. Sec Simiadse. 

DUSMASA. VideFaqeer. 

DUSS, Hind. Colebrookia oppositifolia, 
Also Elsholtzia polystachya. 

DUSSAUN, a small river of Banda run- j 
.ning near Nureeawullce, near Bhopal, and 9 
miles from Saugor. | 

DUSSAYRA, prop. Dush’bra, a great 
^hindoo festival in the Deckan, answering to 
itihe Doorga puja in Bengal. As Arjuna and 
his brothers worshipped the “ Shumee” tree, 
ihe Acacia suraa and hung up their arms 
upon it, so the hindoos go forth to worship 
^hat tree on the festival of the Dussera. 
They address the tree under the liame of 
iUparajeeta, the invincible goddess, sprinkle 
it with five ambrosial liquids, the Puuchamrit, 
a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, clarified 
hutter and honey, wash it with water, and 
hapg garments upon it. They light lamps and 
hum incense before the symbol of Uparajeeta, 
make chandlos upon the tree, sprinkle it 
with rose-coloured water, and set offerings of 
food before it.— Forbes' Ras Mala, Hindoo 
Annals, Vol. ii, p. 335. 

DUSSUMIERIA ACUTA, Cuv. and 
VaU Tamban bulat of the Malays. This 
fish is one of the Clupeouia. Head above, 
back and upper third of the sides deep glossy 
blue, bordered by a longitudinal band of pale 
copper-red ; the rest of the head and body 
shining silvery ; single individuals of this 
species occur at Penang at all seasons, but 
numbers from June to September. It is 
highly valued for its delicate flavour, and 
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passes commonly as a ‘ Sardine.’ The latter 
denomination it shares, however, with Clur 
peonia perforata, with which it is also con¬ 
founded by the Malays under the common 
name of Ikon tamban. Both species have 
been prepared as ‘Sardines a huile.’ The 
family Clupeidae may be thus shown. 
Clupeidae. 

P^iRST Group. —Eugraulina. 

Gen. 2 Cetengraulis, 37 Engraulis, 10 Coilia. 

Secon]> Group. —Chatoessina. 

Oen. 10 Chatoessua. 

Third Group. —Clupeina. 

Gen. 61 Clupea, 3 Clupeoides, 1 Pellonula, 1 Clu- 
peichthys, 14 Pelona, 7 Pristigaster, 1 Chirocen- 
trodon. 

Fourth Group. —Dussumieriina. 

Gen. 3 Spratelloides, 2 Diissumieria, 2 EtrumeiiS. 

Fifth Group. —Albulina. 

Gen. 1 Albula. 

Sixth Group. —Elopina. 

Gen. 2 Elopa, 2 Magalopa. 

Seventh Group. —Chanina. 

Gen. 2 Chanos. 

DUST, is carried along with winds to 
I great distances. Sirocco or African dust 
! is found by the microscope to consist of 
infusoria and organisms whose habitat is, 
not Africa, but S. America, aud brought in the 
tract of the S. E. trade wind of S. America. 
In the dust of the Cape Verdes, Malta, 
Genoa, Lyons and the Tyrol, P^hrenberg dis¬ 
covered separate forms. Dust storms are 
very frequent in India. A dust storm passed 
over Madras on Sunday the 19th May, which 
had travelled all the way from Allahabad 
nearly twelve hundred miles away. It com¬ 
menced at Allahabad about seven a. m., 
that day and continued till 1 p. m., retaining 
the same fury as when it began ; it reached 
Madras soon after the last named hour. On 
the evening of the 17th, Secunderabad had 
been visited with an unusually severe dust 
storm. It came from the North West and 
was accompanied by lightning and thunder. 
The air to a considerable height was rendered 
almost opaque by dense clouds of red dust. 
The wind raged with great fury for upwards 
of half an hour and on its abating was followed 
by a heavy shower of rain. The storm 
Madras on Sunday the 19th, passed ovef 
Kristnapatam seventeen miles S. E. of Nellore 
at half past ten o’clock in the forenoon of that 
day accom panied by a slight fall of rain. In the 
north ofthe district between Ongole aud Eama- 
patara, there was a heavy fall of rain in the 
forenoon of Sunday, averaging .from two to 
four inches. At Chingleput, thirty »ix miles 
South of Madras, the storm was experienced 
in full force at that station at two p. m. the 
same day. It came from the N. W. and the 
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wind was laden with vast quantities of red¬ 
dish dust, no refreshing shower succeeded the 
storm. 

DUSTAR OR PUGGREE. The name 
given in India, to the turban, worn on the 
head by mohamedans of Turkey and India, 
and by hindoos : the word turban is unknown 
to mohamedans of India. 

DUST BOSEE, lit. hand-kissing. 

DUSTH-BULLA. See Kurb-bulla. 

DUSTOOR, properly written dastur, is 
perhaps a mere abbreviation of dastur-ul-amal. 

A body of instructions and tables for the use 
of revenue othcers under the native Govern- i 
ment of India. 

DUST PAN^NA. A pair of tongs carried 
by faqeers. 

DUSTUGIR-WALAY. An appellation 
given by the Gyr-mahdian mohamedans to all 
other sects. 

DUSTAR-KHAN. A table cloth or rather 
a floor cloth, one spread on the ground. 

DUSUN, or hill tribes of Ambong. 

DUTA. In hiiiduism, messengers of the 
gods. 

DUTCH. The name in the English lan- 
guage given to the people of Holland, in 
Europe, who call their own country Neider- 
land or Netherland. They have occupied 
parts of the East Indies since the close of the 
sixteenth century and designate tlieir posses¬ 
sions in the Archipelago Netherlands 
India. Ceylon was occupied by the Por¬ 
tuguese in 1596, was taken pos.session of 
by the Dutch in 1658, and by the British 
in 1797. They had small possessions on the 
continent of India chiefly near Cochin, but at 
present they occupy or hold under feudatories 
a great part of the Eastern Arclii[)elago, and 
their territories are styled the Dutch East 
Indies also the Dutch Indies, also the Nether¬ 
land possessions in India. Tiiis nation first 
came to the Eastern Archipelago as the 
servants of the Portuguese. Pedro da Co- 
vilham and Alfonso de Payva, were sent 
as merchants in 1494, via Genoa, Alexandria, 
Cairo and the Red Sea, to Aden, where they 
separated to meet again at Cairo, in Abyssinia, 
Payva to search for Prester John, whom he 
heard of as reigning there over a highly culti¬ 
vated people, but he died before reaching 
Abyssinia. Covilham went on to India where 
he made drawings of cities and harbours, 
especially, Goa and Calicut. Thence he 
returned along the coast of Persia to Cape 
Gd!rdafai, and continued South to Mozambique 
and Zoihla where he ascertained that the land 
joined the Cape of Good Hope. From Zofala 
he returned to Abyssinia and sent his diary, 
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charts, and drawings to Genoa by some 
Portuguese merchants who ^ere trading 
to Memphis, On receipt of these, king 
Emanuel, in 1495, sent four ships under 
Vasco de Gama, who visited Natal and Mo¬ 
zambique : in 1498, he was at Calcutta, in 
1499 back at Lisbon. 

In 1509, the Portuguese leader Sequiera 
entered the Eastern Archipelago. In 1510, 
Alfonso Albuquerque visited Sumatra, aud in 
1511, took Malacca, which he fortified, and 
sent out Antonio d’ Abreu to search for the 
Spice Islands. On his way eastward, DAbreu 
touched at Agasaj (Gresik) in .Java. In 
1511, the Portuguese visited Bantam. Ludo¬ 
vico Barthema was the first European who 
described Java from personal observation, but 
some of his statements as to the cannibal pro¬ 
pensities of the inhabitants are questionable. 
In 1596, the Dutch, under Houtmann first 
arrived off Bantam, aud found the native 
king at war with the Portuguese. They lent 
him aid, on condition of having laud at Jacatra 
allotted for a’ factory. Idle earliest expedition 
sailed from Holland in 1594, under Houtmann, 
who visited Bantam and then Madura, 
where he had to pay 2,000 rix-dollars to 
lilvcrate some of his crew. On the 3rd of 
March 1599, he arrived oflf Hitu-Lama. War 
then ensured between the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Dutch, which lasted till 1610, when the 
Dutch remained masters of these seas and 
monopolized the lucrative trade. The British 
tried to enter on that tr:ide but they too were 
finally driven olf. In 1610, the Dutch fortifi¬ 
ed the village of Jacatra which they named 
Batavia. In 1619, this was destroyed, but it 
was then rebuilt by Mr. Bolt, the Dutch 
governor-gcueral, and this was the beginning 
of the prc.sent town of Batavia. In 1811, 
when Franco ovonaii ITolland, the flag of 
France was hoisted at Batavia, V)ut in the 
same year the British captured it, only to 
restore it, on the 19tli August 1816. Java, up 
to the 13tli century was partly hindoo, partly 
budd’hist, partly niohamedan, but in the 15th 
century, mohamedanism took the lead, and in 
1475 a mohamedan prince took the throne 
at the overthrow of the great kingdom of 
Majapahit, which had dominion over the 
whole of .Java and the eastern parts of 
Sumatra. In 1749, the reigning prince abdica¬ 
ted in favour of the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany. Seven years prior to that event, the 
sovereignty had been divided into a spiritual 
head, the “ Su.sunan” or “ object of adoration, 
whose descendants now reside at Surakarta 
near Solo, and a second prince who was styled 
sultan, and whose descendants reside at 
Jokyokarta, both of them highly pensioned, 
by the Dutch rulers in the Arqhipelago, The 
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principal revenues of the Netherland Avchf- 
pelago are derived from the under mentioned 
sources, viz.:— 

Isi,—yario us Imposts, 

The capitation of the Chinese.f. 41,725 

The tax on the killing oxen, buffa¬ 
loes and sheep. 315,966 

„ „ „ hogs... 156,132 

„ on the consumption of fisli. 179,546 

Farm of the fisheries. 155,388 

Tax on the consumption of arrack.. 293,882 

„ „ palm wine. 13,244 

„ ,, indigenous tobacco, 120,000 

Bazar (market) duties.:. 3,044,974 

Tolls. 81,000 

Farm of the small isles in the bay. 7,812 
„ „ Birds’ nest (Salangane) 70,004 

Pawnbrokers’ offices. 334,866 

2/arf. —Territorial Taxes, 

Land tax of the Javanese com¬ 
munes.f. 10,047,121 

Farming of the felling of wood...* 36,560 

Impost on the fisheries. 192,331 

Tithe. 97,741 

Land tax on European properties... 314,957 


Zrd ,— Various Meceipts. 

Tax on imports and exports.f. 5,171,100 

5 per cent, additional for maritime 


works. 

2.56,775 

Taxes on consumption. 

70,332 

„ tobacco . 

15,000 

„ the port and anchorage.. 

96,215 

317,434 

„ timber. 

„ succession. 

55,021 

„ transcription. 

178,625 

„ private bazars. 

6,098 

„ passage. 

20,000 

Capitation of slaves. 

24,768 

Taxes on horses and carriages. 

66,365 

Tributes of the native princes. 

39,445 

Taxes on public auctions. 

„ the Chine^^e games Pho 

290,143 

To-plio. 

445,220 

The Government printing. 

58,000 

Posts, horses, and letters,. 

218,722 

Monopoly of opium. 

9,560,165 

Sale of birds’ nests (Salangane)... 

221,250 

„ timber for construction, &c. 

505,700 

Monopoly of Salt. 

4,609,908 

Sale of Rice. 

516,525 

„ Palm Sitgar...:. 

90,620 

Guuiiv l>ags. 

167,860 

„ Gold and gold dust. 

50,900 

>. Tin.:. 

3,000,000 

„ Different articles. 

115,200 


It is said that Java and its dependencies' 
reckon upwards of 16,000 of chiefs of villages. 

The soil of Java does not present any 
products which are exclusively proper to it, 
but all tropical productions can be trans¬ 
planted there and cultivated with success. 
If the imperfect knowledge and limited 
means of the Javanese have only until 
now permitted them to cultivate rice, coffee, 
tobacco, sire, katchany, maize aud a little 
cotton, we may reasonably hope that a 
gentle and enlightened persuasion, will easily 
lead them also to cultivate pepper, gambier, 
cardamums, and the many kinds of tobacco and 
cotton,on procuring for this purpose seeds from 
Virginia and Brazil ; whilst the culture and 
manufacture of indigo, sugar, the extensive 
culture of cotton, coffee, tobacco, the manufac¬ 
ture of potass, of rum, &c., may furnish to 
European industry powerful means of aug¬ 
menting products suited to exterior commerce 
and immense sources of riches and prosperity. 
In 1830, only two-ninths of Java were culti¬ 
vated, and the other seven-ninths still pre¬ 
sented a vast field for improvement. In 
1843, the whole private Imports from Java 
and Madura, amounted to :— 

Merchandize. f. 21,980,792 

Gold and Silver specie.. 579,596 


Exports of Java and Madura 
in 1843.Total f. 22,551,388 

The whole private Exports has amounted to : 

In Merchandize. f. 58,159,237 

Specie.. ' 833,599 

Total f. 58,992,836 


Area of the principal islands of Nether¬ 
lands India according to Baron Melville 
Van Carnbee, 4,45,411 Square English 
geographical miles. 


Java and Madura...38,251 

Sumatra.1,28,560 

Pulo Nias. 1,200 

Babi. 480 

Pagi. 560 

Banca. 3,568 

Billiton. 1,904 

Borneo.2,03,888 

Celebes. 57,248 

Buton. 1,379 

Bali. 16,848 

Lombok. 16,560 

Sumbawa. 4,448 

Floris. 4,032 


Timur. 9,808 

San dal-wood Islands 8,784 
Tenimber Island 2,400 

Aru Islands.. 1,040 

Islands of Banda 17 

Ceram. 4,944 

Buru. 2,624 

Gilolo. 6,016 

Bachian.. 800 

Ternate. 11 

Amboina.. Si,128 

Total Area of H. - 

India..4,15,411 
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Population of the Netherlandt India, 1865. 



Euro- 




Other 


Islands. 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

Arabs. 

Eastern 

Total. 

Java and Madura. 

peans. 

27,105 

13,704,535 

156,192 

6,764 

nations. 

22,772 

13,917,368 

** West coast” Of Sumatra, including the 
islands from Nias to the Pagis. 

1,188 

872,173 

3,172 

54 

1,116 

877,703 

Residency of Bencoolen. 

174 

119,691 

506 

6 

47 

120,514 

93,019 

„ Lampoiig. 

52 

88,113 

180 

8 

4,666 

„ Palembang. ... 

132 

522,345 

2,790 

1,716 

67 

627,060 

Banca. 

116 

37,070 

17,097 

66 


64,389 

Billiton. 

34 

12,786 

1,781 


1,223 

15,824 

Rhio. 

136 

10,454 

19,972 

2 

119 

30,688 

Borneo (the parts under the Dutch Govt.)... 

328 

802,889 

26,393 

1,736 

597 

931,843 

Celebes. 

1,176 

292,619 

4,385 

42 


298,222 

Residency of Amboina. 

1,219 

104,841 

311 

85 

817 

107,273 

„ Banda. 

645 

6,876 

153 

12 


6,586 

Ternate. 

732 

2,062 

427 

70 


3,291 

The Minahassa. 

550 

102,423 

1,437 

11 


104,418 

Timur. 

190 

Unknown. 

752 

3 


945 

Bali and I^omholc... . 


863,725 j 




863,725 

Total. 

33,677 

T7i?4l7002 j 

235,535 

10,565 

“31;42T 

17,952,803 


Ill 1854 Amboina, Ternate, Banda and Meena of our day. Their king contemporary 
Kayeli, were made free ports.— Bikniore, p. with Rama was Lubbiu. — Tr. oj Hind,^ VoL 
147, Count de Hogendrop, Coupid'oeil snr ii, p. 21. 

Visle de Java^ Bntssels, 1830; No, /F, DWAITYA, Adwaitya and Vasista dwai- 
Octoher 1857, Journal of the Indian Archi- tya, the three great schools of brahmanical 
pelago^ TemmincKs General Vieto of the philosophy. 

Dutch possessions in the Indian Archipelago. DWAPARA, Sans. From dwa, the 
DUTCHNA. See Parvati. second, and para, after. See Suryavansa 

DUTRO, Port. Tliorn apple. Yuga. 

DUTTATREYA, Sans. From Datta, a DWA-NEE, Burm. Eriolasna, sp. 
gift, and atreya, from Atre^ a sage. DWARA, a portal, a door. Amongst all 

DUTTURAMU, Tel. Datura alba, the nations of antiquity, the portal has had its 
Humph, Datura metel.— Roxh,, Rheede. peculiar veneration : to pass it was a privilege 
DUVALI, Hind. A hiudoo festival; a regarded as a mark of honour. The Jew 
sort of “ feast of lamps” in September ; rain Haman, in the true oriental style, took post at 
falling at this season is good. See Dipawali. the king's gate as an inexpugnable position. 

DUVET D'AUTRUCHE, Fr. The The most pompous court in Europe takes its 
Estrich, Ostrich, Estridge. title from its porte, the “ Bab” or door, where, 

DUWANLOO, the Kujur of Duwanloo as at Oodipoor, all alight. The tripolia, or 
took their name from Duwanloo, a village triple portal, the entry to the magnificent 
near Erivan, in the vicinity of which they terrace in front of the Rana's palace, consists, 
were long encamped.— Malcolmls History of like the Roman arcs of triumph, of three 
Persia, VoL ii, p, 262. arches, still preserving the numeral sacred to 

DUYONG, Malay. Halicore. Dugong. the god of battle, one of whose titles is Tri- 
DUZ, Hind. Asparagus Punjabensis. puri, which may be rendered Tripoli, or 
DUZHAKA. See Arian. lord of the three places of abode, or cities, 

DVAITA OR DAUHITY, a system of but applied in its extensive sense to the three 
hindoo philosophy. See Dwaitya. worlds, heaven, earth and hell. From the 

DVAPARA-YUGA, in hinduism the Sanscrit “ Pola,” we have the Greekpolis,” 
third age of the world. gate, or pass ; and in the guardian or 

DVARA-PALAKA, a door-keeper. “Polioh,” the door-keeper or porter ; and the 

DVIPA GUSTIA, Sans. Cassia alata. English language is indebted, not only for its 
DWADUSHATMA, Sans. From dwadu- portes and porters but its doors (dwdra). 
shu, twelve, and atma, form.. Pylos signified also a pass ; so in Sanscrit 

DWAITA. Muttra boasts almost as high these natural barriers are called Pala, and hence 
an antiquity as any city in India. It is the the poetical epithet applied to the aboriginal 
Sursena of Valmiki and Menu, the Methora mountain tribes of Rajast’han, namely Pdlipati 
of Strabo and Arrian and the Mo-thow-lo of and Pala-indra, ‘ lords of the pass,' Nat’h- 
Hwen Thsang. Long before Khansa reigned dwara,’ is the most celebrated of the fanes of 
or Krishoa was born, Muttra was *a jungly Krishna the hindoo Apollo. Its etymology 
tract occupied by the aboriginal Dwaita, who is Hhe portal (dwara) of the god’ (nat’h), 
were probably the ancestors of the Mail* and of the same import as his more ancient shrine 
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of Dwarica. Nafijdwara is twenty-two miles 
K, N. E. of OotUpoor, on the ri^ht bank of 
the Bunas. Although the principal resort of 
the followers of Vishnu, it has nothing very 
remarkable iu its structure or situation. It 
owes its celebrity entirely to the image of' 
Krishna, said to be the same that hail been 
worshipped at Mat’hura ever since his deifica¬ 
tion, between eleven and twelve hundred 
years before Christ. As containing the re¬ 
presentative of the mildest of tlie gods of 
Hind, Nat’hdwara is one of the most fre¬ 
quented places of pilgriinage, though it must 
want that attraction to the classical hiiidoo 
which the caves of (laya afford.— Tod^s 
Majasthan, Vol, i, pp. 323-o89. 

D WAR AKA, the most amount shrine of 
Kistnah, is at the point of the Saurashtra 
peninsula called Juggut Koont. In the time 
of Krishna it seems to have been a hot bed of 
drunkenness. The people suddenly fell on 
each other after a great drinking time, and 
many were killed. Shortly after that, a 
storm wave overwhelmed the city and destroy¬ 
ed more of them, but Krishna, liis brother 
Aijuna and a few others escaped. A t Dwarica, 
the god of thie ves is called Boodlia Trivicrama, 
or of triple energy, — the Hermes Triplex, or 
three-headed Mercury of the Egyptians.— 
Tod's Rajasfha?iy Vol. i, p. 7d ; I^Vheeler's 
History of India, See India, Kattyuwar ; 
Koosust’hulli, Krishna. 

DWARA SAMCDRA, p. 324, See India. 

BWARENA, Hind. Arundo douax. 

DWARF ALMON1). Cerasus Japonica. 

DWARF PALM. Chammrops Khasiana. 

DW ARK AN ATI! TAGORE, an en-‘ 
lightened hiudoo of Bengal and leligions 
reformer who travelled thiough Italy and 
France on his way to England. lie returned 
once to his native country but again visited 
England and died. He took with him several 
medical pupils to be educated there. He 
adopted thoistical views and his example 
originated the hiudoo sects known as the 
Brahmo-Samajh and Vedo-Samajh. 

DWIJA, S.vNS.* A twice-born man, a 
man of any of the three first classes or castes 
of the hiudoos, the brahmans, chetriya and 
veeya, after being initiated into their res¬ 
pective tribes, by investiture with the sacred 
thread which is called a second birth. 
Various ceremonies are attendant upon 
hindoo boys between infancy and the age of 
eight years. After that age, and before a 
brahmin boy is fifteen, it is imperative upon 
him to receive the poita^ zonar, janavi or 
jhandiam, the sacred thread, which the brah¬ 
mans, ill their secret ceremonies, call Yadnu- 
pavita. The investiture, after a variety of 
preliminary cei’emoniea is thus performed. 
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The priest first offers a burnt sacrifice, and 
worships the salagrama, repeating a number 
of prayers. The boy’s white garments are 
then taken olF, and he is dressed in yellow or 
red, and a cloth is brought over his head, that 
no Sudra may see his face : after wliich he 
takes in liis right hand a branch of the vilva, 
A^^gle marmelos, and a piece of cloth in the 
form of a pocket, and places the branch on 
his shoulder. A poita of three threads, made 
of the fibres of the snru, to which a piece of 
deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended from the 
hoy’s left shoulder, falling under his right arm, 
during the reading of the incantations or 
invocations. The father of the boy then 
repeats certain formulas, and in a low voice, 
pronounces three times, the Gaitri O’m ! 
Bhurbhuvil ssiivalnT, O’rn ! Tatsa vit’hru 
varennyam. B’haigo devasyfi dhirnahi dhiyo 
yonalia praitho dayiltli. O’ln ! Earth, air and 
heaven, O’m ! “ Let us mcdifate on the 

adorable liglit of the divine Sun, (ruler) 
(Savitri) may if guide our intellects.” After 
this the sum poita is taken off, and the real 
poita, or sacred thread, put on. During this 
ceremony the father repeats cei’tain formulas ; 
the snru j)oita is fastened to the vilva staff, 
shoes are put on the boy’s feet, and an 
umbrella in his hand. The receiving of the 
poita is considered as the second birth of a 
hiudoo, who is from that time deuominated 
“ dwija” or twice-born. A brahman boy 
cannot be married till he has received the 
poita. The sacred thread must l)e made by a 
religious brahman. It consists of three strings, 
each ninety-six “ hath” or cubits, (forty-eight 
yard.s) which are twisted together : it is then 
folded into three, and again twisted ; these a 
second time folded into tlie same number, and 
tied at each end iu knots. It is worn over the 
left shoulder (next the skin, extending half¬ 
way down the right thigh) by the brahman, 
khetrio, and vaisya castes. The first are 
usually invested with it at eiglit years of age, 
the second at eleven, and the Vaisya at 
twelve. The period may, from especial causes, 
be deferred ; but it is indispensable that it 
should be received or the parties existing it 
become outcastes. Tt is regarded by the brah- 
mius as of highly mysterious and sacred 
import; and they do not consider an individual 
as fully a member of his class until he have 
assumed this holy emblem. It is, iu its 
import, the counterpart of the 'confirmation of 
the Anglican church. Of these zonars, a 
brahman wears four ; tlie other privileged 
tribes but three. Some writers calt this the 
brahmanicnl, or priestly or sacerdotal, thread ; 
but not, it would appear, in strict correctness, 
it not being confined even to the priestly tribe, 
but worn by three out of the four tribes of * 
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hlndoos and by all tlio five soc.tions of the 
jirtizan class, the kaiiHula of the hiudoos, viz : 
the goldsmith, bvazier, blacksmith, stone-cut¬ 
ter and carpenter, and the miniber ot three 
threads, each measuring ninety-six hands, for 
the sacrificial stf ing, may have some mystical 
allusion to the ninety-six fixed annual 
sacrifices. The number three is mystical with 
almost all nations ; and, with the liindoos, 
may refer to tho same source as the three 
sacred fires, the three legs ot Agni^ the triad 
of divine powtirs, &c., ninety-six does not 
however, arise from any ordinary ]n*ocess of 
three, and seven, and two ; the distinguish¬ 
ing numbers of Agni’s legs, nrnis and faces. 

— Moor, p> 379, Cole, Myth, ll'uuL, pp- 
155, 245. 

DWIJA RAJA, S ANS. From dvvija, 

twice-l)orn, and raja a prince. 

DWIPA, Sams. An islaml, from dwi, two, 
and ap, water : also an exUnisive region or 
continent. The cosmography of the Agni 
Poorana divides the world then knovvii to the 
hindoos, into seven dwipa, or conlinents : one 
of these is “ Suca-dwipa, whose inhabitants, | 
descended from llup’ha, are termed Saces- 
wara, (i. e,, Sacai-lords).” IIis (Bup’ha’s) 
offspring or descendants were Julud, Sook- 
mar, Manichuk, Koorum, Ooturcs, l)arbeeka, 
Drooma, each of whom gave his name to a 
Khand, or division (qu. Sookraar Khand?) 
The chief ranges of mountains were Juldus, 
Raivat, Siamah, Indue, Amki, Rim and Kesari. 
There were seven grand rivers, viz.. Mug, 
Mugud, Arverua, <&c. The inhabitants wor¬ 
ship the sun. Slight as this information is, 
we must believe that this Saca-dwipa or 
Sacatai, is the Scythia of the ancients ; and 
the Saceswara (the saca of Alenu), the sacae 
so well known in western history, the progeni¬ 
tors of the Parthiaus, whose first (ad) king 
was Afsaca. The sun-worship indicates the 
adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or Surya of the 
hindoo ; the Arverna re-calls the Araxes ap¬ 
plied to the Jaxartes, while Julud, tho proper 
name of the son of tlie first king of Saca- 
dwipa, appears to bo tho Juldus of tho Tatar 
historian Abulgazi, who uses the same term 
as does tl\e hindoo, to designate a range of 
mountains. Whence this identity betw^cen 
Pooranic and Tatar cosmography. The grand 
international conflicts amongst the “fifty-six | 
Yadu tribes,’^ at Curu-kheta and subsequently 
at Dw.arica, are sufficiently known to the 
reader of hindoo history. A chief of the 
twice-born tribe (*. e,, brahmins) was brought 
by Vishnu’s eagle from Saca-dwipa, and thus 
have S^d-dwipa brahmans become known in 
Jambu-dwipa. And Menu says that it was only 
on their ceasing to sanction brahmans residing 
amongst them, that the inhabitants of these 
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romote western regions became ‘ Mletcha,’ or 
barbarians, testimonies which must be held 
conclusive of perfect intercourse and reci¬ 
procity of sentiment betvveen tlie nations of 
Central Asia and India at periods the most 
remote.— Tod's Rojastha?i, VoL ii,.218 
and 219 / 7 ransnetions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, VoL iii, Vide paper entitled “ Cow- 
parison of the hindoo and 'J hebaii Her* 
cules Mr. Colehrook on Indian classes ; 
Asiatic Researches, VoL v, p. 53. 

DWIPAGUSTIA, Sans. Cassia alata, 

DWOIMATOORA, Sans. From dwo, 
two, and matr, a inotlier. 

DYA. StH5 India. 

DYAK. The people thus denominated 
must not be confounded with the Daya of the 
west coast. They inhabit the borders of the 
river of Ranjiuinassing and some of the other 
southern rivers, and their proper designation 
is Ngajur or Biaju. They are also called 
Kahayan from tlie great river of that name. 
The notions of the Dyak respecting the spiri¬ 
tual world arc in general much confused and 
at variance with each other. They agree, 
however, in the belief in good and evil spirits. 
The good spirits are divided into two classes, 
viz., spirits of the world above or of the 
higher regions, who are comprised under tho 
collective denomination of “ Lengiang,’* and 
spirits of the lower regions, or more properly 
such as have their dominion in the waters, in 
great rivers, and those are called “Jata.” 
The collective name of the evil spirits is 
“ Talopapa,” which word signifies in general 
all bad things. It is to be observed here that 
the Dyak describe tlie aspect of the regions 
above as similar to tine terrestrial world, 
mountains, valleys, streams, lakes, &c., &c., 
are found there as well as here beneath, and 
the dominions of various spirits are bounded 
by the different streams and branches of the 
rivers. The Surebas Dyak live along 
the Batang Liipar l iver of Borneo and on the 
Batang Lupar mountains. Soon after Sir 
James Brooke visited the Archipelago, com¬ 
mon fame brought to him accounts that the 
powerful tribe of the Sarebas, wearing small 
ear-rings, were the most fierce and treacherous 
of all the Dyak race. Excepting the Sakar- 
ran, they were the most savage, delighting in 
pillage and head-hunting, both by sea and 
land. The Dyak appear to bo divided by 
many customs and usages naturally into two 
classes, which have been called by Mr. Brooke, 
land and sea Dyak ; the latter appear to 
have been the more savage and powerful, the 
former the more quiet and easily managed. 
Amongst the sea Dyak the practice of pre¬ 
serving the heads of their enemies, anciently 
instituted that they might be kept as memo- 
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rials of triumph, hiis degenerated, from its 
originally sufficiently barbarous intention, 
into a passion for the possession of these 
horrid trophies, no matter how obtaiifaed. 
Amongst the land Dyak the custom still 
remains as it was probably at first instituted, 
and no wish for the possession of a head 
would tempt these people to take one unless 
it were that of their euem}'* with whom they 
were avowedly at war. These land Dyak 
differ more decidedly in other particulars from 
those who frequent the sea, tlie sea Dyak, or 
such as are in the constant habit of frequenting 
the ocean for the purposes of carrying off the 
heads of fishermen. Settlements of them, which, 
hovjrever, appear to differ in some measure, are 
also found on the Karawit and the neighbour¬ 
ing branches of the river Rejang. This tribe, 
the name of which is Sebooyoli, mis-printed 
Sibnowan in Captain Keppefs book, came 
originally from the country situated about the 
sources of the western branch of the Batang 
Lupar river, in the direction of the lake 
Danau Malayu and the Pontianak river. 
They were expelled from thence by their 
enemies, and descending the Batang Lupar, 
established their villages on a small river 
named Sebooyoh, from which they are now 
designated. Another large village of the 
Sebooyoh Dyak is establislied on a creek of 
the Sarawak river about a mile below the 
Malayan town ; the creek is called Pedun- 
gan, and the Dyak are often designated as 
orang^ or Dyak Pedungan—the men or 
Dyak of Pedungan. The banks of the rivers 
are the chief sites of the Dyak tribes. The 
villages of the sea Dyak are formed upon one 
plan, the houses being, if the tribe be small 
—that is to say, of about sixty families— 
all collected under one roof. Each house 
has its separate door. And the houses 
being built on very strong posts with 
wooden sides, and covered with atap, they 
present frequently a neater and more com¬ 
fortable apbearance than the frequently 
ruinous hou^s of the Malays. Besides the 
door opening into the verandah, they have 
on each side \of their dwellings, which con¬ 
st only of one room, a door communicat¬ 
ing with the residence of the next family. 
The windows of their houses are part of 
the roof, which, in the construction of the 
house, has been separated for that purpose ; it 
ia raised and supported open by a notched 
bamboo or other stick, and when shut, is 
undistinguishable firom the rest of the roof. 
The atap composing the thatch are not each 
tied to the rioters, but being bound into large 
sheets are secured only in a few places, so 
that in case of fire, by the few fastenings 
being cut, they are easily slid from the steep 
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sloping roof. The Dyaks eat their food from 
the ground for a table ; each having taken a 
portion of rice which he considei^s sufficient 
for him, this, if he be nor. provided with a 
plate, which many of them are, is placed upon 
a clean leaf of the Dillenia speciosa, and he 
dips his hand into the common stock of salt 
which is placed in the centre of the group. 
If they have flesh to their repast it is partaken 
of in a similar manner to the salt. In general 
appearance, the sea Dyak have the advantage 
of the Malays and laud tribes, being of a 
higher, though still short, stature, well made, 
and with limbs of excellent proportions ; a 
subdued and calm, but resolute air ; an 
imposing carriage, walking with a light and 
graceful step, and peculiarly self-possessed 
bearing ; these qualities impress the stranger 
more favourably than the smaller stature, 
less elegant figures, darker features, and more 
cunning expression of the countenance of the 
Malays. The women of the Sakarran and Sare- 
bas tribes are, like their husbands and brothers, 
short in stature, generally more stoutly made 
than the Malay women, and with well- 
developed figures ; they are very much fairer 
than they, or even than the men of their owfa 
tribes : while young, many of them would be 
thought very pretty, but soon, from their hard 
duties and other causes, they become stout 
and plain, and when old are frequently very 
ugly. When brought up amongst the 
Malays they continue much longer in their 
prime, and are generally thought prettier than 
the women of that nation : their hair, though 
naturally as good, from want of care and 
cultivation, never attains such length and 
profusion amongst those who reside in their 
own villages, though in circumstances which 
give them time for the adornment of their 
persons it attains equal length and luxuriance. 
The passion for head-hunting, which now 
characterizes these people, was not formerly 
so deeply rooted in their characters as it is at 
present ; and up till the middle of the 19th 
century many of the inhabitants of Sarawak 
well recollected the tribes first visiting the sea 
with that ostensible and avowed object. In a 
limited extent the custom is probably as 
ancient as their existence as a nation ; but 
though other tribes appear to be equally 
addicted to the practice, there can be Httle 
doubt that it is a corruption of its-first 
institution, unless, as Forrest sayS of the 
Idaan of the north of Borneo, they e<^8ider 
human sacrifice the most pleasing^ 
divinity, and lose no opportunity 6f pr^nU 
ing it; but having conversed with tht l)yaka 
frequently respecting this practice, t|^ gave 
no such reason for it, and merely ai^onted 
for it, in their usual method, by i^yipg, that 
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it was the adat niuik, or custom of their with much ceremony and wrapped up in the 
ancestors. The state of morality amongst the curiously folded and plaited leaves of the 
Sakarran and Sambas Dyaks is strangely iiipah palm, though frequently emitting the 
more lax than in any of the other tribes, disgusting odour peculiar to decaying mer¬ 
it is affirmed, and they themselves have tality. On shore and in the village, the head, 
frequently told that it is the common for months after its arrival, is treated with 
custom for the unmarried women to have the greatest consideration. In action, the 
amongst the similarly situated of the other sex, eft hand of the Dyak supports a large wooden 
lovers to whom they are liberal of their shield, which covers the greater part of his 
favours:, this proceeds with the knowledge body. It is made of the light wood of the 
and consent of the parents for some time, but plye or jelutong, about three feet long and 
if the girl should prove pregnant, the father twenty inches broad, convex towards the 
of the child must take the mother for his centre, ar^d of the same breadth throughout, 
wife ; but if the connexion should long The heads of their enemies are, amongst the 
continue without the attainment of this desired sea-tribes, preserved with the flesh and hair, 
result, the acquaintance is discontinued and still adhering to the skull, and these trophies 
they each seek new sharers of their loves, are not, as amongst the land-tribes, the gene- 
Should they not be constant to each other lal property of the village, but the personal 
dunnjthis stage of their intimacy, the offence, property of the individuals who capture them, 
though public, never becomes an occasion of though the honour of the tribe is augmented 
scandal to either person concerned, and )y their being in the village. The skull 
nothing is said of it except, perhaps, by the being freed from the brain, which is extract- 
one who has been deceived. Though virtue ed by the occipital hole. This resembles the 
before marriage is thus little respected, custom of those nations who sacrificed their 
faithlessness after the marriage feast has slaves on the funeral pile of their deceased 
taken place, is a grave and serious offence in masters ; and it is said that in the countries of 
which the whole village is concerned, it is the Kyan, which bounds that of the Sarebas 
punished by fine. The license granted to Dyaks on the south and east, this custom of 
the young women appears amongst these sacrificing slaves is still prevalent on the 
people only to extend to their own nation, death of a chief. The sea Dyaks are de¬ 
but it is probable, and in fact certain, scribed by one of the best informed writers on 
in some tribes, that their favours are liberally Borneo,asfrequentiugthe neighbouring waters 
extended to the Malays, should any happen in their prahus. They inhabit chiefly the tracts 
to reside in their vicinity. This laxity of about the rivers Sarebas and Sakarran, with 
manners has been carried so far, that should their numerous and large branches, which form 
a chief, or distinguished warrior of another estuaries and deltas, with many avenues to 
tribe, travelliug through the country, rest for the sea, very favourable to clandestine enter- 
a night at the village, it is a necessary part of prises, and the facility of retreat. The hill 
their hospitality to provide a girl for his com- Dyaks, or as they call themselves, “ Orang 
panion ; but the information on this parti- Guuong,” or men of the hills, differ in many 
cular is derived from the Malays, It may be peculiarities fj om the Dyaks of the sea tribes, 
correct, as a similar custom is always fol- The principal tribes of the Dyaks of the 
lowed by the Kyan tribes. The chief of the country of Sarawak are of this division, 
land Dyak, who is, or was named Niuik, and they are the people whose miser- 
is called Pa Jaguen, Jaguen being the name able and oppressed condition called forth 
of his eldest child. Nearly all the beasts of so much of the attention and sympathy of 
the forest are eaten by these people, even Great Britain. This division of the Dyak 
monkeys, alligators (if small), snakes and other race occupies the most western portions 
reptiles are esteemed. They regard frogs of the island. The tribes of the Malayan 
as a delicate dish, and bestow considerable states of Pontianak, of Sarebas, of Sara* 
pains in procuring them : their rice is wak, and of Sadong, all belong to it, and 
odoked in brass or earthen pots, called the billy interior of these countries is peopled 
prink, which they purchase from the Malays entirely by them. In personal appeai'ance, 
The whole of the sea tribes dispose of their the Dyak of the hills very much resemble 
dead by burial, they do not abstain from the those of the other tribes already described, 
flesh of animals. On a head-hunting party but they have a more grave and quiet expres- 
approaidWng the village, they announce to its sion of countenance, which gives to their 
inhabitants their fortunes by a horrid cry features a melancholy and thoughtful air. It 
which is 430 on imitated and prolonged by is natural to them, being observable, in a less 
the woinen and children, who have stayed degree, in all the tribes of both divisions, 
at home* The trophies are brought on shore Their countenance is an index to the chara^ 
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ter of their mind, for they are of peculiarly the wear to which they are subject when made 
quiet and mild dispositions, not easily roused up into articles of furniture or clothing, 
to anger, or the exhibition of any other pas- This art was known at a very early period, 
sion or emotion, and rarely excited to noisy Jacob made for Joseph a coat of many colours, 
mirth, unless during their periodical festivals. (Gen. xxxvii. 3 ;) and in Exodus frequent 
Their dress, when they have property suffi- mention is made of the ornaments for the 
cient to obtain one, is the long cloth, or Tabernacle as being (composed of blue, purple, 

“ chawat,” the manufacture of the Sakarran scarlet and fine linen. We read also in 2 
' Dyaks ; but poverty more frequently com- Chro. ii. that Solomon having sent to Tyre 
pels them to supply its place with a rough for coloui-od linens, the king of that country 
substance made of the hark of several trees, answered his request by sending him a man 
particularly that of the genus Artocarpus, skill'ul to work “in purple, in blue, and in 
which produces the bread-fruit. For orna- fine linen, and in crimson.’^ Ezekiel, (593 
ments, they wear bracel(‘ts of the red wood n.c.) in his prophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 7,) 
of the heart of tlie Tapaug tree, which, after speaks of “ bine and purple from the isles of 
exposure to the air, becomes black as ebony, EUsha/i^'^ which has been supposed to refer 
and being without its brittle qualities, is more to Flis on the west side of the Greek Pelo- 
durable. Amongst the tribes on the ponnesns, and hence it has been inferred that 
western branch of the Sarawak river, the the Tyrians in the time of Ezekiel dreiy their 
dress of the women is increased by the ad- supply of shell-llsh used for dyeing purple 
dition of an article, called by them “ Saladan:” from (he coast of Greece. The Tyrian purple 
it is made of a bamboo, split, flattened, pared was greatly prized among the nations of^anti- 
thin, and dyed black : being thus prepare*!, it quity. It is supposed to have been obtained 
is fitted to the body, and seenred in its form from two different kinds of shell-fish, de- 
and ppsition by brass wires passing across scribed by Pliny under the names purpura 
its breadth, which also serve for the purposes and huccinuni; it was extracted from a small 
of ornament: they are placed at the distance vessel or sac in their throats, one drop only 
of about one inch apart from each other, being obtained from each animal, but an 
Girls begin to wear it at the age of five or inferior colour was obtained by crushing the 
six years, and as it is too small to be taken off whole substance of the buccinum. A quan- 
and on, being made on tlie body, it is only re- tity of the juice having been collected, sea 
moved by destroying it, when the condition of salt was added, and it was allowed to stand 
the wearer renders a larger one necessary, three days; affer this, it was diluted with ‘ 
This curious article of dress is eonfiue*! to five times its hulk of water, kept at a moder- 
the tribes of Sarawak, called Singhie, Sow, ate heat for six days more, and occasionally 
Serambo, Bombuck, and Peninjow, who in skimmed, and when thus clarified it was used 
their dress further difler from the other for dyeing white wool previously prepared 
tribes of the hills. The amiability of the by the action of lime-water or of a species of 
Dyaks of the hill tribes is of a superior lichen. For the finest Tyrian purple, the 
character to that of those before described ; wool was first plunged into the juice of the 
intercourse between the unmarried is not here purpura, and then into that of the buccinum ; 
permitted ; the young and unmarried men by exposure to air and light the wool pass- 
are not permitted to sleep in the houses of ed through various shades of citron yellow, 
their parents, after having attained the age green, azure, and red, and after 48 hours a 
of puberty, but occupy a large house, of fine purple was produced. In some cases the 
peculiar construction, whicli is set apart for wool was first dyed with a cheap dye, and the 
their use in the village. Neither has the pas- woven cloth was finished with the precious 
sion for taking the heads of their fellow-crea- juice. The colours were durable, but very 
tures, for the mere purpose of complying with costly : Pliny states that a pound weight of 
a brutal custom and satisfying a barbarous the double-dipped Tyrian purple was sold in 
appetite, ever entered their civil institutions, Rome in the time of Augustus for 100 erbwns, 
though to preserve the skulls of their enemies, (equal to about 30/. of our money.) This 
as memorials of their triumph, has prevailed, enormous price did not prevent many of the 
^Brooke, Mundp, VoL i, p. 202 ; John's citizens of Rome from wearing purple attire > 
Indian Archipelago^ Vol, ii, p, 177 ; Low's nntil the time of the emperors, wh0n the use 
Sarawak^ pp.lO^ —247 ; TemmiwcA, ii, 384; of purple was limited to theiMv iThis ex- 
Pfitchard, Physical History^ i, 465 ; see also elusiveness proved fatal to the minufacture : 
V, 84, 87* it languished until the eleventh century, and 

DYES. Dyeing is the art of imparting then became extinct. In the * sevent^nth 
wool, silk, cotton, linen, leather, &c., colours century the art of dyeing purple wqs revived 
which resist the operation of washing and by Mr. Cole, of Bristol, and in the eighteenth 
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century by M. Reaumur, of France ; but by 
this time finer colours had been discovered, 
and cheaper processes invented. The ancient 
Greeks do not seem to have attended much 
to the art of dyeing : the people of Athens 
wore woollen garments of the natural colour, 
and although the more luxurious Romans 
patronised those who cultivated the art, yet 
the processes of a trade or manufacture were 
thought to be beneath the notice of any 
writer capable of describing them. We learn 
incidentally from Pliny that the competitors 
in the circus wei’e clothed in dresses of green, 
orange, grey, and white. The art was lost 
at Rome after the invasion of the northern 
barbarians in the fifth century ; but it was 
practised in the East and revived in Europe 
about the end of the twelfth century. Flo- 
rence’became celebrated in the art, and in the 
early part of the fourteenth century numbered 
not leas than 200 dyeing establishments. The 
discovery of America supplied Europe with a 
variety of new colouring-matters, such as 
indigo, logwood, quercitron, Brazil-wood, co¬ 
chineal, aruotto, &c. Before the introduction 
of indigo, woad was used for dyeing blue, and 
the cultivators of this plant in England and 
on the Continent endcmvoured to prevent the 
use of indigo, wliicli, by a decree of the 
German Diet in 1*577, was declared to be 
pernicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive 
dye.” The introduction of logwood was op¬ 
posed from similarly interested motives : its 
use was prohibited by a statute of Elizabeth, 
under heavy penalties, and all that which 
was found in the country was ordered to be 
destroyed: it was not until the reign of 
Charles II, that its use was permitted. Such 
prejudices of course interfered with the 
progress of the art in Britain : but by 
degrees, valuable improvements were made, 
and new processes introduced from abroad, 
such as the method of dyeing Turkey- 
red,—one of the most durable of colours. 
It was discovered in India, and afterwards 
pi*actised in other parts of Asia and in 
Greece. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century some Greek dyers established dye- 
works for this colour in France ; and in 1765 
an account of the method of producing it was 
published, by order of the French Govern¬ 
ment. About the end of the last century the 
method was practised in England, when a 
Turkey-red dye-house was established in 
Manchester, by a Frenchman, who obtained a 
grant from Government for the disclosure of 
his process, which however, was not very 
successful. A better process was introduced 
into Glasgow by a Frenchman named Papiloii; 
bat before this, Mr. Wilson of Ainsworth, 
near Manchester, had obtained the secret from 
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the Greeks of Smyrna, which he madb public. 
The methods of imparting a perman^|%bi6ur 
to textile fabrics are almost as num^j^ous as' 
the colouring matters employed. Most of the 
colours used in dyeing are vegetable a few 
are animal and mineral. The most vHBd and 
brilliant vegetable colours, such as those of 
flowers and other parts of plants exposed to 
the light, are small in quantity, very fugitive, 
and difficult to separate. The colouriug mat¬ 
ters of plants capable of being isolated, are 
mostly yellow, brown and red ; the only blue 
dyes furnished by plants are indigo and lit¬ 
mus ; no black vegetable dye has been isolated. 
Most vegetable colours are soluble in water ; 
and those which are not so can be dissolved 
in alcohol, ether, or the fixed oils. Vegetable 
colours are permanent in dry air ; but they 
gradually fade in moist air, especially under 
the influence of light. The blue of most 
flowers is converted into red by an acid, and 
into green by an alkali. Not only do the 
methods of dyeing vary with the nature of 
the dye-stuffi, but also with that of the material 
to he dyed ; different methods being adopted 
for cotton, silk and wool. In Southern Asia, 
the art of dyeing is no doubt of very ancient 
date, and one with which the people of India 
and Chinese have long been well acquainted. 
Their countries furnished all the raw materials 
for producing a great variety of colours ; 
some of these are of so conspicuous a nature, 
such as the hn*ge flowers of plants, that the 
desire must early have occurred to transfer 
these colours to the person in savage nation^, 
or to the clothes of so early civilized a people 
as the hindoos. This could easily have been 
done with the fugitive colours, but as they 
know how to make a colour like that of indigo, 
which undergoes a considerable degree of 
chemical change during its formation as well 
as while applied to the dyeing of its blue 
colour, it is evident, even if we had no other 
information on the subject, that they must 
have paid attention to some chemical subjects. 
But we know that they have long possessed, 
and knew how to manufacture, the several' 
salts which have long been employed as 
mordaunts. That the art of dyeing was early- 
practised we have the proof in the fact men¬ 
tioned by Pliny, that flags of various colours 
were displayed by the Indians. It has 
supposed that the hindoos may have lelrlipP 
this art from the Egyptians, but the proboM^ity 
is as great that the latter learned the art 
from the former, from whom also they 
bably obtained the alum which was cem- 
brated by the name of Egyptian alum. Alum 
is still manufactured in Cutch ; the natives 
of India have long known the use of sulphate 
of iron and of acetate of iron. The latter 
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they prepare by niacei’atiug irou in sour palm- 
wine, or in water in which rice has been 
boiled. The alkalis and acids with which 
they are acquainted may have assisted them 
in changing the shades of colours. Many of 
the details of the dyeing processes, are well 
known, and seem to have been the original 
of many of those followed in Europe until 
very recent times. The Exhibition of 18ol 
showed the people of Europe tliat they can 
dye every colour, and of a great variety of 
shades, and that, in a complicated pattern, 
they know the value and power of each in 
contrasting the effect of others, so as to 
produce a harmonious whole. Though the 
methods of dyeing practised in India are 
generally tedious anil complicated, the natives 
have long possessed the art of giving beauti¬ 
ful and permanent colours to cotton goods. 
The country supplies all the raw materials 
for producing variety of colours, and the 
hindoos have long been acquainted with the 
alum and the salts of iron, &o,, which are 
still employed as mordaunts. But in a country 
where chemical science may I)e said to be 
unknown, wo naturally caunot look for any of 
those signs of progress, which in Europe, 
have marked the application of that science 
to the art of dyeing. The process is as rude 
as it was ages ago, and any improvement in 
colour, or production of a new one, has been 
rather the result of a happy accident, or an 
elaborate pains-taking experiment, than a 
skilful combination upon understood prin¬ 
ciples. Yet the field is one that well merits 
labour and research, for whatever be the 
external influence that operates in this country, 
the colours produced in dyeing are unques¬ 
tionably brilliant, and the best test of their 
superiority is understdbd to have been affbrded 
some years past, wlieu Manchester cloths 
were sent out to the country to be dyed, and 
returned home to enter the market as the 
“ blue cloths of commerce.” It is almost entire¬ 
ly cloth of cotton that the natives of Southern 
India treat, and they are able to impart 
durable colours to this in reds, blacks and 
blues, and the various modifications of these ; 
but their deep greens, yellows and other 
colours appear to bo very fugitive. Dr. 
Heyne has published an accurate account of 
the mode of dyeing cotton yarn, as practised 
<5a this Coast, in his Tracts, (p. 204,) and 
a;«tatement was furnished by a native work¬ 
ing dyer at Madras, of the manipulation and 
materials employed by him for producing 
various colours. It is very evident from 
these documents, that the native dyers have 
at this day much to learn, and that their pro¬ 
cesses may be very materially improved. 
From the great diversity of substances used 
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iu dyeing, including metals, woods, fiotvers, 
roots, barks, leaves, fruits, lichens, insects, &c., 
all of which require essentially different treat¬ 
ment,—there is considerable variation iu tlie 
metiiods practised,—and this varietj' is further 
increased by the different nature of the mate¬ 
rials submitted to the dyes, vij^., animal sub¬ 
stances, wool, silk and leather ; or vegetable 
materials, as cotton, flax and wood. Ex¬ 
perience shows that the colouring matter, 
which takes upon animal substances, will not 
suit vegetable matter, a piece of wool will 
bear an acid, which would corrode and destroy 
a cotton fabric and the dyeing of mixed 
fabrics, where aiumal and vegetable matters 
are combined, and where several brilliant 
colours are blended together, requires the 
manufacturer to practise all the nicety of 
his art. Dyeing is indeed a purely chemical 
process, and it is owing to the progress of 
that science in Europe, that such great im¬ 
provement has been made of late years, and 
that many colouring matters, which were for¬ 
merly considered of but little value, are now 
rising iu importance, such as Munjeet, Chay- 
root, Logwood, Annotto, and are being more 
extensively brought into use, with a few 
little known substances as Puply Chuckay, 
Ratiuara, Lichen, and extract of Casuarina, 
&c. Amongst some of these little known 
dyes, there are several well deserving a care¬ 
ful examination. It is to be hoped, that some 
method may be devised of rendering them 
available, as well as of applying more econo¬ 
mically, those long in use, and which may be 
procured in large quantities and at low prices. 
A list of the principal part of the colouring ma¬ 
terials of Southern Asia is given further on, at 
p. 182. The beautiful specimens of materials 
imported from China, India, New Zealand, the 
Continent, and other countries, and exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace, proved to England that 
she has yet much to learn from other nations 
in the art of fixing colors and obtaining bril¬ 
liant dyes. The French are much superior 
in dyeing and the production of fast 
beautiful colours. Their chemical researches * 
and investigations are carried out more sys¬ 
tematically and effectively than those of 
Britain. The Jury Reporters at the Great 
Exhibition observed that a vast number of 
new colouring materials have been discovered 
or made available, and improved modes have 
been devised of economic^ly applying those 
already in use ; so that the dyer of the pre¬ 
sent time employs many substmices of the 
very existence of which his practical prede¬ 
cessors were wholly ignorant. From the in¬ 
creased use of many of the vegetable colours, 
and from the improved modes of applying the 
colouring matters, a demand has naturally 
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Sprung up for various dye stuffs : and at the 
present time, many of the dyeing materials of ^ 
distant countries are beginning to excite the 
attention of practical men ; for though they 
have been acquainted with many of these 
substances, it is only recently that the pro¬ 
gress of the art has rendered their use desir¬ 
able or even practicable. It would be quite 
impossible, within due limits to make even a 
bare enumeration of the various plants and 
trees from which colouring substances and dye 
stuffs can be obtained ; we must, therefore, 
be content to specify only a few. The roots 
of some species of Lithospermum afford a lac 
for dyeing and painting. Dried pomegranates 
are said to be used in Tunis for dyeing yellow ; 
the rind is also a tanning substance. In the 
“ Comptes Rendus,” (xxxv., p. 558,) there is 
an account by M. J. Porsoz, of a green colour¬ 
ing matter from China, of great stability, from 
which it appears that tlie Chinese possess a 
colouring substance having the appearance of 
indigo, which communicates a beautiful and 
permanent sea green colour to mordants of alu¬ 
mina and iron, and which is not a preparation 
of indigo,or any derivative of tliis dyeing prin¬ 
ciple* It was in thin plates of a blue colour, 
resembling Japanese indigo, but of a finer 
grain, differing also from indigo in its composi¬ 
tion and chemical properties. On infusing a 
very small quantity of it in watei*,this fluid soon 
acquired a deep blue colour with a greenish 
tinge ; upon boiling and immersing a piece of 
calico on which the mordants of iron and 
alumina had been printed, it was dyed a sea 
green colour of greater or less intensity accord¬ 
ing to the strength of the mordant—the por¬ 
tions not coated remaining white. A berry 
called Makleua grows on a large forest tree 
at Baukok, which is used most exensively by 
the Siamese as a vegetable black dye. It is 
merely bruised in water, when a ferraoiitation 
takes place, and the article to be dyed is 
steeped in the liquid aud theu spread out in 
the sun to dry. The berry, when fresh, is of 
a fine green colour, but «after being gathered 
for two or three days it becomes quite black 
and shrivelled like pepper. It must be used 
fresh, and whilst its mixture with water pro¬ 
duces fermentation. The bark of Datisca 
cannabina dyes yellow. Tt contains a bitter 
principle, like quassia. A colouring matter 
is prepared from the dried fruit of the Bot’ 
ilera tinctoriay to dye orange, which is a 
brilliant aud tolerably permanent dye. It is 
lipparently of a I'esinous nature. Turmeric is 
used in dyeing. The bark and roots of the 
befberry dye yellow ; the colour is best when 
boiled in ley. Symplocos racemosety known 
as lodb, and S, tinctoriay a native of Carolina, 
are used for dyeing. The scarlet flowers of 
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Butea frondosa, the DLak tree, and of B. 
superba, natives of the Indian jungles, 
yield a beautiful dye, and furnish a species 
of kino {Pulas kino), also used for tan¬ 
ning. Althea rosea, the parent of the many 
beautiful varieties of hollyhock, a lOative of 
China, yields a blue colouring matter equal to 
indigo. Indigo of an excellent quality has 
been obtained in the East from a twining 
plant, Gymnema tingens or Ascleptas iingens. 
The juice of the unripe fruit of Rhamnus 
infectoriuSy It, catharliciis, and R, virgatus, 
known as Turkey or French berries, is used 
for dyeing leather yellow. When mixed with 
lime aud evaporated to dryness, it forms the 
colour called sap green. The roots of the aal 
tree, Morinda citrifolia, and of M, tinctoria, 
found abundantly in all the Asiatic islands, 
are extensively used as a dye stuff’ for giving 
a red colour. It is usually grown as a prop 
and shade for the pepper vine and coffee tree. 
The colouring matter resides principally in tho 
bark of the roots, which are long and slender, 
and tlie small pieces are the best,* fetching Ss. 
to 10 a\ a inaiind. It is exported in large 
quantities from Malabar to Guzerat, and tho 
northern parts of HiuJoostan, but seldom finds 
its way to Europe. The wood and roots of 
another species, M. umhcllata, known in the 
eastern islands as “ Mangkudn,'^ are used ex¬ 
tensively for their red dye, in Celebes and 
Java. Specimens of all these, and of the 
Lopisip bark, bunchoug bulu wood, and the 
gaju gum (from undescribed plants), have 
been introduced into England. They are said 
to4urnish excellent dyes in the Asiatic islands. 
Native dyes from Arracan have also been im¬ 
ported, viz., thittel and the-dan yielding red 
dyes,ting-nget and reros, affording dark-purple 
dyes ; and thit-nan-weng, a chocolate dye. 
These wouhl be worth enquiry, and parti¬ 
culars of tlie plants yielding them, the quanti¬ 
ties available, and the prices might be pro¬ 
cured. Dyes and colors from tho following 
plants are olitaiiied in India, viz., from several 
.species of Terminalia, Semecarptis annrear^ 
dium, Myrica sapida, Nelumbium speciosum, 
Butea frondosa, and Nyctanthes arbortristis. 
The bunkita barring, obtained from an unde¬ 
scribed plant in Borneo, produces a dark pur¬ 
ple or black dye. A species of Ruellia, under 
the name of “ room,” is employed in its raw 
state by the Khampti and Singpho to dye 
their clothes of a deep blue. It is described 
by the late Dr. Griffiths as a valuable dye, 
and highly worthy of attention. It might, 
perhaps, be usefully employed as the 
ground for a black dye. In Nepaul they 
use the bark of Photinia dubia or 
Mespilus bengalensis for dyeing scarlet. 
Though the methods of dyeing in use in India 
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are generally very tedious and complicated, 
yiet the people have long possessed the art 
of giving beautiful and permanent colours to 
cotton goods, and Dr. Heyne suggested the 
advantage that might accrue to European 
dyers from a knowledge of their methods, and 
the process by which the beautiful Turkey 
red dyes are at present, owing to a late inven¬ 
tion, given to cotton goods in Europe, very 
much resetnbles, in many of its features, the 
process of dyeing yarn red practised on the 
Coromandel coast, with substitution of madder 
for chay-root. Mr. Rohde does not think 
that any durable colours are communicated 
by natives to cotton cloth, except reds and 
blacks and modifications of the one or the other, 
their deep blues, yellows and other colours 
seem to him very fugitive. In New Zealand, 
the natives produce a most brilliant blue-black 
dye from the bark of the Eno tree, which is 
in groat abundance. Some of the bordei’s of 
the native mats, of a most magnificent black, 
are dyed with this substance. Jt has been 
tried in South Wales ; but, although 

found well suited for flax, hemp, linen, or 
other vegetable productions, it could not be 
fixed on wools or animal matter. It is of 
great importance that chemical science should 
be applied to devise some means of fixing this 
valuable dye on wool. As the tree is so 
common, the bark could be had in any 
quantity at about £3 IO 5 . a ton ; and tweed 
manufacturers are in great want of a black dye 
for their check and other cloths. Arsenic 
is principally employed in trade to produce a 
peculiarly vivid and showy shade of green 
which has superseded the less decided tints of 
nature. The form in which it is generally 
employed in England is that of a green powder, 
which is commonly known as “ emerald green,” 
known to chemists and writers on science as 
Scheele's green, after its discoverer. Another 
kind is also called “ Swienfurth green,” from 
a town in Franconia, where it was extensively 
manufactured on its early introduction. The 
chemical composition of Scheele’s green is 
arseuious acid, six parts; oxide of copper, two ; 
acetic acid, one. This dangerous material 
colours children’s toys and sweetmeats : 
papers, coloured with this green, line fruit 
boxes, wrap up confectionery chocolate, line 
books, house walls, and it is used for tinting 
food articles, and colouring articles of dress. 
Red Sanders wood, from the Pterocarpus 
santalinusy is hard and of a bright garnet 
red colour, and is employed to dye a lasting 
reddish brown on wool. It only yields its 
colour to ether or alcohol. The exports of 
this wood from Madras in one year amounted 
to nearly 2,000 tons. The imports of red 
Sanders wood from Calcutta and Bombay 
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chiefly, into London, are to the extent of 
700 or 800 tons a year,worth £6 to £9 per ton. 

Sappan wood (Ccesalpinia sappan) is the 
hukkum wood of India, and is procured in 
Mergui, Bengal, the Teuasserim Provinces, 
Malabar and Ceylon. In 1842 as much as 
78,000 cwts. were shipped from Ceylon, but 
the export from thence has decreased. A 
large quantity is exported from Siam and the 
Philippine Islands ; as much as 200,000 
piculs anuiuilly from the former, and 23,000 
piculs from Manilla, 3,524 piculs were shipped 
from Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 piculs in 
1852. 

Arnotto, from the Bixa Orellana^ is used 
to impart a bright orange colour to silk goods, 
and to affoi d a deeper shade to simple yellows. 
The dry hard paste is also found to be the 
best of all ingredients forgiving a golden tint 
to cheese or butter. A convenient liquid 
preparation is now sold to dairymen. The 
Spanish Americans mix it with their chocolate, 
to which it gives a beautiful rich liue. 

Safflower is obtained from two species of 
Carlhamtis^ viz.,6\ tinctorius^ which has small 
leaves and an orange flower, and C. oxyacan^ 
tha^ with larger leaves and a yellow flower, a 
native of Caucasus. The former is cultivated 
in Egypt, the Levant, &c., where it forms a 
considerable article of commerce. The quan¬ 
tity annually imported into Great Britain 
ranges up to 5,000 tons, and it fetches, 
according to quality, from £l to £8 the cwt. 

Gamboge is extensively used as a pigment, 
from its bright yellow colour. The Ceylon 
gamboge is procured from the Bebra- 
dendron cambogoides, Graham ; a tree 
which grows wild on the Malabar and Cey¬ 
lon coasts, aud affords the coarsest kind. 
The pipe gamboge of Siam is said to be 
obtained froni the bruised leaves and young 
branches of Stalagmites cambogoides. The 
resinous sap is received into calabashes, and 
allowed to thicken, after which it is formed 
into rolls. Several other plants, as the Afa/i- 
gostana gimbogia^ Gaertner, and the Hyperi- 
cum baccifernm and CayanensCy yield similar 
yellow viscid exudations, hardly distinguish¬ 
able from gamboge and used for the same 
purpose by painters. The Garcinia elliptica^ 
Wallich, of Tavoy and Moulmein, affords 
gamboge, and approaches very closely in its ' 
characters to Graham’s Hebradertdfon, In 
like manner the Mysore tree bears an exceed¬ 
ingly close resemblance to that species. It is 
common in the forests oL Wynaad in the 
western part of Mysore, and has been named 
by Dr. Christison, Hebradendron pietoriuw. 
Another gamboge tree has recently been found 
inhabiting the western Burmese territories. 
Both these seem to furnish an equally £lqe 
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pigment. As it can be obtained in unlimited 
quantity, it might be introduced into European 
ti*ade, if the natives learn how to collect it in 
a state of purity, and make it up in homogen¬ 
ous masses in imitation of pipe gamboge, the 
finest Siam variety. It seems to possess more 
colouring matter, more resin and less gum 
than the ordinary gamboge of commerce. 
Gamboge owes its colour to the fatty acid. 
The resin must be regarded as the chief 
constituent, and is most al)undant in that 
imported from Ceylon, which contains about 
76 per cent., and is therefore best adapted 
for painting. About 33 tons are annually 
imported into Great Britain where it sells at 
£5 to £10 a ton. 

Indigo yielding plants grow chiefly in the 
East and West Indies, in the middle regions of 
America, in Africa and Europe, and are species 
of the genera Indigofera, Isatis^ Wrightia, 
^olygonum^ and Nerinm. Indigofer a tine- 
toria or casrulea, furnishes the chief indigo 
of commerce, and affords in Bengal, Mala¬ 
bar, Madagascar, the Isle of Fraiuje, and St. 
Domingo, an article of middling quality, 
but not in large quantity. The Indiyofera 
disperma, a plant cultivated in the East 
Indies and America grows higher than the 
preceding, is woody, and furnisiies a supe¬ 
rior dye-stuff. The Guatemala indigo comes 
from this species. Indigofera anil grows 
in the same countries, and also in the 
West Indies. The Indigofera argentca^ 
which flourishes in Africa, yields little indigo, 
but it is of an excellent quality. I. pseudo- 
tinctoria cultivated in the East Indies, fur¬ 
nishes the best of all. I. glauca is the Egyp¬ 
tian and Arabian species. There are also the 
/. cinerea^erecta (a native of Guinea), hirsuta^ 
glabra^ with red flowers, species common to 
the East, and several othei’s. The Pf^rig/iiia 
tinctoria of the East Indies, an evergreen, 
with white blossoms, affords some indigo, as 
does the Isatis tinctoria, or Woad, in Europe, 
and the Polygonum tinctorium, with red 
flowers, a native of China. Baptista tinctn- 
ria furnishes a blue dye, and is the wild indigo 
of tbe United States. Indigo is at present 
grown for commercial purposes in India, 
from the 12th to the 30th deg. of north lati¬ 
tude ; in the provinces of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency ; in Java, in the largest of the Philip¬ 
pine islands, in Guatemala, Caraccas, Central 
America and Brazil. Indigo grows wild in 
8 eve|:al parts of Palestine, but attention seems 
not to have been given to its cultivation or 
collection. On most parts of the eastern and 
western coasts of Africa, it is indigenous ; at 
Sierra Leone, Natal, and other places it is 
found abundant. Bengal is however, the 
chief mart for indigo. 
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Madder is the product of the long slender 
roots of the Eubia /mc/orwm, a plant of which 
there are several varieties. The principal sup¬ 
plies of this important article of commerce are 
obtained from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Turkey, Spain, and the Balearic Isles, the 
Italian States, India, and Ceylon. The plant 
is generally raised from seed,and requires three . 
years to come to maturity. It is, however, 
often pulled in eighteen months without in¬ 
jury to the quality ;the quantity only is smaller. 

A rich soil is necessary for its successful cul¬ 
tivation, and when the soil is impregnated 
with alkaline matter, the root acquires a red 
colour ; in other cases it is yellow. The latter 
is preferred in England, Aom the long habit 
of using Dutch madder, which is of -this colour, 
but in France the red sells at two francs per 
cwt. higher, being used for the Turkey-red 
dye. Madder does not deterioi .ate by keep¬ 
ing, provided it bp kept dry. It contains 
three volatile colouring matters, madder pur¬ 
ple, orange, and i*ed. The latter is in the 
form of crystals, having a fine orange red 
colour, and called Alizaine. This is the sub¬ 
stance which yields the Turkey-red dye. 

Madder.is extensively grown on the cen- , 
tral table land of Affghnnistan, forming one 
of the leading products of Beloochistan ; and, 
according to Lt. (Sir Henry Pottinger), it 
sells in the Kelat bazar at about 10 lbs, for2«. 

Chay-root, employed in the East Indies as a 
substitute for madder, is the root of Morinda 
citrifolia, under the name of Sooranjee. 
Turkey madder roots realise about 33.9. per 
cwt. About 1,100 tons are annually shipped 
from Naples, worth about £30 per ton. Mad¬ 
der has become an article of great request, on 
account of the fine scarlet colour produced 
from its roots, and is so essential to dyers and 
calico printers that without it they cannot 
carry on their manufactures. It is cultivat¬ 
ed extensively in Holland, from whence it is 
imported in large quantities into both Eng¬ 
land and France, though it is cultivated to 
some extent in both countries. 

Indian madder or munjistha, is the Bubia 
cordifolia,fi variety with white flowers,a native 
of Siberia, but is cultivated largely in the East, 
particularly about Assam, Nepaul, Bombay, 
Sind, Quetta, China, &c., for its dye-stuff, 
and is known as Munjeet. A small quantity 
is exported from China and India ; about 338 
Indian maunds were shipped from Calcutta in 
1840, and 2,328 in 1841. It fetches in the 
London and Liverpool maVkets from 20^. to 
25s, and 30^. per cwt., duty free ; 405 tons 
were imported into Liverpool from Bombay 
and Calcutta, in 1849, and 526 tons in 1850, 
but none was imported in 1851 and 1852. 
The Jury in 1851, at the Great Exhibition, 
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ap© generally very ted^ble dye-stuff, that some 
yet the people hav(\vith it ai »0 quite as perma- 
df giving beautifu/ed with madder, and even 
cotton goods, an'’ The well-known imitations 
advantage thf handkerchiefs, white figures 
dyers from ti a ground of Turkey-red are 
the procq% of an aqueous solution of chlorine, 
red dyeis made to flow down through the 
tion, ' cloth in certain points which are 
defined dnd circumscribed by the pressure of 
hollow lead types inserted into plates of lead 
contained in a hydraulic press. The press is 
furnished with a pair of pattern plates, one 
attached to the upper block of the press, and 
the other to the moveable part of it. From 
twelve to fourteen pieces of cloth previously 
dyed in Turkey-red are stretched over each 
other as evenly as possible, and then rolled 
round a drum. A portion of the fourteen 
layers equal to the ai*ea of the plates being 
drawn through between them, the press is 
worked, and the plates are brought together 
with a force of upwards of 800 tons. The 
solution of chlorine is then allowed to flow 
into the hollows of the upper lead plate, 
whence it descends on the cloth and percolates 
through it, extracting the Turkey-red dye, 
the intense pressure preventing the bleaching 
liquor from spreading beyond the limits of 
the figures perforated in the plates. When a 
certain quantity of bleaching li(juor has passed 
through, water is admitted in a similar manner 
to wash away the chlorine. The pressure is 
then removed, and another square of the 
fourteen layers is moved forward under the 
plates, and the process is repeated. When all 
the pieces have been discharged, they are 
winced in water, and further treated so as to 
improve the lustre both of the white and of 
the red. 


The annual quantities of dye woods con¬ 
sumed in Great Britain average 50,000 tons, 
of value £300,000. The imports into Britain 
of indigo range to near 3,000 tons a year, 
value £1,344,000. The exports of dyes from 
India is considerable. Exclusive of indigo 
and of Munjit, the following were the 
values:— 


1857- 58.£ 87,076 1859-60 £104,089 

1858- 59 106,343 1860-61 138,871 


The following mineral and vegetable dyes, 
are those in general use in India ; 


Acacia arabica. 

„ catechu. 

„ rugata. 

Adenanthera pavonina. 
Alnus, tpecies. 

Althcea rosea. 

Alum. 

Anacardium occidentale. 
Anchusa tinotoria. 
Arsenic. 


Artocarpus integriCoUa. 
Avicennia toinentosa. 
Bunchong bulu wood ? 
Berberis aristata & others. 
Betula, species. 

Bigonia chica. 

Bixa Orellana. 

Borrera ushna. 
BunkitaBarringofBorneo, 
undescribed. 
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Butea frondosa. 

„ superb^. 

Cactus iudica. 

Csesalpinia sappan. 
Ciilotropis gigantea. 

„ procera. 

Carpesium, species. 
Carthamus tinctorius. 

„ oxyacantha. 

Casuarina. 

Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Cedrela toona. 

Ceruse, or white lead. 
Chirongia sapida. 
Cliromate of lead. 
Chulchuliera. 

Cinnabar. 

Citrus galgala. 

„ inedica. 
f/onocarpua latifolia. 
Co]>per, sulphate of 
Cratoeva religosa. 

Crocus sativa. 

Cupressus, species. 
Curcuma luiiga. 

Cuscuta rcilexa. 

Cydonia vulgaris. 

Datiscus caniiabiiius. 
Delphinium saviculicfo- 
lium. 

Diospyros mollis. 

Draciena draco. 

Elsholtzia polystacliya. 
Emblica officinalis. 

Ficus venosa. 

Gall-nuts. 

Gamboge trees, bark. 
Gamboge. 

Garcinia olliptica 
Gardenia llorida. 
Geranium nodosum. 
Green-earth, 

Grislea tomentosa. 
Gymncmia tingens. 
Htxlyotis urnbellata. 
Hebradendron garnbo- 
goides. 

„ pictoriinn. 
Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 


Mangostana gambogia. 
Mang kudu of Celebes & 
Java. 

Melastoma, fruit. 
Memecylon tinctorium. 
Mespilus bengalensis. 
Morinda citrifolia. 

„ tinctoria. 

„ urnbellata. 

Musa paradisiaca. 

Myrica sapida. 

Natron. 

Nelumbiurn speciosum. 
Neriura tinctorium. 
Nyctanthes arbortristis. 
Ochre, red, yellow, 
Oldenlandia umbellate. 
Orpiment, Hartal. 
I’armelia kamtschadalis. 
Peganum harmala. 
Photinia dubia. 
Phyllantlius, species. 
Pistacia cabiilica. 

„ terebinthiis. 

„ vera. 

Polygonum aviculare. 

„ harbaturn. 

„ chinenso. 

,, tortuosum. 

„ tinctorium. 

Potash, impure carbonate 
,, bi-chromate. 
Potontilla iiepalensis. 
Prussian blue.. 

Psychotria, root. 
Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Punica gratfatum. 

Quercus iucana. 
llhamnus, infectorius, ca- 
tharticus, virgatus. 
Rheum emodi. 

Rocella moiitagnei. 
Rottlera tinctoria. 

Rubia cordifolia. 

„ munjista. 

,, tinctorium. 

Huellia, species. 
Sal-ammoniac. 

Salvadora oleoidcs. 


Hypericum bacciterum. 

„ cayanense, 
Impatiens, species. 
Indigofera tinctoria. 
disperma. 
coeriilea. 

Iron, sulphate of 
„ sesqui „ „ 

Isatis indigotica. 

Lajward, idtramarine. 
Lapis lazuli. 

„ „ artificial. 

Lamp-black. 

Lawsonia inermis. 

Lead, chromate of 

, red oxide of, sandur 
, white, ceruse. 

„ yellow oxide, litharge 
Lime. 

Lopisip bark. 

Makloua, berry of Bank ok. 
Macrotomia eiichroma. 
Matigifera indica. 


bapindus emarginatus. 
Semecarpus anacardium. 
Soda, carbonate of. 
Stalagmites, gambogoides. 
Symplocos cratsegioidos. 

„ racemosa. 

„ tinctoria. 

Taniarindus indica. 
Tarnarix dioica. 

„ furas. 

„ orientalis. 

Taxus baccata. 

Tephrosia, species. 
Terminalia bellerica. 

„ catappa. 

„ chebula. 

„ oitrina. 
Thespesia populnea. 
Urostigma religiosura. 
Vachellia faraesiana. 
Verdigris. 

Ventilago. 

Wrightia tincioria. 


Henna {Lawsonia inermis^) the mohatne- 
dan women in Asia use the shoots for dyeing 
their nails red, and the same practice preVails 
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ill Arabia, In these countries the manes and 
tails of the horses are stained red in the same 
manner, 

Burmese green dye-plants^ are the tur¬ 
meric and the leaves of the soap-acacia, 
Acacia rugata, which afford a beautiful green- 
dye. 

Of red-dye plants^ the rose-coloured fruit 
of the tamarind “yields a beautiful deep red 
colour, approaching purple the wood of 
the Adenanihera pavonina dyes red, and the 
wood of the black varnish tree attbrds a red- 
dye. 

Of yellow-dye plants^ the wood of the 
jack, the root of the pyschotria, the bark of 
the gamboge trees, the flowers of the butea, 
the rind of the Bengal quince, and the leaves 
of the memecyloii and the touk-yat, all pro¬ 
duce bright yellow-dyes. 

Black dye-plant^ the blossoms of the shoe- 
flower plant are used by the Chinese to dye 
leather black, the juice of the cashew tree 
gives a black to linen, and the fruit of file 
melastoma affords a black-dye. 

The Shan black celebrated vegetable dye 
is made from the fruit of a specdes of ebony, 
Diospyros molliSy which is said lo grow on 
the mountains that separate the province of 
Tavoy from the Siamese territories. Isolated 
plants may be seen in the gardens of Tavoy, 
and Mouhnain.— Mason, 

Javanese dyeing^ the elavanese, of all 
the Malayan race, have made the highest pro¬ 
gress in all the useful arts. They have a 
specific term for dyeing or tinting,—“ madal 
but the Malays express it only by the woi’d for 
dipping, '‘^chaliipT Yet the only generic words 
which either of them possesses for “ colour,’* 
are the Sanscrit, warna ; and the Portuguese, 
tiuta. Their colours are usually sombre,— 
little varied, but generally fast. Blues are 
always produced from indigo, yielded for the 
most part by the Indigofera tinctoria, as in 
other parts of India, but in Sumatra, occa¬ 
sionally, from the Marsdenia tinctoria, a plant 
of the natural order of the Asclepiadeae. Yel¬ 
lows are produced from the woods of two 
species of Artocarpus, the jack and champa- 
dah, and from turmeric ; and reds from the 
bark of the root of the “ mangkuduf the 
Morinda umbellata,—from the ^^kusumba- 
javaf safliower or Carthamus tinctorius, from 
the “ kusumba-klingj^ which is the annotto, 
or Bixa orellana, from the sapang, or sapan- 
wood, Caesalpinia sapan, and fi om the nidus 
of the lac insect. Black is produced from the 
rinds of the mangostin fruit, and of tJie 

KcUapangf Terminalia catappa, with sul- 
ph 9 .te pf iron. Sails and nets are dyed, and 
perhaps also tanned with a wood called in 
Sumatra “ uharf which is the Riciuus tana- 
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rius of botanists. The mordants used are 
rice-bran, alkalies from the combustion of 
some vegetable matters, as the fruit stalks 
and mid-ribs of the cocoanut palm and aluih 
brought from China. 

Chinese dyes .—In China, colouring matter 
used for dyeing blue is derived from two , 
species of plants, the Polygonum tinctorium'‘ 
in the South, and the Hen tsmg or IsatU 
indigotica, cultivated at Shanghai and Chusan. 
The Shanghai indigo (Isatis indigotica) is 
largely cultivated in the Ke-wang-meow dis¬ 
trict, a few miles to the south. The “Kong- 
wha,” a variety of safllower (Carthamus tincto¬ 
rius,) was found for the first time in fields near 
Cading. This dye, is held in high esteem by 
the Ciiincse, and is used in dyeing the red and 
scarlet silks and crapes which are so common 
in the country, and so much and justly ad¬ 
mired by foreigners of every nation. Large 
quantities are annually produced in the Che¬ 
kiang province near Ningpo. The Chinese 
and Indian safflower have turned out to be 
alike, or nearly so. When Mr. Fortune pre¬ 
pared to take up his late residence in China, 
his attention was directed by the Calcutta 
Agricultural Society, to the Chinese varnish 
tree, Wms species, the wax-insect tree, 
Fraxinus species, and to the soap-bean tree, 
Casalpinia species: to the various trees valu¬ 
able for their fruit or timber and ornamental 
plants ; but above all, to the green indigo 
(so called), Ehamnus species, which yielded 
a dye that was at that time attracting much 
attention in France. 

Huellia indigotica .—In China, in one part 
of the Chekiang province, and also amongst 
the Fung-hwa mountains to the westward of 
Ningpo, there are large quantities of a blue 
dye produced, which is in fact the indigo of 
that part of the country. A valuable kind 
of Indigo is made from a species of woad(Isatia 
indigotica) which is cultivated extensively in 
the level country a few miles to the westward 
I of Shanghai. The kind in Chekiang equally 
valuable, if not more so, is made from a species 
of Ruellia, which may be called Rucllia, 
indigotica. The same plant, apparently, 
has lately been discovered in the Assam 
country in N. E. India, where it is also culti¬ 
vated for the blue dye it affords. On 
examining it in the garden of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, along¬ 
side of the Chinese kind, it certainly bears a 
most striking resemblance.— Fortune's Res, 
among the Chinese^ ju. 145 ; Wandermgs in 
China, 1846. 

Rhamnus —‘‘ Green indigo,” has been at¬ 
tracting much notice lately both in India and 
in Europe. A portion of cotton cloth ob¬ 
tained in China by the French manufac^ 
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toners being greatly admired on account of 
the peculiar green of its dje, was submitted 
to the celebrated chemist, M. Persoz, with a 
request that be would endeavour to ascertain 
the composition of the green colour. The 
following is a translation of this report upon 
this subject to the Academy of Sciences. 
He was led to the conviction, by isolating the 
colouring principle, that the green was pro¬ 
duced by a dyeing material of a peculiar 
nature and sui generis. It further was evi¬ 
dent, 

1st.—That the colouring matter was an 
organic product of vegetable origin. 

2nd.—That the fabric on which it was 
fixed was charged with a strong dose of alum 
and a little oxide of iron and lime, bodies the 
presence of which necessarily implied that 
mordants had been used in dyeing the calico. 

These results were so positive, and at the 
same time so opposed not only to everything 
known in Europe regarding the composition 
of green colour, but also to all that is re¬ 
corded by writers regarding the dyeing pro¬ 
cesses employed in China for the production 
of green, that Mr. Fortune was induced to go 
into a more detailed investigation of thesubject; 
and he applied to Mr. Forbes, the American 
Consul at Canton, for some of this valuable 
material. The substance is met with in 
thin plates, of a blue colour, having a strong 
analogy with that of Java indigo, but of a 
finer cake and differing besides from indigo 
both in its composition and in all its chemical 
properties. On infusing a small fragment of 
the substance in water, the liquid speedily 
became coloured of a deep blue with a shade 
of green. After the temperature had been 
raised to the boiling point, a piece of calico, 
prepared for printing with mordants of alum 
and oxide of iron, was dipped in it and a true 
dye was the result. The following appear¬ 
ance were observed. The portion of the 
fabric to which alum had been applied showed 
a deep green, of more or less intensity, ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the mordant. The 
portions charged with both alum and oxide of 
iron yielded a deep green, with a shade of 
olive. The portions charged with oxide of 
iron alone yielded a deep olive. Tlie parts of 
the cloth where no mordant had been applied 
remained sensibly paler. The colours thus 
obtained were treated with all the re-agents 
to whieh the Chinese calico had in the first 
instance been subjected, and they behaved in 
precisely the same manner. From these ex¬ 
periments it may be inferred, 

Ist. That the Chinese possess a dye-stuff 
presenting the physical aspect of indigo, 
which dyes green with mordants of alum and 
iron. 


2ud. That this dye-stuff contains neither 
indigo or anything derived from that dyeing 
principle. Mr. Fortune adds, that by some 
the flowers 6f the Whi-mei (Sophora japonica) 
were sent home as the ®Vgreon indigo,” but 
this plant yields a yellow dye and even when 
mixed with blue to make a green, the green , 
is not that kind noticed l>y the French manu¬ 
facturers. He found fields under cultivation 
with a kind of Rliamnus apparently. The 
Chinese farmer called it “Loh-zah, or “ Soh- 
loh-shoo,” and they showed him samples of the 
cloth which had been dyed with it. These 
samples corresponded exactly with those Sent 
back from France, and they told him that two 
kinds were necessary—namely, the variety 
they cultivated in their fields and one which 
grew wild on the hills—in order to produce 
the dye in question. The former they called 
the yellow kind and the latter the white kind. 
The dye itself was not extracted by them ; 
th^ were merely the growers. Further in¬ 
quiries on the subject of the manufacture of 
the ‘‘ green indigo” were conducted in con¬ 
nexion with Dr. Lockhart and the Rev. J. 
Edkins, of Shanghai, who found that a con¬ 
siderable portion of this dye was made near 
a city called Kia-hing-foo, situated a few 
miles west from Shanghai. Dr. Lockhart, 
writes from information procured by Mr. 
Edkins that the bark of two kinds of the 
tree known as the ‘green shrub’ (Luk-char,) 
one wild, which is called the white, and 
another cultivated, which is called the 
yellow, are used to obtain the dye. The 
white bark tree grows abundantly in the 
neighbourhoods of Kea-hing andNingpo ; the 
yellow is produce at Tsah-kou-pang, where 
the dye is manufactured. This place is two 
or three miles west from Wang-steen, a mar¬ 
ket town situated a little to the soutli of Kea- 
hing. The two kinds are placed together 
in iron pans and thoroughly boiled. The 
residuum is left undisturbed for three days, 
after which it is placed in large earthenware 
vessels, and cotton cloth, prepared with lime, 
is dyed with it several times. After five or 
six immersions the colouring matter is wash¬ 
ed from the cloth with water, and placed in 
iron pans to be again boiled. It is then taken 
up on cotton yarn several times in succession, 
and when absorbed in this way it is next 
washed off and sprinkled on thin paper. When 
half dry the paper is pasted on light screens 
and strongly exposed to the sun. The pro¬ 
duct is called Lukkaon. Ill dyeing cotton 
cloth with it, ten parts are mixed with three 
parts of subcarbonate of potash in boiling 
water. “The dye made at Tsah-kou-pang 
is not used to dye silk fabrics, because it i$ 
only a rough surface which takes it readily. 
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To colour tilk with it, so much of the mate¬ 
rial must be used that it will not paj. All 
cotton fabrics, also grass-cloths, take the colour 
readily. The dye does not fade with washing, 
which gives it a superiority over other greens. 
It is sent from Kea-hiug as far as Shan ting. 
It is also made in the province of Hoonan and 
at Ningpo, but the dye at these places is said 
to be of an inferior quality. It has long been 
used by painters in water-colours, but the 
, application of it to dye cloth was first made 
only about twenty years ago. If some method 
could be discovered of applying it to silk 
fabrics it would* become still more useful.** 
The chips brought from Kea-hing were iden¬ 
tical with the “ Soh-loli,’* or “ Loh-zah’* 
(Rhamnus, sp.) The mode of extracting the 
dye from the bark or wood (for both seem to 
be used), as practised by the Chinese, appears 
to be slow and tedious, but with tlie European 
knowledge of chemistry this might possibly 
be improved. From these investigations it 
would appear 'that two colouring principles 
are necessary to the production of this dye. 
This howeveiv will not affect the value of it as 
a rich and permanent green, a quality which has 
been appreciated by the French manufacturers, 
and which is also well known to the Chinese.— 
Fortune's Residence among the Chinese^ page 
167. 

Chay-root, —Dr. Heyne’s description of dye¬ 
ing cotton yarn with chay-root, is as follows : 

The yarn being washed and untwisted that 
it may not become entangled and being "so 
separated that every part may be equally 
penetrated by the colouring matter, is divided 
into bundles of thirty or forty threads, through 
each of which at the middle and extremities 
a cotton thread is loosely sewed, but so as to 
allow of every thread being exposed to the 
sun's rays when huug up and the threads 
spread out on a bamboo. 

The yarn is washed and cleansed in cold 
water aided by half an hour’s manipulation, it 
is, then kept in water in covered vessels till it 
acquires a putrid smell which takes place in 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, during 
which it is occasionally pressed and worked 
for a quarter of an hour together, it is then to 
be Ivashed as clean as possible, beaten on a 
stone or earthen pot and then huug up 
to dry 

While this process is going on a lye is pre¬ 
pared of the ashes of the plantain or other 
tree in cold water, it is an object to have this 
lye of sufficient strength which is determined 
by addiiig to a small quantity about half as 
mueh gingilie oil and giving to it a gentle 
motion : should it turn immediately white 
having no visible globules of oil swimming on 
the surface, it is good. 
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The quantity required of clean lye being 
poured off and strained, sheep dung in the 
proportion of three ounces to a pint of lye is 
dissolved in one-half of it, and this solution is 
again stiained. The other half ot the lye is 
mixed with half its bulk of gingilie oil and 
half as much tsiky (the saponaceous water 
procured during and retained from former 
process being in fact a solution of soap in 
water) the two liquors are then mixed together ; 
and if things are favourable, a milky scum 
arises. 

The proportions required for, say half a 
pound of a yarn, would be gingilie oil half a 
pint by two pints, tsiky, (soapy liquor from 
former process) a quarter of a pint, sheep 
dung two or three ouuces. 

The yarn having been thoroughly imbued 
with this mordant is dried in the sun for 
some hours, it is then agaiu soaked and dried 
as before. Tlie same uight it is treated with 
au additional portion of mordant ; is put into 
covered vessels and allowed to remain till 
morning. If any mordant remain the same 
process is again repeated. 

The yarn is at uight moistened with the lye 
first prepared diluted with one-third of its 
bulk of water and put into covered vessels. 
The yarn in drying, it should be remarked, 
should have the position constantly changed 
to prevent the mordants or lye from accumu¬ 
lating in the lower part. 

Next day the yarn is spread out to dry on 
the bamboo, it is taken in at night and treated 
with lye, this alternate soaking or thorough 
moisteniug with lye at night and exposure 
during the day are continued without iuter- 
missiou till the yarn appears saturated with 
lye, or iu fact till the oil is converted into 
soap, this if the lye is sufficiently strong may 
occupy five days. This is ascertained by 
washing a few inches from off the bundle 
in water holding some astringent in solution 
a whitish scum will arise, and it is from the 
feeling of this scum when worked between 
the hands, and the appearance of it afterwards 
that they determine the state, the workman 
being satisfied of the completion of this process, 
the yarn is again moistened for one day, 
morning and evening, with much diluted lye 
or plain water. The yarn may be immediately 
washed, but the process is much improved by 
retaining it for some weeks probably to allow 
the anamalizing matter to get fixed. 

Before washing it thoroughly the yarn is 
washed iu a small quantity of water which 
receiving the soapy 'particles in solution is 
retained by the dyer under the denomination 
of tsiky, it gradually acquires some consistence 
aud a disagreeable smell. The yarn is then 
washed iu a tank till nothing of the mordant 
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soemingly remaias, but the smell and a certain 
softness to the touch. Occasionally the whole 
process is again repeated. 

The yarn being thus thoroughly impreg¬ 
nated with the mordant, a cold infusion of 
cassah leaves in water is made, and after some 
hours the yarn is put into it and handled in 
such a manner as to expose every thread to 
its action, it is allowed to remain therein all 
night, the quantity of leaf used in the infusion 
is so great that it resembles a paste. 

Next morning the water is wrung out 
from the yarn, the adhering leaves are shaken 
off and fresh ones with an equal quantity of 
chay-root substituted for half a pound of yarn, 
a handfurof each is sufficient: after two hours 
the yarn Is laid in the liquor. 

The same process is repeated on the third 
day ; by this time the yarn usually changes 
to a reddish yellow colour with occasional 
red spots, a liquor in which to soak the yarn 
is now prepared of a handful of chay-root in 
water. 

On the fourth day the yarn will appear in 
the evening of a light red colour, it is to be 
treated in the same manner as on preceding 
days, and a similar liquor to the last named is 
prepared for soaking it in at night. 

On the fifth day the yarn is washed in a 
tank and afterwards dried in the sun : as usual 
for soaking it in at night, a liquor is prepared 
of pounded cassah leaves mixed with gingilie 
oil sufficient to form a dry paste, of which 
about half an ounce is mixed in the usual 
portion of water after standing two hours a 
handful of chay-root is added and the yarn 
immediately immersed for the night. 

The mode of proceeding on the sixth day 
is precisely similar, but the liquor for the 
night is prepared wholly of chay-root. 

On the seventh day the yarn is again 
washed, dried, &c., on this and the next day 
it is immersed in a liquor composed of equal 
parts of cassah leaves and chay-root in water. 

The yarn is now boiled in a liquor composed 
of that strained from it at the last night’s 
process with the addition of chay-root, a hand¬ 
ful for half a pound of yarn, and sufficient 
water to give room to agitate the yarn freely. 
The pot containing the liquor is placed on the 
fire which is kept up briskly till it begins to 
boil, it is then kept simmering till a rose- 
coloured froth rises and covers the surface 
when the fire is withdrawn and the pot with 
its contents allowed to cool gradually ; during 
the boiling, the contents of the pot is stirred 
quickly so as to expose the yam as little as 
possible to the action of the air, when cold the 
yam is taken out an4 washed in a tank beaten 
as usual and dried in the sun; its colour 
should be a bright and lively red, if it fail it 
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is occasionally brightened by steeping once 
more in a liquor composed with cassah leaves 
and chay-root, the former being mixed first 
with a little gingilie oil, a temporary brilliancy 
is further given by putting it in a cold infusion 
of safar wood. 

The process appears to have been introduced 
for nearly eighty years into Europe : of late, 
improvements have been made but the process 
is still a tedious one. 

Madder —In Ure’s Dictionary of Arts 
under “ Madder,” several processes are 
described with minuteness : the following is 
one iu which the several processes in use at 
Elberfola are enumerated : 

1. Cleaning the cotton by boiling in a 
weak alkaline bath for four hours ; cooling 
and rinsing. 

2. Working it thoroughly four times over 
in a steep consisting of 300 lbs. of water, 15 
lbs. of potash, 1 pailful of sheep’s dung, and 
12^ lbs. olive oil, in which it should remain 
during night. Next day it is drained for an 
hour, wrung out and dried, this treatment 
with the dung steep and di 7 ing is repeated 
three times. 

3. It is now worked in a bath containing 
120 quarts of water, 18 lbs. of potash and six 
quarts of olive oil, then wrung out and dried, 
this steep is repeated four times. 

4. Steeping for a night in the river is the 
next process ; a slight rinsing, wringing and 
drying in the air. 

5. Bath made of a decoction at 110° F. of 
semul and not gulls in which the goods remain 
during the night, they are then strongly wrung 
and dried in the air. 

6. Aluming with the addition of potash 
and chalk ; wringing, working it well through 
this bath where it is left during the night. 

7. Draining, and strong rinsing, the fol¬ 
lowing day piling up in a water cistern. 

8. Rinsing repeated next day and steep¬ 
ing in water to remove any excess of alum 
from the fibres, the goods continue in the 
water till taking to the dyeing bath. 

9. The maddei’ing is made with addition 
of blood, sumach, and nut galls, the bath js 
brought to the boil in 1J hour and kept boil¬ 
ing for an half an hour. 

10. The yarn is rinsed, dried, boiled from 
24 to 36 hours in a covei’ed copper, with an 
oily alkaline liquid ; then rinsed twice, laid 
two days in clean water and dried. 

11. Finally the greatest brightness is at¬ 
tained by boiling for three or four hours in ^ 
soap bath containing muriate of tin^ after 
which the yarn is rinsed twice, over-steeped 
and dried. 

This is an instance of the very Jittle |M*o- 
gress that art has made in simplifying a pro- 
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ceA8 which at first sight seems unnecessarily 
tedious, the superiority in the result is, 
chiefly to be attributed to the solution of salts 
of tin used to brighten the colours. 

Morinda. —In many parts the roots of 
the Morinda umbellata are employed instead 
of chay-root in dyeing cotton yarn red : the 
colour is neither so bright or so durable. 
Dr. Heyne thus describes the process. Take 
3^ lbs. of white cotton yarn and soak it in i 
1J lb. of gingilie oil: a strong lye made of the | 
ashes of the milk hedge, and the yarn steeped 
in it for four nights being dried in the sun 
during the day, it is then washed in brackish 
water and dried in the sun. 

Five seers (kutcha 13^ lb. ?) of togara root 
finely powdered are put into a pot of water 
together with the yarn and kept all night over 
a fire of cowdung, in the morning it is taken 
out and dried in the sun, the same process is 
repeated for two successive days and nights 
which completes the process. It is probable 
that a superior dye might be obtained if the 
same nicities were observed ns in dyeing 
with chay-root. The green dye, China, 
the ^^louk-ka^' “ lo-kao^' or “ hingAok' 
was first made known to Europe in 1845 
since which time, scientific men have prose¬ 
cuted inquiries regarding it. Its price in 
China has continued steady at 24 dollars the 
catty. In China, the green cloths dyed by 
this material, are called liou-sai^ but are 
known to the trade as so-lo-pou, green colour 
cloth, when dyed by the bark : nghiou4o~se 
(green iiymphaBa colour) and nghiou-lo-pou 
(green nymphaea cloth,) that is, cloth dyed 
with the lo-kao of the colour of the leaves of 
the nymphiea. Each piece of liou-sai, is feet 
chin, long, and one foot or one foot one inch 
broad, and in 1848, cost from 50 to 53 cents. 

In addition to the lo-kao, the French Consul, 
M. Montigny, sent one green dye stuff called 
pih-chou-elle, ten catties of which coat 4,920 
sapeques : and another called tong4oh, green 
paint said to be prepared from the no-me, fifty 
catties of which cost 20,800 sapeques. Tong- 
loh is the Chinese for verdigris, and no-mi is 
the Chinese name of the glutinous rice. From 
this plant, it is not probable that any green 
dye can be prepared, and tong-loh is proba¬ 
bly the green substance. obtained from the 
berries of the loh-chou. Lo kao or lou kao, 
in Chinese signifies green glue or green lac, 
and all who have sent samples of the green 
dye itself, call it lo kao or lo kiao. In Can¬ 
ton it is louk-ko ; in Fokien liok-koa and lek- 
ko. Th|B first considerable consignment of 
tbe*green dye was received in Paris in 1853, 
since which date, it has become an afticle of 
trade* At the Universal Exhibition held at 
Paris in 1855, samples of green dye were 
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exposed, and Dr. Royle subsequently stated 
that there are three kinds of the green dye of 
China or green indigo. The first from China, 
the second from the Burman empire, and the 
third from Assam. That from the valley of 
the Brahmaputra, in Assam, is called roum, 
and is extracted from a species of Ruellia* 
This plant, the specific name of which is not 
known, or a nearly allied species is culti¬ 
vated with the same object in Pegu and 
Burmah. It is altogether different from the 
lila-roum, which is the product of the Wrigh- 
tia tinctoria of R. Brown, which by some is 
supposed to be the R. Comosa, Wall, the 
Ebermaiera axillares, De Cand. Others point 
to the R. Comosa, Roxb., which is the R. 
eucoma of Steudel, and the Buteroea ul mifolia 
of De Cand, MM. Edan and Remi, in 1854, 
reported that, they had procured a very 
fine green from the fruit of the lo-za, but 
were unsuccessful in regard to the bark. 
Mr. Fortune informed Mr. Edan that with¬ 
out doubt the bark of the lo-za was em¬ 
ployed to furnish the stuff with which to 
dye cloth green, and that the fruit was 
used in the preparation of green paint for 
paper. These points were repeated by M, 
Remi in 1855. All the experiments hitherto 
made with the bark and the leaves of the 
Rhamnus chlorophorus and Rhamnus utilis, 
have not been decisive. M. Persoz has 
succeeded in extracting a yellow dye from 
the bark of Rhamnns chlorophorus and the 
berries of the Rhamnus utilis, but he could 
not discover a trace of the green dye in 
the extracts prepared from the berries of both 
kinds, which were sent to him by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India. Nevertheless, 
if we are to receive the united testimony of 
Fathers Helot and Aymeri, MM. Arnaudtizon, 
Edkins, Fortune and Remi, we must believe 
that it is the bark of the branches, and perhaps 
also of the roots of the Rhamnus chlorophorus 
and Rhamnus utilis, but especially of the 
former, that gives to the green dye that 
brilliant colour which it assumes under the 
influence of artificial. light. The fruit, at 
least that of the Rhamnus chlorophorus, 
probably yields a green colouring matter 
analogous to the bladder green, and differing 
from the true green dye both in colour and 
properties. The Chinese declare that other 
species of the same genus have dyeing 
properties. The Pe-piu lo-chou, is the Bham- 
nus chlorophorus of DeCaisne ; and the 
hong-pi to-chou, the Rhamnus utilis and the 
author remarks that, “ Until some European 
chemist shall have discovered traces of the 
reen dye in some of the parts of the plants 
am about to treat of, the flowers, the 
ben ies, the seeds, the leaves, the Imrk or the 
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toot, it cannot be asserted that these plants are still later a scarlet. According to Waldstein 
tOally those thoChinese use to dye their cottons and Kitaible, the green berries of Rv tinctorius 
•with or from which they prepare the lo kao.'* have dyeing properties similar to those of the 
There are some European plants which dye fruit of R. catharticus, but more esteemed by 
a green colour, the blue-flowered Scabions, is the dyers. The inner bark of R. infectorius 
used for that purpose iu Sweden : the Melissa dyes yellow, when fresh : brown-red, when 
officinalis yield under the action of spirits of dry. The dry bark of the R. frangulayields 
wine, a permanent green dye, and the a brown or dark-red, and the fresh a yellow 
Mercurialis pereiinis yields a permanent blue , dye, and its root as w^ell as the bark and seeds 
green. The green dyes from the Rue Ilia ; ] of R. catharticus, a yellow and volatile colour 
Justicia tinctoria, Lour.; Adeiiostemma named Rhamno-xanthine^ which is dissolved 
tinctoriura, Cass. ; Sanseviora laete-virens, by the alkalis and converted into a magnifi- 
Ham. ; Asclepias tiugens, Roxh. ; Melissa cent purple. The bark of R. catharticus and 
officinalis, Aiww., have not yet been examined. R. alaterniis dye yellow: the wood of the 
Various plants stated to yield a green dye, latter species dyes dark-blue, and the root of 
colouring matter have been examined, but in R. infectorius a brown. The leaves of R. 
vain for the green dye of China, there are the alaternus yield a yellow colour, and those of 
Arundb phragmitis, Lmii. ; the Artichoke, R. frangula, a greenish yellow. A mixture 
deadly night shade, wild chervil, ash-tree, of the cuttings of R. alaternus, which yield a 
lucerne, Lycopersicum esculentum, Mill. ; dark-blue, with the fresh bark of the same 
Mercurialis perennis, JAnn., Ronabea arborea, buck-thorn and ofR. catharticus, R. frangula, 
Blanco ; the groundsel and the common field and R. infectorius, which contain a yellow 
clover. In the experiments of M. Michel, colouring matter, ought to produce a green, 
he has obtained tolerable greens from the It is established tliat the European Rhamiii 
berries of Rhamnus catharticus, Linn., and contain a volatile principle, and nearly the 
Rharanus alatuvnus, Linn.^ but not improving same changes take place in the colouring mat- 
by artificial light. He found that cloth taken ter of the several species, from red to violet, 
out of the bath w’ith a light nankeen dye, to blue, to green, and to yellow. The lo kao 
and placed at night on the grass, had assumed possesses similar qualities, and it is possible 
towards morning and long before it was that the green dye, so remarkable when cx- 
exposed to the rays of the sun, a deep green posed to light, is a compound of blue and 
colour. A damp atmosphere and dew were yellow linving se{)nrntely the same property 
found to in(;rease • the intensity of the tint, and united in the bark of R. chlorophorus. 
The lower side near the grass was scarcely But M. Rondot su8))ects that the supple- 
Ht all coloured, and a cloth left all night in mentnry yellow requisite to produce the green 
a dark room was found in the morning to be of lo koa is not obtained from one of tlie 
unchanged. M. Rersoz found the fruit of a Rhamni, but from the hoang-chi, the fruit of 
buckthorn to yield a pretty lilac or silk. | Gardenia, or the hoai-hoa, the fiower bud of 
The green fruit of the Rhamnus infectorius, j the Styplino-lobiurn Japouicum. In ISoo 
(Avignon berries ; R. saxatilis, Linri.), j when Mr. Robert Fortune was sent to China 
Persian berries of R. alaternus, Linn., and | by the E. I. Company to procure tea plants 
R. amygdalinus Desf, afford a yellow colour. ! for the nurseries in the Himalayas, he was 
The fruit of the R. fraugnla, Amw., gathered i particularly directed to give his attention to 
in July and August before they are ripe, yield ! plants of that country stated to produce a' 
according to Dambouniey and Leuchs, a fast i green dye. Accordingly he sent seeds and 
and brilliant yellow. According to Bnchoz, a ! samples to the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
green. And when they ai’e i i[)e, in Septern- i Bengal, from which numerous plants have 
her and October, they dye a purplish blue been forwarded tor all parts of India. It 
without any mordant, and green, violet and ! seems established that the trees from which 

the green dye is prepared are two species of 
Rhamni, one wild, called by the Chinese 
white skin, and which grows in abundance 
fermented, very fine and fastgreen.«, varying iu the vicinity of Kiahing and Ningpo. The 
from an apple to a dark-green. The colour- other is called yellow skin by the Chinese, is 
ing matter of the berries of the R. infectorius, cultivated at Tsoh^kaou-pang, where some 
is—yellow before they are yellow, and dark- thirty men are employed in the .preparation 
purple red as soon as they have attained ma- of the dye stuff. M. Fortune sent to India and 
turity. Buchoz notices a similar peculiarity to England plants of both the cultivated and 
in the fruit of the R. catharticus, before wild species. The flowers, leave?, roots, 
ripening it yields a saffron-red ; after raa- bark and fruit have all been indicaled as the 
toity, a green, known as bladder-green, and part of the plant from which the l0 kou was 
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prepared. The wild species is a shrub and 
is called hom-bi-lo-za, from the circumstance 
that when its bark is boiled in water, a white 
scum is formed, which subsequently passes to 
rose, hom-bi, meaning 3ed-8cum bark. The 
bark of the pa-bi-lo-za, or white skin, however 
long it be boiled. The Pe-pi lo-chou, or 
Rhamnus chlorophorus, is cultivated between 
25® and 36® of N. L., but more especially, 
about the 30* and 31* of N. Lat. The hong- 
pi-lo-chou or Rhamnus chlorophorus, is men¬ 
tioned as high as N. L. 39® and down to 
N L. 30®. This seems the hardier buck-thorn 
and capable of withstanding the severe frosts 
of Tchi-li, but it is evident that both species 
exist in abundance in the northern parts 
of the province of Tehe-kiang, over a space 
of 45 square miles. Lo sa, or Lo-za or Lok 
zah is the term applied to the branches, of 
the plant when tied up in faggots for sale to 
the dyer. But there are two kinds of such 
faggots, one termed pa-lii-lo-sa, or white¬ 
skinned green vine branch, and the other 
hoin-hi-lo-sa, red skinnetl green vine branch. 
Father Helot states that the people of Can- 
toii, on whose mountains the plant grows, 
call it lieu-lo-chouy —willow green tree. 
Fortune states that a fanner near Hong- 
tcheou-fou, who had some plantations of the 
cultivated Rhamnus, named it loll sah, and 
soh-loh-shu. Mr. Sinclair gives hwuy-chiang- 
chi or lee-chi, as the name of a bark used in 
Fokien for dyeing (xitton green. The Hong- 
pi-lo-chou has all the characteristics of a wild 
shrub. The magnificent lustre, is only ob¬ 
tained after immersion in the infusion of the 
pe-pi-lo-chon. At Aye, Father Helot w^as 
assured that the lo-kao, was prepared from 
the bark of the pe-pi,—and the dyers of Khiu- 
tcheou-fou described a process for dyeing silks 
and cottons with the pe-pi only. It would 
seem that the pe*pi alone yields violet, blue 
and green, acc.ording to circumstances, and a 
peculiar kind of the lo-kao, or green dye on 
cloth of a watery green tending to azure, 
with lime or alum ; that the hong-pi yields 
a yellow to impart a green to the colour, and 
that the lo-kao is impure if the admixture of 
this yellow be in too great a proportion. The 
«hrubs from which the green dye is obtained 
are thorny. Rhamnus tinctorius of China 
differs from R. chlorophorus only in the shape 
of the calyx. The Khamni indigenous to 
Chinfi are— 

R. cronatus, Sith. and Zuccarini^ Japan, 

R. globosus, Bunge, North China, 

R. lineatus, Lour. Berchemia Loureiriana, De Cand, 
China, Coohin*China. 

Mt. De Caisue told M, Rondot that an 
English, horticulturist had reared a fecrophu- 
laraceous plant, which had been sent to him 
air the Lo-za. 


Ma-ly is the name of a tree growing wild in 
the province of Hit-cheou, the bark of which 
is used to dye common cloths, 

Toxocarpus Wightianiis, Hooker^ is the 
Asclepias curossavica of Lour, It is called 
in Chinese Ma-li-kiu. 

The Chinese have two modes of dyeing 
green, first, with the flowers of the hoai-hoa 
and indigo ; second, by indigo alone. 

Green-dyes, —Since the middle of the 18th 
century, various accounts have been published 
of stuffs which dye fibrous substances Of a 
green colour. Amongst these, the Tsai of 
Cochin-China was mentioned by Poivre about 
the year 17,50, and again by Fatlier Horta in 
1766. Poivre’s small work, printed at Ver¬ 
dun in 1768, mentions that “ Tsai,” on being 
fermented like the indigo, furnishes an abun¬ 
dance of green flowers, which of themselves 
yield an emerald green and persistent dye. 
Father Horta, writing in 1766 seems to re¬ 
peat the above when he states that the Tong- 
kiuese cultivate a plant named tsai” as he 
says, found only in Tongkin and Cochin- 
China, which, being steeped, furnishes a green 
flower, that yields a very strong emerald 
green dye. The word “ tsai” is not Cochin- 
Chinese, but Chinese, and has two meanings, 
a plant or herb, and a pot-herb or vegeta¬ 
ble. Subsequently in the year vii. of the 
French Revolution, a green dye plant of Co¬ 
chin-China, was brought to the notice of 
Europe by de Cossigny, under the name of 
Duih-xanh, He describes the plant as very 
like balm, and adds that a green fecuia is 
obtained from it by trituration, and used to 
dye every shade of green. 

Chinese Green. —M. Rondot’s book entitled 
Notice da Vert de Chine, contains, specimens 
of calico and silk dyed with the ‘ green,' 
and engravings of two plants, Rhamnus 
utilis and Rhamnus chlorophorus, from 
which it is derived. These plants are new 
to European cultivators ; they are, however, 
allies of the Rhamnus theezans, which 
has long been known as a tree from which 
the poorest class of Chinese pluck the 
leaves to use as a substitute for tea. The 
colour of the dyed silk is remarkably bright, 
a blue green, one of that class of colours 
which increase in brilliance in the light. It 
contains, in fact, some immediate principle 
which can only be developed by light, and it 
is a nice task for chemists to discover what 
this is. Persoz says that light will have to be 
more and more regarded as an industrial 
agent ; and of the Chinese gi een he remarks 
that it is sui generis, containing neither 
yellow nor blue. By experiments m^e at 
Lyon, it appears that six species of the 
European Rhamnus yriW yield a green dye* 
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Sttitieard’d Manual of Trade of India mentions also forward. It takes half an hour to dye a 
what Europeans call Green Indigo. M. whole “ than” of cloth. The oil is obtained 
Xefevre, Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochin- from the seeds of the plant yielding the green* 
China, was acquainted with the green dye, and dye, and expressed in the ordinary bazar 
one of his Cochin-Chinese interpreters at fashion in the common “ koloo,” it has a 
Touranne informed him that the green dye beautiful colour, limpid and burns well, 
plant grows in the provinces of Quang-nam Carthamus tinctorius, the safflower, is a 
and Qiiang-duCf but especially in the latter in p^^tty annual plant, found wild in Egypt and 
the vicinity of Hou6-fo—and that it imparts theLevaut. The petals of the safflower contain 
a green dye both to silk and cotton, and he ^ colouring matter insoluble in water, and 
supposes it possible that the faacula of the called cartham^ine, derived probably from the 
dinh-xang (xang in Cochiu-Chinese means oxidation of a peculiar principle existing in the 
green yellow) may be identical with the petals, called carMafwtne, and by Dumas, caK 
“ tsai,” of Poivre and Father Horta. In thatnous acid. When a weak soda solution of 
1779, Charbentier de Cossigny when noticing carthamine is left in contact with oxygen, it 
the dinh^xanh asserted that the Indigo plant, fi^^gt becomes yellow and then red, and on satu- 
when boiled by a process differing from that rating this red liquor with citric acid, red car- 
foUowed to obtain the blue, also yields a green thamine is thrown down. The affinity of car- 
fecula. Neither Loureiro, in his Flora, nor tham^ine for cotton and silk is such, that when 
Pigneaux and Taberd in Uieir dictionary, it is recently precipitated, those substances im- 
make any allusion to the “ dinh-xanhy" green mediately combine with it, and become at first 
dye of Cochin-China. M. Rondot seems to rose-coloured, and afterwards of a fine red, 
think that the TsaV^ and Dinh-xang^* are that they may be thus dyed without the 
identical : and that the plant belongs to the intervention of the mordant ; the stuffs so 
genus Melissa or is identical with the Mercuria- ^yed are rendered yellow by the alkalis, and 
lis perennis. He adds, however, that Correa colour is to a certain extent restored by 
considers the “ Tsai” of Poivre to be from the the acids. Carthamdine is never used in dye- 
Justicia tinctoria of Lour, and Roxb. and the -^vool. When it is precipitated from con- « 
Peristrophe tiuctoria of Nees. About 1780, ceutrated solutions, it furnishes a liquid paint, 
Loureiro noticed the green dye of Cochin- which, evaporated upon saucers, leaves a 
China, called Kim4ong-nhuom^ a product of residue of somewhat metallic lustre, used as 
this plant, the leaves of which he describes as ^ pink dye-stuff, and which, mixed with fine- 
saturated with a gi’een dye, and used in dye- jy powdered talc and dried, constitutes com¬ 
ing cloths of a beautiful colour, and M. M. mon rouge. Safflower also contains a yellow 
Pigneaux and Taljerd agree with Loureiro in substance soluble in water. When the infu- 
this account of its properties. evaporated it leaves an extract very 

The Kaiboung-hoiing^ and the Cham4on4a ^' soluble in water, precipitated by acids and 
were also noticed by Loureiro as green dye soluble in alkalis. It is not reddened by 
plants of Cochin-China. The Kai-boung- oxidizing agents. The safflower is cultivated 
boung, is the Aletris Cochin-Chinensis of in China, India, Egypt, America, Spain, 
Loureiro and the Sauseviern loete-virens of j and some of the warmer parts of Europe, 
Haworth in his Horttis floridis cocincince. I and is indigenous to the whole of the 
The other plant,the C/mm-/on-/rt is Spilanthus i Indian Archipelago, A large quantity is 
tinctorius of Loureiro, the Adenostemma' grown in and exported from Bali. The 
tinctorium of Cassini, and both a blue and Chinese safflower is considered the best, 
a green colour are stated by Loureiro to be and that from Bombay is least esteemed, 
obtained from the pounded leaves, optimam ; The price of safflower in the English market 
tincturam cceruleam viridemque. He adds varies from £l to £8 .per ton, according to 
that this colouring matter is also obtained and quality. The annual quantity imported into 
equally brilliant from the indigo plant. England is from 400 to 500 tons, Jths of 

Vegetable Green-dye. —Dr. R. F, Thomp- ; which is sent from Calcutta, and about 150 
son. Civil Surgeon of Malda, writes as to a tons is grown in the Dacca Collectoraie.— 
green-dye as follows :— Engl. Cyc., p. 787; Tomlinson^ p» 333/ 

^‘One maund of the dried leaves will dye Simmonds, p. 450; Faulkner, 

1,280 yards of cloth of a fine apple green The Javanese, who of all the Malayan 
colour. The supply cheap and unlimited ; race, have certainly made the high^t pro- 
cultivatitm easily extended from cuttings or gress in all the useful ai*ts, hare a specific 
seed, requires little care or watching'as no term for dyeing or tinting,—” madal but 
animal will eat it. The plant is doubly valu- the Malays express it only by the '^rd for 
able from the seeds yielding a fine clear limpid dipping, ” chalup^ Yet the only' generic 
dil for burning purposes, sample of which I words which either of them possesses for 
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colour,’’ are the Sanscrit, warna; and the 
Portuguese, tinta. Their colours are usually 
sombre,—little varied, but generally fast. 
Blues are always produced from indigo, 
yielded for the mo^t part by the ludigofera 
tinotoria, as in other parts of India but in 
Sumatra, occaaionaily, from the Marsdenia 
tinctoria, a plant of the natural order of the 
Asclepiadesd. Yellows are produced from 
the woods of two species of Artocarpus, the 
jack and champadah, and from turmeric ; and 
reds from the bark of the root of the “ mang^ 
kudUf'* the Morinda umbel lata,—from the 
“ kusumba-jaiva^'^ safflower or Carthamus 
tinctoriusj from the “ kusumba-kling,^^ which 
is the annotto, or Bixa orellana, from the 
sapang, or sapan-wood, Caesalpinia sappan, 
and from the nidus of the lac insect. Black 
is produced from the rinds of the mangostin 
fruit, and of the Katapang^^ Terminalia 
catappa, with sulphate of iron. Sails and 
nets are dyed, and perhaps also tanned with 
a wood called in Sumatra “ which is 
the Eicinus tanarius of botanists. The moi- 
dants used are rice-bran, alkalis from the 
combustion of some vegetable matters, as the 
fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the cocoauut palm, 
and alum brought from China. 

Yellow Dyes .—“ Aabarg,” produces a yel¬ 
low for silk, 

AkaUbir” gives a yellow dye ; the wood 
of the jack, the root of the pyschotria, the 
bark of the gamboge trees, the flowers of the 
butea, the rind of the Bengal quince, and the 
leaves of the meraecylon and the touk-yat, 
all produce bright yellow dyes. 

A plant grows wild in the southern part of 
the Chittagong district. The Mug make yel¬ 
low and red dye, by grinding the plant and its 
roots into powder, and boiling the same in 
water. The colours are dull but seem to last 
for a long time. 

Pupli chikay .—The bark of the pupli 
root is used in Mysore and elsewhere, as 
yielding an orange dye. It is treated with 
alum, myrobolans, &c. This dye stuff is in 
very common use in India, and deserves a 
fair trial in Europe. The pupli is seldom 
used alone, but generally as an adjunct with 
chay-root, to produce a rich chocolate colour, 
or, if with galls, a black. 

The red dye obtained from the roots of the 
Morinda citrifolia is equal in every respect to 
that of the sapan wood ; it is in fact in geue- 
ml use with the natives for dyeing the yam 
of the native cloths, both silk and cotton; 
and with the exception of some specimens 
of Java dyes obtained from the same tree, 
bettei* single colours of the kind are* rarely 
seen ; it must be borne in mind in relation to 
such a comparison, that the use of, mineral 
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mordant in the native process is unknown, and 
with the exception of weak ley made from 
the ashes of some of the plants of the jungles 
no other application is made beyond the 
simple solution of the extract from the wood 
itself. 

Catechu has been used in India to give a 
brown dye to cotton ; and has lately been 
very extensively employed in the calico- 
printing works of England. The salts of 
copper with sal-ammoniac^ cause catechu to 
yield a bronze colour which is very perma-^ 
nent. The proto-murinte of tin produces 
with it a yellowish brown. A fine deep 
bronze hue is also produced from catechu by 
the perchloride of tin, with an addition of 
nitrate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives 
a brown, and nitrate of iron a dark-brown. 
For a golden coffee brown, catechu has 
entirely superseded madder, one pound of it 
being equivalent to six pounds of that root, 

Japan materials for dyeing are taken from 
a species of Betula, from the Gardenia ilorida, 
Polygonum Chinense, barbaturn and aviculare, 
all produce a beautiful blue colour, much like 
that from Indigo, The leaves were first dried, 
then pounded, and made into small cakes, 
which were sold in the shops. 

In late years, in the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, coal-tar colours have been 
largely brought into use as dyes, and several of 
them have been employed by the dyers of India, 
and are likely to become considerable imports. 
Mauve first, about the year 1856, and next 
magenta about 1868, were made known, but 
each year has seen additions to this remai'kable 
class of dyes, and when it is mentioned that of 
madder alone to the value of about 2,150,000/. 
is annually imported into Great Britain, about 
£1,000,000 worth of which is retainedfor con¬ 
sumption there, and that one of the coal-tar 
colours will take its place, their importance 
cannot be exaggerated. It is from benzol, dis¬ 
covered by Faraday in 1825, that all the ani¬ 
line colours are prepared, and the latest dis¬ 
covered colours were from the hydrocarbon. 
Authracene, Alizarine, discovered in 1831, 
is the colouring principle of madder, but it is 
supposed that Authracene will take its place. 
In the year 1848, purpurine, a second colour¬ 
ing matter in madder, was discovered. It 
contributes to the full and fiery red colour in' 
ordinary madder-dyeing, but dyes a bad 
purple, alizarine being essential to the latter. 
Many of the coal-tar colours are derivatives 
of aniline, one of the organic bases found in 
coal-tar. By the action of nitric acid, benapl 
is converted into a dense yellow oil, called 
nitro-benzol, and by the action of n^ent 
hydrogen, tMs new compound is transfprmed 
into Aniline, Bunge’s blue, is obtw^ed from 
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flie destructive distillation of coal. The base 
of magenta is rosaniline, which now takes the 
position formerly held by aniline. Mauvine 
is the basis of the mauve. A product of 
rosaniline is aldehyd, from which, with hypo- 
sulphate of sodium, is formed the splendid fast 
colour aldehyd green or night green.— Dr, 
Mason's Tenasserim^ Mr, E, O'Reilly in 
Journ, Ind. Arch.y Thunhery's Travels, 
Vol, iv, pp. 61-90. 

DYE-PHAL, Anglo-Beng. Grislea 
tomentosa.— Roxb- 

DYER’S BUGLOSS, Eng., is one name of 
the alkanet, the root of Anchusa tinctoria, a 
native of Britain. But, in the Paujab, a root is 
in use as a dye, to which the name of alkanet 
is given. It is probably the root of Onosma 
emodi, fVall, as other species of Onosma, 
also Echium rubrum and Lithospermum 
tiuctorium are in Europe and elsewhere, sub¬ 
stituted for alkanet.— Birdwood% 

DYER’S GREEN WEED, a native of 
Britain, the Genista tinctoria, W., yields a 
yellow dye, and, with woad, a green-dye. 

DYER’S OAK, Quercus infoctoria. It is 
also called Gall Oak, because the gall or nut- 
gall is produced in it. It is a native of the 
countries from the Levant to Kurdistan, and is 
supposed to yield the product known as Mecca 
galls, E. I. galls ; and Bussornh galls.— 
Birdwood, 

DYE-STUFFS, a term applied to drugs 
aud dry-salteries of every kind used by dyers 
in producing colours.— Poole, Statist, of 
Commerce, 

DYER^S WEED, Reseda luteola, a native 
of Britain, yields oil ofweld” seed. It is also 
known as dyer’s yellow weed. It affords a 
beautiful yellow dye, from which Dutch 
pink is obtained.— Birdwood, 

DYE-WOODS, a mercantile term applied 
to all kinds of wood, from which colouring or 
dyeing matter is extracted. About 50,000 
tons of dye woods value £300,000, are annu¬ 
ally imported into Great Britain.— Poole, 
Statist* of Commerce, 

DYJA, also written daija, a dowry or por¬ 
tion which the hindoo wife brings a husband in 
marriage. It is the Maritagium of the Civil 
Law, Wilson, in a note to Mill’s India (Vol. 
i, p. 447), says that amongst the hindoos the 
practice of purchasing a bride by a dower is 
apparently of modern growth and a violation 
of the law,” There are, however, passages 
in Menu on the subject which appear contra¬ 
dictory. These passages would imply the 
observance of both practices ; and the same 
may perhaps have continued till the time of 
the Greek invasion, for Arrian (Indica, cxvii,) 
days the Indians neither took nor gave money 
in marriage ; while Megasthenes {Strabo, Lib. I 
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xv), says their wives were purchased for a 
yoke of oxen. Amongst the agricultural tribes 
in the North-west Provinces, the present 
practice is most usual for the bride’s father 
to purchase the bridegroom, so that the man 
receives the dowry, or Dyja, which consists 
for the most part, of money and household 
utensils. Thus, even when the daughter of 
Jye Chund was forcibly abducted by Pirt’hi 
Raj, her father sent to him the richest gems, 
the fruits of the victory of Beejy Pal, inesti¬ 
mable wealth, pearls, elephants and dyes. 
This system, the fruitful source of fe¬ 
male infanticide, arises from the almost 
universal desire to obtain for the^daughter 
the privilege of marrying into a higher family; 
which is only to be acquired by purchase. 
Sometimes, indeed, an imaginary purchase is 
made, similar to that which took place at 
certain Roman marriages, under the name of 
Coemptio ,—though of course not with a view 
of securing the peculiar kind of privileges 
which the Coemptio gave,—but merely as a 
type of a custom of which the bleach is 
thought preferable to the observance. This 
subject is uoticed in Steele’s Summary of 
the Law aud customs of Hindoo castes.”-^ 
Elliot, 

DYOKARAN, Maleal. A blacksmith. 

DYOOMANEE, Sans., from div, the sky, 
and manee, a precious stone. 

I DYSCHIRIUS, a genus of the Coleoptera 
of Hong Kong. 

DYSOPUS, Barbastellus, Hipposideros, 
Kerivoula, Myotis, Plecotis, Pteropus, Rhi- 
nolophus, Rhinopoma, Nyctecejus, Scotopho- 
lus and Vesper til io, are genera of bats in 
India. 

DYSOXYLON, a species, in Java yields a 
fruit used as garlic. 

DYSOXYLON CHAMPIONII, a great 
tree of the central province of Ceylon, found 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet.— Thw, En. 
PL ZeyL, p, 61, 

DYSOXYLON MACROCARPUM, BL 

Guarea binectarifera, JRoxb. Cat. 

Amoora ficiformis, Wight Illutt. i. 147. 

A great tree of Ceylon, found in the central 
province, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, and 
at Batticaloa.— Thw, En, PL ZeyL, VoL i, 

p. 60. 

DYSOXYLUM MULTIJUGUM, Arn. 

Guarea pauiculata, Roxh, 

A tree of Chittagong and Tipperah, 

Vol. ii, p. 240. 

DYTE or Asura Dyte, of the hindoos, 
Titans, were either the aborginal Bhils or the 
Scythic hordes.— Tod's RajasthanyVol, 
p. 94. 

DYTERIA, a town in India, in L. 75* 59 
E., and L. 18* 44' Jl. 
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DyTISCUS GRISEUS, one of the aquatic 
•coleoptera^ is found in Europe and in Bengal. 

DYUPETI, also Dyupetir. A name of 
Indra, seemingly the origin of the name 
Jupeter, perhaps from jiva, life, and pitra, 
father. Dyupetir may, nowever, be from 
words deo, god, and pitra, father, or from div, 
the sky, and pitra, father. 

DYUTA, Sans. Gambling with diee, 
•chess, &c., or betting on cocks, rams, &c. 
Dyuta-pratipad, also Dyuta-purnima, in hiii- 
<looism, is the night of the last day of the light 
half, and eve of the first day of the dark half 
•of the month Kartik, which is to be spent in 
gambling, in honour of Lakshmi the goddess 
of fortune.— Wilson. 

DZAY KEIRA, a town in India, in L. 
74” 20' E., and L. 20” 52' N. 

DZASSAK. In Hi, the tsiankinn has 
authority over the Eluth and Chahar of his own 
central province of Hi, who have also Chinese 
ministers ; over the Eluth, Chahar, and Has- 
sack under the tsantsan minister, resident at 
Tarbagatai, and over the mohaniedans of 
the eight cities in Hi, south of the Tien Shan, 
who are under resident ministers of different 
degrees. In the Uliasutai province, which 
receives, a small garrison from the 
tsiangkiun of Shansi, there are Tangnu 
Ilriaukai, some of them yumuh, herds¬ 
men, some tasang, peltry-men, under the 
tsiangkium in observation at Kurun, who is 
farther supreme over the ministers at Kobdo, 
having charge of the Mingat, Eluth, Chak- 
siu, Altai Uriaukai, and Altai-Nor Uriau- 
kai of the far province. On the borders of 
Tibet, are Tamuh, or Dam Mongol under 
8 standards, amenable to the authority of the 
resident tsantsan. Of the feudal constitu¬ 
tion of these tribes, it will bo advisable 
to note the following particulars. The six 
?ning, chalkan oi* leagues, into which these 
24 tribes are formed, are each under a 
head or elder, and a lieutenant, chosen from 
a list of Dzassak, presented to the emperor 
by the Colonial Office. Every tribe is bound 
to assist any other in the same league 
which may be 'in danger. Once in three 
years, the leagues are mustered by four high 
commissioners selected by the emperor from 
incumbents of high civil and military posts 
in the empire ; their visit is of a thoroughly 
inquisitorial character. The Dzassak are in 
turn compelled to pay visits to Peking ; the 
year in which it is not the duty of this or 
that Dzassak to go, ho sends a taikih ; on 
stated occasions all assemble in court costume 
to ^0 homage in token of fealty before the 
door consecrated to Majesty at tlie head¬ 
quarters of the tribe. The internal economy j 
of the Outer, is much the same as that of 
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the Inner Mongolians. Their Dzassak are 
ennobled by all the same titles except tapu^ 
nang^ of which there are none. Some of the 
Dzassak, whether otherwise ennobled or not, 
have the title Khan, which is superior to 
any of the rest, and brings with it a 
higher allotment of pay and gifts. Their 
chalkan or leagues, have each a Captain- 
general and a Lieutenant like the Inner 
Mongols, and are, like them, mustered and 
inspected triennially. Their military organiza¬ 
tion is, with a few exceptions, the same. 
First, in the region of outer Mongolia, we 
find four leagues of Kalkas, each under a 
Khan : 1st, the Tuchetu khanate, numbering 
20 standards under 58 tsoling ; 2d, the Sain- 
noin, 24, including 2 Eluth standards, in 
tsoling companies ; 3d, the Tsetsen, 23 
standards in 46^ companies ; 4th, the Dzas¬ 
sak tu, under 19 standards, including one of 
Khoits, in 24^ companies. Now come the 
Durbet, in two wings, each of which is a 
league under a lieutenant-general, appointed 
as above: the left comprising 10 standards 
of Durbet and one of Khoit, in 11 companies ; 
the right three of Durbet and one of Khoit 
in 17 companies. Their position is beyond 
the north-west frontier line of the Dzassak tu ; 
they extend across the province of Kobdo, 
north of the city of that name, and their 
troops, amounting in 1,812 to 1,400 makia, 
were under the tsantsan of the Chinese 
government at Kobdo. The two wings are 
subject to one Khan. U nder the same officer of 
Kobdo, are the troops of the new Turguth of 
the Uruugu River, in the south-east of the same 
province, and Hoshoit of the Djabkan, farther 
north. The former under two standards in 
three companies, which would give but 150 
makia, form a league, the single standard and 
company of the latter, furnishing 50 makia, 
belong to none. Under the Kurun general 
are 595 Tasang families of Uriankai Tangnu 
paying two skins of marten fur, and 412 
pay 80 graymouse skins under the tsantsan 
of Kobdo, 412 of Altai Tangnu, paying 
graymouse skins, 256 marten skins, and 
429 paying four fox skins each : also 61 of 
Altai Nor Tangnu paying graymouse skin, 
and 147 paying marten fur. Of Yumuh there 
are, under the general, eight companies of 
Uriankai, and under the tsantsan, seven of 
Altai and two of Alti Nor. Of the leagues 
whose soldiery is under command of the 
tsiangkiun of Hi, there are four of old Turguth 
and one of Hoshoit distributed in five circuits. 
The north contains the old Turguth of Hopok- 
siloh, three standards in 14 ; the east, those 
of TsirhoJang, two in Y ; the west, those of 
the River Tsing one, in 4 companies. These 
are north qf the Tengkivi, stretching well 
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into Tarbagatai. Following the outline of ] 
modern Kansuh, we find in the north«east of | 
the Tsing Hai, or Koko Nor, territory, five 
tribes in one league of 29 standards ; it is 
peculiar in having no captain or lieutenant | 
like the rest. Their standards are 21 of 
Koshoit id 80 companies; one of Khoit in 
1 ; fo^r of Turguths in 12 ; one of Kalkas 
in 1/; and two of Choros in 6^ companies. 
Their fighting strength in 1812, would thus 
Jbe 5,025 makia under the command of the 
' Eesident at Si-ning, on the borders of Kansuh. 
There are mohamedans in Kami and Turfan, 
as well as in the cities in East Turkistan. 
— Waders Chinese Army^ pp, 68 to 70. 

DZA-WET-THA, Burm. Hydrochlorate 
of Ammonia 

DZAYTANA, a town in L. 74* 3E E., and 
L. 21* 10' N. 

DZIALA, Pol. Cannon. 

DZUNGARIA, a territory in Central Asia, 
separated from Chinese Tartary by the Tian- 
Shan range of mountains. Late in the seven¬ 


teenth century, Hojah Appak, of Kashgar, 
of the party of the White Mountain, sought the 
aid of Galdan Khan, sovereign of the Eluth 
or Kalmuk of Dzungaria. Taking advantage 
of the occasion, Galdan Khan, in 1678, invaded 
the states south of the Tian Shan, carried off 
the khan of Kashgar and his family, and 
established Hojah Appak over the country 
in authority subordinate to his own. Gi*eat 
discord for many years followed, sometimes 
the party of the White Mountain, sometimes 
the party of the Black Mountain being upper¬ 
most, but some supremacy always continuing 
to be exercised by the khans of Dzungaria. 
In 1757, however, the latter country was 
conquered by the Chinese, who, in the follow¬ 
ing year made a tool of the party of the 
White Mountain which was then in opposition 
and succeeded in bringing the states of Turk¬ 
istan, also, under their rule .—Yule Cathayy 
VoL ii, p. 547. 

D’ZUTU, Tel. See Hindoo. 
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EAGLE. 

E. This letter of the English language 
has three distinct sounds, as iu the words 
“ here/^ her, and there. 

In Sanskrit, the E is always long ; and the 
sound of theArabic E can be bettor indicated 
by the English letter “y ” but to imitate the 
sounds of some of tlic letters of the languages 
of South-Eastern A sin, the English B has to 
be duplicated, thus Ee. To obtain, by means 
of the English E, its sound as in “ there** 
the “ e’* is usually accented as in Veda, 

E. This letter in the Chinese tongue means 
a barbarian, and is applied by them to all 
foreigners, as tlieliindus apply Mh’lecha, the 
Greeks and Latins, barbaros and barbavns. 
In the 50tb article of the British Treaty with 
the Chinese, it was stipulated that E should 
not be used to designate the people of Bri- 
ta-in. Yuen is another Cliineso term for 
foreigner, the exact meaning of which has 
not been mentioned, and the tcrTn “ Hung- 
mou yin,’* “red-bristled man” was also 
applied to the Britisli. 

EAGLE, Eng. 

Nesr, Arab. Nisr, IIeb. 

Nesbr, Chal. Sherza, Hind. 

The Eagles, the aqunlina?, arc arranged by 
naturalists as a sub-family of the falconidm, 
of the order Raptorcs or Birds of Prey, the 
Accipitres of.Linnrens and the Rapaces and 
Raptatores of otlier authors. Dr. Jerdon 
further divides the Aqualirifo into five groups, 
viz., True Eagles, Kite Eagles, Hawk Eagles, 
Serpent Eagles, and Fisliing Eagles. They 
are birds powerful in fliglit aaid are often 
named in Scripture. Job xxxix, 27 says 

Is it at thy voice that the caglo soars ? 

And therefore maketh his nest on high ? 

The rock is the place of his habitation. 

He abides on the crag, the place of strength. 

Thence he pounces upon Ids prey. 

His eyes discern afar off. 

\8t,^Tnie Eagles. 

(a.) Aquila chrysaetos, Livn. The Gol¬ 
den Eagle. 

Falco niger, Gmel. I Aquila flaph 0 Bnia,IIonosoN* 

„ melanonotus, Lath.| „ nobilis, Pallas 

The Golden Eagle is found over tlie greater 
part of Northern and Central Europe, Asia, 
and America, it is however rare in India, and 
only in the Himalaya, for, in Oudh and the 
N. W. Himalaya, it is the Lammergeyer, to 
which Europeans give the name of Golden 
Eagle. It is named Berhuii and Bjurkut by 
the Mongols, and is the Bearcoote which 
Atkinson notices in his travels. It is 3 Jeet 
to 3^ feet long, and the Kirghis and other 
Mongol tribes train it to kill antelopes, foxes 
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and oven wolves, it is carried on a perch 
betwixt two men, or on a horse. 

(/l) Aquila Imperialis, The Im¬ 

perial Eagle. 

Aquila tnnglnik, Gmel. AquiUiNlpaleusis,HoDGS. 

,, heliaca, Sav. chrysaetos, J erdon 

„ bifasciata, Guay 
and Haudw. 

B>iis, Beno. I Jumbiz, Hind. 

Jumiz, Hind. | 

The Imperial Eagle is found throughout ‘ 
the Himalaya, is not uncommon in Central 
India and on the Table Land, but is rare in 
the South of India. It commences to seek 
its prey about an hour after sunrise, hunting 
slowly at no great elevation over bushy 
valleys and ravines, and occasionally over 
cultivated ground,pouncing on hares,florikin, 
rats, lizards, &o., but will eat carrion. 

(c.) Aquila Naovia, Gmel. The Spotted 
Eagle. 

A. inelanaetus, Sav. I A. vittata, Hodgs. 

,, clanga, Paj.l. | 

Bukayari Jiyailha, Bend. I Nallagadha, Tel. 

Kaljanga, Hind. | 

The Spotted Eagle is found throughout 
India, N. Africa, Western Asia and the S. 
of Europe, and is tolerably common in the 
Carnatic and in Malabar; it prefers the 
vicinity of cultivated places, it lives on small 
animals, rats, squirrels, lizards, and frogs. 

(d.) Aquila fulvescens. Gray. The 
Tawny Eagle. 

A.punctata,G rey & Haiidvv. A vindiana, Fiunk, 

„ fusca „ „ ,Tebd. 

„ naovioides, Blyth. 
Wobnb, Hind. Salwa, Tel. 

Ali, Tam. Dholwa of the Wagri. 

Alawa, Tel. Bursamil of the Yerkli. 

This resembles the Imperial Eagle in 
miniature. It is found in a great part of 
India, is very abundant in the Deccan, but 
is unknown in Malabar, Bengal, and to the 
East of India. It prefers dry open plains. It 
quests slowly over fields, and feeds on hares, 
partridges, rats, lizard.s, and occasionally 
enters villages and towns and carries off 
I chickens and ducklings. It pursues and 
I robs kites, falcons, and other birds of prey, 
(c.) Aquila hastata. Less. The Long 
Legged Eagle. Spizaetus punctatus, Jerd. 
Jiyadha, Hind. I Phari Tisa, Hind. 
Gutimar, „ | 

This Eagle is not common. It robs bird’s 
nests. 

(/.) Aquila pennata. Gmel. The Dwarf 
Eagle, also Garden Eagle, 

Aquila minuta, Brehm. I Butaquila strophiata, 
Spizaetus miIvoide.s, J erd, ( Hodgs. 

Bagati Jumiz, Hind. I Punja Prandu, Tam. 
Gil’hrimar, „ [ Oodatal Gedda, Tel. 

! 
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Tliis oaglo is found in Western Asia, N. 
Africa and S. Europe, and throughoxift India, 
frequenting groves of trees, gardens, and 
cultivated land, and pouncing on squirrels, 
rats, doves, pigeons, cbickens; hens with 
chickens readily recognize it and call their 
young to them. Crows often pursue it out 
of their bounds. 

' 2nd,—Kite Eagles. 

(g.) Noopus Malaiensis, Reluwardt. The 
Black Eagle. 

Aquila per-niger, Hodgs. | Nisaetus ovivorua, Jerd. 
Hengoug, Bhot. I Adavi Nalla Gedda, Tel. 

Lahmong-Bong, Lepcu. | 

This eagle is found in most of the hilly and 
jungly districts of India, in Burmah and 
Malayana. It is generally seen circling or 
qluesting for prey at no great height. Its 
chief food is obtained by robbing bird’s nests 
of the eggs and the young. 

3rJ .—Hawli Eagles. 

(li.) Nisaetus Bonelli, Temm. The Crest¬ 
less Hawk Eagle. 

Nisaetus niveug, Jerd. I Aquila intermedia, 

I Bonellf. 

M’hor-augah, Hind. I Rajali, Ta.xi. 

M*bor-angi, do. | Kundoli-salwa, Tel. 

This eagle is about 27 inches long, and is 
found throughout India, in iho hilly and 
jungly districts. It preys on game birds 
and peafowl, ducks, herons nnd waterfowl, 
also on tame pigeons. Dr. Jerdoii thinks 
it could be trained to hunt hares, antelopes, 
fawns and bustard. 

(^^) Limnaetus nivssus, Temm. Change¬ 
able Hawk Eagle. 

Paolo limnaetus, Vigors. | Nisaetus pallidus,HoDGS. 
Sadal, Benck 

This small eagle occurs in Bengal and 
NoHh to the Himalaya, and Easterly into 
Burmah, Malayana and the Archipelago. 

(y) Limnaetus cristatellus, Temm. The 
Greeted Hawk Eagle. 

Faloo Latliami, Tick. | F. cirrhatus, Gmel. 
Bhah-Baz, Hind, | Jutu Bhairi, Tel. 

The Crested Hawk Eagle is found through¬ 
out Central India, the peninsula, and 
Ceylon, and is said to inhabit the Himalaya, 
Kamaon and Bhutan. It sits on a high tree 
and pounces on hares, partridges, young pea¬ 
fowl, junglefowl, &c. 

(k.) Limnaetus Nipalenois, Hodgs. The 
Hpotted Hawk Eagle. 

NiBaetusNepalensis, Hod. I Faloo orientalis, Tehm. 

„ puloher, „ | 

Reyore Buox. 1 Kauzha Cbil, Lep. 

This has boen found in the Himalaya, 


Kbassya Hills, and Ceylon. It kills pheasants, 
partridges and other small birds. 

(Z.) Limnaetus Kienierii, de Spoire. The 
Rufous-Bellied Hawk Eagle. 

Spizaetus Albogularis, Tickell. 

This is found in the Himfilaya and^Cen- 
tral India, but is l are. 

(m.) Limnaetus caligatus, Horsf. Is a 
dark coloured bird of Malacca. 

4:th.—Serpent Eagles. 

(u.) Circaetus Gallicus, Gmel. The Com¬ 
mon Serpent Eagle. 

C. bracbydactylus, Meyer. 

Sap-maril, Beng. Pamula Gedda, Tel. 

Mal-patar, Can. Rawul of the Wagri, 

Samp-mar, Hind. Koudatulle of the Yerkali. 

Pambu Praiidii, Tam. 

This Serpent Eagle is found in the South 
of Europe, North Africa, all over India and 
Asia, and prefers the open ground, questing 
like a harrier. It eats any creature, but 
snakes and lizards are its chief food, hover¬ 
ing in the air, and pouncing suddenly like a 
stone down. It seizes with its talons the 
snake by the part of the head, and the 
snake often twines its body around the bird, 
and encumbers it. 

(o.) Spilornis cbeela, HamZ. The Crested 
Serpent Eagle. 

Falco albidufl, C'uv. CircaetusNipalengisJIoD. 

„ vmdulatus, Vigors. Buteo Bacba, Franklin. 
Circaotua „ Jeud. „ molaiiotia, Jerd, 

Tilai-baj, Brng. Gooni, Can. 

Sab-clieer, „ Botta-genda, Gond, 

Furj-baj, „ Murayala, Mahr. 

Nalla Pamula gedda, Tel. 
Tbo Crested Serpent Eagle is found all 
over India, in Assam and Burmah. It lives 
on snakes, lizards, rats, frogs, and insects. 

(p.) Spilornis Bacha, Band. From Java 
and Sumatra is the Falco Bido, of Hors- 
field. 

(g.) Spilornis spilogaster, Blainv. From 
Ceylon and Southern India. 

(r.) Spilornis holospilus. Vigors. Is from 
the Phillipines. 

5ZA .—Sea Eagles^ or Fishing Eagles. 

(s.) Pandiou iialisstus, Z/wm. TheAsprey 
or Fish Hawk. 

Pandion Indicus, Hodgs. | Pandiou flumialis. 

Macharya, Beng. Maoha-rang, Hind, of 

Mach-manga, „ Nepaul. 

„ moral, „ Verali adi pong, Tam. 

Bo-la* „ Kora-min-gedda, Tel. 

Pantiaag, Lepch. HegguU of Yerkali. 

The Fish Hawk of Europe, Africa and Asia 
is spread all over India, abundant near the 
coast and along marine lagoons, 
from a great height into the sea 
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off a goodly sized fish, but is frequently 
robbed by the HalisBfcus leucogaster. P. 
Leucocephalus, Gould,, occurs in Australia. 

(t) PolioBBtus ichthyeetus, Uorsf, The 
White Tailed Sea Eagle. 

Pandion linoatus, Jerd. I Icthyrctus lucariua, Hod , 

lothysBtus bi-color, Gray. Ilaliaettia plumbous, 

„ Horsfieldii, Hodos. | Hodgson 

Mach-moral, Benq. | Mudhuya, Hind. 

This Eagle is rare, south of the Nerbudda, 
but common in Hindustan, Burmah and 
Malayana. It hVes chiefly on fish, but will 
carry off a teal or wounded duck. 

(u.) Polio 80 tu 8 humilis, Temm. A minia¬ 
ture of the last, is found in Malacca and the 
islands. It is the I. nanus of Blyth. 

(t;.) Haliaetus fulv’ivonter, VielL The 
llingtailed Sea Eagle. 

Falco Macei, Temm. Hallaotnsunicolor, Gray. 

Ilalieotus ,, Blyth. „ lanceolatus, Hodgs. 

„ albipes, Hodos. 

Macharang, Beng. Bala, Bp:Nn. 

„ manga, „ Kokna of the Kol. 

„ korol, „ Ugus, „ „ 

Koral, Benq. 

The Ring Tailed Sea Eagle is found 
throughout the N. of India, along the 
Ganges and Indus up to Kashmir. It lives 
on fish, turtle and snakes. 

(tr.) Halioetus leucogaster, Gmel. The 
Grey Backed Sea Eagle. 

Blagms leucogaster, Blyth Falco blagrus, Daud. 
Ichtbyaetus oultrungus, „ dimidiatus, Raffles 
Blyth. „maritimus, Gmel. 

This Sea Eagle is found throughout India, 
in Burmah, Malayana and Australia, chiefly 
on the coast and near the mouths of rivers. 
It lives on sea snakes, crabs, rats, and on 
fish which it picks up on the beach. 

(x.) Halieetus leucocephaliis is of N. 
America and N. B. Asia, Jerdon. Birds of 
India, pp. 67 to 86. 

EAGLE STONES of the ancients, one 
of them was probably the bon due nut of the 
Guilandina bonduc, and the Greeks be¬ 
lieved that the Eagle Stone or .Stiles 
were only found in the nests of eagles. The 
Eagle Stones are the Hajar-ul-akab of the 
Arabs, who describe them as resembling 
tamarind stones, but hollow, and found 
in eagles* nests and believe that the eagles 
bring them, from India, King, See uErolites. 

EAGLE WOOD. 

Agalugen, Ar. Agalocha, Eng. 

Hgoor, Beng. Black agalocha, „ 

it Bois d* aigle, Fb. 

^r, Duk. Agallochee, Gr. ? 

Aget4ioiit, Dut. Agallochum, of Diosooiides. 

Lign aloes, Eng. Ahel, Heb. • 

Alpeswood, „ Ahelim, „ 

Eagle wood, „ Ahiloth, „ 

Incense wood, „ Ud-i Chini, Hind. Pers. 
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Ud-i Hindi, Hind. Pers, Garu, Malay. 

„ „ Kimari, „' Itayu gahru, „ 

„„Bukhoor,„ „ Paod’agila, Port. 

„ „ Samudri, „ „ Pao d’* aguila, „ 

Aggnr, „ „ Paoffaquila, „ 

Kalambak, Jav. Agara, Sans. 

Agallochum, Lat. Agarhu, „ 

Al-camericum, „ Kisna, Siam. 

Lignum aloes, „ Agaru, Tam. 

Xylo-aloe, „ Agaru, Tel. 

Tarum of I*liny, „ Ki^shna agaru, „ 

Agila gahru,ALAY. Haud and Ud of Goroias. 

A highly fragrant wood, much esteemed 
by Asiatics for burning as incense. It is 
made into the pastilles, called Ud batti, iu 
Hindi. There are several kinds iu commerce, 
and supposed to bo obtained from the Aloexy- 
lon agallochum, Lour., Aquillaria agallocha, 
lloxh., the Aq. Malaccensis, Lam, and the 
Aqnilaria secundaria, q. v. The Eagle wood 
seems to be a resinous deposit in the interior 
of the tree. A good specimen of it is in the 
Government Central Museum, Madras. It 
is mentioned in Num. xxiv. 6; Prov, vii. 17 j 
Gant. iv. 14. In Siam, only one kind of tree is 
known to produce this, it is only found in one 
tree out of twenty, and labourers often cut up 
several before finding any of it. It chiefly 
occurs in the trees on tlie islands, in the 
Gulf of Kambodia. They have a knowledge 
of the outward indications and felling the 
tree preserve the dark diseased portion which 
is sold at ten shillings the pound.— Brs. 
Bowring, Siam : Royle, 111 Ilim.Bot.O*Shaugh* 
nesey and Roxburgh, Ping. Cyc., Voigt. 

EAGRE. Chin, called in India, the ^^BoreJ* 
That of the Tsien-tang river, is famous in 
Chinese history. According to Chinese 
proverb, it is one of the three wonda • of the 
world, the other two being the del us at 
Tang-cban and the thunder at Lung-chan. 
As in other countries it appears generally 
on the 2nd or 3rd day after the full 
or change of the moon or at what are 
called spring tides, and particularly in spring 
and autumn, about the time the sun is cross¬ 
ing the line. Should it so happen that 
strong easterly gales blow at these times the 
Eagre rolls along in all its grandeur and car¬ 
ries everything before it. Dr. Maegowan 
gave an account of it at Hang-chow-foo. 
Mr. Fortune from a terrace in front of the 
Tri wave temple saw, on a sudden, all traffic 
in the thronged mart suspended porters 
cleared the front street of every description 
of merchandize ; boatmen ceased lading and 
unlading their vessels and put out into the 
middle of the stream, so that a few minutes 
sufficed to give a deserted appearance to the 
busiest part of one of the busiest city in 
Asia: the centre of the river teemed with 
craft from small boats to large b^^, in¬ 
cluding the gay flower-boats, loud shouting 
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firom the fleet annouucod the appeatance of 
tbe flood which stemod like a glistening 
white cable stretched athwart the river at its 
month as far down as the eye could reach. 
Its noise, compared by Chinese poets to that 
of thunder, speedily drowned that of the 
boatmen, and as it advanced at tlie rate of 25 
miles an hour—it assumed the appearance of 
an alabaster wall or rather of a Ccitaract four 
or five miles across, and about thirty feet 
high, moving bodily onward. Soon it reach¬ 
ed the advanced guard of the immense as¬ 
semblage of vessels awaiting its approach, 
all intently occupied in keeping their prows 
towards the wave which threatened to sub¬ 
merge everything afloat: but tlieir boats all 
Vaulted, as it were, to the summit with per¬ 
fect safety, and when the Eagre had passed 
about half-way among the craft, on one side 
theyweroquietJyreposing on tliesurface of the 
unruffled stream, while those pii the nether 
portion were pitching and heaving in tumul¬ 
tuous confusion on the flood. Others were 
scaling with the agility of salmon the formid¬ 
able cascade. This grand and excii-ing scene 
was but of a moment’s duration; The wave 
passed up the idver in an instant, but from 
this point with gradually diminishing force, 
size and velocity, until it/ceased to be per¬ 
ceptible, whichOhiueieaccounts represent to 
be eighty miles distant from the city. A 
slight flood continued after the passage of 
the wave, but it soon began to ebb. The 
Chinese say that the rise and fall of the t ide 
is sometimes forty feet at Hang-chow. Tfie 
maximum rise and fall at spring tides is pro¬ 
bably at the mouth of the river, or upper 
part of the bay, where t he Engre is liardly 
disooverable. In the Bay of Fundy, where 
the tides rush in with amazingvelocity, there 
is at one place a rise of seventy feet, but 
there the magnificent phenoTnenon in ques¬ 
tion does not appear to be known at all. It 
is not, therefore, wliero tides attain their 
greatest rapidity, or maximum rise and fall, 
that the wave is mot with, but where a river 
and its estuary both present a peculiar con¬ 
figuration .—A Res, among the Chi,, j). 817, 
See Bore. 

EAJATA. Can. Elate sylvestris. 

IJAPAY. According to the Karen, the 
Creator. See Karen, jp, 468. 

EAR-GIJJLIE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about fourteen inches in dia¬ 
meter, and eight feet in height. It is not a 
useful wood.— Edye's Ceylon, 

EARL George Windsor, devoted many 
yaftrs to the investigation of the countries 
races of the Extern Archipelago, the 
p^noipal part ofhis writings on whicil appeav- 
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ed in the Journal of the Indian Archipelag®. 
He also wrote a book on that Archipelago. 

EARNEST MONEY, Bnq. Tirmantha, 
Tam. This is paid down in almost every 
transaction of India. 


EARRING, Ei/oTia, Gr. Innures, Lat. 
mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 4—Judges viii, 24— 
Hos. iii. 18 are worn in the ears, by men and 
women in eastern countries, and other 
ornaments are wo 7 *n round the neck like the 
gulden bulla and leather torum of the Roman 
youth. Fhilacteries are mentioned in Deut. 
vi. 8, ix. 18. 


EAR-SHELLS, belong to the genus Ha- 
liotis and family Haliotidm of the Mollusca, 
EARTH, English. 


Ar.'ul, Arab. 
Myay, He km. 
Globe, Eng. 
World, „ 
Terre, Fit. 


Danya, Hind. 
Terra, Lat. 
Zamin, Pers. 
Bhu, Bansc. 
Bhuni, Tam. 


Tbe surface of the globe has 81,625,625-J^ 
sq. miles : of which the waters are 23,814,121. 
The surface covered with water is, therefore, 
to dry land as 3'8 to 1*2. Tlie islands form 
scarcely of tbe continental masses. In 
astronomy the symbol of the earth (5) is 
the inverted emblem of life, and probably 
bears some reference to terrestrial corrup- 
tioTi and decay. Pm-for’5 6’a^^^r?/,p.ll97,Maury. 

EARTHENWARE. 


Aardegoed, Dut. 
Crockery, Eng. 
Vaisselle do terre, Fr. 
Poterie, „ 

Irdcno Waaren, Gkk. 
Cheiiikam, Guz. Hjnd. 
Stoviglie, It. 


Terraglia, It. 

Gliuiauff) naezynia, Pol. 
Gorseliotschnuo possodu, 
Rus. 

Loza do barro, Sr. 

Paid, Tam, 

Kunda, Tel. 


Porcelain, stone-ware,flint ware, delft, iron¬ 
stone,Chinaware, &c.— Faulkner, McCulloch. 

EARTH—GOD. Human sacrifices are 
made to this deity, in the Tributary Mehnis. 
See Ammun, Chinna Kimmedy, India, 
Moriah, Sacrifices. 

EARTH NUT. Arachis bypogoa. Ground¬ 
nut, 

EARTH OIL is found in great abundance 
in Buvraab, where deep pits are sunk to 
obtain it. It is found more or less in almost 
every Residency of Java, oozing into wells 
dug in certain spots in the ground, for it to 
drain into .—Journal of the Indian Archie 
pelago.Nos. VI- — XTI. June — December, 

]), 268. See Naphtha, Petroleum. 

EARTHQUAKES. Eng. 

Myay-gyee, Burm. ] Zalzalab, Hind. Pers. 

Captain Baird Smith, in his Memoir on 
Indian Earthquakes, enumerates one hun-^ 
dred and sixty-twp of them between the 
years 1800 and 1842. Many of which were 
felt in the Del^ of the Ganges and since 
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3 842, there have been at least fifty more 
shocks felt in various parts of Southern 
and Eastern Asia. Captain Baird Smith 
iikewivse refers to a preat storm and earth¬ 
quake that devastated Calcutta in 1737, 
published in the Gentlemen’s Magazine 
printed in 1738-39, which runs thus:—“In 
the night between the 11th and J 2th Octo¬ 
ber 1737, there happened a furious hurricane 
at the mouth of the Ganges wliich reached 
60 leagues up the river. There was at the 
same time a violent earthquake wliicli threw 
down a great many houses along the river 
side. In Golgotta (Calcutta) alone, a port 
belonging to the Jhiglish, two Inindred 
liouses were thrown down, and ihe high and 
magnificent steeple of the English church 
sunk into the ground without breaking. It 
is computed that 20,000 ships, barks, sloops, 
boats, canoes, dec., have been cast away ; of 
nine English ships then in the Ganges, eight 
were lost, and most of the crews drowned. 
Barks of 60 tons were blown two leagues up 
into land over the tops of liigh trees : of four 
Dutch ships in the river three were lost with 
their men and cargoes; 300,000 souls are 
said to have perished. Tlie water rose forty 
feet higher than usual in the Ganges.” The 
steeple of the church was described to have 
been lofty and magnificent, and as constitut¬ 
ing the chief ornament of the settlement. 

On the 11th November 1842, occurred 
a severe earthquake of which Calcutta ap¬ 
peared to be the centre of emanation *, the 
shocks extended 300 miles North, to Dar¬ 
jeeling in the Himalaya Mountains; to 
Chittagong or 250 miles on the East; and 
to Monghyr or 210 miles on the West *, it was 
also felt on board the “ Agincourt,” seventy 
miles South of the Floating Light. 

The surface of the Soonderbuns has more 
than once sunk below the level of the ocean 
the evidence of subsidence are on the whole 
coast from Cape Negrais-to Akyab on the 
Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. The Island 
of Reguain or Flat Island, as well as all the 
other islets and rocks on that part of the 
coast of AiTacnn, are now undergoing the 
process of upheaval. This fact was brought 
to notice in 1840, by means of the nauti¬ 
cal surveys of the Brig “ Childers,” The 
co€ist from Akyab to Cape Negrais, is in¬ 
dented by deep and narrow gulfs similar to 
the fiords of Scandinavia, and lies within the 
prolongation of the great volcanic band of 
the Sunda Islands, which extends from Java 
to Sumatra, Barren Island and Norcondara : 
and “indeed all the islands on the coast of 
Arraoan bear evident marks of subteiranean 
fire. In the Island ofCheduba 300 miles 
South-East from the Sandheads, in latitude 
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18® 6F N., longitude 93® 28' East, there 
are two mud volcanoes which rise to a 
height of from one hundred to two hundred 
feet. This line of upheaval is in the diieo- 
tion of N. W. by N., to S. E. by S. It is one 
hundred geographical miles in length, and 
varies in breadth from twenty miles to a 
very narrow strip of islets and rocks. The 
upheaval has been greatest in the middle 
of the line. At the Terribles it was 18 
feet; at ditfereiib parts of the N. W. reefs 
of Chednba, 22 feet; at the North point 
of the Island 16 feet; in the middle or the 
West Coast 18 feet; at the Southend 12 
feet; and the islands south of Cheduba to 
Foul Island 9 to 12 feet. The first‘symp¬ 
toms of upheaval were observed about the year 
1750 or J7G0 on the occurrence of a great 
earthquake by which the sea was driven over 
the laud and the effects of which were felt 
as far as the city of Ava. An earthquake 
is said to have occurred one hundred years 
earlier, and the inhabitants believe that a 
similar phenomenon occurs every century. 
In the island of Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geogra¬ 
phical miles north or nearer the Soonder¬ 
buns, a volcanic eruption took place sud¬ 
denly, east of the station, at 6 p. m. in Juno 
1852. Again, “oil Christmas eve 1856, 
the island was illuminated for miles around 
by a huge column of fire thrown up by the 
volcano, and in April 1857 about 10 a.m. 
the volcano was again in commotion.” 
learn from the Philosophical Transits, 
tioDs, (volume LIIL; and from the Jourit at 
of the Asiatic Society, (volume X., j: in- 
351-433,; as condensed by Sir Charles Lyeled 
that “ the town of Chittagong in Bengal, wah j 
violently shaken by an earthquake on tho^ 
2nd April 17G2, the earth opening in manias 
places, and throwing up water and iTfaioh 
of a sulphurous smell. At a place!t,^driven 
Bard avail a large river was dried ^hich ap- 
at Bar Charra, near the sea, a tract o campong. 
sunk down, and 200 people withyere over¬ 
cattle were lost. It is said that sixive, which, 
miles of the Chittagong coast sud»206. Two 
permanently subsided during tl point and 
quake,that Ces-lung-Toom, one ofn. Largo 
Mountains, entirely disappeared, aq the sea for 
sunk so low, that its summit onlyjolossal old 
visible. Foul Hills are also desood on the 
having been variously rent asuudohes broken 
open chasms for thirty to sixty feet i^ces from 
Towns which subsided several cubits much 
overflowed with water ; among others 
Gong, which was submerged to the depth of 
seven cubits. Two volcanoes are/said to 
have opened in the Seeta Canha hills. The 
shock was also felt at Calcutta.^ While the 
Chittagttug coast was sinking, a correspond- 
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ing rise of the ground took place at the 
Island of Ramree^Reguain, and at Gheduba.*’ 

’—(Johnston a Physical Atlas.) 

An earthquake of the 24th August 1858, 
was distinctly felt in Calcutta aud Madras 
on that day. Prome in Burinah, barely fifty 
miles east of the active volcanoes at Ramreo 
and Cheduba, suffered considerably, many 
pagodas were shaken down and houses des¬ 
troyed, aud a correspondent writing, 24tli 
August 1858, from Kyouk Phyuo, gave the 
following description of it. We had, he says, 
rain all yesterday,and to-day in all the pluvio¬ 
meters showed 7-3 inches. There was a 
nasty Arracaii atmosphere pervading the 
whole of the Island. The H. C. S. V. “Pro¬ 
serpine” had just undergone some repairs, 
and had started early in the morning for 
Akyab, but she liad not made much way 
when certain indications in the barometer 
induced the Commander, Captain Eales, to 
return and anchor again opposite the wharf. 
Between 4 and 5 p. m., a slight shaking of 
the floor was first perceptible, suddenly fol¬ 
lowed by a rumbling noise and a vibratory 
motion of the ground, till the earthquake 
became so violent that the stoutest heart 
was obliged to fly out of his house. This 
state of the upheaving vibratory action of 
fhe earth from E. to W. lasted for about 2^ 
minutes, and then suddenly ceased, but 
in that short time, though no lives were lost, 
iti^e School House, the Circuit bungalow, the 
Cktoherry were seriously damaged. The 
tall lost its upper part of solid masonry, and 
mineral pagodas were said have becu upset 
bfid toppled down hill. The earth opened iu 
tUrious places, and a peculiar bluish soft 
sandy matter devoid of any smell exuded 
trom them, and finally the horrible scene 
is a;ed by an eruption from the volcano, 
there a feai’ful convulsion of the earth had 
tion doeai witnessed in Arracan by the 
is not, tluhabitant. The barometer was 
greatest Phe Proserpine” was lying iu 11 fa- 
that the water at the time of the shock, and 
and its esttion felt by those on board was 
figuration.that experienced when running on 
See Bore. 1 the vessel, it is said, trembled in 
EAJATi of her. 

30uth-easternpoint of Java in south 
E APAl^ east long. 114® to Chittagong a 
VP^ditor. 3^000 miles, are twenty-seven 
EAR *^o|iive volcanoes and twenty-nine 
tree ones. Volcauic fire has frequently 
i>vy|;^en out from the bosom of the ocean op¬ 
posite Cheduba Island in lat. 19® H., and a 
few miles south of Pondicherry in 1757 A.D. 
a sub-marine eruption also took place. The 
volcanic fire near Cheduba, as was described 
hy an eye-witness, in 1846, rose into the 
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air as a brilliant column of fire illuminating 
the soft for miles. Across the Delta near the 
Rajmahal hills are several outpourings of 
lava which have taken place at different 
epochs, and numerous thermal springs close 
to these hills still proclaim the existence of 
lingering and smouldering, but deeply seated 
Bubterraiioan fires. 

The Lake of Loonar, about two miles in 
circumference, is a body of water low down 
in the crater of an extinct volcano and 
further west the site of the Aden can¬ 
tonment is also the crater of an extinct vol¬ 
cano. On the east, twenty miles north of 
Chittagong, is Seeta Koond, a hot spring, the 
gaseous exlialations on the surface of which 
may be inflamed by the application of fire. 

Earthquakes are repeatedly felt at Kabul. 
Vigne tells us (Pers. Narrat. 212) there are 
usually a dozen in the course of a year. While 
the British were besieged at Jellalabad, in 
1841, its walls were thrown down by an 
earthquake. 

In July 18— ? smart shocks of an earth¬ 
quake wore felt at Lahore, Rawal Pindee, 
Attock, aud Wuzeerabad. The shock of an 
earthquake was felt at Peshawar, on the 3 6th 
September, 18— ? about 7 a.m. The vibrations 
were barely sensible, but the concomitant 
rambling noise was well defined. On the 
afternoon of the same day, tho valley was 
visited by a dust storm, followed by drizzling 
rain, which continued throughout the night. 
On the 17th September the sky was densely 
overcast, and thunder was audible from tho 
direction of the Sufaid Koh ; no rain fell. 

In January 18— ? tlicre occurred a great 
earthquake, at Chittagong on the eastern 
coast of Bengal, and also at the Kangra 
Valley to tho North of tho Punjab, amid 
the N. W. Himalaya. The same earthquake 
occurred south at Sholapore, at Bombay 
at Mahableshwar and other places on the 
Western Ghats and in the Madras Presidency 
at Ramandroog, near Bellary. There was a 
great earthquake some four or five years 
back which was felt all over Bengal and 
right up into Assam. In this one also Dacca 
and Silchar iu Cachar have been moved; as 
also Assam, on the 14th December, a day 
previous to the shocks at Chittagong. The 
earthquake thus appears, as was considered 
probable, to have begun at the very Hima¬ 
laya. Dewangiri was also moved, an instance 
of oue of the most extended volcanic actions 
of which we have a record. 

An earthquake occurred at Bombay on 
the 8th December 1857. Mount Aboo is 
subject to frequent shocks of earthquakes. 

In North Aroot, in 1859, there occurred 
some shocks in Tripati and Chendragari. 
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One shock was felt at 5 p. m., on the 2nd 
February 18— ? and lasted for the space of 
a minute, taking its course from east to 
west. The noise resembled that occasioned 
by a railway train going at full speed. 
The tahsildar of Chendragiri reported that 
the sound was audible for the space of one 
minute, during which time the ground trem¬ 
bled and the shock was distinctly felt. On 
making enquiries he learned that the shock 
took its course from the foot of the Tiru- 
malay Konda, a hill seven miles north of 
the Chendragari kusbah, and travelling 
southward terminated at Thorno Kumbala, a 
village seven miles south of Chendragari. 
The shock was felt west as far as Pakala, 
some 10 miles off, and on the north-west as 
far as Bimavaram, 10 miles distant. The 
shock appears to have been very partial, as 
nothing of the kind was noticed in the Palar 
talooks. ^ 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Tri- 
chinopolyon Friday morning of 18— about 
a quarter before four. The shock lasted nine 
or ten seconds, passed on from west to east, 
and the extraordinary jarring and rumbling 
sound caused by it died away in the distance 
like thunder, not a cloud was visible in the 
heavens, which wore beautifully clear. 

One was felt on the 26th July 1854, all 
over lower Bengal. 

On the loth January 1869, a severe earth¬ 
quake occurred in Assam, Cachar, and Muni- 
pore: at Silchar, the ground rose about 20 feet 
in a long wave, and the river rushed back¬ 
ward for an hour. The earth opened in many 
places and volumes of blue sand and water 
were thrown up, and a similar splitting of the 
earth occurred at Muni pore. It extended a 
long distance into upper Burmali. It was 
very severe in the hills to the N. E. of 
Munipore. Even in the hills, the ground 
opened extensively and water rushed out 
with mud,people fell into the fissures and were 
injured. In the district of Chittagong and 
Eastern Bengal, earthquakes, have been 
felt every few years, some shocks having 
been pretty severe. Seta Khoond is perhaps 
the centre of volcanic action in the Chitta¬ 
gong district. 

The entire Eastern Archipelago rests on a 
volcanic base, circular in form, or nearly so 
commencing from the West Coast of Burmah 
and passing through the great islands of Su¬ 
matra, Java, Celebes and Luzon. In the last 
island belonging to the Philippine group, 
there are some notoriously active volcanoes. 
Celebes consists almost entirely of volcanic 
soil. Between this island and Java there is a 
volcano oh an islet called, if we recollect 
rightly, Tumboro—the most powerful and 
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active of all. At the early part of the 19th 
century its activity was so great that whole 
towns and villages were destroyed, an entire 
coast line was essentially altered in character; 
bays were ruised up into dry land and dry 
land covered by the sea, the entire island was 
overspread with death and devastation, so 
that ships out at sea saw it covered witli 
gloom through which lurid fires ever and 
anon burst forth ; ashes and particles shot out 
were said to have been found at a distance of 
a thousand miles, and there was a severe 
earthquake which extended much further 
still. 

The volcanic chain goes round the outer 
circle of the Eastern Archipelago and tho 
volcanic action consequently affects tho 
whole group—working along the western 
end of the Iiido-Cljinese Peninsula, i, e., on 
the Arracan and Chittagong coast, up to tho 
Himalaya a thousand miles away in tho 
Kangra, Koolloo and Lahoul districts tho 
Jwala Mookhi fires of Kangra, the Mani 
Karn boiling springs of Koolloo, are but so 
many indications of the pent fires which lie 
beneath. The Bara Lacha Pass and other 
parts near it in Lahoul have been referred 
entirely to volcanic action. 

Tho island of Simo, one of the Batu group, 
on the West Const of Sumatra, had an earth¬ 
quake and sea-wave on the 9th March 18—? 
Before the occurrence the island bad 120 
houses and a population of 1,045; on this day 
90 houses were destroyed, and 675 of the 
inhabitants, besides 103 temporary residents, 
lost their lives. An earthquake was felt at 
the fall of the evening, shortly before the in¬ 
undation. All the inhabitants then assembled 
on the open space in the middle of tho 
campong, but a moment afterwards they 
tried to make their escape from thence, a.s 
they dreaded the fall of the houses which 
were already tottering. They were driven 
back, however, by a rush of water which ap¬ 
proached from the back of the campong. 
Running back from this they were over¬ 
whelmed by another terrific wave, which, 
out of 282 persons, swept off 206. Two 
waves met each other at this point and 
wrought a frightful destruction. Largo 
masses of rock were carried from the sea for 
100 to 200 paces inland. A colossal old 
jawijawi tree, which formerly stood on tho 
bay, lay with its roots and branches broken 
and twisted about two hundred places from 
the shore. The water retired with so much 
force that much must have been swept into the 
sea. Soon after the earthquake very heavy 
reports were heard, like distant cannon shots, 
on which was observed approaching at a 
great distance from the sea a wave of the 
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b^igltfc of a fall grown cocoaniit tree, and 
which dashed with furious force on the island; 
some saved themselves by an immediate 
Eight, the rest were overtaken by the water 
and swept away, except such as were caught 
by the jungle, or possessed presence of mind 
and strength enough to hold on to trees. 
Three such waves succeeded each other. 

Earthquakes have been of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the Philippines. In 1645, for two 
months, there was a succession of fearful 
earthquakes. In Cagayan, a mountain was 
overturned and a whole town engulphed at 
its foot. Torrents of water and mud burst 
forth in many places. All the public build¬ 
ings in the capital were destroyed, six hun¬ 
dred persons were buried in Manilla, beneath 
the trains of their houses, and 3,000 altogether 
are said to have lost their lives. 

An earthquake of 1796, in the Philippines 
was sadly calamitous. 

Again on the 3rd June 1863, at half past 
seven in the evening, a circumambient flame 
was seen to rise from the earth and gird 
the city of Manilla ''the “ Beauteous Flower 
of the BastJ* as she is finely and poetically 
designated by her possessors), and at the 
same time a most terrific quaking of the 
earth took place. It lasted scarcely a minute, 
but in that short space nearly the whole of 
fair Manilla was reduced to a heap of ruins, 
upwards of a thousand persons killed, and 
many thousands wounded. Scarcely an edi¬ 
fice escaped without dead or wounded. The 
priests, their choristers and sacristans and 
the Christians who were hearing the ves¬ 
pers of Corpus Christijwero nearly all buried 
and suffocated, under the ruins of the cathe¬ 
dral and other churches. The only church 
that wholly escaped was San Augustin, the 
same that withstood the tremendous shock 
of 1646. The Palace and nearly all the 
public and private, as well as commercial 
edifices, have either been thrown down or 
shaken from their foundations. Before the 
earthquake took place, sulphurous odours 
were perceived, rumbling like the firing of 
ordnance, and then like the approach of an 
immense locomotive and train ! The flame 
that Surrounded the city was seen from the 
baiy to ascend towards the sky *, and another, 
a triple-snaked one, came from the land over 
the Water to the shipping, and threw them up 
lit feast two or three feet; while on shore the 
torth everywhere sunk at least two feet. 

A seveJre earthquake was experienced in 
Batavia, and' over an extensive region in 
Java, on the 16th of November 1847. In the 
Oourant of the 27th October 1847, it was 
Mentioned that a shower of ashes had fallen 
iMi Bttitenz&rg on the nig^ of the 17th, which 
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came from the Guntur mountain, in the dis¬ 
trict of Limbarigan, residency of Preangar. 
Oil Sunday the 17th October, at 11 o’clock 
p. M., earthquake shocks, following each 
other iu quick succession, were felt at Tijund- 
jur, the first of which was very strong, and 
lasted for fully ten seconds. The shower of 
Mshes began to fall the same night, and on 
the following morning had already clothed 
the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with a 
brown covering. The fall of ashes and sand 
lasted the whole day, and made it very incon¬ 
venient to be in the open air. The eyes of 
travellers suffered. The earthquakes had 
not wholly stopped at Tijundjur on the 
29th October. The mountain had, how¬ 
ever, fortunately, begun to be at rest, and 
no damage had been caused by the eruption. 
The shower of ashes had reached as far as 
tlio frontiers of the residency of Bantam, a 
distance of more than 80 miles to the west¬ 
ward of the place of the eruption. 

The island of Gunong Api, orPire mountain, 
is wholly a volcano, and has caused repeated 
desolation around it. 

Earthquakes, are frequent in the Moluccas 
and indeed, in all the islands between Suma¬ 
tra and 125 ® of E. Longitude. 

On the 21st December 1846 three shocks 
of an earthquake were felt in Ternate, the 
first two of which were very heavy and 
accompanied by a thundering noise. The 
obscure light prevented any other pheno¬ 
mena of this eruption being noticed save 
the noise with which it was attended and the 
column of ashes which it ejected above the 
clouds. The lava stream flowed to the north 
of the mountain without causing any damage. 
Other two earthquake shocks were subse¬ 
quently experienced at Ternate, and on the 
bth of April 1847 about half past 3 o’clock a 
severe earthquake took place which was felt 
in a direction from north to south and lasted 
some seconds without, however, occasioning 
any injury to buildings. 

In the month of March 1847, a sinking of 
the mountain Nimbenok (which is three 
days’ distance from Kupang) took place, in 
consequence of which many houses with 
their contents were destroyed by the great 
stones that rolled down. 

F. Lewis de Frees in a letter, dated at Si- 
monofeki in the Province Nacatta, October 
15 th, 1856, relates that in 1586 Japan was 
shook by such dreadful earthquakes, that the 
like was never known before. From the 
province Sacaja as far as Miaoo, the earth 
trembled for forty days successively. In the 
town of Sacaja sixty houses were thrown 
down. At Nagasama, a small town of about 
a thousand houses in the kingdom Oomh 
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earbh gaped and swallowed up one half oF 
that place, the other half was destroyed by a 
tire. Another place in the province Facata, 
much frequented by merchants^ and likewise 
called Kagasama by the natives, after it had 
been violently shook for some days, was at last 
swallowed up by the sea, the water rising so 
high, that they overflowed the coasts, washed 
away the houses and whatever they met with, 
drowned the inhabitants, and left no footstep 
of that once rich and populous town, but the 
place on which the castle stood, and even 
that under water. A strong casile in the 
kingdom of Mino, built at the top of a high 
bill, after several violent shocks sunk down 
and disappeared of a sudden, the earth gap¬ 
ing, so that not the least footstep remained, a 
lake quickly filling the place, where the foun¬ 
dations of the castle had been. Another ac¬ 
cident of this kind happened in the province 
Ikeja. Many more gaps and openings were 
observed up and down the empire, some of 
which were so wide and deep, the guns being 
fired into them, the balls could not be heard 
to reach the other end, and such a stench 
and smoke issued out of them, that people 
would not venture to travel that way. Qua- 
bacundono (who was afterwards called Tai- 
cofama) resided at Sacomat, in the castle 
Achec, when these earthquakes begun, but 
they growing too thick and violent ho retir¬ 
ed hastily to Ofacca. His palaces were 
strongly shook, hut not thrown down. 

Ou the 23rd of December 1854, at 9-45 
A. M., the first shocks of an earthquake were 
felt on board the Russian frigate “ Diana,” 
as she lay at anchor in the harbour of Simo- 
da, not far from Jeddo, in Japan. In fifteen 
minutes afterwards (10 o’clock,) a large 
wave was observed rolling into the harbour, 
and the water to be rapidly rising in the 
beach. The town as seen from the frigate, ap¬ 
peared to be sinking. This wave was follow¬ 
ed by another, and when the two receded 
which was at 10 h. 15 m. there was not a 
house, save an unfinished temple, left stand¬ 
ing in the village. These waves continued 
to come and go until 2-30 p. m., during which 
time the frigate was thrown ou her beam 
ends five times. A piece of her keel 81 feet 
long was torn off, holes were knocked in her 
by striking on the bottom, and she was reduc¬ 
ed to a wreck. In the course of five minutes 
the waters in the harbour fell, it is said^ from 
23 to 3 feet, and the anchors of the ship 
were laid bare. There was a great loss of 
life; many houses were washed into the sea, 
and many junks carried up—one. two miles 
inland-^and dashed to pieces on the shore. 
The day was beautifully fine, and no warn¬ 
ing" Was ^ven of the approaching convulsion ; 
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the barometer standing at 29*87 in. thermo^ 
meter 58 ; the sea perfectly smooth when its 

surface was broken by the first wave. It 
was calm in the morning, and the wind con¬ 
tinued light all day. 

In a few hours afterwards^ at San Fran¬ 
cisco and San Diego, the tide-gauj^es 
showed that several well marked and 
extraordinary waves had arrived off the 
coast of California. Tbe origin of these waves, 
and those which destroyed the town of 
Simoda, in Japan, and wrecked the Dianaj” 
was doubtless the s ime. Rut their birth¬ 
place is not known to be near the coast of 
Japan, we may, with tbe tide-guage observa¬ 
tions in California and Mr. Airy’s formulae, 
calculate the average depth of the sea along 
the path of tbe wave from Simoda both to 
San Francisco and San Diego.— 

Fhys'ical Geogra]}]iij, p. 5. INdory of Japan, 
VoL I p. 104. Cahulta Review, Itanyoon 
Times: Overland China Ma il; Journal Indian 
Archipelago. Journ. of the Indi Archipelago, 
Deceniber, 185 7, age 801. The Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, Sopplenient to No. 6, p. 
361. Journal of ihe Indian Archipelago, 
No. Ill, p. 168. Blkmore's Travels ,• Wallace, 
Malay Aichipelago. 

EAST. The East, the Morgen land of the 
Germans, has been the theme of innumera¬ 
ble writers, on its people and ou their cus¬ 
toms. Burder in his Oriental Customs, Ward 
inhisHindoos, Hardy in his Eastern Monarch¬ 
ism, and Roberts in his Oriental Illustra¬ 
tions of the Scriptures, Bunsen’s Egypt, hia 
God in History and tlie Holy Books of th© 
Scriptures have given to the western nations 
a vast amount of information and it may, 
here, be briefly mentioned that the races oc¬ 
cupying the South and East of Asia, are of 
Tartar and Mongol origin, Semitic, Arian and 
African, all various, in personal appearance, 
habits and customs. 

The dimensions of an eastern city do r.ot 
bear the same proportion to its population, 
as those of a European town. A place as 
extensive as London, or Paris, might not 
contain one-third of the number of inhabi¬ 
tants of either. The custom, prevalent from 
the earliest period in the East, of secluding 
women in apartments removed from those of 
the men, renders a separate house for each 
family almost indispensable. 

The Shemite, says Layard, whether Hebrew, 
Arab, or Syrian, has a brilliant imagination, 
ready conception, a repugnance to any res¬ 
traint that may affeetthe liberty of his person or 
of his intellect. He conceives naturally beau¬ 
tiful forms, whether they be embodied in 
his words or in his works; bis poetry is dis¬ 
tinguished by them, and they are shown 
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in the shape of his domestic utensils. 
This race possesses, in the highest degree, 
'what we call imagination. The best character 
•of the Bedouin saysBarton {Pilgrimage, p. 44) 
is a gentleness and generosity. The Shemite 
gays Layard shows a ready eloquence ; his 
words are glovnng and apposite; his descrip¬ 
tions true, yet brilliant; his similes just, yet 
most fanciful. These high qualities seem to 
be innate in him. 

The three great monotheistic systems which 
have divided the civilized world, came forth 
from nations of Shemite origin, among whom 
arose the priests or prophets of all those na¬ 
tions who hold the unity of God. In the 
South and East of Asia, are representatives 
of those three great religions, Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, and Mahomedans, as, also, a people, 
the Parsi, following the fire-worship which 
seems to have been a corruption of the doc¬ 
trines taught by Zoroaster. The Buddhists, 
likewise, in Ceylon, in the Trans-Gangetic 
countries and in those north of the great 
Himalaya, are very numerous, and follow 
several philosophies. The Arian race who 
pursue a worship of nature, of spirits, 
of demons, and have adopted physiological 
doctrines as revelations, are worshipping 
deified mortals and heroes, and are believing 
in many incarnations of Siva and of Vishnu. 
They are spread all over India, and have im¬ 
parted to its prior occupants a considerable 
acquaintance with their religious books. 
These prior peoples constitute the bulk of 
the inhabitants of British India, and have 
merely added on to their own nature and 
spirit and devil worship some of the legends 
and philosophical views of the Arian hindoo, 
and amongst the professors of hindooism 
are a multitude of sects worshipping Siva, 
or Vishnu, or Brahma, or all of these, or 
their incarnations, or a mere Vikrahamu 
or idol of stone or wood or brass, with or 
without a form. A body of religionists, the 
Sikh, considerable from their activity and 
their late political power, converts from the 
Jit or Gete races in the Panjab, have 
adopted doctrines partly obtained from the 
monotheistic mahomedans, and partly from 
the Arian hindu, but, though their faith is 
only about 200 years in existence, they, too, 
have broken up into several sects. The 
^eat mass of the Indian people are of non- 
Ariau origin, and follow religious rites and 
customs, the origin of which is quite un¬ 
known, The Mongolian, whether Scythian 
Turk, or Tartar, is without imagination or 
strong reasoning powers, but is intrepid in 
danger, steady in purpose, overcoining all 
opposition, desifising bis fellows, a great 
oonqueror. Such has been his character as 
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long as history has recorded his name: he 
appears to have been made to command and 
to oppress. We find him in the infancy of 
tho human race, as well as at later periods, 
descending from his far distant mountains, 
emerging from the great deserts in Central 
Asia, and overrunning the most wealthy, 
the most mighty, and the most civilized of 
nations. He exercises power as his peculiar 
privilege and right, Layard, Nineveh, Vol, 
II. p. 239 to 244. Burton's 'pilgrimage to 
MeccaJi, Vol, III., p. 44. See Bedouin, Arab, 
China, Hindoo, India, Jat. Mahomedan, 
Parsee. 

EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO extends over 
a space of more than 8000 miles, and consists 
of an immense labyrinth of islands, among 
which are at least twenty countries of con¬ 
siderable size, and one which nearly equals 
Europe in extent. The cluster of islands and 
islets,scattered in irregular profusion over the 
Southern Ocean, commencing atthe southern 
extremity of the Bay of Bengal, forming this 
wonderful Archipelago, stretches eastward 
far into the Pacific, through 50 degrees of 
longitude, while in breadth it extends through 
31 degrees of latitude. It comprises islands, 
and groups of islands, inhabited by races 
differing widely in character. It is not ex¬ 
posed to the exti’ernes of heat. The air is 
cooled by constant currents ; and the mon¬ 
soons, regularly recur, blowing over the 
ocean and over forests and swamps which 
remain in a state of primitive nature. Abun¬ 
dant rains fertilize the soils, and produce a 
magnificence of vegetation which no country 
but Brazil can rival. The great importance 
of that va.st tract, has drawn the attention to 
it of many European write^ fiut Mr. George 
Windsor Earl, and Mr. L^gan, in the Jouiv 
nal of the Eastern Archipelago, ylfevQ tJie 
most constant in their efforts to deiscribe it. 
Mr. Logan propo^d to designate it Asionesia 
but, the Indian Archipelago, Malay Archipe¬ 
lago, Malajanesia are other names at times 
applied to it. It has been, and still to 
some extent continues, the theatre of pro¬ 
digious volcanic action, to which it oif^ei 
much of its unequalled beauty and fer^ 
tiiity; for ashes and scoria, if they blast 
and destroy for a time the luxuriant tro¬ 
pical fiora, are afterwards the basis, and 
become the cause, of a most exuberant ve^ 
tation. In Java there are forty.six voleanio 
peaks, twenty of which still' docasioUally 
emit vapour and flame. A great part of the 
Archipelago, indeed, forms part bf a vast vol¬ 
canic area extending into the very oentre of 
Asia. These eruptive forces must have ope¬ 
rated in remote ages tvith iueonceivable vio¬ 
lence, and even in modem times; the gr^at 
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erapiidn of Tomboro, in the Island of Snm- 
about 200 miles from the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of Java, is a notable example. This 
volcano had been for some time in a state of 
smouldering activity, but in April 1815, it 
burst forth with tremendous violence and did 
not cease to eject lava until July. The sound 
of the incessant explosions was heard in 
Sumatra, distant 970 geographical miles, 
in a direct line; and at Temate, in the op¬ 
posite direction, at a distance of 720 miles. 
Out of a populatiou of 12,000 in the province 
of Tomboro, only twenty-six individuals sur¬ 
vived. On the side of Java, the ashes were 
carried to a distance of 300 miles, and 217 
towards Celebes; and the floating cinders to 
the westward of Sumatra formed a mass two i 
feet thick, and several miles in extent, through 
1 which ships with difficulty forced their way. 
The finest particles were transported to the 
Islands of Amboyna and Banda, 800 miles 
east from the site of the volcano ; and the 
area over which the volcanic eflects extend¬ 
ed was 1000 English miles in circumference, 
including the whole of the Molucca Islands, 
Java, and a considerable portion of Celebes, 
Sumatra and Borneo. 

The limits of the volcanic band which 
crosses the Archipelago are distinctly defined 
by the active volcanoes with which it is stud¬ 
ded. There is a great volcanic stream in 
the neighbourhood of Kamtschatka from 
which it can be traced in a south-west direc¬ 
tion through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and 
Loo Choo, skirting the Coast of Asia, to 
Formosa, where it meets another coming 
from the south and southwest through the 
Philippines and Mindanao to the Moluccas, 
embracing the eastern extreme of Celebes 
and the western Peninsula of New Guinea, 
and then another curved from the westward 
along the Trans-Javan chain to the Straits 
of Sunda, where it meets one from a north¬ 
westerly direction through Sumatra and 
the Andamans to Cheduba island, in the 
northern part of the Bay of Bengal. From 
the western extreme of New Guinea, how¬ 
ever, along the north coast of that island 
to New Britain, although its volcanic charac¬ 
ter has been decided by recent French naviga¬ 
tors, there remains a tract including thirteen 
degrees of longitude in which no active vol¬ 
cano has been . seen. Indeed it is by no 
means improbable that the band which takes 
a southerly direction from Japan through 
Fataima, the Bonin and Mariana Islands, may 
prove to be continued to new Ireland; in 
which case the chain of active volcanoes 
which extends through the Solomon Islands 
and the New Hebrides to NewZeaJand, and 
perhaps further to the south, may indicate 
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the course of au independent stream. One 
writer, indeed connects the Sumatran line 
of volcanic action with that running to New 
Zealand. He says, the lines of volcanic ac¬ 
tion to which these islands have been sub¬ 
jected can be traced with tolerable distinct¬ 
ness. That one of these extends along the W* 
coast of Sumatra and the S. coast of Java; 
whence it is continued by a chain of islands, 
separated by narrow but deep channels,to New 
Guinea, and can be traced through that island 
to the Louisade Archipelago, and is proba¬ 
bly continued by New Caledonia and Norfolk 
IslandtoNew Zealand, thus forming a curved 
i line resembling the letter S. The other line,he 
1 says, commences in Kamtschatka and extends 
[ through the Kurile Islands, Japan and Loo- 
I choo, to the Philippines, where it separates 
into two branches, one traversing Palawan 
and the N. W. part of Borneo, where it ter¬ 
minates near the limits of the Great Asiatic 
Bank, and the other continuing in a souther¬ 
ly direction until it comes in contact with 
the Sumatran line. It is near this point of 
contact that the volcanic action has been 
strongest, throwing the islands into fantas¬ 
tic forms, of which Celebes and Gillolo fur¬ 
nish striking examples. These islands all 
rise abruptly from an unfathomable sea, a 
circumstance unfavourable to their produc¬ 
tiveness, since a large portion of the rich 
soil created by the decomposition of the vol¬ 
canic rock is washed away into the ocean. 
Java, however, is in a great measure exempt 
from this disadvantage, owing to the Great 
Asiatic Bank extending to its northern 
coast, which prevents the soil from being 
lost, and it is deposited in vast plains 
lying between the mountain range and the 
sea. These plains are so surpassingly rich 
that they not only yield a sufficiency of grain 
for the consumption of a large portion of the 
population of the Archipelago, but at the^ 
same time afford such abundance of sugar 
and other tropical produce as to furnish 
cargoes for many thousand tons of shipping. 
The east end of Java is dry and arid. 

With such violent subterranean forces in- 
operation,even at the present day, it is easy to 
apprehend bow numerous must have been 
the uprisings and subsidings of the solid 
matter of the earth in this region during 
bye-gone ages. According to the views 
which have been adopted from Sir Charles 
Lyell’s prolonged investigations, it is pro¬ 
bable that these changes have resulted 
from a series of great uppourings from the 
interior during Jbye-gone ages, indentical 
with those still in operation, ^ough perhaps 
all in the lines wmch w© observe in tne 
direction of the existing mountain ranges. 

11 
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Qoe of tljcso, the Eastern Asiatic range of 
mountains, is prolonged through Arakan, 
halts at point Negraie, to reappear through 
the Andamans and Nicobars *, and, after ex¬ 
tending along the S. W. coast of Sumatra, 
terminates at its S. E. point. Another 
mountain range runs along the Malay 
Peninsula, is lost for a time, but appears 
again in the high peak of Lingin, and 
terminates in Banoa and Billiton, and a 
branch from this separates at Pulo Timoan, 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
and ends at Carimatn, in the strait be¬ 
tween Billiton and Borneo. Two ranges 
traverse Cambodia and Cocliin-Cliina in the 
same direction, and these will be found to 
extend to, and, perhaps, to traverse, Borneo. 
Between the Cambodian range and the 
mountains at Sarawak, on the north-west 
extremity of Borneo, the Natunas islands 
and Pulo Condor form the connecting link; 

. and ns the Sarawak hills run to tlie south 
cast, the range is probably continued, either 
by a connected line, or by isolated mountains, 
until it terminates in the Gunung Ratos, 
near Cape Sclatan. More recent data shew 
that this range, after traversing the western 
part of Borneo, terminates on the south 
coast, a little to tlie eastward of Kotariugin. 
The Gunung Ratos would therefore appear 
to have been formerly connected witli the 
primary range which shows at Biutulu, on 
the northwest coast of Borneo, and which 
may bo a continuafion of one of tho Indo- 
Chinese ranges. The Anam or Cocliin- 
Chinese Range is tliat which can be traced 
most distinctly across the Archipelago to 
Australia at tlie present day. There seems 
no doubt that the multitude of islands which 
are now to be coon are merely platonic 
masses upraised by subsequent volcanic ac¬ 
tion : or are the tops of great volcanic out¬ 
bursts which have appeared above the ocean. 
But if the disruptive forces in these regions 
have been formerly predominant, the creative 
and constructive power is now the most 
active.^ The zoophyte is adding silently but 
unceasingly to the number of these island- 
groups ; coral-reefs are constantly emerging 
from the waters; seeds, deposited by .birds, 
or wfifted by winds, quickly vegetate; ver¬ 
dure spreads over tho waste ; and palm trees 
rise in tufted groves, as if by enchantment, 
from the ocean. The hidden but ever active 
energy of the ooral-insoot makes the navi¬ 
gation of this Archipelago exceedingly dilE- 
oult, for charts and soundings do not long 
form safe guides where an unseen power is 
always at work, reducing the depth of seas, 
wad converting water into dry land— 
{jQ^arterly B>iveWy No^ 222 p. 48,C.) 
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I'he remark that has been made with re¬ 
gard to tho ranges in the south eastern part 
of Asia is equally applicable to Australia, 
since one of the* most marked features in 
the geography of that continent is the uni¬ 
formity that exists in the direction followed 
by all the continuous mountain ranges that 
have yet been discovered. The contrast 
which the volcanic islands of the Ai’chi- 
pelago afford when compared with the conti¬ 
nent of Australia is very strikingly present¬ 
ed to the view of a voyager from Port Es- 
sington, crossing for the first time the sea 
that separates the continents of Asia and 
Australia. Even before he has lost sound¬ 
ings on the great bank which extends from 
the northern shores of the latter continent, 
the lofty mountains of Timor rise up before 
liim. As lie nears the land the colour of 
the water suddenly changes from green to 
deep bine; he has now passed the steep 
edge of tlie bank, and is floating on the un¬ 
fathomable seas which bounds the volcanic 
Islands of the Archipelago. On closer ex¬ 
amination he finds that the land of Timor 
rises abruptly from the depths of the ocean, 
so much so, that from many of the preci¬ 
pices which overhang the sea, a line of great 
length will not reach the bottom, while the 
very few spots on which anchorage is to be 
found are so close to the shore as to be avail¬ 
able only when the wind blows from tho 
land. And to complete the contrast, if tho 
weather is clear wo perceive tlift one of the 
mountains near the east end of Timor is an 
active volcano. The chain of Islands which 
extends from Java to Timor is of the same 
character; lofty volcanic peaks, some in a 
state of activity ; wliile the islands are sepa¬ 
rated from each other by narrow channels 
of unfathomable depth, through which the 
current from the Pacific, caused by the pre¬ 
valence of easterly winds, rushes with great 
force; but on passing these the voyager 
again perceives a change in the colour of the 
sea from deep blue to green, and, on sound¬ 
ing, be findvS a bottom of stiff clayey mud,- 
resembling exactly that of the bank which 
fronts the northern coasts of Australia, he is 
now on the great bank which extends from 
the south-eastern extremity of Asia far into 
the seas of the Indian Archipelago. The 
Islands now lose their volcanic oiiaraoter, 
and on arriving at Singapore, near the extre¬ 
mity of the Malay Peninsula, the general 
resemblance of the country to that in the 
neighbourhood of Port Bssington is suffici¬ 
ent to strike the most careless observer. 
The land low and undulating; the shore with- 
red cliffs alternating with sandy beaches ; 
even tho rocks of the red iron-^stona,, 
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known to Indian j^eologista by the name of Sea, they are rare, and the islands of the 
laterite, are perfectly in character with the interior region may be said to lie amid per- 
country of the Coburg peninsula, and even petual calms. The groups known as the is- 
on closer examination little difthrence can lands of the Arafura sea, consist of the Te- 
be discovered except in the vegetation. nimber,theKiand theArruarehipelagos, with 

Five-sixths of the whole Archipelago are others of inferior significance. They are 
claimed by the Dutch as their own possession, scattered over a considerable space of sea, and 
(Moniitur dealndes) Sumatra, Rabi, Nias, vary in size from seventy miles in length to 
Mintao, the Pora Isles, Poggi, and the Eng- mere tufts of verdure floating on the sea, 
anos, Java,Madura, Baweoan, the Kangeang, like baskets of grass and flowers, crowned by 
Banka, Biliton, Bintang, Linga, the Natunas, tall clumps of palm, and dispersing through 
Anambas, and Tarnbetan, the kingdom of the atmosphere a fragrance like that of tho 
Sambas in Borneo, with the great Pontianak cinnamon gardens in Ceylon, (6/. Jo/m’s 
and Baiijarmassini residencies, and the Kari- hid. Archil'). Fo/.II, p.87.) Beyond the Arcbi- 
mata isles—Celebes, Siimbawa, Bouton, Sa- pehigo,theislands of the Pacific Ocean are peo- 
leyer, Amboyna, Ceram, Burn, Siam, Sangir, pled by two races,differing widely in physical 
Talant, the Xulla and Bangaai groups, Hal- and mental qualities, one race called Papua 
mahera, Obie, Batchian, Ternate, Tidor, Wai- or Melanesian lias a very dark, almost black 
gin, Battanta, Salawatte, Mysole, the Ban- complexion, are of ungainly make with “ low 
das, the Ki, Arm, and Tenimber, a part of grade of mental faculties, savage,and for the 
Timor—Rotti, Savu, Sumba, Bnde, Adenara, most part incapable of civilization.” They 
Salor, Lombate, Putare, Ombai, Bali, arid occupy the south-western islands, New Gui- 
Lombok—with the western part of New Gui- nea,New Ireland, Louisade,Solomon Islands, 
nea—all these are claimed by the Nether- Nifcendy, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia- 
lands, and if her political supremacy were not with the Loyalty Islands, aud the Fiji 
in many of them a simple fiction, they would Islands. These tribes most nearly resemble 
truly form a magnifleeut colonial empire, the aborigines of Australia and Tasmania. 
The political geography of the further East, The second race is usually designated the- 
however, is not yet accurately mapped Malay Polynesian or Brown race. Their 
out 5 nor, indeed is the region in any respect colour is of all the various shades of brown, 
perfectly known. The recent magnetic sur- they are well made, capable of a higher civili- 
vey has added much to science; but still more zation and are fond of a sea faring life. They 
remains to be determined (hlhofs Magne- nearest resemble the Malay tribes of the Ar- 
tic Survef/, hhil Trans^ 1851 CXLI. 287.) cliipehago who dwell in Malacca, Sumatra, 
The Archipelago contains three islands, Java, Borneo, Celebes, tho Sunda, Molucca 
New Guinea,Borneo and Sumatra, of fho first and Philippine islands. They are distributed 
class, inferior in size only to Australia; Java through the islands from the Pelow group 
takes a second place : three are of third size on the west as far as Easter island in the 
Celebes, Luzon, and MindHiiao, each as large east, the Sandwich islands and Now Zealand 
as the most consider.able of the West India on the south being the largest of their 
group; and of a fourth size at least sixteen,viz territories. 

Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Chaudana, Flores, Over tho whole vast field under examina- 
or Mangarai, Timor, Ceram, Bouru, Gilolo lion there are but two wide-spread languages 
Palawan, Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Panay, that can be said to have dialects—the Malay 
Leyte, and Zebu:—most of them with spaci- and the Polynesian, the latter being essen- 
ous alluvial tracts, navigable rivers, and tially the same tongue in New Zealand, the 
many natural riches. The groups and chains Friendly, the Society, the Navigators and 
in which they are distributed are dispersed the Sandwich Islands, but in no others, 
over narrow seas with the greater islands in- (Jov/rnal of the Indian ArchipelagOy p. 178.) 
tervening. Innumerable channels and pas- Ethnologists, however, have arranged this 
sages, therefore, open in every direction to race into two subdivisions, the Mikronesiaii 
the mariner,—tort nous,intricate, full of rocks, and Polynesian proper. The Mikronesian is 
reefs, and shoals, which render them in some of somewhat darker complexion and comprise 
paida difficult of navigation. (Groot, the western portion of the above range of 
MomteuVj i. 63.) They are made less dan- islands, from the Kingsmill group to the 
gorous, however, by the prevailing serenity Pelew islands,—These more resemble the 
of the waters, the regularity of the currents, Malay race than the Polynesian. The Polyne- 
andithe steadiness of the winds, though tre- sians, comprise the eastern half from the 
mendoua storms, called typhoons, occa- Samoa and Tonga islands as far as Easter 
sionally . visit the Straits of !Ma]acca. island,together with theSandwicIiislands and 
{hm'nca 9 (le,VoyageyI. 274J. Butoverthe China New ^aland. They are so far apart as to be 
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regarded a separate iiimily. Dana observes 

that a line drawn^om the Pelew islands to 
the east of the'Philippines, past Salomon 
and Samoa islands, to the north of Society 
Islands on to Pitcairn island, is a boundary 
lino between the low islands or atolls of 
the north, and the high islands of the south. 
The area between that line and the Sandwich 
islands, is 2000 sea miles wide and 6000 
/ miles long, is studded with 200 low coral 
islands, and is one vast area of depression. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of this 
Archipelago is Australia, but its fauna differs 
in its types from those of all other parts of 
the world, in it, only, are marsupial kan¬ 
garoos, opossums, wombats and the duck 
billed platypus. It has no woodpeckers nor 
pheasants, but it has the mound-making brush 
turkey, the honey sucker, the cockatoo, and 
the brush tongued lori, which aro found no¬ 
where else in the globi?. 

. Bali, Borneo, Java, Timor, the Philippines, 
the Moluccas and New Guinea possess almost 
similar climates, but there are great dif¬ 
ferences in their animal productions. In 
Bali are the barbet, fruit-thrush and wood¬ 
pecker. In Lombok, the cockatoo, honey- 
sucker, and brush turkey. In Java and Bor¬ 
neo, are many kinds of monkeys, wild cats, 
deers, civets and many varieties of squin'els. 
In the Celebes and Moluccas the prehensile 
tailed cuscua is the only terrestrial animal 
seen except pigs and deer. In the western 
Archipelago are the wood-pecker, barbet, 
trogon, fruit-thrnsh and leaf-thrush, but to 
the eastward these are unknown and the 
lori and honey-sucker are the most common. 
But the natural productions of Borneo, Java 
und Sumatra, have a considerable resem¬ 
blance. Sumatra has the Indian elephant, 
the tapir and rhinoceros; Borneo has the 
same elephant, and tapir; one of the Javan 
rhinoceros is different, but another occurs in 
Asia and the smaller mammals are generally 
the same in the three Islands. The fauna of 
Borneo and Celebes differ extremely, and 
this difference continues to the south, the 
line of separation passing between Bali and 
Iiomhok, though these two islands are only 
fifteen miles apart (New Zealand^ Dr, F, 
Von Hocliaietter^ Stuttgart 1867.) 

Sumatra was at one time known as lesser 
Java. In 1615, its raja or sultan of Achin 
was of sufficient power to collect a fleet of 
500 vessels and an army of 60,000 men. 

The elephant, tapir, ouran ontang, argus 

S heasant, dragon’s blood, are all wanting in 
ava. The Sunda ox, peafowl, rhinocera^ 
and sloth and teak occur in Java. In 
Sumatra, Papilio memnon, a beautiful 
butterfly bas two dissimilar females, one 
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of them, like P. Coon, P. doubledayi and P, 
and rogeus occurs in India. Omithopfcera 
Croesus occurs in the forest at Batohian. It 
is of great beauty and brilliancy, the male 
seven inches across. 

Timor is dry and arid and has only seven 
species of land mammals, the common mon¬ 
key, the parodoxurus fasciatus, a civet cat, 
the felis megalotis or tiger cat, said to be 
peculiar to the island and the Cervus timo- 
riensis, the Sus timorienses and the ouscus 
orientalia, opossum. 

The Ox antelope of Celebes is the Anoa 
depressicornis. 

There seem to be two distinct varieties of 
the Papuan race inhabiting the south-east 
portion of New Guinea. The first occupies 
the western shores of the great bight, and 
probably extends over the whole of the ad¬ 
jacent country, along the banks of Aird 
river, and the other great fresh-water chan¬ 
nels. These people appear to agree with 
the Torres Strait Islander—an offshoot, 
there is reason to believe, of the same 
stock—in being a dark and savage race, 
the males of which go entirely naked. Tho 
second variety occupies the remainder of 
the south-east coast of New Guinea and 
the Louisiade Archipelago; they agree 
in being a lighter coloured people than 
the preceding, and more advanced in civili¬ 
zation :—mop-headed, practising betel chew¬ 
ing, and wearing the breech-cloth, in some 
of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
characters, and also partially in their lan¬ 
guage, they seemed to Mac Gillivray (voy¬ 
age, vol. 1, p. 77) to shew indications of 
a Malayo-Polynesian influence, probably 
acquired before their arrival in New 
Guinea, along the shores of which they seem 
to have extended, colonising the Louisade 
during their progress, which at Cape Pos^ 
session was finally arrested by their meeting 
with the other section of tJie race alluded to 
in the preceeding paragraph. 

In the Island of Arisus, in the eastern 
Archipelago, inhabited by Papuans, their 
houses are built on posts, placed entirely in 
the water. At very low water only is the beach 
partially uncovered. This beach consists of 
mud, in which the mangroves grow luxuri¬ 
antly and completely obstruct a landing. 
The gardens, from this cause, are situat^ 
on the surroueding islands, principally on an 
island with a high beach lying opposite to 
the kampong. The Ansus Papuans have 
their hair in tufts. Thei r appearance is good 
natured, faces i*egular, eyes b^utifully b&ck, 
the mouth broad with beautiful regular teeth^ 
and the forehead high but narrow. Many 
have thin lips and finely curved noses, which 
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gives them a more European physiognomy. 
The men are generally handsome and well 
formed, stout, without being too thick, strong 
and muscular; the women very good look¬ 
ing 5 and some children with very regular 
eoft faces, and long pendant curling hair. 

Generally, the Papuan is impulsive and de¬ 
monstrative in speech and action. His emo¬ 
tions and passions express themselves in 
shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic 
leapings. 

Mahomedanism has made large progress 
in the Archipelago, but Bali is still hindu. 
Mahomedan Malays inter without coffin or 
shroud. Elliots Magnetic Survey, Fhil. Trans 
1851 cxli 287. Journal Indian Archipelago. 
Macgillivray Voyage Vol. I, p. 77—8. Joiir- 
nal of the Ind. Arch. Juve 1852 p. 
330-1-2 and 3. Wallace, MacGillivray's Vo¬ 
yage vol. I p. 77. Quarterly Review No. 222 
p. 486. St. John's Indian Archipelago Vol. ii 
p. 877. Earl'. KeppeVs'. Ind. Arch., Vol. ii. 
pp. 143, 386, 389. Bickw.ores Travels. See 
India, Inscriptions. Siam. Sapi. 

EAST ARIANS. This designation has 
been given to the brahminic Indians,to distin¬ 
guish them from the West Arians or Persians, 
who migrated into the northern country of 
the Zend. See India p. 310. 

MSTBRN GHAUTS, run along the 
Coromandel Coast, for about 1,000 miles, 
from Balasore, S. W. to Ganjam; thence to 
Naggery, near Madras; where they join the 
range which crosses the country in a north¬ 
easterly direction, from the W. Ghauts, N. 
of the gap of Palghat. Average elevation, of 
the ghauts is about 1,600 ft., Cauvery hills 
4,000 ft.,Condapilly, 1,700 ft.,W. of Madras, 
estimated, 3,000 ft., Hills seen from the 
Moghalbundi, between Pt. Palmyras and 
Chilka Lake, appearing in irregular scatter¬ 
ed groups, 300 to 1,200 ft. Granite consti¬ 
tutes the basis of the range*, and clay, 
hornblende, flinty and primitive slate, or 
crystalline limestone, forms the sides of the 
mountains; and the level country, as far 
N. as the Pennar appears to consist of the 
debris, when the laterite formation covers 
a largo surface. From the Kistna, north¬ 
ward, the granite is often penetrated by 
trap and greenstone. To Vizagapatam and 
Ganjam fiienite and gneiss predominate, occa¬ 
sionally covered by laterite. 

EASTERN INDIA. This term is some¬ 
times used to designate India east of the 
Ganges, Trans-Gangetic India. 

EASTERN MED,ES, and Parthians were 
the two races who occupied Aria proper N. 
W. from India about the Ariazi lake« Subee- 
quimtly, Modes, Persians and the tribes bo* 
tween the Modes and Indus were to some 
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extent brought under one dominion and 
Arians stretched loosely from the Indus to 
the Caspian Sea. Cat. Rev. No. 64. See 
Hindoo. 

EASTERN MELANESIA, a name pro¬ 
posed by Mr, Earl for the part of the East-* 
ern Archipelago, east of the Moluccas. See 
India p. 318. 

EASTERN NUMISMATICS, a branch 
of science carefully examined by Mr. Jamea 
Prinsep. 

EASTERN SIBERIA, its capital is Ir- 
kutsk. 

EASTERN VINDYAH hills are occupied 
by the Kol and Male Uraon races. They are 
physit^ally ultra Indian more than Dravidian. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. Of these, in 
the South and East of Asia are two great 
names known in history, the one, the Eng¬ 
lish East India Company, the other the 
Dutch East India Company. There was a 
French East India Company, but it never 
became prominent. 

The "English East India Company was 
formed in 1599 by Royal Charter, with a 
capital of £30,133. Their first adventure 
of goods was to the value of £37,000 in 
five vessels under Captain Lancaster, and 
in the first fifteen years, their profits were 
to the extent of two hundred per cent. In. 
1613, they were ordered by Jehangir te 
settle in Surat. In 1634, Shah Jehan gave 
a firman for two English factories to be form¬ 
ed in Bengal, and subsequently, in gratitude 
for the benefits derived by one of the ladies 
of the zenanah of prince Shujah, from the 
medical skill of Mr. Bough ton. Shah Jehan 
granted the privilege to the English of free 
trade in Bengal. The first factory of the 
Company was at Masulipatam, but, in 1625^ 
it was removed to Armegon, and subsequent** 
ly (1639) Mr. Day removed it to a village 
in the territory of the Rajah of Chandragiri. 
He erected a factory here, which was first 
called Fort St. George, but afterwards known 
as Madras. In 1662, Charles II ceded Bom¬ 
bay to the Company. In the time of Jamea 

11 the Company in 1690 obtained the king*a 
permission to, send Admiral Nicholson with 

12 ships of war, 200 pieces of camion and 
600 men, to seize and fortify Chittagong and 
establish a kingdom, but this proved a 
failure, and fresh troops were sent out under 
Captain Heath, who burned down Baiaaotw 
and proceeded to Chittagong. But finding 
this too strong, he sailed to Madraei t^lnch^ 
with Bombay, were the sole possessions re« 
maming to the English. But at this time An- 
rungzebe accepted the terms of peace which 
the English offisred and allowed them ta 
return to trade. Accordingly Mr. C3uu> 
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nock on the 24th August 1690, landed on 
the left bankybf the Hooghly and laid the 
foundation ot Calcutta. In 1698, the three 
villages of Calcutta, Chuttanutti and Govind- 
pore y^re purchased for Rs. 16,000, and 
shortly after, during the reign of William 
IlJ^f England, the fortress of Port William 
wm erected. About this time, 1693, a rival 
English Company was started, from which 
/ much injury resulted to the English interest; 
but on the 22nd July 1702, these two com¬ 
panies were amalgamated under the title of 
the United Company of Merchants trading 
to the East. Little of interest occurred till 
1715. In that year, an embassy was sent to 
the emperor Ferokhsir at Delhi. But, from 
the date of that small factory granted in 1613 
at Surat the English East India Company 
grew in India up t/o 1858. In that time they 
decided the fate of kings, emperors, rajas, 
and maha-rajahs and had drawn under their 
rule upwards of a hundred millions of 
people. Clive and Warren Hastings, and 
Malcolm and Munro and Frere and Metcalf, 
and Lawrence and Napier had grown in their 
service to be great men, while Wellesley, 
Wellington,Hastings, Cornwallis,Harris,Ben- 
tinck, Dalhousie, Canning and Gough and 
Campbell and Rose, and Mansfield, servants 
mutually of the British nation and of the 
Company had risen to distinction in India. 
Their dominion and their great army of 
300,000 soldiers was at length,in 1858,absorb¬ 
ed under the administration of the British 
Crown, consequent on a great revolt of the 
native sepoy army of Bengal, during which, 
the predatory races of the north and the 
dissatisfied amongst the nobles, took the 
opportunity to plunder and strive for in¬ 
dependence, and during their efforts much 
innocent blood was shed and many horrors 
enacted. In the interval, however, amongst 
the servants of the Company, there had 
been Lord Clive, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Eyre 
Coote, Colonel Lawrence, Warren Hastings, 
Marquis Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, Sir 
David Baird,Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas 
Monro, Sir David Ouchterlony, Sir Lionel 
Smith, Lord Metcalf, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Lord Hardinge, Lord Gough, Lord Keane, 
Lord Amherst, Lord Combermere, Lord 
Lake, Lord Harris, Sir Alexander ISurnes, 
Sir Robert Sale, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir 
Charles Napier, Colonel Neill, Mr. Thom¬ 
ason, General Sir James On tram, Colonel 
Havelock, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, 
Hon*ble Mount Stewart Elphinstone, Sir 
Hector Munro, Lord Teignmouth, Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir G. R. Clerk, Lord Combermere, 
Sir William Jones, Sir James Annesley, Sir 
Achibald Campbell) Dr. Royle Mr. James 
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Prinsep, LordBentinck, Marquis of Hastings, 
Dr.Roxburgh, Dr. Morrison and his son. Sir 
W. O’Shaughnessy, Dr. Griffiths, Sir White* 
law Ain si ie, Dr. Jerdon, Dr. Wight, Sir Henry 
Durand, Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Donald 
MacLeod, Lord Macanly, Lorct Lawrence, 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, 
Sir Herbert Edwards, Dr. Crawfurd, Dr. 
Wilson, Sir Stamford Raffles. 

During their rule, of a century and a half, 
the British put down predatory warfare. 

They established security of person and 
property from Governmental aggression. 

They introduced civil and religious liberty, 
instituted colleges, schools, museums and 
polytechnic Institutions for the introduction 
of a pure and rational philosophy, and the 
dissemination of knowledge. 

They instructed its youth in the know¬ 
ledge of the medical sciences. 

They gave the freedom of the press. 

They formed and fntroduced the Hindus- 
taiiee language as a lingua franca; the 
English language w^ made known to 
them: Molesworth’s Mahi'atta dictionary, 
and the w^orks translated and published, by 
Colonel Jervis and others: Morris’ Telugu 
Dictionary, Campbell’s Telugu Dictionary, 
Gilchrist’sHindustaneeDiotionary and Gram¬ 
mar, Shakospear’s Hindustani Dictionary, 
have been published, Richardson’s Burmese 
Dictionary, Moriison’s Chinese Dictionary, 
and works on botany, natural history, medicine 
and physical science. 

They established printing. 

They translated into many languages— 
the Bible, a book of pure morals. 

They abolished mutilation and sanguinary 
punishments. 

They abolished slavery in parts of India.* 

They abolished Suttee, human sacrifices 
and infanticide. 

They put down Thuggee and its kindred 
iniquities. 

They placed the remotest parts of India in 
communication with the whole civilized world. 

They abolished transit duties. 

They formed roads on a scale unknown to 
India under any previous Government. 

They gave India the benefits of steam oom- 
municatiou on its shores and rivers, and rail¬ 
roads. 

They introduced agricultural and horticul¬ 
tural societies for the improvement of culti¬ 
vation and produce, ^ 

They established Commercial Chambers 
and Banks, and displaced the innumerable 
coins of its former rulers by a new coinage. 

They formed great dams over wide rivers 
and excavated great canals for irrigation and 
traffic. 
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They formed a great and cheap army, 
.about 300,000 strong, Irom amongst tho con- 
.quered races,^and with them they made fresh 
conquests in India, in China, in Sind, in the 
Punjab, in Aden, in Burmah, in Assam, in 
Arrakan aud Tenassevim. 

They formed a powerful Navy, which gave 
to tho Government a great influence over the 
lawless tribes that fringe the neighbouring 
coasts, their services mostly lay in llie Red 
Sea and the Persian Galf, and its cost was 
supposed to be greater chan the Britisli Navy 
.could do their work, but tho work of tho 
Indian Navy was partly war, partly political 
aud partly scientific, and they did thoroughly 
and well whatever fell to them to perform. 

Their Courts of SudrandFoujdari Adalat, 
their Supreme Courts of Judicature with 
Judges and Session Judges throughout tho 
land administrating to cacli race iheir own 
laws and a great body of magistrates, and 
Courts of Small Causes furnished tlie people 
with the moans of obtaining jnstico, and gave 
.the Government the means of repressing crime, 
with the blessing of internal peace and pro¬ 
gressive civilization. 

The service of tho State was open to every 
Indian race,it having been provided by Acts 8 
.and 4 \V. IV. c 85 p. 87, “ That no native of 
tho said territories nor any naturol born 
.subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall 
by reason only of his religion, place of birtli, 
descent, colour, or any of them be disabled 
from holding any place, office or employment 
under the said Company. 

The English East India Company begfin 
as peaceable merchants, but, as is the custom 
of the east in all countries without police, 
they retained armed guards over thei r factories 
which led on tho one liand to defensivo and 
aggressive acts and on the other tempted 
needy soldiers of fortune to try to phnider 
them or toseek theiraid; acts whicli led tliem 
by degrees to theacquisition of vast territorial 
possessions. Their first charter was obtained 
from Queen Elizabeth in 1509. Their 2n(l 
Cliartevin 1661 from Charles II wasextended 
in 1605. In 1702, Lord Godolphim united 
the old company with a new one that had 
been established in 1698, and renewed their 
charter ini 773, with a grant of a monopoly to 
China, again renewed in 1818 witli per¬ 
mission for other merchants to trade, but a 
fresh charter in 183*3, disconnected them, 
wholly frolft commerce, made them entirely 
a political body and permitted British sub¬ 
jects to settle in India. In the beginning of 
1857, on a sudden moving of the soldier 
races, the Native Army of Bengal revolted 
and the soldier and predatory races in groat 
portions pf northern India rose in a rebellion, 
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whicli was only suppressed with great loss 
of life and at great expense of money, and 
it was deemed advisable for Her British 
Majesty in 1858 to assume the direct govern¬ 
ment of the country, and to rule through a 
Viceroy, tho first of whom was Lord Can¬ 
ning who was succeeded by Lord Elgin, by 
Sir John Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 

EAST INDIES, this term is used to dis¬ 
tinguish the tropical countries in the Eastern 
parts of the world from the West Indies, 
composed of the islands lying in tho tropics 
l)etwccii North and South America. The 
term East Indies is also used by the British, 
tho Dutcli and Spaniards to indicate their 
territorial possessions in tho East. The 
West Indies belong principally to Great 
Britain, but to possess the East Indies has 
been an object of ambition to western 
races prior to historic times. The first 
great inroad of strangers was that of tho 
Eastern Arians about 1,500 years before 
Christ who now form the brahminical tribes 
of British India, intellectual men, but with¬ 
out territorial possessions, Semiramis B. C. 
1,200 moved with a great army, and entered 
India fVom the N, West, but was defeated 
and driven back with great slaughter. Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon approached India from a 
similar N. W. route but he stopped short in 
tho Punjab, moved southwards along tho 
right bank of the river Indus and then crossed 
the southern desert to Babylon where ho 
died. Alany Scythic races, of whom, however, 
little is known, appear to have entered India, 
in tho neighbourhood of the modern Surat, 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era, 
After tho time of Mahomraed, the Arab 
khalifs who succeeded him, mahomedans 
from Ghazni, from the vicinity of the Oxus 
and from Persia obtained possession of great 
parts of the country now designated British 
India, the British being tho present occupant 
of all the lands which previous conquerors 
obtained. 

Tho Dutch East Indies or as that nation 
calls it, Netlierland India are comprised in 
the great islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
from Sumatra Eastwards. They lay claim to 
bo the rulers or paramount power of f of the 
whole Archipelago. 

The Spanish East Indies are chiefly the 
Philippine Archipelago. The chief town 
of Manilla, was founded in A.D. 1681, and 
they liavo continued in undisturbed posses¬ 
sion ever since. Sec Archipelago, Eastern 
Archipelago. 

EAST INDIAN, tins term has lately been 
adopted by all classes in India, to distinguish 
the descendants of Europeans and natiyo 
mothers. Tho terms Eurasian and Indo- 
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Briton, were for a short time in use, Imtlmro 
ceased to be employed, other names such 
as Half-Caste are used by the British, Chati- 
fcar and Chi-Chi by the hindus and mahome- 
dans of India, but these are derogatory desig¬ 
nations. Chatikar, is from Chitta, trovvsors,aiid 
Kar, a person who uses them. The mahomo- 
dans equally wear trowsers, but concealed by 
their long outer gowns. They are also known 
as Farangi, a person of Europe, similarly as 
Hyderabadi, Bengali, and Hindustani are 
employed for natives of Hyderabad, Bengal or 
Hindustan. The humbler East-Indians if 
asked their race reply that they are AVallan- 
dez, or Oollauday which is a modification of 
Hollandais the name having been brought 
down through the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries from the Dutch who were 
amongst the first who trafficked with the 
East. 

They have in India all the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of Europeans, and might advantage¬ 
ously be so styled. They are of French, 
Dutch,Danish,Portugnse and British descent, 
but many of those claiming a Portuguese 
origin, Xaviers, DeCaatellas, &c., are merely 
descendants of converts to Christianity or 
of household slaves of Portuguese officers. 
East Indians are chiefly employed as clerks 
in public offices in all the subordinate depart¬ 
ments of the British Government. 

EASTWICK, Captain Edward H. Bombay 
Army, Assistant Political xigent, Kattywar, 
Scinde, 1830-1842 j was Professor of Hindi, 
Hindustani, and Mahratta, Haileybury. Au¬ 
thor of Vocabulary of the Scindi language,— 
Dry leaves from Modern Egypt, Lond. 1847, 
8 vo,; 2nd Ed. 1852, translator of Bepp’s 

Comparative Grammar,” and of various 
standard Hindustani and Persian works, 
editor of the entertaining and instructive 
“ Autobiography of Lootfullah,” which af¬ 
fords a remarkable picture of the inner life 
of a Mohammedan and of the manners, cus¬ 
toms and modes of thought of the natives 
of India. Reported on the Revenues of 
Khyrpoor. On the pedigree of the Amirs of 
Sindh, published in Parliamentary paper. 
Translated the Kisso-i-Sanjan; also of the 
Zar-tushtnamah; Wrote on More and 
Rohri*, Translated Schiller’s Revolt of the 
Netherlands ; Memoir of Pir Ibrahim Khan. 
Translated Bagh-o-Bahar, Auwar-i-Soheili, 
Gulistan. Author of Hand-book of India. 
Dr. Buists^ Catalogue, 

EASTWICK, J. B. A Bombay Military 
officer, author of a Vocabulary of the Scinde 
language. 

EASTWICK, Capt. William Joseph, De¬ 
puty Chairman of the East India Company, 
ia a sou of B. W. Eastwick, Esq., of Thur- 
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loe-sqnaro, Brompton. Ho was bom in 
1808 ; was educated at Winchester College, 
and went out to Bombay as a Cadet in 1827. 
His first service was with the field force 
under General Welsh, at Kolapore, and in 
the Southern Mahratta Country. He was 
transferred to the political department as 
First Assistant to the Resident in Scinde. In 
that capacity, he was attached to the army 
of Lord Keane, and in 1838 accompanied it 
through the territories of Lower and Upper 
Scinde. Under the orders of Sir Henry 
Pottinger he was intrusted with the negoti¬ 
ation of the treaty of 1839 with the Ameers 
of Hyderabad, by which the Indus was 
thrown open to commercial enterprise, free 
of all imports and vexatious interference. 
During several months he held political 
charge of the disturbed districts at the foot 
of the Bolan Pass, constituting the base of 
British military operations in Affghanistan. 
FiTiall 3 % he was appointed Acting Resident 
in Sind, and received the official approba¬ 
tion of the Governor-General for the man¬ 
ner in which he conducted the important 
duties intrusted to his charge at Hyderabad. 
In 1847, Captain Eastwick was elected to a 
seat in the East India Direction, and in 1858 
was appointed to the office of Deputy Chair¬ 
man. 

EASTERN PENINSULA, a term fre- 
quently employed to designate the Malay pen¬ 
insula, to distinguish it from the Western or 
Indian peninsula. Further west in the south 
of Asia, is the Arabian peninsula, and in East¬ 
ern Asia are the peninsula of Corea and 
peninsula of Kamtkatska. 

EAST INDIA TACAMAHACA RESIN. 
See Calophyllum. 

EATABLE HIBISCUS, Abelmoschua 
esculentus. W. and A. 

EATCHAM PAliLAM. Tam. Elate Syl¬ 
vesters. 

ETTI MARAM or Vitti mabam. Tam. 
Dalbergia sissoides. 

EAU DE COLOGNE, a refreshing per¬ 
fume, largely imported into India from Eu¬ 
rope, where it is manufactured. It has in a 
minor degree some of the qualities of chloro¬ 
form. The most celebrat^ manufactory is 
that of Ferina in Cologne, but much that is 
spurious is sold, 

EAU DE CREOLE, a spirit distilled from 
the Mainmee apple or wild Aprllot of South 
America, See Clusiaceee. 

EAU DE RAZE. Fa. Turpentine oil. 
EAU DE VIE also BRANDEVIN. Fa, 
Brandy. 

EAU REGALE. Fr. Nitro-Muriatic acid, 
EBBENHOUT. Dut. Ebony. 
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EBENACEJli]. Sea Diospyroa melanoxy- 
lon. 

EBENE. Fr. Ebenbolz. Gir. Ebeno. 
It. Rus. Ebeuus. Lat. Ebony. 

EBIL. Ar. also Hilbuia. Arab. Car¬ 
damom. 

EBONY. 

Kondu, Bsxo. Abnus, M.v.hr. 

Yeadike, Burm. Kaya-arang, Malay. 

Ya/, „ Abuus, Pkks. 

Kbben*hout, Dut. Ebenowoedorowo, Rus. 

Fbene, Fr. Kalu vcre, Singh. 

Ebenbolz, Gbr. Kaka tatee. Tam. 

Abnus, Guz. Atcha inaram, „ 

Ebonos, Gtt. Atcha mami, Tkl. 

Hobnem, Heb. Tookee, ,, 

Tendua, Hind Nalla toorai kara, „ 

Abnus, „ Toombi kara, „ 

Ebeno, It. Toomi-cbava kara, „ 

Kayii^irang. Jav. Toombi ka, „ 

Ebenus, Lat Abnus, Uria. 

Tondua, Mahii. Tendua, „ 

A black wood, exceedingly liard and 
heavy, of great durability and susceptible of 
a high poli^. It is exported from Upper 
Egypt, A%fisinia, Zanzibar, Madagaiscar, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, India, and Jamaica. The 
ebonies of South-Eastern Asia, are obtained * 
from several species of Diosp^ ros, Dalbergia, 
and Bauhinia, from trees growing in the 
Mauritius, Ceylon, iu several parts of the 
Peninsula of India, in Coimbatore, Malabar, 
Cauara, the Dekban, ip the Circars, Ganjam, 
Cuttack and Gumsur, also in Assam, the 
Malay peninsula, in Penang, Siam, and east¬ 
wards through the Asiatic Archipelago to 
the Philippine Islands. The true ebonv is 
so deep a black, as to be used to personify 
blackness. But, woods sold under this name 
have also reddish, greenish or yellowish hues, 
and are distinguished in commerce as red, 
green and yellow ebonies, though these are 
in much less esteem than the ebonies which 
are jot black, free from veins, and close-grain¬ 
ed. The jet black kinds are solely employed 
for ornamental furniture, cabinet and turnery 
work, rulers, and for handles for doors, 
knives, piano-forte keys, philosophical, musi¬ 
cal and surgical instruments, mosaic work 
and inlaying, though cheaper woods, dyed 
black, are frequently substituted: but it is 
much afiected by the weather, on wliich ac¬ 
count it is seldom used in the plank solid. 
It is first mentioned in Ezekiel xxvii, 15: 
but in the plural, when the men of Dedan 
are described as bringing horns of ivory and 
ebony. Herodotus (iii, 97) mentions ebony 
as part of the presents brought in consider¬ 
able quantities to the king of Persia by the 
people of Ethiopia, and Dioscorides describes 
two kinds, one Ethiopian which# was con¬ 
sidered the best and the other Indian which 
intermixed vrith whitish stripes and | 
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spotted. But there are ebonies iu the Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon and the south and east of Asia, 
equal to those of any other part of the 
world. The ebony in the south of the pen¬ 
insula of India, is chiefly obtained from 
Coorg and Canara, from various species of 
Diospyros and is of a superior description, 
being perfectly black in colour. Smaller 
pieces are procured from Cuddapah, Salem, 
Nuggur, &c., but there is no steady demand, 
though, for ornamental cabinet work, it is 
peculiarly fine veined. That of Ceylon, from 
the Diospyros ebenastcr, is of gi’eat value. 
And another heart wood, that of the Ka* 
doem beriye or Bastard ebony of Western 
Ceylon, also from species of Diospyros, k 
occasionally met with of extraordinary 
beauty. The ebonies of the Palghat and 
j Coimbatore districts, are supposed to bo 
I from species of Diospyros- (ebenuster) and 
I Bauhinia. In none of the trees, is tho 
! entire bole black, only the heart wood, tho 
i outer and white wood being tho Tendua of 
I the Mahrattas. Tho ebony tree of the 
Malabar forests, Diospyros inelanoxylon, is 
also found sparingly in those of N. Canara 
' below the Woolwa Ghat and near Meerjaii in¬ 
land. It is procurable, of a very superior 
quality, in the hill zemindarics of the North¬ 
ern Circars, particularly in the Gaiijanf, 
district: also, inland from Ellore in tlie Ma- 
j suHpatam district, logs of Diospyros ebe- 
j naster yield an ebony richly variegated with 
I bright brown strif)cs and mottled, similar in 
! appearance to Cahimancler wood, which, 
j also, is from species of Diospyros. Tho Ka- 
i rens have distinctive names for four differ- 
I eiit species of Tenasserim ebony trees —the 
1 salt water swamp ebony, the water ebony, 
the yellow ebony, and tlje true ebony. Dr. 
Mason never met witli the trees iu flower, 
so as to be able to distinguish the species of 
Diospyros to which they belong, but had 
seen specimens of the wood in tho southern 
provinces, not inferior to tho ebony of com¬ 
merce. Also, under the Burmese name of 
“yondaik,’’ the wood of two difterent trees 
is sometimes seen. One, a species of ebony, 
and the other a leguminous tree, which, ac¬ 
cording to the descriptions of the Karens, 
is a species of dalbergia, and the wood re¬ 
sembles the blackwood of Hindustan. There 
is an inferior kind of ebony often seen at 
Moulmein, which the natives do not call by 
the same name that they do the trees which 
produce tho good ebony, though evidently a 
product of the same genus. It also is from 
a species of Diospyros, Moulmein ebony. A 
similar wood at Tavoy is often denominated 
“ iron wood.” The Burmese ebony, known 
ns “ Tai” is found in the direction of Shopay- 
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Geen, bufc is very scarce. Ebony pells in 
England at £5 to £10 n ton.— Drs. Gthsoiij 
Wight, Ma807i, Trcdgold, Holhappfel^ JPaulh- 
mr, Crawfard, Thwaites, VoUj(, Captain 
Dance, Mr. Rohde, Eng-Cyo. 

EOAILLMIoB TORTtTE. Fr. Tortoise- 
fibell. / 

E^N^.'LEDA. Malay. Plenronectes solea. 

Ei3d3AT,AKA, lay near the Zagros raoun- 
,.It was also called Achmetha and 
wa^ the chief city of Media. According to 
^Herodotus, Ecbatana was built near the 
close of the eighth century, B. O., by 
Dejoces, the founder, or (as otlier authors 
say) the restorer of the Median monarchy. 
But the orientals, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, claimed a fnr more ancient origin 
for it. They not only described it as the 
capital of the first Median monarchy, found¬ 
ed by Arbaces, but as existing prior to tho 
era of Semirarnis. That queen in the course 
of her royal progress, arrived at Ecbatana, 
a city situated in a plain, and there built a 
magnificent palace. In it Alexander depo¬ 
sited the treasures taken from Persepolis 
and Pasargada, and one of the last acts of 
hia life was a royal visit to Ecbatana. It 
was originally tho capital of Media, and 
seems greatly to have surpassed tho other 
cities, Williams’ (Essays p. 9.) alTirms that 
the ancient Ecbatana, tho capital of Media, 
is the modern Ispahan, the capital of Irak 
Ajami. But Sir William Jones, and tho | 
great French orientalists, place Ecbatana at 
Tauris, and Galius, who has been followed 
by D’ Anville, and later geographers, at Ha- 
madan. Media for tho most part, is high and 
cold*, such are tho mountains to tho cast of 
Ecbatana, tho mountains near Rliagre and 
tho Caspian Gates, and tlionce to Matiana 
and Armenia.” Wllliam^s Esmys j^p. 2-67. 
Strabo, lib. xi. Cap. 13. 

ECHALAT. Kassta. Nerium piscidium, 
Roxb. Syn. of Echaltium piscidium,— Wight. 

ECHALTUM, Syn. piscidium.— Wight, 

Norium piacldium, Roxb. 

Wrightia, pisoidiu, G. Don. 

Bark yields a useful fibre: steeped in water 
the fishes die. Voigt. 

EOHBNEIS NA'UCRATES. The Indian 
Remora or sucking fish. 

EOHENBIS REMORA. Linn. The Re- 
mora or sucking fish, which is usually found 
attached to the shark. They are 6 to 12 
inches long. Macgillivray says at one place 
(p. 237-8) that ho had never before seen the 
sucking-fish (Eoheneis remora) so plentiful; 
they caused much annoyance to the fisher¬ 
men by carrying baits olF hooks, and ap¬ 
peared always on tho alert, darting out in 
a body of twenty or more from under the 
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ship’s bottom when any offal was thrown 
overboard. Macgillivray, Voyage, Voh Ipp* 
237-8. 

ECHINODERMATA. See Holothuriadm. 

EOHINOPS EClIINATUS, 

Camel ^J'histle. Hind. Oont-katara. 

Very common in Rajwarra: camels con¬ 
sume it readily. This plant is said to be a 
native of Mysore. Dr. Hoffmoister has 
enlisted this plant among the flora of the 
villages from the Errengkhal pass to 
Shipkio in Chinese Tartary. Roxh. FL JnA. 
Qen. Med. Top, p, 2()G. 

ECHITES, a genus of shrubs and trailing 
plants of tho natural order Apocynaceae, of 
which Voigt mentions E. apoxys and E pani- 
culata, Roxb. of Silhet, E. caryophyllata, of 
the peninsula and Bengal, and E. cymosa 
of tlie Khassya hills. There are above 60 
species of this genus. They are danger¬ 
ous lactescent plants, of no known use. 
Dr. Wight, in leones, gives acuminata, 
antidyscnterica, caryophyllata, cymosa, 
dichotorna, fnitescens, hircosa, macrophylla, 
marginata, panicnhita, parviflora, scholaris, 
venenata.— Eng. 0?/c.p.487. See Caoutchouc. 

ECHITES ACUMINATA, a climbing 
shrub with white flowers and habit as the 
next.— Riddell. 

ECHITES ANTIDYSENTERICA. Roxb. 
Syn. of Holarrhena antidysenterica.— Wall. 

ECHITES FRUTESCENS. Roxn. Syn. 
of Iclmocarpus frutescens.— R. Broten. 

ECHITES MALABARICA. Lam. Syn. of 
Choneniorpha rnalabariea. Don. 

ECHITES SCHOLARIS. Linn. Syn. of 
Alstonia scholaria. 

ECHITES SPINOSA. Burm. Syn. of Ca- 
rissa carandas.— Linii. 

ECHIUM GRANDIFLORUM, one of 
tho Boraginacem. 

E err ON, a genus of ants, several species 
of which are found in India. 

Eciton ? rufonigrum, Worlcer, length about 
11-24th of an inch; is very common in tho 
Carnatic, makes its nests in holes of trees, 
old palings, bamboo rafters and such like; 
it does not care for sweets, is never seen 
on flowers, but devours dead animal matter. 
It stings very sevei*ely. 

Eciton nigrum. Worker, length $-24th of 
an inch, rare in Malabar, but tolerably com¬ 
mon in parts of the Carnatic; same habits 
as the last. Females winged. 

Eciton mfipes, Worker, lengthll-48th of an 
inch. 

Eciton minutum. Worker, abont 1-6 th of 
an inch long, found in the Carnatic and in 
Malabar, on trees. Jerdon, 



EDEN. 

ECLIPSE 

oftliosnn—nay.kyat-lif?ying. Burm. 
of the Kioon—la-kyat-hgying. „ 

Girhan, Hind. 

Amongst liindus, of ordinary education, an 
eclipse is still considered to bo caused by a 
snake’s endeavouring to eat up tho luminary. 
^J'he liindu myths on this point vary ; but 
usually the “ Iraku” or black and “ Keathu” 
or red snakes, two giants with snake heads, 
who seized tlio Ambrosia, are mentioned. 
On the morning of the eclipse of the 
sun in 1868 the Lucknow train conveyed 
into Cawnpore no less than 27,000 passen¬ 
gers to bathe in the Ganges. 

EDAGAT, also called theEda-gai knlu and 
Idangai, form the great left-hand division 
amongst tho Dravidian people of tho south 
of India. See Caste. 

EDAKULA ARITI. Tel. Alsfconia scho- 
lai'is. 

EDAKULA MANDULA MARL Tel. 
Vitis pedata. 

EDAKULA PALA. Tel. Also EJa- 
kulu PoTina. Tel. Alstonia scholarLs. 

EDANAH. Tho Tamil name of a Mala¬ 
bar tree that grows to about forty feet in 
height, and two feet and a half in diameter. 
Its wood is very soft, and not durable: it 
produces a soi't of gum, or rosin, like tho 
Payani. Tho wood is used for catamai’ans, 
rafts for heavy timber, canoes, spars for 
sheds, and other purposes.— Edje, Foresis of 
Mjlihar and Ganam. 

EDAVADA. Tel. Alstonia scholaris. 

EDDKLLAH, the Malayala name of a 
tree which grows to about thirty feet high, 
and twelve inches in diameter. It is used 
in boat.s and cniinl ry vessels ; and is desig¬ 
nated jangle wood. In con.sequence of its 
scarcity it is not much known or used.— 
jEdye Molahar and ^Uinara. 

EDDI. Tel. Audropogon contortus.— 
Beanv. 

EDDO, tho name by which the esculent 
Caladium is known by tho natives of tho Gold 
Coast. See Colocasia. 

EDDU MATTA CHETTU. Tel, Nel- 
sonia tomenfcosa. DIetr, Syn. of Jiisticia to- 
mentosa.— Roxh. The name signifies “ bul¬ 
lock-trampled plant.” 

EDDU MUKKU DUMPA, Tel. also 
Eddu rautte dumpa. Pouzolzia tuberosa. 
The moaning of tho Telugu words is bullock- 
muzzle plant. 

EDDU NALIKE CHETTU. Tel. Ele- j 
iphantop^is sea her.— Linn. 

EDDU TOKA DUMPA. Tel. Diosco- 
rea glabra.— Roxh, » 

EDEK, a Hebrew word, signifying “ plea¬ 
sure” or “delight,” was made the name of 


EDGEWORTHIA BUXIFOLIA. 
several places, remarkably fruitful in their 
soil. The first is that province which tho 
prophet Amos seems to notice, ch. i. 5, when 
he divides Syria into three parts, viz:—Da¬ 
mascus, the Plain of Aven, and the House of 
Eden, called Coelo-Syria, or the Hollow 
Syria, because the mountains of Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus enclose it on both sides, and 
make it to resemble a valley. The second 
place wherein several learned men have 
sought for the country of Eden is Armenia, 
between the sources of the Tigris, the Eu¬ 
phrates, the Araxes, and the Phasis, which 
they suppose to be the four rivers specified 
by Mo.ses, (Gon. ii. 10 &c .— See Paxton’s 
Illustrations of tlie Scriptures.) The third 
place, which some have fixed on as the conn- 
try of lOden, is Chaldea, not far from the 
banks of tho Enphrates,—a country I’cmark- 
able for its extremo ftjrtility. Babylon has 
al.so been so named Aden ; also Ceylon with 
ifcs Peak find Bridge. The Eden mentioned 
by Ezekiel as a great commercial place is 
supposed by some to be the modern Aden ; 
blit it presents no signs of ancient grandeur. 
Eden is also supposed to have been in High 
Asia, between tlie common sources of the 
Jihun and other grand rivers where there is 
abundance of the Ficus Indicus or bur-tree, 
sacred to the first lord, Adinath or Maha- 
deva. Milton uses tin's tree to describe when 
(ParadisG Lost Book IX). Adam and Eve 
“ botli together went 

Into the thickest wood ; there soon they chose 
" Tho fi}' tree; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

“ Bat such as at tliis daj^ to Indians known. 

“ In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in tho ground 
The beiidod twigs tako root, and danghtois grow 
“ About tho mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
High overarched, aud echoing w’alks between. 

“ Tliero oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat," 

“ Shelters in cool and tends his pasturing herds. 

■-Those loaves 

They gathered, broad as Amazonian large." 

Tod's Uajasthan. Vol. Ip. 23. Robinson's 
Travels. Vol. IIp. 337. See Adam. 

EDESA, now called Orfa, was the Ur of 
the Chaldees whenco Abraham removed to 
Haran. It is a city on the Euphrates where 
Christian, Jewish and Buddhist tenets were 
discussed. Here Ephraem Syrus tauglit and 
Syriac translations were made of the Greek 
and Christian works which have preserved 
to us the original. Max Muller» See Semitic 
races. Sarng. 

EDGWORTH, M. P. A Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vant, author of several articles on Botany and 
kindred scientific subjects, in tho Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

EDGEWORTHIA BUXIFOLIA. Falc. 
of the tribe Theophrastos, yields an edible 
fruit of Kabul, unknown in England. 
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EDIBLE SEA-WEED. 

^ EDGWORTHIA CHRYSANTHA grows 
in great abundance in China. 

EDGEWORTHIA GARDNERI, is a 
beautiful shrub, with globes of waxy cow- 
slip-coloured, deliciously scented flowers. 
This plant is allied to DapJiiie, from bark of 
which the Nepal paper is manufactured.— 
Hooker Him, Jour. Vul, I. pae/e 205. 

EDIBLE HIBISCUS. Eng. Abelmos- 
chus esculentus—W. & A. 

EDIBLE bird nests are made by the Collo- 
calia brevirostris, McLellaiid : *C. nidifica, 
Gray. These are found in the caverns of 
the limestone cliffs, throughout the areas 
of simple upheaval but not elsewhere; s<» 
that this singular production, which from 
its value is well known to those engaged in 
the commerce of the Archipelago, furnishes 
one of the best tests fur deciding the 
character of the regions in which it is found. 
In Java they are sold at from £500 to 
£583 per pccul. of lbs. avoird. See 

Birds* nests. 

EDIBLE SEA-WEED. Plocaria Candida. 
Fucus aniylaceus- 

Kyouk-pwen, Buit | Agar Agar, Malay. 

A sea weed, abundant oil the Terinasserim 
coast, and exceedingly valuable for its nutri¬ 
tions and medicinal properties for invalids. 
It was first brought to public notice by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy as the edible mo.ss of tlie 
Eastern Archipelago, and referred by hini to 
the genus fucus. The fructifications how¬ 
ever being in small tubercles, the Rev. Mr. 
Mason considers it as a species of Agardhs 
genus, Sphoerococcus, which now constitutes 
a member of the genus Plocaria. It is an 
allied genus with the Ceylon moss (Gigar- 
tina lichenoides) first described as Fucus 
amylaceus by Dr. O’Shauglinessy, the Plo¬ 
caria lichenoides of Mr. Mason ; also with a 
species found on the coast of Devonshire in 
England, PI. compressa: with the Corsican 
moss of the Mediterranean, P. helmiutbochor- 
ton: also with the Agar-Agar PI: tenax ; but 
differs from the Irisli moss or Choudrus cris- 
pus: and is not of the same natural family 
as the Iceland moss which, indeed, is a lichen, 
the Cetraria Islandica. The Tenasserim moss 
is said to bo superior to all others, as it is 
wholly free from the bitter principle which 
renders other fuci so objectionable; but Mr. 
/Mason seems to consider it almost identical 
with the Ceylon moss, for he gives the same 
account of it as Dr. O’Shaughnessy gives of 
that from Ceylon. It contains he says a con¬ 
siderable proportion of starch, and was hence j 
named by Dr, O’Shaughuossy, the starch 1 
fncup, F. aniylaceus,but his specific name lias ' 
been since changed to Candida, white, pro* j 
bably from a mistaken idea that the substance j 
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is naturally white, whereas it becomes so 
only by bleaching in the suu; its natural 
tint is a shade between olive and purple, 
such as the natives designate red. According 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s analysis 100 parts 
contain— 


Gum. 64'0 

Sulphate and mu¬ 
riate of soda ... 6’5 
Sulphate and phos¬ 
phate of lime 1*0 


Iron, a trace ... 

... 1*4 ? 

Vegetable jolly 

... 54-6 

True starch. 

... 150 

Wax, a trace .... 
Ligneous fibre 

... 0*5 ? 

.. 180 


The best mode of preparing it for use is 
to steep it for a few hours in cold rain water, 
next to bo dried by tl»e sun’s rays, and ground 
to a fine powder, boil for 25 minutes or half 
an hour, while hot pass through muslin or 
calico, strain and boil down till a drop plac¬ 
ed on a cold surface gelatinizes snfticiently. 
With milk and sugar, and flavout^ with 
lemon juice or sherry.—Sec Agar-Agar, 
Eiicliemia ; Fuens, Gigartina, Plocaria, 
EDIBLE ZALACCA. Zalacca edulis. 

EDICTS of Asoka, these were engraved 
on rocks. B. C. 255. See Asoka. 

EDOM, the patriarch of the Edomites 
was Esau, and they dwelt on the Dead Sea 
from which tliey were driven by an eartli- 
quake. They were a warlike unsettled race 
of Arabs whose property was in their cattle, 
tlieir waggons, and what their waggons could 
carry. They did not cultivate the soil, nor 
had they any respect for a landmark. The 
Nabatmans were at an earlier time the tribe 
called Edomites. But they lost that name 
when they earried it to tlie southern por¬ 
tion of Judea, when called Idumaea*, for 
when the Jews regained idnniasa they called 
these Edomites of the desert Nebaotli or 
Nabatamns. The Nabataeans profes.sed neu¬ 
trality between Autigonus and Ptolemy, the 
two contending powers, but the mild temjier 
of Ptolemy, bad so far gained tlieir friend¬ 
ship that the haughty Antigoiius, though he 
did not refuse their pledges of peace, secret¬ 
ly made up liis mind to conquer them. Pe¬ 
tra, the city of the Nabataeans, is in a nar¬ 
row valley between steepoverhaiitringrocks, 
so difficult of approach that a handful of men 
could guard it against the largest army. Not 
more than two horsemen can ride abreast 
through the chasm in the rock by which it 
is entered from the east, while the other en¬ 
trance from the west is down a hill-side too 
steep for a loaded camel. Their temples and 
tombs wore cut out of the live rock, and 
hence the city wa.s by the Jews named 
Selab, the rock, and by tlie Greeks named 
Petra, from which last ibc country was 
sometimes called Arabia Petra^a. BuneGU, 
l^ggpt iii. 314-431. Itjhaijws HUtorg of Egypt, 
FoL L, p.'E jQ-uU 






EDUCATIOI^. 

EDRISI the Nubian f^eograpbor visited 
the court of Sid Rai Jyi Sinp^h, the 
ruler of Analwara Puttun, A. D. 1094 
to 1145. Edrisi states that Jyi Singh 
was then a buddbist. Marsden says that 
Edrisi is improperly called the Nubian geo* 
grapher, that ho dedicated his work to 
Roger, king of Sicily, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and that he describes the 
island of Al-Rami; but the particulars so 
nearly correspond with those given by the 
Arabian traveller, as to shew that the one 
account was borrowed from tho other. 
Marsden's Hist, of Swoiatm^ p. 4. 

EDUCATION in the village schools of 
India is usually conducted in the verandah 
of a house or in the open air. Schools for 
children are frequently held under trees in 
Bengal, and the children who are beginning 
to learn, write the letters of tho alphabet in 
the dust. This saves pons, ink, and paper. 
This is the old oriental custom, and is alluded 
to in John viii. 6, when Jesus stooped down, 
and with his finger wrote on the ground. A 
general mode of teaching writing, is to write 
with a pencil of soap stone, on a wooden 
board,or on a thick paste-board stained black. 
The writing board in Sindh is called a 
Furahi; a thin board made of some hard 
and fine grained wood stained red, black, 
green, or yellow. The ink contains no 
mineral substance, and is therefore easily 
washed off, the board being smeared witli 
a thin layer of clay and water : metal plates 
are sometimes used. When the pupil has 
become somewhat skilful in the rnauagev 
ment of his pen, lie lays aside the board 
and uses a material called daftari. It is 
made of several sheets of writing paper 
pasted together, smeared with a composition 
of verdigris, and glossed with a Moliro 
(polishing instrument made of steel,) so 
that it may be washed when dirty .—(iliehard 
F. Burton's Sindh p, 39G.) 

The education of the brahmans of India 
in tho vernacular of their district has usual¬ 
ly been conducted along with a knowledge of 
Sanscrit, and many of them have acquired 
a knowledge of English. The lower caste 
hindus have restricted their acquirements to 
the vernacular languages of their IJdistrict 
and a few of them to English, a very few 
know Sanscrit. The mahomedana through¬ 
out India learn Arabic, Persian and a 
small number know English. The Mopla or 
Lubbi mahomedan, has the koran in the 
Tamul tongue. Some of the Tamul women 
have been learned, one was an authoress, and 
many of their girls are now being, sent to 
school. On the 29th July 1859, the Bethune 
School for native girls was founded at Cal- 
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cutta, the most important feature in tha 
East India Company’s memorable despatch 
of 1854 was the measure of grants-in-aid. 
It offered to all schools, already existing, or 
that might hereafter bo established, provid¬ 
ed they were found efficient, pecuniary aid 
to an amount in each case not exceeding the 
sums arising from local .sources, subject to 
conditions that in no way interfered with 
tlie perfectly free action of the managers of 
such schools, and only requiring that they 
should be submitted to Government inspec¬ 
tion, with a view to ensure the secular in¬ 
struction therein furnished being of a satis¬ 
factory character. It in fact threw open the 
field of Indian education to any one who 
chose to cultivate if, offering on the part of 
the Government to bear half the expense. 
The whole body of Missionaries (we speak 
especially of Southern India) bailed the 
boon with enthusiasm. They all, or with 
few exceptions, held out both hands to re¬ 
ceive the proffered aid, submitting without 
a dissentient voice to the conditions imposed. 

Education in Indin, up to 1867 was cost¬ 
ing about half a million a year: 

EDUR, a town in Guzerat. 

EDURU BENGU. Tet. Bamboo. 

EDWARDSIAA. E. hydaspica,E maderas- 
pafana, E. mallis are shrubs of the na¬ 
tural order Fabacene. It is doubtful whether 
these be different species, tlie flowers of E. 
mallis are pretty and is supposed to be the 
second kind of Arghawan (see Bauhinia 
variegata) mentioned by Baber or his 
translator as growing at Baber’s tomb at 
Kabul. It grows in the Punjab and on the 
Suleiman range, np to 8,000 feet. Dr. J. D. 
Steivart. 

EDWARDE3, Sir Herbert, k.c.b., K.c.s.r. 
born 1819, died 3868, aged 50, an officer of 
tboBengal Army. He served under Sir Hugh 
Gough at Sobraon and Moodki; served un¬ 
der Sir Henry Lawrence in the Punjab in 
1848 and 1849, aided in the settlement of 
Cashmir, and establishing the authority of 
Gholab Sing, and aided in the rescue of the 
British prisoners at Multan. In the revolt 
and rebellion of 1857-58 and 59 he served in 
the Punjab alongwith the SirJohn Lawrence, 
Generals Nicholson, Cotton and Chamber- 
lain, His views extended to ruling India 
as a Christian country, and his purse and 
pen wore ever ready to aid in extending 
Christianity, The Indian Council decreed a 
monument to his memory. He commenced 
a life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

EDYE, J. J. Wrote on the Native vessels 
of India, Ceylon, Malabar and Coromandel 
Coasts, Lond. Also on the Timber Trees of 
Ceylon and Malabar. As. Trans, vol. i. I— 



EEDEE. 

16 ; and a description of sea ports on the 
Malabar Coast, Ibid, vol. ii. 324. 

By a residence of five years in India, as 
His Majesty’s Masfcer-ship-wricrht in Ceylon, 
3 io had singularopporfcunities of becoming per¬ 
fectly informed on the subject of which he 
treats in his memoirs. He describes in a 
clear and concise manner the various vessels 
of the coasts of Coromandel,— Dr. JhiisCs 
Catalogue. Malabar and Ceylon. See Boats. 
Timber. 

EEB, ariver of the W. Ghauts, lat. 20*50, 
Ion. 73® 42'. W., disembogues into the Indian 
Ocean,—Length 70 m. 

EED. Arab. There are five Eeds or 
festivals, held annually by mahomedans. TIio 
two principal ones are the Rumzan feast or 
Eed-ool-fitr and tho Buqr-eed ; wliich are 
Earz and Soonnut, i.e.^ commanded to be 
observed both by God and Mahomed. The 
other three are, Mohurrum, Akhri-char 
shumbah and Shab i-bnrat, & are only soon- 
iiutj or commanded by Mahomed. The Eed- 
ool-Fitr, or Kamzan-kee-Eed, is held oh 
the first day of the tenth month Shawal. 

Eed-us-Zoha, Arab. lit. Feast of day 
light, Eed-ul-Kuiban, Eed-i Kabir. The 
Buqr-eed is also called tlie Eed-us-Zoha, 
Arab, lit. Feast of day light. It falls on 
the 10th of the month Zi-ul-Haj. It is also 
termed the Eed-ul'Koorban,or “ the feast of 
sacrifice,” and was instituted in comme- 
inoration of Abraham ofiering up bis son 
Isaac, or as most maliomedans say Ishmael. 
It is also called the Eed-i-Kabir or great 
festival. IlerJcL 

EEDEE. Hind, School Holiday. 
EEDGAH or NUMAZ-GAH, Zf/. a place 
of festival or of prayer; a building raised 
by mahoracdons of India, generally 
without the walls of a town (often amidst 
gardens), erected on a platform or a pedi¬ 
ment three or four feot above the level of 
the ground, and on an eminence, consist¬ 
ing of a straight wall with two or moi'e mina¬ 
rets, and having in the centre, on a level w'itli 
the ground, throe steps, which forms the 
friimhur (or pulpit), from which the I'hootha 
(or sermon) is read on particular occasions 
or on particular feast days, such as thoso of 
huqr-eed and ruin%a7ul^echoed^ which occupies 
from an hour and a half to two hours. It is 
paid that the Arabian Prophet, in addressing 
the congregation, stood on the uppermost 
step; Abu Buhur ‘his successor’ on tho 
second; Oomnr on the third or lowest; but 
Oosman^ observing that at this rate we might 
descend to tho bowels of the earth, fixed 
upon the middle as the one from which to 
deliver tho sermon; since then it has continu¬ 
ed so. This building is merely intended as 


EETWA. 

a signal post for people to assemble at to hear 
the Khootba read. A bamboo or any other 
post might answer the same purpose, but a 
brick building is usually preferred, as being 
more durable and affording individuals an 
opportunity of handing down their names to 
posterity, by being at the expense of erect¬ 
ing them. It is by no means a sacred edifice. 
RerU. 

EEG. Dan. Oak. Quercus. 
ELE-GYWOT-SHA, a l^ast of Arra- 
can, strips five to six feet in length, com¬ 
posed of several layei*s, of which one side is 
smooth and compact, and the layers on the 
other side thin but can cellar : all Laving a 
considerable degree of toughness. 

EEK. Hind. aisoEekli. Hind. Saceba- 
rum violaceum. Sugar-cane, a sugarcane- 
field. Eek }>raj Hind, also Ookhraj is tho 
(lay on which sugarcane is plan tod,and which, 
in Northern India, is performed with some 
rural ceremonies. Elliot. 

EEITA. Tel. Aku. Tel. tho leaf. Elate 
sylvestris. Eeita khalbi. Tel. the Toddy 
Eeita pandu. 'I'el., the fruit. 

EEL. Anguilla of Linneous, Alloree. Tam. 
Eels arc found in considerable quantities 
in the tanks, lakes, rivers and seas of the 
S. E. of Asia. 

EERPILAKAI. Tam. Artoenrpus pubes- 
ceiis. Wild. Its fruit somewhat resembles 
the Datura, and is tlie produce of tlie tree, 
called by Rheedo Ansjeli (See Hort. Mat. 
Part 3r(l table 32 rd), who tells ns that when 
much is eaten it is apt to produce diarrhoea, 
Avhich, however, is cured by the root and 
bark of the same tree.— AmsHe^p. 240. 

EESA-KH AIL,an Afghnn elan,their coun¬ 
try extends to within 30 miles of tho pro-* 
vince of Dera Ismael Khan. It is a strong 
and mountainous strip of la-nd. The moun¬ 
tains of Eesakhail and Khussoor rise so 
abruptly from the Indus, that but for the 
access to this country on other sides it might 
make successful resistance. Papers, East India 
Cahul a7id Afghamstan. 1850, p. 22. 
EESHEE’GAYDUNTI. Tel. Calwose. 
EESWARA MAMIDI. Sing. Xantho- 
chymus pictorius, 

EESHWA, Sans, the glorious, from 
Eesh, to bo grand, hence Eesliwara, Sans, 
tho glorious: Eshwari, feminine of eesh- 
wara. 

EESUN, a river in the Futtehghur district 
of the N. W. Provinces runs past Oomer- 
ghur in Muttra is at Talgawn, in Futtoh- 
ghur, and is the river of Mynpoorie. 

EETCHA MARAM. Ta3 L Elate sylves- 
tris. Eetcham-elle, the leaf, Eotoham-kballu, 
the toddy. 

EETWA, a river of Sylbefc. 
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BEYOOHAIYER or Eeyoover, see Kum- 

jnStloi!' 

EBYUM. Tam. Lead. 

BEGAN, a town of Borneo, see Kyana. 
EGBATANA is the Hagmatana of the 
Cuneiform, inscriptions. See Ekbatana. 
EGGS. Eno. 


Baiza, or Baida, 

Arab. Betzim, 

Hkbrw. 

Matte, 

Can. Uuda, 

Hind. 

Tetti, 

„ Ova, 

Lat. 

Gadda, 

,, M!atta, 

Tam 

CEuffl, 

Fe. Gadda, 

Tel. 

In Chusan every spring thousands of ducks’ 


eggs are batched by artificial heat. The 
establishment is situated in the valley on the 
north side of the city of Tinghac. The hatch¬ 
ing house is a kind of long shed, with mud 
walls, and thickly-thatched with straw. Along 
the ends and down one side of the building 
are a number of round straw baskets well 
plastered with mud, to prevent them from 
taking fire. In the bottom of each basket 
there is a tile placed, or rather the tile forms 
the bottom of the basket; upon this the fire 
acts,—a small fire-place being below' each 
basket. Upon the top of the basket there 
is a straw cover, which fits closely, and 
which is kept shut wdiilst the process is 
going on. In the centre of the shod are a 
number of large shelves placed one above 
another, upon which, the eggs are laid at a 
certain stage of the process. When the 
eggs are brought, they are put into the bas¬ 
kets, the fire is lighted below them, and an 
uniform heat kept up, ranging, as nearly as 
I could ascertain by some observations which 
I made with a thermometer, from 95 ® to 
102 ^ , but the Chinamen regulate the heat 
by their own feelings, and therefore it will 
of course vary considerabiy. In four or five 
days after the eggs have been subject to this 
temperature, they are taken carefully out, 
one by one, to a door, in which a number of 
holes have been bored, nearly the size of the 
eggs ; they are then held against these holes, 
and th^ Chinamen look through them and 
are able to tell wlietlier they are good or 
not. If good, they are taken back, and re¬ 
placed in their former quarters; if bad, 
they are of course excluded. Tu nine or ten 
days after this, that is, about fourteen days 
from the commencement, the eggs are taken 
from the baskets, and spread out on the 
shelves. Her© no fire heat is applied, but 
they are covered over with cotton, and a 
kind of blanket under which they remain 
about fourteen days more, when the young 
ducks burst their shells, and the shed teems 
with life. These shelves are lar^, and 
, capable of holding many thousands ^ eggs ■, 
and when the hatching takes place, the sight 


IS not a little curious. The natives who 
rear the young ducks in the surrounding 
country know exactly the day when they 
will be ready for removal, and in two days 
after the shell is burst the whole of tno 
little creatures are sold, and conveyed to 
their new quarters.— Fortime's Wanderings^ 
pages 76 to 81. 

iEGG TREE. See Dalbergia. 
EGG-BEARING GOURD. Cucurbita 

ovifera. 

EGG PLANT. Solannm melongena,—* 
Linn. See Brinjal, Bayngun. 

EGG SHELL CHINA, a manufacture in 
Japan, in the provinces of Fozen and Set* 
suma. 

EGILBIR, Hind. Root of Datisca canna- 
bina. 

EGIN, See Mesopotamia. 

EGISA. Tel. Pterocarpus marsnpinin, 
— Uoxh. 

EGMONT islands, about six in num¬ 
ber, part of the Chagos Archipelago. 

EGRET, the common name of several 
species of heron. In Australia, wbat in 
India we call ‘ White Paddy-birds^ and 
in Britain aro the much prized Egrets, have 
come to bo denominated ‘ Cranes 5 ^ and 
the real crane of that country is known as 
the ‘Native Companion.’ 

EGERTON, a Bengal civil servant, who 
wrote an account of his journey through 
Spiti, Lond,18G4. 

EGYPT, in the high way from Europe to tho 
East, is now ruled by a mahomedan, a heredi¬ 
tary paclia or viceroy un der the king of Turkey. 
Egypt is one of the most ancient of the 
kingdoms of the world. It is probable that 
it has always been of the same dimensions 
as now, viz., about 11,000 square miles in 
the small strip of the Nile valley running in a 
limestone plain elevated 150 to 500 feet above 
the sea, with the great sandy tract on the 
east, and the African deserts on the west. 
Every year from unknown times, the Nile rises 
in June to about 30 feet, overflows its banks, 
from the cataracts at Syene to its seven 
mouths, and subsides in September. Rain, 
falls at places, at Alexandria, in great down¬ 
pours, and occasionally atCairo and in the de¬ 
sert, hut its fall is uncertain and reliance is 
not placed on it. Upper Egypt was once 
been called Meroe, which name was after¬ 
wards applied to Abyssinia, subsequently it 
was named Ethiopia, till that name also was 
applied to the country beyond the cataracts, 
and then to Abyssinia; In the language of 
the country Egypt was named Chemi, a word 
the same as Ham and Cham 5 in Hebrew it 
was named the land of Mizraim, one of the 
tribes of the children of Ham j and from the 
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EGYPT. EGYPT. 

Greeks it received the name of -^gyptus, first is the Egyptian proper, whose skull is 
Egypt, or the land of Copts 5 and these last shaped like the heads of the ancient The^ 
two names, having once meant the Delta, ban statues and the modern Nubians. The 
were afterwards stretched southward to in- second is a race of men more like the Euro- 
olude the whole of the country. peans, and those mummies become more 

The annals of Egypt begin to be credible common as we approach the Delta. These 
with the accession of Psammetichus, B.O. are perhaps the same as the modern Copts. 
670. He was the first to open his country The third is of an Arab race, and like th© 
to the Greeks, and in his reign we have the heads of the labourers in the pictures, 
first coincidence of Egyptian, Greek, Median Its ancient history is divided into two em- 
and Jewish chronology. pires, the older empire of Menes, and the 

We learn from the Book of Genesis middle or the Hyksos and the newer from 
that the Egyptians wero a tribe from Asia, Amos to Sheshouk, The pyramids are the 
called the children of Ham; and their phy- principal monuments of the older, and they 
aical character, and habits of life, both show were built in the reign of the fourth dynas- 
that they were more nearly allied to Asiatics ty. The old empire lasted 1Q76 years. The 
than to the less civilized tribes of the Ara- new empire began with a struggle with Asia 
bian and Libyan deserts. The single lock of which soon extended to Phoenicia and Meso- 
hair on the young nobles reminds us also of potamia, Damascus, Nineveh and Babylon, 
the Tartars ; while the religious dread of the The Hyksos or shepherd kings were noigh- 
eea, the sacred bull, and the refusal to eat bouring Semitic tribes, from the N. E. of 
flesh, are what we meet with among the Egypt, that is Canaanites associated with 
hindoos. Their worship of the bull reminds Bedouin tribes of Northern Arabia and the p on¬ 
us also of the hindu reverence for the sacred insula of Sinai. They held Memphis, but 
cow and for the bull Nandi the vahan of Siva, their residence was a fortified camp on the 
They resembled the Chinese in their syllabic border of the Syrian desert. The ultimate 
writing, and like Chinese and hindnsin duti- fall of the newer empire was mainly caused 
fully setting out food at the graves of their by an invasion of the country from Palestine, 
fore-fathers. They resembled the hindu, ortho in which the utmost cruelties were practised 
hindu them, in their respect for the sacred and at its close Moses withdrew into 
animals. Whoever killed one of those inten- Arabia. Up to the time of Amos, the Egyp- 
tionally was put to death ; and indeed who- tians performed human sacrifices, Plutarch 
ever killed a hawk or an ibis oven by acci- quotes Manetlio as saying that inEilethya (the 
dent was condemned to die. Whenevera house city of the mother of Isis,) the sacrifice of the 
was on fire the chief care of the neighbours so called Typhoneans was performed during 
was to save tho cats, the men and women the dog-days—viz., human sacrifices, when 
might be burnt in the ruins, but the cats the ashes of the victims were scattered to 
were to be saved at all risk. When a cat the winds. Porphyry also quotes the same 
died a natural death every inmate of the work of Manetho On Archiology and Devo- 
house shaved his eyebrows, and when a dog tion, to the cfiect that Amos abolished the 
died they shaved all over, Tho dead cats practice of human sacrifices in Heliopolis, 
were carried to tho sacred tombs at Bubastis, They were formerly performed to Hera, the 
where they wero embalmed and then buried, mother of Isis. The victims wero examined 
In the same way tho hawks were made into and a seal was afliixed to them, as were the 
mummies and sent to be buried at Butos, the calves without blemish. Three were sacri- 
flerpents at Thebes, the crocodiles in the ficed daily, Amos ordered the same number 
Labyrinth near crocodilopolis, tho ibis, that of wax figures to be offered in their stead, 
useful enemy of vermin, at Hermopolis, bulls (Bunsen^ 165—6 p. iv. passim). 
and cows at Alarbechis, and the other ani- The worship of Osiris was the oldest 
mals in the other cities. religion, and he was worshipped as the Lord, 

8 History of Egypt, Vol. Ip. 2. Oal. the God and father of each individual soul, 
B 16 V. may 1808. Slharpe's History of Egypt, the Judge of men who passes sentence strict- 
Vol.Ip. 94-95.) ly according to right and wrong, rewarding 

Their custom of embalming the dead seems goodness and punishing crime. The wor- 
to have originated with them, the mineral ship of animals was not introduced into the 
pitch for it was brought by foreign traders established religion earlier than the second 
from the Dead Sea. The skulls of the mum- dynasty, 200 years after Menes, therefore 
mies agree with history in proving that Egypt not much more than 5,000 years ago. (Bv/h^ 
was peopled with a variety of tribes; and sen's God in History, Vol. 1 p. 226.) 
physiolo^fes, when speaking more exactly, The sun, or Amun-Ea or Kuaph-Ra the 
have divided them into three classes. The god of Thebes, or Jupiter-Ammon as he was 
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EGYPTIAN LOTUS, 
called by the Greeks, was the god under 
whose spreading wings Egypt had seen its 
proudest days. Every Egyptian king had call¬ 
ed himself the son of the sun *, those who 
had reigned at Thebes boasted that they 
were beloved by Amun-Ra; (Sharpe's Egypt) 
The Egyptian priests were the first to teach 
that a man does not wholly die when life 
leaves the body*. They said that after death 
the soul dwelt m the bodies of other animals, 
and was there imprisoned for its sins during a 
number of their short lives, and that after 
thus passing for three thousand years, 
through the bodies of birds, beasts, and 
fishes, it was again allowed to take upon it¬ 
self a human covering. Hence they care¬ 
fully saved the dead body from decay, by 
embalming it as a mummy, that it might be 
ready for the soul to re-enter when the years 
of punishment had elapsed (Sharpe's Egypt^ 
Tot I p. 196.) 

While Solon and Hecatieus were study¬ 
ing the Egyptian customs, Pythagoras, 
if we may trust to tho slightest and most 
uncertain of traditions, was studying in 
Egypt under (Enuphis of Heliopolis. He is 
said to have lived twenty years in Egypt, 
and on the conquest of the country by the 
Persians to have been taken prisoner and 
carried off to Babylon. (Sharpe's History of 

Egypt yol, I p. 151.) 

Their language was reccu'ded in hyerogly- 
phios. The words hitherto deciphered are 
about 503 in number and principally inde¬ 
pendent roots which can all be traced into 
the modern Egyptian to about 900 words 
(Bun* I, 270.) 

In their manners and customs Hero¬ 
dotus found the Egyptians unlike every 
thing he had been used to in Greece. They 
wrote from right to left. They ato their 
meals in the streets. The priests were 
shaven, while other men wore beards. Every 
thing was remarkable and new to him. 

It was in the time of the elder Pliny 
that the route through Egypt to India first 
became really known to the Greeks and 
Romans. Sharpe's History of Egypt, Yot I p. 
3. Plmy lih, vi. 26. 

See Java ; Jews; Kali 5 Kama; Kartakeya *, 
Ken; Khiraj ; Kiang; Krishna, Kalusa; Ma- 
hadeva, Purana, Takya, Surya, Serpent, 
Siva, Varaha, Vishnu, Yavana. 

EGYPTIAN BEAN, a name sometimes 
given to the bean-fruits of Nelumbium speci- 
osum, Willd, from the notion that they were 
the beans which the disciples of Pythagoras 
were forbidden to eat. 

EGYPTIAN HARE. Lepus .^gypticus. 

. EGYPTIAN LOTUS. Nelumbiuifi spe- 
eiosum, Willd. 


EILAN. 

EGYPTIAN PRIVET. Lawsoniainennia." 

EHDAKL MIRZIO. Abab. Camomile. 

EHRA BADRA, a name, of Vira badra. 

EHREE or EHROO, a riv.er of Boondee. 

EHRETIA, a genus of plants, trees or 
shrubs of the natural order Boraginaceas. 
Voigt names E. aspera and buxifolia small 
trees of the south of India. E, intemodia a 
tree of the Mauritius, E. laevisand B, serrate 
trees all over India, E. arenaria, Griff is one 
of tho sand binding plants of the Indian 
coasts. The root of E. buxifolia (kuru- 
vingi vayr. Tam. Pale ke jar. Hind.) is given 
in decoction as an alterative in syphilitic 
cacliexia and its fruit is eaten. Wight 
gives Ehretia aspera, cuneata, Imvis, ova- 
lifolia, umbellata, viminea, Wiglitiana. 

EHRETIA ASPERA, Roxb. A small tree 
of the Panjab plains, Sivalik hills and Salt 
Range : in timca of dearth, . its bark is 
gi'ound mixed with flour and eaten. Its 
wood is valued for its hardness. 

EHRETIA LiEVIS. Eoxh. Cor. TV. le. 

Beurreria lecvis, G. Don. 

Pal-dantam, Godavery, Tel. I Seregada. Tan. 

Peda pulimora, Circar J 

A pretty large tree, common in the drier 
parts of Ceylon, in the peninsula of India, is 
a native of the Circar mountains, grows in 
Hindostan, in the Dhera Dhoon, the Kheree 
pass and in Bengal. It furnishes a hard 
valuable wood, though not of great size. 
which in the Circars is used by the hill peo¬ 
ple for many purposes.— Dr. AinsUe, Voigi 
Thwaites, Dr. Cleghorn, Captain Beddome^ 
Rohde M. S. 

EHRETIA SERRATA, Eoxh. 

Ehretia pyrifolia, D. Don, 

Kala aja. Bexo. | KulsMma. Nep. 

A tree growing in Bengal, Chittagong 
the Khassia mountains, Nepal, Bhootan, and 
the Dehra Dhoon. It furnishes a tough 
light wood easily worked and durable, made 
into sword handles.— Voigt. 

EHYNCHO-CINETES. See Palemonid®. 

EICHE. Ger. Oak, Quercus. 

EICHELN; ECKERN. Ger. Acorns. 

EIOHIA MARAM. Tam. Also Eichi 
Wood. Anglo-Tam. Fiens t’siela. 

ETDIJ, a ruined town on the Karan river 
in Luristan. It was also called Mai Amir* 

EIGHT-FOLD OBLATION. See Hindoo. 

EIK. Dut. Oak. Quercus. 

EILAK. Turki. The term given by the 
pastoral Durani, to their summer residence. 
Kishlak, also Turki, being that of their win¬ 
ter station. See Afghan. 

BILAN. Hind. Also Elaur, also EUal^ 
Andromeda ovalifolia. 





EIMAK. 

EIMAK. An Afghan tribe, kno'wn as 
Firoz Kohi, after the city of that name, about 
sixty-three miles from Teheran, whence they 
were removed by Timur. The Tartar con¬ 
queror, o:J 5 asperated by the depredations of 
the people inhabiting Mazanderan, south of 
the Caspian, attacked Firoz Koh, and defeat¬ 
ed them, and they are now located in the 
country between Herat and Maim ana. Ac¬ 
cording to other authority, the Eimak is a 
nomade branch of the Tajik of Afghanistan; 
the Tajik being the descendants of the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of the country. General 
Ferrier however observes that the races 
known by these names who occupied Paro- 
pamisus, are so intermingled and their 
origin so uncertain that to investigate them 
is a hopeless task. He adds that under this 
name are comprehended all the tribes de¬ 
scended from the ancient conquerors of the 
Paropamisua speaking the Persian language. 
In manners and language, and physical ap¬ 
pearance there is a great conformity amongst 
all the tribes who readily combine to oppose 
the Uzbeks and Afghans. They are probably 
a great nation subdivided into small govern¬ 
ments or republics. They lead a compara¬ 
tively savage life, in great repose or in the 
activity of a soldier life. The Usbeks and 
the Afghans are civilized people compared 
with them. The Persian they speak appears 
to be exceedingly ancient, and there is but 
little Arabic mixed with it j they only recur 
to the latter on rare occasions, when their 
own language does not afford a word by 
which they can express any particular idea, 
the Koran is very imperfectly known 
amongst them. They wish for nothing be¬ 
yond a tent, a horse, a wife, and plunder. 
They are very hospitable, and to each other 
faithful aud devoted. Well organised, they 
would make excellent soldiers, especially 
cavalry ; their arms are the lance and bow, 
and they have very few fire-arms. The 
forms of the women are large, robust, and 
well developed, but their beauty is mediocre, 
and at forty they are frequently decrepid. 
Though the winters in the Paropamisns are 
very severe, the inhabitants prefer a tent to 
a house, because they can more easily gratify 
their love of frequent change, or even comply 
with the necessity for it, without being 
obliged to leave anything behind them. 
The tents, made of felt woven of camels 
wool, are thick and impervious, and when 
carefully closed the cold rarely penetrates 
them. Their country is fertile : there are few 
populations in Asia more favoured in this 
respect. They are shepherds mther than 
cultivators of the soil, nevertheless they 
have some crops of com, barley, maize, and 


EKTA. 

a kind of millet which they consider a great 
delicacy. The Eimaks encamp in the plains 
during the winter, and in the table-lands of 
the mountains in the summer and autumn. 
They are intrepid sportsmen, and frequently 
neglect the small game to pursue the wild 
beasts which abound in their country. 
Ruins are frequently met with, bnt no in¬ 
scriptions are found that can lead to any 
explanation of their origin. They rear 
camels. Ferrier Jonrn. p. 255 See Aimak ; 
Hazara; India p. 8865 Jews; Kalmuck; 
Kabul; Koh p. 440.^ 

EIMLEE, a snb-division of the Tuga tribe 
dwelling in Husunpur, Dhubaree, Dhaka and 
Oojhareo in the zillah of Muradabad, many 
of these are mahomedaiis. Elliot. 

EIK Hind. Urtica heterophylla, 

FIN’D-GYIK Burm. Shorea rohusta. 

EIN-SHE-MEN. Bukm. Lord of the 
Eastern House ; the peculiar appellation of 
the declared heir to tho Burmese throne. 

EIN WIN. Burm. A tree of Monlmein. 
Used for all ordinary purposes of building.— 
Cal. Oat. Ex. 1862. 

EISBN. Ger. Iron. 

ETSENHOLZ. Ger. Iron Wood. 

EISEN-VITRIOL. Ger. Sulphate of 
Iron. 

EIZ UD DIN HUSSAIN. SeoIz-udDin 
Hussan. 

E-JIN or EE-GIN of Malacca, peculiar 
grain from an undetermined plant but seem- 
ingly one of the Legnminosse. 

EJMAN. Name of an Arab tribe. 

EJOO also EJU, Gomuto. A strong black 
horse-hair looking fibre obtained from the 
Arenga Saccharifera. 

EK. Sw. Oak: Quercus. 

EK. Hind. Pers. One. It enters into 
many compound words, as, 

EK-ATASHI, Hind, also Ek-bara, in dis¬ 
tillation, the spirit that first passes over. 
When redistilled, it is called do-atashi or 
do-baraj double distilled. Sih-atashi orthrico 
distilled, 

EKIAMRA-KANANA, Sans, from eka, 
one, amra, a mango tree, and kanana, a 
forest. 

EKA DASHI, •Hind. Literally one and 
ten, the llth day of the moon’s increase or 
decrease. It is one ot the hindu fast days, 
or Bart” PoivelL 

EK-FARDI, also EK-FASLI land yield- 
ing one crop annually. Elliot. 

EKA-DANTA, Sans, from eka, one, and 
danta, a tooth a name of the hindu god 
Ganesh. 

EKA. Sans. Chief. 

EKA, a one horse shay. 

EKTA. Hind, unequalled. 



ELiEAGNUS. 

EKHARTHA, Hind. A one-wheel well : 
a domala or doharfcha well has two wheels. 
Elliot Fowell, 

EKALBIR. Hind. Datiscus cannabiUns, 
its root is a dye stuff: alsoVerbascum thap.siis. 

EKBEER. Benq. Helminthostachya la- 
ciniata. 

EKKUDU TIG-E. Tel. Cardiospermum 
halicacabum.— Linn, 

EKLINGA, a celebrated Saira temple in 
the defiles of the Vindhya. 

EKOJI, the first of the Mahratta rulers 
of Tanjoro. He was the sou of Shah-ji (A. 
D. 1644), a subhadar of the Carnatic under 
Aurungzib, who gave Tanjoro to Ekoji 
asajaghire. The last of the Tanjore rulers 
died in 1855, and the country was annex¬ 
ed to British territory. 

EKSHA MALL, a Nepaul ruler who in 
A. D. 1,600 divided Patan, Khatmandu, 
Banepa and Bhatgaon between his daughter 
and his three sons. His full name was Jaya 
Eksha Mall, also Jye-Kush Mull. 

EKTEER, Beno. Opihioglossum re¬ 
ticula turn. Linn, 

EKU LANTA, a name of Ganesa, literal¬ 
ly one-toothed. 

EL, also named Kronos, of the Egyptians 
according to the doctrine of By bins, was the 
son of heaven and earth, he conspired 
against his father Ouranos. El is the root of 
Elohim. Bethel of Gen. xxviii, 11—19, is a 
compound word, Beith-El, the house of El, 
meaning God’s house. El of the Greeks (Y1 
in Hebrew and Phcenician), i.e., God, the 
Btropg, whence comes Elohim, literally, the 
gods, and the Greco-Phenician Baatylia, or 
sacred stones supposed to have fallen down 
from heaven, perhaps aero¬ 

lites which were honoured and held sacred 
on account of the divine power supposed 
to be inherent in them: whether it was 
a common stone or an aerolite that Jacob 
had for a pillow cannot be known, as he rose 
from his dream exclaiming (v. 17). ‘^How 
holy is this place ;—this is none other but 
the house of God, (Bait-El.)*’**'And Jacob** 
took the stone that he had made his pillow 
and set it up for a pillar and poured oil 
upon the top of it and called the name of the 
place Bethel.’* Bunsen, IV 242-3. ' See 
Bsetyli. Bait. 

ELAOHI, Beng. Hind. Cardamom, 
Elettaria csrdamomum. 

EL A CHEDDI. Tam. Elettaria carda- 
momum, Maton. 

EL JS AGNUS, a genus of plants of the 
order ElseagnaceaB or oleaster tribe of which 
nine species are known to occur in the S. B. 
of Asia. The ripe berries of B. angnstifo- 
Uus are eaten in Cashmere as also are those 


EL^OCARPUS GANITRUS. 

of E. dulcis, E. conferta, E. hirtensis, E. ori- 
entalisjE.Moorcroftii has ornamental flowers. 
The wood of E. conferta is the winter 
fuel of the people of Iskardo: and the honey 
gathered by bees from the sweet flowers of 
B. orientalis is much esteemed. Voigt, Rid-- 
dell, Honigherger p, 273. Eooher, Him» Jov/rn, 
p, 205. Dr, j. L. Sieioart, 

EL^OOARPUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order EIsBocarpaceoBofLindley, about 
40 species of which are known. E. serratus, 
Jj. is a small tree of Travancorc. E. cunea- 
tus, Wight. A tree of Ceylon and the Wes¬ 
tern coast of the Indian peninsula.* In Bur- 
mah, are several species, undetermined, which 
the Burmese name “ tau-man-gyee,” “ than- 
Iwen” and wa-hso-beii.** 

EL.zEOCARPUS, Species, 

Pocecliandia. Uria. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gnmsur, of extreme 
height 48 feet, circumference 5 feet and 
height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 9 feet. Ploughshares are 
occasionally made of this wood, but it is 
chiefly used for firewood. The rosaries worn 
by the byragi and Vaishnava are made of the 
seeds of this tree. —Captain Macdonald, 

EL-^OOARPUS, Species, 

Mhaglmi, Burm. ? 

A moderate sized tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in Ramree and Cheduba; wood used for 
knife handles, rules, &c., and the fruit and 
leaves are used* by the natives for food.— 
Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EL.d300ARPUS. A very large 

timber tree of Martaban, used for masts and 
house posts. 

EL.^OOARPUS. Speciesl A hard valu¬ 
able timber tree, very abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, and not uncom¬ 
mon in some parts of the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces. Carts are sometimes constructed of 
it, and it is used in house and boat build¬ 
ing.— Dr, Mason's Tenasserim, 

ELi®OOARPUS. Species, Salwen, Burm, 
The river Salwen derives its name from a 
tree of that name that grows on its banks. 
From the character of the genus, it would 
probably yield useful wood.— Dr, Mason's 

ELJEOCARPUS AMCENUS, Thw. 

A middle sized tree of the central pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon, grows up to an elevation 
of 4,000 feet— Thw. En, PI. Zeyl. p, 32. 

ELuEOOARPUS COPALLIFERUS 
Retz. Syn of Yateria Tndica.— Linn, 
ELiEOOARPUS CYANEUS. See El- 
esocarpaceas. 

EILEOOARPUS GANITRUS, Roar&. 
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ELiBOOABPUS PBilNOIDES. 

Ganitrus sphffiptcus, Gaerivi, 

Etidrakaya, Beno. Dv^/f Rndr^kaya, Tam. 
Utrasum Bead tree, Ako-Tel. Rudra-kai, Tam. 
Badraksha, Sans. Rudra-challu, Tel. 

A tree of Java. The seeds about the size of 
common marbles, are worn as necklaces 
by brahmins and faqueers, they are com¬ 
monly called Ulrasum heads, RidddL Ward*8 
Yiev) of the Hindus, Vol, IV. p. 371. 

BLA30CARPUS HINAU, the Hinau of 
New Zealand, is a large timber tree. Its 
berry is edible though taste harsh. 

EL^QCARPUS INDICUS. Boxh. A tree 
of Chittagong. 

BLiiEOOARPUS LANCEiEFOLIUS, 
Boxb, 

Ootradi ko mnnke, Duk. | Ufcrasum ? Tam. 

A tree of the Khassya hills, Assam, Monl- 
mein and Java. The seeds are used simi¬ 
larly to those of the Ganitrus sphsericns 
Hoyle, — Dt 8, Boyle, Amslle, Mason and Voigt, 

EL.^OCARPUS LANCEOLATUS. Rottl. 

Ufci'aaum, Tam. | Ootrado ke muuke, Duk. 

The seeds are very rough, and about the 
size of small nutmegs. They are brought 
to India from Java, of which country the 
tree is a native. The Saiva brahmins and 
pundarums, religious devotees of the Saiva 
sect of hindoos, and who live by alms, wear 
strings of them round their heads and necks 
and form them into rosaries. This small 
tree is covered over with a profusion of 
white flowers. Mason, Ain,"s Mat, Med. 
'page 142. 

EL^OCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS. Bl, A 

tree growing on the banks of the Salwen 
and in Java.— Voigt. 

EL.^OCARPUS LUCIDUS. Boxh, A 
tree of Chittagong.— Voigt. 

EL^OCARPUS MONTANUS, Thw. 
A middle sized tree of Ceylon. 
EL.EOCARPUS OBLONGUS. 

Kassow, Duk. 

This is a handsome tree of the Dekhan, 
flowers in May, petals beautifully fringed, 
the foliage is frequently tinged with red, 
giving an autumnal appearance to the tree. 
•^Riddell. 

EL 2 EOOARPUS OBOVATUS, Am. 

E. ooriaceus, Hook. 

This tree grows at Newera Ellia and other 
elevated parte of the island of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet.— 
Thwantes, 

ELiBOCARPUS PRINOIDES, W, and 
A. A tree of Assam, Khassya Hills and Ka- 
maon. It is E. serratus of Roxb. not of 
Lien. Its fiTiit is pickled and curried. 


EL AJEM. 

EL.J:0GARPUS ROBUSTUS. Roxh. A 
tree of the Khassya hills. 

EL.dSOCARPUS SERRATUS, Linn. 
Grows in the warmer parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet.— Thwaites. 

EL^OOARPUS TUBERCULATUS, 
Boxh, 

Budrachai, Tam. I Rudracha, Tel. 

Badraoliai, „ | Badracha, „ 

A tree of the Travancore forests. The 
seeds are used by Vaishnava brahmins as 
rosaries.— Mr. Rohde's M.S8. 

ELiEOCOCCA YERNICA. Dryandra 
I vernicia, Corr. The varnish tree of China. 
The oil obtained from the nuts is used by 
painters. Hogg. 465. 

EL^OCOCOA VERRUCOSA, a native 
of Japan, the nuts yield a somewhat acrid 
oil, which is used there in food : and in the 
Mauritius, for lamps. Hogg. 461. 
EL^ODENDRON GLAUCUM, Pers. 

Schrebera albens, Retz. I Senacia glauca, Lam. 
Mangifera glauca, Rottl. I Ceylon tea tree. Eno. 

ELiBODENDRON ROXBURGHII, W- 
and A. This tree is a native of Ceylon and 
Coromandel,with small green flowers.— Voigt, 
ELiEODENDRON INTEGRIFOLIA. 

Hsoak, Bukm. 1 Jouk-bin, Buem. 

This is a very plentiful, strong, fine tim* 
her, found throughout the forests of the 
Tounghoo and Pegu districts, as well as 
about Rangoon. It is adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making.— Dr. MoClelland. 

EL^ODENDRON ROXBURGHII, W. 

& A. 

Elasodendron glaucum, Wall. 

Ncrija dichotoma, Boxh. 

Rhamnus nerija, Spreng. 

Boot-kus, Mahr. Norasi, Tel. 

Selupa maram, Tam. Nirija, „ 

Bira, Tel. 

This tree is a native of the mountainous 
parts of India. In Coimbatore, it is more 
remarkable for its fine form than for the 
length and thickness of its bole, but the 
wood, if good, can only be fit for cabinet 
making and small sized objects. Dr. Gibson 
says this tree is more common in the inland 
than in the coast forests of Bombay, but he 
had never seen it of a size fit for timber. 
The wood is however strong and compact. 
— Drs. Wight and Gibson. 

EL^ODENDRON RUBER. See Oelas- 
traceee. 

ELACH. Beng. Cardamum Blettaria car- 
damum. 

EL AJEM, Ajem, in Arabic, literally 
means foreign, but in the southern parts of 
Arabia, El Ajem is applied to the opposite 
parts of the coast of Africa. 
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EL ARAM. ELAVUM. 

ELAEA CHEVI CHETTU. Tel. Either the city of Saba. It burst A. D. 120. See 
Salvinia cucullata of Roxb. or Hutchinia in- Mareb. 

dioa. Elaka Chevi kura. Tel. Hydrocotyle ELASTIC FIG TREE. Eng. Syn. of 
rotundifolia.— Roxh, Ficus elastica.— Moxb, See Indian Rubber. 

ELAKI CHETTU. Tel. Elettaria car- Caoutchouc, 
damomum. Wh. and Mater. Syn. of EL-ASWAD-IBN-KAAB. See Aswad, 
Alpinia cardamomum.— Boxh, Masailma. 

ELA KULLI. Tam. Euphorbia neriifolia. ELATERIDj®. See Coleoptera. 

ELAM. Hind. Mal. Tam. Tel, Auction. ELATE SYLYESTRIS, Linn. 

ELAM, or Susiaua was the country on the Phcehix sylvestris, Lioxh. 

east of the southern portion of the Tigris, Eojata. Can. I Itcham maram. Tam. 

south of the Luristan mountains and was the Sendi ka jhar. Duk. Ita ohottu. Tel. 

cradle of ancient sovereignty. Berosus men- date, Eng- | 


tions a legend to the effect that the first 
dawn of civilization was there and that the 
teachers of mankind came from the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, Susiana was known as 
Elam, and all the Babylonian and Assyrian 
dynastic arrow-headed inscriptions hitherto 
deciphered refer to Susiana as the cradle of 
sovereignty where the ruins of great cities 
were discovered by Sir H. Rawlinson. The 
Elamites were a powerful nation in the early 
days of Abraham before either the Assyrian 
or Babylonian governments rose into power. 
Kedarlaomcr, King of Elam, held Canaan 
and Arabia petreea in subjection .—Bunsen 
iii. 852. See Iran. Lud. 

ELAMAYI also Tiyya mamidi. Tel. Man- 
gifera, indicate L. Its Sans, name is Salialcara 
W. 913 “a fragrant kind of Mango, —hence 
the name from Bla, “ cardamom.” 

ELAMITES. See Iran. Elam, 

ELAKDEI PALLAM. Tam, Rhamnus 
jujuba. 

ELANET, a hawk, theFalcomelanopterus, 
Daudin, inhabiting Africa, India and Ame¬ 
rica.— Jerd. i. 112 . 

ELAKJI M ARA. Can. Rhamnus jujuba. 
ELAPHRIUM EXCELSUM. See Calo- 
phyllnra. 

ELAPHRIUM TOMENTOSUM. SeeCa- 
lophyllum. 

ELAPUR, the fortress of Krishna rajah. 
At the date of Charlemagne, Hindustan and 
the Dekhan were divided into four kingdoms 
viz., Gujara (Gujarat) on the west 5 Malwa, 
in the centre, the Gourha raj on the east 
including Bengal and Behar, and the Lates- 
wara kingdom to the south, but the Sowe- 
ajya or Sattarah sovereignty was also spoken 
of. Indra rajah who ruled the Lateswara 
kingdom conquered Gujarat, and aided the 
king of Malwa against the Gourea sove¬ 
reignty. See Inscriptions, p. 390. 

ELARAMU. Tel. A root employed in 
dropsical affections, supposed to be that of 
Ophioxylon serpentinum. 

EL Aram is mentioned in the koranas the 
Sail-ul-Arem, or flood of ul-Aram. It is the 
dam of Mareb, built by Queen Balkis above 


The Leaf. 

Itcham elle, Tam. | Ita-aku, Tel. 

Its fruit. 

Sandulay ka phal, Duk. I Itcham pallam, Tam. 
Parushaka, Sans. J Itapandu, Tel, 

Its timber has the general characteristics 
of the family, but is inferior to the palmyrah, 
cocoanut, &c. In India, the fruit, when 
ripe, is small, oval shaped, dark coloured, 
and sweetish; about the size of a ripe 
wild plum, but, though it is now be¬ 
lieved that this tree is identical with the date 
palm of Arabia, the fruit is not esteemed, 
being unimproved by cultivation. Tho 
leaves and stalks are made into baskets, 
boxes and hats, twisted into rope, used for 
thatching and in the manufacture of light 
mats for building huts. Tho inner wood 
furnishes, by boiling, a kind of catechu, 
which contains much tannin. It is obtained 
by boiling the heart wood for a few hours, 
when it assumes the appearance and con¬ 
sistency of tar. It hardens by cooling, and 
when formed into small squares and dried 
in the snn is fit for tho market. The pro¬ 
duce of Bombay is of uniform texture and 
of a dark red color. That of Concan and 
other parts of India, is of a chocolate color, 
and marked inside with red streaks. The 
analysis of Sir H. Davy gave the following 
result in 100 parts. 

Bombay. Concan. Bombay. Concan. 

Tannin. 54'5 48‘5 | Insoluble matters, sand, 

Extractive34'0 86'5 1 lime, &o • ••• 6 0 7 0 

Mucilage. 6*5 8 0 | 

The fibres of the leaf stalk are used for 
cables in the Red Sea. The natives of the 
East chew the fruit in the same manner 
as the areoa nnt, with the leaf of the betel, 
pepper and quick lime. Sirnmond's Com- 
piercial Products, jpage 579. Ainslie, Madras 
Ex. Jur. Report, See Date.' 

ELAYUM. The Tamil name of the wild 
cotton tree of Malabar, which grows to 
sixty or eighty feet high, and from four to 
six feet in diameter. It is a very soft, light 
wood, and used by the natives for catam- 





ELBURZ. 


ELEML 


rans and canoes ; and also for rafdng tbe 
heavy timber from the forests*, it is not 
durable, or of much value ,—Forest of 
Malahar and Canara, (Note ,—This seems 
the Eriodendron anfractuosum.) 

ELAVAM MARAM. Tam. Eriodendron 
anfractuosura. 

ELAVAM PUNJL Tam. Cotton of Bom- 
bax pentandriim. 

EL-AYNEN a town of Nejd in Arabia the 
birth place of Mahomed-ibn-Abdul-Wahab. 
He founded the puritan Wahabi sect. He 
was born A. D. 1691. See Wahabi. 

EL-BAKIA. The companions of Ma¬ 
homed, the Astuwanat-el-Ashab, the Column 
of Companions. Their graves are at the 
El-Bakia.— Burton's Pilgrimage, iii p. 396. 

EL-BEIT, a town founded by Tobba ul- 
Akram (A. D. 90-140) grandson of Sham- 
mir Yerash. Sliammir, in an invasion of 
China perished with his army in the deserts 
of Thibet. Tobba to revenge his grand¬ 
father’s death, marched from Yemen, rebuilt 
Saraarcand, according to Thai aba, carried 
war into China, where ho built El Beit, 
in which he left a colony of 30,000 Arabs, 
who continued a distinct people when Ha- 
madun wrote in A. D. 553. See Samarcand, 
Shammir, Yemen. 

ELBURZ, The mountains of Elburz, at 
the foot of tlie southern slopes of which the 
town of Teheran is situated, extend from 
the plains of Cazvin on the west to the town 
of Demavend on the east, forming the divi¬ 
sion between the low belt of country on the 
southern shores of the Caspian and the high 
lauds of the central province of Irak. They 
are a portion of the lofty chain which 
branches off from the Caucasus, and after 
passing through Azerbijan the north of 
Persia and Affghanistan, terminate in the 
range of the Himalaya. The line of those 
mountains, though occasionally broken in 
Persia, especially in Khorassan, where it is 
intersected by several extensive plains, may 
easily be traced throughout the whole of 
this vast tract of Asia. The Elburz, al¬ 
though of the enormous height of 18,526 feet 
above the sea, has not a very impos¬ 
ing appearance from the plain of 
Tehran. Kazbek is 16,546 feet, but 
with the exception of the huge ccue of De¬ 
mavend, no peak towers above its fellows, 
and from a distance the summit of the range 
seems to be nearly level. In summer the 
snow disappears almost entirely from the 
southern face, but on the northern side it re¬ 
mains in large quantities throughout the 
year. Like the generality of mountains in 
Persia, those of Elburz ai*e but scantily 
clothed with vegetation, the plants growing 


on the slopes having a dry blighted aj)p 0 ar- 
ance, and as usual there is a total want of 
trees of natural growth. They are, like many 
other parts of this extensive range, rich in 
mineral productions, copper, iron, lead, and 
orpiraent being found in large quantities. 
So many as five rivers, besides smaller 
streams, take their rise in the Elburz, within 
25 miles north of Teheran.— Ool, Ohesney'a 
Euphrates, p.*4. See Iran. 

EL-KLAJA. Arab. Trichelia emetica. 
Fdrsk. a tree 30 to 40 feet high. Its fruit 
is fragrant and is an ingredient of the Abir 
or Besari with which the Arab women wash 
their liair. Hogg. 

ELCHI, or according to the maps Ilitsi, is 
the city known to older travellers as Khoten, 
See Khoten. 

EL-DOZ, after the death in A.D. 1205 of 
Mahmud of Gour, his kingdom was divided 
amongst his generals, and Kabul and Kanda¬ 
har in Afghanistan fell to his slave El-Doz. 
He was, however, soon dispossessed by a 
prince of Kharisra, whose successor Jelal-ud- 
l)In was compelled to yield to Chingiz 
Khan. See Gour. 

ELDER TREE. See Sambucus. 
ELECAMPANE ROOT. 

Rssiil ur-rasun, Abah. I Alant-Avurzcl, Gbb. 

Inuleaulnee, Fa. ( Bekli-i-zaujabil*i-sliann, 

Peb3. 

Elecampane-root has an aromatic and 
slightly fetid odour. Formerly prescribed 
in dyspepsia, pulmonary complaints, and 
palsy; Faulkner, O'Shaughnessg, See Con¬ 
fection of Black Pepper. 

ELEOTUARIUM CASSIA. See Cath- 
artocarpus fistula. 

ELECTRICITY is evolved abundantly, in 
tropical Asia, at the beginning and close of 
the rains. The elephanta of Bombay, a 
stormy period at the close of the S. W. mon¬ 
soon, is often attended with much electric 
disturbance. The N. W. storms at Calcutta, 
are always attended with a great evolution of 
electricity. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHY, the art of 
sending information by means of electric 
currents passed along wires. The system 
was early perfected in India by Sir William 
O’Shaugbnessy, and all British India is now 
in inter-communication and in connection 
with Europe and America. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS are often seen in 
the swamps of India, and in storms on the 
masts and spars of ships at sea. 

ELEMI is met with in yellow transparent 
masses; which readily soften, by the heat of 
the hand, and have a strong aromatic 
odour, and a hot spicy taste. It is a gum 
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resin and id said to be the concrete resinous 
exudation from one or more genera of plants, 
Amyris, Balsamadendron, Canarium, Ela- 
phrium, and tcioa. The Elaphrium elemi- 
fernm of Royle, yields Mexican elemi. The 
Cannarium commune Lam. (Syn. of C. 
Zephyrinum of Bim'ph) of the Spice islands 
and Ceylon, also the C. balaamiferum of 
Ceylon, is said to yield a resin which in 
odour and general appearance strongly re¬ 
sembles elemi. The resin called Arbol-a- 
brea at Manilla which somewhat resembles 
elemi is considered by M. Baup to be the 
productof Canarium album, a Philippine tree. 
Brazilian or American elemi is from thelcica 
Icicariba Marcq, and the Resin of Courina 
from I. ambrosica. It is abundantly produced 
in the forests of the Philippines, where it 
often assists in giving a cheerful blaze to the 
fire of the traveller. It is also exported from 
Manilla as a drug. The Philippine tree 
that affords it is probably a Canarium. 
There are other resins, of whose origin little 
is known,which hare been imported asElemi. 
Dr. Pereira says he had taken much pains to 
ascertain its commercial route, and found 
that all the importations of it were through 
Amsterdam or Hamburgh. It would appear 
that elemi formerly came from Ethiopia 
by way of the Levant; it is therefore pro¬ 
bable that Britain receives it through 
Holland from some Dutch settlement in the 
il^st, and also from Africa, some small quan¬ 
tity probably being received from the Bra¬ 
zils. This gum resin forms an essential in¬ 
gredient in many of the finest varnishes. 
Waterstone, Faulkner. Cleghonls Forests 
and Gardens of South India, p. 378 to 380. 

ELENDI. Tam. Zizyphus jujuba. Lam. 

ELENJL Maleal. Mimusops elengi.— 
Linn, 

ELENTHA. Maleal. Zizyphus jujuba. 
Lam. 

ELEOTRIS, a genus of fishes of the family 
Gobioidie. 

ELEPHANT, Eng. Fr. Ger. 

Hsen, Burm. Pil, Pushtu. 

Olyphant, Dux. Gaja, Sansc. 

Ga. Hasthi, „ 

Hathi, Hind. Fiel, Scand. 

Elephantes, It. ElephaiUe, Sp. 

Elephaa, Lat. Gallah, Singh. 

Elephantus, „ Ani, Tam. 

Gajah, Malay Yeni, Tel, 

Beram „ Yenuga, „ 

Pel, , Pebs. 

The source of the word Elephant, 
is doubtful. Sir J. E. Tennant supposes 
it to be the Hebrew “ eleph^’ an ox, and 
“ Hindi,** Indian, likeTamar-i-hindi or tama- 
'^ind, Piotet derives it from, aimvata or 
airavana the elephant vahan of Indra f^om 


airavanta son of the ocean. Burton more 
correctly, says (Pilgrim^ i. 275) it is from 
“ Pilu** in Sanscrit, or as we now have it 
in Pushtu Pil, in Persian Fel, which in 
old Persian, becomes “ fil,“ and, with the 
arabic article, “ El-fil j” turned to elephas in 
Greek. 

The Elephants of Ceylon, India, Bnrmah 
and Siam, frequent hilly and mountainous 
countries: they are met with in Ceylon at 
heights of seven and eight thousand feet, 
and in the South of India* at about 4,000 
and 5,000 feet. 

The elephant is the largest of terrestrial 
mammals. Though the Sumatran has been 
considered to differ, there is, according to 
most authors, only one Asiatic species, B. 
Indicus, which is found in Ceylon, in the 
southern and western parts of the pen* 
insula of India in the forests at the foot of 
the Eastern Himalaya, in Nopaul, in the 
Saul forests, Tipperah, Chittagong, Bur* 
mah, the Malay Peninsula, and the larger 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. There 
are differences, the elephants of the same 
locality even vary in form and character. 
They attain their fall height when 18 or 24 
years of age, and range from 7 feet to 10 
feet in height np to the top of the shoulder. 
Twice round the forefoot gives nearly the 
exact height of an elephant. Elephants of 
Ceylon do not average above eight feet in 
height and never exceed nine foot yet Wolf 
says, he saw one taken near Jaffna, which 
measured twelve feet one inch, of coui’se to 
the arch of the back. The Ceylon ele¬ 
phants are not so large as those of other 
parts of India.The East India Company’s 
standard was seven feet and upwards, mea¬ 
sured at the shoulder. Mr. Corse says the 
greatest height ever measured by him was 
ten feet six inches. As an example of the 
doceptivoness of a mere conjecture even by 
experienced persons, ho mentions the cas© 
of an elephant belonging to tbe Nabob of 
Dacca which was said to be fourteen feet 
high, Mr. Corse wished to measure it parti¬ 
cularly, as he himself judged it to be twelve 
feet. The driver assured him that tho beast 
was from fifteen to eighteen feet;— yet when 
carefully measured, it did not exceed ten 
feet. (Gosse^s Natural History, p, 118.) 

The elephants of the farther peninsula 
much excel those of India and Ceylon, per¬ 
haps because they are less disturbed. The 
skeleton of an elephant in the museum at St. 
Petersburg, which was sent to Peter the 
Great by the shah of Persia, measures 
sixteen feet and a half in height, and pro¬ 
bably this is the highest authentic instance 
on record. The African elephant is perhaps 
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not inferior to that of Pegu. Mr. Pringle, in 
a very graphic picture, has described an nn- 
expected rencontre with an enormous ele¬ 
phant in an African valley. ‘‘We halted and 
surveyed him for a few minutes in silent 
admiration and astonishment. He was, in¬ 
deed, a mighty and magnificent creature. 
The two engineer officers, who were familiar 
with the appearance of the elephant in his 
wild state, agreed that the animal before us 
was at least fourteen feet in height.” Major 
Denham in bis expedition into central Africa, 
met with some which ho guessed to he six¬ 
teen feet high, but one which he saw killed, 
and which he characterised as “ an immense 
fellow,” measured twelve feet six to the 
back. Fossil remains of an elephant have 
been discovered at Jubhalpore, which mea¬ 
sured fifteen feet to the shoulder. 

The young are about three feet high when 
born, and the female begins to hear when 
ubout 16 years old. They aro classed ac¬ 
cording to their outer forms, viz., the Kuma- 
riah or princely,* a strong bodied animal: the 
Merghi or deer bodied; the Sankariah or mix¬ 
ed breed between the Kumariah and Merghi, 
a.ndthe Mirghabali, approaching the Mirghi. 
The Dantela, is the tusked elephant. The 
Mukna has a head like that of the female 
with comparatively small straight tusks. 
The elephant witli nicely curved tusks is 
called the Palang (or bed) dant, and a one- 
tusked elephant is ek-danti or Ganesh after 
the hindu god of wisdom, who is represented 
with the head of an elephant and one tooth. 
Elephants of India are tamed to work but 
the supplies are all from the wild state. They 
are becoming scarce, and in 1868, the Madras 
Government began to preserve female ele¬ 
phants. 

In the Syrian armies, anciently, the ele¬ 
phant seems to have been mnch employed. 
According to the Apocrypha (1st Maccabees, 
vi. 33, 37.) Antiochus, when warring 
against Judas Maccabteus, had in his army 
elephants guided by Indian drivers ; each 
stated to have had on his hack a strong 
wooden tower, containing thirty-two fight¬ 
ing men IBnt this is very great, such weight 
would amount to about 2 ^ tons. 

In the Ceylon forests they come forth to 
feed abont 4 p. m., and they invariably retire 
to the thickest and most thorny jungle in the 
neighbourhood of their feeding place by 
7 A. M.. In these impenetrable haunts says 
Baker, (Rifle pp. 10 - 11 ) they consider them¬ 
selves secure from aggression. The period 
of gestation with an elephant is supposed 
io be ^ two years, and the time occupied in 
Mtainiug full ^owfch is about sixteen years. 
?The whole period of life is supposed to be 
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a hundred years, but Baker would increase 
that period by fifty. The height of these 
Ceylon elephants varies to a great degree, 
and in all classes is very deceiving. In 
Ceylon an elephant is measured at the 
shoulder, and nine feet at this point is a 
very large animal. Not more than one in 
three hundred has tusks, they are merely 
provided with short grubbers. Those with 
tusks are usually males. Elephants are 
gregarious and the average number in a 
herd is about eighb, although they fre¬ 
quently form bodies of fifty and even eighty 
in one troop. Each herd consists of a very 
large proportion of females, and they are 
constantly met without a single bull in 
their number. He has seen some small herds 
formed exclusively of bulls, but this is very 
rare. The bull is much larger than the 
female, and is generally more savage. On 
each side of the elephant’s temples is an 
aperture* about the size of a pin’s head, 
whence in the season of rut a secretion 
exudes, which is called mada or dana. 
Whilst it flows, the elephant is called 
matta, and at other times nirmada. The 
odour of this fluid is frequently alluded to 
in Hindu poetry, (See Wilson’s Megha- 
duta, I. 132) is compared to the odour of 
the sweetest flowers, and is snpposed to de¬ 
ceive and atti’act the bees. (See Ritu San- 
hara, William*s Story of Nala^jp, 195-196.) 

There has been an inclination to separate 
the Sumatran elephant from the Indian 
one, as possessing peculiarities. The Ele- 
plias Sumatrev.sis differs from that of India 
and Ceylon in the number of its vertebree 
and the natives call it gajah, Tem- 
minck has named it Elephas Sumatranus. 

This species is perfectly intermediate be¬ 
tween the Indian and African, especially in 
the shape of the skull, and will certainly put 
an end to the distinction between Elephas 
and Loxodon, with those who admit that 
anatomical genus: since,although the crowns 
of the teeth of E. Sumatranus are more like 
the Asiatic animal, still the less numerous 
undulated ribbons of enamel are nearly quits 
as wide as those forming the lozenges of the 
Asiatic. The number of pairs of false ribs 
(which alone vary, the true ones being al¬ 
ways 8 ix)is fourteen, oneless thanin theAf- 
ricanus, one more than in the Indicus 3 and 
so it is with the dorsal vertebrsB, which are 
twenty in the Sumatranus (twenty-one and 
nineteen, in the others), whilst the new spe¬ 
cies agrees with Africanus in the number of 
sacral vertebras (four), and with tlie Isdi- 
cus in that of the caudal ones, which ard 
thirty-four. 

White elephants, either leperaor albuioi, 
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possibly in both of these conditions, are 
occasionally found, and the kings of Bormah 
and Siam take, as one of theii^ titles, the 
appellation of Lord of the white elephant. 
Indeed the presence of a white elephant in 
Siam is considered as a palladium for the 
king’s life and for the prosperity of tho 
kingdom. The late Lord White Elephant 
in possession of the king of Barm ah, was 
supposed to have been caught in 1806. He 
was close upon ten feet high which is a very 
large elephant, and had a noble head and 
pair of tusks. In Enarea, in Eastern Central 
Africa, a white elephant is reverenced, white 
elephants were kept by the rajahs of Kanouj. 
When Jay a Chandra of Benares and Kanouj 
was defeated and slain by Shahab-ud-din, 
Mahmud Ghori, in A.D. ] 104, on the hanks 
of the Jumna, between Chandwar and 
Etawah, a white elephant was captured 
which is related to have refused to make 
obeisance to the sultan and had almost 
killed its rider who endeavoured to force 
the animal to comply. lu the time of 
Mahomed’s grandfather, when Abrahah 
the Christian king of Ilamyar advanced! 
against Keuanah in Hijaz to revenge the 
pollution of the Christian church at Sennaa, 
he was seated on an elephant named Mah- 
mood, distinguished by its bulk and skin of 
pure white. 

Captain Yule, (p. 121,) mentions having 
seen at Amarapura two elephants which had 
been taught to dance. In ancient Rome, as 
is related in All the Year Round, twelve 
elephants were taught to march into a 
theatre to a harmonious measure, some¬ 
times in a circle, and sometimes divided 
into parties, scattering flowers around 
them all the while. Preserving tlieir pro¬ 
per order, they would beat time to the music 
during the intervals of the dance. Being 
provided with splendid couches, adorned 
with paintings and tapestry, and a banquet 
spread before them upon tables of cedar 
and ivory, the elephants in the costumes 
of male and female personages of distinc¬ 
tion, would dine decorously—not one of them 
voraciously taking an undue share of the 
delicacies, and all drinking moderately out 
of cups of silver and gold. Germanicus, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, exhibited elephants hurl¬ 
ing and catching javelins, fighting with each 
other, and executing the Pyrrhic dance. 
And it was through their love of music that 
elephants were trained to dance upon ropes. 
Pour of them walked along a rope or ropes, 
carrying a litter, containing a fifth, which was 
feigning sickness. Many writers , confirm 
the testimony of Pliny to ihe fact that the 
elephants walked backwards and forwards 
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upon tho ropes with equal precision. 
Seneca, in his Epistles, describes an elephant 
who, at the command of his keeper, would 
not merely walk, but would kneel down 
upon a ropo. Suetonius describes an ele¬ 
phant who, in tho presence of the Emperor 
Galba, climbed np an inclined rope to the 
roof of a theatre, and descended in tho same 
way, bearing a sitter upon his back. Arrian 
mentions an elephant who performed as a 
musician to its dancing comrades. With 
a cymbal fastened to each of its knees, and 
a third to its trunk, he would beat a measure 
with astonishing precision and accuracy $ 
while the other elephants . danced a circle 
round him. The Elephant is, at present, 
most usually employed for the transport of 
large tents and other articles of equipment, 
beyond the power, or of size inconvenient to 
be carried by camels or bullocks. Its load 
for steady work varies from about 16 to 20 
cwt, exclusive of the pad or pack saddle. 
With this it travels at the rate of three miles 
an hour from IG or 20 miles per diem; but 
it can perform and bear longer marches for 
some time without injury. On an emer¬ 
gency, a riding elephant can travel at the 
rate of five miles an hour, and will go about 
40 miles in a day—but for a continuance its 
perfonnaiice will not much exceed that of 
the baggage elephant. In India, there are 
elephant batteries of heavy artillery needed 
for sieges, and the nobles of Hyderabad use 
them largely for riding. Bi^rton's Pilgrimage 
to MeccaJi Vol, 1. p. 276. Gosse's Natural 
Hidorjjf p.I18. T&imenVs Sketches of Elejphas 
Surnatrawus L. 

The Agagir swordsmen of the Hamram 
Arabs ham -string the Abyssinian elephants 
with swords. The Abyssiiiiaiis, still eat the 
flesh and that of hippopotami as described 
by Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 772 and Diod. Sic lib. 
p. 161.) The inscription of Adnle mentions 
that Ptolemy invaded Asia with his land 
and sea forces and elephants from the coun¬ 
try of the Troglodytes and Ethiopia. 

The Ceylon, elephants are driven into a 
Kraal and tied and tamed there. Within the 
forests and in the jungles of Ceylon are 
found a great variety of wild animals—^the 
elephant the hyena, tiger-cat, tho bear, the 
deer and the monkey, are among the most 
abundant. The number of elephants is in¬ 
credibly great, and, issuing in troops from 
their lairs, they come crushing down the 
cultivated fields and plantations and devour¬ 
ing the crops, with great loss to the proprie¬ 
tors. They are found in all the uncultivated 
parts of tho island but their favorite haunts 
are near to tho farms, to which they prove 
so destructive that the oolenial goveixmcenl 
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pays a reward of 7s. 6d. (aboat 1 Dollar, 85 
cents) for every tail of the animal which is 
brought to the authorities. Mr. Talbot the 
Government agent at Galle, stated, that he 
had paid during a preceding year two 
hundred pounds sterling for tails, which 
would give six hundred as the number of 
elephants destroyed. An officer, actually 
killed during his residence on the island, no 
less than six hundred of these gigantic 
animals. Within a few months of the 
arrival of the Mississippi, two officers of 
the garrison destroyed no less than forty 
elephants in the course of a sporting visit of 
six weeks to the jungle. They are ordinaril}'' 
shot with a rifle, the sportsman approaches 
his game in front, or that ho may aim at 
either of the only two vital parts upon 
which a rifle ball will have any eflbct, one 
being directly in the forehead through 
which the brain is penetrated and the other 
behind the ear. The catching and taming 
of wild elephants fuimish a large source of 
revenue to the Nepaul government. In 
taking them, the taroo or elephant catchers, 
having marked down a wild herd of three 
hundred or four hundred elephants, about 
two hundred taroo collect together, mount¬ 
ed upon elephants, and accompanied by two 
large “taking elephants,” highly fed, and 
thereby kept always must (sensual.) The 
herd of wild elephants having been started, 
they get away trumpeting and whistling 
into the thickest part of the forest, hotly 
pursued by the mounted taroo, each of 
whom is provided with three or more nooses, 
called tho moosack, wliicli is made of very 
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bly against tho wild one selected from the 
herd, they, in a most dexterous and daring 
manner, slip the moosack on to each of the 
hind legs, which performance occupies about 
three minutes, The noosed elephant is then 
allowed to de|)art, and he goes off evidently 
delighted; bult as the noose becomes con¬ 
tracted at evely stride, he finds his intended 
flight brought to a close, at a distance of 
sixty or sevemty yards. After operating 
upon about fifty wild elephants in a similar 
manner, the laroos permit the remainder of 
the herd to abscond, and employ themselves 
in fastening the noosed elephants to sepa¬ 
rate trees, where they are detained from two 
to three weeks under the careful charge of 
the takers. If any of the captured show 
symptoms of violence, they are immediately 
punished most severely by two of the large 
tame elephants, who belabour them unmerci- 
lully with their trunks. Two such thrash¬ 
ings effectually cure the most insubordinate, 
and at tho expiration of six weeks, the once 
free and independent denizen of the forest 
has a keeper on his back, and becomes as 
quiet as if he had been in a state of subjec¬ 
tion all his life. 

At Chittagong, says Captain Smith, 
(Nejpaul) is renowned for the beauty and 
size of its elephants, so is Nepaul cele¬ 
brated for the hardiness and ugliness of her 
produce : a fatal peculiarity extending to the 
Nepaulese themselves. The full-grown fe¬ 
male elephants seldom exceed seven feet and 
iu height, but the males of forty years 
dell age they are considered to be 
^ tine fellows, averaging 


y*^*»>aro line lelJows, averaging from 
o Qjjg elephant was eleven 

ta.named — (iS 7 nith *8 NfpauL} 
in Siam by 
the forests 


strong ran hide, well soaked in oil, and so , 

ingeniously contrived, that when once attach-^ _ 

ed to the elephant, the hind legs are gradual-^ // P®r^®^ured i 

ly drawn together at every step he takep^^i^o-^ 
until he is brouglit to a complete stand-stil^cv',. wlieA skull, and the wild males 

The chase continues frequently for aDydistinctioP' ^ 

miles at full speed, until in fact, tlie wi^/^g/ /with thor 
herd becomes blown and is brought /^//QtftiOos. 


stand. Tlie danger then commences, from tH" 
wild ones dashing at their pursuers, in their 
turn causing the most intense excitement 
during half an hour, until the arrival of tho 
two must elephants, whoso bulk prevents 
their keeping up with the more active ones, 
ridden by the taroos. These two elephants, 
each having three keepers upon their backs, 
dash into the herd. Their appearance, ac¬ 
companied by the powerful nauseous odour 
emitted by most elephants, creates an im- 
^^‘'^iate panic among the wild ones and soon 
f their efforts of resistance. The 

ta be tvf,j0 taroo now slide down from 
Atwmng tu under cover of one of the 
ilne whole pushes himself forci- 


are captured, 
is guided by 
(Ankasa, Sansc. 
Greek: Cuspis, Latin. Hendoo, 
Singb) a goad and guidingrodin shape re¬ 
sembling a small boat-hook. It is figured in 
the medals of Caracolla of the identical form 
iu use at the present day in India. 

The elephant has been discovered fossil in 
the strata of the Nerbudda and in Burma. 
Amongst the remarkable remains brought 
from the Sewalik Hills, in Northern India by 
CaptainCautleyandDr. Falconer, were the re¬ 
mains of several species of the genus Elephas 
and other proboscidean animals. Dr. Fal¬ 
coner, speaking of the group of animals thus 
revealed by his researches, says;—“this fossil 
fauna is composed of representative types 
of Mammalia of all geological ages, from the 
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oldest of the tertiary periods down to the 
most modern; and of all the geographical 
divisions of the old continent, grouped to¬ 
gether into one comprehensive assemblage. 
Among the forms contained in it there are— 
of the Pachydermata, several species of Mas¬ 
todon^ elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
Anoplotherium, and three speGies o£ Equus; 
of the Pwminaniia^ the colossal genus 8 ioa- 
ikerium, which is peculiar to India, with 
species of Oamclus, Bosy Oervus, and Antilope; 
of the Carnivoray species of most of the great 
types, together with several undescribed 
genera; of the Rodentia and Quadrumana 
several species; of the Reptiliay a gigantic 
tortoise {Oolossochelys), with species of Erriys 
and TrionyXy and several forms of Gavials 
and Crocodiles. To these may be added the 
remains of Struthiones and other birds, and 
Fishes, Grustacudy and Mollusca.^^ 

The genus Elephas in the collection which 
has been deposited in the British Museum 
includes six species. 

E. plani/ronsy distinguished by the flatness 
of the forehead zud the intermediate cha¬ 
racter of its molar teeth. 

E, Namadicusy with a great developement 
of the cranium, and teeth closely allied to 
thos^ of the Indian species. 

E. Hysudricusy with a turban-1 iko vortex 
of the skull and teeth, whose structure ap¬ 
proaches that of the African ele|)hant. 

E. Ganesa is the most remarkable of the 
Sewalik species. A skull exists with ro 
mains of the other species in the British 
Museum. The total length of the cranium 
and tusks is 14 feet; length of the skull 4 
feet 2 inches : width of the muzzle 2 feet; 
length of the tusks 10 feet; circumference 
of the tusk at the base 26 inches. The 
other two species are named E. insiqnis and 
F7. homhifrons. Along with elephant re¬ 
mains, from the Sewalik hills, in the Cal¬ 
cutta museum are those of Elephas insignis 
B. bombifrons. E. planifrons *, Mastodon 
Sivalensis, Elephas Hysudricus ; E. Cliftii: 
Hippopotamus Sivalensis. Merycopotamus 
dissimilis. Rhinoceros Sivalensis. Equus 
Sivalensis. Hippotherium antelopium. Siva- 
therium giganteum. Hexapr. Sivalensis; 
Camelopardus sivalensis. Camelopardalis 
sivalensis. Antelope paloeindicus. Antelope, 
species. Camelus sivalensis ; Cervus, species : 
crocodilus, species. Leptorhynchua gan- 
geticus ; Colossochelys Atlas. Tesudo, 
species. Hippopotamus (Hexaprotod.) Siva¬ 
lensis Hyena, Canis; Bus, Bos; and similar 
remains have been discovered also inBurmah, 
and in Perim island. The species of Mastodony 
in the collection from the Sewalik Hills, are 
Jf. Pmmensisy M. Sivalensis and M. latldens. 
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Professor Owen states*that a species of Mds^ 
todon, nearly allied to M, angusiidensy haa 
left its remains in ^he ossiferous caves and 
post-tertiary or newer tertiary deposits of 
Australia. From the conformity of the 
molar teeth, Cuvier regarded a Mastodon 
whose remains have been discovered in Pern 
as identical in species with the M. angusti- 
dens of Europe. Professor Owen regarde 
the M, longirostris of Kaup, found in Ger¬ 
many, and the M. Arvernensis of Croizet and 
Jobert, dug up in Auvergne, as identical 
with his M. angudidens. In the collection 
of the British Museum, in addition to tho 
species which we have mentioned above, 
will bo found remains of Elephas priscus and 
E. meridionaliSj found in Europe. There are 
also the remains of a species of Mastodony 
M. Andiuniy from Buenos Ayres. Owen, 
British Fossil Mammals and Birds; Falconer 
and Gautleify Fauna Antigua Sivalensis; 
Mantell. Peirefactions and their Teachings ;— 
quoted in Eng. Cyc. pages 604 to 519. Ben¬ 
gal As. Soc Catalogue of Fossil remains, 
SmitFs Nepaul. Yule^s Emboss. All 
the YearRoimd. Aide Me moire to The Military 
Sciences ; Qosse's Natural History. Ten- 
nanVs sketches. Bikmore^s Travels, Wallace's^ 
Archipelago, p. 409 and Aide memorie to 
Militar)! Science Dublin Ist August 1846. 

ELEPHAS PRIMOGENUS, the mam- 
moth: one was discovered in 1799, by a 
Tungus near lake Oneoul in Sibera, It is 
surmised that in the North, the mammoth 
was covered by long hair.— Mangin, 

ELEPHANTA.—Of this somewhat turbu¬ 
lent and noisy visitor of Bombay, the follow¬ 
ing are the times of its coming during the 
seventeen years 1840—1857, and the most 
notable of the circumstances attending it. 
The designation wdheb these October storms 
bear, all over the western side of India is 
conferred on them as occurring about the 
time when the sun is in the constellation. 
“ Hust,*’ the Sanscrit for elephant. As they 
reach Bombay from nearly due east, their 
name is there not unnaturally imagined to 
have been conferred on them from the cele¬ 
brated island from the direction of which 
they reach that city. The elephanta com¬ 
monly makes its appearance a fortnight or 
so after the weather has fairly cleared np, 
when showers have almost ceased to fall, the 
barometer has become high, the sky bright 
and clear, and the alternating sea and land 
breezes have set in. For three oi four even¬ 
ings before its appearance superb piles of 
thundeiNcloads are seen to accumulate about 
3 o’clock every afternoon over the Ghauts: 
they soon ascend some way in the air advanc¬ 
ing apparently against the sea breeze,— tiiat 
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the upper and lower strata of air move 
opposite ways to each other. Magnificent 
displays of lightning wth low growling 
thunder, prevail as twilight sets in : an hour 
or two after sunset the sky resumes its sere¬ 
nity, At length the clouds grow darker 
and more watery—the thunder becomes 
louder, the lightning more brilliant—they 
tumble up the sky, rolling in vast masses 
over each other, till a sudden squall bursts 
in and a deluge of rain follows. This scarce¬ 
ly ever occurs earlier in the day than 3 p. m., 
and it very seldom continues till dawn, 
though after three or four hours interruption 
it sometimes resumes before noon next day. 
When once the gale is over, the sky in gene¬ 
ral clears up at once, the clouds vanish, the 
alternate winds resume sway—hot days and 
dewy nights succeed, and the settled season 
commences. During the squalls which are 
occasionally experienced in March and April 
the barometer usually falls, or becomes very 
irregular, and pending the July storm it 
sinks very low indeed, and its range becomes 
singularly small. The bursts in the begin¬ 
ning of Juno and October, which herald in 
and close the S. W. Monsoon, seem purely 
electrical,—neither the pressure nor humi¬ 
dity of the air being materially affected by 
them. The Madras monsoon is stated, accord¬ 
ing to the old observatory reports, to set in 
about the 19th October; it has sometimes 
been known to set in as early as the 20th 
September, sometimes as late as the middle 
of November. September is for the most 
part a cloudy showery month, with occasional 
thunder and squalls. The monsoon in Low¬ 
er Bengal sets in and closes about a fortnight 
later than our own; a considerable fall of 
rain and severe squalls < of wind appear to be 
in general experienced about the third quar¬ 
ter of the October moon. Neither at Madras 
nor Calcutta is the separation between the 
rainy and fair seasons anything like so dis¬ 
tinct. In 1840, the Elephanta set in on the 
10th October with a violent dust and thunder¬ 
storm and quantities of rain, which continu¬ 
ed from about an hour before till two hours 
after sunset: the wind blew in sudden and 
uncertain gusts from nearly due east,— 
bringing with it perfect sheets of raiu. The 
thunder ceased in a few hour’s time, but the 
rain continued for nearly forty hours with 
Uttle interruption. On the evening of the 
11th it drew off, when all became tranquil 
and quiet, and there was no storm that year. 
Fall for the monsoon, 63T6 inches, 

1841,—After nearly six weeks of bright, 
tranquil, and cloudless weather, a violent 
thunderstorm occurred on the evening of the 
16th October. Thu sky continued thick and 
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louring, with lightning in the evening, till 
midnight on the 17th, when a violent burdt 
of thunder and rain occurred ; the thunder 
soon ceased, but the rain continued for a 
couple of days, water standing every where 
in pools, and the ground apparently as wet 
as in June. Monsoon fall, 71*49. 

1842. —The monsoon of 1842 was one of 
unusual severity, 95*26 inches of rain having 
fallen. It broke up stormily and irregularly. 
The latter half of September was tolerably 
clear, but on the 29fch sharp squalls, with 
lightning and showers, made their appear¬ 
ance, and so continued till the 1st October. 
On the 8th, and again on the 13th and 14th, 
there were squalls, with thunder and rain, 
the latter date probably affording the true 
Elephanta. There was in 1842 one of those 
supplernetary storms on the 12th and 13th of 
November which are of singularly regular 
occurrence. 

1843. —The monsoon of 1843 was light, 
and the rain cemmenced early : there were 
scarcely any showers in September, and the 
result was an early and severe Elephanta, 
It commenced on the 27th September, when 
a smart thunderstorm crossed the island. 
The rain now began to fall in torrents, and 
in the course of three days no less than five 
inches were measured—in five hours’ time 
two and a half inches fell. The weather then 
cleared up and there was no more storm that 
year— Fall^ 59*27. 

1844. —A furious dust storm which occur¬ 
red on the30thSeptember seems to have taken 
the place of the Elephanta in 1844. There 
was a good deal of thunder, a very severe 
gale of wind, and a few drops of rain—scarce* 
ly amounting to a shower—the whole was 
over in a couple of hours' time. There was 
a very severe squall, with a thunderstorm, 
on the 10 th October, the violence of which 
was more felt down the coast than at Bom¬ 
bay— Fall^ 65*40, 

1845. —A sharp squall and thunderstorm 
occurred on the 15th October supposed to 
have been the Elephanta— Fall^ 54*73. 

1846. —The Elephanta made its appear^ 
ance on the evening of the 8th October 1846 
and continued for a c6uple of days. The 
weather cleared up on the 10th, when on the 
15th and 16th there was threatened a renewal 
of the storm: the threat was not realized, 
and after some thunder and lightning, the sky 
cleared up, and the slight showers of Febru¬ 
ary were the next experienced that year.—» 
FaZZ, 87*48. 

1847. —There was a threatening of an Ble- 
phanta on the 2nd, and again on the 22nd 
October 1847.—with a good deal of thunder 
and lightning on both occasions. On the 
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2nd and 3rd November there was a smart 
thunderstorm, and heavy and protracted fall 
of rain, which continued from the Ist to the 
5th. During this time three and a half inches 
were measured. As a considerable* portion 
of the community reside in light half thatch¬ 
ed dwellings, or in tents, from the Elephanta 
till the end of May, an unreasonable fall of 
this sort in November, occasions the greatest 
discomfort. The weather cleared up imme¬ 
diately after a fall was over, and not so much 
as a^shower occurred from this time till the 
commencement of next monsoon—remark¬ 
able as this was both for the earliness and 
violence with which it set in .—Fall 67*31. 

1848. —The Elephanta of this season was 
of unusual turbulence and duration. After 
threatening for near a week, it set in with 
the utmost fury on the 6th October. The 
thunder was about and near; the lightning 
flashed incessantly: the wind, which set in 
with violence in the N. W., in six hours’ 
time had swept the compass round, blowing 
with peculiar fury from the east about two 
hours after sunset. It blew a severe gale 
from S. E., for twenty-four hours on end. 
Betwixt the 5th and 8th five and a half 
inches of rain fell, 2*88 having been measur¬ 
ed on the 7th. On the 19th there was a sort 
of supplementary Elephanta—a sharpish 
squall and thunderstorm, but nothing com- 
to the first; of course the storm came as 
usual from the east,—FaZZ, 64*42. 

1849. —The monsoon was this season of 
almost unprecedented violence and duration 
about one hundred and twenty inches fell at 
Bombay, or nearly double the average. After 
an almost total cessation in August, it resum¬ 
ed in September, with almost July-like vio¬ 
lence, and so continued till past the middle 
of the month; and under these circumstances 
there was scarcely time to brew an Elephanta, 
and short squalls, with some thunder and 
smartish showers of rain on the 3rd and 8th 
October, were all that occurred deserving of 
the name. There were some very brilliant 
electrical discharges in the beginning of 
November, but no further storm. On the 
10th November occurred a thunderstorm and 
squall of short duration, but of very peculiar 
magnificence, with a second of lesser magni¬ 
tude on the 15th. This terminated the rains 
for the seasons :—with the exception of a very 
slight shower in February, no more fell till 
the beginning of June. 

1850. —Oct. 7.—The Elephanta burst at 
sunset with a heavy squall from N. E., light¬ 
ning blazing all around the horizon. There 
was heavy rain across from Mazagpn Hill to 
Bjculla and so to Mahaluxumee; in the course 
of tile evening there fell close on ar quarter of 
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an inch all over the Islands This, however, 
was only the prelude. The following even¬ 
ing the 8fch, about 0 o’clock, a thunderstorm 
was observed over Pan well, and though the 
sea breeze was blowing somewhat briskly 
from north-westward, great piles of massy 
clouds kept rolling up from the east, thunder¬ 
ing, terribly, as they advanced. At | past 5 
the whole landscape suddenly became of a 
lurid yellow hue; at J past 6 a furious squall 
burst from the east, accompanied by such a 
torrent of rain, that it seemed as if a sluico 
had been opened. The sun had barely set 
when a pitchy darkness came on. This state 
of matters lasted for an hour, when the squall 
drew off, and it faired, the thunder and light¬ 
ning continuing. At 9, a stiff and steady 
breeze set in from the east, and it continued to 
blow in puffs from the same quarter till 7 
next day—three-quarters of an inch of rain 
having fallen during the previons 1| hour. 
A few very light showers fell in the last week 
of October, but from the date of the Ele¬ 
phanta the fair season had set in. 

1851.—Sept. 25—Oct. 10—There is some 
doubt about the date of the Elephanta for 
1851. There was, in facfe, no storm precisely 
corresponding in character with what usually 
goes by that name. On the 25ih, 26th, and 
27th, occurred a series of thunderstorms and 
slight squalls, but they were too early, and 
they were not violent enough. On the 24th 
a thunderstorm occurred at Mahabuleshwur, 
exactly corresponding in all but date with 
the Bombay Elephanta. On the lOth and 
again on the 20th October the Elephanta 
threatened, but, did not come down, when 
the weather cleared up. 

1852— 8th to 11th Oct.—Like the year pre¬ 
ceding, 1852 was without any very well-de¬ 
fined Elephanta. Betwixt the 8th and 11th 
there was frequent thunder with squalls from 
the east, clouds and showers, but none of 
those violent disturbances which character¬ 
ise the gale. At this date there were vio¬ 
lent hurricanes in the China seas and near 
the mouth of the Bay of Bengal. 

1853— For this season from the Observatory 
reports we gather that the last rain for the 
season fell on the 24th September. We can 
observe no trace of any thing like an Ele¬ 
phanta, and we presume, therefore, that no 
such storm was experienced at Bombay. We 
fail to discover any unusual phenomona des¬ 
cribed amongst papers from tbe interior. 

1854 Oct. 6-7—On the 6th and 7th Octobei^ 
they had violent falls of rain, nearly 6 inches; 
having been measured, and as this followed 
a track of open weather, and was the hist 
rain of the season, it must, we asshime, be 
accepted as the Elephanta. Yet aU the cha- 
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iracteristics of the gale save the rain were 
wanting. The wind was steady, and from 
the S. W., they had no squalls and very 
little thunder; the want was made up for 
by the Gunpowder Plot storm and subse¬ 
quent hurricane of November. 

1855—Sept, 29th and 30th; Oct, 11 th and 
12th—We are not sure which of these two 
storms is to be considered theElephanta; the 
hrfter of the two corresponds most nearly with 
At in point of time, the former in point of cha- 
^ racter. On the morning of the 28th, half an 
inch of rain fell, and the sky exhibited that 
extraordinary transparancy which indicates 
almost complete saturation, and gives such 
singular beauty to the landscape. There was 
lightning in the evening, and a heavy thun¬ 
derstorm crossed the zenith from nearly east 
to west. The morning of the 29th gave un- 
mistakeable indications of an approaching 
storm, and there followed accordingly heavy 
thunder and lightning in the evening, and a 
severe thunderstorm again crossed the zenith 
from nearly east to west. On the evening of 
the 30th occurred a thunderstorm of still 
greater severity, accompanied with a violent 
squall of wind and drizzling rain from E and 
afterwards S. E. The wind veered round to 
N. N. E. in the course of the evening, and 
the sky became pure and serene, and so con¬ 
tinued ill the 1 Ith October. This we cons- 
der the true Elephanta. The disturbance of 
the 11th and 12th October is described as 
follows in the Bombay Times :— 

We bad a very curious instance of a 
local squall on Sunday evening, the 7th in¬ 
stant. As we mentioned on Monday, we had 
distant thunder all the afternoon. From 
five o’clock the npper clouds began to as¬ 
cend from Eastward right in the teeth of 
the sea-breeze. On reaching the zenith, 
about half past six, the squall struck Sewree 
and crossed the island. It was felt severely 
at Khandalla and Panwell and was so violent 
at Oolwa as to have stripped the roofs off the 
houses. It seems to have been a purely 
local burst, and was not so much as felt 
even at Mazagon, Byculla, or the Fort; it 
was not accompanied at Bombay with any 
rain, though heavy showers seem to have 
fallen in other quarters .”—Bombay Times 
October 12. 

Just as we thought the weather had be¬ 
come thoroughly settled, a most unexpected 
change in the aspect of the air has made its 
appearance. On Wednesday the barometer 
fell at once by about a tenth, or from 29*854 
to 29*807, and at this it stood for a couple of 
days. Yesterday it tumbled down by half 
a tenth, or from the number already set 
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down to 29 77 7, and continued falling up to 
two o’clock when it stood at 29*636, having 
tumbled down by 00*141, on deducting 00*056 
the natural descent by 00*033. About noon 
on Thursday it began to rain heavily at 
Pan well, and a thin film of cloud with slight 
showers spread over the sky, and prevailed 
all over the afternoon and evening. Yester¬ 
day it was looking cloudy and rainy all day, 
the wind blowing from the eastward ; in the 
afternoon there was a smart shower of rain 
with much lightning in the South at sunset, 
and indications of stormy weather at no 
great distance from Bombay. The storm 
flag was hoisted from the Dockyard as a 
warning to the shipping in the harbour.”— 
Bombay Times, October 13. 

‘‘ The atmosphere continues to possess 
that extraordinary transparency which ge¬ 
nerally precedes or follows a heavy fall of 
rain, and for the greater part of the day the 
wind is from the S. E. quarter of the com¬ 
pass, the sea breezes having scarcely as yet 
resumed their sway. The clouds are mostly 
high but thick and watery,—the drift from 
easterly. On Saturday afternoon there were 
heavy showers, and apparently a severe 
thunderstorm betwixt Panwell and Khan¬ 
dalla. Wo noticed the extraordinary fall of 
the Barometer betwixt ten A. m. and two P. M. 
on Friday. We had no means of observing 
it later, but the Observatory reports of to¬ 
morrow will give us its entire descents. It 
rose on Saturday almost as rapidly as it had 
fallen the day before, and continued gradu¬ 
ally rising till yesterday afternoon.”— Bom^ 
hay Times, October 15. 

1855—Sept.29th,October 7th.—There were 
slight thunderstorms betwixt the end of Sep¬ 
tember and 8th October, but we observe no 
account of anything like an Elephanta. 

1856.—Seems to have been without any 
thing deserving the name of an Elephanta. 
We find the following notices of slight dis¬ 
turbances on the 6th and 7th Oct. and as 
these occurred some weeks after the rain had 
ceased, we presume it is all to lay claim to. 
“ Though wo still continue to have vivid 
lightnings every evening over the mainland, 
appearances of storm have almost wholly 
passed away. Yesterday morning (6th Oct.) 
we had a thick mantle of clouds over, nearly 
the whole sky; from long before dawn till 
about eight o’clock on the evening of Wed¬ 
nesday (Bth October) we had every appear¬ 
ance of a squall; during the night a heavy 
thunderstorm passed over Bombay, and it 
looked like a renewal of the Elephanta, if we 
are in reality to suppose this gale already 
passed. Yesterday the sky was bright and 
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open, e.lt'hotigli it looked somewhat squally 
in the afternoon; and wo should not feel 
surprised if we had yet showers of iain to 
usher in tlie cold season.” 

1857.—This year seems to have been still 
worse off than that preceding it, in the charac¬ 
teristic partition which separates our mon¬ 
soons. After three weeks of fair weather, 
electric clouds are noted as visible in the east 
with lightning about the 6th, and this is all 
we can make out of it. 

Out of the seventeen years hero given 
Bombay had been five times without a regu¬ 
lar Elephauta—that is a squall from the cast, 
with rain and thunder—occurring, with the 
three exceptions of 1843, when it fell on the 
end of September, and betwixt the 1st Sep¬ 
tember and lOth October. Unless during 
the two years 1843 and 1844, indeed, during 
the latter of which there occurred two squalls 
which divided betwixt them the honors of 
the Elephauta, it has always happened be¬ 
twixt the 7th and 10th October, with a de¬ 
gree of punctuality which might well sur¬ 
prise the uninitiated. For the years 1845, 
1856 and 1857 we have nothing but the Ob¬ 
servatory report to guide us and cannot ex¬ 
actly make out when the Elephauta occurred. 

It thus appears that for five years on end 
they had experienced at Bombay no such 
storms as that usually known as the Ele- 
phanta, and of the occurrence of which for 
the previous eleven years almost uninterrupt¬ 
edly we have minute accounts. Elephantas 
in all likelihood prevailed as reg^i^^ly be¬ 
fore 1840 into the depths of time as befcwixt 
that fiato and 1857, but wanted a historian. 
The violence of the electric storm which 
ushcr.s in the rains will be found, when wo 
come to analyse the records, to have become 
as much mitigated in violence as that with 
which they close. It gives a melancholy 
view of our ignorance of the simplest and 
most interesting facts in Natural History, to 
think that we know nothing of the charac¬ 
teristics of this storm beyond the boundaries 
of Bombay harbour. Where it begins, 
where it ends, over what area it extends, or 
what form it assumes elsewhere are things 
utterly unknown to us. The Governments 
of England and of the East India Company 
have, within the past fifteen years, spent 
about £100,000 in making and publishing 
meteorological observations; these reports 
are all so learned that they are utterly use- 
less. No meteorologist could, from one of 
the fifty magnificent quartos, one of which 
is now before us—form any idea whatever 
of the climate meant to be indicated. The 
printing alone of ten volumes of Bombay 
reports cost a lakh of rupees, yet no one 
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could work out from them when the fii’St 
burst of the monsoon, or when the Elephanta 
occurs, or what are the characteristics of 
each. —Bomhay Standard and Chronicle 
of Wefitern India, yaye 5. 

ELEPHANTE. Sr. ELEPHANTES, It. 
Elephant. 

ELEPHANTA. An island across Bombay 
harbour a mile from Butcher island and 
known to natives as the island of Gharipuri. 
A cave in it in itself may be called a com¬ 
plete Pantheon : for among the hundreds of 
figures, there sculptured, every principal 
hindu deity is found. Buddha is evidently 
from his size and situation a principal per¬ 
sonage there ; yet not the image or deity to 
whom the temple seems peculiarly dedi¬ 
cated, which Major Moor apprehended to be 
the One Supremo Being. But as no repre¬ 
sentations are ever made of that Being, to 
his three principal powers, or attributes, 
(viz. according as they be contemplated— 
mythologically, ethically, metaphysically, or 
philosophically) 


Brahma I 

Power 1 

Creiition 1 

Matter | 

I Tlie Past 

Earth 

Vishnu 

Wisdom 

Prosorviition 

Spirit 

^frosont 

1,, Future 

Water 

SWa 

Justice 

1 destruction 

Time 

Fire 


In the Elephanta cave, Garuda is often 
seen with an appendage; and on several 
very old gold coins he has snakes or ele¬ 
phants in his talons and beaks—for bo is 
sometimes spi’ead, and double-headed, like 
the Prussian eagle, and one is round his 
neck : but he is nob so represented either in 
pictures or casts. Destroyer of serpents, 
Nag-anteka, is one of his names. Some le¬ 
gends make Garuda the offspring of Kasyapa 
and Diti. Diti laid an egg, wliich it was pre¬ 
dicted would produce her a deliverer from 
some great affliction: after a lapse of five 
hundred years, Garuda sprung from the egg, 
flow to the abode of Indra, extinguished the 
Are that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
the devata, and bore off the amrita (ambro¬ 
sia), which enabled him to liberate liis cap¬ 
tive mother. A few drops of this immortal 
beverage falling on the species of grass call¬ 
ed Kusa, (the poa cynosuroides,) it became 
eternally consecrated; and the serpents 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their 
tongues with the sharp grass, that they have 
ever since remained forked ; but the boon of 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus 
partaking of the immortal fluid. This cause 
of snakes having forked tongues is still, po¬ 
pularly, in the tales of India, attributed to 
the above greediness; and their supposed 
immortality may have originated in some 
such stories as these, though, it is probable 
that the periodical renewal of their skin and 
) assumed re-juveniscenco is the true explana- 
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tion of this belief. The Elephanta caves 
are cut in a harder rock than those of Ellora. 
—Moore^s Pantheon^ page 342. See Ghari- 
pnri. 

ELEPHANT APPLE. Eng. Feronia 


ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. 


elephantum, Oor. 

ELEPHANT CREEPER. Em. Argyreia 
speciosa. 

ELEPHANT-FOOT YAM. See Diosco- 
ria. 

ELEPHANT GOURD. Eng. HastiKo- 
sataka. Sans. Ennugabira. Tfifi. Some largo 
cncurbitaceons plant not yet defined. Per¬ 
haps Elephantopns scaber. 

ELEPHANT GRASS. 


uEPHANT GRASS, 
phantina.— Itoxh. 
ELEPHANTOPUS 


Eng. Typha ele- 


SCABER. 


Anashovadi, Mal. Tam. 
Shamdulun, Beng. 
Samdulun, Hind. 


Ilusfci kasaka, 

bira, 

Eddu nalike chettii, 


Linn. 

Tei. 


This plant grows in the peninsula of India, 
and its leaves are used in medicine. 

ELEPHANT ROCK. A rock in Ceylon. 
Allagalla, .^fcagalla and Gooiiieragalla, all 
signify the Elephant rock. The former— 
the grand mountain up whose precipitous 
side runs the railway incline of 1 in 45 for 
13| miles—is simply the Allia (untusked 
elephant) rock. The rock which, like an 
elephant couchant, guards Kornegalle, 
galla, is the tusked elephant rock; and the 
strange, massive block whicli towers over 
and gives its name to one of the finest estates 
in the Knuckles is the speckled elephant 
rock. The rock, at a distance gives the out- 
lino of an elephant, and the patches of cr^^p- 
togams which spot its precipitous sides has 
led to the specific name—the Goomera ele¬ 
phant being that semi-leprous one whicli, in 
an advanced stage of the cutaneous afiec- 
tion, results in the “ white elephant” 
adored in Burmah. See Elephant. 

ELEPHANT’S TAIL, Hair of 
Hatlii-ke-dum-ka-bal,DuK 
Beram Rambut, Malay. 

Auay val myre, Tam. 


SO 


Yeaiuiga toka Ventm- 
calu, Tel. 


Of this article, rings, bracelets and other 
female ornaments, are made in India.*AiW. 
Mat. Med, page 154. 

ELEPHANT’S TEETH. These are 
obtained in South Africa, Ceylon, Bur- 
mah, &c. much of that which comes to China 
is brought from Siam in junks ; the northern 
parts of Siam, Cambodia, and the confines 
of Burmah supply the Chinese market. A 
good deal finds its way into China direct from 
Burmah. They should bo chosen without 
flaws, solid, straight, and white; for if 
cracked or broken at the point, or decayed 
inaide, they are less valuable ; every speci- 
men, however, is useful to a greater or less 
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degree, and can be entirely used. The largest 
and best weigh from 5 to 8 to a peoul,and de¬ 
crease jn sijse to 25 in a pecul. The cuttings 
and fragments are also of value sufficient to 
make them an article of trade. The num¬ 
ber of articles which the Chinese make of it, 
and the demand for them on account of their 
exquisite workmanship, render the consump¬ 
tion very great. The circular halls which 
the Chinese make of ivory, as well as their 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, boxes 
and fancy articles of all descriptions, are 
specimens of carved work unequalled in any 
other part of the world. From a quantity 
of ivory not weighing over three pounds, 
they will make a toy worth a hundred dol¬ 
lars. The largest teeth are sometimes valu¬ 
ed at $120 a pecul, but the article usually 
ranges from $50 to $80 per pecul. This 
trade is likely to increase at the north. A 
largo proportion of the ivory brought to 
China is re-exported in fancy carved ware. 
— Morrison. 

ELEPHAS AND ELEPHANTUS. Lat. 
Greek. Elephant. 

ELEPHAS BOMBIFRONS. See EIo- 
phant. 

ELEPHAS (Stegodon) Cliftii has been 
found fossil in Ava, the Sewalic Hills. 
ELEPHAS GANESA. See Elephant. 
ELEPHAS HYSUDRICUS. See Ele- 
pliant. 

ELEPHAS INDICES. See Elephant. 
ELEPHAS INSIGNTS. See Elephant. 
ELEPHAS MERIDIONALIS. See Ele- 
phant. 

ELEPHAS NAMADICUS. See Eleplicant. 
ELEPHAS PLANIFRONS. See Ele¬ 
phant. 

ELEPHAS PRISCUS. See Elephant. 
ELEPHAS SUMATRENSIS. See Ele¬ 
phant. 

ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. Wh. 
and Mat. 


Alpinia cardamomum. 

Koxb. 

Araomum repens. Woody 
Ainomum cardamomnm 
Woody. 

Amoraum repens,R oscoe. 
Amomum racomoaiim 
Lam. 

Kaknla; Ebil. Ar. 
Ilachi. Beng. Hind. 
Padah. Burm. 

Ba-la. „ 

Cardamom plant. Eng. 
True Cardamom „ 
Lessor „ „ 

Wild Cardamom of Cal¬ 
cutta. Eng. 


Cardamomum minus. 
EUetaria, L. &E. Pharm. 
Var. a E, Cardamomum, 
minor. Rheedb, 
E Cardamomum 
major, Smith. Long 
Cardamom. 

Choti Ilachi Hind. 

Gnzerate „ „ 

Barra „ „ 

KapuIaga,Pawar.MALAY. 


Yalum. 
Kakuleseghar. 
Dokeswa 
Ela cheddi. 
Elaki ohettu. 
Yela kultt. 
Sauna elaki. 


Maleal. 

Pkrs. 

Sylhet. 

Tam. 

Tel. 



ELEUSINE CORACANA. 

The various vernacular names and the 
synonyms, will show that both the scientific 
and the unscientific world have believed 
that the round and conical-seeded carda¬ 
moms are the products of two species, but 
Mr. Thwaites, after a careful comparison of 
growing specimens, is satisfied that the plants 
producing respectively the round and the 
long cardamoms of commerce are not dis¬ 
tinct species, but merely two varieties of 
the present species. In every essential par¬ 
ticular the structure is similar in the two 
plants, the only difference being that var. a 
which produces the round cardamom, is a 
little taller, with rather narrower and less 
firm leaves, and that its fruit is more aroma¬ 
tic as well as different in form from that of 
var. P. The seeds of both varieties are used 
by the Singhaleso to chew with their betel, 
and as medicines. 

The long cardamom called Ensal in Cey¬ 
lon grows wild in the Ceylon forests up to 
3,000 feet, but tlie round cardamom is there 
only a cultivated plant, and is called by 
the Singalese, “ Rata-ensal.” The wild or 
Ceylon cardamoms are of less value in the 
market than those of Malabar. See Car¬ 
damom. Tlmi Eu. pi. Ztiyl. p. 318. 

ELKTTAllIA ELORIBUNDA. Thw. 
.A. tree of the forests in the Ambagamowa 
district, Thw. En. pi. Zcyl. p. 219. 

ELETTARIA INVOLUCRATA. Thiv. 
A tree of the Central Province, in damp 
forests, at an elevation of 4000 to 6000 
feet. T/m. En. pi. Zeyl. p. 819. 

ELETTARIA NEMORALIS. Tlno. A 
tree of the forests in the Reigam and Pas- 
doon Cories, Thw, En. pi. Zeyl.2?. 819. 
ELETTARIA MAJOR, See Cardamom. 
ELEUSIS. The mysteries of Osiris and 
those of Eleusis were of the same charac¬ 
ter, commemorative of the first germ of civi¬ 
lization, the culture of tlio eartli, under a 
variety of names,Ertha,Isis,Diana,Ceres,Ella. 
In the terra cotta images of Isis, frequently 
excavated about her temple at Pa3stuin, 
she holds in her right hand an exact repre¬ 
sentation of the hindu lingam and yoni 
combined; and on the Indian expedition to 
Egypt, the hindu soldiers deemed them¬ 
selves amongst the altars of their own god 
Iswara (Osiris)^ from the abundance of his 
emblematic representatives. Tod. 

ELEUSINE, a genus of plants of the na¬ 
tural order Panicacem, of which E. calycinia, 
E. coracana, E. Indica and E. stricta are 
known in India. Voigt. 

ELEUSINE CORACANA. Gcp.rt. Roxn. 

Cynosurus coracauus, Lin. * 

Murua, Bkng. Hind. 1 Can. Pur. 

Murha, „ „ | Nagla, Duk. 


ELEUSINE CORACANA. 


Thick spiked Eleusine, 

Eng. 


Mandal, 

Munrivi, 

Maud, 

Koda, 

Chalodra, 

Mundul, 

Matami 


Hind. 


Hojika, Sans. 

Natohenny, „ 

Naugali, Sind. 

Korakan, Singh. 

Kay veru j 

kelwa-ragu, Tam 

Tamidelu, Tel. 

Chiviki velama} 

Cliolla Velamasandhi 
Ragulu, Tel. 

Kapa of Tinnevelly, 


Kanora. 
tsjetti pullu, 

Maleal. 

Mandwah. Peiis. 

This is cultivated throughout India, and is 
the most productive of all Indian cereals. 
It is much eaten by the labouring people. Is 
extensively grown by the ryots in the Ban¬ 
galore and Aslitagram divisions, and is the 
staple food of tho inhabitants of Mysore; 
and though coai’se in appearance, is a 
wholesome and nutritious grain. It is very 
indestructible; and may be preserved for 
about sixty years if carefully deposited in 
grain caves or pits. These pits are generally 
placed in hard dry ground. The pit is 
formed by digging a small hole of the size 
to admit a man, and as the hole descends, 
it is enlarged into a moderate sized circular 
room. After the pit is dug out, a large tire 
is lit in it to harden the sides. These stores 
are of inestimable value in moderating 
dearths, as tlie grain remains sound for 
very many years. Tlie straw is a very good 
fodder for cattle, and it too keeps well. Ow¬ 
ing to failure of rain, it may be high priced 
in Mysore; but there is no scarcity of that 
grain, largo stocks of it being kept in the 
granaries of wealthy farmers. It is export¬ 
ed in large quantities, to Neilgherries, Salem, 
Bellary, Cliittore, Madras, Trichinopoly, &c. 
When cheap, it sells in Bangalore at seven 
marcals or eighty-four seers fora Rupee; 
or if denr, 2| marcals or thirty seers. Ragi 
is usually sown in fields mixed with Bailer, 
Togari, Hutchellu, Lave, Kari, Jola, Sasava, 
and Haralu. Tho drill consists of many reeds 
with holes, so that the whole of the seeds are 
sown through their respective holes in 
parallel lines. A fermented liquor is pre¬ 
pared from it called Bojali or Murwa, 
chiefly drunk in the Mahrattah countries- 
as a drink in the Sikkim Himalaya, it seems 
more to excite than to debauch the mind. 
The millet seed is moistened and allowed to 
ferment for two days. Sufficient for a day’s 
allowance is then put into a vessel of wicker 
work, lined with India rubber to make it, 
water tight, and boiling water is poured on 
it with a ladle of gourd, from a large iron 
cauldron that stands all day over the fire. 
This fluid when quite fresh tastes like negus 
of Cape sherry, rather sour.— Hooker^ Him. 
Jour.Vol. Ipage^ 138—291 .—Madras Ex. Jur. 
Report. Dr. Cdeghorn^s Funjah Report. JJr, 
J. L. Stewart, Ainslie page^ 219. 
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ELIKA TUNGA GADDL ELLA. 


ELEUSINB INDICA, Hsen-giu)-inyeet. 
Buem. Tuffcs of ifc are conspicuous every¬ 
where among other grasses of Tenasserim. 

08071, 

ELEIJSINE STRICTA. Eoxh. 

Ragi, Hind. I Maddl rubba ohettu, Tel. 

Pctlcla sodi, Tel. | Pedda chollu, „ 

' This species is larger in size than E. cora- 
cana. It is cultivated in Southern India 
to a largo extent, and like Jlolichos uniflorus 
yields in favorable seasons more than a 
hundred-fold. 

ELEUTH, a tribe of the Ivalmuk, dwell¬ 
ing in Dzungaria. See Kalkas. 

EL-FATl.'AHA, a town at tlie southern 
opening of the Hamrin Hills, at which the 
Tigris makes its exit from the hills. 

ELFENBEIN. Gee. Ivory. 

ELGHAR OE YELGHAR. Pees. The 
forced march of an army or sudden incursion. 

ELGIN. The Right Hon’blo James Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, k.t.,(i.c.b. and g.m.s. 
I., succeeded Lord Canningiis Viceroy of India. 
He was born in London in 1811 and died 
and was buried at Dhurmsala in the Kangra 
valley of the N. W. Himalya, on the 20th 
November 186—? While Viceroy of India 
ho was greatly aided by Mr. Maine and Sir 
^ Henry Durand. 

EL HADHR, a town of Mesopotamia. 

ELIJAH, also called Elias, a prophet of 
Tishbeh beyond tho Jordan, in Gilead. The 
AH Ilahi sect of Karund, revere him as an 
incarnation of the deity. A makan or rest¬ 
ing place of Elias, exists on the borders of 
the Kassan and Sulmania governments of 
Kurdistan. The mahomedans believe that 
Elias never died, but is still on earth, await¬ 
ing tho second coming of Christ. These 
views they derive from the Jews, who even 
took Christ -for Elias. Tlie mahomedans 
identify Elias with Khajah Khizr. A well 
and a chapel met with in the ascent 
to Mount Sinai are named after the prophet 
EHas, whom the Scriptures state to have 
edtght refuge from the persecutions of Jeze¬ 
bel in the solitudes of Horeb. (See 2 Kings, 
xix.) Its presence in this situation, mentioned 
also by Edrisi, seems to be an argument of 
the identity of Gobel Musa with the Sinai 
of the Scriptures.— Hamilton's Sinai ITedjaz 
a7id Soudan, pp. 28-30. Seo Kai’und, Khizr. 
Kidder. 

ELIKA BORA GADDI, Tel. Fuirena 
ciliaris. 12. i. 180, IF. Gontr, 93, 

ELIKA TUNGA GADDI. Tam. Sporo- 1 
bolus Coromandeliananus. Kunth. I 


ELI KHLLI. Tam. Euphorbia netilfolia. 
— I/inn, 

ELIM, inPhoenicia, a general name of God. 

ELIM, in Numb, xxxiii. 10, it is men¬ 
tioned “ they removed from Elim, and en¬ 
camped by tiie Red Sea.’’ Wellsted (Travels 
IIp, 44) supposes Girandel, where there 
is still water and palm trees, to bo Elim. 

ELIMITCHAM MARAM. Tam. Citrus 
bergamia.— Ixisso. 

ELIMITCHAM PALLAM. Tam. Citrus 
aurantium. Limes. 

ELIOTT, Daniel, a Madras Civil Servant, 
who served many years as secretary and 
subsequently as member of the Madras Board 
of Revenue, was a member of the Law 
Commission, to frame Laws for India; a 
member of the Council of Madras; and 
member of tho Legislative Council of India 
for the Madras Presidency. 

ELIUN, also Helyun, the Most High God 
of the Egyptians : higuthan kabiri. 

EL-KASR. A lofty, extensive, but dis¬ 
turbed mound in Babylon, known by the 
name of El-Kasr, or the palace ; supposed by 
some to have been tbe site of the royal 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and the hanging 
gardens of his queen Arnytis. p. 13. 

ELK-UL-BUTM. Hind. Pistacia tore- 
binthus, 

EL KUSH, an ancient town of Babylonia, 
its ruins aro 11 miles E. S. E. ofFelujah. 
Tho ancient kingdom of Babylonia compre¬ 
hended a narrow tract along the river 
Euphrates, extendingfrom the neighbourhood 
of Erech, or from about tho modern town of 
sheikh-el-Shuyukb, to Babel, a distance of 
about 154 miles in a direction westward of 
North,and continuing from thence 287 miles 
further, in the same direction to Kalneh, on 
theKhabur. The kingdom extended eastward 
till it joined Assyria, including Akad, and 
two other cities no less remarkable. One of 
them bears tho name of El Kush, extensive 
ruins about 11 miles E. S. E. of Fe]njah,aiid 
the other is the supposed site of antediluvian 
Sippara,Siferah of the Arabs, (Lieut. Lynch,) 
which is within tho Medina wall, near the 
southern extremity. 

ELL. Eng. 

Aloine, Gothic. Ulna, Lat. 

Olone, Gr. Ratni, Sans, 

Elina, Old Germ. Saratni, . „ 

EIu, Anglo-Saxon. Aratni, „ 

Hat’h, Hind. 

The oil measure is taken from the length 
of the fore-arm. Aratni, Sanso. is the short 
ell measure. 

ELLA,inhindumythology is the mother of 
the Lunar race,—Ella is the earth personified. 
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ELLIOT, 

Eartba of the Saxons; the Greeks; 

Ard in Hebrew. She is sometimes described 
as the daughter, sometimes as the sister of 
Icshwacu and married to Buddha. In the 
hindu mythology, according ho Colonel Tod, 
the serpent (Budha) ravished Ella, daughter 
of Icshwacu, the son of Manu, whence the 
distinctive epithet of his descendants in the 
east, Manus, or men, the very tradition on 
an ancient sculptured column in tho south 
of India, which evidently points to tho pri¬ 
meval mystery. He says that in Portici 
there is lingam entwined with a brazen ser¬ 
pent, brought from the temple of Isis at 
Pompeii, and many of the same kind, in mo¬ 
saic, decorate the floors of the dwelling- 
houses and that there are wreaths of lingams 
and of theyoni over the door of the minor tem¬ 
ple of Isis at Pompeii while on another front 
is painted the mpe of Venus by Mercury. 
The lunar race, according to the Purans, are 
the issue of the rape of Ella by Budha. 

ELLAHNEEL. Tam. In Travancoro, 
a small tree, with a light red coloured wood, 
specific gravity 0'779, used for temples, 
pagodas, and furniture. 

ELLAKEBllI. femon. Milk. 

ELLAKULLI. Tam. Malkal. Euphor¬ 
bia nivulia.— Baoli. 

ELLA KURA. Tel. Also Ilakura, Tel. 
A pot herb, perhaps a species of Salsola. 

ELLANUE. The Malayala name of a 
Malabar tree which the natives use for gene¬ 
ral purposes. It produces a fruit from which 
they extract a sweet scented oil, which is 
used medicinally; and also for the hair of the 
women in days of ceremony .—Edije Forests 
of Malabar and Ganara* 

ELLEE WANDERU. Singh. Presbytes 
thersites, a Ceylon monkey. 

ELLENBOROUGH, Earl of, Governor Ge- 
neral of British India in 1841. He arrived in 
India at the time that tho Indian Army was 
holding Cabool. He was recidled by the 
Court of Directors, but the reasons for his 
dismissal of their service, were never di¬ 
vulged. 

ELLICHPORE, a town in East Berar 
still of considerable size, though greatly de¬ 
cayed. A military cantonment is near of 
the same name. 

ELLIOT, Charles Morgan, Captain,Madras 
Engineers, Ohlit, 1853 ? brother of Sir Henry 
Elliot, employed from 1846 to 1849 in tho 
Magnetic Survey of tho Indian Archipelago. 
In this duty he visited Moulmein, Madras, 
Nicobar, Sambnanga, Penang, Pulo Bin¬ 
ding, Borneo, Celebes, Pulo Penang, Singa¬ 
pore, Carirnon, Pulo Buaya, Sumatra, Ba¬ 
tavia and the Kokos or Keeling islands. 
FtlloVa Magnetic Sxmey. 


ELLORA. 

ELLIOT, Sir Henry Miers, K.C.B., one of 
fifteen children, of Mr. John Elliot, of 
Pimlico Lodge Westminster. He was born 
in 1808, was educated at Winchester School, 
and Oxford from which he passed into the 
Civil Service of the E. I. Company in Bengal 
and twice filled the post of Foreign Secretary. 
He died at the Cape in 1853, aged 45. He 
published in 1846 a Supplementary Glos¬ 
sary of Indian terms, an Index to the Ma- 
homedan historians of India, 4 vols., and col¬ 
lected M.S.S. materials for a history of India 
which Professor Dawson and Mr. E. Thomas 
commenced to edit. (Calcutta Review on 
No. xxiv.) He was possessed of a vast store 
of information which his early death pre¬ 
vented him giving to the public. Tho pos¬ 
thumous work is entitled History of India as 
told by its own liistorians, edited by Profes¬ 
sor John Dawson, M. R. A. S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst, and the volumes that have al¬ 
ready appeared are of great value. 

ELLIOT, Sir Walter, k.c.s.l, a mem¬ 
ber of tho Madras Civil Service, 2nd mem¬ 
ber of Council at Madra« and President of 
the Revenue and Marine Boards. Employed 
as a Revenue Officer, first in the Southern 
Mahratta country; subsequently as mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Revenue of Madras from 
which he was deputed as Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner, North Sircars, returning to Madras in 
1855, to the Council. He contributed the 
following papers to the scientific Journals. 
On Hindu Inscriptions, Lond. As. Trans, vol. 
iv. 1 ;—Catalogue of Mammalia in the Sou¬ 
thern Mahratta Country; Mad. Lit. Trans. 
1839, vol. X. 92,2C7.—On the language of the 
Ghonds, with a Vocabulary, Bl. As. Trans. 
1848, vol. xvii. 1140.—Illustrations of the 
History of Southern India, Lond. As. Trans, 
vol, iv. 1 ; Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. vii. 193.— 
Notice of expedition into S. Africa, with des¬ 
criptions of now species of rhinoceros. Ibid, 
vol. xiv. 181.—Notice of the late Dr. Turn- 
bull Christie. Ibid. vol. xv. 150.—Descrip¬ 
tion of a new species of terrestrial planaria. 
Ibid, 182. Flora Andhrica, Madras, 1859.—: 
Dr. BuisVs OataJogue. 

ELLORA in L. 20° 2'N:, L75°, lPE*in 
tho Dekhan, N. W. of Aurangabad. The en¬ 
trance to the caves is 2,064 feet above the 
sea. It is called by the people Yerula 
and is near Roza in the Dowlatabad pro¬ 
vince of the Dekhan. The plateau of Roza, in 
the face that looks into the valley of the Go- 
davery is scarped and the porphyritic green¬ 
stone amygdaloid rock has been excavat¬ 
ed into great caves, and dwellings about 13 
in number. Those of Dhumnar and Ellora, 
contain a strong admixture of brahmanism, 
and those of Elephanta are entirely^brab- 
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itianical though perhaps of the same age as 
those of Ellora. The plan of their excava¬ 
tion is the same as those of Adjunta,Salsette 
and Juiiir, and the Dherwarah at Ellora, is 
very fine. The pillars of Adjunta, Elephan- 
ta and Ellora have similar cushion capitals, 
the Indra Subha group at Ellora is cither 
of brahminical or Jaina origin. 

ELLORE, inLat. 16® 44',- 81® 7'*, E. 
is to the west of the Kolar lake in the North¬ 
ern Circars. It is but little elevated above 
the sea, and is a Civil and Military Station 
of the Madras Presidency. It is called by 
the natives Upu, or salt, Ellore, to distin¬ 
guish it from Rai (or stony) Ellore, tho 
Vellore of the maps. 

ELLU. Can. Gingelly seed. 

ELLUPA. Tam. ELLUPI. Male. Bassia 
longifolia. 

ELM. Eng. Alah. Heb. See Alnus. 
ELMYU8. See Carex arenaria. 
ELOHIM, God is sometimes so called, in 
the Bible, the meaning being Godhead, or 
Gods; also called, Jahvah (pronounced Je¬ 
hovah.) But tho word, was not spoken. 
Adonai, the Lord being used instead. Gen. 
II, 3 alone uses Jehova. Elohim, is tho 
Eternal Lord.— Bunsen, IV 379. 

ELOOPAY. Tam. In Tinnevelly, a wood 
of a red colour, used for building in general. 
ELOOPEI poo. Tam. 

Mohekaphul, Dok. | Iluppam pu, Taji. 

Macluka, Sans. | Ippa puwu, Tel. 

The dried flowers of Bassia longifolia, re- 
•emble grapes, are largely used in distilling 
arri^ck. 

ELOOPU or Elupe Maram. Tam. The 
Malayala name of a tree which grows to fifty 
feet in height, and two and a half feet in 
diameter. Jt is said to be a useful timber, 
and is found to be durable in native vessels 
for planks, beams, &g. It produces a fruit 
from which an oil is extracted, which is used 
for lamps and other purposes.— Edye, M. 
and C. (This seems the Bassia longifolia.) 

ELPHINSrONE, the Hon’blo Mount 
Stuart, a civil servant of the East India 
Company, who wont as Ambassador to shah 
Shuja-ul-MiilIc, king of Afghanistan. In 
1802, shah Mahmood was driven out by 
Sujah-ool-Mulk, the younger brother of Ze- 
man Shah, and Shah Sliuja was still in pos¬ 
session of tho undivided empire of Ahmed 
Shah at the time of Mr. Elphinstone’s mis¬ 
sion in 1808. This mission was sent for the 
purpose of concerting with Shah Sujah the 
means of mutual defence against the threat¬ 
ened inv^ion of Affghanistan and India by 
the Persians in confederacy with the French. 
Mr. ^ Elpbinstone had scarcely left Cabool 
"cre Shah Sliuja was driven out by Shah Mah- 


ELYMAIS. 

mood wifh the aid of Futteh Khan. He was 
afterwards Resident at Poonah, while the 
last Peshwa, Baji Bao, was ruling the Mah- 
ratta states, and subsequently was Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay. Author of report on 
the territories conquered from the Peshwa, 
Calcutta, 1821. Cabool. Lond. 1816’, 2ud 
edu. 1825 ; 2 vols.—History of India, Lond. 
1841, 2 vols. 8vo. Ob. 1800. Ho is tho most 
judicious and impartial of all Indian His¬ 
torians. — {Dr. BnisVs Catalogue.) 

ELPHINSTONE,Lord,Governor of Mad¬ 
ras, 1836 to 1840. Governor of Bombay dur¬ 
ing the period of the revolt of the soldiery 
of Bengal during which some of those of 
Bombay also were implicated, died 19th July 
1860. 

EL-SHAM-I-SHARIP, also Sham, tho 
ea.stern names of Damascus. 

EL-SHARK, the East,” the popular 
name in the Hejaz for the western region as 
far as Baghdad and Bussora, especially Nijd. 
The latter province supplies the Holy Land 
with its choicest horses and camels. The 
great heats of the parts near the Red Sea 
appear prejudicial to animal generation; 
Burton^s FilgrImage to Meccah, Vol. II. p. 4. 

BLTA-ZYE, a branch of the Kambarori 
tribe who occupy Bagban in Baluchistan. 

ELTHARIAH, descendants, more or less 
pure, of Rajpoots and other Kshafcriyas 
of the plains, who sought refuge in the 
Nepal mountains from the mahomedaus, or 
merely military service, as adventurers. The 
EUhariah speak onlv tho Khas language. 

ELIJKA JIDI CHETTU. Tel. A plant 
resembling mint eaten in times of dearth; 
perhaps Hydrocotyle rotundifolia or Marsi- 
lea dentata.— Roxh. 

ELUTH, also called Sangariam, a 
Mongol tribe whose mode of life in habita¬ 
tions, food and drink, resemble those of the 
Kirghis. Along with the Torgat, Kalkas 
and Khoit, they occupy the country about 
Lake Koko Nor, See Kalkas, Kirghis. 

EL UZZ a town of Mesopotamia. 

ELWA. Hind. Aloes, also the plants 
Aloe indica and A. perfoliata. 

ELYAN. Hind, also Ayar. Hind. An¬ 
dromeda ovali folia. 

ELYMAIS, according to De Bode, is the 
modern Tengi-Saulek in the province of Pars 
or Ears. The name according to Professor 
Max Muller has been derived from Ailama, 
a supposed corruption of Airyama. The 
Persians, Medians, Bactrians, and Sogdians 
all spoke, so late as the time of Strabo, nearly 
the same language, and we may well under¬ 
stand, therefore, that they should have 
claimed for themselves one common name, 
in opposition to the hostile tribes of Tui-in, 
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And when, after years of foreign invasion 
and occupation, Persia rose again nnder the 
sceptre of the Sassanians to be a national 
kingdom, we find the new national kings the 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling themselves, 
in the inscriptions deciphered by De Lacy, 
“ Kings of the Aryan and Anarian races ; 

in rehlevi, Iran m Anirdn in Greek, 
Apidu^y X®* Ayapidyooy. Colonel Chesney says 
that Elymais or Sosirate was the capital of 
the province from which the hardy Cossaei 
spread their conquests over Susiaua and the 
districts eastward. The Elymaaans inhabited 
Mount Zagros, which is on the southern 
confines of Media and overhangs Babylon 
and Susiaua. Muller's Lectures, 226— 
229. Be Bode, See Luristau. 

ELYSIUM. SeeYavana. 

ELYTRA or wing sheaths of several of 
the beetles of India are highly lustrous and 
are articles of trade. See Beetle. 

EM. Hind. Chenopodium album. 
EMBELIA, a genus of plants of the na¬ 
tural order Myrsinacea;, of which M. basreal 
M. nutans, M. ribes; M. robusta and M. vil- 
losa are known. The leaves and berries of 
M. basaeal of the western coast of India are 
used in medicine. The berries of M. ribes 
are used to adulterate black pepper. 
EMBLICA OFFICINALIS, Gcnrtn, 
Phyllanthus emblica, Linn, Eoxb, W. Ic, 
Myrobalanus emblica, Bauhin, 


Aonla, Beno. 

Anola, „ 

Nelli mara, Can. 

Nilika-mara, „ 

Emblic myrobalan, Eng. 
Mvpa0a\avos ffi fiXiKa Gii. 
Amliki, Hind 

Amlika, „ 

Aimli, „ 

Aungra, „ 

A on la, or Anola, „ 
Malaca, Malay. 


Kadondong, 

Malay. 

Nelli, 

Maleal. 

Atnbla, 

Tanj. 

Am la, 

>, 

Amlaki, 

Sans. 

Umriti, 

» 

Amalaca, 


Amusada nelli, 

Singh. 

Nellikai, 

Tam. 

Nelli mararn, 


Usirika maim, 

Tkl. 

Amla kamii, 

,1 


A crooked tree, almost the thickness of a 
man’s body. It grows in the south of the 
Peninsula, in Canara, the southern Mahratta 
country, the Konkan, the Dekhan, in the 
forests of the Godavery and Circars, in Ben¬ 
gal, on the banks of the Jumna, the Panjab 
and eastwards in the Moluccas. The wood 
is hard^and durable, is used for boxes, and 
for veneciring: is good for well rings, docs 
not decay nnder water, is well adapted for 
turning. The strongly astringent bark is 
used as a tanning material, and in dysentery 
and diarrhoea. The myrobalan fruit, can be 
pickled or preserved in sugar: native women 
consider the powder of the seeds to possess 
\ cooling properties and to be good for the 
\ hair, and use it mixed with either water or 


milk. The fruit is also used for making ink 
and to obtain a black dye.— Voigt^ Cap-- 
tain Beddome, Mr, Rolidey Br. Cleghorn. Ib, 
Kept, on Kullu and Kangra, O'Shaughnes- 
sey, Voigt. Edge, Br, J, L. Stewarty Honig^ 
herger, 2?3. 

EMBELIA PENTANDRA. 

Ambut, Duk. 

A scandent shrub with alternate, polished 
leaves; flowers in the cold season: fruit 
red, size of a currant.— Riddell. 

EMBELIA RIBES. Buk.m. Roxh. Syn. 

E. glandulifera, Roxb. W. Ic. 


E. 

ribesoides Linn. 


Babi rung, 
Bai-barung, 

Beno. 

Vishal, 

Tam. 

if 

Vellal, 


Kar-kunni, 

of Bom BAY. 

Vayu velangam 


Wai-warung, 

Hind. 

chettu, 

Tel. 

Visha-al, 

Malkal. I 




A scandent shrub growing in the Peninsula 
of India and at Sylhet. Its berries are pun¬ 
gent and used to adulterate black popper. 
They are stated to be anthelmintic and cathar¬ 
tic. Riddell. Voicft, Birdwood. Cat. Ex. 1802. 

EMBELIA RIBESOIDES. LiNxN. Syn. 
of Embelia ribes.— Biiim. 

EMBROIDERY. The art of embroidery 
is one consonant with the habits of the 
people of India; their patience and delicate 
handling render success certain, and there 
is, says Dr. Royle (Arts of India jp. 506— 
507), scarcely a town or city where credit¬ 
able embroidery cannot be found. Delhi is 
a great place for embroidered fabrics both 
in silk and gold threads. In Lahore and Am¬ 
ritsar the manufacture of “ kalabatun,” or 
gold thread, is extensively carried on. And 
Benares has long been famed, for gold and 
silver threads and also for its beautiful bro¬ 
cades. The art of embroidery was known 
and practised with great skill, in ancient 
times, in Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. The 
Israelites learnt the art before their exodus, 
the Babylonians were famed for their rich 
tapestries, and the Assyrian monuments 
display richly embroidered robes and trap¬ 
pings. Many parts of India are famous for 
this ai’t “ Zardozi." From Dacca” says the 
Abbe de Guyon, writing in 1 744, as quoted by 
Dr. Taylor, “ come the finest and best Indian 
embroideries in gold, silver or silk ; and those 
embroidered neckcloths and fine muslins 
which are seen in France.” There has al¬ 
ways been a demand for such scarfs for the 
markets of Bussora and Java. In the pre¬ 
sent day they have silks and woollens, mus¬ 
lins and nets, Cashmere shawls, European 
velvets embroidered with silk ortussur, that 
is, wild silk of either floss or common twist¬ 
ed silk thread: or with gold and silver 
thread and wire in great variety. The cloth 
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manical though perbjf,retched out on a hori- 
those of Ellora. Tme, raised about a couple 
tiou is the same ground, and the figures in- 
and Juuir, au' worked or embroidered are 
very fine. Tit b}’^ designers who are general- 
ta and Ellrpainters. On woollen cloths, how- 
the Indi^fg outlines are traced with chalk and 
®^.^^rnuslin with pencil, and the body of the 
design copied from coloured drawings. The 
embroiderers, seated upon the floor around 
the frame, ply the needle by pushing it from, 
instead of towards them. In place of scis¬ 
sors they commonly use a piece of glass or 
Chinaware to cut the thread. Among the 
embroidered articles at the Exhibition of 
those from Dacca and from Dellii 
were probably the best known. In Delhi, 
small shawls and scarfs are chiefly embroi¬ 
dered both with floss and twisted silk; in 
Dacca both netsand muslins, with floss silk 
of various colours. But Dacca is also famous 
for its embroidery of muslins with cotton, 
which is called chikankari or chikandozee 
One kind is “formed by breaking down 
the texture of the cloth with the needle, and 
converting it into open meshes.” Dr. Taylor 
states that “ Kashida” is the name given in 
Dacca, to cloths embroidered with muga 
isilk or coloured cotton tlircad ; and though 
generally of a coarso description, gives occu¬ 
pation to a number of the mahomedan wo¬ 
men of Dacca. Though the scarfs of both 
Delhi and of Dacca, are much admired, it 
has been suggested, by a lady, that muslins 
or nets, worked so as to be suitable for 
making ball-dresses, would probably be in 
great demand, as those Avliich are now sold 
in Britain for such purposes are very inferior 
in taste and elegance to the Indian embroi¬ 
dery. The beetle-wing embroidery exhibited 
in 1851 from Madras was particularly ele¬ 
gant; and the velvet avviiings,musnud covers, 
hookah carpets, and elephant trappings, 
embroidered with gold and silver, chiefly at 
Moors)\edabad and Benares, were admired 
as well for richness as for the skill with 
which the ground-work was allowed to re¬ 
lieve the ornaments. The embroidered sad¬ 
dles and saddle-cloths, and floor-coverings 
from Pattiala, Mooltan, and Laliore, were of 
the usual style of what are called the works 
of that famed valley, nnd which was conspi¬ 
cuously shown in the dresses, caps, and 
slippers from Cashmere itself. But that the 
skill and taste are not confined to one part 
of India was also to he seen in the table- 
covers from Tatta in Sind and in the embroi¬ 
dered boots fromKhyrpoor, which Mr.Digby 
Wyatt illustrated. The skill of the Chinese 
says Mr. Williams, {Middle Kingdom^ Yol ii, 
123,) in embroidery is wellknown, and the 
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demand for such work to adorn the drcss6s“of 
officers and ladies of every rank, forerabelUsh- 
ingpurses, shoes, caps, fans,and other append¬ 
ages of tlie dress of both sexes, and in work¬ 
ing shawls, table covers, &o., for exporta¬ 
tion, furnishes employment to numbers of 
men and women. The frame is placed on 
pivots, and the pattern is marked out upon 
the plain surface. All the work is done by 
the noodle without any aid from machinery; 
there are many styles of work, with thread, 
bi’aid, or floss, and in one of the most ele¬ 
gant, tlie design appears the same on both 
sidos, tho ends of the threads being neatly 
concealed. This mode of embroidery seems 
also to have been known among the Hebrews, 
from tho expression in Deborah’s song, 
(Judges V. 30). “ Of divers colors of needle 
work on both sides,” which Sisera’s laother 
vainly looked for him to bring home as spoil. 
In Chinn ,books are prepared for tho use of em¬ 
broiderers, containing patterns for them to 
imitate. The silk used in this art is of the 
finest kind nnd colors; gold and silver 
thread is occasionally added to impart a 
lustre to tho figures on caps, purses, and 
ladies’ shoes. A branch of the embroiderer’s 
art consists in tho formation of tassels and 
twisted cords for sedans, lanterns, &c.; and 
in tho knobs or corded buttons worn on the 
winter caps, made of cord intertwisted into 
the sliape of a ball. Spangles are made 
from brass leaves by cutting out a small 
ring, by moans of a double edged stamp, 
which at one drive detaches from the sheet 
a whcol-shapecl disc.; llieso arc fiattened 
by a single stroke of the hammer upon an 
anvil, leaving a minute hole in the centre. 
Another way of making them is to bend a 
copper wiro,into a circle and flatten it. The 
needles are very slender, but of good metal; 
ill sewing, tho tailor holds it between the 
forefinger and thumb, pressing against the 
thimble on the thumb, to push it into the 
cloth. 

In Southern India this art is practised, 
chiefly, at the towns of Taujore, Madras, 
and Secunderabad. The Tanjore, and 
Madras works are very superior in quality 
and consist of a variety of fancy articles of 
great merit particularly pocket handker- 
cliiefs, worked muslin dresses, scarfs which 
show great taste in the patterns ,and beauti¬ 
ful finish. 

Embroidery in Gold and Silver is an art 
which furnishes some of the most gorgeous and 
expensive manufactures for which India has 
been long celebrated. In the taste and judg¬ 
ment evinced in tho blending of brilliant 
colors and contrasting them with gold find 
silver on grounds of velvet, satin, silk, or 
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ittUsHn, India in this manufacfcare, stands 
unrivalled. Some are very gorgeous sha- 
xaianahs and elephant saddle cloths. 

The gold and silver fancy fringes of 
Hyderabiad are deserving of mention. Small 
samples of solid silver wire fringes and 
ornaments from Madura were deemed worthy 
of notice, but they are surpassed by the silver 
thread of Hyderabad. 

In the embroidered fabrics in India, it 
may be mentioned, as a principle, that their 
patterns and colours diversify plane surfaces 
without destroying or disturbing the im¬ 
pression of flatness. They are remarkable 
for the rich diversion shown in the patterns, 
the beauty, distinctness and variety of the 
forms, and the harmonious blending of se¬ 
veral colours. The oriental races have ever 
been celebrated for their skill in this art of 
embroidery which appears to have been 
practised in Assyria and introduced from 
thence into India. Pliny, however, mentions 
that it was a Phrygian invention and in 
Rome embroiderers were called Phryigiones. 
In Babylon, clothes were woven of different 
colours and called Babylonica. During the 
early part of the middle ages, Europe 
obtained its most important embroideries 
from Greece and the East, J, B. Waring 
Master of Industrial Art. Exh. of 

1862. William*s Middle Kingdom, Vol., ii. p. 
123 Eoj/le, Arts of India, S^c., p. 506—507. 

EMBRYOPTERIS GLUTINJFERA, Roxb. 

Diospyros glutinosa. Koen, 

„ embryopteris. Tors. 

Gab. Beng. Hind. Timberri, Sinqu, 
Kusharta mara, Can. Tumbika, Tam, 

Cusharatba mara, „ Pani-chika, Tam, 

Wild Maugostoen, Eno. Tumei, Tel. 

Pani-jika, Malkal. Tumika, „ 

In the northern province *bf Ceylon, its 
timber is used for common house buildings, 
and the juice of the fruit is used to rub over | 
fishing lines for the purpose of hardening and j 
preserving thorn, also for paying the bottoms 
of boats. A cubic foot weighs 45 lbs. 
and it is esteemed to last 20 years.— Mr. 
Mendis. Dr Oleghorn. See Diospyros gluti¬ 
nosa. 

EMBUDI CHETTU. Tel. also Konki. j 
Tel. Pisouia villosa. Foir. 

EMBURAL. Tam. Hedyotia nmbellata 
Lam. Oldenlandia umbellata. See Chayroot. 
EMDOSAURIANS. See Crocodilidm. 
EMERALD. 

Zatnurud, Ar. Smeraldo, It. 

Emeraude, Fr. Zararnd, Zimurud, Mal- 

Smaragd, Ger. Permataeju. 

fimaragdufl, Gr. Lat. Zamarrud, Pkrs. 

Ponna. Hind. Esmeralda, • Sp. 

Zatnarrud. Per9. Patchee kallu. Tam. 

Kopheo Hebrew. Patsa Rai, Til. 


This precious stone has been known from 
the most ancient times. It is mentioned in 
Exod. xxviii, 18; in Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ezekiel. The famous emeraldmines in Jabl 
Zabarah in Egypt—the Smaragdus Mons of 
the ancients—were worked 1650 B. O.^ in the 
time of the Great Sesostris II, by extensive 
galleries. They were again worked in theearly 
part of the reign of Mahomed Ali pacha, and 
recently a British Company undertook them. 
The mines (Bunse7i*s Egypt, ii. 303) were 
on the Kosseir road from Koptos to Aennum 
(Philoteras). Wells ted thinks (Trav. ii, 323), 
that the locality indicated by Bruce was the 
island of Wadi Jemal, and that the Arabs 
had so called it, because of its proximity to 
the only emerald mines on the adjacent conti¬ 
nent. Emeralds are now obtained in 
Egypt, Germany, from the Altai Mountains; 
the finest from New Grenada where they 
occur in dolomite, and, as is said, in 
India. The colour is peculiar, and called 
emerald green. The glass of bottle bottoms 
is, however, largely sold in Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaws, Rag,*’ Rind, and, with the 
hope of deceiving, the manufacturers aware 
of this, make the false emeralds, with flaws. 
Of all precious stones, the emerald is most 
liable to defects, called flaws, and their 
absence should excite suspicion as they can 
be very easily imitated. 

The Ural and Altai mountains have lat¬ 
terly furnished the finest emeralds: an 
inferior kind comes from Sakyat in Egypt. 
The localities in Coimbatore, which sup¬ 
ply the beryl, are also supposed to have 
yielded the emerald, though Tavernier was 
not able to ascertain that, in his days, any 
part of India was yielding them. Tavernier 
(Travels p. 144) says “as for emeralds, it 
is a vulgar error to say they came originally 
from the East. And therefore when jew¬ 
ellers and goldsmiths, do prefer a deep 
coloured emerald inclining to black, tell ye, 
it is an oriental emerald, they speak that 
which is not true. I confess, I could never 
discover in what part of onr continent those 
stones arc found. But sure I am, that the 
Eastern part of the world never produced 
any of those stones, neither in the Con¬ 
tinent, nor in the Islands. True it is, that 
since the discovery of America, some of 
those stones have been often brought rough 
from Peru to the Philippine Islands, whence 
they have been transported into Europe; 
but this is not enough to make them 
Oriental. Besides that, at this time they send 
them into Spain through the North Sea.”^ 
(Tavernier*8 Travels, p. 144.) 

Pliny says, that in his time the best came 
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from Scythia. Mawe, on diamonds, quoted by 
Maccullocb, says, that for the last two cen¬ 
turies Peru has been the only country known 
to yield emeralds. The beryl, is no doubt 
found in Siberia, which may have given rise 
to Pliny’s statement. Many gems are im¬ 
ported from Ceylon, where the ruby, ame¬ 
thyst, topaz, sapphire, and cinnamon stone 
are found in great abundance, but not 
emeralds. Many emeralds come fromRussia, 
Siberia, and Central Asia to India. 

The heryl of which mineral many of the 
stones used as emeralds, in India, consist, 
occurs in the Siberian Altai range ; a num¬ 
ber of these gems also come from Khatan, 
llchi, and the Chinese provinces. Natives 
of India say they are found in gold mines, 
and take 20 years to come to perfection. 
They are called ‘‘JZ^amrad,” or ‘‘Zabrjad,” 
and in Punjabi “ Panna,” the most esteemed 
colors are the “ Zababi,” next the “ Saidi” 
said to come from the city Saidi in Egypt. 

“ Raihani,” new emeralds *, “ fastiki,” old 
emeralds, that is, such as have completed 
their 20 years ; Salki,” Zangari” color 
of verdigris, “ Kirasi,” and “ Sabuni.” 

Prismatic corundum or cbrysoberyl, says I 
Dr. Irvine, is found among the Tora hills near 
Rajmahal on the Bunas, in irregular roll¬ 
ed pieces, small and generally of a light green 
colour: these stones are considered by the 
Natives as emeralds, and pass under the name 
of “ punna,” but the natives aro aware that 
they are still softer than the real emerald of 
India, which is generally green coloured 
sapphire. ((?en. Med, Top.paye 160,) . 

The finest beryls (aquamarines), says Mr. 
Tomlinson, come from Siberia, Hindostan, 
Brazil. In the United States very large 
beryls have been obtained, but seldom trans¬ 
parent crystals: they occur in granite or 
gneiss. A reputed beryl of large size men¬ 
tioned in most books on mineralogy lias 
recently been discovered to be a lump of 
quartz.— {Tomlinson,) 

Aquamarine includes clear beryls of a sea- 

g 'een, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint. 

indooa and mabomedans use them pierced 
as pendants and in armlets. The emeralds met 
with in'modern times do not often exceed the 
size of a walnut; some, however, of a larger 
size have been found—but such instances are 
rare. A crystal in the cabinet of the Duke 
of Devonshire, measures in its '^eatest dia¬ 
meter 2f ths inches nearly; its lesser diame¬ 
ter barely 2 inches; its 3rd diameter 2|th 
inches; the extreme length of the prism is 2 
inches. It contains several flaws, and is 
therefore only partially fit for jewellery; it 
has been valued at more than 500 guineas. 

A more splendid specimen, weighing 6 ounces 
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belonging fo Mr. Hope, cost 500J. Both 
these specimens were exhibited in the Great 
Exhibition. Emeralds of less beauty, but of 
very large size, occur in Siberia. One spe¬ 
cimen in the imperial collection of Russia 
measures 4-J inches in length and 12 in 
breadth. Another is 7 inches long and 4 
broad and weighs 6 lbs. Mr. Powell has 
seen a flat tablet of emeralds, full of flaws, 
but otberwiso of good color, nearly 2| inches 
square, worn as rm amulet, and engraved all 
over. The maharaja of Kapnrthalla possesses 
a large oblong emerald of this kind, and the 
maharaja of Pattiala has a round emerald of 
enormous size. Sometimes emeralds have 
flaws of intervening talc or sand. It is be¬ 
lieved that a fly will not settle on this gem. 
Most of the emeralds commonly in use, in 
India, aro smooth, cut and bored like beads ; 
they are always full of flaws, and this seems 
so much tho custom that a very good mock 
emerald which Mr. Powell has is made with 
flaws—as if sure to be detected otherwise.— 
Fowell Handbook, Econ, Trod. Punjah, p, 49. 
Tavernier's Travels^ p. 144, Bunsens' Egypt 
ii, 303. Wellsted’s Travels ii, 323. King, 
Powell, Hand Book, Irvine, Med, Top, of 
Ajmer. Tavernier's Travels, Tomlinson, 

EMERAUDE. ¥r. Emerald. 

EMERIL, Emeri. Fr. Emery. 
EMERY. 


Emeri, 

Fji. I Smorglio, 

It- 

Emeri 1, 

„ 1 Smiris, 

Lat 

Smirgel, 

Ger. I Naehdak, 

Eua. 

Bmeregio, 

It, I Esmoril, 

Sp. 


This substance is greatly used in the arts 
for grinding and polishing hard minerals 
and metals. Corundum and its varieties, 
viz., sapphire, corundum, and emery are 
only surpass^ in hardness by the diamond. 
Emery is regarded as granular or amor¬ 
phous corundum, coloured with iron, and is 
not known to occur in India, where corun¬ 
dum is used by the people in its place. It is 
principally imported into Britain from the 
island of Naxos in tho Grecian Archipelago, 
and was found by Mr. Smithson Tennant to 
consist of Alumina, 8G, Silica 3, Oxide of 
Iron 4. Total 93. It occurs likewise in Italy^ 
Spain, and Saxony; and it is said, in 
small quantities, also, in Wicklow, Ireland. 
In the mixed corundums of Greece and 
Turkey the iron seems equally diffused 
through the mass imparting to it a bluish 
grey colour; but in specimens which 
reached tho Madras Museum from Sou¬ 
thern India the corundum and ore of 
iron, though occurring together, are not 
mixed, but remain apart, segregated, the 
corundum forming one side of a mineral and 
tho oxide of iron, in a lump or lumps on 
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the other side; and all such masses are 
magnetic and possess polarity. Of the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of emery used in the arts 
that of Naxos is still preferred, as it is more 
uniform in its quality than that from Pulah 
and Gumuch. That from Naxos is of a dark 
grey colour with a mottled surface and with 
small points of a micaceous mineral disse¬ 
minated in the mass. It frequently contains 
bluish specks or streaks which are easily re¬ 
cognised as being pure corundum. When 
reduced to powder it varies in colour from 
dark grey to black, but the colour of its 
powder a&rds no indication of its commer¬ 
cial value. The powder of emery examined 
under the microscope shows the distinct ex¬ 
istence of the two minerals, corundum and 
oxide of iron. The specific gravity of emery 
is about 4, but its hardness is its most im¬ 
portant property in its application to the 
arts. The only difference in corundum 
seems to he the absence of oxide of iron. In 
Europe whei’e machinery is so available, 
there could be no difliculty in preparing 
corundum powders of the requisite degrees 
of fineness. The selling price of Corundum 
in London has been from £10 to £25 a 
ton. There seems no. reason why the pick¬ 
ed corundums should sell for less than 
the finest emeries, and Captain Newbold 
mentions that the corundums near Gram, 
when sorted into the three sorts known in 
commerce, viz., the red, the whites, and the 
scraps, of these two are sold to the Arab j 
merchants at Mangalore and Tellicherry at 
prices from twelve to fifteen or thirty ru¬ 
pees the candy equal to £4, £G, and £12 a 
ton .—Madras Museimi Report. See Corun¬ 
dum. 

EMETIC NUT. Gardenia dumetorum. 

EMILIA PURPUREA. Cass. Syn. of 
Enjiilia sonchifolia. D. C. 

EMILIA SONCHIFOLIA. D. C. 


Emilia purpurea, Cass. Cra?!socc])lialum son- 
Caoalia sonchifolia, Lin\. chifolium, Less 

SoneciosonchifoliaMcENCH Muel Shovi, Maleal 
Sadi modi, Beng. 

Grows in Southern Asia where it is used 
in medicine. In China its leaves are nsed 
AS salad. 

EMMODUGU. Tbl. also Emmenta. Tel. 
Ficus nitida.— TJmnb. 

EMODUS and Iraaus are surmised by 
Ilennell to be different readings of the same 
name, and he supposes Imaus or Himaus to 
be derived from the Sanskrit word “ Himh’ 
signifying snowy, a name still borne by the 
gre^ mountain range of the Himalaya. 

, EMUS. See Coleoptcra. ^ 

EMU. See Casuarius. Dromaius Nov© 
Hollandia. 


EMYDID-^, a family of reptiles of the 
Section Cataphraota or Shielded Eeptiles, 
and order Chelonia, viz: 

Sec. a. Cataphrachta. Shielded Reptiles. 

Obdeb. Chelonia. 

Pam. Tostudinidse. 

Gon. Testudo Indica, Omel. Galap. 

„ radiata, Sluiw. Madag- 

„ stellata, Shaw. Vizag. 

„ platynotus. Blyth. Bunn. 

„ olongata Blyth, Arak. Ten. 

Gen. Homopns Horsfioldii. Gray. Affgh. 

Fam. Geoomydidao. 

Gen. Manouria Emys. Gray. Moulm, 

Gen. Gooemyda grandis. Gray. Tenag. 

„ tricarinata. Blyth. Cliaiabassa. 

Gen. Cuora Amboinensis. Dmd. Malao. Ten, 

Gon. Cyclomia orbiculata. Bell. Burm. 

Fam. Bmydidse. 

Of the Genus Emys, there are known to occur in 
India, and the S. and E. of Asia. . 

Gen. Emys nuchalis. Blyth. Java. 

„ Hamiltonii. Gray. Calcutta. 

„ trijuga. Schiveiyg. Arakan.^Madras, 

„ nigra. Blyth. Tonas. 

„ Seboo. 

Emys Punctata. E. crassicollis, B. duvaucellii 
E. japonioa, E. lineata, E. platyn, E. tectum, 
E. tentoria, also occur. 


Gon. Totraonyx Lossonii. Bum ct. Bib. Cal. Ten.' 
Gon. Batagur lineatus. Gray. S. E. India. 

„ Thurgii. Gray. Calcutta. 

„ Dliongoka. Gray. Central. India* 

„ Berdmoreii. BVy, Pegu. 

„ Ocellata. Bum. Cal. 

„ Trivittata. Bum. Moul. 

Gon. Pangshura tectum. Bell. Cal. 

„ Tontori. Gray. Indua, 

„ Favivente. Ounth. Bong. 

„ Smith. Qunth. Beng. 

Gen. Platystemura mogacephalum. Gra/y. Mar¬ 
taban. 

Fam. Trionyoidm. 

Gon. Emyda granosa. Gray. .Calcutta, 

„ Ceylonensis Gray. Ceylon, 

Tho genus Emyda are the Marsh tortoises, and E. 
ceylonensis is the kiri ibba of the Singhalese. 

Gen. Trionyx Gangeticua Cur. Beng. 

,, Guntherii, Gray. Arak. 

Gen. Chitra Indica. Gray. Hooghly. 

Fam. Cholonidso. 

Gen. Sphargiecoriacea. Linn. Tenass. coast. 

Gen. Carotta imbricata. Bchweiyg. Bay of Beng. 
Gen. Caouana olivacea Bsch. Bay of Bong. 

Gen. Chelonia virgata. Schweigg. Bay of Bengal 

ENAM. Hind. Pers. Grants or gifts 
generally of land and commonly in per¬ 
petuity for charitable purposes. A jaghire ia 
usually an assignment of lands for service; 
or as a pension. Altumgha, is an estate in 
perpetuity for service, or , free, as expressed 
in the deed. Malcohji's Central Inhia^ Vol. 
ii. 62. 
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ENAMEL. ENAMEL. 

ENAMEL. some of this powder, and while the ring fa 

Euamel, Hind. I Schmelz, Qi*. hot, with an iron rod applies some of it in 

I Smalto, It. powder to the snrface of the glass.— 

An enamel in the arts is an artificial vi- Arts of India^ ^age 476.) 
treous mass the same as a paste, ground fine, At the Exhibition of 1862, a Jewel-ena- 
then mixed with gum water and applied by melled ankus or elephant goad was contri- 
a brush, and fixed by fusion. The art of buted by H. H. the Rajah of Jeypore where 
fixing colours by melting in fire, says Dr. the finest enamelled work of India is produced, 
Royle, (Arts of India, p. 475-6) is of very and considered of great artistic merit. The 
ancient date: it was practised by the enamellers there, came originally fromLahore. 
Egyptians, and carried to a high do- Their enamel is a kind of glass made in earth- 
gree of perfection in Persia. The art is en vessels, and when fused the colouring 
known in every part of India, and some ex- matters are added; the whole is then al- 
quisite specimens were sent to the Exhibi- lowed to cool, and in this state is kept for 
tion of 1851, both from Central and from use. Only pure silver or gold articles are 
North-western India. It is chiefly employ- enamelled. From the silver, the enamel 
ed in ornamenting arms and jewellery,not may come off in course of time; but it 
only in gold, but also in silver.— (Royle, never does from the gold. All good enamel 
Arts, ^c., of India, page 475.) Enamels be- is consequently only applied to gold, which 
ing vitrifiable substances, to which peculiar must be free from alloy, or otherwise it 
colours are given, wo may compare the would tarnish by contact with the enamel 
Indian with the European methods of mak- in the great heat to which it is subsequently 
ing enamel. In general, ten parts of lead exposed. The gold is first carved of the 
and three parts of tin are oxidized by con- required pattern; the enamel, having been 
tinned heat and exposure to air. To the ground to an impalpable powder, and made 
mixed oxides add ten parts of powdered into a paste with water, is then placed on 
quartz, and ten parts of common salt, and the exact spot required by the pattern, 
melt in crucibles. Thus is obtained a white The article is then strongly heated, much 
enamel, and the basis of coloured enamel, skill being required to take it out at the 
metallic oxides being added. The oxide of precisemomont when the enamel is thorough- 
lead or of antimony produces a yellow ena- ly fused, but before the colours begin to 
mel: reds are obtained by a mixture of the run into one another. As soon as removed, 
oxides of gold and iron. The oxides of cop- the workmen then exert the full power of 
per, cobalt, and iron, give greens, violets, their lungs in blowing upon it as quickly 
and blues ; and a variety of intermediate and as violently as possible. The hardest 
colours by mixtures. The workmen of colours are first placed in the furnace and 
Behar are stated to make two enamels, fused and then those which melt more easily, 
which are applied to the surface of some of Afterwards,the whole is ground and polished, 
the rings. One is yellow: five parts of lead The enamelled work of Jeypore is very 
are melted in a shallow crucible, and to highly valued, and can only be procured 
these is added one part of tin •, and the alloy through H. H. the Rao of Jeypore himself, 
is calcined for four or five hours. It is then by whom the workmen are employed. The 
heated to redness in the crucible of the artisans themselves form a small family, and 
glass-furnace. One part of white quartz is the real process of enamelling is kept by 
next added, and the mass stirred about for them as a secret, which descends from father 
three hours. It is then taken out with a to son like an heirloom, 
ladle, poured out on a smooth stone or iron, Enamelling, as applied in India to jewel- 
aud cooled in water. They then take one lory, consists of an extremely fine pencilling 
part of their palest green glass, and add a of flowers and fancy designs in a variety 
fourth part of the other materials, to make of colours, the prevailing ones being 
the yellow enamel. The green enamel is white, red, and blue, and is invariably ap- 
made in the same manner; and to the molt- plied to the inner sides of bracelets, arm¬ 
ed glass is added, not only the prepared lets, anklets, necklaces, earrings, surpech, 
lead and tin, but a small portion of the tiara, and all that description of native 
black oxide of copper. In Mysore they jewellery, the value depending upon the 
make a bright yellow enamel, by first cal- fineness of the work,and often exceeding that 
cimng five parts of lead and one^f tin, then of the precious stones themselves. In ge- 
adding one part of zinc, calcined in a sepa- neral the cost is moderate, as the finest 
rate crucible. When these begin to adhere specimens are only made to order. The 
they are powdered in mortar. When the best come from Benares, Delhi, and the 
maker of glass-rings is at work, he melts Rajpootana states. In the South of India, 
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the manufacture of enamels on articles of 
domestic use like the above is almost entire¬ 
ly restricted to Hyderabad. It presents no 
varieties, but in general consists of a blue 
coating interlined with white on a surface of 
silver, and is applied to rose-water sprink¬ 
lers, spice boxes, basins, and such like ar¬ 
ticles. The merit of the manufacture lies 
in the simplicity of the enamel itself, and 
in the lightness of the silver article to which 
it is applied. Though pleasing, it is the 
' coarsest enamel produced in India. At 
Indore in Central India, the manufacture 
does not constitute a regular trade. It 
is invariably applied to articles of per¬ 
sonal decoration such as necklaces, 
armlets, brooches, earrings, &c., which 
are set by native jewellers, according 
to the taste of the purchaser. These sub¬ 
jects generally consist in a representation 
of the avatars, or pictures of the metamor¬ 
phoses of Indian deities; and the work is so 
perfect that it will stand, not only the in¬ 
fluence of climate, but even rough handling. 

The specimens of this kind of work have 
no fixed market value, and the price is, 
therefore, entirely dependent upon the 
number of competitors that may bo in the 
field when any of them are offered for sale. 
A set of these ornaments, consisting of a 
necklace, earrings, two armlets, and a 
brooch, in plain gold, contributed to the 
Exhibition of 1851, was valued at 1,700 
Rupees or £170. A duplicate, forwarded 
to the Paris Exhibition in 1855, was pur¬ 
chased for 600 Rupees or £ 60,— lleport of 
Exhih.of lSQ2.Boyle, Arts of India^ pp. 475-6. 

ENCAJES. Sp. Lace. 

ENCENS. Fr. Frankincense. Olibanum. 

ENCEPHALARTOS, a genus of the Oy- 
cadacees, their fruits are called kaffir bread. 
See Cycadaceaa. 

ENCHINUS ARBOREUS. Syn. of fruit 
of Dario zibethinus. (Qu, Echinus ?) 
ENCRB. Fr. Ink. 

ENDE, a place resorted to by the Bughis 
traders. See Sumba. 

ENDIVE, Cichorium endiva. Said to be 
a native of China. Used as salad, they are 
blanched by the leaves being tied together. 
/ affrey, 

ENDOR, the town of an Obi woman, men¬ 
tioned in Scripture. See Ophis. Serpent. 

ENDRA, Hind. Hiptage madablota. 

ENG. Burm. In Amherst, a wood used 
for boat-building. Tree produces oil. It is a 
strong, heavy, useful, grey wood, suited for 
beams, piles, and the like. 

ENG—BBNG. Burm. In Tavoy, a strong 
wood used for common carpentry. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

ENGELHARDTIA, Lesoh, a genus of 
plants first discovered in the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago, but since found in the Himalaya; 
to it belong Dr. Roxburgh’s Juglans ptero- 
cocca.E. Leschenaultii grows well in the plains 
of the North West Provinces but does not 
fruit. E. Oolebrookiana is found as far 
north as Jurreepanee and in Nepal. E. Rox- 
burghiana, in Silhet and at Chappedong. 
In Silhet it forms a large tree, the wood of 
which is valued by turners, and the bark, 
containing much tannin is considered the 
best used by natives for tanning. (Roxb). 
E. Wallichana is found as far south as 
Penang and Singapore.— Royle III. Him, 
Bot. p. 342. Wall FI. As Rar. t. 208. 

ENG-GYENG. Burm. In Amherst, a 
timber used for posts of religious buildings. 
A useful wood, but liable to split. 

EN-GIE OR IN-GIE. Burm. A white 
linen jacket used as an article of dress by Bur- 
mans. Winter^s Burma, p. 54. ‘ 

ENGLAND, the southern part of an island 
in Europe, which, with Ireland, another is¬ 
land on its west, forms the kingdom of Great 
Britain that now rules British India. It is 
said to have been known to the Ai'ian hindus. 

ENGLISH WOOL. See Shawl goat. 
ENGRAULIS ENORASICOLUS. 

Anchovy, Eng. I ATichois, Fr. 

True Anchovy, „ | Acciugho, It. 

The anchovies of commerce met with in 
India are wholly imported. It is a small fish 
about four inches long with bluish brown 
back and silvery white on the belly. Very 
abundant iu the Mediterranean, where, 
though occurring in other seas, they are 
chiefly caught at night, by nets, their 
heads immediately taken off, their entrails 
removed and pickled. Another Mediter¬ 
ranean species, E. meletta, is largely sub¬ 
stituted for and mixed with the true 
anchovy. It is said to occur in the Bay 
of Bengal, and is one of the fish made into 
Balachang. 

ENGRAULIS VULGARIS. SeeEngrau- 
lis encrasicolus. 

ENGYSTOMA CARNATICUM, occurs 
at Dacca and Birbhum. 

ENGRAVING. See Box. Buxus. Carv- 
ing. Wood engraving. 

ENGRAVINGS, to reproduce prints, 
engravings, writing, <fcc., take a piece of 
paper, dip it in a weak solution of starch, 
leave it to dry, and then moisten it with 
weak sulphuric acid. Afterwards take an 
engraving, put it over the vapour of iodine, 
and leave it there for the space of about five 
minutes, by which time the iodine will have 
fixed itself in every part that is black. Then 
take the iodized engraving, apply it to the 



., iBBLINEATUM. 

ena; „ • i 4. 

.a it lor a minute or two, 

ENAMEL. 

ag 18 transferred, this can 
Biiamel, „eel^ copper, and silver : and is 
.ans of engraving. To engrave 

An en^ or silver, put an engraving over 
treous rjimes, and then place it on the plate, 
then ifcopper, put it over thejfumes of harts- 
a hr,Y or ammonia, wash it, and the engrav- 
fcg is produced. If it be silver, proceed as for 
daguerreotype, holding it over the vapour of 
mercury, and the engraving is produced, a 
more simple means is to put the engraving 
over the fumes of orpiment for a few seconds, 
place it on a plate of copper, press it, and the 
engraving sinks into it. 

ENJI, the jacket worn by the Burmese 
with the Putso. 

EITKASING. Hind. Berbens aristata. 
ENKIAOTHUS QUINQUEFLORUS. 
One of the flowering plants of China. On 
• mountains from-1,000 to 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, this Enkianthus is found 
growing abundantly, and in great luxuriance, 
fixing itself * on the crevices of the rock, 
in situations with very little soil. About theend 
of April or beginning of May, as tho wet sea¬ 
son begins the Enkianthus grows luxuriantly. 
It is always in blossom at the time of tho 
Chinese new yearj when its flowers are in 
great request in the south of China for the 
decoration of the houses, boats, and temples, 
just as those of tho Naudian are in the north. 
In going np the river towards tho Fa tee 
gardens,Mr. Fortune met boats in great num¬ 
bers loaded with branches of peach and plum 
trees in bloom, enkianthus quinqueflorus, 
camellias, cockscombs, magnolias, and various 
plants which flower at this season. The en¬ 
kianthus is brought down from the hills with 
the buds just expanding; and after being 
placed in water for a day or two, the flowers 
come out as healthy and fresh as if the 
branches had not been removed from the 
parent tree.— Fortune's Wanderings^ jp, 128 to 
157. 

ENKIANTHUS RETICULATUS, sevo- 
ral species of Amygdala are cultivated in 
China for their flowers,and at new year’s day, 
in Canton, the budding stems of the flower¬ 
ing almond, narcissus, plum, peach, and the 
enkianthus reticulatus, or bellflower, aro 
forced into blossom to exhibit, as indicating 
good luck in the coming year. '-WiUiam's 
Middle Kingdom, page 283. 

ENGYSTOMA INTERLINEATUM.n.^. 
JS7. Oarnaiicum, Jerdon; Bufo melanostictus. 
The Hylcedactylus hioittatus, Cantor, Hind- 
feet more webbed than in typical Engy- 
etoma *, the belly and under surface of the 
thighs tuberoulated j with also a few larger 


EPE CHETTU. 

warts on the thoracic region* Length of 
head and body, 1| in.; of hind-limb, 1J in. 
Colour, a golden clay-brown above, with 
medial blackish vertical streak, diverging 
into two at the nape, which are continued 
to the base of each hind-leg, and when the 
hind-leg is closed it appears to be continued 
on to the limb. Limbs beautifully banded j 
the tarsi dusky posteriorly. Hab. Pegu, 

ENHYDRA MARINA. See Hydrid®: 
Lutra. 


ENNORE OR KATIPAK, in lat. 13^ 14' 
N. long. 80® 20' E. 9 miles N. from Ms/dras, 
a small hamlet, on the southern end of the 
Pulicat Lake, a marine lagoon. 

ENO. See Dyes. 

ENOS, Aram. Adam and Enos tho 
names of the first men. See Adam. 


ENSAL. Singh. Cardamom. 

ENTADA MONOSTACHYA. D. C. Syn. 
of Entada pusootha— D. 0, 

ENTADA PUSCETHA. De Cand. W. 
and A. Roxb. Syn. 


Entada monosfcachya, D. C. 
Idimosa scandens, Linn, Roxb. 

„ entfida, „ 
Acacia ecandens, Willde. 


Gila-gacha, Beng. 

Gardul of, Bombay. 

Gradul, Duk. 

Parin-kaka-vulli,MAi.EAL 


Pus-wael. 
Hin-pns-waol. 
Maha-puB-waol. 
Gila tiga, 


Singh. 

ii 

Tel. 


An immense climbing shrub forming ele¬ 
gant festoons, legumes from one to five feet 
long, four or five inches broad, formed of a 
series of joints, each containing one seed: 
they are roasted and eaten—enter into the 
native Materia Medica as an anti-febrifuge— 
are emetic and used to wash the hair. Its 
gigantic pods excite astonishment in passing 
through the forests.— Cat. Ex. 1862, Tennant, 
Riddell^ Mason. 


ENTOMOSTOMATA, of De Blainville, 
a family of molluscs, in which are included 
the genera cerithium, planaxis, subula, 
terebra, ebumea, buccinum, nassa, harpa, 
dolium, oniscia, ricinula, canceDaria and 
purpura. See Mollusca. 

ENUGA BIRA. Tel. Elephant gourd, 
a large cucurbitaceous plant, not yet defined. 
— Elliot. 


ENUGA DULA GANDI. Tel. Mu- 
cuna gigantea.— D. 0. 

ENUGA PALLERU. Tel. Pedalium 
murex, 

ENUGU PESALU. Til. A species of 
phasoolus. 

EPE CHETTU. Tel. Hardwickia bi- 
nata. — Roxh. 
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EPI. 

fiOLTTS. The chronicles of Eri describe 
Eolns as the chief of a Scythian tribe, who 
lived abont 40 years after Moses i. e. 1368 
to 1335 before Christ, he composed the 
chronicles of Eolus with the ancient tradi¬ 
tions of his tribe. 

EPEIBA, a great spider, found by Captain 
Sherwill, 1100 feet high, on the summit of 
Maruk, South of Monghyr. Some of the 
webs, including the guy ropes, were from 10 
to 12 feet in diameter, the reticulated portions 
being about five feet, in the centre of which 
the spider, of a formidable size and very ac¬ 
tive, sits waiting for prey. In one web, 
was found entangled a bird about the size of 
a field lark, and eight young spiders feeding 
on the body. It was near the centre of the 
web, and its wings had been completely pini¬ 
oned by the entwined web. The old spider 
sat about a foot above the bird. It was six 
inches across the legs and bad a formidable 
pair of mandibles.—6r055. Proo, Ent. Soc. 
November 1, 1852, jp. 239. 

EPEROTIO and Illyrian, are branches 
of the old Indo-European stock of languages. 
See India p. 312. 

EPHEDRA SAXATILIS; Asmani. Hind. 
A plant of Kaghan. Cleghorn, 

EPHESUS, the chief town of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, fa¬ 
mous for its temple of Diana. Amongst the 
mahomedans of tho east, its story of the 
•even sleepers is continued, through the Ko¬ 
ran. When the emperor Decius persecuted 
the Christians, seven noble youths conceal¬ 
ed themselves in a cavern, which was then 
blocked up with stones. They immediately 
fell into a deep slumber, which lasted for 
187 years. At last the slaves of Adolius, 
removed some of the stones for building 
materials, on which the seven sleepers were 
aroused, and despatched Jamblichus, ono of 
their number, to the city, to procure food j 
but the altered appearance of Ephesus, 
the age of the coin ho presented to the ba¬ 
ker, and his long beard, , led to a discovery of 
the marvellous adventure. The bishop of 
Ephesus, the clergy and magistrates, visited 
the cavern, and, after conversing with the 
Bomnambulists, they quietly expired. James, 
a Syrian bishop of the fifth century, devotes 
a homily to its praise; and the seven Sleep¬ 
ers are found in tho Roman, Abyssinian, 
and Russian calendars. Mahomed introduc¬ 
ed the tale in his Koran, as tho companions 
of the cave, and says God caused them to 
turn over occasionally from right to left.— 
Milner's Seven Churches of Asia, ;p, lll^Sale's. 
Koraui p. 219. 

EPI. Tel. Bassia latifolia. 


EQUIDiB. 

EPICARPUS ORIENTALIS. Blume, 
Trophis aspera. Willde. 

Sheora, Beng. I Tinda parua, Maleal. 

Nak ohilni, Duk. Pirahi, Tam. 

Siora, Hind. | Pukki, Tel. 

A fibre is obtained from the stem : used 
as a tooth brush by the natives. 

EPICERRIES. Fa. also Epices, Fa* 
Spices. 

EPICHARMUS, with Plato, and others 
adopted a philosophy similar to that of the 
Vedanta,a system of perceptions of primary 
or secondary qualities. See Kama 454. 

EPILOBIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. In 
England its leaves are used to adulterate tea. 

EPILOBIUM FRUTICOSUM. Loru. 
Syn of Jussiaea villosa.— Lam. 

EPIMACHUS MAGNUS, a bird of the 
coasfs of New Guinea. It is the Upupa^ 
magna, Gm, and U. superba. Lath. Its tail 
is 3 feet long, and its head feathers are lus¬ 
trous steel blue. Seo Aves. Birds. 

EPINGLES. Fr. Pins. 

EPIMEDIUM ELATUM. ‘‘Palar.’^ 
Hind. A plant of Kaghan. 

EPIODORUS, according to tho Poriplus, 
an island, tho seat of the pearl fishery, it is 
the modern Manaar. See Manaar. 

EPIPACTIS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Orchidacese or Orebideso, 
and the tribe Limodorece or Arethuseee. 
Wight gives figures of Epipactis carinata, 
Dalhousioe, macrostachya,— Wight. VolgU 

EPIPHANES, tho surname of the 6th 
Seleucus, B.C. 96, king of Syria. 

EPIPHYLLUM, a division of the Cactus 
tribe, beautiful plants with flat pointe d 
leaves.— Riddell, 

EPIPHYTES, plants growing on tho 
barks of other plants,like Orchids. See Aeri- 
des, Dendrobium, Loranthus, Cymbidium, 
Epidendrum, Gunnia. 

EPOP.<EIA. The two great hindu war 
poems aro the Mahabarata and Ramayana. 

EQUIDu®, a family of mammals, in 
which the Asinus or ass, the Asinus kiang 
or wild ass, and Eqmis the horse,are thp only 
two genera with the mule breed between. 
The horse does not occur in a wild state in 
India and will be noticed under “horse.” Tho 
Asinus kiang, of Moorcroft, is known also as 
Equus kiang of Moorcroft is the Asinus polyo- 
don of Hodgson, and E. hemioni of Pallas, 
is known as the jaghtai of Tartary *, kiang in 
Tibet; the Ghor-khar of the Runn of Ontcb 
and Sindh and seems to have several varie- 
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ERA. 

ties. The horse haal been found fossil in 
Ava. Cat, Mu 8. Ind. IHo. See Horse. rm\. 

EQUUS HEMIONUS. Sea Kyang. 
Equidte. 

EQUUS HEMIPPUS. See Gorkhar. 
Equid89. 

EQUUS KYANG. See Kyang. Eqnidje. 

EQUINOX. The Arab prince Albateg- 
nius stated the procession of the equinoxes 
to be 1 ® in 66 years. 

ER. Hind. Prunua domestica. 

ER. Tam. or Yer, a plough. 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

ERA. Era and epoch generally mean tlie 
same thing. TheBengali andVallaiti eras were 
established by Akbar. That of Bengal be¬ 
gan on the 1st of the month Baisakh, 963 -f- 
593=1566. The Valaiti-snn was used in 
•Orissa, where it was called the Aueli-san and 
began on the 1 st of the month Aswin 963 + 
592 A. D. 1555. 

The Alexandrian Era was established com¬ 
mencing from the entrance of Seleucus Nica- 
torinto Babylon. 

The Julian era was invented by Joseph 
Julius Scaliger about the middle of the 16th 
century. It is a period of 7980 years, arising 
from the multiplication of the Cycles of the 
sun, moon and indiction, or of the numbers 
28, 19 and 15, its epoch commencing on the 
1st January of the 706th year before the 
creation. 

The Mundane era or era of creation, is the 
same as that of Alexandria, 4004 years before 
the Dyoniskan or vulgar era. The Jews 
made it 243 years later or A. A. 0. 3761 
which is still the epoch of their mundane 
era. 

The hall yug of the hindus, begins on 
Friday the 18th February and is for a period 
of 4,32,000 years of which 3101 had expired 
on the 14th March A. D. 1. 

The Era of Nahonassar, 1st king of the 
Ohaldooans, falls on Wednesday 26th Febru¬ 
ary A. A. C. 747. Its year was of 365 days, 
without any intercalary day on the 4th 
year. 

The Olympiads, A period of 4 years, the 
first of which began, it is supposed, with the 
nearest New Moon to the summer solstice, A. 
A. C. 776, being the 3938th year of the Ju¬ 
lian period and 24 years before the founda¬ 
tion of Rome. 

Vihramaditya was a prince of India who is 
supposed to have ascended the throne 57 
years B. 0. and the natives of Northern 
India count their luni-solar years from 
his accession. 


ERA. 

Oesanan era of Antioch was established 
there in celebration of Cesar's victory at 
Pharsalia A. A. 0. 47. 

The Isberian or Spanish era dates from 
the conquest of Spain, in the year 715 of 
Rome. 

Grahaparivrithi era of India, consists of 
90 solar years. Its epoch is A. A. C. 24, 
and it is constructed of the sum of the pro¬ 
ducts of revolutions of Mars (15) Mercury 
(22) Jupiter (11) Venus (5) Saturn (9) 
and Sun (1). 

Constantinople era subsisted during the 
Greek empire, and in Russia, till the reign of 
Peter the Great. 

Vrihaspati OJiaJcra era of India is a Cycle 
of 60 of Jupiter’s years. 

Seleucidce eras are two, the one reckoned 
from the date of Alexander’s death A. A, C. 
323, the second has its epoch 311 B, C. 
Both these were also called Syro-Macedonian. 
The people of the Levant and the Jews 
adopted it, the Jews calling it Tariq-Dilcar- 
naim and it is still in use amongst tho 
Arabs. 

SalivaJiana era. Salivahana was the son 
of a potter. He headed a successful popular 
movement and became the chief of a power¬ 
ful monarchy in Maharashtra. He gave 
origin to a new era, which is still current 
in India. The era dates from A. D. 78, the 
supposed date of his death. It numbers the 
solar years, as the era of Vikramaditya num¬ 
bers the luni-solar years. 

The Dioclcslan era^ or Martyrs era, dates 
from A. I). 284, the year of that emperor’s 
accession. 

The Hijira era, dated from A. D. 16th July 
622, tho years are lunar. 

There are two eras in Persia, viz., that of 
Yezdejlrdy lii. king of Persia dating from hia 
accession 16tli June A. D. 632 and that of 
MaliJc'shah-JelaUud’din, king of Khorassan, 
which dates from A. D. 1079, the date of 
his reforming the Yezdejird era. It is still 
in use in Persia, the Persian tropical year 
consists of 365d, 4/i, 49' 15" O'" 48'”' which 
is more correct than the Gregorian year. 

The Parasurama era is current on the Ma¬ 
labar coast. At the birth of Christ 1176 
years of the Parasurama era had expired, 
and the 1177th year began on the l7th 
August A. D. 1. Julian style. 

The ancient Jewish era was composed 
of lunar years. Their mimdane era is also of 
Innar years and its origin was in the ,14 th or 
nth century. 



For Epocbs 
before 
Christ. 


For fipochs 
after Christ. 


Concurrence of Chronological Epochs at the birth of Christ, and Epochs of 
subsequent events referred to A. D. O. complete. 



Reform of the Calendar in England, 29th March 1 752. 

1762 

After Christ 

Gregorian reformation of the Calendar, 4th October 1582 .. 

1582 

Era of Dioclesian or of tho Martyrs, year begins 29th Au¬ 
gust ... ... ... 

1 

286 


Indian Era of Salivahana, begins with the Hindu Solar year. 

1 rs 

Indiction 

1 


Epoch of the Indian Cycle of 90 years or Grahaparivrithi, begins 
with the Hindu Solar year ... ... ... ... 

Iberian or Spanish, its year begins with the Julian year 


Cesarian of Antioch, year begins in August 


Indian jEra of Vicramaditya, begins with the Hindu Luiii-Solar 
year ... 


2nd of the Seleueidce, year begins 1 st September, but according to 
the Arabs 1st October ... ••• 


24 


38 

48* 


312 


-Era of Nabonassaar, began 2Gth February 


746 


Building of Rome, or Roman -Era 


752 


Olympiads, year begins 1st July .. 


776 


Indian Era of Parasurama, begins 7th August 3537 of tho Julian 

period... ... ... ... ... 


1176 


Indian Era of the Caliyug, begins Friday 18th February 1612, 
Julian period ... ••• 


1301 


•g 

Epoch of Creation according to Port Royal writers. 

, -1 

4004 

Ph 

Epoch of Creation according to Hutton, (authority 
culation not known.) ... 

or cal- 

1 

1 4007 

^ a 

^•| 

gs 

Julian period ••• 

1 

**• 

1 

4713 

-T3 O 

(U 

t 

«2 

Ecclesiastical of Antioch 

* • • 

*6492 

Era of Alexandria 

• • • 

6502 

at 

Era of Constantinople, begins Civil 1st September, 
siastical 21st March... .»• 

Eccle* j 

... I 

5508 

Year of Christ complete,'according to Dionysius Exiguus... 

-_ 

...1 

1 

1 

0 

1 


Captain Edward Warren's Kala Sankalita, 
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ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM. 


ERAGROSTRIS, Panicnm, Pennisetum, 
Poa, Rotbelh'a, Saccharum, Vilfa, are the 
grasses of the Doab, only, perhaps, finer. 
Birdwood quoting Boyle, 

BRAMBOO. Tam. ? A Travancore wood 
ofa dark brown colour: used for common 
houses.— Col. Frith, 

BRAN. Hind, also Erana, Andromeda 
ovalifoliai. 

ERANDAMU. Sans. Tel. Ricinua com¬ 
munis.— Linn. 

BRANDI. Hind. The castor oil plant, its 
seed and oil, tho small plant is called “ cho- 
ti erandi.’* The larger plant the “barri- 
erandi.’* 

ERANDI. Hind. The name of the Tusser 
silk moth, so called because it feeds on the 
castor oil leaves. 

ERL Tam. A tank. 

ERANTHEMUM, a genus of plants of* 
•the natural order Acarithaceaa of which E. 
cinnabarinum, E. montanum, E. pulchellum, 
and B. nervosum occur. 

ERBSEN. Ger. Pease. 

ERECH, a town near the Euphrates. See 
Kesra. 

EREGATA AQUILUS. See Pelecanus. 

ERIA OBESA. One of the most abund¬ 
ant of Tenasserim epiphytes, the flowers are 
small, and have little to recommend them.— 
Mason. Wight gives figures of E. paucifiora, 
polystachya, pubescens, and reticosa. 

ERI BABUL. Hind. Mar. Species of 
Acacia, or varieties of Acacia arabica, also 
of Acacia farnesiaua, 

ERICENE-YEEJO. See Sakya muni. 
Hindoo. 

ERICU. Maleal ofRhecde. Calotropis 
gigantea. Brown 

ERIKATA. Tel. Celastrus paniculata. 

ERIMPANA, also Shunda-Pana. Maleal. 
Caryota urens.— Linn. 

ERINOOARPUS NIMMONII, one of 
the Tiliacese, the Jungle Bendy. A middled 
sized tree ; fiowers yellow in terminal pani¬ 
cles, appear in September and October. 
Fruit triangular, covered with bristles; 
angles somewhat winged, has a pleasing 
fragrance.—Jajfrey. 

ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA, Lindl, 

Mespilus Japonicus, Thunb. | China of Bombay.? 
Yung-mai, Chin. I Loquat, Vkrnac. 

Yang ma, „ | 

This small tree of Japan and China, is now 
introduced all over the Deccan, and in the 
Punjab. It also grows in great perfection 
in New South Wales, and bears fruit twice | 
in the year, and is highly esteemed both for j 


deserts and preserves. The finest fruit is pro¬ 
duced at the second crop, at the end of the 
cold season, and requires protection day and 
night; from birds in the former, and flying 
foxes in the latter. The fruit is of a yellow 
colour, with thin skin, a sweet acid pnlp, one 
or two seeds in the centre—sometimes more. 
The seeds grow easily, and the fruit appears 
to bo capable of great improvementJuAj mere, 
it is cultivated in gardens but does not thrive 
well. It is very common in China and is 
often mentioned by Fortune, who found it 
growing at one place, along with poaches, 
plums, and oranges, and at another, with the 
Chinese gooseberry “ Averrhoa carambola” 
the wanghee “ Cookia punctata,^' and the 
longan and leeche.— Tea Dietriotey fages 7, 
30, Brs. Riddellf Irvine. Mad. 2'op, p. 195, 
Voiqf^ Cler/h. P. R. p. Si. 

ERIODENDRON ANPRACTUOSUM,D. 
C. W. ^ A. W. Ic. 

Bombax pentandrum, Linn. Bheede, Roxh. 

Gossanipinus Rumphii, Sch. ^ End. 

Ceiba pentandra, Qcsrtn. 

Shwefc shimool, Beng. Pnlim, Singh, 

White Cotton tree, Kno. Irabool, „ 

Hattian, Hind. Imbool gas. „ 

Safed simal, „ Elavum niaram, T.iM. 

Shamieula, Mahr. Elava maram, „ 

Paniala, Maleal. Pur, Tbl, 

Pania, „ Buruga, „ 

There are six species of this genus of plants, 
five of which are natives of America but 
all known by the name of wool or cotton 
trees. They are large trees, with a spongy 
wood which is used for little besides making 
canoes in tbo districts where they grow, and 
this one only grows in Asia and Africa. It 
attains a height of 150 feet or more, but 
there are two varieties described, the one 
growing in the East Indies and the other in 
Guinea, which difier chiefly in the colour 
of their flowers. The Indian variety E. a, 
hidicum, has flowers yellowish inside and 
white outside ; whilst that of Guinea E. h, 
Africcm^imy has large crimson flowers. The 
Guinea tree is one of the largest and tallest 
of the forest trees and the trunk is employed 
for making the largest-sized canoes. In 
Ceylon, this is very common, up to an ele¬ 
vation of 2,000 feet. It is an elegant tree, 
common on the Coromandel Coast *, tho. 
leaves fall during the cold season, and tlib^ 
blossoms appear in February before the leaves. 
It grows in many parts of the Deccan, but is 
not common on the Bombay side save in 
some parts of Khandeish. The trunk is per¬ 
fectly straight. It is a light wood, is em¬ 
ployed by the toy-makers or mooohi race. It 
is likewise used for making rafts and floats. 
The seeds are numerous, smooth, black, 
and enveloped in a very fine soft silky wool. 
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ERIVAN. 

The gntn is termed Hnttian ha gond^ and is 
given in solution with spioesin bowel com¬ 
plaints. p, 227, Ainslie^s 
Mat. Med.p. 208, Drs. Gibson^ Wight, Biddell 
and Oleghorn, Voigt, Thwaites, 

ERIOL^NA, Species. 

Dwa-nee, Bubmesb. 

This tree is not uncommon in British Bnr- 
mah, but not very largo: wood of a beauti¬ 
ful brick red cplor, tough and elastic, used 
for gun stocks, paddles and rice pounders. 
It is a wood well worth attention, the 
weight being moderate, a cubic foot weigh¬ 
ing lbs. 47. In a full grown tree on good 
soil tbe average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 7 feet. 
It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot.— Dr. 
Brandis. 

ERIOL-dSNA, Species. 

Chlo-ai-ni, Burm. 

A tree of British Burmah. A red light 
wood,used likeDwa-nee,ErioljBna,sp. for gun- 
stocks, paddles, and rice pounders, sells at 
12 annas per cubic foot.—Hr. Brandis, Cal. 
Oat. Ex. 

ERIOLuENA CANDOLLI, Wall. 

H’twa-nie, Burm. 

A tree of the Prome mountains. Voigt. 
ERIOL^NA HOOKE RIANA. 

Nara botku, Tel. 

A strong hard Godavery wood—some¬ 
thing like the Botku, a new species of Cor- 
dia— Capt. Beddome. 

ERIOLiEIsrA TILIIFOLIA. 

H’lwa-bo, Burm. | Lot pan, Burm. 

Grows plentifully throughout the Pegu 
and Touughoo districts, attaining a height of 
fifty feet, with a girth of seven or eight feet 
sometimes, but usually about six feet. It is 
a strong tough timber, similar in its proper¬ 
ties to Kydia. Wood white-colored, adapt¬ 
ed to every purpose of house-building— 
McClelland. 

ERIOPHORUM CANNABINUM. Boyle. 

Cotton Grass, Eng. | Bhabur, Hind. 

Common in the Himalaya where it is 
twisted into twine and ropes. Its seeds 
are clothed at their base with a cotton like 
substance with which pillows are stuffed and 
candle wicks made Boyle, Fib. Bl. p. 33-34. 
See Cotton Grass; Cyperacero. 

ERIOPHORUM ALBINUM. See Erio- 
phorum, 

ERIOPHORUM COMOSUM. See Erio- 
phomm. 

BRIVAN, has been a province of Persia, 
ever since the conquests of Nadir Shah^ It 


ERRA. 

once formed a part of the kingdom of Ar¬ 
menia ; and, hence,its native inhabitants are 
commonly called Armenians. To the north, 
and to the eastward as far as Karadagh, it 
bounds the present line of frontier occupied 
by the Russians; Forter^s TraveU Vol. 
p 195. 

ERSA. Hind. Iris florentina. 

ERMINE. Eng; Fr. 

Hermine, Fr. I Gornostai, Rub, 

Hernielin, Ger. | 

The prepared skin of a weasel, largely 
used by the wealthy of Europe and China. 

EROOPOOTTOO-IRVOLLY. Tam. ? A 
Palgliat wood of a brown color, specific gra¬ 
vity 0*861. Used for buildings and bullock- 
yokes. Colonel Frith. 

EROS. Gr. The hindu Kama, p. 455. 

ERPETONIN.^®. See Hydridso. 

ERRA. Tel. Red ; hence, 

Erra Adavi Molla. Jasminum auricula- 
turn. 

Erra Avisi, or Erra Agati. Tel. Agati 
grand iflorum. 

Erra Bondala Kobbari Chettu. Tel. Cocos 
nucifera.— Linn. 

Erra Ciiamanti. Tel. Chrysanthemum Rox- 
burgliii.— Desh. 

Erra Chandanam. Tel, Pterocarpus san- 
talinus.— Linn. 

Erra Chikkudu. Tel. Dolichos glutinosus. 
— Boxb. 

Erra Chiratali. Tel. Yentilago maderas- 
patana.— W. and A. 

Erra Chitramulam. Tcl. Plumbago rosea. 
— Linn. 

Erra Doggali Kura. Tel. Amarantus jJoly- 
gamus. 

Erra Galijeru. Tel. Trianthema obcorda- 
tum.— Boxb. 

Erra Ganneru. Tel. Nerium odorum.— Ait. 

Erra Gobbi. Tel. Caesulia axillaris. —jBoa?5. 

Erra Goda. Tel. Dyospyros montana.— 
Boxb. 

Erra Gummadi. Tel. Cucurbita maxima. 
— Ditch. 

Erra Jilama Vadlu. Tel. Oryza sativa.— 
Linn. 

Erra Jiluga. Tel. Sesbania acnleata.— 
Fers. Wand A. .zEscbynomene spinulosa.— 
Boxh. Also jEschynomene canuabina. 

Erra Juvvi. Tel. Ficus nitida. Thunb. 

Erra-Kada-Tota Kura. Tel. Amarantus 
cruentus.— Willd. 

Erra-Kala-Banda. Tel. Var. of Aloe in- 
dioa.— Boyle. 

Erra Kaluva, Tel. Nympbcea rubra.— 
Boxb. W. and A. 

Erra Kamanchi. Tel. Solanum rubrum. 
— Mill, that var. called S. erythropyrenum. 


-^Boxb. 
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Erra Kodi Jutfcu Tota Kura. Tel. Celosia | 
erisfuta.— Linn. 

Erra Kufca. Tel. Argyreia aggregata.— 
Chois. W. To. Lefctsomia aggregata.— Roxh. 

BfTa Kuti. Tel. Pavonia odorata.— Willd. 

Erra Ludduga. Tel. Symplocos racemosa. 
— Roxh. 

Erra Maddi. Tel. Terminalia arjuna.— 
W. and A. Syn. of Pentaptera arjuna.— 
Eoxh. 

Erra Masumul Irimusa. Cyng. Sarsapa¬ 
rilla. ' i 

Erra Mudapa Chotfcu. Tel. AVar. ofRi- 
cinus communis.— Linn. 

Erra Mulu Goranta. Tel. A spccie.s of 
Barleria, also Amarantus spinosus.— Linn. 

Erra Munagn. Tel. A V^ar. of Morin- 
ga pterygosperma.— CLyjrt. 

Erra Pachchari. Tel. Dalbergia fron- 
dosa.— Roxh. 

Erra Pa la Niruli. Tel. S 2 :>ecies of Al¬ 
lium.— Linn. 

Erra Pala Pedda Goranta. Tel. Barle¬ 
ria clliata.— Roxh. 

Erra Puniki Clietfcu. Tel. Cavallium 
urens :—‘Sch and End. 

Erra Purugadu. Tel. Phyllanthas reti- 
culafcus. Foil’. Vitis idooa.— Roxh. 

Erra Sala Barta. Tel. Hibiscus hirtus. 
— Linn. 

Erra Tamara Padmam. Tel. Nelumbium 
speciosum,— Wllld. N. rubrum. Eheede. 

Erra Tota Kura. Tel. Amarantus ole- 
raceus.— Linn. Var. A. ruber, Eoxh. 

Erra Ulli Gadda. Tel. Allium cepa.— 
Linn. 

Etra Usirika. Tcl. Phyllantbus urina¬ 
ria.— Eoxh. 

Erra Uttaroni. Tel. Dcsmocliseta atro- 
purpiirea. — D. 0. 

Erra Yadambrarn. Tel. Crossanclivi in- 
fundibuliforinis.— Nees. JV. h. 461, Ruellia 
inf.— Roxh. RheC'h. 

Erra Vasa. Tel. Variety of Aeorus ca¬ 
lamus.— Linn. 

Erra Vogisa. Tel. Pterocarpus dalber- 
gioides ?— Eoxh. 

Erra Vis!mu Kranta. Tcl. Evolvulus 
alsinoides, also Clitoria ternatea. 

ERRANABOAS. See Chandrngupta. 

ERRAKDI-KA-TEL. IIlnd. Castor oil. 

ERTHA, the German goddess of the 
earth Avhom Colonel Tod supposes to be the 
hindu Ella. The German Erthahad her car 
drawn by a cow, under which form the 
hindus typify the earth {pithivi). Tad's 
Rajasthan., Vol. i. p. 574. 

ERTJ. HiiW). Manure, 

E RUA BOVII. Webb, this and E. Java- 
nica and E. Scaudens of Jussieu grow up to 
3 and 4,000 feet in the N. W. Himalaya. The 
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flowers have a sweet fragrance and the wool¬ 
ly fruit is used for stuffing pillows. Dr, J, 
L* Steivart, 

ERUKU, also called Yerkal, and Yerkal- 
vadu a migratory tribe in the peninsula of 
India, occupying themselves ostensibly as 
basket makers, and in fortune telling. 
But they are notoriously predatory and steal 
girls whom they devote to prostitution. They 
are found in mat huts on the outskirts of 
towns. 

ERULAR, a low type of the Dravidian 
race occupying the lower skirts of the forests 
at the base of the Neilgberry hills. They are 
all of one class, but they arrange themselves 
into two clans, the Urali and the Kurutalei. 
They dwell in the clefts of the mountains and 
in the little openings of the woods. The 
word Ernli means unenlightened or barbar¬ 
ous, from the Tamul word “ EruP’ darkness 
and is the term applied to them by their 
neighbours. They sacrifice he-goats and 
cocks to Mahri, their deity, which is a 
winnowing fan, and they have minor deities, 
mere stones, that they call Mashani and 
Konadi Mahri. They inter their dead in 
great pits, 80 or 40 feet square, thatched 
over, and planted across, with an opening 
about a cubit square in the centre of the 
planting, across this opening are laid pieces 
of wood, on which the dead are placed, and 
covered with earth, and are left so till another 
person die, when the former remains and the 
earth are turned into the pit and replaced by 
the newly dead. See Kurnmbar. 

ERU Maddi. Tel. Terminalia Berryi. 
— W. and A. also Pentaptera Berryi, also 
Pentaptera angustifolia,— Eoxh, It is pro¬ 
bably not Terminalia arjuna. 

ERU MALLE. A species of Jas- 

rainuni which grows near water. 

ERUMBALA—? Ferriola buxifolia 
E RUMITOHI NARAKUM. Maleal. 

Citru.s beroamia. Risso, 

ERU PICHCHA. Tel. Clerodendron 

inerme.— Gaert, 

ERUPUNA in Tamil, andEremburapaniu 
Malayala. This tree is of a dark brown 
colour, with a yellow tinge, and in texture 
resembles the marda; it is heavy and strong, 
grows to about fifteen inches in diameter, 
and from fifteen to eighteen feet long. It 
produces a small black fruit which is of no 
use. The natives prefer it to other woods 
for rice beaters, from its weight and texture. 
— Edije. M. and 0, 

ERUPUTI MARAM. Tam. Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

ERU TUMIKI. Tel. A species of Dios- 
pyros. 
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ERUVALU MARAM. Tam. Inga xylo- 
carpa. 

ERUVANGA. Tel. Solanum, Sp, 

ERVALENTA. See Ervum lens. 

ERVIB, or Urvie; Caladiuni escnlentum. 
A small bulbous root sown from March to 
July, in rows of beds, mostly along a water 
course where ginger is planted. It requires 
much water and takes from six to seven 
months to ripen. When boiled and then 
roasted it is very wholesome and somewhat 
resembles a yam in taste: the natives also 
put it into curries. It is ribt liked by 
Europeans. 

ERVUM LENS. Linn. 


Ados, Ar. Mori Hind. 

Adz, Masura, Sans. 

Maasur, Guz. Hind. I Massur parnpu, Tam. 
Mauri „ | Chiri sanagalu, Tel. 


This pulse is grown all over India and is 
eaten as a dhal, in food, but is said to be 
heating and cause eruptions if too much in¬ 
dulged in. It is said to be the flour of this 
plant which is so highly extolled as a fari¬ 
naceous aliment. By a slight change, Ervuin 
lens became the Ervalenta, and another per¬ 
son, with another little change, sold the 
same article as Revaleuta adding the term 
Arabica to denote its Asiatic origin. Dr. J.L. 
Stewart^ Hassal. 

ERVUM HIRSUTUM. WUlde. 

Lentil, End. Masuri PuNJ.Ani. 

Jhunjhunian-kari, Hind Maasur Chenna. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, grows in corn fields in northern 
India and is cultivated for fodder, Gleghorn 
Ftmjah Report^ p. 60. 

ERyNGlUMja genus of plants of no econo¬ 
mic value. E. campesfcro of Europe grows in 
Cabul and Cashmere. E. giganteum and E. 
Perowskiannm are ornamental garden plants, 
and E. planum grows in Cashmere.— Dr. J. 
D. Stewart., Hcmtgberger. Riddell. 

ERYSIMUM PEllFOLIATUM, is cul¬ 
tivated in Japan for its oil seeds.— O'Shaugh- 
nessey, p. 187. 

ERYSIPHE TAURICA, one of the 
Fungi of the Himalaya. 

ERYTHR.^A ROXBURGHII. See Chi- 
retta. 

^ ERYTHRBAN SEA. This name (Pliny, 
lib. vi. eap- xxiii. and xxiv.) was applied to 
the Indian Ocean, as well as to the two 
gulfs which it forms on each side of Arabia. 
Herodotus does not particularly dis¬ 
tinguish the Persian Gulf but includes the 
Arabian sea and part of the Indian ©cean, 
under the general name of Red or Erythrean. 
And Pliny styles the Persian Gulf ‘‘ a bay 
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of the Red Sea.’* Greek and Roman authors^ 
however, generally use the terms “ Per¬ 
sian Gulf,” but it appears also among them, 
as the Babylonian sea, and the Eryth¬ 
rean sea, and this has caused a confusion 
with the “ Red Sea.” The Persian Gulf, 
by many is described as the “ Green Sea,” 
also in Eastern manuscripts as the Sea of 
Ears or Pars, of Oman, of Kirman, of Katis, 
of Basrah ; deriving these and other names 
from the adjoining provinces and remark¬ 
able places on its Arabian and Persian coasts. 

The commercial routes to the East, from 
unknown times, have been three, viz., by the 
Red Sea, by the Euphrates and Tigris and 
Persian Gulf, the Erythrean Seas of the 
Ancients, and by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The earliest route between Europe and In¬ 
dia of which there is any record in the works 
of Pliny, Herodotus, Strabo and others, was 
by the Red Sea. Even before the building 
of Troy, spices, drags, and many other 
kinds of merchandise were sent from the 
East by this route. The ships coming from 
the Indian seas landed their cargoes at 
Arsinoe ("Suez) from whence they were car¬ 
ried by caravans to Cassou, a city on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. The distance 
from Arsinoe to Cassou was about 105 miles. 
It is said that on account of the great heat 
the caravans travelled at night only, direct¬ 
ing themselves by the stars, and by land¬ 
marks fixed in the ground. According to 
Strabo, this route was twice altered in search 
of a more commodious one. About 90Q 
years alter the deluge, and previous to the 
destruction of Troy, Sesostris, king' of 
Egypt, started the idea which M. de Les- 
seps in tho Christian year of 1869 worked 
out satisfactorily. The Egyptian monarch 
caused a canal to be cut from the Red Sea^ 
to a branch of the Nile, and had ships built for 
carrying the tratiic sent. For some reason or 
other tho enterprise did not succeed, possi¬ 
bly because tho canal was not made deep 
enough, or because it was connected merely 
with a branch of the Nile instead of the 
main stream. 

The next mention of the Red Sea route, 
is to be found in the Bible. (I. Kings c. ix, 
V. 26). About 1,000 B. C. Solomon, king 
of all Israel, ‘•made a navy of ships in 
Eziongeber, which is beside Eloth on tho 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” 
And these ships brought gold, silver and 
precious stones from Ophir and Tharshish 
in such quantities that King Solomon “ ex¬ 
ceeded all the Kings of the earth for riches.” 
Silver was so plentiful at his court that it 
was “ accounted nothing of.” The king’s 
drinking cups— were made of pure gold, and 
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hia gliielda were covered with beaten gold. 
It has never been settled where Ophir 
and Tharshish were situated, but we are 
distinctly told that the navy of Tharahish 
brought gold and silver, ivory and apes 
and peacocks,” and it has been surmised 
by some writers that Tharshish was either 
China, or some islands in the China 
seas. Ophir has been supposed to have 
been some district or port in India, The 
precious stones” which King Solomon pro¬ 
cured from Ophir are specially referred to. 
Some Portuguese historians, however, have 
supposed that it was Sofala, or some other 
place near the mouths of the Zambezi, on 
the east coast of Africa, whence the Thar- 
shish fleet brought the rich merchandise 
which contributed so much to the splendour 
and magnificence of Solomon’s kingdom. 
The Tharshish fleet is said to have arrived 
at Eziongeber only once every three years, 
from which we may fairly infer that the 
voyage was a considerable one, or the ships 
had to go wdth the S. W. Monsoon and return 
with the K. E. winds, or made a trafficking 
from one place to another until the one 
cargo was sold and another shipped. Ships 
or boats coasting from the Red Sea to the 
mouths of the Zambezi would scarcely take 
three years for such a voyage unless they had 
had long to wait for a return Cargo. The 
general belief is that Solomon’s navigators 
crossed the open seas and traded with India 
and China. The apes and the gold and the 
ivories could, however, have been got from 
many parts of Africa, and the South and 
East of Asia and their Sanscrit, Ethiopian, 
Hebrew, Greek and Persian name of the ape, 
Kapi, Ceph, Koph, Kephos, or Kepos, Keibi 
and Kubbi, are identical, and show that the 
apes may have been brought from any of 
those regions: the Singhalese, Tamil and 
Telugu names, Kaki, Korangu and Kothi, 
are less similar, but yet sufficiently near to 
merit notice. Had the ships visited the 
Malay peninsula, Sumatra, Java or Borneo, 
they would have known of the Simia satyrus 
(the Orang-atan of Malacca, and Sumatra, 
the Mia of Borneo) or seen the Siamanga 
vsyndactyla, the long arms of which measures 
five feet six inches across in an adult about 
three, feet high. Mr, Russel Wallace has 
given the names for monkey in o3 languages 
of the EaiWiern Archipelago, none of which 
have any re^mblance to the Kapi, Kubbi 
ir Koph of the Sanscrit or Egyptian or 
Itifjsew ; but onev of them the Kuraugo of 
E Rlhitarn in K. Celebes, is almost identi- 
E ttUA’-e Tamul Korangu. The follow- 
nica and E. 4.tchipelag6 names for monkey. 

$ and 4,000 feeWlaof Amboyna. 
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Babah of Sanguir, Sian. 

Bohen of Menado and Bolanghitam of N. 
Celebes, 

Budess, Javanese. 

Dare of Bouton and Salay^r of S. Celebes. 
Kess of Amblaw, and ofCajeli, WayapO 
and Massaratty in Bourn and of Batumerah. 
Kessi of Cajeli. 

Kesi of Camarian and Teluti in Ceram. 
Kurango of Bolonghitam in N. Celebes. 
Lehi of Matabello. 

Lek of Teor and of Gah in Ceram. 

Luka and Lukar of Teluti, Ahtiago and 
Tobo of Ceram. 

Moiram of the Alfuro of Ahtiago in Ceram. 
Mia of the Sulu Islands Tidore and Galela 
of Gilolo. 

Hondo of the Baju. 

Mingeet, Malay. 

Nok of Gani of Gillolo. 

Roke of Bouton of Celebes. 

Rua of Larike and Saparua. 

Sia of Liang in Amboyna. 

Yakiss of Wahai in Ceram. 

Similarly with regard to gold, it is a pro¬ 
duct of many countri0S,and there are conflict¬ 
ing opinions amongst the learned as to the 
meaning of Ophir, whether it be a country or 
it be the Arabic verb, Afr. to flow, to rush in, 
to pass on. Gold is found over a consider¬ 
able part of the Malay Peninsula in the 
W. and S. parts of Borneo, in some parts of 
Luzon and Magindanao, and in the Philip¬ 
pine Archipelago, on Bachian in the N. 
and S. peninsulas of Celebes. It has been 
coined for money at Achin, but in no other 
part of the E. Archipelago, There are now in 
theEasternArchipelago two Mt, Ophirs,one of 
thorn a mountain in Sumatra, in the Falim- 
bayang district, rising 9770 feet above the 
sea to which the name was given by the 
Portuguese, and they gave the same name 
to a mountain 40 miles N. of the town of Ma¬ 
lacca 4,000 feet high. In the vicinity of both 
of them gold has been obtained. But where 
the Opher was, from which Solomon gob 
gold, will never bo ascertained. 

Neebo, a King ot Egypt who reigned about 
600 years B. C., was also desirous of joining 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, He 
is also said to have commanded some Phoeni¬ 
cians to sail from the Red Sea to the Medi¬ 
terranean, round the Cape of Good Hope—a. 
voyage which they accomplished in two years. 
If the Phoenicians really did complete the 
voyage, they anticipated the discovery made 
by the Portuguese about 2,000 years after¬ 
wards. In any case, it is apparent that 
the king was fully alive in those days to the 
advantages of the trade fk'om the East. 
About 100 years laiet, Egypt under the 
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kings of Persia, and Darius determined upon 
completing the projects of Sesostris and 
Necho by digging a canal between the Red 
Sea and the Nile; but being assured by the 
engineers of the penod that the Red Sea 
was higher than the Nile, and that its salt 
water would overflow and ruin the whole land 
of Egypt, he abandoned his purpose. 

The next king of Egypt who gave his at¬ 
tention to the construction of a Suez canal 
was Ptolemy, who reigned about 300 years 
B. 0. He dug a canal from a branch of the 
Nile to Damietta, a port on the Mediterra¬ 
nean. This canal was 100 feet broad, 30 
feet deep, and ten or twelve leagues in length, 
extending in fact to the “ bitter wells.” He 
meant to have continued it to the Red Sea, 
but desisted from fear that the Red Sea was 
three cubits higher than the laud of Egypt 1 
That this canal, though deeper than that of 
M. de Lesseps, did not succeed is evident from 
the fact that in 277 B. C. Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus changed the direction of Indian 
traffic. Alexandria was now made the port 
on the Mediterranean side, and merchandise 
from Europe was carried thence up the Nile 
to the city of Coptus (probably near Koneli) 
and conveyed across the desert from thence 
to the sea-port of Myos-Hormos (probably 
near Cossier) on the Red Sea. On account 
of the dangers attending this port, Philadel- 
phus sent an army to construct the haven of 
Berenice, in which the ships engaged in In¬ 
dian commerce took shelter in great security. 
Trade increased enormously by the new route, 
and Alexandria became rich and famous. 
Tho father of Cleopatra received a prodigi¬ 
ous revenue from customs alone. After the 
reduction of Egypt and Alexandria by the 
Homans, the trade increased still further. 
120 ships were sent yearly from the Red Sea 
to India, sailing about the middle of July, and 
returning within the year. The returns on 
this Indian trade are said to have amounted 
to an hundred for one,” and through this 
incx’ease of wealth the matrons and noble 
ladies of Alexandria were exceedingly pro¬ 
fuse in decorating themselves with pearls 
and precious stones, and enhanced their 
personal charms by the use of musk and 
amber, and other rich perfumes. 

Soon after this, the mighty Roman Empire 
fell and History itself isblotted outfor a num¬ 
ber of years. Not only the trade with India but 
India itself was completely lost to the Wes¬ 
tern world. When, after some centuries, we 
find the Genoese, engaging in commerce and 
navigation, a new trade route had been open¬ 
ed up betweeu India and Europe. The mer- 
qhaudise from the Western part of India was 
now carried up the river Indus as far as it 
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was navigable, and then across country, 
through Samarcand, to the river Oxus, 
down which it was shipped to the Gaspain 
Sea. In like manner the merchandise from 
China and the Moluccas was shipped across 
the Bay of Bengal, and up the rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, and then carried overland to the 
Oxus. Samarcand was then a great empo¬ 
rium, and the merchants of India, Turkey 
and Persia metthere to exchauge their wai'es, 
The ships sailed across the Caspian to 
the port of Astracan, at the mouth of the 
Volga. Thence the goods were carried up 
the river to the city of Novogorod in the pro¬ 
vince of Reizan, (a city that must have beeu 
considerably to the South of the famous Nij- 
ni Novogorod of to-day,) then overland for 
some miles to the river Don, where they were 
loaded on barks and carried down stream to 
the Sea of Azoff, and on to the port of Caffa, 
or Theodosia, in the Crimea. Caffa belong¬ 
ed at that time to the Genoese, and they came 
there in their galliaeses to fetch Indian com¬ 
modities, which they distributed throughout 
Europe. This was a costly and round 
about route, but the merchants of those days 
made use of the rivers wherever they could. 

In the reign of Commodita, emperor of 
Armenia, a better route was discovered, the 
merchandise being transported from the 
Caspian Sea through Georgia to the city of 
Trebisond, on the Black Sea, whence it was 
shipped to all pacts of Europe. This was 
doubtless the origin of the connection of the 
Armenians with the trade of India. So high¬ 
ly was this route approved of that another 
Armenian emperor is said to have actually 
begun to cut a canal, 120 miles in length, 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea for the 
greater convenience of the trade, but the 
author of this scheme was slain and the eu- 
terprise fell througl). 

After a time the Venetians came upon the 
scene, and discovered a new and much short¬ 
er trade route to India, that down the river 
Euphrates—a route which even at the pre¬ 
sent day is declared by some to be the besij 
that could be selected for communication be¬ 
tween India and Europe. The Venetian 
merchants sailed from Venice to Tripoli; 
thence their goods were carried in caravans 
to Aleppo, which was a famous mart, whose 
reputation even Shakespeare did not fail to 
notice. From Aleppo the caravans made their 
way to Bir on the oanka of the Euphrates* 
Here the merchandise was transferred to 
boats and conveyed down the river to, a 
point near Bagdad on the Tigris. Bagdad 
being reached, the merchandise was then 
transferred to boats on the Tigris and carried 
down to Bussora and the island of Ormuz 
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in the Persian Gulf, In those days Ormuz 
was what Bombay is to-day, the greatest em¬ 
porium in South Asia. Here all the velvets, 
cloths and manufactures of the West were 
exchanged for the spices, drugs and pre¬ 
cious stones of the east. 

The wealth acquired by the merchants of 
Venice in their trade with the East excited 
the envy of the whole of Europe. The Por¬ 
tuguese especially spared no expense in 
their endeavours to discover a new route to 
India, and after nearly a century of the most 
indomitable exertions they were fortunate 
enough in the latter part of the fifteenth cen • 
tury to find their way to Calicut by way of 
the Cape—a discovery whoso effect may be 
likened in many particulars to that of 
the opening of M. de Lessep’s Suez Canal. 
The Indian trace of those da 3'8 was in fact 
revolutionized. In a very short time, the 
trade routes by the Red Sea and the Eu¬ 
phrates were completely forgotten, and the 
cheapest and shortest route between Europe 
and India was the high sea. After making 
use of the sea route for 500 years, the world 
is now returning to the route followed by 
the ships of king Solomon and Hiram king 
of Tyre as the best and the Euphrates route 
promises early to be opened, so that the 
routes of the Erytlirean Seas of tlie ancient 
world will again be followed .—The Madras 
Mail, '7th June 1870. Ouselei/'s Travels Vol, 
I p. 163. Ajaih al Baldan, Pliny lib. vi. cli. 
xxiii. and xxiv. See Iran j Kisbm, Musiris, 
I^erim; Poripliis. 

ERYTHRINA, a genus of tropical trees 
and tuberous herbs with clusters of very 
large long flowers, which are usually of the 
brightest red ; wlience their name of Coral- 
Trees. Moore when describing the Indian 
islands, notices the 

“ Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 

“ The crimson flowers of tbo Coral tree, 

“ In the warm isles of India’s sunny soa. 

Frequently their stems are defended by 
stiff prickles. Voigt notices 11 species as 
known in India, of which are E. arborescens 
of Nepaul, E ovalifolia of Bengal, E. Indica 
of India generally; E. stricta andE. suberosa 
of the Western Coast of India and E. eublo- 
bata of the peninsula. Voigt 237. 
ERYTHRIHA, Species. 

Thykadah. Buem ? 

A tree wbioh grows to a large size, and is 
procurable throughout theprovince of Akyab. 
Tts.wood is used for making banghies, also 
for bo.'^es.— Oal^ Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ERYTHRINA, Sp. The Mountain coral 
tree. A fine looking timber tree of this 
genus producing a reddish wood, is not un¬ 
common in the intenor of Tenasscrim. The 


Karens select this tree in preference to all 
others on which to train their betel vines.— 
Dr. Mason. 

ERYTHRINA CORALLODENDRON. 
Linn. Syn, of Erythrina indica.— Lam^ See 
Cacao; Cocoa. 

ERYTHRINA CRISTA-GALLI. See 


Erythrina. 

ERYTHRINA FULGENS. Pari-jata. 
Hind. Its flower is supposed to bloom in 
Indra’s garden, and an episode in the Pura- 
nas, relates the quarrelling of Rukraini and 
Satyabhama, the two wives of Krishna, to 
the exclusive possession of this flower which 
Krishna had stolen from the garden. 

ERYTHRINA INDICA, Lam.; Roxb. W. 

Erythrina corallodendron, Linn, 


Palifca maudar, Beng. 

Ka-theefc, Buem. 

Toung-ka-theet „ 

Pen-lay-kathect, ,, 

Moduga vriksha, Can. 

Coral tree, Eng. 

Indian Coral tree, „ 

Bastard teak, ,, 

Moochy wood tree, „ 

Furrud, Hind. 

Paugra, „ 

Paujirah, ,, 

Pangara, Mahr. 

Mandara, Sans. 


Erabadoo gass, Singh. 
Mooloo Moorikah, Mal. 
Kaliana murukai, Tam, 
Murukka marain, „ 

Miiluka murukku, „ 

Moochoo inaram, „ 

Badida chottu ? Tel. 
Badapu chettu, „ 

Badidapu chettu, „ 

Barijamu, „ 

Barjapu chottu, „ 

Maha-mcda, „ 

Bandita chottu, „ 

Chalo-dhona, Uria P 


A large tree of Ceylon, of the peninsula of 
India, also growing in the Konkans, Bengal, 
Assam, Tenasserim, Martaban and Amherst, 
and in the islands of theArcliipelago; in India, 
flowering at the beginning of the hot season, 
its seeds ripening in June and July. In 
Ceylon, it grows iu the Ifot drier parts of 
the island. In Ganjam and Gunasur, where 
it abounds, it attains an extreme height of 
30 feet, circumference 2 feet, and from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
is 0 feet. It is a common tree in all parts of 
theBombay country, but most so on the coast. 
Its place iu the forests is generally taken by 
Erythrina suberosa. It supplies, in Tenas¬ 
serim, a soft, white wood, as easily worked 
as the piue, which might be made valuable 
for many economical purposes. It is the 
wood commonly used by the Moochie men 
for making lightboxes, scabbards, children’s 
toys, &c. It is likewise employed in mak¬ 
ing rafts, and fishermen’s floats, and is 
hollowed out and made into canoes. The 
wood used for this purpose in upper Hindos- 
tan is the Bombax ceiba. It is the “Moo^ 
cbee” wood of Madras, and is there, also, 
used for toys, light boxes and trays, and the 
varnished toys frotn the Northern Circars 
are made of it. For sword scabbards, it is 
a first rate material, and may be export^ to 
Europe so soon as the eyes of the military 
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ERTTHRINA SUBLOBATA. ERZEROOM. 


pnblio shall have been sufficiently opened 
to the necessity of sacrificing clank and 
shine to utility in the matter of sword scab¬ 
bards. The wood is exactly ^rd the 
weight of water, and of necessity very weak. 
It is particularly applicable to many pur¬ 
poses for which deal is employed at home, 
such as in making packing cases, <fec., &c. 
The natives of Nagpore use it exclusively for 
sword cases. It is eaten by white ants 
eagerly. The timber, l^in Nagpore varies 
from 14 to 17 feet in length, and from 3 to 
feet in circumference, and sells at 3 
annas the cubic foot. This tree is employed 
in many parts of India to support the black 
pepper vine, being of quick growth from cut¬ 
tings, with firm, permanent, smooth, bark, 
which never peels off and gives firm hold 
to the roots of the vine, and they are full of 
leaves and very shady during the hottest 
months of the year which shelters the vine 
from the intense heat of the sun and keeps 
the ground moist. As soon as the hottest 
weather is over, the leaves drop and expose 
the vines to the sun and weather during the 
cool season.— Brs. Roxh. iii 249, AinsUe, 
Wight, Mason, O'Shanghnessy, Cleghorn and 
Oihson, Mr, Eohde, Capts, SanJeey and Mac¬ 
donald, M. E, J. Reports, Voigt, Thwaites. 

ERYTHRINA OVALIFOLIA, Roxh. 

Hurl kankra. Beno. \ Yak orra baddoo gass. Sing* 

A tree of the hot drier parts of Ceylon, 
and grows in Bengal.— Roxh. iii 254, Voigt, 
^Rlvtca'iites 

ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA. Roxh. 

Muni. Tam. Muni ? Tel. 

Motaga. „ Moduga. ,, 

A small tree of Guzerat, Khandesh, of the 
Mahal districts oast of the ghats, and a na¬ 
tive of the Circars, growing in every soil and 
situation : leaves deciduous during the cold 
season. Flowers in February and March, 
soon after which the loaves appear; the 
trunk is generally erect from eight to twelve 
feet to the branches. It is less common than \ 
the E. Indica, and the trunk is covered with 
deeply cracked corky bark, deciduous in the 
cold season.— Roxh. iii, 253, Voigt. 

ERYTHRINA SUBLOBATA, Roxh., W. 
and A. Erythrina maxima, Roxh in E. I. C. 
Mm. t. 105. 

Badadumu ? Tam. I Badedam ? Tel. 

Mulla moduga. Tel. | 

This tree is a native of the inland moun¬ 
tains of the Circars, and is frequently of 
great size, with branches spreading and nu¬ 
merous, and trunk without prickles. The 
wood, like that of all these species, is remark¬ 
ably light, soft and spongy, and is much em¬ 
ployed by the moochies who make trunks, 


toys, and other things that are to bo varnish¬ 
ed, the wood retaining its priming or under 
coat of paint better almost than any other 
wood 5 and it is not liable to warp, contract 
or split. The moochies at Condapilly and 
Nursapore are famed for their art in forming 
and varnishing this wood for toys, &c. It 
is planted by the Tamil people about their 
temples. In Bengal, the leaves fall during 
the cold season in February, when destitute 
of foliage, the blossoms appear and soon 
afterwards the leaves: the seed ripens in 
May, the trunk is perfectly straight in large 
trees, five or six feet in circumference, taper¬ 
ing regularly, and the seeds are enveloped 
in fine, soft, or silky wool, adhering slightly 
to them.— Roxh. iii, 254, Mr. Rohde's MSS>, 
Mr. Jaffrey. 

ERYTHRINUS, a genus of Tropical 
Fishes belonging to the family Clupeidee. 
Eoq. Cyc. 

ERYTHROGENIS. See Ornithology. 

ERYTHRONIUMINDICUM. See Squill. 
ERYTHROSPERMUM PHYTOLAC- 
COIDES, Gard. A middle sized tree of the 
Ambagamowa and Ratnapoora districts in 
Ceylon; growing up to an elevation of 
1,500 fect. — Thw. p. 18. 

ERYTHROXYLON AREOLATUM ? 

Shajar-nl-jin. Ar. I Dovadara. Sans. 

Dawadar. Duk. | Devatharam, Tam. 

1 Deo dhari, HrND. | Dovadari. Tel. 

The flowers of this small tree are very 
little and of a yellowish green colour. The 
wood is so fragrant that the inhabitants of 
Mysore use it in lien of sandal wood. Its 
leaves, Dovadarum kirai, Tam., are used by 
the people as greens : and bruised and mixed 
with gingelli oil, aro applied as a refreshing 
application to the head.— Ainslie, Jaffrey. 

ERYTHROXYLON COCA. See Ery- 

throxjle®. 

ERYTHROXYLON INDICA, Syn. 
of Sethia Indica. 

ERYTHROXYLON MONOGYNUM. 
Roxh. Syn. of Sethia Indica.—D. C. 

ERZEROOM, the capital of the pashalio 
which bears the same name, is about ten 
days journey from the Persian frontier. It 
is built on an elevated plain about 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The cold there 
is intense, and lasts usually from September 
till May. Lying on the high road from Per¬ 
sia to Constantinople, it is the resort of many 
merchants and caravans, but it has not re¬ 
covered the Russian occupation in 1829, 
when its fortifications were dismantled, and 
many of its most opulent and industrious in- 
habitants,theArmenians,wereinduced to emi¬ 
grate. One of the branches of the Euphra¬ 
tes flows at a short distance below the city. 
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ESDAILE. ESPERMA DE BALLENA. 

ER7INGAN, a town of Mesopotamia. and clearly presented to the British public, 

ESA KHAIL, an Afghan tribe on the and becoming assured of its truth, he de- 
Punjab frontier, who, along with the shiah voted himself to its study. His first results 
Turi,and the Jaji dwell on the daman or skirt were published in the ‘ Indian Medical Jour- 
of the Sulimani range. The Esa Khail occupy nal’ for Juno, 1845. His first trial was ca- 
the banks and islets of the Indus in a valley sual. Seeing a felon in agony after a surgi- 
containing forty-five villages; it is a nar- cal operation, he thought he would try to 
row oblong strip between the Indus and s mesmerise the sufferer who presently ex- 
long spur of the Khuttuk range, that runs hibited the very phenomena which were 
southward into the plain. Eec, Govt of India, witnessed in England—went to sleep, was 
No, 11 pinched, had pins and nails thrust into him, 

ESA MUTTEE, a river near Dacca and sat on the edge of a chair with the nape of 
in Kisnagurh. It runs near Pahrumala in his neck resting against its sharp back ; had 
the Bogra district. fire applied to his knees, inhaled strong am- 

ESAR. Hind. Rubus rotundifollus. monia for some minutes, and drank it like 
ESARHADDON, 3rd son of Sennacherib, milk, without any uneasiness, and bore the 
See Babylon. exposure of his eyes to the sun without 

ESCAMONEA. Sp. Scammony. winking or contraction of the iris. After 

ESCARBOUKTjE. Fr. Carbuncle. this time Dr. Esdaile performed a very large 
ESCHSCHOLT.^IA, one of the Papave- number of surgical operations—some of them 
raceas, a very beautiful, very delicate little absolutely gigantic—without pain. Enor- 
flower, of a deep yellow orange colour.— mous tumours are common in India, and Dr. 
Eiddell, Esdaile cut many of them away with perfect 

ESCOBAS. Sp. Brooms. success, tho patients knowing nothing about 

ESCOVAS. Port. Brushes. tho matter, till on awaking they saw their 

E SOUL APHIS, amongst tho Greeks and tumours lying upon the floor. In 1846 he 
Romans tho god to whom the care of modi cino removed 21 tumours—some weighing 30 
and health pertained. Esmun, tho snake lbs. one 40 lbs. and one 112 lbs.*, in 1847, 
god of the Phcoiiicians, is identified by eight—one of 40 lbs. and another of 100 lbs, 
Bunsen (iv. 259) with tho ]^]gyptian Hermes, in weight; in 1848, 34—some of very great 
called Tet and TaautesinPha'aiciaii. Esmun size and weight. In 1849, he removed JO— 
Esculapius is strictly a Phoenician god. lie some very large. In 1849, we learn that he 
was especially worshipped at Berytus. At performed 62 capital operations. In one 
Carthage, ho was called tho highest god, place we road that after 100 capital opera- 
together with Astarte and Hercules. At tions with insensibility, only two patients 
Babylon, Bel corresponded with him. died within a month—one from cholera and 
According to Jamblicus and the Hermetic the other from lock-jaw. Persecution, he of 
books, tho Egyptian namo of Esculapius course, experienced ; but the editors of the 
was Kameph, (Bmsen iv. 256-7). Tho newspapers took up his cause. A mesmeric 
Aswini-Kumara, the sons of Surya, amongst committee was appointed by Government to 
the hindus, correspond with tho western investigate his facts. He satisfied them, and 
Greek and Roman Esculapius. See Pandu, was placed at the head of a mesmeric hospi- 
Surya. tal. After his return from India, where he 

ESCULAPIAN ROD, has been supposed spent many years, he lived in privacy, first 
by some to he a stem of a Bauhinia plant, in Scotland, and as he found the north too 
It is probably however the form serpents cold ultimately in Sydenham, where he died.’* 
assume when in congress and which is re- ESKAR. Maiir. A village servant, gene- 
presented at every hindii serpent shrine. rally a Mbar. 

ESCULENT CALADIUM. Caladium ESIKEDUNTI KURA. Tel. Gisekia 

esculentum. See Eddoes. pbarnacioides. 

ESCULENT CYPERUS. Cyperus cscu- ESMALTE, Sp. also Azul-Azur. Sp. 
lentus. Smalte. 

ESCULENT OKRO. Eng. Abelmos- ESMERALDA. Sp. Emerald, 

chus escnlentus. W. & A, ESMERIL. Sp. Emery. 

ESDAILE, Dr. ob. 1859, at Sydenham *, ESOBH, of Scripture, supposed to be the 
a Bengal medical officer, the eldest son of Capparis Egyptiaca. 
the Rev. Dr. Esdaile, afterwards of Perth, ESPADA. Poet. Steel, 
and was born at Montrose on the 6tb Febru- ESPECIARIA. PoiiT. Especias, Espe- 
ary, 1808. Ho studied and graduated in tho cerias. Sp. Spices. 

University of Edinburgh. In 1837, tho ESPERMA DE BALLENA. Sp. Sper- 
facts of mesmerism began to be copiouslj maceti. 
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ESTHER. ETI PALA. 

ESPONJA. Sp. Sponge. would never recognise them as tombs. The 

ESPRIT DE VIN. Fb. Alcohol. entry is by a low door, and the tombs occupy 

ESPEMILLA. It. Crape. the whole of the internal space to the ceiling, 

ESQIMAUX DOG. See Oanis: Dog. leaving only a very narrow passage for 
ESQUINA. Port. China root. walking round the huge stone-like constrac- 

ESSBARB ARUM. Germano-Lat. also tion in the middle. Literally, not an inch 
Essbare Wurzel. Geb. Arum esculentum, is left on the whitewashed walls on which 
Caladium esculentum. the Jewish pilgrims of a thousand years 

ESSENIANS, a sect amongst the He- have n<d inscribed their names.— EcL Per- 
brews, who every day saluted the rising rler. J(mm. p. 37. 

Bun. ESTRICH, Estridge. 'Em. 

ESSEhTTIAL OILS, called also volatile Duvet d* autmcho, Fa. Struthiomim plumsa 

oils, are obtained from various parts of odori- Ponna Matta di strozzo mollioros, Lat. 

ferous plants, chiefly by distillation, but also It Plumazo do aves- 

by the chemical perfuming process of endow- trux Sp. 

ering. The best known volatile oils are those Fine soft down under the feathers of tho 
of almonds, aniseed, bergamot,cajaputi,camo- ostrich.— Faidhier. MaccAillocli. 
mile, camphor, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, ESITPGOL, a prince of tho island of 

cloves, juniper, lavender, lemons, mint, nut- Bunder deva. His daughter was married to 

meg, orange, peppermint, pimento, rhodium, Bappa who convoyed her to Cheetore. See 
rosemary, roses (otto), savine, sassafras, mint. Bappa. 

But ill India, sandalwood, jasmine, nutmegs, ESUPGUL, also Ispaghol. DuK. GtJZ. 
indeed every odoriferous plant, is by the per- Hind. Spogel seed, 
fumers made to yield an essential oil. The ETAIN. Fk. Pewter. 

Chambeli-ka-attr of Lucknow from Jasmi- ESWARA, a title of Siva. Sec Argha, 
num grandiflornm, extracted from the petals Eeswara, Siva. 

sells at 2 Rupees per tola. This plant is ETA]\1U. Tei. Pikota Tam. a lever for 
extensively cultivated in gardens in Luck- raising water. 

now for the sake of its flowers. Motiah or ETAWA. A town of the Agra district, 
Belak-ka-attr of Lucknow, Jasminum sam- a r(3venne division. 

bac, is also extracted from the petals, and ETHER, tho air, the atmosphere. In India 
sells at 2 Rupees per tola. It is cultivated amongst tho Arian liiudus, adoration 
extensively in gardens in Lucknow for the was offered to Ether, as Indra (Zeus), with 
sake of its flowers, and is coloured red by the saiTifice of milk and the fermented 
mean of dragon’s blood. See Air. Otto. juice of plants. 

ESTHER. In tho centre of Hamadan, is ETHER, medicinal substances obtained 
the tomb of All Ben Sina, and not far from by distilling alcohol with an acid. There 
it are those of Esther and Mordecai, which are several ethers and they are very iu- 
aro held in great veneration by the Jews of flammable. 

the town, and kept in a perfect state of re- ETHERIA. See Chamacca chamidao. 

pair. On the dome over these tombs is an in- ETHIOPIA, A country mentioned in 

scripfcion to the effect that Elias and Samuel the Scriptures, corresponding to the present 
sons of Kachan finished building this temple kingdoms of Nubia and Abyssinia. It wa.s 
over the tombs of Mordecai and Esther on also called Seba, also Meroe. It was at one 
the 15th 0 f the month Adar 4474. The tombs time occupied by Arabs under a settled 
are made of hard black wood which has suf- form of Government who conquered Nubia 
fered little from the effects of time during the and harrassed the Thebans. During tho 
centuries they have existed. They are earlier centuries all these Arabs were easily, 
covered with Hebrew inscriptions still very conquered by the Egyptians. Sharpens His- 
legible, of which Sir John Malcolm has given tory of Pgypt, Vol. i. pp. 104-105. Sea 
the following translation. “At that time Egypt. Khadira. Viswamitra. 
there was in the palace of Suza a certain ETHIOPIAN SOUR GOURD. Eno, A- 
Jew, ofthe name of Mordecai: he was the dansonia digitata. 

son of Jair of Shimei, who was the son of ETI CHILLA. Tel. Diliwaria ilicifolia. 
Kish, a Benjamite, for Mordecai the Jew Juss. Acanthus ilicifolia.— Roxh. 
was the second of that name under the king ETI MALLE, Tel. Polygonum tomen- 
Ahasuerus, a man much distinguished among tosum.— Eoxh. 

the Jews, and enjoying great consideration ETI MOHANA. Tel. a large kind of 
amongst his own people, anxious for their fern. 

welfare, and seeking to promote the' peace ETI PALA, Tel. Salix tetrasperma.— 
of all Asia,” The traveller, unless told, Roxh. 
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EUCALYPTUS. 

ETI PUCHCHA, Tel. Citrullna colo- 
oynthis.— Schvced, 

ETRINTA. Tel. Sonchns ciliatus.— 
Lam. 

ETRUSCAN, an ancient Indo-European 
dialect, distinct from the Italian. See 
India p. 312. 

ETYMANDER, of the Classics is the river 
Helmund. See Arians. 

ETZEL, known to Europe as Attila. He 
was the leader of the Hiong-nu, a pastoral 
tribe, who had been expelled from the borders 
of China by the powerful dynasty of Han, and 
formed one of those pastoral tribes who 
roam in the lands from the Altai to the walls 
of China. The Hiong-nu, after their inroad 
on the Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made 
their way, under Etzel or Attila, into the 
heart of France. Hordes from the same re¬ 
gions under Togral Beg, and Seljuk and 
Mahmud and Chengiz and Timur and Otb- 
man, overwhelmed the kaliphat and the em¬ 
pires of China, of Byzantium, and Hindoos- 
tan and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
of High Asia, still sit on the throne of Cy¬ 
rus, and on that of the Great Constantine. 

EUC.^RUS, the surname of Demetrius 
III, B. C,, 94, a Greek sovereign of Syria. 
See Greeks of Asia. 

EUCALYPTUS. This genus, consisting 
of lofty trees, is found in the Malay penin¬ 
sula, but it is chiefly Australian, where the 
species occur in great profusion, and, with 
the leafless acacia trees, give a most remark¬ 
able character to the scenery. E. calophyl- 
lum attains a height of 150 feetj and a 
girth of 25 to 30 feet is not uncommon:— 
Several Eucalypti have been introduced into 
India and are growing on the Neilgherry 
hills. E.resinifera yields the Botany Bay kino. 
Large cavities occur in the stem of E. 
robusta, and the places between the annual 
concentric circles of wood, are filled with a 
beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured 
gum, which flows out as soon as the 
saw affords an opening. Eucalyptus 
rostrata of western Australia, is the maho¬ 
gany of the colonists, also the Jarrah or 
Yarrah, and has been recommended for the 
railway sleepers of India. In many species 
the leaves and other characters at di&rent 
ages of the tree, or in different situations, are 
so variable in their form, that it is difllcult 
botanically to distinguish them from each 
other. The leaves are often arranged with 
their faces vertical, so that each side is 
equally exposed to the light. The following 
seem to be the botanical species to which the 
colonial names belong :— 

Blue Gum of Port Jackson, 

Poppermiut Tree ... £. piperita. 


EUCALYPTUS OALOPHYLLA. 

Blue Gum of Hobart Town ... E. globulus. 
Stringy Batk ... ... E. robusta. 

Iron Bark : Kiuo-Gum, White 
Gum of Van Diemen’s Land, E. resinifera. 

The Weeping Gum of Van Diemen’s Land. The 
Mountain Blue Gum of Vun-Diomen’s Land. The 
Black Gum of Van Diemen’s Land. The Black Bud¬ 
ded Gum of Van-Diemen’s Land. The Cider-Treo 
of Van Diomen’s Land, and the Manna Gum are all 
unascertained. 

Manna of Moroton Bay ... E. Manna. Cun. 
Blood wood of Port Jackson .. E. Corymbosa. 
White G nm of Moreton Bay... E. subulata-Cun. 
White Gum of the S. W. In- f E. lencodendron. 
terior. ... ... f Cun. 

Dr. Bennett, in his Wanderings in New 
South Wales,’' states that a large quantity 
of camphorated oil, which closely resembles 
the cajeputi, is produced from the foliage of 
several species of Eucalyptus. Some of the 
leaves, which are of a bluish green, contain 
it in such abundance as to cover the hand 
with oil when one of the leaves is gently 
rubbed against it. This Australian genus 
possesses 130 species. Several of them have 
been introduced into India, and others of 
them might be so. The Australian names 
gum trees, blue gum, grey, spotted, &c., 
are terms which vary in each district, 
but many of them yield a timber 
tougher and more durable for ship-building 
than either oak or teak ,• and not liable to 
injury from salt water or white ants. All 
the varieties afford a very valuable, close- 
grained, and higlily scented cabinet wood, 
and essential oil is extracted from the leaves 
of one variety, the E. robusta, which was 
pronounced not unlike cajaputi, but very 
fragrant. All the varieties tried on the 
Neilgherries have succeeded, on every des¬ 
cription of soil, from the swamp to the 
poorest clay, at all elevations, but also with a 
rate of growth little short of miraculous, viz., 
a foot per mensem, whereas hard woods in 
Britain progress at the rate of one foot 
annually. House-holders on the Neilgherries 
are now covering their compounds with the 
eucalypti and that pretty Australian favou¬ 
rite the Acacia melanoxylon, which is so 
invaluable as a source of fuel, for, like the 
perennial grasses, the more it is out the 
better it grows. Eucalypti form the most 
prevalent forest feature over the greater part 
of East and South Australia, rivalled by 
Leguminosso alone.— Bennett. Simmonds, 
Eng. Oyc. Boyle,'p. 301. 

EUCALYPTUS AMYGDALINA, Ben- 
NET. The abundant Tasmania peppermint 
tree, is the least valuable as a timber tree, 
but lbs. 100 of its fresh leaves yield three 
pints of essential oil.— Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS OALOPHYLLA. See 
Eucalyptus. 
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EUCALYPTUS RESINIPERA 

EUCALYPTUS CORYMBOSA. See Eu¬ 
calyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS GIGANTEA. Hoolc, 
Stringy bark is a large tree with a hard 
wood but swelling and shrinking with the 
varying states of the atmosphere.— Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. Lab. 
Grows to 350 feet with a circumference of 
50 to loo feet, and has often 200 feet 
without a branch. It has large leaves and 
flowers and a hard, heavy and dense wood. 
— Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS GUNNII, when wound¬ 
ed, furnishes the inhabitants of Van Die¬ 
men’s Land with a copious supply of a cool, 
refreshing, slightly aperient liquid, which 
ferments and acquires the properties of beer. 
— Eng. Cyc, 

EUCALYPTUS KINO. See Eucalyptus 
re sin i fora. 

EUCALYPTUS LEUCODENDRON. See 
Eucalyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS MANNA. See Eu¬ 
calyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS MANNIFERA, exudes 
a saccharine mucous substance resembling 
manna in its action and appearance, but less 
nauseous. It is not pi '^ducod by insects, and 
only appears in the dry season. Other spe¬ 
cies yield a similar secretion at Moreton Bay 
and in Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. Backhouse 
says it coagulates, and drops from the leaves 
in particles often as large as an almond.— 
Eng: Cyc. 

EUCALYPTUS OLEOSA, the plentiful 
Mallee scrub, is not more than 12 feet 
high, yields the next largest amount of oil. 
•^Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS PERFOLIATA, is grow- 
ing abundantly, on the Neilgherry and 
Pulney Hills, and at Bangalore, in Mysore. 
It is one of the most hardy of the genus and 
the best suited to the hills. Eucalyptus per- 
foliata, E. pulverulenta, exist in the open 
air near Edinburgh ; they and other species 
will thrive in the south and west of Eng¬ 
land. See Evergreens. 

EUCALYPTUS PIPERITA. See Euca¬ 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS PULVERULENTA. See 
Eucalyptus. Evergreens. 

EUCALYPTUS RESINIPERA. 

B. Kino. I Metrosideros guminifera. 

B6tany bay kino tree. Brown gum tree. 
A native of Australia, cultivated *in the 
Calcutta Garden. Has leaves with very 
minute and numerous little dots. The bark. 


EUCHEUMA SPINOSA. 

says Dr. O’Shaughnessy, yields a gum not 
inferior to kino, and sold as such. The 
bark of this and other species is so hard 
as to cause them to be called Iron-Bark 
Trees by the colonists. And the Blue 
Gum-Tree and some others throw it off in 
white or gray longitudinal strips or ribands, 
which hanging down from the branches, 
have a singular effect in the woods. An 
astringent juice flows from this tree, named 
Botany Bay kino. Aiiislie quotes Dum-ul- 
ookwain as the Bazaar name of this kino, but 
that term properly applies to the “ Dragon’s 
blood.” It is infusible, occurs in fragments 
of variable size and form, often covered with 
brownish powder, brittle, thin, translucent 
and ruby coloured, fracture glassy and cho¬ 
colate coloured, of variable depths of tint, 
destitute of odour. Taste austere and some¬ 
what bitter, powder red-brown; water dis¬ 
solves about two-thirds, alcohol three-fourths, 
ether one-twentieth only. But there are 
different statements made by writers on this 
subject. Mr. White, who has witnessed the 
collection in Australia, says a single tree 
will yield 600 lbs. of this kino in one year 
by incisions practised on the bark. The 
medical uses of this article correspond exact¬ 
ly with those of kino, as already described. 
The bark and leaves are aromatic, but their 
essential oil has not been separated. 

Mr. Simmonds says the astringent gum 
common throughout Western Australia, and 
of a considerable commercial value, is believ¬ 
ed to be from the (Eucalyptus resinifera.) 
It is considered to be inferior to the ordinary 
Kino (Pterocarpus marsupium^, and con¬ 
jectured by Pereira to become gelatinous 
when made into tincture. Its bark is a 
powerful tanning substance, and a single 
tree will often yield 60. gallons of au 
astringent resinous-like substance from 
incisions in its bark; sold in the bazaars of 
India as a kind of kino.— Simmonds, 
O'Sliauglinessy^ p. 336. SeeGums andResins. 

EUCALYPTUS ROBUSTA, contains 
large cavities in its stem between the annual 
concentric circles of wood, filled with a 
most beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured 
gum, which flows out as soon as the saw 
affords an opening.— Eng. Cyc. See Euca¬ 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS SUB ULATA. See Euca¬ 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS VIMINIALIS and B. 
Dumosa, produce a manna. 

EUCHARIDIUM. A small plant bear- 
ing a purple flower.— Riddell. 

EUepEUMA SPINOSA, of Malacca, 
yields part of the agar-agar of commerce. 



euoratides. eudynamis orientalis. 


plants and their synonyms, which yield 
the commercial agar-agar are as under: 
Eacheuma Spinosa. 

Fucus spinosus, Linn. Plocaria oandida, Nees. 

,, tenax, Gracillaria tenax. 

Gigartina teuaXjTuRNEE. „ spinosa. 

Agar Agar, Malay. | Bnlung, Jav. 

Karang, „ Dongi Dongi, Mac, 

Sajor-karang „ | 

The Plocaria Candida of Nees yields the 
Ceylon moss and the whole tliallus of tins 
one of the Algoo, is sometimes imported from 
Ceylon into Britain, and used there for dress¬ 
ing silk goods. The Malay name of agar- 
agar is also given to the Gracillaria spinosa 
likewise one of theAlgm, of the Order Rhody- 
meniacem and seems to have as synonyms, 
Gigartina tenax also Gracillaria tenax, also 
Pucus tenax of Turner. Mr. Williams and 
the honorable Mr. Morrison say of the Gi¬ 
gartina tenax, that the Chinese people col¬ 
lect this sea-weed on the coast to a great 
extent using it in the arts and also for food. 
The Gigartina tenax is prepared as affording 
an excellent material for glues and var¬ 
nishes. It is boiled and tho transparent 
glue obtained is brushed upon a porous kind 
of paper called “ shachi” which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a size 
for stiffening silks and gauze, and extensive¬ 
ly employed in tho manufacture of lanterns 
and in tho preparation of paper for lattices 
and windows. This and other kinds of fuci 
are boiled down to a jelly by the islanders 
on the south and extensively used for food, 
it is known in commerce under the name of 
agar-agar. {Williams, p. 275.) Tlie Honor¬ 
able Mr. Morrison says the Gracillaria tenax 
is the Fucus tenax of Turner about 27,000 
lbs. are annually imported into Canton, from 
the provinces of Fokien and Tchi-Kiang, 
and sold for Gd. to 8d. tho pound. Tho 
Chinese make it the basis of an excellent 
glue and varnish, and employ it chiefly in 
the manufacture of lanterns, to strengthen 
or varnish tho paper and sometimes to 
thicken or give a gloss to silks or gauze. 
Mr. Neill thinks that the gummy substance 
called Chin-chou, or hai-tsai, in China and 
Japan, may be composed of this substance. 
^Windows made of slips of bamboos and 
hroased diagonally, have frequently their 
interstices wholly filled with the transparent 
-glue of hai-tsai. Honorahle Mr.Morrisoii^Com- 
^endious Summary. See Agar-Agar, 

Alg 80 ^ Edible eea weed. Pucus, Plocaria. 

EUORATIDES. A Bactrian king, B. C. 
186 who ruled over Bactriana, Ariana, Pa- 
talene, Syrastrene, Larice, Nisa, Gandharitis, 
Peukelaotis and Taxila. While still ruling, 
Antimaohus Nicophorus seized pat% of his 


dominions and after the parricidal inurder 
by Heliocles of Bucratides, his countries re¬ 
mained in the hands of Antimachus Nico- 
pliorus and Apollodotus. The Arian written 
character was adopted first, on the coins of 
the Greek kings, from Euoratides down to 
the barbarian kingHermmus. Euoratides was 
the earliest of the Greek kings of Bactria, 
Kabul and Aria who adopted bilii^gual in¬ 
scriptions on bis coins. It is supposed he 
did so consequent on his conquest of the 
Parapamisus after assumption of the title of 
Great King. Ou his murder, his wide domi¬ 
nions are supposed to have been broken into 
several independent kingdoms. His parra- 
cidal son, ruled for a few years over Bac¬ 
tria and Paropamisus. 

According to Cunningham (Hist. Panj. i. 
p. 57. j Euoratides invaded India B. 0. 165 
and annexed the Panjab, which on his de¬ 
mise fell to Menander or Apollodotns. A list 
of kings, he says, had been obtained from 
recently discovered coins, of Greek mintage, 
bearing Arian inscriptions on the reverse, 
ranging from 153 to 120 B. C., who are 
supposed, upon good grounds, to have been 
sovereigns of tlie Punjab, tlio valley of the 
Indus, and Cabul.— Thomas' Prinsep. His- 
tory of the Punjab, Vol. i 'p. 57. 

EUDEMOS, a Greek ruler in the Punjab, 
who, along with Taxiles and Porus was 
named by Alexander to succeed Philip, on 
tho murder of the latter by the mercenary 
soldiery. The Greek Colonists in the Panjab 
had first been placed under Philip while the 
Civil administration remained in tho hands 
of Taxiles and Porus. After Alexander’s 
death in B. C. 323 Eudemos made himself 
master of the country by the treacherous 
assassination of king Porus. A few years 
later in B. C. 317, he marched with 3000 
infantry and 5000 cavalry and 120 elephants 
to the assistance of Eumenes, and did good 
service at the battle of Gabione but, during 
his absence, Chandragiipta, roused the 
nation, and slaughtered and expelled the 
Greeks. See Cliandragnpta. 

EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. Linn. 

Cuculus inaculatus,.GMEL Ciiculus niindanensia. 

„ niger. „ scolopaceus, Linn. 

Kokil, Beng. Kokila, Tel. 

Koel (the male) Hind. Nallak (male) „ 

Korcyala, (the fern) „ Podak. (female) „ 

The male bird is greenish black through¬ 
out, and the female is glossy dusky green 
spotted with white above. Like tho Cuckow, 
the koil lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds. Tho nest of the “ seven brother's*’ 
the “ Sat Bhai,” is selected occasionally, 
and it is a curious sight to see these social 
birds unitedly feeding the young koH that 
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EUGENIA, 

has been hatched in their nest. Because the 
koils song is especially heard at the season 
of spring it is called the friend of love. 

Sweet bird, whom lovers deem Love’s messenger, 
Skilled to direct the god’s envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart; Oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive or lead my steps 
To where she strays. 

Moors Fantheon p, 206. The Hero anil 
the Nymph p. 247, Jcrdon Birds 1342. See 
Kamori. 

EUGEISSONIA TRISTTS. Grif. 

Bartam, Malay. 

A palm growing on the hills about Ching, 
Malacca and Penang. The leaves are used 
in Penang in making mats for the sides of 
houses, also for thatch, and for all the pur¬ 
poses to which those of the Nipa fruticans 
are applied.— Palms. 

EUGENIA. A genus of plants named in 
honour of Prince Eugene of Savoy. It 
contains nearly 200 species, though num¬ 
bers have been removed to the genera Neli- 
tris, Jossinia, Myrcia, Sizygium, Caryophj^- 
llus and Jambosa,in which are now contained 
the Clove-Tree, the Rose-Apple, and »Tarnoon 
of India, formerly included in Eugenia. 
This genus is confined to the hot and tro¬ 
pical parts of the world, as Brazil, the West 
India Islands, and Sierra Leone, and ex¬ 
tends from the Moluccas and Ceylon in the 
south to Silhet and the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas in the north. Some of the species 
secrete a warm volatile oil in their herba¬ 
ceous parts ; abound in taunin : yield good 
wood: and a few bavo fruits which are 
edible, though not very agreeable, from 
being impregnated with the aroma of the 
oil. Dr. Wight gives, in leones, the following 
species of Eugenia; 

(E) angiiRtitolia, (J) panel flora, (S) montana, 

,, cymosii, ,, polypotala, ,, inyrtiolia, 

(N) acuminata, ,, puri^uroa, ,, Noeaiana, 

,, bracteolata, ,, ternifolia, ,, oblata, 

,, claviflora, (S) alLeniifolia, „ obtnsitblia, 

^ata, ,, Arnottiana, ,. opercnlata, 

,, mophylla, „ braehiata, ,, paniala, 

„ lanceolata, „ calophyllifolia, „ polyantha, 

,, Icplantha, ,, caryophyllifolia, ,, praocox, 

Wli^htiana. ,, caryophyllcea. ,, pnleholla, 

(Rj MoonLana. ,, corasoidos, ,, roticuluta, 

.. Willdenowii,^ ,, cordil’oUa, ,, rcvoliita. 

(J) alba, ^ „ corymbosa, „ rnttleriana. 

«, amplexlcaulis, ,, cymosa. „ mbens. 

„ aquea, „ ferrup^inea, „ rubiennda, 

>, cylindrica, „ frnticosa, „ snlicifolia, 

„ hemiapherioa, „ glandulifera, ,, sylvestris, 

,, lapceolaria, ,, grundia, ,. thumra, 

„ laurifolia, „ jambolana, ,, toddalioidos, 

), macrocari)a, ,, jambolana, var, „ vonusta, 

), Malaccensis, microcarpa. „ Wallichii, 

,, Munroii, ,, lanoea3foUa, ,, Zeylanica, 

Mr. Thwaites mentions as growing at no 
great elevation in Ceylon, the Eugenia de¬ 
cora, T/m., a small tree near Galle. Eugenia 
flaccifera, Thw.^ a small tree at Reigara Corle ; 
Eugenia fulya, Thw., a small tree at Pas- I 
doon Corle; Eugenia rivulornm, Thw,, a 
ftmall tree on the banks of streams in the 


EUGENIA AORIS. 

Singberajah forest, between Galle and Rat- 
napoora, and Eugenia terpnophylla, Thw., a 
middle sized tree of Ambagamowa and Rat- 
napoora districts, and Reigam Corle. Eu¬ 
genia mabaeoides, {Wiyld Illiist.) grows in 
the central province, at an elevation of 4,000 
to 7,000 feet. Eugenia Mooniana, Wigld^ 111., 
is abundant in the central province, up to an 
elevation of 4,000 feet, and Eugenia Will- 
denovii, 1). (7. Tambaleya-gass, Singk.y is 
common in the hotter parts of the island. 
Dr. McClelland names seven species of 
Pegu, viz. Eugenia nervosa, E. pulchella, 
E. myrtifolia, Tlia-bai-jeen, Burniy E. jam- 
bosa, of the Southern parts of Pegu, afford¬ 
ing dark strong wood. 

Eugenia pulchella, Khway-tha-byai, Burm, 
very plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts. 

E. vulgaris, Thabyai-tha-phan. Burm. 

E. ternifolia, Thab-yew-tha-byai, Biirm, 
and E. jambolana also occur, but less 
plentifully than E. pulchella. These all 
afford excellent close grained strong timber, 
but subject to the attacks of white ants. 
Wood red colour, strong and adapted for 
house-building.— Drs. Wight and McOleU 
landy 7 kwaites^ Eng. Cyc. 

EUGENIA, Species. 

Tliab-yoli-tha-pan. Bukm. 

The different kinds of Thabyeh, of British 
Bnrinah, have a hard red coloured wood, 
close, but not straight grained, and supposed 
to be brittle. The 'wood is subject to the at¬ 
tacks of white ants. The stems are occa¬ 
sionally used for canoes. This is also used 
for house building. Breaking weight of the 
“ Thahychgah” E. caryophyllifolia, 254 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs 50 lbs. In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet and ave¬ 
rage girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 0 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. 
(Note. —This seems to be Dr- McClelland’s 
E. vulgaris.)— Drs. McClelland and Brani8» 

EUGENIA, Species. 

Tha-bya. Buru. 

A tree of Moulmein.— Cal. Gat. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA. Species. 

Tlia-bya-gyiu. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood soft, used in 
the ordinary purposes of a building material. 
^Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA ACRIS, W. Sp A. 

Eugenia pimenta, D. C. var. ovalifolia. 

Myrtus pimenta, Linn. var. latifolia. Roxb. 

„ acris. Sw. ^ 

„ caryophyllata. Jacq. 

„ aromatica. Pair, 

Myrcia acria. D. Q. * 

„ pimontoides, D. 0. 




EUGENIA CARYOPHTLLlTA. EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. 


•Wild Cinnamon Tree, Eng. | Song, Hind. ^ 

„ Clove • „ I 

A small tree, introduced from AirftJ’icS'? 
grows in Bombay, the leaves have a pl^sant 
smell when bruised. Timber hard, ref 8,iid 
heavy, capable of being polished and used 
for mill cogs and other purposes, j^where 
much friction is to be sustained.— DYliiddell^ 
Voigt ' 

EUGENIA AOUTANGALA. Lik 
Barringtonia acutangula. \ 

Hiujolo. UuiA. ( 

Under these names. Captain Macdonald 
describes a tree of Ganjam and Guusur, of 
extreme height 30 feet, circumfereni® feet 
and height from ground to the in^rsection 
of the first branch, 6 feet. Grows m abund¬ 
ance on the banks of rivers. The wood is 
not affected by damp, and is therePi'e gene¬ 
rally used for the wooden frame work at the 
bottom of wells. Rice pounder's are also 
made of it. The bark is given medicinally 
to women after childbirth.— Mac¬ 
donald. 

EUGENIA ALTERNIEOLIA. Boxh .; W 

ni ) W.Ic. 

Movi chettu, Tel. | Moyi clie<^tu, Tel. 

Very common on the Nagari bills.— Flora 
Andlu 

EUGENIA AMCENA. TUvkHes. A small 
tree of Ceylon, at Kokool, (jprle and Do- 
losbage district, np to an election of 1,500 
feet— Tim. f 

EUGENIA BRACTEATA. Roxb ,; W A. 

Engenia Iloxburghii, 1). C. 

„ Zoylanica. Rox]). 

„ Bam. 

Myrtus bractoata. Willde, I 
„ littoralis. RoxR. in C. Mus. 

„ oorornaudeliaufi. Kuen, 

„ rusciiblia Willde. oouiH 
„ latifolia, lleyi^e, 

„ Heynei. S^remj. 

Aramanda. Tel. I Goragamudi. Tel 

Arivita. „ | 

A shrub, freqnent in low jungles near the 
sea on the Coromandel coast, and in the 
Northern Circars. It is only used for fire¬ 
wood. It likewise grows at Jafiha in Cey- 
on .—Flora Andli.^ Thwaites. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHEL^UM, its 
berry is eaten in Ceylon. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. Thun. 

Caryophyllus aromaticus. Lin i. 

Myrtus caiyophyllus. Spreng. 

Luvunga. Beng, [ Ran jambool. Make. 

Clove tree. Eng. | 

A tree of the Moluccas, but cultivated in 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of 
India, in Travancore, also in Mauritius and 
Bourbon, The clpyes of commerce are the 
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unopened flowers, the flower buds. It is 
hardly found on the Bombay side, north of 
the Savitree. South of that river it is found 
only in Raees or greenwood jungles, and 
about temples. The wood appears quite 
equal to that of the common Jambool the 
Eugenia jambolana.— Dr. Oibson, Voigt, M.F^ 
A. R. See cloves. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA. 
Roxh .; W. Ic., 553. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. Ains. 


Chotojam, Beng, 

Thab-yoh-gah, Burm. 
Naradidi Vriksha, Can. 
Nawelwood tree,ANc;TAM. 
Koata naga ? Tam. 


Naurei, Tam- 

Nawel maram, „ 

Neredu manu, Tel. 

„ chettu, „ 


Grows in Coimbatore, in the Northern 
Circars, in Bengal and British Biirmah. It 
is a native of various parts of India growing 
luxuriantly in almost every soil and situation. 
Flowering time the liofc season ; bears a round 
berry, black when ripe, the size of a pea. 
Ainslie gives a favorable account of the tim¬ 
ber, and the wood is very strong, close grain¬ 
ed, hard and durable. The different kinds 
of Eugenia, called Thab-yeh in British Bur- 
mah, have a hard, red colored wood, but not 
straight grained, and supposed to be brittle. 
The stems arc occasionally used for canoes, 
especially those of Thab-yeh-gah, the break¬ 
ing weight of which is 254 lbs. A cubic foot 
weighs 56 lbs, In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the.ground is 6 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic root.— Drs. Eox^ 
Imrgli, Wight and Drandis^ Mr> Rohde's M.8.S. 
Voigt Gal Cat Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA. 
Lam. not Ruxh. Syn. of Syzigium jambola- 
num.— D. Q. 

EUGENIA CERASOIDES, Roxh. 

Thabyuhgyin. Burm. 

The different kinds of Thabyeh of British 
Burmali have a hard red coloured wood, but 
nob straight grained and supposed to be 
brittle. The stems are occasionally used for 
canoes. A cubic foot weighs 5l lbs. In a 
full grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 40 
feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas 
per cubic foot.— Dr. Brandis, Gal. Cat Ex. 
1862. 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANA, Lam. ; Roxh, 

Syzigium janibolanum, D.(7. ; W. Ic.W.Ill. W.^A^ 
„ caryophillifoliurn, D. 0. 

Eugenia jambolana. Loan. , 

„ jambelifera, Roxh-^ in E. I. C. Mus. 

„ obtusifolia, Roajb. El. Ind. 2 p. 485. 

„ caryophyllifolia, Lam. 

Calyptranthes jambolana, Will4e^ 

,. caryophyllifolia, Willde. , 



EtTGBNIA LAUEINA, EULOPHIA VIBENS. 


Myrtus cumini, Liwn, 


Kalo jam, Bbng. 

Barra jamon, Hind. 

Rai jamun, „ 

Jambool, Mahr. 

Koattinagamaram ? Tam. 
Nirarlay ? Tam. 

Peru nagal, „ 

Biaa naga ,, 


Sirra naga, Tam. 

Kotti naga maram, „ 
Pedda neredu, Tel. 

Saiuia neredu, „ 

Jamo, Ueia? 

Bodo jamo» „ 

Coojeo jamo, „ 


Mr. Robert Brown of the Madras Agri- 
Horticultural Gardens considers that this is 
the Caljptranthes caryophyllifolia and jam- 
bolana he sent for specimens according to 
the Tamil names, Nawel Maram and Naga 
maram,and they were both the same plants; 
and, as far as he can make them out, the fol¬ 
lowing are one species: 

Syzigium jambolanum. 

Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 

„ jambolana. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 

,, jjimbolana. 

About Madras, this tree is generally much 
destroyed by the Carpenter Bee. It, like¬ 
wise, grows in the Bombay side of India, in 
Coimbatore, in Ganjam and Gumsur, in j 
Bengal and Kemaon. It is found in all the 
Bombay ghat and coast forests j also pretty 
extensively near villages, where it has been 
planted. The tree is not very common I 
either in Bodogoda or lower Goomsur, but 
is said to be rather plentiful in the Choka- I 
paud forests. There are two kinds there 
termed respectively the “Bodo” & “ Coojee” 
Jamo, Dr. Wight, writing in Coimbatore, 
says “ of this wood I have no knowledge, it 
is said to be brittle and bad, but is describ¬ 
ed by Ainslie as fit for house building pur¬ 
poses.” But Dr. Gibson thinks that Dr. 
Wight under-rates the quality of the wood, 
and he says that it makes excellent beams, 
but on account, probably, of its brittleness, 
is never cut up for cabinet purposes. The 
bark affords a large supply of a kino extract. 
•—jpr«. Wight arid Gibson^ Qa'pU Macdonald^ 
Voigt* Cleghom, Funjah Re^ortj Kidlu and 
Kangrap. 82. 

EUGENIA LADRINA,—? 


in shape, is pleasant to the taste, is reckoned 
very wholesome, and bears some resemblance 
in taste to a juicy apple, but it is a veiy in¬ 
different fruit. Drs, Ainslie and Mason* 
EUGENIA JAMBOS. Unn* 


Gulab jam, 
Gulabi jam, 
Rose apple 
Jamb, 

Jam, 


Jambosa vulgaris, D, 0. 


Beno. 

Due. 

Eng. 

Hind. 

Malkal. 


Gulab-jamun, 

Raja jombu, Sans. 

Jambo, Singh. 

Jambu-nawel maramTAM 
Jembu-ueredi manu Tel* 


Grows in both the Indian peninsulas, in 
Bengal and in Sirmore. This tree bears a light 
whitish yellow fruit, pear shaped, with 
smooth skin, having a rose flavor, whence 
its English name. It is commonly culti¬ 
vated in gardens on the coasts and in Hy¬ 
derabad. It is easily propagated by seed, 
and grows luxuriantly in a good garden soil. 
The red coloured species, having the same 
flavor, is called the Jambo Malacca, The 
fruit is not much esteemed. In Tenasserim, 
the rose apple is cultivated to a small extent 
in European gardens.— Drs, Ainslie^ p- 228^ 
Mason and Riddell, 


EUGENIA OBTUSIEOLIA. Boxl, 


Thabyehgjo, Buem. 

The different kinds of Thabyeh of British 
Burmah have a hard, red colored wood, but 
not straight grained and supposed to be 
brittle. The stems are occasionally used for 
canoos. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a 
full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 9 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot—Dr. Brandis. Cal. Cat. 
Ex. of 1862. 

Eli-HO, called also the Yun-Lian-Ho, a 
river of China, a tributary of the Pei-ha 
river. At the junction is the town of Teen* 
tsing-foo a place of great trade. 

EULiEUS, an ancient town in Susiana, 
supposed by some to be the Ulai of Daniel 
viii. 2, the Cissia of Herodotus, Susa and 
the modern Shush. See IQiurdistan, Susa. 
EULOPHIA VIRENS. R. Br, W. Ic. 


Wal boamboo, Singh. 

Under these names Mr. Mendis mentions 
a timber tree of the central province of Cey¬ 
lon, used in house buildings. A cubic foot 
weighs 36 fcs, and it lasts 15 years. 
EUGENIA MALACCENSIS. Linn. 

Jambosa Malaocensis, D. C. 

„ purpurascens, „ 

I, domestica, „ 

Malaka amrool, Beno. | Jambu Malacca maram, 
Namball paio, Maleal. j Tam. , 

This tree was brought to India fix>m Malac¬ 
ca. The fmt somewhat resembles a pear 


Limodorum virens Roxb. Corr. Rheede. 


Khassiat us Salib, Ab. 

Hind. Pers. 
Whitlo' lot, Eng, 

Salep, 

Salop misri, „ 


Veduru gadda, Tel. 
Goru chettu gadda, „ 
Rayo duru dumpa, „ 
Orkis, Yunani, 

Satniyun, „ 

Turphyla, „ 


One of tbe plants the tubers of which 
form part of the Saleb misri or Salep of Com^ 
merce. Most of the rhizomata and roots of 
the species of the family Orchidaceae yield 
starch in a peculiar form. The roots of the 
species of Orchis are used in Europe under 
the name of Salep as an article of diet, and 
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EUONTMUS. 

ibe same use is made of the rhizomata of a 
species of Eulophia in the East Indies. Al¬ 
though specimens of the plant were brought 
from Cashmere by Dr, Royle, they were not 
in a state of preservation to be identified. 
—Lindley Flora Medica. Eng. Oyc. Bird- 
wood, JSogg p. 779. Voigt 629. 

EUMENES. See Chandragupta. 
EUMETA CRAMERII. Westtv, 

Sack Trager, Germ. I Kunrli Puchi, Tam. 

Dalme-Kattoa, Singh. | Muluka Rasari, „ 

This is one of the wood moths or wood 
carriers of Ceylon. The insect gathers a 
bundle of thorns or twigs about it, binds them 
together by threads so as to form a case. 
The male, at the close of the pupal rest, es¬ 
capes from one end of the case, but to the 
female it is a covering for life. Another 
species is E. Templetonii. Tennant's Ceylon. 
See Wood-moth. 

EUNUCHS, are still employed in the 
households of the mahomedans and hindus 
of Egypt, Persia, Arabia and India. Wo 
learn from Herodotus, (lib. 6), that the Per¬ 
sians in remote times, were waited upon by 
eunuchs, and some attribute to them the in¬ 
vention. Ammianus Marcellinus, however, 
(lib, 14), ascribes the origin to Somiramis. 
Burton says that they were not known in 
Arabia at the time of Mahomed, but in the 
chapter of the Koran on ‘^Nur” or Light, 
men who have no need of women are spoken 
of as persons before whom women may ap¬ 
pear ; the learned, however, do not agree 
as to who were hero meant. Burton also 
(Pilgrimage ii. 74 to 155) mentions eunuchs 
coming to the prophet’s tomb. Nearly all the 
slave hunters in Abyssinia when they catch 
a young lad, mutilate him and send him over 
to Mecca; but it is mentioned that they are 
still mutilated in Raj put an a and in Aurunga- 
bad. Dr. Wolff (Bolchara vi, p. 217) men¬ 
tions that in his time several of these eunuchs 
were married to several wives, and he in- 
fitances Manujar Khan, the governor of Isfa¬ 
han. Sir John Malcolm had known only 
two or three instances of eunuchs being em¬ 
ployed in situations of trust during the reign 
of the king of Persia to whom he went as 
ambassador. He, however, observed that 
they were treated with uncommon attention 
and deference. In Hyderabad, in the Dekhan 
eunuchs are few, and there are many women 
dressed as men and employed as musicians 
and military guards.— Malcolm's History of 
Persia^ Vol. ii, p, 438. 155 n. Burton's 
Pilgrimage to Meccah Vol. iii. p. 408. 

EUONYMUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order, Celastracem, of which 
about 28 species mostly small trees, are 
known to occur in the South and East of 
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Asia. E. echinatus of N^paul is a shrub or 
climber, there are three unnamed species in 
Kaghan, Barphuli” and “ Siki” and 
“ Butten.” E. glaber occurs in Chittagong : 
E. grandiflorus and E. Hamiltonianns in 
the Dehra-Dhoon. E. grossns in Nepanl. E. 
dichotomus: E. Gongh’ii and E. acutangulus 
in the Peninsula.— Voigt. ^ 

EUONYMUS FIMBRIATA. 

Saki, IlrND. | Bar-phulli, Hind. 

Wood hard and useful. 

EUONYMUS GARCINIFOLIA (?) 

A small tree, growing near the Bombay 
ghats in the upper country to the south. It 
seems to be often cultivated in Canara, on 
account of its straightness, as applicable for 
house rafters. It does not reach a size suffi¬ 
cient to lit it for general purposes.— Dr. 
Gibson. 

EUONYMUS REVOLUTUS. Wight, III. 
178. A middle sized tree of Newera and 
other very elevated parts of Ceylon.— Thw. 
En. PL Zeyl. p. 73. 

EUONYMUS TINGENS. The hark in 
the inside is of a fine yellow colour similar 
to that of Rliamnus* It is used to mark the 
Tika on the forehead of the liindus, and is 
[ considered by the natives to be useful in 
I diseases of tlie eye— Boyle. O'Shaughnessy, 
page 272. 

EUPATOR, the'surname of Antiochus Y. 
a Syrian king B. C. 164, Sco Greeks of 
Asia. 

EUPATORIUM TRIPLINERVE, Vahl. 

E. ayapai.a, Vent. 1 E. aromaticum. 

Ayapana, Ben a. Hind. 

The dried leaves and twigs are used in 
medicine. An infusion is a very agreeable 
diaphoretic and mild tonic. Dose, two 
fluid ounces thrice daily, and is a favorite 
remedy among the native practitioners. 

The leav os are used in the Mauritius as a 
substitute for tea. There are several species, 
viz., E. Guaco, E. odcratum, E. perfoliatum 
and E. rot undifolium, or bone-set, is possess¬ 
ed of greater bitterness and less aroma, than 
E. ayapana, and is stated to bo employed with 
much success as an antiperiodic in the inter¬ 
mittent fevers of the United States of Ameri¬ 
ca. — Beng. Phar. page 298. 

Beng. Dispensatory 422-3. 

EUPHORBIACE^, Spurgewortsy a na¬ 
tural order of exogenous plants. In 
China many plants are cultivated for their 
oil to be used in the arts as well as cooking; 
a strong oil is derived from the seeds of two 
or three plants belonging to the euphorbi- 
ceous family, for mixing with paint, smear¬ 
ing boats, &c. It is deleterious when taken 
into the system, but does not appear to in¬ 
jure those who use or express it.— William*a 



EUPHORBIA BOJERI. 

Middle Kingdom^ pi 107. See Euphorbia, 
Cluytia oollina, Commia, Croton, Emblica; 
Gi\rotia Rottleriformis, Hura crepitans 
Buxus, Jatropha, Ricinus, Cascarilla. Slipper 
plant. 

EUPHORBIA, a genus of exogenous 
plants, giving its name to an extensive and 
important natural order. E. peplus, is pur¬ 
gative and emetic, in dose of 24 grs. E. 
gerardiana, E. pithyusa, E. sylvatica, same 
effect, dose 15 to 24 grs.— O'Shaughnessy p> 
565. 


Voigt enumerates 31 species as known 
in India, viz; 


Acaulis. 

Lactso. 

ProHfora. 

Aiitiqiiorum 

Ligalaria. 

Prnni folia. 

Arboroscena. 

Linearis. 

Punicoa. 

Bojeri. 

Lopliogona. 

Pyrifolia. 

Bapleurifolia. 

Macnlata. 

Ses.siflora. 

Chammsyce. 

Mollifiora. 

Splenfloua. 

Dracunculoides. 

NeviiUa. 

Thymifolia. 

Exigua 

Par vi flora. 

^J'iraculli. 

Hirta. 

Pelr^ata. 

Trigoria. 

Hoyaafolia. j 

P(!pli3. 

Picta. 1 

Uiiiflora. 


And in other countries are E, balsami- 
fora and E. Canariensis. 

EUPHORBIA, Species. Yamula, Buum. 
Used for frames of lacquered ware. 

EUPHORBIA AGRIA, (affinis, species) 
grows in the mountains of Cashmere, where 
it is officinal. The root of tliis plant is 
sometimes as thick as the arm, knotty, with 
boughs, and is blackish, whence the Cash- 
merians call it the black Hirbee (Euphorbia) 
and consider it the strongest of all other 
species (white, yellow, etc.) A man who 
had taken such a root out of the ground not 
having observed the rule to have the wind 
behind him, got a swollen face, from the 
powerful vapors.— TIonighcrger, page 274. 

EUPHORBIA AHTIQUORUM. Unn. 
Eoxb. W, Ic. Rheede. 


Nara Shij, Benq. 

Triangular Spurge, Eng. 
Nara-Sij, Hind. 

Siard, „ 

Thuar. 


Shadida kalli, Maleal- 
Shadre kalli, Tam. 

Bouta Jamudu, Tel. 

Bomma Jemudu ; „ 

Bouta>clieinudu. „ 


A common plant in the South of Asia. 
According to Dr.O’Shaughnessy,(jpu^6 564,) 
no Euphorbium resin is obtained from this 
species in India *, other writers however 
say that an immense quantity of gum 
resin, might be collected from it. The dried 
stalks are the cheapest of firewoods.— Irvine, 
O'Shaughnegsy 664. 

EUPHORBIA BOJERI. Bojer’s eu¬ 
phorbia. This large scarlet-flowered species 
of euphorbia from Madagascar is very com¬ 
mon m gardens in Tenasserim.— Mason, 


EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA. 

) EUPHORBIA CANARIENSIS. Idnn. 


Canaiy Spurge. Eng. 
Akeil nefseh, Aeab. 

Pirfyoon, „ 

Firbeyoon, ,, 

Shia-dzaon, Burmah. 


Sheer-darakht-zekoom 

Pebs. 

Sudusudu, Malaya. 

Furbiune, Moeocco. 


In the Canaries, on volcanic soil, E. Ca¬ 
nariensis and E. laphylla form groat bushes 
with arms like candelabras. 

EUPHORBIA CEREIEORMIS. See Eu- 

phorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA CONTINIFOLIA. See 
Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA CASHMEREANA -, Tsok, 
or Tsuk of Cashmere root of a dark brown 
colour, about an inch thick and is officinal in 
Cash mere. — Honigherger, p. 274. 

EUPHORBIA CATTIMANDU. W.Ell 
W. Ic, 


Aku Chenrudu, Tel. | Katti mandu, Tel- 

In Telugu litoi'ally “ knife medicine’^ be¬ 
cause used to fix knives in wooden handles, 
the jnico of thisplpnt is used in cementing 
iron with other substances (the blade and 
handle of a knife for instance.) It is common 
in the Northern Circars and is called Akoo 
Chenroodoo—which is described in Camp- 
bell’s dictionary as “ Euphorbia Neriifolia.*' 
This species and its product were brought to 
public notice by Mr. Walter Elliot. 
EUPHORBIA CYPARISSIAS. 


Titbymalus Cyparissias. | ri<pviia\os. Dioso. iv. 165, 

Europe. Root excessively acrid. Des 
Longchamps considers the bark of the 
root a good emetic in doses of 12 to 18 grs. 
— O^SJiaughnessy. 

EUPHORBIA EPITHYMOIDES. See 
Euphorbia verrucosa .—HonighergeVy p. 274. 

EUPHORBIA GERARDIANA. See Eu¬ 
phorbia. Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA HELIOSCOPIA, vege- 
tates in the gardens of Cashmere. The juice 
is very acrid and irritating. The seeds of 
this plant are officinal, and combined with 
toasted pepper are recommended in cholera. 
— Honigherger, p- 274. 

EUPHORBIA HEPTAGONA. See Eu¬ 
phorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA HYPERICIFOLIA. See 

Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA IPECACUANHA. Ac- 
tion of root exactly like that of Ipecacuanha, 
but more violent. It only requires to be 
given in proportionally small doses to be a 
perfect substitute for the best ipecacuan. 
O'Shaughnessy. p, 666. See Euphorbia 
antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA. SeeEuphor- 

bia. 
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EUPHORBIA PITHYUSA. 

EUPHORBIA LATHYRIS, 

Spurge. Eng. | Oaper spurge. Eno. 

The seed of this Enphorbiura contains 
yellow fixed oil, stearine, acrid brown oil, 
crystalline matter, brown resin, an extrac¬ 
tive colouring matter, and vegetable albu¬ 
men.— O^Shaughiess'ifj p. 565. 

EUPHORBIA LIGULARIA, Roxb. 
ii. p. 465, 

Hunsa sij, Beno. | Sha Zoung, Burm. 

A plant sacred to Munsa, or Manisa, the 
goddess of serpents. The root of the tree 
mixed with black pepper is employed for the 
cure of snake bites, both internally and 
externally.— O'Shaughnessy^ p. 564. 

EUPHORBIA LIGULATA. This large 
columnar Euphorbia is common all along 
the Soane river, and is used everywhere for 
fences.— HooJcer, Him. Jour. Vol. 1, p. 46. 

EUPHORBIA LOISTGIFOLIA, its yellow 
root is long and smooth for about half an 
inch to an inch in diameter and is called the 
yellow Hirbee. This species is used at Lahore 
at well as in Cashmere. The Cashmerean 
surgeons apply it in fistulous sores, &c.— 
Honigherger^ p. 275. 

EUPHORBIA MAURITANICA. See 
Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA NERIIFOLIA. Linn. 
Syn. of Euphorbia nivulia. Bach. 

EUPHORBIA NIVULIA. Bach. W. Ic. 

Euphorbia Nereifolia, Linn. Boxh. Rheede. 


Shij, 

Beng. Pattakarie, 

Sams. 

Patteun; or 

P’tun, Duk., Eilo kalli, 

Tam. 


Hind. Akujemadu 

or cbe- 

Sij, 

„ mudu, 

Tel. 

Ella kalli, 

Maleal. 



Branches round, juice used by the natives 
as a purgative, externally as a stimulant in 
rheumatism and contracted limbs *, leaves 
diuretic. Grows all over the rocky parts of 
the Deccan. Abundant over all the hills with¬ 
in some miles of Ajmeer. It has a whitish 
dead appearance, except during the raius, 
and forms a capital fence round fields, 
Ac.— Irvine^ Riddell. Honigherger, 275, 
O'Shaughnessg, p. 665. 

EUPHORBIA OFFICINARUM. Arabia, 
and Africa. Mr. Pereira considers the Mo- 
gadore Euphorbium resin to be produced by 
this species, which has a bright crimson 
flower. O'Shaughnessy, p. 664. 

EUPHORBIA PILULIFERA. 

thnawm patcheh-arise. Tam. 

An abundant weed to be found every¬ 
where ; used bht seldom, mixed with others 
as greens. See Vegetables of Southern 
India, 

EUPHORBIA PITHYUSA, See Eu¬ 
phorbia, Euphorbia antiquorum. 


EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. 

EUPHORBIA ROYLBANA. Grows 
wild in the Suwalik tract; is used as a hedge 
plant growing on a dry rock. In, experi¬ 
ments on the milky juices of various plants 
to get a substitute for red lead in closing 
steam joints, and as a coating for cisterns, 
&c., by boiling down the juice of this euph¬ 
orbia, adding dates and again boiling and 
skimming, a gutta-percha-like material was 
obtained better fitted for the purpose than 
that from the Ficus Indica or F. roligiosa, 
&c., but practically tb© experiment does not 
appear to have bad much result. J. L, 
Stewart, M. D. 

EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. Linn. 

Roxb. 

Shwefc kinii, Bfng. Patoha-arisc ? Tam. 

Shwet Khorua, ,, Sittrapaladi, „ 

Duddlii, Hind. Bidduru nana- 

Bactaviudachada, Sans. biyam, Tel. 

Cliin-amam, Tam, Reddi-vari-nana-bala, „ 

This little annual plant is common in the 
S. of Asia. Its juice and flowers are purga¬ 
tive and given in worms.— O'Shaughnessy.jp. 
565. Dr. Honigberger, pag^e 275. 

EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. Linn. 

Lanka sij, Beng. Tinikalli Tam. 

Milk hedge, Eng. Kallf, „ 

Unarmed „ „ „ Jomudn, Tel. 

Indian Tree Spurge, „ Kalli Cliemudu, 

Sendli, Hind. Mancho, „ „ 

Seyr Teg, Maifr. Lodhoka sijhoo, Uria. 

Tirukalli, Maleal . 

Natives of India, suspend in their houses 
a few branches of the milk hedge, to attract 
flies. The mature wood is very strong and 
durable when not exposed to wet. On the 
Bombay side, it is extensively used, when¬ 
ever procurable, as a dunnage material for 
the flat roofs of houses. It is sufficiently 
close-grained to be useful to turners. Could 
be readily creosoted, but is very seldom of 
scantling sufficient for sleepers. Wood light 
colored, the root of old shrubs is under¬ 
stood to be well adapted for gun stocks, but 
plants of sufficient age are seldom met with. 
Dr- Wight had often heard it spoken of as 
excellent for gun stocks, but it seemed 
to him too light colored. On the Goda- 
very it grows to a large tree and the 
wood seems hard but is not used, In 
Gumsur and Gan jam it is not common, bnt 
extreme height 20 feet, circumference 2 feet, 
and the height from the ground to the inter¬ 
section of the first branch, 6 feet. This 
plant is much used for making hedges, and 
from its continual green appearance is well 
adapted for the purpose- It grows best 
either upon a bank, or wall of large stones 
laid loosely" for the purpose, having a good 
cover of earth upon it. Any enttinga will 
grow, and the plant if by itoelf will attain 
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the height of twenty feet or more. The 
wood makes the best charcoal for gunpowder. 
A parasite of a yellow thread-like appear¬ 
ance, and leafless, (the Gassyta filiformis) 
is very destructive to it, and will totally des¬ 
troy a tree or a whole hedge in a short time, 
if not removed.— (^Riddell.) Wood is light 
colored, the root of old shrubs is understood 
to be well adapted for gun-stocks, but plants 
of sufficient age are seldom met with. The 
milk mixed with flour, in doses of a drachm 
daily, is an Indian specific in syphilis. The 
inspissated milk is a violent emetic and pur¬ 
gative.— 0^Shauglinessy, page 563. Madras 
ExhihUion of 1855. Drs. Wight, Riddell, 
Gibson and Oleghorn, Captain BeddomCy Cap¬ 
tain Macdonald. 

EUPHORBIA TITHYMALOIDES. The 
slipper plant, or buck-thorn, is thick, 
deep-green leafed, grows about three feet 
high, but, if kept trimmed, is admirably 
adapted for a border to a flower parterre : if 
occasionally watered is always green.— 
Riddell. 

EUPHORBIA TORTILIS. Rottl. W.Ic. 

Azfur zukkum, An. Timkhu-kalli, Tam. 

Pilie saynd, Diik Tirugu jemudu, Tel. 

Vajratunda, Sans. 

This plant has got its Taraul and Telugn 
names from its branches being scolloped and 
twisted, the milky juice is very similar in 
its appearance and nature to that of* the 
Euphorbia antiquorum, it is prescribed in 
small doses in conjunction with Palmira 
jaggery; undiluted it acts as a vesicatory, 
but mixed with a certain portion of castor 
oil it forms a useful embrocation in cases 
of palsy and chronic rheumatism.— Ain's 
Mat, Med. p. 120. 

EUPHORBIA VARIEGATA, can be 
raised from seed in any common garden soil. 
— Riddell, 

EUPHORBIA VIROSA. See Euphor¬ 
bia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBB. Fr. Euphorbium. 
EUPHORBIEN GUMMI. Ger. Euphor¬ 
bium. 

EUPHORBIUM. Eng. Lat. 

Farfiun Ar. Euphorbien gumtni, Gee. 

AkaJ-nafzah, „ Saynd-ka dud, Hind. 

Zekum, „ Sudusudu, Malay, 

Gholak „ Vajrakahira, „ 

Kala, „ Vajrakantaka, Sans. 

Nara-shij, Beng. Dalukgaheh.kiry, Singh . 

Sbia-d’zoon, Buem. Shadr ^kalli pall, Tam. 

Euphorbe, Fr. Bonta jemmuda pala,TEL. 

A concrete gum resin, obtained from 
Euphorbia Canariensis of N. Africa and the 
Canaries; E. offioinarum of Arabia and 
AfHca; B. antiquorum of Arabia and ludia, 
B. tetragona. It is used externally in 
medicine. 


EUPHORIA, a genus of fruit plant.s 
common to India and China, several species 
having been found in the district of Silhet; 
Dr. Roxburgh mentions the Chinese fruit 
E. Longan as indigenous in the mountainous 
country which forms the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, and having had specimens of the 
Lichi sent him from old trees growing on 
the Garrow mountains, when the trees in 
Bengal were but small. The Euphoria (or 
Nepheleum) litchi grows to 24 or 30 feet. It 
grows well in Bengal and the Mauritius, 
but in Madras has failed, and until recently 
was not very successful in Tenasserim.— 
Mason. Boyle 111. Him, Bot. p. 130. 

EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS, Euphrasy 
Eye-bright, a native of the heaths and pas¬ 
tures of Europe, of the Himalaya, Cashmere, 
and all the north of Asia. It is a pretty plant, 
slightly bitter and aromatic, once celebrated 
as an application to weak eyes, but now sel¬ 
dom or never eraplgyed.— O'Shaughiessy^ 
p. 478, Hogg, p. 567, Honigherger, p. 276. 

EUPHRATES, in Arabic and Persian, 
Forat or Forath, in the Hebrew language, 
Perath or Phrath, words which mean to 
fructify, or to fertilize. The elevated plateau 
which extends from the base of Mount Ararat 
into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part 
of Asia Minor, contains the sources of four 
noble rivers, having their estuaries in three 
different seas ; and thus, from Armenia, as 
from the centre of a great continent, giving 
an easy communication to the several nations 
of Eurojpe and Asia. By following the 
Kizil Irmak through Asia Minor we reach 
the Black Sea, from whence there are inlets 
to Russia, Austria, Turkey, In the 

same way the Aras, by terminating in the 
Caspian, opens several routes towards Great 
Tartary, as well as towards the rest of Cen¬ 
tral Asia and China ; while the Tigris and 
Euphrates, with their numerous ramifica¬ 
tions, afford abundant means of communicat¬ 
ing with Persia, India, Arabia, and the con¬ 
tinent of Africa. An extensive mercantile 
intercourse is also maintained with the same 
regions by means of numerous caravans, 
which, since the time of Abraham at least, 
have traversed the countries watered by 
those four rivers. The Euphrates rising 
near the shores of the Black Sea, and in its 
course to the Indian Ocean, almost skirting 
those of the Mediterranean, at onetime 
formed the principal link connecting Europe 
commercially with the East. It has two 
great sources in the Armenian mountains, 
and the most northern of these sources, is 
situated in the Anti-Taurus, 25 miles N. B. 
of Erz-Rum. The branch from thence takes 
at first a westerly direction, and after passing 
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witliin fieven or fiight miles of the capital of 
Armenia, it is joined by two small feeders. 
Its first large tributary, however, is the 
Mahmsih Khatun, which runs into it down 
the plain of Tejran. Prom hence the 
river, which is now a considerable stream, 
known by the name of the Kara Su, makes 
a circuit, winding through the mountains 
and over rapids, into the plain of Erzingan, 
through which it flows in the same general 
direction, close to the town of that name. 
At Erzingan, it is fordable only at a few 
places even in the dry season. As it nears the 
ancient Hit, with its bituminous fountains, 
the stream has an average width of 350 yards, 
with a depth of 16 feet and a current of three 
knots per hour in the season of the floods, 
when there are fourteen islands on some of 
which are small towns. About 70 miles 
lower down is the modern castle of Felujah, 
situated 29| miles W. 2 ° N. of Baghdad. 
The average width in this part of the river I 
decreases a little, being only about 250 yards, I 
witli au ordinary depth of 20 feet; and there | 
is a current of less than two and a half miles 
per hour in the flood season, when the river ' 
forms thirteen islands, without wood. About 
Eelujah, at miles IST. GO® W. from it, the 
derivation, called the Saklawiynh, takes 
place; this stream crosses Mesopotamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side 
of Akar Kuf, and enters tlio Tigris at a point 
five miles below Baghdad, but, until altered 
by Daud Pasha to avoid the danger of in¬ 
undations, it joined the Tigris a little above 
the city. The distance from river to river 
(by the course of the Euphrates steamer in 
passing, under Lieut, Lynch, in 1838) is 
about 45 miles. Near the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris in L. 31 ® H. and L. 
47® E., after a course of 950 miles, is the 
walled town of Kurnah containing about 800 
houses, disposed along the right bank of the 
Tigris and the left of that of the Euphrates. 
It fluctuates as to size, and it was larger in 
1831 than it was found in 1836 and 1837. 
It is chiefly constructed of reed-mats, and is 
on part of the supposed site of ancient Apa- 
mea; which probably stood within the line 
of walls still extending across the peninsula 
formed where the two great rivers cease to 
be known by their individual names. The 
Euphrates and Tigris,from this form one tidal 
channel, almost half a mile wide, and which 
takes nearly a straight course. S. 37® B. 
under the well known appellation of Shat-ul 
Arab, and when five miles below Kuruah 
their united waters receive those of the 
Kerah, or Kerkhah, which coming from the 
mountains of Ardelan through an extensive 
traot of country, passes a short distance 
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westward of the rains of Susa and likewise 
of the town of Hawizah. After receiving 
this accession, the Shatt-el-Arab flows 
through date groves and near several 
villages, chiefly on the left bank, and at 
length arrives opposite Basrah, which is 39| 
miles by the river, and 36 miles S. 34® B. 
direct from Kurnah. In the whole of this 
distance there are but two islands, both of 
them large; and the river has an average 
width of GOO yards, with a depth of 21 feet j 
it has a current of two knots per hour dur¬ 
ing the flowing, and three knots per hour 
during the ebb tide. The modern town of 
Basrah is built on both sides of a creek, or 
canal, and in its present decayed state, as 
compared with former times, it still contains 
about 6,000 houses, which commence nearly 
at the edge of the main stream, and on its 
right bank. Below the city, this majestic 
river sweeps a little more to the eastward; 
its width is about 700 yards ; its ordinary 
depth 30 feet; and it forms three large 
islands between this place and the small town 
of Mohamarah; that is, within a distance 
of 221 miles by water, or 20| miles direct, 
S. 70® E. Here the Karum enters it, after 
a long course from the Koh-i-zerd through 
Shuster, Ahvvaz, and other places. After 
this groat accession to its waters, the Shatt- 
el Arab inclines a little more towards the 
South; during the remainder of its course 
it passes many large villages, and almost 
continuous belts of date-groves; and at 
length it reaches the sea, which, jat the bar, 
ia 40 miles from Mohamarah. Between 
this last place and the sea its average width 
is 1,200 yards, and its ordinary depth 80 
feet. The permanent flooding of the Eu¬ 
phrates is caused by tbe melting of the snow 
in the mountains along the upper part of its 
course. This takes place about the begin¬ 
ning of March, and it increases gradually up 
to the time of barley harvest, or about the 
last days in May, when it is usually at its 
greatest height. At Fort William the depth 
was found to be increased by 13J feet; but, 
lower down, this varied, as may be supposed, 
in different places, according to the width 
of the stream. The river continues high, 
and its course very rapid, for 30 or 40 days; 
but afterwards, there is a daily decrease, 
which becomes very small and regular to¬ 
wards the autumn. From the middle of 
September to the middle of October the 
river is at the lowest. Mr. Rennie found 
the quantity of water discharged by the Eu¬ 
phrates, at Hit, to be 72,804 cubic feet per 
second; and the quantity discharged by the 
Tigris, at Baghdad, to be 164,103 cubic feet. 
The sum of these quantities (=236^907 oubio 
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feet) may, perhaps, be taken as a near ap¬ 
proximation to the whole quantity discharg¬ 
ed in a second by the Shatt el Arab, which 
is formed by the united waters of those 
rivers. Mr. Rennie estimates the quantity 
discharged by the Danube, in an equal time, 
at 338,100 cubic feet. 

The breadth of the Euphrates at Babylon, 
says Colonel Chesne}’', is mentioned by 
Strabo as a stadium: Rennell says 491 
feet; D*Anville 380 feet. Niebuhr 400 
Danish feet, Rich 450 feet. The banks | 
of the river are low and fertile. Its first 
rise is in winter, but it rises again in 
March, in April is at its full and continues 
so till June, overflowing the surrounding 
country, filling all the canals, and many 
parts of the ruins of Babylon are then in¬ 
accessible. On breaking down the river wall 
at Felujah, which is 3G miles to the west¬ 
ward of Baghdad, its waters spread over all 
the country to near the bank of the Tigris, 
of a depth sufficient to allow rafts and flat bot¬ 
tomed boats to cross and bring lime from 
Felujah. Its course through the site of 
Babylon is North and South. (Euphrates and 
Tigris ,— Col. Clicsney^ p. 62.) 

The Euphrates was first crossed by Abra¬ 
ham. The crossing of the Tigris,the passage 
of which is noticed as Heber(Ebor) occurred 
B. C. 4,500 or B. 0. 5,000, subsequent to 
Nimrod. The mountainous lands at the 
sources of this river, formed the primeval 
seat of the Semitic races. iii. 413-460.) 

The original Highland, south west of 
Armenia (Arminn) the country between 
the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
find Mesopotamia proper, is Aram Nahrain. 
The Aramaeans, were a Semitic race of 
highlanders who first settled on the upper 
part of the Euphrates and Tigris districts, 
and then passed through Mesopotamia 
proper (Aram of the two rivers,) the 
low land (where is Mash-Moiis Masius) 
which falls gradually towards Syria, after¬ 
wards called Aram. The name of Uz, in 
Nejd, proves that its offsets extended as 
far as North Arabia. The upper Euphrates 
is nearly in the centre of that great range 
of territory called by the ancients Armenia, 
which extended eastward from that river to 
the Caspian Sea, and again westward over a 
part of Asia Minor. The former portion 
was almost universally known by the name 
of the Greater, and the latter by that of the 
Less Armenia; but both were sometimes 
subdivided into First, Second, and Third 
Armenia: a fourth division was added by 
Moses Choronensis and others. This, last 
division, being on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates, constitutes in reality part of Ar- 
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menia Major; while Armenia Minor is con¬ 
fined to the country westward of the 
Euphrates and is composed only of the three 
subdivisions above alluded to. Armenia 
Major in the time of its greatest prosperity, 
extended from 3650' to 48"* N. Lat.; and 
eastward, in one direction, from 38^ to about 
48*^ 40'E. Long., with a surface of nearly 
84,756 square miles of diversified country. 
Strabo (Lib. xi. p. 530,) makes it 200 
sclioens long by 100 wide, which would give 
a much greater superficies. The general 
limits of this territory will probably be best 
understood by considering the Euphrates to 
be its western boundary from Sumeisat until 
a few. miles south of Erzingan, where the 
boundary quits the river, and preserves the 
direction of Tarabuziin, till it meets the 
mountains southward of Gumish Khanah.— 
(Col. Chesney^s Euphrates Expedition^ p. 94.) 
The populations to whom the term Armenian 
is now applied, call themselves Haik. Their 
chief occupancies are the Turkish province 
of Erzerum, and the Russian district of Eri- 
van, and in Erivan the patriarch resides. 
They are now under the sway of Russia, 
Persia and Turkey, but they are found in all 
eastern countries; 37,670 are in European 
Russia alone, and one important settlement 
of them in Venice, that of the Mechitarist 
monks, on the island of St. Lazarus. In 
figure, the Armenians have been likened to 
the Jews, the Turks and the Afghan. They 
evince great commercial aptitude, and are 
bankers and merchants. In Armenia, how¬ 
ever, they cultivate the soil. Before their 
conversion they were fire worshippers. 
Many of thorn now are Nestorians, some are 
Romanists. The language of the present 
day has affinities with the Iron, and Persian, 
Arabic, Syrian and Turk. General tradition 
and the formation of language point alike to 
the mountains of Armenia as the birth place 
of the Arab and Canaanitish nations, and 
there is especial native evidence to the same 
effect as regards Edom, consequently, also, 
the Phoonicians. Babylonia was a narrow 
tract along the river Euphrates from Erech 
or the modern town of Seikh ul Shuyukh 
to Kalneh on the Khabur river and eastward 
till it joined Assyria. 

Bassorah, is built on a creek, or ra¬ 
ther canal, about one mile and a half distant 
from the Euphrates. The banka of the creek 
are fringed with foliage, among which are 
the walnut, apple, mulberry, and apricot. It 
iscalled by the Arabs “Al-Sura" from “Be-al- 
Sura,** signifying the stony soil on which it 
is built. Never having been the seat of sove¬ 
reign power, it is not adorned with those 
structures which decorate the cities of the 
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east. The khalif Omar, in the fifteenth 
year of the Hijrah, wishing to combine the 
commerce of India, Persia, and Arabia and 
secure that of Sind and Guzerat, laid the 
foundation of this place near to the conflu¬ 
ence of the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
Shatt-ul-Arab empties itself at the distance 
of eighty miles into the Persian Gulf, and 
commands the navigation of the surround¬ 
ing countries, with the coast of India. 
Latham, Descriptive Ethnology ; Colonel Cites- 
rmfs Euphrates Expedition p. 94. Bunsen*s 
Egypt, iii. 431. Eich. Ruins of Babylon, page 
14. See Arabistan, Afghanistan, India, Iran, 
Jews, Kellek, Khalifah,Kirman,Koh, KoofTa, 
Koorna, Kush. Mesopatamia, Sassanidec, 
Semitic Races, Tigris. 

EUPLECTES. See PIoceina3. 

EUPLOCAMUS IGNITUS. See Phasi- 
anidac. 

EURASIAN, a name applied to the de¬ 
scendants of European sand Natives of India, 
also called Indo-Britons, and half-caste, all 
of which terms might advantageously cease 
to be used, and the people be designated 
Europeans. See East Indians. 

EUROPA, seems to be derived from *‘Suru- 
pa,** Sans., of the beautiful face,—the ini¬ 
tial syllable su and eu having the same sig¬ 
nification in the Sanscrit and Greek lan¬ 
guages, viz., good, and Rupa is countenance. 
Tod. 

EUROPEAN. This term, in British In¬ 
dia, is usually meant to signify a native of 
Europe or America, of pure descent, in con¬ 
tra-distinction to a native of India, or an 
East Indian. 

EURYA, Species, 

Tbaun. Burm. 

Used in Tavoy for fuel only. 

EURYA JAPONIOA. Thunh. 

Var. a. E. Thunbergii. Var. y, E. Chinensis. 
Var. 3. E. acuminata. Var. E. paiwiflora. 

Neyadaase-gass. Singh, 

Vars. a, 3, and 5 in the more elevated parts 
of Ceylon inland, up to 8,000 feet j 5 in ex¬ 
posed situations; var. 3 from a little above 
the sea-level, up to an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
very abundant.— Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. I, p. 41. 

EURYALE FEROX. Salish. 

Nympheea Stollata. Willde, Anneslea 
spinosa. Roxb, ii 573. 

Maohana. Hind. | Nallani padmam. Tel. 

An Indian water-lilly with a small bluish 
purple flower covered everywhere with prick¬ 
les, and so closely allied to Victoria regia 
as to be scarcely generically distinguishable 
from it. It grows in the eastern Sunder- 
bonds, Lucknow, Tipperah, Chittagong, Sa- 


I harunpur, Kashmir, and China. The dis¬ 
coverer of Victoria called the latter “ Eur- 
yale Amazonica.’* These interesting plants 
are growing side by side in the new Victoria 
house at Kew. The Chinese species has been 
erroneously considered difierent from the In¬ 
dian one. The fruit of Euryale ferox, is 
round, soft, pulpy, and the size of a small 
orange; contains from eight to fifteen round 
black seeds as large as peas, which are full 
of flour, and are eaten roasted in India and 
China, in which latter country the plant is 
said to have been in cultivation for upwards 
of 3,000 years.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. ii. p. 
255. Thtv. Voigt. 

EURYCLES AMBOINENSIS. Sal. 

Larmen. Burm. | NsB.men. Burm 

A fragrant white flowering bulb of the 
amaryllis tribe, not uncommon in native 
gardens of Tonasserim.— Mason. 

EURYLAIMUS. See Aves. Birds. Musi- 
capidae. 

EURYLEPIS TCENIOLATUS. Blyth. A 
scink of the N. W. Himalaya. Pale olive-grey 
above, with three pale spotted dark bands 
more or less distinct, reaching backward as 
far as the hind-limbs ; and the tail more or 
less speckled with dusky black: under-parts 
spotless dull-white. Length of adult 9 inches, 

EUSEBES, a surname of Antiochus X, 
king of Syria, B. C. 95. 

EUSEBIUS. See Zoroaster. 

EUSPIZA STEWARTI. Blyth, affined to 
Eu. C80sia (Cretzch.) Length about 5|; of 
wing 3 to 3j in.; and tail 2-2- in. Crown 
and front of neck ashy. See Aves. Birds. 

EUTERPE CARTBB^A. Spreno. Syn. 
of Areca oleracoa.— Linn. 

EUTERPE EDULIS, Mart: A palm of 
Brazil which might advantageously be intro¬ 
duced into India. 

EUTERPE MONTANA. See Cocoa-nut 
palm. 

I EUTHYDEMUS, a Greek ruler in Bac- 
tria, B.C. 220, his sway extended over Aria- 
I na, including Aria, Dranga, Arachosia, and 
I Paropamisad8B,Nysa,Gaudharitig,Peukelaoti8, 
and Taxila. See Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 487. 

EUTHYMEDIA. Bayer says, in his His- 
tory Reg. Bact. p. 84, that according to 
Claudius Ptolemy, there was a town within 
the Hydaspes yet nearer the Indus, called 
Sagala, also Euthymedia; but he scarcely 
doubts that Demetrius called it Euthydemia, 
from his father, after his death and that of 
Menander. Demetrius was deprived of his 
patrimony, A. U. C. 562. Sagala is conjec¬ 
tured by Colonel Tod to be the Salbhanpoora 
of the Yadu when driven from Zabuliathan 
and that of the Ynohi or Yuiy, who were 
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fixed there from Central Asia in the fifth 
century, and if so early as the second century 
when Ptolemy wrote, may have originated 
the change to Yuti media, the central Yuti. 
Numerous medals, chiefly found within the pro¬ 
bable limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, 
either belong to these princes or the Par¬ 
thian kings of Minagara on the Indus. The 
legends are in Greek on one side, and in the 
Sasanian character on the reverse. The 
names of Apollodotus and Menander have 
been decyphered, but the titles of “ Great 
King,” “ Saviour,” and other epithets adopt¬ 
ed by the Arsacidaeare perfectly legible. The 
devices however, resemble the Parthian. 
These Greeks and Parthians must have gra¬ 
dually merged into the hindu population. 
Rajasthan Vol, I, p. 283. 

EUTOCA MULTIFLORA. A genus 
of flowering plants blue, pink, and violet.— 
Riddell. 

EUSUFZYE, an Afghan tribe whose ter¬ 
ritory is bounded on the S. by the Indus; 
N. and E. by the Swat mountains, and W. 
by the Cabul river and the Mehra, or desert 
plateau between it and Hushtnuggur. The 
tract is intersected on the east by oflf-shoota 
from the Swat mountains, but in other parts 
it is a perfect plain. The inhabitants are 
proud, warlike and extremely sensitive in 
all matters connected with family custom. 
In the Peshawur district, the Eusufzye may 
claim political importance. As soldiers, they 
are not inferior to any of the independent 
tribes. They are the most martial of all 
the British subjects on the frontier, and the 
history of many generations attests their 
military exploits. Participators in every war 
that has convulsed the Peshawar valley, and 
always the recusant subjects of the Sikhs, 
they have now literally turned their swords 
into plough-shares and are right good lieges 
of the British. Their customs have been 
respected, the allowances of the chief and 
their village head-men have been confirmed. 
Though constantly tampered with by the 
Swat government to rebel, they only once 
yielded to temptation. I^hat single instance 
occurred just after annexation in 1849. At 
the battle of Teree, which gave the sovereign¬ 
ty of Peshawur to the Sikh, the Eusufzye 
formed the strength of the mahomedan army 
which, numbering 30,000 men, withstood a 
Sikh force of equal numbers, supported by 
guns and headed by Runjeet Singh himself. 
Records of the Government of India, No. ii. 
Pari. Pap. E. I. Oahul and Afghanistan. See 
Afghan, Kabul, Klhyber. 

EVAPORATION. In his annual report 
of the Bombay Geographical Society from 
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May 1849, to August 1850, Vol. ix., 
Dr. Buist, on the authority of Mr. Laidly, 
stated the evaporation at Calcutta to be 
“about fifteen feet annually, that between 
the Cape and Calcutta it averages, in 
October and November, nearly three- 
fourths of an inch daily ; between 10® and 
20° in the Bay of Bengal, it was found to 
exceed an inch daily. Supposing this to be 
double the average throughout the year, 
we should, have eighteen feet of evapora¬ 
tion annually.” But, all the heat received 
by the intertropical seas from the enn 
annually would not be sufficient to convert 
into vapour a layer of water from them 
sixteen feet deep. It is those observa¬ 
tions as to the rate of evaporation on 
shore that have led to such extravagant 
estimates as to the rate at sea. The mean 
annual fall of rain on the entire surface of 
the earth is estimated at about five feet. 
Beng. Fliarmp. 285. Maury's Physical Geo¬ 
graphy, pp. 180-131. 

EVE, the mother of the human race, is 
recognised under dififorent names in all Cos¬ 
mogonies. The Eve of Mosaic history, 
became the Astarte of the Assyrians ; Isus 
nursingHorus of the Egyptians; the Demeter 
and the Aphrodyte of the Greeks the Scy¬ 
thian Frey a and Baltis. The Eve of Genesis 
is the Hawa or Havvah of the Arab and 
mahomedan generally, Baltis, in Byblius 
called Bouth or Behuth, i.e. void of Genesis, 
is identical with space and means the 
mother^s womb, the primeval mother—the 
fundamental idea, being the mother or 
source of life, which is the meaning of 
Havvah the Eve of Genesis. The tomb of 
Eve is pointed out in several places. On the 
east, Mecca is bounded by a hill called 
Abu-Kubays, and according to many maho- 
medans, Adam with bis wife and son Seth 
lie buried there. At less than a mile from 
the Medina gate of Jeddah, a tomb said to be 
of our common mother Eve, is surmounted 
by a cupola and surrounded by walls, inclos¬ 
ing a pretty cemetery, in which many of her 
children lie around her. Bunsen's Egypt. 
Hamilton Sinai, Hedjaz and Soudan p. 66, 
See Abu Knbays; Adam; Baltis, Mount 
Arafat. 

EVERGREENS. Trees and plants of the 
S. and E. of Asia which retain their foliage, 
in Britain are much prized. These consist 
of species of Abies, Cunninghamia, Cupres- 
sus, Ilex, Juniperus, Thuja, Arbutus, Aucu- 
ba, Buxus, Lauras, Rhamnus, Acacia afiSnis, 
Eucalyptus, Ligustrum, Magnolia, Berberis, 
Cistus, Colletia, Ootoneaster, Daphne, Rho¬ 
dodendron, Yucca, Bignonia, Jasminnm and 
Vinca. Eng. dye. 
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EVIL EYE. EVOLVULUS ALSINOIDES. 

EVERGREEN BEAD TREE. Em. their doors charms consisting of verses of 
* Melia sempervirens. the koran, which are inscribed bj holy 

EVERGREEN CYPRESS. Cnpressus men, or incantations by pretended exorcists, 
sempervirens. written on paper, or engraved pot-stone, 

EVERGREEN OAK, Ilex. silver or gold, to guard against the evil eye. 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS. Several And hind us resort to their temples to make 
flowers which retain their shape and appear- offerings to their deities for the same object, 
anco after being dried. Hindus and mahomedans alike think that 

evening PRIMROSE.—Godetia and 
CEnotliera. 

EVIL EYE. 

Bl'-Eyn, Arab. Jattatnra, Ital. 

Baskanos ophtlialmos, Chaslim-i-bacl, Perm. 

Ancient Greek. Hind. 

Kako Mati, Modern. Dra'^hti Dosham, Sans. 

Greek. Kan pada, M’am. 

Mai occhio, Ital. Kannu 'J’akii, Tel. 

The evil eye alluded to in Proverbsxxviii, 22, 
and Mark vii, 22, is still a subject ot 
dread in all eastern countries as well as in 
many of thoso of Europe. The Irisb and 
Scotch as mucli believe that their cattle are 
Bubject to an injury from the blight of the 
evil eye as did Virgil’s shepherd when he 
exclaims Nescio quis teiicros oculus mihi 
fascinat agiios. The Greeks of the pre.sont 
day entertain the same horror of their Kako 
mati as did their ancestors in their Bask- 
anos ophthalmos, and the ]Mal occhio of 
modern Italy is the traditional fascinatio 
of the Romans. Mr. Buckingham redates 
that when in Persia, being ill, Ids com¬ 
panions attributed his sickness, to the ill- 
wishes of a malignant enemy; to remove pies of Geology, 8th Edn. 1851, p. 241.) 
which, a fakecr ft-ok some rags from liis Rain and drought of the last eight seasons 
body, and deposited them in the new made in India. (London. 1847. 2 vols, 4to. Edin. 
graves of some holy personages, believing Rev. on 1841.) Geological observations from 
that they tliua acquired a virtue potent Calcutta to Ghazipore, (Gleanings in Science, 
enough to dispel the supposed evil influence. 1831, vol. iii. 131.) Experiments and obser- 
Tho Arabians and Turks believe in it, and vations on quantity of mud brought down by 
apologise for llio profusion of jewels witli the Gange.s near Ghazipore, with its depth 
which they decorate iheir children on the and velocity. (Bl. As. Trans. 1833. vol. I. 2.38. 
plea that they are intended to draw aside p. 549.) On the Gypsum of the Himalayas, 
the evil eye. The mahomedans suspend (Ibid, 430.) Dr. IBidsVs Catalogue, 
objects from the ceilings of them apartments EVEREST. Col. G., Surveyor General 

for the same purpose aiul tlic Singhalese and of India. Measurement of arc of meridian, 
hindus place whitened chatties on the gable 1830.—Cal. Rev. No. vii.—Trigonometrical 
ends of their houses and in fields, to divert Survey of India.— Land. 1847.2 vols., 4to. 
the mysterious influence from their dwell- Edinburgh Review on, April 1848, p, 392.— 
inga and crops. On one occasion in tlio Br. BiilsVs Catalogue. 

Northern Mahratta country, surrounded by EVIMPANNAH.— Tam. Caryota urens. 

villagers, all inclined to give trouble, but EVIL SPIRITS, See Bali, Gantea. 

more than others, was one with an uiiliappy Hindoo, India, Sbanar. 

expression of countenance, their annoy- EVOLVULUS ALSINOIDES.L/rm. 

ances ceased on our shouting to tlio ugly Rheedo. 

man, Chasm-i-bad dur!—Avaunt tlie evil Evolvulus hirsutns Lam. 

eje ! Happy for an opportunity to ridicule .Sankh Puahpi, Hind. Vishnu Karandi, Tam. 
on© whom doubtless they knew to bo not Singh. Vishnu Kranta Tel, 

a loveable person, they joined in jesting Vistnu Karandi, „ Nalla Vishnu Karanta, „ 
raillery against him. The mahomedans hang Common in many parts of India. The 
round their children’s necks and suspend in different parts of this plants are used in 
their houses, or place over the lintels of medicine. /. L. Stewart^ M. D. 
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jewels on children tend to attract on 
jewels, the evil eye: Hindu mothers, when 
"they suspect that the evil eye has fallen on 
their child from homo, on returning to their 
house, take some chillies and salt in their 
hands and describe a circle round the infant’s 
head, and thereafter place the chillies and 
salt in a well or in the fire, to destroy the 
evil eye and its charm together. Pretend¬ 
ing exorci.^ts, both men and women, also 
exorcise those blighted with the evil eye, by 
reciting a charm over cow-dung a.shes, and 
rubbing it on the forehead and body of the 
child.— Travels in Assijria, Media, Fersia. p. 
172. ^filncds Seven churches of Asia p. 120. 
Burton's the city of the Saints p. 129. Sonve^ 
rat's voyage p. 89. Sir J. E. Tennant's Ceylon. 
Sec Somal. 

EVEREST, Rev. Mr., wrote on the Fossil 
shells in flic Himalayas. (As. Res. 1833, 
vol. xviii. part 2 p. 107.) On the quantity of 
water and mud discharged by tlie Ganges an¬ 
nually. (Prinsep’s Gleanings in Science, vol. 
iii. ; Bl. As. Trans, vol. I.; Lvell’s Princi- 



EXCHANGE TABLES- 
EVOLVULUS EMARGINATUS. 

Shumburrie, Sans. I Yellikachevi kura, Tel* 
Yelichavi kire, Tam. | 

Used as greens.— AinsUc^s Mat. Med. p. 
258. 

EVOLVULUS HIRSUTUS, Lam* Syn. 
of Evolvnlus alsinoides.— Lam. 

EXACUM. Sckreh. Dr. Wight in 
leones gives the following species, Exa- 
cum bicolor *, Courtallcnse, Hyssopifolium, 
pedunculare, Perrottetii, Petiolare, Pnni- 
ilum, sessile, Wiglitiannm, and Zeylani- 
cum. 

EXACUM BICOLOR. Roxn. Wight Ic.Pl. 
Ind. Ort. 1321. Country kreat, Eng. has 
long been used as a bitter tonic. It grows 
in Cuttack, at Mangalore; rare, on the 
Neilgherries, below Kotagherry, and abun¬ 
dant a mile below Neclawuttuni, where 
it flowers during the autumnal months* 


■INDIA AND LONDON. 

This species enamels the swards of the Wes- 
tern Ghauts with its beautiful blossoms, has 
the same bitter stomachic principles for 
which theCentiana lutea is so much em¬ 
ployed, and it is believed may be used with 
advantage in lieu of gentian, for medicinal 
purposes. It is known in Mangalore aa 
country creat, and sold there at 1 anna 6 pie 
per lb. The name. Country Creyat, shows 
that it is used as a substitute for Creyat 
(Andrographis paniculata). —Ind A 71 . Med* 
Scieuce.,No. 6, p* 270. Cleghorn* See Chiretta. 
Opheliaelegans. 

EXACUM HYSSOPIFOLIUM. AYilld. 
Syn. of Cicendia byssopifolia.— Adans. See 
Chiretta. 

EXACUM TETRAGONUM. Ooda Che- 
retta Hind, purple Chiretta Eng. Koochuri 
Bengali. A most elegant plant, used as a 
tonic bitter. 
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Rupees. 

Is-10(1, per 1 

Rupee. 

l9. lOid. per 
Rupee. 

Is. lid. per. 
Rupee. 

Is. Hid. per 
Rupee. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

£ 

8. ^ 

D. 

£ 

S. 

D. 

£ 

S. 

D. 

£ 

s* 

D. 

100000 

0 

0 

91G6 

13 

4 

9275 

0 

0 

9583 

6 

8 

9791 

13 

4 

60000 

0 

0 

46>i3 

6 

8 

4687 

10 ! 

0 

4791 

13 

4 

4895 

10 

8 

40000 

u 

0 

3f50(j 

13 

4 

3750 

0 

0 

3833 

0 

8 

3916 

13 

4 

30000 

0 

0 

2750 

0 

0 

2813 

10 

0 

2875 

0 

0 
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10 

0 

•iOOOO 

0 

0 

1S33 

6 

8 

1875 

0 

0 

1916 

13 

4 1 

1958 

0 

8 

looro 

0 

0 

916 

13 

4 

937 

10 

0 

958 

6 

8 1 

079 

3 

4 
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0 

0 

46S 

6 

8 

4(;8 

16 

0 

479 

3 

4 

489 

11 

8 

4000 

0 

0 

3«6 

13 

4 

37.'> 

0 

0 

383 

6 

8 

. 391 

13 

4 

3000 

0 

0 

27.'} 

0 

0 

281 

6 

0 

287 

10 

0 

293 

15 


2000 

6 

0 

183 

6 

8 

187 

10 

0 

191 

13 

4 

195 

16 

1 8 
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0 

0 

91 

13 

4 

03 
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0 

95 

76 

8 

97 

18 

4 

500 

0 

0 

45 

16 

8 

46 

17 

c 

47 

18 

4 

48 

19 

2 
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0 

0 

36 

13 1 

4 

37 

10 

0 

38 

6 

8 

39 

3 

4 
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0 

0 

27 

10 1 

0 

28 

2 

0 

28 

15 

0 

29 

7 

6 

200 

0 

0 

18 

6 

8 

18 

1.5 

0 

19 

3 

4 

19 

11 

8 

100 

0 

0 

9 

S 

4 

9 

7 

0 

9 

11 

8 

9 

15 

10 

60 

' 0 

0 

4 

11 

8 

4 

13 

9 

4 

16 

10 

4 

17 

11 

40 

0 

0 

3 

13 

4 

3 

1.5 

0 

3 

16 

8 

S 

13 

4 

30 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

10 

3 

2 

17 

6 

2 

18 

9 

20 

0 

0 

1 

16 

8 

1 

17 

6 

1 

18 

4 

1 

19 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

18 

4 

0 

18 

0 

0 

19 

2 

0 

19 


5 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

9 

4i 

0 

9 

7 

0 

9 

9i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

C 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

7i 

0 

5 

9 

0 

6 

loi 

2 

0 

0 

0 ! 

3 

8 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

i J? 

0 

3 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

10 

0 

1 

lOj 

0 

1 


0 

1 

Hi 

0 

12 

1 0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

6 1 

0 

1 

! 3 

0 

1 


0 

8 

1 0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Hi 

0 

0 

lU 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6i 

0 

0 

5i 

0 

0 

6} 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4, 

0 

0 

4i 

0 

0 

4^ 

0 

0 

4i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2f 

0 

0 

24 

1 0 

0 

2 I 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

li 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 


0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

•1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0} 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

Oi j 

0 
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EXCHANaE TABLES INDIA’AND LONDON: LONDON AND INDIA. 
EXCHANGE TABLES—INDIA AND LONDON. 


Rupees. 

28. per 

Rupee. 

Sa. 

Rupee. 

2a. Id. per 
Rupee. 

2s. 2d. per 
Rupee. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

£ 

8. 

D. 

£ 

1 

D. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

loom 

0 

0 

10000 

0 

0 

10208 

8 

8 

10416 

13 

4 

10.833 

6 

3 

60000 

0 

0 

6000 

0 

0 

6104 

3 

4* 

5208 

0 

8 

6410 

13 

4 

40000 

0 

0 

4000 

0 

0 

40H3 

6 

8 

4! 06 

13 

4 

4333 

0 

8 

80000 

o 

o 

3000 

0 

0 

S062 

10 

0 

8125 

0 

0 

3260 

0 

0 

20000 

0 

0 

2000 

0 

0 

2041 

13 

4 

2083 

8 

8 

2106 

13 

4 

10000 

0 

0 

lOOO 

0 

0 

1020 

16 

8 

loll 

13 

4 

1083 

6 

8’ 

6000 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

610 

8 

4 

520 

10 

8 

641 

13 

4 

4000 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

408 

0 

8 

410 

13 

4 

433 

6 

8 

3000 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

306 

5 

0 

312 

10 

0 

825 

0 

0 

2000 

0 

^ 0 

200 

0 

0 

204 

3 

4 

208 

6 

8 

210 

13 

4 

1000 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

102 

1 

8 

104 

3 

4 

108 

0 

8 

600 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 1 

61 

0 

10 

62 

1 

S 

54 

3 

4 

400 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

10 

8 

41 

13 

4 

43 

6 

8 

1 300 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

12 

0 

31 

6 

0 

32 

10 

0 

200 

0 

o 

20 

0 

0 

20 

8 

4 

2) 

16 

8 

21 

13 

4 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 1 

1 4 

2 

10 

8 

4 

10 

16 

8 

60 

I ^ 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 2 

1 

5 

4 

2 

5 

8 

4 

40 1 

0 

1 0 


0 

0 

4 

i 1 

1 8 

4 

3 

4 

4 

6 

8 

30 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

0 

3 

6 

0 

20 

’ 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

]0 

2 

1 

8 

2 

3 

4 

10 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

10 

1 

1 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

JO 

0 

0 

10 


0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 


u 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

A 

12 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 


0 

1 

6il 

0 

1 

H 

u 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

oi 

0 

1 

1 

0 

A 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

6i 

4J 

0 

0 

H 

U 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4i 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

A 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

Si 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

li 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

li 

0 

0 

0 

0 

If 

1? 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Oil 

0 

0 

0| 

0 

“ 1 

o| 1 

0 

0 
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EXCHANGE TABLES—LONDON AND INDIA. 


sterling. 

Is. lOd. per 
Rupee. 


£ 

B. 

D. 

Rs. 

A, 

P. 


,10000 

0 

0 

109090 

14 

7 


6000 

0 

0 

64645 

7 

3 


4000 

0 

0 

43088 

6 

10 


8000 

0 

0 

82727 

4 

4 


2000 

0 

0 

21818 

2 

11 


1000 

0 

0 

10909 

1 

5 


600 

0 

0 

646't 

8 

9 


400 

0 

0 

4303 

10 

2 


800 

0 

0 

3273 

11 

8 


200 

0 

0 

2181 

13 

1 


100 

0 

0 

1080 

14 

7 


60 

0 

0 

645 

7 

3 


40 

0 

0 

430 

6 

lo 


80 

0 

0 

327 

4 

4 


20 

0 

0 

218 

2 

11 


10 

0 

0 

109 

1 

6 


6 

0 

0 

64 

8 

9 


4 

0 

0 

43 

10 

2 


8 

0 

0 

32 

11 

8 


2 

0 

0 

21 

13 

1 


1 

0 

0 

10 

14 

7 


0 


0 

8 

2 

11 


0 

lO 

0 

6 

7 

8 


0 

6 

0 

2 

11 

8 


o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

! 8 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

1 

8 

4 

3 

11 

2 

6 

0 

4 

8 

11 

2 

6 

9 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0 

0 

1 

f 0 

0 



Is. loid. per 
Rupee. 

Is. lid. per 
Rupee. 

Is. Hid. per 
Rupee. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

100cco 

10 

8 

101317 

13 

3 

102127 

10 

7 

63333 

6 

4 

62173 

14 

7 

6J063 

13 

3 

42600 

10 

8 

41739 

2 

1 

40S61 

1 

0 

32000 

0 

0 

31304 

6 

7 

30038 

4 

9 

21333 

6 

4 

20869 

9 

1 

*.^0425 

8 

6 

10666 

10 

8 

10431 

12 

0 

10712 

12 

3 

6333 

5 

4 

6217 

0 

3 

6100 

6 

2 

4260 

10 

8 

4173 

14 

,7 

4086 

1 

8 

3200 

0 

0 

8130 

6 


3003 

13 

3 

2133 

5 

4 

2080 

15 

4 

2042 

8 

10 

)006 

10 

8 

1043 

7 

8 

1071 

4 

6 

533 

6 

4 

621 

11 

lo 

610 

10 

8 

420 

10 

8 

417 

6 

3 

408 

8 

2 

320 

0 

0 

313 

0 

8 

306 

6 

2 

213 

5 

4 

208 

11 

2 

204 

4 

i 

106 

10 

8 

101 

5 

7 

102 

2„ 

1 

63 

6 

4 

62 

2 

9 

61 

I 

0 

42 

10 

8 

41 

11 

lo 

40 

13 

7 

82 

0 

0 

31 

4 

lo 

30 

10 

3 

2l 

6 

4 

20 

13 

ll 

20 

6 

V 10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

0 

n 

10 

3 

5 

8 

0 

0 

7 

13 

3 

7 

1 10 

. 7. 

5 

1 ^ 

4 

6 

3 

6 

5 

1 

8 

2 

10 

8 

2 

9 

9 

2 

1 8 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

0 

8 

1 

9 

7 

1 

9 

I 

1 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

2 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

7 

0 

8 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 
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EXERCISES OP SOLDIERS. 
EXCHANGE TABLES—LONDON AND INDIA. 


Sterling, 


2s. per 
Kupee. 


2s. OJd. per 
Rupee* 

2«. Id. per 
Rupee. 


2s. 2d. per 
Rupee. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 1 

A. 

P. 

1 

Rs. 

A. 

I*. 

Rs. 

A- 

P. 

lOOOO 

0 

0 

10(000 

0 

0 

97959 

2 

11 

96000 

0 

0 

92807 

11 

1 

60'JO 

0 

0 

60000 

o 

0 

48979 

9 

6 

48000 

0 

0 

461.53 

13 

6 

4000 

0 

0 

40000 

o 

0 

30183 

10 

9 

88400 

0 

0 

36923 

1 

3 

8000 

0 

0 

soooo 

0 

0 

29387 

12 

1 

28800 

0 

0 

27092 

4 

11 

2000 

0 

0 

2000tl 

0 

0 

19591 

13 

6 

10200 

0 

0 

lH4f)l 

8 

7 

1000 

0 

o 

JOOOO 

0 

o 

9796 

14 

8 

9600 

0 

o 

9230 

12 

4 

600 

0 

0 

6000 

0 

0 

4897 

16 

4 

4800 

0 

0 

4015 

6 

2 

400 

0 

0 

4000 

0 

0 

8918 

5 

11 

3840 

0 

0 

3692 

4 

11 

300 

0 

0 

8000 

0 

0 

2938 

12 I 

6 

2880 

0 

0 

2769 

3 

8 

200 

0 

0 

2000 1 

0 

0 

1959 

2 

11 

1920 

0 

0 

1840 

2 

6 

lOO 

0 

0 

looo 

o 

0 

979 

9 

6 

060 

0 

0 

923 

1 

3 

60 

0 

o 

600 

0 

0 

489 

12 

9 

4S0 

0 

0 

461 

8 

7 

40 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

391 

13 

5 

384 

o 

0 

369 

3 

8 

30 

0 

0 

'.’M) 

0 

o 

293 

14 

0 

2S8 

0 

0 

270 

14 

9 

20 

0 

0 

200 

0 

o 

195 

14 

8 

102 

0 

0 

184 

9 

10 

lo 

o 

o 

100 

0 

0 

97 

15 

4 , 

96 

o 

0 

92 

4 

11 

6 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

48 

15 

8 

48 

0 

0 

46 

2 

6 

4 

0 

1 0 

40 

0 

0 

39 

2 

11 

88 

6 

6 

* 80 

14 

9 

3 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

29 

6 

2 

28 

12 1 

lo 

27 

li 

1 

2 

0 

0 

20 

o 

0 

19 

9 

6 

19 

3 

2 

1« 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

9 

9 

9 

7 

9 

S 

8 

0 

16 

o 

7 

8 

0 

7 

6 

7 

7 

3 

2 

6 

14 

9 

0 

Hj 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

14 

4 

4 

12 

10 

4 

9 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

7 

2 

2 

6 

6 

2 

4 

11 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

15 

4 

1 

14 

9 

1 

13 

6 

o 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

7 

0 

1 

6 

2 

o 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

16 

8 

0 

15 

4 

0 

14 

9 

0 

] 

o 

0 

8 

0 

o 

7 

10 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

« 

0 

4 

0 

o 

3 

11 

0 

3 

10 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

4 

8 

o 

1 3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

o 

2 

7 

0 

2 

7 

o 

2 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

o 

2 

0 

o 

1 

ll 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

’0 

7 


EXERCISES OF SOLDIERS. Fencing 
is a graceful art, and one Liglily useful in 
eastern warfare. A good swords-man, full 
of confidence, with a supple wrist and ready 
with his point, has a capital chance of suc¬ 
cess against the sweep of the oriental scyme- 
tar. A single-stick player is greatly bone- 
fitted by a knowledge of the use of the foil. 
Bayonet fencing may be resolved into the 
lunge, parries carte and tierce, the feint, and 
the point, then a loose practice with knobbed 
sticks. Every man’s carriage and appear¬ 
ance are improved by fencing, to say no¬ 
thing of his health and the improvement of 
his chest. In largo barracks, a room might 
be set apart for fencing and for gymnastics 
generally. This would be much better than 
exercise round a billiard table. Regimen 
and exercises remove disease; fencing may 
thus materially benefit a sickly youth, and 
add vitality to his frame. The leather 
gauntlet to the elbow is supposed to 
defend the arm from a sabre cut, but a 
swords-man who can divide a lemon on the 
open hand, cut through an inch of lead, or 
sever a leg of mutton with a sweep from left 
to right, would soon “walk through” the 
gauntlet, if it be not provided with flat pieces 
of steel inside. An invisible shield may be 
worn inside the left sleeve, on which unex- 
peet^ defence to receive a stroke and return 


with a point. One of these was offered for 
the acceptance of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
on the formation of the new police, when 
they used to be so murderously assailed by 
ruffians. General Dallas, Governor of St. 
Helena, used to show the cavalry jacket be 
wore at the time of the siege of Seringapa- 
tam ; it was “ first-rate,” coming well over 
the hips, and the shoulders and top of the 
arm defended by silver chain work. A score 
of maitres d’armes might be got up, one for 
each of the large garrisons, by selecting smart 
non-commissioned officers. A knowledge 
of Boxing prevents men resorting to the 
cowardly knife to settle their quarrels, when 
their natural weapons suffice. First-class 
sparrers seldom or never have occasion to 
use the naked fist, though they have the 
power and the skill to do so. Nothing gives 
a man confidence in his own powers so well, 
or sets him better on his legs than practis-. 
ing the art of self-defence, with the gloves. 
Nothing makes him more alert and springy, 
suppleing the joints and giving quickness to 
the eye. Besides moving round one’s anta¬ 
gonist to plant the scientific blow, both arms 
are brought into play in boxing, and only 
one in fencing; this is a superiority which 
boxing has over fencing as a manly exercise. 
The principal thing to check among sparrers 
is loss of temper; if a man cannot control bis 
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EXERCISES (5P soldiers. 


temper on getting a blow from a muffled 
hand, he ought not to put on the gloves 
for the agreeable practice of sparring. 
Quickness and liglitly hitting (as with single¬ 
stick) is best; according to the size and 
weight of the individual,apair of dumbbells 
exercised daily give great additional powers 
to the boxer, who, with the body well plant¬ 
ed on the bent legs, left foot advanced, tlie 
hands lightly playing in front of the chest, 
the blow delivered with a swing from the 
shoulder straight between the eyes oi* above 
the waistband, stopped for tholioad with the 
fore-arm, the nails turned outwards, or for 
the body, on ilie arm, the nails turned inward, 
illustrates scientific boxing. 

Extension Motions ,—as practised in the 
barrack square, are of the greatest service in 
banishijig flio fustic air, openinp’ f lic che.st, 
and giving freedom and grace to tlic limbs. 
To prevent stooping, and to give a tendency 
to preserve an upright position, the people 
of India practise a simple and excellent 
manoeuvre on the ground or against the pro¬ 
jecting corner of a wall. Extended on the 
ground supported by their toes and hands 
or placing themselves opposite a wall they 
raise and lower the body, from and to the 
ground, they press the wall first with the 
right hand, turning the head to the left, and 
then with the left hand, turning the head to 
the right, and so alternaiely dozens of times, 
finishing by sinking to tlieir heels half a 
dozen times to supple their logs. This simple 
exercise is particularly recommended to < he 
notice of gymnasts. Bringing the hands to 
the front, then over the head, the fingers 
touching, extending the arras and bringing 
them to tile side, bending over till the hands 
touch the feet, throwing the hands to the 
rear and making them meet in front alter¬ 
nately arealleasy anduseful practices and pre¬ 
parations for the Indian club exercise, admir¬ 
able as it is for the back, arms, and loins. 

Walking .—Nothing is more important for 
the Infantry officer or soldier than tlie power 
of walking a considerable distance without 
This cannot be acquired by occa- 



pfforts and walking long distances at 
2^ar intervals ; such, instead of being 
fiial, is very hurtful. The irregular 
\ will say, “ I feel much the worse, 

J of the better, of the long walk I took 
Jrning.” Whereas, a man in the daily 
J six or eight miles a day. 

iteiwals of rest, will not be knocked 
en put to twenty or twenty-five miles 
We are taught to turn out our 
king 5 the American Indians,liow- 
the foot straight, walk lightly 
0 1 \ of the foot, and make no 

^ se 


wee. 
0 
0 
o 
0 
0 
0 


noise with the heel, as those white men who 
walk clumsily do. Our soldiers are taught to 
keep the arms quiet in walking, whereas the 
Russians, Avith the fire-lock in the left hand, 
swing the right hand right across the body 
to help them on. 

The highland kilt is well adapted for walk¬ 
ing, as are the breeches of the Tyrolese, 
open at the knee. The long Alpen stock 
is a wonderful help among hills, and gives 
a man a tliird leg as it were. The dress of 
the Erench Zouave is admirable. For daily 
practice, a mile a quarter of an hour will 
be found the best rate for most men who 
would pretend to be walkers ; among the 
men of the day the walking pOAvers were re¬ 
markable of General Sir Colin Campbell 
(Lord Clyde), an early riser, temperate and 
light of foot. 

Orer exertion is most ImrtfuL —Some fine 
young men, tliough they have won a wager 
to march ten miles in two hours, equipped 
in heavy marching order, with firelock, belts, 
pack, and sixty rounds of ammunition, yet 
liavo injured their constitution thereby ; old 
gymnasts should not encourage these great 
trials of strength and endurance, as they in¬ 
jure instead of benelitting the athlete.Among 
the first pupils of the Rolands of Edin¬ 
burgh, were the fine men, Leith and Horn, 
models of muscular development, and casts 
of whose limbs are preserved—both have 
long ceased to walk this fair earth, self-sacri¬ 
ficed from overtasking tlieir strength. Hood’s 
strong man broke down attempting to lift 
the best bower anchor of the “ Chesapeake.” 

Dancing .—As an exhilarating exercise, 
should be encouraged iu barrack rooms, and 
as an assistant to good walking. The sol¬ 
diers of the noble Black Watch had no objec¬ 
tion to a reel during a halt on an ordinary 
march, this, in fact, with the music of the 
pipes, sub Jove, bad always a most enliven¬ 
ing effect on tho column. Singing (also of 
great importance to cultivate) usually end¬ 
ing the march, after the way-side dance. 

Running .—The best runners are those who 
liave power of limb, combined with good 
wind. In running, “those magnificent sa¬ 
vages,” the Kaffirs, excel, trotting over 
seventy miles a day on emergencies; their 
legs are like pillars. The late Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie Frazer, a very powerful man, said 
that he ran across Scotland in one day; this 
was accomplished at a part in the North 
whore it is seventy miles in breadth. The 
Avind was behind him, and with his kilt on 
he Avent away before it, full sail, down along 
valley. A tolerably thick sole may do for 
walking, but not for a runner. In the woods 
of America, the Indians mocassins have no 
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soles at all, that is, tlie upper and sole are 
of one thickness, giving perfect freedom to 
the foot on the soft surface of grass, leaves, 
and vegetable mould. Frequent practice 
over 100 y«ards is best, and with the arms 
well trussed ; after that 1,000 yards, and be¬ 
fore the steeple-chase up hill is attempted, 
as a feat for accomplished runners. Lieut. 
Machell, l4tli regiment, won the Irish 
Champion’s belt, by running 150 yards in 
17 seconds at Cork, and L’OO yards in 23 
seconds. But with this, as with other ex-- 
ercises, men ‘‘ rejoicing in their youth,” 
should not be provoked to attempt more tliau 
will do them good ; heart disease is oft-times 
the result of excessive running and rowing. 

J^ichhif} up Stones .—To pick up a hundred 
stones separately, and place tliem in a basket 
within the hour is a good practice in run¬ 
ning, and should of course be begun slowly, 
picking up the first fifty to got into wind, 
then taking the most distant stones is the 
trick.” This was once done in 37^ minutes 
though 55 minutes is very fair G,} miles with 
the stooping. 

A each race^ though it is more properly 
jumping than running, always affords great 
amusement, and is a good finish for a com¬ 
petition in manly exercises. 

Leaping .—The apparatus for leaping is 
very simple for soldiers’ competition ; two 
light posts driven into the ground, and 
pierced with gimlet holes for pegs to sup¬ 
port a cross bar; by this, the high leap is 
practised with or without a run, and a good 
leaper can manage, with a run, the height 
of his chin. The long leap with and without 
a run follows, and very good jumping with a 
run may be reckoned at from 17 to 21 feet. 

The hop, step, and jump, is a favourite com¬ 
petition. The deep leap, or one from a height 
descending, is iiseful, and care should be 
taken not to alight on the heel, but on tho 
toes, to avoid ajar to tho system, 30feet 
may be dropped with safety after some gra¬ 
dual practice. Vaulting over gates is a fa¬ 
vourite amusement with active young men, 
also the leaping pole for clearing brooks, and 
going across country with greater facility. 

Tutting, §"c., or throwing a shot, stone, or 
square weight, is much practised by artil¬ 
lerymen, as pitching the caber or young pine 
tree, is by Highlanders. Lifting weights is 
a good trial of strength if overstraining bo 
avoided, 5001bs. may be raised by many men 
without difficulty, by standing over the body 
to be raised, introducing a stout stick into a 
rope surrounding the 5001b. weight, stoop¬ 
ing, then grasping the stick with the hands 
before and behind, and then gradually rising. 
OlmMng —The thick mast, then poles and 


i ropes, ladders hand over hand, <fcc., are 
strengthening exercises. Whilst exploring 
in tlie woods of New Brunswick some of the 
branchless trunks,were climbed,for the pur¬ 
pose of observation, by having irons strapped 
inside the legs and under the feet, and at 
the extremity of them, next the heels, were 
spikes to stick into tlie wood like bear’s 
claws. Practice with the Eastern toddy 
drawer’s apparatus would be useful, A sim¬ 
ple apparatus for climbing, &c., may be set 
up in a barrack square, by resting one of the 
ladders usually found there against a gable, 
having a stout rope hanging from it, also a 
triangle, consisting of a bar of wood and a 
couple of ropes, swinging at the height of 
seven feet form the ground for the usual 
exercises of the gymnastic school on tho ho¬ 
rizontal pole; ]iear the canteen, and for the 
ainnsementof thenienin barracks,skittles,the 
nine holes, and quoits should be arranged. 

Sivimming .—If a body of troops be quar¬ 
tered convenient to water, it is of great im¬ 
portance they sliould be taught to swim. 
Besides promoting health, muscular deve¬ 
lopment, and good spirits, swimming is of 
tho higlieat utility to a British soldier, es¬ 
pecially moving as he does so often across 
tho ocean to foreign stations, east, south and 
west, and liable to the chances of wrecks at 
sea and accidents in crossing rivers. Various 
swimming belts are recommended ; those to 
inflate have saved men’s lives, and have also 
lost them, for the substance of which they 
are made is perishable and the belt collapses 
sometimes, after being laid by, and will not 
hold air. Captain Bond, 14th Regiment, 
and late 12th Lancers, was saved by one 
of the air belts, after being four hours in 
the water, on the occasion of the fearful 
wreck of the Birkenhead steamer at the Cape 
of Hood tlope, and seeing at first strong 
swimmers pass him, whom he afterwards 
came up with, miserably perishing from ex¬ 
haustion and the sharks. The only reliable 
belt is composed of flat pieces of cork, nine 
inches long, four broad, and two thick, 
sown into a stout belt, which, when 
folded together, occupies little space in a 
carpet bag; this is imperishable angular 
hollow till swimmers lately patent¬ 
ed by an officer of the Royal Navy. 
Where there are no safety belts on the 
occasion of a wreck, the expedient of 
empty and corked bottles, or gourds placed 
under the arms, and inside a Jersey shirt, 
with a strap round the waist, may be resort¬ 
ed to. Many valuable lives are yearly lost 
from ignorance of the simple principles of 
floating in salt water (naturally sosustain- 
I ing for tho human body) ; from the mere 
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act of keeping the head up, the back hollow- and something in this way always in pros¬ 
ed, and the hands down, and moving them pect, attaches men to their corps, and pro- 
gently and horizontally under the surface, duces a laudable pride in the noble pro- 
the body is supported upright in the water, fession of arms .—TJeut Col, Sir J, E, 
For bold and powerful swimming, and div- Alexander^ on manly exercise for soldiers in 
ing fearlessly into deep water, practice is re- United Service Magazine for November 1858. 
quired; but two lessons are sometimes all EXCCECARIA, Species ? Thur-ro-tha, 
that are necessary to set men going as swim- Burm. A Tavoy wood, 
mers, and as were practised formerly by the EXCCECARIA AGALLOCHA. Linn, 
light company, 14bh Regiment, who had a Roxb. W, Ic. 

boat found them to exercise in rowing and Arbor excoecans. Rumph. Amb. ii. 179, 80. 
to learn swimming thusA six feet pole of Sunder- ^nebaya-za, Bubk. 

was rigged out horizontally from the stern Telia keeriyagass, Singh. 

of the boat; at the end of the pole was an Kayau, „ „ Chetfcu, Tel. 

iron ring, a rope passed tlirough this ; one ^yiere it is very 

end of the rope was held by the instructor common near the sea. It grows freely 
in the boat, at the other end of the rope was Sunderbuns, is plentiful in the Ran- 

a girth, which supported the learning swim- gccjj Tonghoo districts, and grows 

mer round the chest m the water till he was through the Eastern Archipelago. The Ben- 
directed, with elevated head and concave Ugaru indicates a belief that it 

spine, to strike quietly forward with his yields the fragrant Aloe-wood of commerce, 
hands, and backwards frog-like, with his hut this does not seem to be the case. Dr. 
legs, whilst an assistant rowed leisurely into 0’Shaughnessy,at oneplace, saysfp. 663)that 
water of any depth It is of advantage, to its wood is knotty grey or blackish, smooth 
have a floating platform, round the edge of resinous. But Dr. McClelland describes 
which the teacher walks holding a string it as white coloured, and adapted to every 
which passes round the learner s chest and purpose of house building. The sap is de- 
supports him in his first essay. A scanty scribed as extremely acrid, and as causing 
portion of raiment should be provided as t agony if, in cutting down the tree, any 
the swimmer 8 costume, and canvas slippers "f ^ fail into the eyes. Hence Rnmphius 
are also useful on pebbly shores. In India, « oxccecans” or blinding, and this is 

rapid rivers are swam with a string of probably correct as Rnmphius himself be- 
gourds round the waist, or under the arms, came, from some cause, blind at the early 
In Africa, by means of a wooden horse, otU. Thwaites En. PI. Oey. McClelland. 
that IS, a log or largo branch of a tree, with o'HUughnessv, p. 563. 
a peg driven into it, to hold on by with one EXCCECARIA JAMETTIA. Sprenq. 
hand, whilst the other hand and feet propel. Tiger’s mUk tree. Eng. | Kametti, Maieai. 

Oompeiitions.—R's.QVci^GS being encourag- Grows on the western coast of India. It 
ed and promoted out of doors in fine wea- abounds in an acrid juice, from which a good 
ther, an empty barrack-room or hut being kind of caoutchouc may be prepared.— ZJse- 
set apart as a winter gymnasium, it is dosi- ful Plants. 

rabletohave, every few weeks, competi- EXCCECARIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Jach 
tions to keep the practice alive, and make Common in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
men as in the old border charters, strong at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet’—Thw. 
for feichten,” instead of weak from strong En. PI Zeyl, p. 269. Jack Cal, Journ, of 
drink. Competitions succeed best if a good Nat, Hist. IV, p, 386. 
deal be left to the men themselves, whilst EXIDIA AURICULA Fries. 

modei’ate prizes from the gymnastic fund Jew’s Ear Fungus. One of the Thallogens, 
suffice. Three officers may form a com- of almost universal growth and used medi- 
mittee to get materials for the roped ring, cinally, 

and arrange preliminaries. To prevent EXIDIA HISPIDULA, one of the edi- 
delay between the games, the names of in- ble fungi of China, 
tending competitors should be collected EXILE TREE. Thevetia neriifolia. 

the day before, and one game be rolled into EXOCETUS. A genus of fishes belong* 

another, and two or three hours, at most, ing to the Abdominal Malacopterygii, form- 
occupied by them. The Judges should be ing part of the family Exocidess. Their peo- 
non-commissioned officers, and the whole toral fins are very long, nearly equal to the 
conducted with strict impartiality, and in length of the body. The fish to escape its 
perfect good humour. enemies rises into the air and its pectoral 

Theatrical amusements —are very well also, fins vibrate while wet, and re-vibrate as often 
but manly exercises promote self-respect, as they pass through a crest wave^ wetting 
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the fins afresh. Some of the fish proceed 
from 70 to 250 yards. There are several 
species. Exocetus volitans. Linn, the fly¬ 
ing fish; E. solitarius ; E. evolans; E. exi- 
liens ; E. mesogaster. The E. volitans is 
nsiially 10 or 12 inches long, hut attains to 
15 or 20 inches. Thirty-two seconds is the 
greatest length of time that their flight has 
been observed, and distance accomplished 
250 yatds. They are captured by torch 
light in the West Indies. Collingivood^ Ben¬ 
nett's Oatherlnga of a Naturalist. Bllcmore. 

EXOGENS. See Chenopocliacea}. 

EXOGYHA. See Pecten spondyloideum. 

EXOSTEM A. See Cinchona. 

EXOTIC PLANTS have been extensive¬ 
ly introduced into India. The house of 
Timur and of that, particularly, Baber, 
Akber and Jehangir, brought many of the 
trees of their native countries into India, 
Baber, whenever ho found leisure in the 
midst of his active life, diversified with 
multitudinous vicissitudes, formed a garden. 
Akber followed up the plans of Baber, an<l 
introduced the gardeners of Persia and 
Tartary, who succeeded with many of their 
fruils, as poaches, almonds, (both indigenous 
to Rnjpootana,) pistachios, &c. To Jehangir’s 
Commentaries we owe the knowledge that 
tobacco was introduced into India in bis 
reign ; but in latter years, the British have in¬ 
troduced Cinchona, many of the Acacisis, 
the Eucalyptus, discovered the tea plant, in¬ 
troduced Sorghum sacliaratum, Divi-llivi, 
and the Musa tcxialis, or Manilla hemp was 
brought through Colonel Balfour from the 
Eastern Archipelago. Multitudes of exotic 
flowering plants have been introduced into 
India. ToeVs Rajasthan. 

EXPORTS. See Cotton manufactures. 
India, Pood plants, Rice, Java. 

EYDOUX, Seo. 

EYES, PAINTING mentioned in 2 Kings 
ix 30, Jer. iv. 30, Ezek xxiii. 40) and tiring of 
the bead is still common in every eastern 
country. In painting the eyes, maJiomedans 
use two substances, lamp black (Koli’l) and 
grey oxide of antimony, the lattei’ the men 
use, and the women use lamp black. 

EYRE, MajorGcneral Sir Vincent, k.c.s.i., 
born 22nd January 1811, author of 
Military Operations at Caubul 1842 ; Prison 
sketches 1843. Metallic Roads 1856. He 
was a prisoner under Mahomed Akbar Khan 
in Afghanistan. His defence of Arrah in 
the revolt of 1857 virtually suppressed the re¬ 
bellion in Shahabad. He exerted ])imself 
and was the founder of the town of Esapur 
nearDehraDhoon atthe base of theHimalayas. 

EYUBI, a descendant of Salah-ud-Din, 
the Saladin of the Crusaders. The family are 


EZRA. 

known as the Hassan Keif, and occupy the 
district of Shirwan. In Mr. Rich’s time, tho 
bey was powerful and independent. SeeKafra. 

EZIONGEBER, on tho shores of tho Reel 
Sea, 1 Kings ix & 20, is a little port at the 
head of tho Elamitic, or eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea. This town more naturally belonged 
to the Midianites of Sinai, or rather to their 
friends the Plgyptians. It was afterwards 
called Bercnics by tho Ptolemies ; and its 
place is still pointed out by tho Egyptian 
name of tlie valley in wliicli it stood as Was- 
ly Tabc, tho valley of tho city. Solomon’s 
ships sent from Eziongeber, brought homo 
chiefly gold from Ophir, no doubt the town 
known seven centuries later under the name 
of the Golden Berenice, and not many miles 
from the modern Souakin, where gold was 
more common than in every other place of 
trade. Prom Ophir they also brought pre¬ 
cious stones and ebony. Sharp's JELlstory of 
Egypt Yol. i. 107. 

EZRA, tho prophet scribe is called by 
the maboniedans, Ozair. According to 
maliomodan tradition, l^zra was of the race of 
Jacob, of the tribe of Levi, and fourteenth 
in descent from Aaroi\. They say that tho 
Holy Scriptures, and all tiie scribes and 
doctors who could read and interpret them, 
excepting a few who wore taken captives to 
Babylon, were involved in the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra 
who was then very young, was among tho 
captives, and continued to read and teach 
the law of God to his countrymen during 
their captivity. At tho end of the captivity, 
Ezra returned to Jerusalem, and some say 
there, some, near Babylon, while ho was oc¬ 
cupied in weeping over tlie ruined city and 
temple of God, he said to liimself, 
“ How can flillen Jerusalem ever rise again !” 
No sooner had he conceived this thought 
than God struck him dead, and he remain¬ 
ed so for one hundred years, when he was 
raised again, and employed the rest of his 
days on earth in explaining the word of God 
to the Jews. The Christians of the East 
Say that Ezra drank three times of a well 
in which the holy fire had been hid, and 
that thus he received the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, which rendered him capable of re¬ 
establishing the Holy Scriptures among his 
countrymen. About 100 miles above Koorna, 
on the right bank of the Tigris, is bis tomb. 
It is a pretty inosqne of tesselatcd brick 
work, surmounted by a green cupola, and 
the corners and tops of the tomb are orna¬ 
mented with large balls of copper gilt. 
Rich's residence in Koordisan, Vol. ii. p. 390. 
Mignan Travels^ p. 9. Townsend Ouiram. 
and UqvoIocIc^ p, 308. See Kooma : Tigris 
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F* This English letter has a perfect 
representative in the ^ p of the Arabic, 

Persian and Hidustani, bnt has no repre¬ 
sentative in Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahratti, 
Guzerathi, Bengali, Uriya, Telugn, Karuata, 
Tamil and Malayalam. The Mahratta peo¬ 
ple, however, prononnce it distinctly, the 
sound of F being given by them to that of the 
English and Hindi ph. The Mohawks of 
N. America, as also the Hurons and the 
tribes called the six nations never articulate 
with their lips. They have no p, 1, m, f, v, 
or w,—no labials of any kind. In the 
Society islands, the gutturals arc wholly 
absent *, and in China, neither the d, nor r, 
is used, and g, h, ph. and f, in the non- 
Aryan tongues are often interchanged. 

FAARSI, Jap. a varnish, in use, in 
Japan, of an inferior kind supposed to be 
from the Rhus vernix but adulterated with 
the varnishes of India and Siam. 

FABAOE.^E. The Beau tribe, legumin¬ 
ous plants, of which 284 species belong to 
New Holland and Polynesia ; 42 to Japan 
and China 12 to Timor: 14 to Persia, 20 to 
Arabia, and 891 species in the B. Indies and 
Java, arranged under 133 genera. Voigt. 
FABA YULGARIS. M(ench. 


Vicia faha, Ltnn. 

Common boan, Eng. 

Bakla, Hind. 

Kaiun, N. W., Himm. 


Chaatang, N. W., IIimm. 
Ncikshan, „ 

Piunis, Anglo-Tam. 


This is found wild in the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Sungnam at an eleva¬ 
tion of 8,000 to 14,000 feet. Cultivated 
from time immemorial for food for man and 
beast as a vegetable, or the beans arc ground 
into flour .—Clegliom Punjab Report p. 60. 
Dr. /. L. Stewart. 

FABACE^. Leguminous plants. See 
Halbergia leguminosie. 

FAC AS. Port. Knives. 

FACBERI. SiNon. In Ceylon two sorts 
of Crotalaria, which grow there pretty plenti¬ 
fully, viz. 0. laburnifolia, and rctusa, both 
witn yellow flowers. Thunherg's, Travels. 
Vol. IV. j). 185. 

FADANIYA. Hind. Urinary and intesti¬ 
nal calculi, the bezoar stones. See Bezoar. 

FADUJAR, also Hajr-ul-bnchcr. Arab. 
Bezoar. 

FAT)VT. Pers. Hind. Servant—Devoted 


servant. 


FAGOPYRUM BSOULENTUM. 

Cultivated in India. FI. small, bright- 
yellow, Febr.; fr. March and April. Seeds 
of a pleasant, sweet, warmish taste, used 
for culinary and medicinal purposes, especi¬ 
ally among the natives. Voigt. 24. See Con¬ 
fection of Black pepper. 

F^NUM. Lat. Hay. 

F^TTD CASSIA. See Cassia tora. 

I FAGARA OCTANDRA. See Tacama- 
hac. 

FAGARA PIPERITA, the Pepper-bush 
of Japan. The leaves, as well as the ber¬ 
ries, have a spicy taste, arc heating, and at 
the same time rather disagreeable to the 
palate. Thunherg^s Travels. Vol. Ill.p. 62. 

FAGARA RHETSA. Roxb. Syn. of Xan- 
thoxylon rbetsa.— D. 0. 

FAGHUREH JxABRONG. A spice of 
Assam and Himalayas. 

FAGONIA CRETICA. Linn. 

Spalaglizai, N. W. Himm. I Damiya, N. W. Himm. 
Dliama, „ | 

A small spinous weed common in most 
parts of the Punjab plains, and occurring 
in Affghanistan to about 3,500 feet. The 
plant is given as a febrifuge and tonic, 
and Dr. Bellew states that, in the Peshawar 
valley, it is administered to children as a 
prophylactic against small-pox. J)r. J, L, 
Stewart. 

FAGOPYRUM. A genus of plants of the 
Nat. Ord. Polygonacejo, of which P. cymo- 
snm, P. esculentum, P. fagopyrum and P. ta- 
taricum are known in India. Dr. Stewart 
thinks tliere are three species in northern 
India. 

FAGOPYRUM EMARGINATUM. Meisn. 


F.. vulgaris,-? 

Buckwheat, Eng, 

Obal, Hind. 


Ogal,' Hini), 

Bliappar, „ 

Phulan, „ 


This i.s found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
13,000 feet. At high elevations, cultivated 
to a great extent, this, with reddish flowers, 
is generally said to grow lower than P. ea- 
eulentum, but lie has seen both on the Sutlej 
at the same level, about 8,500 feet. Oleg^ 
horiij Punjab Report^ p. 66. Dr. J. L, Stew¬ 
art. 

FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM. 


Polygonum fagopyrum, Smith, 
Buckwheat, Eng. | Paphra, Punjabi, 


F.^NICULUM PANMORI. D. G. 

Anothum panmori. Roxb. ii. S4. 


Razoeanuj, 

Arxu. \ 

Bad! an, 

Pers. 

Mooreo, 

Beng. ' 

Moodorika. 

Sansc. 

Goowa raooree. 


Dewadooroo, 

SiNGU. 

Waroalee, 

Guz, 

Rata-enduru, 

ff 

Sonf, 

Hind. 

Poriin Siragam, 

Tam. 

Mayuri, 

Panmuohri, 


Pedda gillafcara, 

Ticl. 


This has an erect stem, without prickles. 
It is found ill the Sutlej valley between Ram¬ 
pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 13,000 
feet. At high elevations, this and F, 
emarginatum are cultivated to a great ex¬ 
tent. It grows on the worst and poorest 
soils, and is often sown as food for game, 
it is a native of Persia and other Asia^ 
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FAGRiEA FRAGRANS. FAIR. 

tic countries, but was introduced into Coromandeliaua; Malabarica and Zeylanica, 
Europe by the Crusaders; and in many the properties of which are not known,— 
parts of France, where it is commonly grown, Eev. Mr. Mason's Tenasserim^ Oofptain Dance's 
is called Saracen cornj so much is it Eeport, Dr. McClelland's Report. 
esteemed in Belgium, that M. Bory St. FAGU. Hind. Ficus carica j—Faguri 
Vincent says he was shown the tomb of the Hind. F. caricoides. 

person who is reported to have first brought FA-HIAN, the Fo-kue-ki of Remusat, 
it into that country. Bahington. Manual of Klaproth, Landresse, a Chinese buddhist 
British Botany; Burnett^ Outlines of Botany, traveller in India, Kotau (Yu-than) and 
quoted in Eng. Cyc. Clegliorn'sFuujalf Report Tibet in A.D, 399-400, along with Hoei- 
p. 66, hing. Fa-Hian with Hooi-king, and other 

FAGOPYRUM POLYGONUM, was sent Chinese pilgrims reached Yu-than or Khu- 
for exhibition to Lahore from tho hills of tan, in A.D. 399-400. Fahian then travelled 
the N. W. Himalaya and from Amritsar and by Tsu-bo and Yuhoei and over the Tsu-Ling 
Hushyarpur in the plains. mountains southwards to Kie-Chha the 

FAGR-^A FRAGRANS. Roxh. modern Ladak where he rejoined Hoei- 

Annah-beng, Burm ? of Martaban. From Kie-Chha the pilgrims pro- 

A-nan, Rijrm ? of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. ccecled westward to Tho-ly which they 
Annan-tha. Burm ? of do. do. do. reached in one month. Fa-hian came to 

This useful tree grows in Martaban, India, overland by way of Tartary and 
Tenasserim, inland, particularly up tho At- Cabul, visited Ceylon and sailed thence to 
taran river: is very abundant in Amherst, Java. On his return, he left behind him an 
Tavoy and Mergui, and in the islands of the account of his travels called Foe Koue Ki 
Tenasserim Coast. Its maximum girtli 4 or an account of the Buddhist countries. At 
cubits, and maximum length 20-25 feet, but the time of his visit. Buddhism was still 
of so slow growth that the Burmese refer to tho dominant religion, though Vaishnava 
it in a proverb. When seasoned, it sinks in doctrines were gaining ground. Cal. Rev. 
water. In Martaban, it is described as a com- Gimninghaniy Ladak. Sec Airuii, Buddha, 
pact, hard, yellow and very beautiful wood. India, p. 364. Inscriptions 378, 384. 

In Tenasserim, also, as a very hard and ex- FAIENCE. Fk. Delft, 

cellent timber. In Amherst, Tavoy and FAILI, a tribe of Kurds. They are also 

Mergui, though almost imperishable, it is called the Bakhtiari and dwell in the moun- 
not found capable of bearing so heavy a tainous part of Kirmanshah.See Kurdistan, 
strain as some of the other valuable woods FAILSUN. G reek. Turk. Spogel seeds, 

of the province. It bears a breaking weight FAIL ZAMAN, amongst the Rajputs, 

of 400 to 500 lbs. and its chief value as a security for good behaviour: Hazir zaman, 
timber is its imperishability when exposed security for rc-appearance. 
to water or damp. Mr. Riley and Captain FAIR Eng. A fair, called in India, a 
Dance say that the teredo navalis will not mela, or assemblage is held periodically at 
attack it, and Captain Dance mentions that many places. Tho system is known to most 
neither heat nor moisture will warp or rot Asiatic nations, and has been followed up 
it, that it is impervious to the attacks of with eminent success in Russia, and exists 
ants, and that the posts of a wharf at Tavoy, in full force in Toorkistan, North of Hindoo- 
whioh for several years had daily, a.s the Koosh, itis not unknown in some parts of 
tides flowed and ebbed, been partly dry and tho Cabool dominions, and lias long been 
partly wot, continued untouched by the familiar to the natives of India. The cele- 
worms. It is used for building houses, brated fair at Hurd war will immediately 
kyoungs, zyats, <fec. as posts for buddhist edi- occur to most, and, besides it, numerous 
flees, piles for bridges, wharves, &o., but for mela,’’ or assemblages, take place in dif- 
lay purposes only by the English, as the ferent parts of the country. In Asia every- 
Burmese regard it as too good for the laity thing yet contributes to give them vigour, 
and say it ought to be confined to sacred and they flourish as the only means by which 
purposes. Hence, as the phoongies orBurmese nations distant from each other, and the 
priests look on it as a sacred tree, Annan population ofwhich is often widely spread, 
wood has been more preserved in the forests can be readily supplied with articles of home 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui than any and foreign produce. The merchants who 
other valuable wood : it is scattered thickly carry on the trade from India to Cabool 
over the alluvial plains together with S trych- are principally Lobanee Afghans, whose 
nos nux vomica. It has been recommended country lies westward of the river between 
for railway sleepers. Dr. Wight, in leones, Dera IsmaclKhan and Cabool, and they now 
figures three species of this genus, viz., F. make an annual journey to and from theso 
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places, bi inging with them the productions as Hungary, to visit the shrine of a Santon> 
of Afghanistan, and taking back those of Gal-bava, and travel into Tenasserim and 
India and Europe. Being a pastoral race, Burmah. One whom we recently met near 
they arc thoir own carriers *, and being brave, Ilingolee, in the Dekhan, was a native of the 
they reqHire no protection but their ovvnarnis. Punjab, bub had been to Ceylon. Mergui, 
They leave the rugged mountains of the west Tavoy, Rangoon and Moulmein, As a gene- 
at Drabund, and assemble at Dera Ismael nil i‘ule, in India, the fikirs are now a low, 
Khan, whore they dispose of some of their pro- ])rofligate set of men, held in great disesteem 
perty; others proceed lower down the Indus by all classes ot the community and some of 
to Dera GhazeeKhan, orcrossto ]\looltau and them are utterly degraded in habits and mode 
Bhawulpoor, where their wants iu a return of life. The bulk of them arc Bo-Sharra 
supply of goods, are sometimes to ])o pro- literally, witliout law, i. e., do not act up to 
cured. Failing this, the Lohauces pass into the precepl.s of jMahomed. but are latitudina- 
India, and even to Calcutta and Bombay, rians. a few arc Ba-Sharra. or with law, fol- 
The Lohanee and all other traders descend lowing mahornedanism. The latter are the 
from Bokhara and Cabool about the month Salik, ihe Be-Sharra are the Majziib, Azad, 
of November, and set out on their rohirii iu Russool slialii, l^hnam shahi. Kalandar aro 
the end of April. In the Russian Empire, of both sects. JlerldoU Kanoon-i-Islam. See 
Fairs have been founded in tlie rneinory Darvesli. Snti. 
of man, at wliicli business to tlic amount FA b. Mahr. Fruit of any tree, 
of Ihj0,0u0,000 of roubles, or about FALASHA. A Semitic race in Africa. 
10,000,000/. sterling is now transacted, and FALCO. The falcon, a genus of birds 
this is even on the increase. The removal several species of which occur in India. With 
of the great fair of Maccaire to Nejnei has live or six exeepLons only, the whole of the 
only served to give commerce a greater European diurnal birds of prey are met with 
impetus. Barnes in Piepers East India Caltd in India, many of them being much cornmon- 
and Ajfijlianlstw^ pp. 103 to 109. er in this country, and they are associated 

FAIRY HAIR. Eng. Adiantnm capillns with iiuinerons otlier species unknown in Eii- 
Veneris. The Persians give the naiuo of rope. The Eutolmactos fasciatiis. (Falco 
Mu-i-Pari or Hair of the Fairy, to SaxilVaga Bonellii of de la Marmora)inhabits the south- 
Btenophylla, Hoyle. See Ferns. orn parts of Europe, with Asia and N. 

.FAIZABAD. IIiNi>. The capital of Badak- Africa; being replacoal iu S. Africa by Eu. 
lishaii.. Tlio people are purer Iranians bellioosiis: In India and Ceylon is far from 
than tlio Tajik. rare but confined to the hilly parts. Hierae- 

FAKHTAI. A grey color, probably from tus pennattis, inhabits If. Ifuropo, Asia, Af- 
Fakhtah,” Hind, a dove. rica. India generally, and Ceylon,: differing 

FAKIR. Hind, from Fukr, Arab, amaho- very little (if at all) from H. morphnoides 
medfin religious mendicant. Their iVrsian of Australia, a rare species in Europe. Prof, 
name is Darvesli, from Dar, a door and Schlegol doubtstheproper habitat of tliis bird: 
vihtan to bog, but the Persian Darvesli is sy- it is not uncommon in India, proving much 
nouymous with tlie Arabic Fakir. Original- on domestic Pigeons. The true Falco pere- 
ly there were 12 orders, ginus is common in India, together with F. 

Kofai. Maiilavi. iJalwaU. peregrinator, whicli would otherwise be re- 

Sadi. K:uliri. Khahvati. garded its Indian counterpart. Such races 

Sahravardi. ^iilvtdibaudi; Bodawi. those of the Crossbills, the Bauri and 

Shibari Yaisi. L)as..uld. Sbahiu Falcons of India, the British PliyL 

There have been many branches or orders, loscopus trocliilus and Ph. rufus, and the 
Jalal ud Din, Rnmi, author of the Alasnnvi-i- dilferent European sparrows, maintain them- 
filiarif, fv)undod the Manlavi order. In Euro- selves persistently distinct. 
x^pennTiirkey.tlmy have formed somewhat, per- FALCO CANDIDA M’S. (Falco gyrfalco; 
hnincnt c cumuuities.and aboutsixty dilferent ‘ Gyr Falcon.’) An Arctic species, very rare 
each named after its founder, arc sup- in temperate regions : the Shangar of Indian 
posed toexist there. TlioBahta.dii nfCyonstan- falconry seems to denote it, as a bird of cx- 
tinoplo, are said to bo quite atheist ic, not at- cessively rare occurrence in the Punjab, 
tacbed to the principiesof the Koran nor Some writers separate from it an Icelandic 
firm believers in Mahomed as a prophet, race, either as a distinct species or variety, 
They are generally of tlie sect of Ali, there- respecting which there is much difference of 
fore Sufi, or jnahomedaii spiritualists. The opinion. 

Rafai Darvesli, so common in Turkey, inflict FALCO LANARIUS. Scldegel, an inha- 
on themselves great self-torture. Some of the' bitantof tbeSonthEast of Europe, differs very 
wandering Indian fakirs travel so far west slightly from tlie Indian F. juggur, Gray. 
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FaLOO MELANOPTERUS. See Elanet. 
FALCO PERIGRINATOR. TheShahin, 
a favorite Indian falcon, docs not inhabit 
Europe^ but is clearly the Falco rubor indicus 
of Aldrovand, rather than the small hobby- 
like Indian species (P. sever us), on which 
Timmiuck bestowed the name Pal copere^rinus 
(‘ Peregrine Falcon.’) It inhabits Europe, 
Asia, North Africa, if not also North 
and South America: the South African 
race smaller; and Australian F. niac- 
ropus (melanogenys of Gould) very near¬ 
ly affined. Common in India; also a near¬ 
ly affined species, F. peregrinator, which 
resorts more to the hills, and is the F. ruber 
Indicus of Aldrovand. Altliough the Indian 
and also the north American races are con¬ 
sidered diilVrcnt from the European by some, 
we doubt the existence of any permanent 
distinction whatsoever. For the Bauri or 
Peregrine Falcon of India, Mr. Gould adopts 
Latham’s name, F, calidus, thereby implying 
a distinction from true peregrinus. It may 
be doubted exceedingly if any one diilerouce 
could be detected. It is true, i liatjnany ])igh- 
ly appro??imate races (considered, therefore, 
as species) do maintain their distincuiess, 
even in the same region and vicinity ; as 
Falco peregrinus and V. peregriuator, My- 
potriorchis subbuteo and H. severus, Circus 
cyaTieiis and C. Swainsonii in Ijidia. 

FALCO SAClOt. SrJdc(j(d (F. lanarins 
apud Temminck and Gould), a very rare 
species in East Europe, seems to belong pro¬ 
perly to Middle Asia, and occurs rarely in 
the Himalaya. Cal. Rev. April 1857. 

Falco NOBILIS, the sign of the Egyp¬ 
tian god Horns. 

FALCONRY. The sport of falconry is 
widely diliused over Asia, even to ]\Ialaya- 
Asia; but whether extending to Cliina and 
Japan, we are unaware. The ‘‘quarry” 
hawked by Dr. Layard’s Bedouin compa¬ 
nions on the great plain of Mesopotamia, 
is the Houhara “ Bustard” (Iloubara Mac- 
queenii) of Sindh and Afghanistan ; being a 
diffei’ent species from th.at of Spain and 
North Africa (H. undulata;) it appears that 
the former has most unexpectedly turned up, 
of late years, in England and Belgium, if not 
also inDenraarkiDr.FrancisBuchanan Hamil¬ 
ton, remarking upon the hawking or fal¬ 
conry observed by him in the Shahabad dis¬ 
trict, mentions that “ the only pursuit worth 
notice that he saw in several days’ hawk¬ 
ing was from a large bird of prey named Ji- 
maclq which attacked a very strong Falcon 
as it was hovering over a bush into which it 
had driven a Partridge. The moment the 
Falcon spied the Jimach it gave a scream and 
flew off with the utmost velocity, while the 
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Jimach eagerly pursued. They were instantly 
followed by the whole party, foot, horse, and 
elephants, perhaps 200 persons, shouting and 
firing with all their might; and the Falcon 
was saved, but not without severe wounds, 
the Jimach having struck her to the ground ; 
but a horseman came up in time to prevent 
her from being devoured.” The Wokhab or 
Ukab, as it is also termed, is a small Eagle, 
very abundant in the plains of Upper India, 
the Diikhun, &c., bearing many systematic 
names, the earliest of which is Aquila ful- 
vescens; for it is a difierent bird, not quite 
so large and roi)nst, as the Aq : ncevioides of 
Africa, with which it has been supposed 
identical. Mr. (now sir) Walter Elliot, of 
the Madras C. S., l emarks that—“ the 
Wokhab is very ironblesome in Imwking, 
after tlm sun becomes Lof;, mistaking tho 
jesses for some kind of prey, and pouncing 
on tho Falcon to seize it. Ho had once or 
twice nearl)^ lost ‘ Shahins’ (Falco peregri- 
iiator) in consequence, tlicy flying to great 
distances for fear of tho “Wokhab” i. e. the 
Jimach. The principal species employed in 
iudiaii falconry arc identical with those of 
Europe ; namely, the Bauri of India, which 
is the Peregrine Falcon of the West; and 
the Baz of India, wliich is the Gosshawk or 
^ Gen til Falcon’ of Britain. In a curious 
Persian treatise on tVie suh'jcct, by the head 
falconer of the ]\logul emperor Akhar, the 
vaiious species used are enumerated, and 
may bo recognised with ]precision : among 
them is the IShaiigar, which is clearly tho 
Jer Falcon of tho north ; represented as ex¬ 
tremely rare and valuable, taken pei’haps 
once or twice only in a century, and then 
generally in the Pun jab. The Sliahin (Falcon 
peregrinator),.anotlier favouri te IndianFalcon 
does not inljabit Europe, bub is clearly the 
Falco ruber indicus of Aldrovand, rather 
than the small hobby-like Indian species 
(F. soverus), on which Temminck bestowed 
the name F. Aldrovaiidi. Cal. Rev, April 
1857. 

FALCONER, Dr. Hugh, a Bengal Medical 
Officer, a distinguished Palseontologist. He 
was born at Forres in 1808 and went to India 
in 1829, Ho was Superintendent ('f the Bo¬ 
tanic gardens of Sahaninpore and Calcutta. 
He returned to England in 1856 or 1857, 
and died 3Ist January 1805. In the last 
half of his life, he dev'otod bis time to the 
study of Mammalian PaliBontology, and after 
his death, two volumes of Palaiontological 
Memoirs and. Notes were published by Dr. 
Murchison, entitled “ Palaeontological Me¬ 
moirs and Notes of the late Hugh Falconer, 
A. M., M. D., V. P. R. S.; with a Biographi¬ 
cal Sketch of the Author,” Compiled and 
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odifced by Charles Murchison, M. D., F. R. S. Hindoos) had in it, before Falconer, >n ob- 
(London:Hardwicke,1868.)HeandSir.T.P. vious incongruity in that the greatest land 
Cautley devoted much time to examine the animal of the world was figured as supported 
fossils of the Sewalik hills. He was the on the back of an animal of a size compara- 
author of an Account of fossil bones at Hurd- tively insignificant. His discovery of the 
war in 131. As. Trafis. 1837, vol. vi. 233immense OolossochehjSy tortoise, however, 
On elastic sandstone, ibid, 240:—On the removed this incongruity, if only it 
geology of l^erim island, Gulf of Cambay in could be shown that there was a probability 
Loud. Geol. Trans. 1845, vol. i. 365Fauna of its having been a contemporary of earlier 
Sivalensis, or the fossil fauna of the Sivalik races of man, from whom the tradition of its 
hills, Cautley and Falconer, Lond. 1846, existence might have been derived. In the 
folio. Of themanyyaried subjects treated of in very same formations in which this great 
the palccontological memoirs there are several tortoise was discovered the relics of a small 
of great interest even to the general reader, one were also found, which latter has turned 
One of these relates to the form and structure out to be identical with the existing Emys 
of the Sewalik Hills and his investigations tecta, and on this ground, Dr. Falconer con- 
have shown that at a period geologically re- jectured that human eyes might have wit- 
cent the present peninsula of India was a nessed the Chelonian monster alive, and 
triangular island, bounded on each side by watched its toilsome march. This associa- 
the eastern and western ghauts converging to tion together of fossil animals and man as 
Cape Comorin, while the base of of the tri- contemporaries was indeed remarkable, as it 
angle was formed by the Vindh 3 ^a mountain took place at a time so long anterior to that 
range, from which an irregular spur (form- in which the antiquity of man began to re- 
ing the Aravalli Mountains) extended north- ceive an attention from men of science ge- 
wards ; while between the northern shore of nerally. One of the conclusions at which 
this island and a hilly country which is now Dr. Falconer arrived concerning the more 
the Himalaya Mountains ran a narrow recent geological conditions of India is as 
ocean strait. The bed of this strait became follows :— 

covered with debris from the adjacent Hima- Conditions in India during the tertiary 
laya on its northern shore, and with this period were precisely the reverse of what 
d6bris became entombed and preserved many have held in Europe. Instead of a sucoes- 
and various animal remains. The present sion of periods, with successive decrease of 
condition of the country has been produced temperature, India has now as high a tempe- 
by an upheaval of the land, so that what was rature, if not higher, than it ever had during 
the ocean strait, forms now the plains of the tertiary period. The upheavements have 
India—the long, nearly level valleys in which operated to increase the heat. In latitude 
flow the Ganges and the Indus. Besides 30® at 7,000 feet above the sea the mean 
this a great upheavement along the line of temperature, making the compensation for 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt the elevation and reducing it to the level of 
of the plains into the Sewalik Hills (deter- the sea, is 81*2® Fahrenheit, or equal to that 
mined to be but of tertiary age) and added of the equator. The same excess of tempe- 
many thousand feet to the height of the Hi- rature holds generally over the continent, as 
malaya. For a knowledge of curious contrasted with the eastern side of the con- 
and striking forms, the world is indebted tinent of Asia. Instead of numerous subdi- 
to the Sewalik explorations by Dr. Falconer visions of the tertiary period with successive 
and Sir T, P. Cautley. Amongst the dis- faunas, facts tend to the conclusion that 
ooveries was that of the Swathermm, a India had one long term and one protracted 
gigantic four-horned ruminant-liko animal, fauna, which lived through a period corres- 
considered by Dr. Falconer to have ponding to several terms of the tertiary 
^been furnished with a trunk like the period in Europe. 

t^ir, and certain fossil apes, the first ever The discovery of all these various tertiaiy 
discovered. But one of the most curious and Indian fossils affords an interesting 
interesting forms is a gigantic tortoise, connecting link between two zoological 
Oolossoclidys atlas, a description of which faunas now remarkably distinct. In Africa 
was communicated to the Zoological Society of the present day, but in no other part of 
in the year 1844. It is well known that an the world, we find both the giraffe and the 
ancient mythological conception represents hippopotamus, together with many other 
the world as supported on the back of an peculiar animals. On the other hand, there 
elephant, itself sustained upon a tortoise, are many mammalian forms which are as 
This ancient wide-spread notion (common to exclusively Asiatic. It might have been an- 
the ancient Pythagoreans and the modem ticipated that, in India, as in South America 
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and in Australia, the forms of life which pre- he has performed his labour of love, and for 
needed those now existing would have re- the rapidity with which ho has executed his 
sembled the existing ones only,and not others arduous task. Pall Mall Gazette^ quoted in 
which now inhabit a distant geographical Friend of India. 

region. But Dr. Falconer has shown that FALCONERIA INSIGNIS, a plant of 
this was not the case ,* hippopotami and even Kussowlee. 

giraffes having been proved by him to have FALEZ. Hind, a field of melons, 
been inhabitants of (historically speaking FALLOW-DEER, of Deut. xiv, 6,1 Kings 
ancient but geologically speaking modern) iv, 23 called in Hebrew “ yachmar” or “ red’* 
India. The outcome of these investigations is supposed to be the “ Bakkar-uI-Wash** of 
is the establishment of the essential unity, the modern Arabs, a kind of antelope, 
as regards mammalian animals, of the faunas FALITA. Hind., a slow match; also, 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and North America, amongst mahomedans, a lamp charm, 
and the establishment of the fact that these FALLI. Hind., a kind of iron, 
great continents together form one vast zoo- FALODEH, Pushtu. A white jelly 
logical province widely distinguished from strained from wheat, and, in spring time, in 
the fauna of South America on the one hand Kabul, drank with shei’bet and snow, 
and from that of Australia on the other. FALSA. Hind. Grewia Asiatica : also 

In exploring the fossil remains of Europe the acid berry of Grewia Asiatica, much 
and of Asia, we find a mixed African and used to make a sherbet. 

Indian fauna to have existed down to the FALSAR. Hind, of Kotah. Fibrous gin- 

miocene period, audit may thence fairly be ger, the inferior sort, 
concluded that the mammalian animals now FALSCHMEA. Rus. Barley: 
peopling the great continents before named FALSE POINT, a cape in Orissa. It is 
constitute a fauna of miocene origin, and in a low and wooded head land, and has a light- 
that case wo must expect to have to descend house, 120 feet above the water, 
to deeper deposits to find in northern lati- FALSH or Palach. Hind, of Kashmir, 
tudes the representatives of Australian or of Populus ciliata. 

South American forms. Such, indeed, is FALUS, also Falus Mahi. Arab. Hind. 

the case; it is only in the eocene strata that Pees, also Khanak-ul-Kalb, Arab. Nux 

marsupials have been found in France, vomica. 

and only in strata much more ancient that FALWA. Hind, also Farri. Hind, of 

they have been discovered in England. It Salt Range, Grewia elastica. 
is true that edentate animals (whose head- FAMINES have repeatedly occurred in 
quarters are now in South America) have India, chiefly owing to the failure of rain, 
been found in European strata of miocene but occasionally, also, occasioned by wars no¬ 
age, but it must be recollected that certain cessitating an interruption to agricnl- 
animals belonging to that group (the pango- tural operations. In the past three hundred 
lins and Cape ant-eater) are now found in years, Bundelknnd has been three times de- 
Asia or Africa. So that the presence of vastated by famine. The subject of famines 
one or two edentata is in no way inconsis- has latterly been much investigated and 
tent with the homogeneous nature of the it has been laid down as a sign of coming 
great miocene fauna, which has with the famine that food at three times its ordinary 
lapse of ages become differentiated into those price, at a season when some months must 
zoologically distinct provinces of the present elapse without relief, means famine in the 
day—the (1) Palinarctic, (2) Nearctic, (3) great majority of cases; while in some 
Ethiopian, and (4) Indian regions; the first cases famine comes long before that rate 
including Europe, Africa north of the Sahara is reached. When the rate rises to four times 
and Asia (exclusive of Arabia) north of the the ordinary standard, it is probably accom- 
Eimalaya; the second, North America panied by famine of a very severe descrip- 
down to Mexico; the third, Africa south of tion. In I7G9, the prices of grain, in Lower 
the Sahara and Arabia; and the fourth, Asia Bengal, became unusually high. At that 
south and south-west of the Himalaya Moun- time, the executive civil administration was 
tains. The noble labours and many estimable conducted by native officials, who temporally 
qualities of Dr. Falconer will be perpetuated remitted £8,000 of rent. But, by the 4th 
in a way worthy of him, and after his own January 1770, the daily deaths, from starva- 
heart; for a Falconer Fellowship is to tion in Patna, were up to fifty; and before 
be founded in the University of Edinburgh, the end of May, 160. The tanks were dried 
None the less, however, are all interested in up, and the springs had ceased to reach fhe 
his fame indebted to Dr. Murchison for the surface, and, within the first nine months of 
painstaking and conscientious way in which 1770, one-third of the entire population of 
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Lower Bengal, were carried off for want of 
food. The following is a partial summary 
of famines that have occurred in India. 
One occurred in 1833, and was described 
in As. Jl* new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 21, 
26, 96, 98, 100, U6, 167, 239, 273. 

Another at Lucknow, in September, 
where 60,000 persons perished of famine 
and cliolera in a few days ; at Hydrnbad, 
Malwa, Bahawulpore.Indapore, andOodipore, 
the whole crops were destroyed by locusts ; 
in Cashmere, 2.5,000 people perished. 

In one famine, many people are said to 
have perished •, and at Lahore, mothers eat 
their children. 

Gerrard gave an account of a famine at 
Herat, in 1832, when 25,000 persons perish¬ 
ed in As. Jl. new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 

165. 

In a famine in Bundlccund, in 1834, 600 
persons died. Ibid^ vol. xvi. That, of 1837, 
was noticed, vol. xxvi. part I, 1, 89, 177, 
266, and that in 1838, in vol. xxvii. part I, 
12, 180. 

For a famine at Cawnpore, a million-and- 
a-half sterling of subseviphions was realized 
and distributed; 1,200 persons died ; 1,300 
were fed daily. Ihid^ 273. 

A famine occurred in Guntoor, in 1833, 
and was described by Capt. Best, In thisla- 
mino, 150,000 human beings died of starva¬ 
tion, also 74,000 bullocks, 159,000 milk 
cattle, and 300,000 sheep a,iKi goats. 'I’ho 
loss of revonuo occasioiunl to Government 
during the fifteen following years exceeded 
two and a half millions sterling. Mad. Lit. 
Trans. 1844, No. xxx. 186. 

In a famine in Nagpore, in 1819, the price 
of Jowarry rose from Jls. 5 to Us. 30 per 
candy. As, Jl, 1820, vol. i.x. 79. 

A famine, in Cashmere. Ibld^ 1831, now 
series, vol. xiv. p.art 2. 

A famine in Cuteli, horrible effects of. 
152(7/, 262. 

A famine in Marwar, 50,000 people perish¬ 
ed. Ibid^ No. xxxvi. 106. 

A famine at Ajincer. Ihld^ vol, xv. part 
2,198. 

A famine in Midnaporo district. Ibid, 

202 . 

A famine in Cuttack. 1837, vol. 

xxiv. part 2,247. 

A famine at Fatteghur, Shahjehanpore, 
Calpee, and Singbhoom. Ibid, 285. 

A famine in the Upper Provinces. Ibid, 
1838, vols. xxvi. part 2, 20, 69, 78, 144, 184, 
212—214,237; xxvii. part 2, 88, 93, 148, 
154, 190, 195, 280, 281, 327. Meeting at 
Calcutta respecting. Ibid, vol. xxvii. part 2, 
Jo, 185. 500,000 lives lost. 

A famine in the Doab. Ibidy 188. 
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A famine in Kattiwar. Ibidy 1839, vol. 
xxx. part 2, 67, 119, 123. 

A famine in Catch. Ihidy 1839, vol. xxviii. 
part 2, 200, 226. 

A famine Meeting was held at Glasgow 
respecting the famine in India. Government 
assistance during the famine at Agra. Relief 
Fund,Bengal. 15/’d, 1840,vol. xxxi. part2, 28. 

Famine in India. Ihidy 1840, vol. xxxii. 
part 2, 100, 315; xxxiii. part 2, 204, 277. 

Famine, Chronology of, 1841. Montgomery 
Martin on, 1*640—1655, 1661, 1764—1766, 
1770, 1782, 1792, 1803, 1804, 1819, 1820, 
1824, 1832, 1833, 1836,1837,1838. Ibidy 
vol. xxxvi. 105. 

Famine anticipated in the Upper and 
L )wcr Provinces of Bengal. As. Jl. 1842, 
voL xxxix. 103. 

Remarks on the famine by the Rev. Robert 
Everest published in the Statistical 
Journal, in which are adduced facts to show 
that nnfavonrablo seasons in India aro 
periodical. Ibid, 1843, vol. i. 3rd seriesy 468. 

Famine in Cashmere. Kes. vol. 

In 18G0-G1, tliere was a groat famine 
on which Colonel Baird Smith report¬ 
ed in 1861, and recommended iiTigation. 
Colonel Baird Smith has remarked on the 
rough periodicity of famines, and it may bo 
said that these local famines recur in ono 
part of the country or other every 5, 10, or 
15 years. The greater famines occur in suc¬ 
cessive oeiituries; instead of 5, 10, or 15 
wo may say at intervals of 50, 100, - and 150 
years. There is vague mention of great fa¬ 
mines in the 13th, 14tli and 15th centuries, 
notably one in 1471 ; and Avithout going be¬ 
yond tlio more recent centuries, there seems 
to be 110 doubt that one of the great his¬ 
torical famines affocl/cd India about the 3 mar 
163], in tlie I’eign of Shah Jehan. 
Another mcnl ion is made of terrible famine 
in the year 1661. In the 18th century, 
Avc do not find mention of any famine on 
the greater scale till that of 1770 swept 
nil the lower parts of the Gangetio 
countries, and we know not how much 
besides. The fiimiiio in 1783-84 was 

undoubtedly ono of the greater famines. 
There havo been four famines in Can- 
jam within historical recollection; the first 
1789 to 1792, second 1799 to 1801, third 
in 1836, and the fourth in 1866. Of these, the 
first was the most severe, far surpassing, in 
intensity that of 1866. The great famine 
which desolated Bengal 1770-72 did not ex¬ 
tend to Ganj am, and probably the people reap¬ 
ed no small profit from the export of grain. 
The extent of the famine of 1791-92 is not 
anywhere exactly given. 
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KiMINES. 


FARAS. 


Contrasted with 1866, it is worthy of note 
that the two earlier famines of 1789 and 
1800 began in the north of the Ganjam dis¬ 
trict, and increased in intensity towards 
the south, whilst that of 1836, as in 1866, 
was felt with greatest severity in Orissa 
and parts of the district, adjacent to Bengal* 
The third period of scarcity in Ganjam, 
after an interval of 30 years, ocjcnrred in' 
1836. Cholera was very prevalent, and 
many of the cattle also perished. Again 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
Ganjam was visited by a severe drought du¬ 
ring tho latter part 1865 and the early 
months of 1866. 

The report of the throe Commissioners 
embraces Cattack, Pooree, and ijalasoro, the 
throe districts of Orissa, omitting the hill 
tracts—in wliicli the famine raged with 
greatest intensity, and continued longest. 
Manbhoom, Singbhoorn, Midnaporo, Bari- 
<;oora, Ilaneegunge, Burdvvan, Hooghly, 
Howrah, ^uddea^ and the extent of the joor- 
tality never will be ascertained with any ac¬ 
curacy. Mr. Ravensliaw estimates it at not 
less than one-fourth of tlie population. 

Tlie Commissioners can give no details 
of tho etfoct of the famine iu the Tributary 
Melials. Mohurbhunj is a very large territory 
covering an area of upwards of 4,O00 square 
miles, and tho greater part of this tract must 
bo included in tho area of most severe 
suiforing; but the roughest a])proximate 
estimate of the mortality cannot be given. 

In Chota Tshigporo, in wliich aio the dis¬ 
tricts of Maunblioom and Singhblioorn, the 
mortality for the famine of 1866 fell on the 
population about the same as in Orissa. 

Bengal sufFcred in the year 1770 from 
famine, more widespread and terrible tlian 
any which has over befallen any other Bri- 
tisli possession, and Avliicli Colonel Baird 
Smith deemed to have been tin; most iuteiiso 
that India over experimicod. In the earlier 
days of British rule in Jh)iigal, famine occu¬ 
pied a place iu men’s minds at least as 
prominent as that wbicli it lias held in the 
minds of the present generation in tho North¬ 
western provinces. It is true that Bengal 
has not experienced terrible famine for near¬ 
ly 100 3 mars. In the Ganjam district, nearly 
11,000 persons perished, from actual starva¬ 
tion, and in one part of the district upwards 
of ten per cent. 

Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that two 
acres of rice land will feed seven people for 
a year, and Mr. Fischer, the manager of the 
Shevagunga Estate, considers tliat a family 
of five will consume under 6 lbs. of grain, per 
diem. Arm. Ind. Adm. vol. xH., p. 11. 244i 

-68, 288, 300 Hunter'd Rural Ll/e in Bengal. 
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FANA. See Laquis. 

FAISTAM. A coin of the Carnatic, now 
unenrrent. The correct value of one Com* 
pany\s rupee was 12 fanams 68’57 cash. 
Where much nicety was not required, the 
usual rate of conversion was one fanam = 
I anna. 3 pice. It was a small silver coin, 
the I-12th of a rupee : no longer coined. 

FAN PALMS, the Cbama3rops humilis. 
Lin/n. used for this purpose, grows in con¬ 
siderable abundance on the shores of tho 
Mediterranean. The leaves of many of tho 
palms of southern Asia, tho Corypha, the 
Livistonia, palmyra and Date palms, are 
similarly employed. That of Ceylon, is tho 
Coryplia umbracullfera.— Linn. 

FANS of China are principally exported 
to tho United States ; a few go to India and 
South America. Those sent abroad are 
made of palm loaf and paper; feather and 
silken fans are not so often shipped. Fire¬ 
screens are included under this bead as well 
as fans; these are lackered, Iu 1836-7, 
171,143 fans and tire-screens were shipped 
to America at per thousand, and 2,200 
featlier fans at 40 cents each. According 
to the old duty, 100 fans j)aid 1^- mace duty. 
The gi'eatest part of the fans sent abroad 
are those which do not fold up.— Morrison. 

FAN-TAL, in Cliina, the Superintendent 
of Finance. See Kwaug-tung chi. 

FAN-YAN-MA, the Chinese name of Ba- 
miau. 


FxiQEER, Fakir, or Durvesh, amongst 
the mahomedans, religious mendicants 
of whom there are several sects. In India, this 
class of religious devotees are generally : 


1 Tlie Ivadriah or Ba- 

iiuwa. 

2 The Chistoo. 

Tho Shootarcca. 

4 TuhqHteea or Mn- 
(lartjoa, also called 
datlaleo. 


6 Mulling. 

C Rufaee or Goorz- 
mar, 

7 Jtillallea. 

8 Sohageea. 

9 Nuqsh-buudeea, 

10 Bawa peearay. 


The Calendar durvesh is rarely seen iu 
India. Herklnts, See Darvesh. Fakir. 

FA RAN, the valley from which the Jabl- 
Musa range rises. That part of the I’ange, 
on which the convent of St. Catherine is 
built, is called Tur Sina. See Jibbel-Musa, 
Senai. 

FARANJ MUSriK, Hind. Calamlnilia 
umbrosa; Ocimum basilicum. 

FARARI. Pe ns. Hind., absconding, dis¬ 
appearance, a person who has disappeared. 
Fauti-o-Farari, Casualties by deaths and 
disappearance.— L'lliiyl. 

FARAS. Hind. The tamarisks, Tamarix 
orieutalis and dioica.. The Faras plants, in 
the drier parts of the Doab and in the vici¬ 
nity of Delhi, aro called Asul or Atul, and 
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EARFUGIUM GRANDE, 
the galls or “ cboti-mai’’ which are 
formed on the tree are called Samrat-ul-Asul.’' 
in Arabic. Blliot, 

FARASH. Hind. Pers. a carpet, hence 
Fariish a servant who spreads carpets. 
Literally “ carpet-spreader,” but in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India, applied to under-ser¬ 
vants generally. Amongst the mahoraedau 
armies, the Farash was a tent-pitcher, which 
in the British camps is the duty of the 
Ellioty Ed. Ferrier Journ p. 291. 

FARASIUN. Hind. Salvia lanata, and 
S. Moorcroftiana. 

FARAZ. All. Hind. Pers. In the ma- 
homedan religion, points ordered by God,— 
God’s commands—Sunnut being the ordi¬ 
nances of theirprophet. For instance,tlicRam- 
zan or Eed-ul-Fitr feast, and the Baqrid feast 
are both Farz and Sunnut, while the Akhiri 
Char Shambah,tbe Maharram, and the Sl)ah- 
i-baiat are only Sunnut. Thus, also, Capiain 
Burton says, the afternoon prayers, being 
Farz, or obligatory, were recited, because we 
feared that evening might coine on before 
theceremonyof Ziyarat “visitation” conclud¬ 
ed. Throughout India,the Farz or commands 
of God, are almost obscured by the quantity 
of the Sunnut and the traditions and there 
are frequent reformations attempted,but these 
speedily assume political features, A sect, 
styled “ Farazi” was formed at Dacca in 1828, 
but it died out. Elliot. Wilson. Enrlon's 
pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. ii. p. G6. 

FARBE-ROTHE. Ger. Madder. 

FARD, Au.in accounting, a slip of paper, a 
list, a sheet, or statement, a slip in an ac¬ 
count book. Elliot. 

FARDUSI, a celebrated Persian poet. Ho 
wrote the Shahnamah in A, D. 1,000, con¬ 
taining three heroes, Jamshid, Faridun and 
Garshasp as the three earliest representa¬ 
tives of the generations of mankind. A 
little way from the gate of the entrance of 
Toos there stands a dome ornamented with 
lacquered tiles, so small as seemingly to form 
apart of somo private house; this dome 
covers the dust of this celebrated poet 
who after the unworthy treatment lie 
received from shah Mahmood, Ghaznavi, 
retired there to die. Fraser's Journey into 
Kliorasanp. t)\9. 

FARFEYUN. Hind. Euphorbium; gum 
of Euphorbia Royleana. 

FARFUGIUM GRANDE. Mr. Fortune 
»ays that at Ningpo, in the garden of an old 
Chinese gentleman there, he met with a 
beautiful new herbaceous plant, having rich 
blotched or variegated leaves which has since 
been named as above by Dr. Lindley. It 
was growing in a neat flower-pot, and was 
•vidently much prized by its possessor, and 


FARINA. 

well it might for it was the most striking 
looking plant in his garden. He informed 
Mr. Fortune that ho had received it from 
Pekin the year before, and that at present 
it was very rare in Ningpo, but he thought, 
his visitor might be able to procure a plant 
or two from a nursei’y-man in the town, to 
whom ho had given a few roots. He lost no 
time in paying a visit to the nursery indicat¬ 
ed and secured the prize. It reached Eng¬ 
land in safety.— A. Kes. among the Chinese 
l\ 420 . 

FARGARD, Persian, a section of the 
Vendidad, the book of the ancient Zoroas- 
trians. 8oo Arian, Parsi, Vendidad. 

FARGHAN/V the native territory of the 
father of Baber, it lies on both sides of the 
Jaxartes, a portion of ancient Scythia. 

FARIA, MANUEL De. Author of the 
History of the Discovery and Conquest of 
India by the Portuguese; written in Spanish, 
and translated into English by John Stevens. 
—Flay fair's Aden. 

FAlilD 13UTI, Hind. Farsctla Hamil- 
tonii and. F. Edgeworthii, Cocculus villo- 
sus.—D. C. 

FAllIGII, Ar. Release, free. F. Namah 
or F. Khatti deed of release. From this word 
also, is tho word Faragliat, leisure, enjoy¬ 
ment, repose, affluence, also Farigh-Kliatana 
a fco to the writer of a fai-igh khatti. Elliot. 

FARINA- Eng. Lat. Sp. Flour, meal; any 
flour, used as food, either from wheat, rice, 
Janipha, potato, Jatropha, Maranta, Cur¬ 
cuma, Ganna. Every now and then some one 
of the farinm is prominently put before the 
public. When Dr.Hassall wrote in the middle 
of tho lObh century, the farinaceous foods, 
sold in London and their composition, &ca. 
were.— Gardiner's Almentary Preparation 
was entirely of rice, reduced to the state of 
an extremely fine powder which crepitated, 
under pressure, in the same manner aa, do 
most of the arrowroots, 

Leath's Alimentary Farina^ or Eommopa- 
tliic Farinaceous Food. —Consisted principally 
of wheat flour, slightly baked, and sweetened 
with sugar, together with potato-flour, and 
a very small quantity of Indian-corn meal 
and tapioca. 

Semolina. —Consists of tho gluten ot 
wheat, with a certain proportion of the 
starch, part of this having been removed. 
Semolina resembles in appearance sago, but 
the little granules of which it is composed 
in place of being round as in sago are 
angular. When moistened, the water is 
rendered perceptibly opaque and milky by 
the starch still present and the fragments 
swell up and become soft and glutinous. 



FARQAH. 

Prince Arthur's Farinaceous Food —was 
entirely Wheat Flour slightly baked. 

Prince of Wales' Food —Consists entirely 
of potato flour. 

Hard's Farinaceous Food, —Consists en¬ 
tirely of wheat-flour baked. 

Maidman's Nutritious Farina —Consists of 
potato flour artificially coloured of a pink 
or rosy hue, the colouring matter probably 
being Rose Pink. 

Bradens Farinaceous Food —Consists of 
wheat-flour baked. 

Jones's Patent Flour —Consists of wheat- 
flour with Tartaric Acid and Carbonate of 
Boda. 

Soojee —Consists of wlicat flour sweetened 
with sugar. Baxter's Compounded Farina 
consists of wheat ^flour sweetened with 
sugar. 

Plumhe's Improved Farinaceous Food con- ! 
sists principally of Bean or ]V‘a-Flour, most 
probably the former, with a little Tacca 
Arrow-root, some Potato-Flour and a very 
little Maranta Arrow-Root. 

Vila Rohorant. —Consists of a mixture 
Sweetened with sugar of the Red or Arabian 
Lentil and AV^heat-Flour, tlie latter in con¬ 
siderable amount. Vita Roborant beaj’.s con¬ 
siderable resemblance to Du Barry’s Reva- 
leuta and is sold at 2s. per pound,— 

Captain Ripley states tliat a substance 
like arrow-root is obtained from a plant 
called “ Pembwaoo j” and the tapioca from 
the root of a tree called by the Burmese 
“ Kapalee Myoukoo.” Food and its adultera- 
iU)nsp,2hO. See Farina. Fit. It. Meal. 

FARINGH MXJSHK. Hind, Ocimum 
incerta. 

FARING. Hind, Pkii, Europe, from tho 
old term Frank. Hence Faringi, a European 
or relating to Europe, such as, 

FARINGI DATURA. Hind. Argeraonc 
mexicana. 

FARINGI DATURA KA TEL.’ Hind, 
Oil of Argemone mexicana. See Oil, Bru- 
inadundu or Curuku oil. 

FARIAD. Arab, Hind, Pkks. A com¬ 
plaint; Fariadi, a complainant, a plaintive. 

FARH. Alt. Enjoyment ; hence. Farh- 
Bagh. Hind, Pers. Pleasure-Garden. 

FAROKH SIR, or Mahomed Farokh Sir, 
emperor of Delhi. He was deposed and 
murdered on tho 16 th Feby 1719, by Ab¬ 
dullah Khan and Hussain Khan. 

FARMAN. Pers, Hind. A royal man¬ 
date, an order from a king or other superior, 
which the British write Firman.— Elliot. 

FARQAH. Ae. Pkrs. A tribe, from 
Ar. Farq, separation. Hence also—Faiuqat, 
separation, Faraqat behtar az malulat, 
absence is preferable to quarrelling *, also 


FARS. 

Farq, the part on the crown of the head 
where the hair parts. 

FARRAKHABAD, a town of tho Agr^ 
district in Hindustan. It was taken by Sir 
Colin Campbell on the 2nd Jany. 1858. 

FARRA-RUD, a river on. the eastern part 
of Persia. 

FARRI. Hind. Grewia elastica. 

FARROPOS. Port, or FRAPOS. Port. 
Rags. 

FARS. According to tho Jehan Numa, 
one of the earlier divisions of the province of 
Fars was into tlie live circles or departments 
called “ Kuito” and named Istakhr, Darab- 
jird, Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At pre¬ 
sent, it consists of three principal parts, viz 
1. Fars proper (Persis Proper.) 2. Laristan 
near the Persian Gulf; and 3 Behbehau, or 
the country of tlie Kliogilu, which represents 
tho circle of Kobad. Bebbohan is bounded, 
on the north by the great belt of mountains 
which separate Irak Ajem from the southern 
provinces of Persia : the northern and north¬ 
eastern shores of the Persian Gulf form its 
boundary to tho south, Ram-Hormnz and the 
Ka’b country lie to the west, while ShuUstan 
separates Behbehan on tho east from the di¬ 
rect dependencies of Fars. On the east and 
south-east, Behbehan is surrounded by tho 
Mamaseni tribe ; on tho north and north¬ 
west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the west and 
south by the Ka’b Arabs. Also, the moun¬ 
tainous region to the north and north-east of 
the plain of Behbehan is occupied by the Kho- 
gilu tribes,—and the districts of Lirani and 
Zeitun, near the Persian Gulf, together with 
the fortresses of Gul-i-gulab, all come under 
the control of the governor of Behbehan. 
Fars, Pars or Farsistan, is the province of the 
kingdom of Persia, which gives its name to 
tho country. It lies between 27® 20' and 31® 
42' N. lat., and 49® 20' and 54 E. long, being 
nearly square and about 220 miles in length 
and breadth. It has Kirman and Laristan 
on the cast the Persian Giilf on the south, 
Khuzistan on the west, and Irak-Ajem on 
the north, with a .superficies of about 44,335 
geographical square miles, or nearly one- 
third of France. It has many rich and pic¬ 
turesque tracts, and is less desert than other 
parts of Persia. This province of Persia 
contains tlie salt lakes of Baklitegan (also 
called Niriz) and Dereachte, which are in 
the neighbourhood of Shiraz; and there is 
a fresh water lake in the plain of Zerdan. 
The principal streams are tiio Bendamir or 
Araxes, whicli receives the Kur-ab or Cyrus 
river, as it falls into lake Bakhtegan : and the 
Nabou, whoso course is from Firozabad 
southward to the Persian Gulf. Iti this 
country are also the higher parts of the two 
90 



FARS. 

bi^ncliesof tho Tab.^ Towards tbe north 
(according to Mr. Morler), Mader-i-Suliman 
marks the tomb of Cjrns (son of Cambyses) ; 
to the west are the ruins of Kizla Safed, 
and, nearly in the centre, are those of the 
ancient capital, Persepolis. This territory 
represents ancient Persia, which was water¬ 
ed by the Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, Arasis, 
Pelevar and Bagrad. Its cities were Coma, 
Axiraa, Arbrea, and Artncana; besides many 
others whose sites are unknown. Persepolis 
was tho capital in the time of Alexander : 
more anciently, the seat of tho government 
was at Pasai’gada, (Sfraho lib. xv. p. 
the Persagadis of Quintus Curtius (JAh. v. 
cap. vi.) but as this historian speaks of the 
fortress of Persepolis, and the city of Per¬ 
sagadis fqu. Farsix-Gerd ?) it is possible 
that the extensive ruins in the plain, near 
the former, may be the Pasargada of Pliny. 
(^Lib. vi. cap. xxvi*.,) BapUratea and Tlgrtif, 
Col. Chesneijy p. 210. 

The entire southern region of Pars, border¬ 
ing on the Persian Gulf, is called tho Germ- 
Bair or “ hot region.’’ It extends from the 
soa to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs 
parallel with tho Persian Gulf, from tho 
banks of the Tab to the confines of Laris tan 
from Bush ire, eastward, as far as Can goon, 
the tract is named tho Duslitistan or land 
of plains.” The Tungistaii, commonly pro¬ 
nounced Tungistoon, or “ narrow land,” is a 
small tract of land east of Bus)lire. The 
greater portion of the people of tlie whole 
Germsair, consists of an independent lawless 
get, many of the tribes being robbers by pro¬ 
fession. 

A huge wall of mountains separates the 
Germsair, or low region, from the Sardsair, 
or high table land of Persia. One of tlie 
most conspicuons of these, is an abrupt lofty 
bill, named Hormooj; where, specimens of 
coal wore found. Sardsair signifies “ cold 
region.” It is also termed the sarhada, a 
word literally signifying “ boundary or 
frontier,” but, there, is generally applied to 
any high land were tho climate is cold. 

The Sea of Oman, or Persian gulf, called 
also the Persian Soa, and Erythrean Sea, 
also tho Sea of Fars has several islands, the 
Jazirah-i-Lafet called also Jazirali-i-damz, or 
Long-Island, known on maps as Kishm. 
Also Khareg island, on maps Karrack, a 
small island but well watered, not very far 
from Busheer, which once belonged to 
the Dutch, and was held in 1838 to 184G by 
the British. Ouschifs Travels. Vol. i. p. 334. 
Kinneir's Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Umpire p. 54*. Colonel Chesnei/s Baphrntes 
and Tigris p, 210. Porter s Travels. Vol. i. 


FASLI on HARVEST ERA. 

458. See Aras. Ardea, Ardekan, Irak, 
Iran, Kashgoi, Kab, Kirman, Lar, Lavistan, 
Oman. Erythrean Sea. 

FARSAKH. Pers., by the old Greek 
historians Trapa(rayy7j^> It is tho Persian 
league, about 18,000 feet in length and is 
known to Europe, as the Farsang or 
Parasang. It is usually reckoned at 
British miles, but like tho “ kos” of India 
it varies greatly. Acc(>rdingto Major Rennell, 
the farsakh is little short of o| British miles. 
(See “Illustrations of the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand,” p. 4.) Mr. Fraser (Journey 
into Kliorassan p. 3(37) says, “ The 
Khorassaneo farsakh is rather more than 
that of Irakrather lossthan4 British mile.s. 
A farsang, is also said, to be a distance 
within whiclt a long sighted man can see a 
camel, and distinguish whether it be white 
or black. (Bundehcsch, cap. xxvi.) It is 
also described as one hours travel or journey 
or four miles. Baron 0. A. Be. Bode*s Tra¬ 
vels in Imristan and Arahistan. j?. 57. JlicWs 
residence hi Knordlsiari. Vol. i. p. 197 Porter*s 
Travels. Vol. i. p. 255. 

* FARSAN, an island off tho coast of 
Yemen about three miles from the sea port 
of Jezan. Tho sea-faring population there, 
are largely occupied in tho pearl fishery. 

PARSil. Hind. Peus. A Carpet. See 
Farasli. 

FARSH, Hikp. Popnlus nigra. 

FARUD. Alt. Hind. Pers, literally des¬ 
cent or alighting: in the customs depart¬ 
ment, delivery in of goods. Bll. 

FARW. iliND. Digitarla sanguinalis. 
FAllWA. Hind. Tamarix orientalis, the 
tamarisk. 

FASCIOLARIA FILAMEI^TOSA and 
F. Trapezium. See Siphonostomata. 

PASL. Ar. Hind. Pers., a season, a 
crop, a harvest. 

FASLI OH HARVEST ERA. The origin 
of tliis ei-a, the harvest year of northern 
India derived from that of the Hijra, . 
has been traced to the year of Akbar’s ac¬ 
cession to the throne, or tho 2nd Rabi-us- 
Sani A. H. 0G3 (14 February 1556) when a 
solar year for financial and other civil tran¬ 
sactions was engrafted on the current lunar 
year of tho Hijra and subsequently adjusted 
to the first year of Akbar's reign. In tho 
Dekhan, however, the Fasli year, differs 
from the preceding, being apparently in ad¬ 
vance of them. The Fasli year of the Dek¬ 
han owes its origin to the emperor Shah 
Jahan, who after bringinghis wars in Maha¬ 
rashtra to a close in 1630, endeavoured to 
settle the country, and introduce the revenue 
system of Tudor Mill, the celebrated mi¬ 
nister of Akbar, and thus naturally came 
1*00 



FATAHAH. FATHER AND MOTHER. 

the revonno or harvest year. Ifc differs from Koran or Introduction, and was revealed 
tbe Fasli of Bengal by seven years, from the at Mecca, and is as follows commencing with 
acceleration of tbe lunar year. The year is the words “Bismillab-Ir-Rahman-ur-Rahim, 
or ought to be sidereal, but the Madras Go- “ In the name of the most merciful God, 
vemment have now fixed its commencement Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatui'es, 
to the 12th July, and applied it solely to the most merciful, the King of the day of 
revenue matters. The harvest years of nor Judgment, Thee do we worship and of thee 
them India, however, have their origin from do we beg assistance. Direct us in tlie 
the year of Akbar’s accession to the throne; right way, in the way of those to whom 
on the 2nd Rabi-ns-sani A H. 9G3 == 14fch thou hast been gracious; not of those 
February 1550: the object of Akbar, against whom thou art incensed, nor of 
introducing the Fasli or harvest year, was those who go astray.’’ This Prayer is offered 
merely to equalize the name or num- with upraised hands which are afterwards 
her of the year all over his vast empire, drawn down over the face. The hands are 
without interfering with the modes of sub- raised in order to catch the blessing that is 
division practised in different localities, but supposed to descend from heaven upon the 
from this sprang the four existing harvest devotee; and the meaning of drawing the 
years. The Bengali san, the Vilayati san, palms down the face, is symbolically to 
and the Tamil Fasli year, rrifiy be always transfer the benediction to every part of 
considered identical with the Saka solar the body. It is said on man)’’religious occa- 
ycar, while the Fasli of the western pro- sions. Soles Koran, Barton 8 Pilgrimage 
vinces,may in like manner be classed with the to Meccah. Vul, i. y. 280. Ferrier^s Jourriey, 
luni-solar Samvat there current. The Hijra p. 502. 

year, began on the 2Gth November 1 5o5, FATEH ALI SHAH, was king of Persia 
N. S. Tiie concurrent Fasli year, 900, began np to the year 18 . His life illustrates Persian 
on the 1st of the lunar month A.s'an, (Aswina) customs, lie was Jin eminently handsome 
which fell on the 10th September 1555. man. Ho possessed one of the largest 
The Vilayati year 963, on the 1st of the families on record, in ancient or modern 
solar month Asnn, wliioh occurred on the 8th imes. Besides the four “ akad” or lawful 
September 1556. But tlie Bengali san 903, wives, permitted to every raahomedan, he 
began on the 1st Baisakh lading within the had more than 800 “ mutea” or inferior 
same Hijra year, which was necessarily that pouses. He continually changed his 
of the 11th April 1550. TlTe number 592 women, as lie was tired of them and lacked 
must be added to convert the two first eras novelty; but he never parted with any who 
into Christian account, if loss than four of had borne him male children. Ho bad up- 
tliese months have transpired, and 593 years, wards of one hundred and thirty sons; and 
if more : also 593 years for the first nine one hundred and sixty or seventy daughters, 
months of the Bengali san, and 594 for the At the time of liis demise, his children, grand 
rest.— Prinsep^s Antignities hy Thomas^ p. children and great grand-children amounted 
170, Elliot, p. ^67, to about five thousand souls ! These princes 

FASTIKL Hind., a kind of emerald. Shalizad5 were, long, a heavy burthen to 
FATAH-UL-BAL1)AN, a historical work the country. S(‘arcoly a village of any 
on raahomedan countries from Spain to Sind, size in Persia but had some prince resident 
by Ahmad, son of Yahya son of Jabir, styled at it to oppress and impoverish the people, 
Al-Biladiiri. He was tutor to one of the while he devoted his time and energies 
princes of the family of the khallf Al Mnta- to all manner of mischief and profligacy, 
wakkal, and died A. D. 829-3 (A.H. 279.) Some became comparatively well off, but 
Elliot Hist, of India* many fell into great poverty, there, and 

FATAHAH, Ar., also al-fatalmt, also of los descendants soon had to earn 

Fatahat the name of the opening chapter ^^^oir living as mechanics, and tradesmen 

of the Koran. It is a prayer, and is held different cities. This state of 

in great veneration by mahomedans who was surpassed by Augustus XI. of 

give it several honorable titles, snch as the Poland who is said to have had 354 children 
chapter of praise, of prayer, of thanksgiving by his numerous concubines. He also had 
or treasure. They esteem itthe quintessence one of his own daughters for his mistress, 
of the whole Koran, and often repeat it in ^ of depravity of which Fateh AH 

their devotions both public and private, as Shah was never accused. 

Christians repeat the Lord's prayer. Most FATHAH. Arab. Hind. Pers. Victory. 

Turkish epitaphs end by the words “ Fatihah FATHER and MOTHER, 

ruhun i(*un’’ say a Fatihah for his soul, jfa Bap, Hind. I Tilli Taudri, Tst. 

A he hatahah is entittcd the Preface, of the Taya- Tya pan, Ta.m. 
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FEATHERS. 


Among tlie people of India, and amongst 
the Chinese, an honorific appellation to 
people of rank or to a person from whom a 
kindness is received or expected. In China 
it is a title by which the representatives of 
authority are designated. JF/wc, Chinese Em- 
pire^ Vul. i. p. 22. 

FATHOM. Eng. 

Lan, Burm. I Bam, Hind. 

Toiso, Fr. I Tesa, Lat. 

This is a natural measure, from point to 
point of an outstretched Imnd. It was com¬ 
mon to Greek, Roman, and Indian, and is four 
cubits in length. Tlio Greeks and Romans 
had also the foot (pcs) the hand (palm) the 
palm (iraXattfTij) and the finger (digitus). 
The Romans also had the military pace, the 
Greeks, and Romans also had the cubit, 
(efihitus.) The ancient inhabitants of Asia 
had, as a unit measure, the Cubit or ell, from 
the elbow to the point of the little fiuger. 
All of these digit (angul) palm, ell (hath) 
and span (bilish) are in use in India. 

FATIHGANJ in L : 28^27. 4N.;L. 
79° 17'. 7 E. a town in Hindoostan, 10 miles 
N. W. of Bareli. At the Tower Station it is 
628 ft. above the sea, G, T. S, 

FATIHGARH, or Farakhabad in L 27° 
23'. 3 N.; L. 79° 37' K. in Hindostau, a large 
town on the right side of the Ganges, 90 
miles E, of Agra. The Dak bangalow is G35 
feet above the sea. Schl. Eoh, 

FATIMAH, daughter of Mahomed and 
wife of her cousin Ali. Her tomb at Lotus, 
Armenia, is held by shiah maliomedans in 
the highest reverence. The Koran is read 
there night and day, and nearly the same 
privileges are clfered to the pilgrims, as at 
Mecca, that of having paradise for their 
p^ortion, ChatfieJd's IIindoostan p, 209. See 
Tavernier. B. I. Ch. vi. and B. J. J. Ch. iii. 

FATSIZO,oiiINACCESSIBLE ISLAND, 
in lat. 33° 6. N. and long. 140° E. a penal 
settlement of Japan. 

FAT i'EH MAHOMED. A mahomedan 
of Sind, who in 1788, dethroned Rahiden, 
then Rao of Cutch, who had embraced ma- 
homedanism. Ob. 1813. Burncs' Sind. 

FATTEHPUR, A town of the Allahabad 
district. 

FAUCHE, HIPPOLYTE, translator of 
the Mahabharata, 7 Vols, Paris 1863 — 1867. 

FAULAD. Hind. Steel. 

FAULKNER, ALEXANDER;—an officer 
in the Civil Service of H. M. Govern¬ 
ment at Bombay, in the middle of the 19th 
century, Author of “ Commercial Diction- 
^ work of great practical utility con¬ 
taining in a small bulk a vast amount of 
useful information relating to the articles of 
commerce and the economic productsof India. 


FAYENCE UNACHTES PORZELLAN, 
Ger. Delft. 

FAYRER J, c. s. I. a medical officer of 
the Indian Army of Bengal, author of 
several contributions to medical literature. 

FAZZEH. Arab. Silver. 

FEASTS, arc often mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments and the texts find many 
illustrations in India, Genesis xlv. 22 says 
‘ To all of them he gave changes of raiment,’ 
and at the close of a Feast, hindoos among 
other presents to the guests, commonly give 
new garments. A hindoo garment is merely 
a,piece of cloth, requiring no work of tho 
tailor. Deuteronomy, xxiii 10 says ‘ He shall 
itotcome witliin the camp,’ and hindoos, in 
a state of iincleanness, are interdicted from 
feasts &c. Mai k xiv 20 says ‘ It is one of tho 
twelve that dippeth with me in the dish’. In 
tho oast, hindoos never eat together from one 
dish, except where a strong attacliment sub¬ 
sists between two or more persons of the 
same caste: in such a case, one person some¬ 
times invites another to come and sit by him, 
and cat from the same dish. It is highly 
probable, that tho same custom existed 
among tho Jews, and that the sacred histo¬ 
rian mentions this notice of our Lord’s, ‘ Ifc 
is one of tho twelve, that dippeth with me 
in the dish,’ to mark move strongly the per¬ 
fidy of the character of Judas. John ii 8. 
says ‘ Bear unto tlie governor of the feast.’ 
It is very comnton both Aviih tho hindoos and 
the maliomedans to appoint a person who 
is export in conducting the ceremonies of a 
ffiast, to manngc as governor of the feast. 
This person is rarely the master of the 
house. Tho numbers invited amount occa¬ 
sionally to hundred.s, sometimes thousands 
and a person to secure regularity is indispen¬ 
sable. Vieiv of the Hindoos, 


FEATHERS. 

Pluimcn, Dut. Par, Grz. 

Bedveorn, „ Piiimo, It. 

riumes a lit, Fii. Bulu, Malay. 

Plinnoa, „ Plumas, Sp. 

Bettlbdern, Geii. R:ik:iigal, Tam. 

Fcdern, „ Uokkulu, Tel! 


In Asia, feathers are rarely used for stuff¬ 
ing beds or ^ pillows. In the south and east 
of Asia, as in Europe, feathers are largely 
used for personal ornament, and those of the 
o.strich, tho Indian roller, the green king 
fisher, and tho egret are most frequently 
employed. Tho feathers of the ostrich are 
imported from Africa and tho west of 
Europe is chiefly supplied from the nor¬ 
thern margin of tho Great Dcsei’t of 
Arabia. Those plucked from the living 
animal or recently killed birds are more 
beautiful and more durable than if taken 
from the animal some time after death, or 
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than cast or dropped feathers. The plumage 
of the male bii'd, is very superior to that of 
the female, the fine drooping plumes on the 
back and near the tail being of tho purest 
white, while those of the female are never 
free from a tinge of grey near the tip. Com- 
mercolly in Bengal says Mr. Taylor is cele¬ 
brated for its feathers. They are either 
prepared singly for head-dresses, or made 
into tippets, boas, and muffs, some of them 
are exceedingly beautiful, and apparently 
not inferior in quality to those imported 
into Great Britain from Africa. The 
down of tho yonng Adjutant Crano (Ciconia 
Argala) and of other cranes, are made 
into ladies boas and victorines. Tho 
Adjutant is very rarely found in Southern 
India, but a kindred species the Ciconia 
alba, (Jerdon), is pretty common. Of 
this the under tail coverts are collected 
atid sold in considerable quantity. Many 
are procured at Tricboor in Malabar. In tho 
Punjab tho narrow black wing feathers 
of tho “ Onkar” are used to make the ^‘kal- 
gi,*’ or plumes for tho “ khod,” or helmet. 
Those plumes have a very elegant appear¬ 
ance, they stand about 6 or 8 inches above 
tho helmet. The feathers of the Jloubara 
macqueenii are similarly used. In Madras, 
dealers in bird’s feathers carry on this trade 
on an extensive scale : one dealer had near¬ 
ly 100 sets of hunters each composed of 4 
or 5 shikarees and one cook—most of 
these people arc koravah (basket makers) 
who live in and about Madras. Each 
set has its head man who is responsible 
for tho others. These sets are sent out 
once a year, each receiving from 20 to 
100 Rupees together with a certain number 
of nets, a knife &c.—they traverse various 
countries between Bombay, Delhi, Ben¬ 
ares, Calcutta and all over the Deccan, 
collecting the feathers of king-fishers and 
return after 6 or 8 montlis to Mad¬ 
ras, each set bringing from 1000 to 6000 
feathers which are taken by the dealer at 
Rs. 14 per 100, and shipped to Burmah, 
Penang, Singapore and Malacca bringing 
ten to thirteen dollars the hundred. Feathers 
form a considerable export from India. In 
the four years 1857-8 to 1860-1, to the value 
of £27,670 wore exported, about ^rd of 
which went to Britain,France and China. The 
wings of a king fisher arc imported into Bur- 
mah from India through Aracan. M. E. J. R. 
Dr. Taylor in Dx. 1851. See Bird’s Feathers. 
FECHADURAS. Port. Locks. 
FEDERHARZ. Ger. Caoutchouc. 
FEDERN. Ger. also BETT-FEDERN. 
Ger. Feathers. 

FEDERMESSER, Ger. Penknives. 


FELIS. 

FEGHAN, a word supposed by some to 
be tho source of the term Affgban. See 
Afghanistan. 

FEEJBE ISLANDS in the Pacific. See 
Fiji. 

FEET WASHING, alike amongst hindus 
and mahomodans, is a purification strictly 
attended to before meals. With hindus, so 
soon as a guest enters, to present him with 
water to wash his feet is one of the first 
civilities. 

FEIGEN. Gfk. Figs. 

FEILI or FAILI, a name of the Bakhti- 
ari tribe *, See Bakhtiari, Faili, Kurdistan. 

FEINES MEHL. Ger. Flour. 

FEL. Pers. Elephant, hence fel khana 
elephant shed : fel pai, elephantiasis. It is 
from this word “ Fel,” with the Arabic “al” 
that tho words Elephas and Elephant come. 

FELAMORZ, the son of Roostum, the 
hero of Persian romance, was defeated by 
Behram near the fort of Fessa, between Shi¬ 
raz and Darab. Behram caused Felamorz 
to be hanged, and his tomb existed in the 
village, until, it is said, a European traveller 
removed it away, as a relic. 

FFiLIS,ageiins of mammal animals, of the 
catkind, of the Natural Order Fereo, the 
family, Felidre, and tribe Felines. Amongst 
naturalists, the notices of them are usu¬ 
ally limited to the larger, wild animals of 
this genus, of which may be mentioned, 

FcUfi Leo, the lion. 

Fclis Caracal, the Caracal. 

Fclis Tigris, Linn- the tiger or royal tiger. 

Fells Leopardits. Schreb, the leopard or 
Cheeta of India: 

Fells Fardus, the panther or Gorbacha of 
the Dekhan •, 

Fells Jnbata the maned leopard, tho hunt¬ 
ing leopard. 

Fells Melas, Peron. The black Cheetah. 

Fells Pardochrous, Hodgs. 

Fells Horsfieldli, Gray *, 

Fells Javanensis, Desm. 

Fells Sumatranus, Horse. 

Fells Bengalensis, Desm. 

Fells Torqicatus, Fred, Cuv. 

Fells Murmensis. Hodgs. 

Fells Vlverrmus, Bennett. 

Fells Chaus, Gulden. The marsh cat. 

Felis MacroccUs of Java. 

Fells Cervaria the lynx. 

Besides these are several of the smaller 
feline animals, usually termed cats. But, 
in the catalogue of animals in the India 
House Museum it is remarked that several 
of the smaller species of Felis have a very 
close family resemblance, and zoological 
writers are not agreed as to their specific 
distinctions. F. Javanensis Cut. and Dum. 
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P. Samai-rana, Horsfield, were classed hunting leopards or Cheetas of books oil 
under P. minuta, by M. Teinminck. who natural history, and so on; but there are 
is said to have, in despair, given up the various species which do not conform to 
attempt to distinguish them. Like- any such division, nor possess sufficiently 
wise F. Bongalensis, Desm. F. torquata, marked characters to stand as the types of 
P, Ouv. and F. (Leopardus) inconapicuus, peculiar divisions: again, there are local 
Gray, are by no mef).ns well dehned. Siriii- groups; thus, among the animals generally 
lariy, amongst sportsmen in India, tliere is classed as Leopards, there is the South 
a continuous attempt to distingaisli the American typo, with large bull-dog head and 
various kinds of the Cheetah. The word is comparatively short tail, to which the Jaguar 
of Hindi or Mahrattah origin and means and Ocelots belong,—and also the Asiatic 
spotted and amongst the spotted feline ani- typo with very long and thickly clad tail, 
mals, sportsmen speak of the Leopard, tlio large body-markings, &c., to which the 
Panther, the Black Leopard, the Cheetah, Ounce or (‘ Snow Leopard’) and several 
theHunting Cheetah,and the maned Cheetah, other and smaller animals appertain, 
and Cheetah is generally applied rs a suffix The various feline animals which may 
toall of these. There would seem to be at least happen to fall under the notice of an Indian 
four varieties of spotted eats, besides such rare sportsman, are however, as under :— 
animals as the snow-leopard of the Himalaya EELIS LEO. Linx. The Lion. It is 
and the black panther. generally recognised that there is only on© 

The two larger animals which are confns- s[)ocies, with several variet ies, tlie lion of 
ingly called Cheetah, panther, leopard, diffier Senegal, the lion of Barbary, and the 
so much in marking and appearance as to lion of Persia; and sportsmen are in- 
makethem, to the unscientitic eye, appear dined to distinguish varieties in tlio lion of 
distinct species. The lighter coloured of the Guzerat and Kattyvvar, and the lion of 
two, has the ground of a light tawny yellow, Gwalior and Harrianah. The lioji, is the 
shaded into white at the belly and inside of desert king; as the tiger is monarch 
the legs, neck, and chest. of the jungles. It is found in Guzerat, 

Besides these, there is a small spotted cat Kaftywar, along the Ruiin of Cutch, in RhJ- 
also called cheeta” which preys on dogs putnriah, Gwalior iiiid ITarrianalj. It is 
and small animals, but is quite unequal to tolerably plentiful at Gwalior and also 
cope with a bullock. The spots on its body about Goouab, and lions have been killed 
are nearly complete spots, and not rings as in ‘JO miles from Sagur, wretched mangy 
the panther. looking things. In those met with, gcneral- 

The hunting leopard (Felis jubata, Leo- ly, the male is nearly inaueless, and usually 
parda jubata) the fourth on the list, is quite inferior in size and appearance to its African 
distinct and it has a mane. Itsclawsare only brothers. Tigers are said to avoid the lions 
partially re tractile. Many of the native princes and desert those jungles in which any roving 
keep these animals and train them for the lion may make its appearance. In Katty- 
purpose of hunting autilopes. Bona Jide war, the district the lions most affect, tigers 
cats of the genus Felis, are very numerous are said to be unknown, though panthers are 
iu species, are of all sizes, from the lion common. It has been supposed, also, that the 
and tiger downwards, and are nowhere lion avoids the tiger. And since the “ Fifty Rs. 
more abundant in species than in India reward” came out in the Central provinces, 
audits environs from the snow-capped for tigers, and they have been shot off, lions 
Himalaya to Ceylon inclusive, and along the have beg’iin to appear in the nortbern-inost 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal and Ma- parts. It is moreover unlikely that an Indian 
lacca Straits. Throughout this range of ter- lion could contend with a tiger as the lion is 
ritory they occur of all sizes, from tlio much inferior in size and strength. In the 
largest to the smallest; and appertaining to Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone’s Ac- 
various sub-divisions of the great genus count of the hhujdom of Calul, which was 
Felis. These sub-divisions or minorgroups, published in 1815, it is remarked, that—“the 
however, have not been satisfactorily estab- lion, though so common in Persia, and lately 
lished : and one great authority, Professor found in such numbers in Guzerat and in 
Temminck of Leyden, gave up in despair the Hurrianah NorthWest of Delhi,is very rare 
attempt to classify the long series of feline in Afghanistan.” As regards the latter 
animals otherwise than in order of size. It country, he adds,—“ the only place where 
needs no extraordinary acumen to recognise I have heard of lions, is in the hilly country 
the type of one sub-group in the lion, of about Cabul, and there they are small and 
another in the tiger, of a third in the lynxes weak, compared to the African lion. I even 
of a fourth (most distinct of any) in the | doubt whether they are lions.” Lieut. 
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Irwlo, wlio accoinpaniod Mr. Elphinstone in of India, along the line of the Indus to Sindh 
his mission to Cabul, states, in his admi- into Harrianali, Rajputanah, towards Gwa- 
r%h\Q Memoir on Affyhanistan^ published by lior, Katty war and Quzerat, and that this 
the Asiatic Society in 1839, that-^“ the is the explanation of the varied opinions 
lion is a native of Persia, and some are put forward by sportsmen as to the appear^ 
found as far as Tashkeiid, in a northerly di- ance of the lions of India, The ordinary 
reotion and an easterly. There remains no Persian lion is well maned; and this race 
doubt of lions being found in Harrianah ; but is said to be identical with the Arabian* A 
in many of the intermediate countries these fine Persian lion and lioness were long ex- 
animals are very rare.*^ These notices are hibited in the Surray Zoological Gardens^ 
contemporaneous ; and one certainly^ conveys with a fine S* African lion and lioness in 
the idea of the lion being then a commoner an adjoining den ; and Mr. Ely th says there 
animal in the great Harrianah desert was not much difference in the development 
than the other does: but so far back of the mane of those two lions; but the 
as in 1837, the late well known sportsman Persian was a much paler animal than the 
Major Brown, (‘Gunga’of the iS'poW- other.’^ According to Mr. Warwick, the 

ing Magazine) remarked, that—“ only twenty- pair were brought as a present to King George 
three years elapsed from the occupation of IV*, from Bussora, in the Boyne, man- 
the country, when the Lions, whicli were at of-war, Captain Campbell, and the King 
one time numerous in the dry and sandy presented them to the Menagerie then dt 
deserts of the Harrianah, became extinct Exeter Change. The Asiatic,'^ he adds, 
south of the Cuggar, through the ardour of “ diffei's from the South African lion in 
British sportsmen, and, it.is supposed, none being rather less in size, with mane much 
are now to be found nearer than the Sutlej, more scanty, and of a light yellow colour. 
Having no inaccessible dons to retire to du- tipped with grey, the whole body being of 
ring the hot weather, the lions, from ncces- an uniform fawn colour* The head wants 
sity, took up their abode where water could the widtli and nobleness of countenance so 
be found; and as places of this description apparent in the African lion. The tail is 
were rare, and generally near villages, their not so delicately tapering, and the tuft at 
retreat was easily beaten up, and their eii- the end of it is much larger in proportion.*' 
tire destruction speedily effected. In the {Nat nr alia t\s Lilyarij^ — Felince)* Major* Sir 
month of May, tlie lion-shooting party had W. Cornwallis Harris, however, had no faith 
only to ask one question from the people of in the existence of an Asiatic race of mane- 
the country, to know where they might less or scantily-manod lions: and he was 
expect sport; ?” viz : where waher was still as familiar with tlie lion of Guzerat as with 
to be found. The largest lion seen in that of South Africa. He says that in point 
England was caught, when very young, in of size and complexion the South African lion 
Harrianah, by Genl. Watson, and was pre- differs in no respect from that found so abun- 
seated to King G eo. IV. In Vol. 1 of the dantly in Guzerat—one of the only two pro- 
Sporting Revietv, the lion is cursorily vinces of India wherein the species exists— 
mentioned as an inhabitant of the tend- measuring usually between teuand eleven feet 
torios south of Gwalior in 1845: About in extreme length (i. e. the stretched skin !), 

J 84S there was seen in Calcutta a fine living “and varying in hue betwixt ash-colour 
lioness, more than two-tliii^ds grown, which and tawny-dun; but generally possessing a 
had been captured as a small cub in Sindh, more elaborate and matted mane* whichpe- 
She appeared healvhj and vigorous; but culiarity is attributable, in a great measure, 
died in the courno of her passage to England, to the less jungly character of the country 
There were also then, in the London Zoo- that ho infests, and to the more advanced 
logical Gardens, a young lion and lioness age to which, from the comparatively small 
from Guzerat; which is the stronghold of number of his mortal foes, he is suffered to 
lions in India. From the accounts of Asiatic attain. In India the lion is often compelled t® 
lions, there seem two varieties of them : one establish himself in heavy jungles, which 
comparatively maneless; tho other heavily comb out a considerable portion of the 
maned, scarcely if at all loss so than the long loose silky hairs about his bead and 
African lion. Of the latter, again, some neck; but this is seldom the case in the arid 
naturalists distinguish apart tlie lions of plains of Africa, where the covert being 
Barbary, Senegal, and South Africa. The chiefly restricted to the banks of rivers, or 
lion seems to traverse great tracts of coun- to isolated springs, he rests satisfied with a 
try and there is no doubt that those of less impervious shade, and is often disturbed 
Persia and Mesopotamia, possibly of dis- from a clump of rushes, barely large enough 
tinct varieties or rearing, come to tho west to conceal his portly figure." Elsewhere, 
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Major Harris reniarks, that—“ amongst the 
Cape colonists it 'is a fashionable belief, that 
there are two distinct species of the African 
lion, which they designate the vaal and the 
zw&rt, or the “ yellow’* and the “ black,” 
maintaining stoutly that the one is very 
much less ferocious than the other: but 
colour and size depend chiefly on age 5 the 
development of the physical powers, and of 
the mane also, being principally influenced 
by a like contingency. That which has been 
designated the “ maneless Lion of Guzerat” 
is, he says nothing more than a young lion 
whose mane has not shot forth; and I, he 
adds, give this opinion with less hesitation, 
having slain the king of beasts in every stage 
from whelphood to imbecility.” 

The so called maneless lion of Guzerat 
was brought to the notice of the London 
Zoological Society by Capt. Walter Smee of 
the Bombay Army,in 1833; and an excellent 
description and coloured figure of it are pub- 
lishedinthe first volume of the Society’s trans¬ 
actions, contributed by that officer. A cor¬ 
respondent of the B. S. If. (for 1841), how¬ 
ever, thus writes of the lions ofKattywar;— 

** Glad as I should be to agree with so accom¬ 
plished a sportsman as Capt. Harris, and 
knowing at the time I write this, that he has 
killed more lions than any man on the Western 
side of India, yet having nearly accomplish¬ 
ed fifty-head myself, I wish to observe 
that three years ago, in Kattywar there 
were lions with very dark skins, and 
which in fact were called by the natives 
Kalphoota, which means in these parts 
• black skins,’ or ‘ black stripe.’ These 
lions, thirteen in number, charged most des¬ 
perately,; and I think they made good some 
seven or eight charges upon the head of 
Capt. Harris’s quondam elephant, ‘ Mowlah’ 
by name. Since this batch I have killed 
many, but none in colour or courage like 
them. Out of all the lions I have 
killed, 9 feet 2 inches is the longest I have 
seen, before taking the skins off for cui’ing, 
they are stretched to 11 feet frequently. 

“ These lions,” continues Capt. Smeo, “ are 
found in Guzerat along the banks of the Som¬ 
ber muttee, near Ahmedabad. During the 
hot months, they inhabit the low bushy wood¬ 
ed plains that skirt the Bhardar and Som- 
bermiittee rivers from Ahmedabad to the 
borders of Catch, being driven out of the 
large adjoining tracts of high grass jungle 
(Bhir) by the practice annually resorted to, 
by the natives of setting fire to the grass 
in order to clear it and ensure a succession 
of young shoots for the food of the cattle 
upon the first fall of the rains. They extend 
through a range of country about forty miles 
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in length, including various villages, and 
among others those of Booroo and Goliana, 
near which my finest specimens were killed. 
Thev are so common in this district, that 
I killed no fewer than eleven during a resi¬ 
dence of about a month; yet scarcely any 
of the natives, except the cattle-keepers, had 
seen them previously to my coming among 
them. The cattle were frequently carried 
off or destroyed, but this they attributed to 
tigers: the tiger, however, does not exist 
in that part of the country. Those natives 
to whom they were known gave them the 
name of Ontiah Bagh, or ‘ Camel tiger,* an 
appellation derived from their resemblance 
in colour to the camel. They appear to be 
very destructive to domestic cattle, and the 
remains of a considerable number of car¬ 
cases of bullocks were found near the place 
at which my specimens were killed: about 
ton days previously, four donkeys bad been 
destroyed at the village of Cashwa. I could 
not learn that men had ever been attacked 
by them. When struck by a ball, they ex¬ 
hibited great boldness, standing as if pre¬ 
paring to resist their pursuers, and then go¬ 
ing off slowly and in a very sullen manner; 
unlike the tiger, which, on such occasions, 
retreats springing and snarling. “ In 
addition to the district in which I have met 
with them, these lions are also found 
on the Runn near Rhunpore, and near Put- 
tun in Guzerat. Some persons who saw 
them in Bombay stated that they also occur 
in Sind and in Persia* How far this latter 
statement may be correct 1 cannot deter¬ 
mine; but I may remark that the Persian 
lion which is at present exhibited at the Sur¬ 
rey Zoological Garden, has none of the cha¬ 
racteristics of the maneless lion of Guzerat, 
and seems to mo to differ but little from 
individuals known to have been brought 
from Africa.” 

In the days of Lord Hastings’ rule, it would 
appear that lions wore still common in the 
great Harrianah plain. A contributor to the 
B. S. M., in 1833, remarks that “Hansi was 
then in its ‘ high and palmy state,* and con¬ 
sidered the best sporting country in India. 
Lions were found in considerable numbers, 
although lately they have become exceeding¬ 
ly rare. * * * The first Lion-hunt I 

ever was present at was tlie most beautiful 
sight I have witnessed. The party assem¬ 
bled at Hissar, whei’e some of the sporting 
elephants of the Marquis of Hastings’ re¬ 
tinue were stationed. A duffedar’s party, 
of Skinner’s Horse, accompanied us. The 
presence of sowars in Lion-hunting is very 
necessary; the plains being extensive, the 
animal is liable to be lost after the first on- 



TBLIS LEO. FELIS TIGRIS, 

gei, nnlesa sowars are at hand to go out on structure is more emphatically that of 
the flanks, or to push on ahead to mark the an animal which springs upon its prey, 
jungle the lion retires into. In general, Nevertheless, the resemblance of the skulls, 
when a lion is pursued, he will either en- is so great, that there is only one certain 
deavour to get away by sneaking off, or take mode of distinguishing them, viz., that the 
to the open country, and there await the at- nasal bones pass back beyond the maxillaries 
tack: the latter, a tiger is never known to in the tiger-skull and fall short of the max- 
do, and I consider it to form the only pecn- illary suture in the lion-skull: besides 
liar difference of the two kinds of sport. A which the profile of the latter is generally 
lion that takes to this open fighting gives much straighter, while that of the former is 
more exciting sport by far than anything T more tom-cat like, showing a strongly mark- 
hare seen in tiger-hunting, and is the most ed obtuse angle. The close affinity of the 
trying for the elephants. # # # animals is demonstrated by the fact of 

One killed was a young but nearly full-grown their having interbred and produced hybrids 
male stood exactly 3 ft. high, and was 9 ft. when in captivity; and it is curious that a 
long; his mane was 9 inches in length.” The newly-born lion-cub is far from being so 
famous lion ‘ King George,’ formerly in the utterly unlike a tiger cub as might have 
Tower menagerie, and procured in Harrianah been expected. “ They are at first obscure- 
when a small cub by the late Genl. Wat- ly striped or brindled, and somewhat tiger- 
eon, was even renowned for the superb devc- like in the coat. There is generally a black- 
lopmenb of his mane. Mr. Bennett (in his ish stripe extending along the back, from 
Tower Menagerie) relates that in the com- which numerous other bands of the same 
mencement of year 1823, the late “General colour branch off, nearly parallel to each 
Watson, then in Harrianali, being out one other, on the sides to the tail. The head 
morning on horseback, armed with a double- and limbs are generally obscurely spotted, 
barrelled rifle, was suddenly surprised by^ a When young they mew like a cat; as they 
lai’go lion, which bounded out upon him advance, the uniform colour is gradually as- 
from the thick jungle at the distance of only sumed ; and at the age of ten or twelve 
a few yards. He instantly fired, and the months the mane begins to appear in the 
shot taking complete effect, the animal fell males; at the age of eighteen months this 
dead almost at hia feet. No sooner had the appendage is considerably developed, and 
lion fallen tliari the lioness rushed out, they begin to roar.” (Bennett’s ‘ Toiver 
which the General also shot at, and wounded Menagerie.^) Monsr. F. Cuvier, however, 
severely, so that she retired into tho thicket, states that it is nearly the third year before 
Thinking that the den could not be far dis- the mane and the tuft on tho tail appear, 
tant, ho traced her to her retreat, and thei'e and that they arenotfully developed beforethe 
despatched her; and in the den were found seventh or eighth yean The eminent Frenph 
two beautiful cubs, a male and female, appa- naturalist was, however, misinformed. The 
rently not more tlian three days old. These so-callcd Bengal lion (from Harrianah) figur- 
the General brought away: they wore suck- I ed by Mr. Bonnet was magnificently maned, 
led by a goat and sent to England, where though little more than five years old. It has 
they arrived in September, 1823, as a pre- been noticed, too, that in lione.sses the 
sent to George IV., and were lodged in the markings of the young are often more or 
Tower.” Tim male was the animal from less obscurely retained till they are full- 
which Mr. Bonnet gives his figure and dcs- grown or nearly so. They were conspicu- 
cription of the so-called “Bengal Lion;” ously visible in the Sindh lioness, about 
and it was remarkable for the superb deve- two-thirds grown, which was seen in Calcutta, 
lopmenb of its mane, when little more Lion and tiger-cubs are, in confinement, 
than five years old, at which age the apt to suffer much at the time of developing 
wood-cut of him was executed by Hervey. their huge permanent canine-teeth; and 
The sum of our present evidence seems perhaps many die at this ago when wild. . 
decidedly adverse to the belief that a Mr, Blyth in B. As. S. Trans. 
maneless (or comparatively maneless) race FELIS TIGRIS. Linn. Tho Royal Tiger, 
of lions exists in Guzerat: but that sucli a striped tiger, Eng. Rimass, Sumat. 

race inhabits Mesopotamia is considerably Bagb, Hind. Ha-riman, „ 

more probable. No lion, even in Africa, at- Maohan, Javan. Hlli, Tam. Tjel. 

tains to the magnitude of the largest male Futto Wagh, Mahr. 

tigers of India. The lion is shorter in the The Royal Tiger is found throughout India, 
vertebral column, and much deeper in the to the S. E, boundary of China, through 
chest; indicative of its capacity for running the Malay Peninsula, in Java and Sumatra, 
in pursuit: this the tiger never does; and its They arc numerous in the centre of the, 
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FBLIS PAHDUS. 

Peirininia of India, and very nnmerons in 
Singapore. Full grown specimens vary con¬ 
siderably in size, colour, and markings, but 
are considered to be of one species. They 
feed on cattle, on the Sambur or Rusa 
hippelaphus, and more rarely on the Axis 
maoulata or spotted deer, but frogs, also, 
hog, porcupine, and other creatures are eaten 
by them. The tiger is not brave, retires before 
opposition, unless wounded. The buffaloes 
in herds charge at a tiger and beat it off. 
The wild dogs hunt it down and destroy it : 
and one was found evidently killed by a 
boar’s tusk. On one occasion, a herd boy 
being carried off, the buffaloes charged the 
tiger and made it drop the lad. Mr. Blyth. 

FELIS JUBATA. The hunting Cheeta 
or Hunting Leopard is fsommon, though 
not plentiful, throughout Southern India. 
They can be quite tamed, and handled with 
freedom. One let loose in the stables, play¬ 
ed about with the dogs, and sufiered itself 
to be tied np again without difficulty.— Mr, 
Blyth's Report, See Felidae. Mammalia. 

FELIS LEOPARDUS, Sclireh, Temm. 

The Cheeta, Eng. I na-Riman Bintang, Malay. 

The Leopard, „ | 

The word Cheeta is Hindi and signifies 
spotted and the people of India apply the 
same term to the Felix jubata or Hunting Leo¬ 
pard. Felisleopardus is common all over India, 
and the Malay Peninsula, but Dr. Muller 
says it does not occur in the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. It is said also to occur in many 
parts of Africa. The Leopard, says Colonel 
Sykes, is taller than the panther, longer, and 
sligliter built, more of the ground colour is 
seen, and the spots are more broken. A 
black variety of this is said to occur. 

FELIS PARDUS. Linn. Tetnm, SyJces. 

Var, tt. The Panther. 

Honega, (var) Can. Machan, Malay of Jav. 

Kerkal, „ „ Meeong Tootool, Malay. 

Gor-bacha, Duku. of Jav, 

Cheeta, Hind. Machan Batch!, „ „ 

BeebeeaBagh, Mahk. Bawn, Pu^shtu. 

Mr. (sir) Walter Elliot distinguishes 
two varieties by the Canarese names, Hone¬ 
ga and Kerkal, the latter being the Gor-ba- 
oba. Of this M. Temminck gives the fol- 
fowing character:—when adult, less than 
the Leopard. Tail as long as the body and 
the head, its extremity when turned back 
reaching to the tip of the nose; colour of 
the fur deep-yellowish fulvous, its internal 
parts marked with rose-like spots of the 
same hue as the ground-colour of the fur; 
the numerous spots olo!^>ly approximate; 
the rose-like spots from 12 to 14 lines at the 
utmost in diameter j caudal vertebrse 28.— 


FELIS (LEOPARDUS) SUMATRAISTUS. 

The number of caudal vertebree as¬ 
signed to the leopard by M. Temminck is 
22, It is found throughout India, in Java, 
and Sumatra. But, though there no doubt 
are differences in size and colour and mark¬ 
ings and in the breadth of the head and temper 
between the feline animal or animals to 
which tiie terms leopard and panther are 
applied sportsmen of India best acquaint¬ 
ed with them in their haunts and who in ex¬ 
amining the skins and skulls have devoted a 
great knowledge of them, are often not able 
to distinguish the one from the other. 

FELIS PARDUS. Linn. Syn. 

Var, 3 Felis melas, Vesm Ferou and Le, 
Deeur. 

Black Chootn, Eng. IBlack Panther, Eng. M a hr. 
Machan Koombang,jAV.|Ha.Riman Koombang, Sum. 

This is supposed to be a black variety of 
the Felis parclus, and both varieties are said 
to Lave been found in the same den. When 
the editor was forming the Government 
Central Museum Madras, a black one, when 
put with the others evinced intense terror, 
and they ultimately killed it. We believe 
this black cheeta to bo a permanently 
distinct species. 

FELLS PARDOCHROUS, Hodgs. 

Felis Nipalensis, Hodgs. Loopardus Ellioti, 
Loepardus pardochrous Gray. 

Hods. 

Inhabits Nepal and Tibet. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) HORSFIELDII 
Gray. Leopardus Horsfieldii. 

Inhabits Dargeling. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) JAVANENSIS, 
Desm. 

Felis Javanensis, Horsy, Felis diardi. Griff. 
Leopardus „ Gray. Var . a. 

Felis undata, Desm. Felis Wagati, 3fAHR, Ell. 
„ minuta, Temm. Kuwuk, Jav. 

Inhabits Java, and, according to Dr. S. 
Muller, Sumatra also. In Java it is found in 
large forests all over Java, occupying the 
low trees during the day but roaming about 
at night for food, often visiting villages and 
robs the hen roosts. It feeds chiefly on 
fowls, birds and small game. The Java¬ 
nese ascribe to it great sagacity and say that, 
in order to approach the fowls unsus¬ 
pected, it imitates their voices. It is perfect¬ 
ly untameablo, its natural fierceness is 
never subdued by confinement. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) SUMATRANUS 
Horsf. 

Felis Sumatrana, Horsf. Leopardus Suma- 
„ miuiita, Temm. tranus. Gray. 

„ undata, Desm. Rimau Bulu, Malay, 
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FELIS OATUS. PELIS CATUS. 

Inhabits Sumatra. * caligulata,and F. bubastes,both still found in 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) BENGALEN- Ej<ypt wild and domesticated. Pallas, Tern- 
SIS. Djssm. minck and Blyth believe that the domestic 

Fells Bengalensis, Desm. I Bengal Cat. Penn, cats are descendants of several wild species 

Leopardusinoonspi. 1 Ban-Biral, Beng. which readily intermingles. F. sylvestris 18 

ouus, Gr AT. I Khuppya Bag, „ wild in Scotland. F. lybica is the wild cat 

Occupies Bengal. of Algiers and in S. Africa, F. Caffra is wild. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) MURMENSIS, In India are four wild species, of which F* 
HoDGS. chaus has a lynx like tail, F. ornata or tor- 


Felia murmensis, IIodg3. 

The Murmi Cat inhabits the central hilly 
regions of Nepaul. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) VIVERRINUS 
Bennett. 

Fell'sviverrinus, Bennett I Felis viverriceps, Bodgs. 
Leopardus „ Gray. ( Felia celidogaster, Temm. 

Inhabits the open lower regions of Nepal 
and Terai. 

Suh genus Lynx., anctonm. 

FELLS CHAUS, Guldens. 

Felis kutas, Pearson. 

„ affiriis, Gray and Hardw. 

Chans Lybicus, (a ray. 

Chaus, SiiAW. 

Lynchiis orythroltus Hodgs. 

Mota Ran Manjur Mahr lesser ? wild Cat. Mahr. 

Inhabits Egypt, the Caspian, India in the 
Dekhan, Bangalore and frequents bushy, 
moist places. 

FELIS CERVARTA. See Felid®. 
FELIS CRISTATA. A fossil tiger, thus 
named, was discovered by Sir P. T. Cautley 
in the Se)walik Hills. 

FELIS CATUS. The Cat. 

Si mi Bhotia, Sokpa. Min-kbyeng, Kami. 

Domestic Cat, Eng. Poni, Taji. 

Billi, Hind. Pilli, Tel. 

Maida, Pers’ 

The general term cat is applied by natu¬ 
ralists to all the feline tribe, and in ordinary 
conversation, in India, many animals which 
naturalists exclude are designated cats: there 
are,however,a considerable variety of animals, 
which are called cats” in all countries, 
Civet-cats, Genet-cats,Marten-cats,Pole-cats 
Ac.; the Lemur also is the Madagascar cat; 
the marsupial animals of Australia, are 
known as “wild cats’’ and the Shirmindi 
billi of the people of India means the 
bashful cat. The “wild cats” of India 
are a small but savage kind of lynx (the 
Felis rufa), and therefore a true cat, 
according to Zoologists. Domesticated cats 
are found throughout Asia, as, indeed, 
throughout the world. They are not 
alluded to in Scripture, but they are 
mentioned in a Sanscrit writing, 2,000 years 
old and there are figures of them, on the 
monuments of Egypt of a much prior age. 
Mummey cats have been identified with 
Felis ^haus or marsh-cats and with Felis 


quata occurs at Hansi, and F. manal occurs 
in central Asia. 

Of two supposed wild types of the domes- 
tic cats of India, obtained by Mr. Theobald 
in the Punjab Salt Range, neither of which 
can be referred to the F. ornata, they 
have much more the appearance of 
domestic cats; and so they undoubtedly 
would have, were they really two abori¬ 
ginal types which are still strongly in¬ 
dicated by the domestic cats even of Ben¬ 
gal. One is the streaked or spotted type, 
the colouring and markings of which are 
not much unlike those of the European wild 
cat (F. sylvestris, Brisson) ; only more dis¬ 
tinct, and the transverse streaks are more 
broken into spots, especially towards the 
hinder part of the body; the fur, however, 
is short, and the tail slender and of uniform 
apparent thickness to the end; showing a 
series of rings and a black tip : ears slightly 
rufescent externally, but infuseated, passing 
to black at tip where there is a distinct 
small pencil tuft of black hairs ; paws deep 
sooty black underneath. Mr Blyth saw, at 
Allahabad, an exact counterpart of this al¬ 
leged wild race in a domestic Grimalkin ; 
but, in general, the domestic cats of this 
type, about Calcutta at least, are greyer, 
with the spots smaller and more numerous. 
The other type much resembles F. chaus in 
colouring but does not at all approximate to 
that animal in its proportions ; it is much 
smaller than the chaus, with proportionally 
shorter limbs, smaller ears, and much longer 
tail, which last distinctly tapers at the ex¬ 
tremity, consequently, it exhibits no tenden¬ 
cy to the lynx form and character, so con¬ 
spicuously manifest in the chaus. The 
body is aniformly grizzled “ cat-gray” more 
or less rusty or fulvescent, without a trace 
of spot or stripe, such as may generally be 
discerned faintly in the chaus: but the 
bands on the limbs are much more distinct 
than in that animal, those of the tail equally 
so: and there are the nsnal marks on the 
forehead and cheeks (much confused albeit 
on the former). And a dark band across 
the chest: lower parts more or less whitish 
or tinged with fulvous, and marked with 
blackish or brown-black spots: ears dull, 
rufous behind, with a slight blackish tip and 
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FELIS CATUS. FELUJAH. 

no penoil-tuffc of liairs: the paws more or p. 171. As, Soc, o/Beng. No. F. 1856, 

less sooty underneath. Domestic cats of jpa^e 441-3. 

this type abound in Bengal, if not generally FELIS ORNATA, Gray, (founded on an 
over India: but such a coloration is utterly exceedingly bad coloured drawing, obviously 
unknown among those of Europe: and the by a native artist, published in Hardwicke’g 
proper tabby markings (pale streaks on a Illustrations of Indian Zoology ; F. servalina 
black ground, peculiarily and symmetrically apud Jardine, (Nat. Libr, Felines nee F. ser- 
disposed, so very common in English cats.) valina, Ogilby,) F. ad Oxam, Pallas (apud 
are never seen in those of India! The tabby Gray,) F. Huttoni, Bligh (founded on a skin 
may be a modiheation (and a very remark- from Ihe Hazara hills), Chaus servalina, 
able one) of the markings of the wild F. Gray, Brit. Mus. Catal. 
sylvestris of Eui’ope, a result of domestica- This wild species approximates very nearly 
tion but most assuredly the chaus coloured to the domestic cat. The ground cplour of 
cats of India would seem to indicate an abo- the fur is a ‘‘ Cat Gray,” more or less fnlves- 
riffinally wild stock of that colour, no doubt cent or better described as pale greyish- 
inhabiting the country somewhere : but if a fulvous in some specimens, with numerous 
truly and aboriginally wild specimen were to roundish black spots, which tend to unite 
turnup, it would merely be regarded as a stray ^^to transverse bands on the sides: on the 
member of the domestic race, and so an end to head, nape and shoulders, the spots are 
all enquiry. The only guide to a probably cor- smaller and less distinct, and tend to form 
rect result would be the fact, that such animal longitudinal lines on the occiput and nape, 
might inhabit a vast range of country, away but nob upon tho back : on the limbs there 
from human haunts, without exhibiting the are distinct cross bands, with one or two 
variation of colour everywhere observable in broad black streaks within the arm, as in 
the domestic races; unless in neighbour- the chaus and commonly in domestic cats; 
hoods where it might interbreed with the the paws blackish underneath: cheeks- 
latter which would pass for nothing: though stripes as usual, breast spotted, but the belly 
to such neighbourhoods it would doubtless almost free from spots : tail tapering more 
be attracted, just as the chaus is ! Tho or less distinctly and marked with a series 
question then remains—Do two such feline of well defined rings and a black tip: ears 
types exist, or either of them, in an abori- externally dull rufous, with a slight but dis- 
ginally wild state, in any part of India, as tinct duskyish pencil tuft at tip, not black 
have just been described, and both of which tipped as in the chaus, nor is tho rufous 
are said to be found wild in the Punjab Salt colour nearly so bright as in that animal, 
Range ? The difficulty of tracing the origin diffeiung little from the general hue of the 
of many of our domestic animals is well body: the fur according to locality or per- 
kuown. haps season is more or less dense or full; 

In the Isle of Man, cats are tail-less, and and the markings are much brighter and 
have long hind legs. The domestic creole more distinct in some individuals than in 
cat of Antigua is small, with an elongated others. 

head, and that of Paraguay, also, small, has FELIS MACROCELIS. See Felidm. 

a lanky body. In the Malayan Archipelago, Mammalia. 

Siam, Pegu, Burmah, all the cats have FELIS MANICULATA. See Felidm, 

truncated tails with a joint at the end, in Mammalia. 

Ghiua a breed has drooping ears, the large FELIS MINUTA. See Felidm. Mam- 
Augora or Persian cat, is supposed to be malia. 

the descendant of the Felis manul of middle FELIS MOORMENSIS, Hodgson. 

Asia it breeds freely with Indian cats. FELLAH, in Egypt a cultivator, afarm- 

Whittington, so long the liero of a favour- er, but, applied to an Egyptian, is deemed 
ite nursery-tale of England,is rivalled by the derogative, 
story of the Florentine Messer Ansaldo Degli FELLE. Ger. Skins. 

Ormanni—in a letter of “ Conte Lorenzo Ma- FELSPAR, a mineral entering largely, 
galotti” in the “ Scelta di Lettere Familiari,” into the composition ofhypogene roeks ; 
published by Nardini, Lond. 1802 (p. 139), granite is composed of felspar, quartz and 
his two cats, “ due bellissimi gatti, un mas- mica. 

chio “ una feminina,” soon relieved the king FELUJAH. On the Euphrates, about 70 
of an island (Canaria) on which he had miles below Hit is the modern castle of Pe- 
beeu cast by a violent tempest, from the lujah, situated 29| miles W. 2® N. ofBagh- 
plague of mice, and he was recompensed dad. The average width in this part of tho 
“ oonrichissimi doni.” Earl p, I)arwn*8 river decreases a little, being only about 
Animals and plants, Ouseletfs TravoU VoL I. 260 yards, with an ordinary depth of 20 feet; 
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FENUGREEK. 


FERISHTA. 


and there is a current of less than two and 
a half miles per hour in the flood season, 
when the river forms 13 islands, without 
wood. Above Felujah, at 6| miles S. 60® 
W. from it, the derivation, called the Sak- 
lawiyah, takes place; this stream crosses 
Mesopotamia by a tortuous eastern course 
on the north side of Akar Kuf, and enters 
the Tigris at a point five miles below Bagh¬ 
dad, but, until altered by Baud Pasha to 
avoid the danger of inundations, it joined 
the Tigris a little above the city. The dis¬ 
tance from river to river (by the course of 
the Euphrates steamer in passing, under 
Lieut. Lynch, in 1838) is about 45 miles. 
See Karej. 

^ FEMALE INFANTICIDE. See Infanti- 
cide; Jhareja. 

FBNDUK. Guz. Hind. Pers. Hazel nut, 
properly Findak. 

FENNEL, NIGELLA SATIVA. 

Tho Seod, 

Zadianuj, Ar. Mayuri, C3uz. Hind. 

Razianiij, ,, Adas, Jav, Malay, 

Nan-uan-ya-wet, Burm. Badian, ? Pkks. 

Sonf, Duk. Madhurika, Sans. 

Fennel seed, sweet, Eng. Dowadureo, Singh. 

Fenouil, Fr. PevunrSiragara, Tam. 

Wurriali, Guz. Hind. Pedda Jillakara, TicL. 


The seed. 


Helboth, Arab. 

Methe-shak, Beno. 

Buis'-Methi, „ 

Menta-Soppu, Can. 

Mcntia, „ 

Oolowa, Cyng. 

Fenugrok, Fr. 


Cultivated in India. 


Methi, Duk. Guz. Hind. 

Sans. 

Sliemlifc, Pebs. 

Aiforvas, Port. 

Vendiuin, TaM. 

Mentuloo, Tel. 

Flowers small ^and 


white, seeds deemed tonic and carminative, 
used as a condiment and in curries. An oil is 
oxtranted from them. Voifjt. 209. 

FER. Fr. Iron. 

FER-BLANO. Fit. Tin. White iron 


tinned iron. 

FERGHANA. The native province of 
Baber; one of the most celebrated of east¬ 
ern mouarchs, and the founder of the im¬ 
perial family of Delhi. Malcolm^8 Hisionj 
of Persia. Vol. I. p. 441. See Farghana. 

FERDINAND PINTO. See Pinto. 


PEREDUN, a hero in Iranian legend, 
identical with Thraeiaona, the Trita of the 
Veda. He is fabled to have killed the tyrant 
Zohak, on the Demavend mountain of the 
Alborz, South of tho Caspian, as Trita 
slew the demon Vritra, Bumen 348. See 
Persian Kings. 

FERHAD, so conspicuous in Persian ro¬ 
mance, contemporary with Kbusru Parvez; 
or Chosroes (at the close of the sixth cen- 


Tlie Flower, 

Shuniz, Ar. Siali-daneh, Pees. 

KoluDjen, Duk. Muaavi, llus. 

Kala jira, Hind. Cariu Sirigam, Tam. 

Adas, ■ Malay. Nalla Jilakara, Tel. 


The Oil. 

Kulanji Siah-danah, Hind. Cariu Siragum yenne, 

Tam. 

Adas Miuak, Malay. Nalla Jilikarra naua, 

Tel. 

A variety is cultivated in the S. and E. of 
Asia, and the natives regard its black aro¬ 
matic seeds as stomachic, carminative'and as 
a condiment. Indeed they were formerly 
used as a popper. The seeds put amongst 
linen are supposed to keep away insects. 
They yield by expression a dark- coloured 
fragrant oil. The Hebrew word, which in 
Isaiah is rendered fitches, designates this 
plant; but not that in Ezekiel where the 
original word for fitches signifies spelt, 
a species of wheat.— Mason, AinsUe^ Mat. 
Med. p. 15 .—Madras Exh. Ju. Rep. 

FENNY, a river near Kairahin Noakally 
district. 

FENOUIL. Fr. Fennel seed. 
FENUGREEK. Trigonellk tcbnum Ge(E- 

CUM. 

Vendium, Tam. I Maitee, Hind. 

Menthiloo, Tel. | 


tury,) and that monarch’s rival in the affec¬ 
tions of fair Shirin, was a native of Kurdistan. 
He may be almost always recognised by the 
Tisliah or pick-axe, with which, for the sake 
of his mistress, he fractured or excavated 
enormous rocks, and according to tradition, 
reduced the rugged face of Mount Bisutan 
into those extraordinary .sculptures for which 
it is still remarkable. With bis “ tishah,’' 
says tho poet Nizami, “he rendered the 
hardest stone, as it were, soft like wax.’* 
Ouseleifs. 2'ravels. Vol.I.p. 234. 

FERINGL Hind. Pers. A term em¬ 
ployed by mahomedans of India to designate 
Europeans. It is used derogatorily, but 
ought not to be so, being derived from Fer- 
ing, Europe; as Danai-i-Fering o Dowlat-i- 
Hind,—The wisdom of Europe and pomp of 
India. See Farang. 

FERINGI DATURA. Duk. also Pila-. 
Datoua. Argomone moxicana. 

FERISH. Hind, also Fkrash. Hind. 
also Jhao. Hind. Tamarix indica. 

FERISHTA, a native of the shores of 
the Caspian who, while still a lad of nine or 
ten years old, arrived with his father at the 
court of the Nizam Shahi king of Ahmed- 
nuggur. He seems to have accompanied 
Oband Sultan to Bejapore, where he lived 
under the AdT Shahi kings ; and wrote the 
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Tarikli-i-FerisbtA, a history still extant. 
He also wrote many novels. His death is 
supposed to have occurred in a period of 
faminewhilestillonlythirty years of age. His 
great work on tlie mahomedan kingvS of Asia 
was translated by General Briggs of the 
Madras Army, but the maniiscript was 
burned when the Poonah Residency was 
destroyed by Baji Rao, and had again to be 
translated by General Briggs. 

FERNS, dowerless plants, the Filicales of 
Bindley, and Filicos of other authors, belong¬ 
ing to the Acrogenso. Tliey are not of any 
economicvalue,but Europeans ill India largely 
cultivate them, as plants reminding them of 
home. They are nowhere common in the plains 
of India, but in the table lands they are met 
with and in the hills and mountains of India, 


they are abundant. Mr. Edgeworth found 
seven species in Banda (N. W. Provinces) 
two occur rarely and locally in the Punjab 
plains, and not more than three have been 
found in the west, even in the salt Range, 
which reaches 5,000, and in the TninS'Indus 
hills up to 8,000 feet. In the Himalaya, 
again, seventy kinds of ferns, out of a thou¬ 
sand species of plants collected, were got in 
the moister climate of Garliwal and Kumaon, 
while of 870 species of plants collected on 
the Chcnab and Ravi only 30, and of nearly 
700 species collected in Hazara only 20, 
were ferns. Dr, Royle enumerated 80 species. 
Dr. Wallich’s Catalogue, excluding exotics 
gives 40 genei’a and 430 species, 05 of which 
were of the genus Polypodium, 02 aspidium, 
68 Aspleniura, 31 Pteris and 22 Acrosti- 
chum. Captain Beddome in 1803, issued a 
volume on the Ferns of Soutliern India con¬ 
taining 84 genera. In the mountains of the 
Archipelago, they are common, tlie follow¬ 
ing occur in India. 


Polypodiacece. 

14 Polypodiiim, 

2 Hemiomtis, 

1 Notbolt3Bua, 

4 Aspidium, 

4 Aspleniuin, 

8 Pteris, 

1 Cheilanthus, 

1 Lindssea, 

2 Adiantum, 

1 Lomaria, 

1 Sphforopteris, 

5 Davallia, 

2 Acrostichura, 
1 Autropliyura, 
1 Moniscium, 

1 ToBnitia, 

1 Allantodia, 


1 Clieilanthus, 

1 Vittaria, 

1 Plechnum, 
Gleichmiaceoi. 

1 Ceratopteria, 

1 Gleichenia, 

1 Ilymcnuphyllnm, 

1 Triohomanos, 
Os ) iinndar . c ( V . 

7 Ly^odiiirn, 

1 Scliizcca, 

Daneaccm 

3 Dauooo, 

2 Marattia, 

1 Kanlfussia, 
OphioglnssaceoB , 

4 Ophioglossum, 

1 Helminthostaohys, 


In Dr. WalUch’s Catalogue are the genera 
(12) Grammitis, Cryptogramma. 
FEROCUBXJS. SeeSorex. 

FEROKI. Hind, of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
sulphuric acid. 


FE ROKHSER, king of Dehli,son of Maa*- 
zam styled Bahadur Shah succeeded to the 
throne in 1712 on the demise of his father. 
He tortured to death Banda-, the guru of the 
Sikhs, the successor of their guru Govind. 
When the empire began to totter, he 
furnished the last instance of a Mogul 
sovereign marrying a hindu princess, the 
daughter of rajah Ajcet Sing, sovereign of 
Mar war. To this very marriage the Biitish 
owe the origin of their power. When the nup¬ 
tials were preparing, the emperor fell ill. A 
mission was at that time at Dehli from Surat, 
where they traded, of which Mr. Hamilton 
was the surgeon. He cured the king, and 
the marriage was completed. In the oriental 
style, he desired the doctor to name his re¬ 
ward; but instead of asking any thing for 
himself, he dcman(ied .a grant of land for a 
factory on the Hot^dncfpr his employers. It 
was accorded, and ithe oas the origin of the 
greatness of the B ic : oiempire in the East. 
Such an act deser' jnds, least a column; bub 
neither trophied monumental bust 

marks the spot where his remains are laid. 
Tod's Tlajastlim, Yol. Ip, 152 1-53. 

FBROHZAD BUKHTYAR, the 29th and 
last bub one of the Sassanian kings, A.D. 631. 
Under his successor Yezdigird, the kingdom 
fell to the mahomedans A,D. 632. 

FERONIA ELEPHANTUM, Corr, W. 
and A. Roxh, II. 411. 


Cratfova vallanga, Kon. 
Kat bel, Beno. Hind. 
H’man, Einnt. 

Bilva-tifcha mara, Can. 
Kavita-vriksca, ,, 

Koit, Dvkii. 

Elephant apple tree Eng. 
Indian „ „ „ 

Wood ^ „ „ 

Koit ka jhar, Hind. 
Bhuin-koit, „ 

Kawtha, ,, 

Koit, Maiih. 

Kowta, „ 

Volanga, Maleal. 


Anisifoliup Eumpliii. 
Bhvi kupittliam, 
Knpittlia, 

Ma-koifc, 

Dowiil, . 

Vela maram, 

Villa 

Vi lam, „ 

Pitta villa, „ 
Vellauga, 

Volaga chebtn 
Kapitthamu, ,, 
Parnpu velaga, ,, 
Nela „ . „ 

Puli „ „ 


Sansc. 

>* 

Siam. 

Singh. 

Tam. 


Tel. 


The Fruit. 


Vallaui pullam, 
Kavit, 

Velagapundoo, 


Tamil. | 
Duiv. 
Tel. I 


Koet, 

Wood apple, 
Kapitta, 


Hind. 

Eng. 

Sans. 


Us Gum. 


Kath bol ka gond. Hind. | Vallam Pisin. Tam 

The large and tall wood apple tree, one of 
the auraabiaceae or orange tribe, is well 
known South of the Nerbudda. It is widely 
diffused in India, being met with in the 
Northern Circars, generally through the 
Madras Presidency, in Coimbatore, is very 
common in the inland jungles of the Bombay 
Presidency, where it grows well every 
where; and, in Guzerat, it attains a good 
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FERRY. 


glae. la the Nalla Mallai hills the w^od 
apple tree attains a large size, and the wood 
is rather heavy, light coloured, hard and 
durable. In Coimbatore the tree attains a 
large size, and its wood is white, hard and 
pronounced durable. A specimen which was 
tried bore 360 lbs. In Vizagapatam, it 
yields a hard, strong, heavy wood, and is 
there much used in house building, but said 
not to be very durable. In Guzerat, it is 
used in building and could possibly be creo- 
soted so as to withstand exposure. Its 
spheroidal fruit, when ripe contains a dark 
brown, agreeable sub-acid pulp. When an 
incision is made in the trunk, a transparent 
oily fluid exudes which is used by painters 
for mixing their colours. Both loaves and 
flowers have a strong odour of anise, and 
the young leaves are given in the bowel 
complaints of children as a stomachic stimu¬ 
lant. It yields a large quantity of a clear 
white gum (Koit ka gond, Hind), much re¬ 
sembling gum Arabic in its sensible proper¬ 
ties. It is very abundant, and forms tlie 
well known ‘‘East India Gum Arabic j” 
and, from its ready solubility without residue 
it gives the best mucilage for making black 
ink. The rather acid pulp contained within 
the hard shell of the Vullam pullum is eaten 
with sugar, but is not much prized. The 
tree is moi'e prized for its valuable gum.— 
AintUep, 234. Kocb Mr, Bolide, ilf. E, J, R. 
Dr. Gibson's Report, Dr. O'Sliauglinossy, Dr. 
Wight's Report, English Gifclopcedia. 

FBRONIA PELLUCIDA. Roth. Syn. 
of .<Egle marmelos.—TF. and A. 

FEROZ. Pers. Victory, hence Feroza- 
bad, Ferozpnr, Fcroz-shalir, as names of 
towns. Feroz, and Feroz-shah, names of 
persons and kings. 

FEROZ KOHI, a no made tribe of Eiraak, 
or Aimak, so called after the town of Feroz 
Koh, 63 miles from Teheran. Timur, ex¬ 
asperated by the depredations which they 
had committed, removed the whole of them 
into the mountains lying between Persia and 
India. See Aimak, Kabul p. 440, 

FEROZ SHAH, in the neighbourhood 
of Ferozepur, in the Punjab. A battle was 
fought here on the 2l8t and 22nd December 
1845 between the British and the Sikh. 

FEROZPOOR. See Kunawer. Sat-dhara. 

FEROZPUR, in Lat. 30° 5? 1 N. Long. 
74° 38^ 4,B in the Punjab, on the left bankof 
the Sutlej. The mean height of the station 
is 1,120 feet. P.O. 

FEROZ SHAH, RUKN-UD DIN, king 
of Delhi in 1235. He was grand-father of 
Bnltein Mahmnd, whom Timur conquered. 
It was this king (A. H. 752 to 790) who 
removed the lat or pillar,—according to one 


account, from near Khizrabad, immediately 
west of the Jumna at the foot of the Siwalik 
hills, to Delhi, and erected it in the centre 
of his palace. This column, is alluded to by 
Chund, as “ telling the fame of the Chohan,’’ 
but he says it was “ placed at Nigumbode,’* a 
place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles 
below Delhi, whence it must have been re¬ 
moved to its present singular position. The 
name of Beesildeo (Visaladeva) heads the 
inscription on the pillar. The pillar is now 
known as one of the Delhi lat, also the golden 
lat, so called from the gilt kalasa “ pinnacle 
or ball” which Feroz shah placed on its sum¬ 
mit. This monolith like the kindred pillar 
at Allahabad was in the first instance exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the exhibition of a counter¬ 
part text of the edicts of Asoka, but succeed¬ 
ing generations have taken advantage of the 
ready prepared monument to supplement a 
record of their own prowess. The other 
stone pillar at Delhi was brought from Mirat. 
Tud's Rajasthan vol. a p. ^52. Ornio.* See 
Lat. 

FERQUEH, amongst the Afghans, means 
a tribe. Itis probably from the Arabic “ Farq,” 
separation,—Farqah, a tribe or community. 

FERRARIA GROOEA. Salts, Rhbkde. 
Syn. of Pardanthus Ohinensis. Ker. 
FERREOLA BUXIFOLIA. Roxb. iii. 790. 

Maba buxifolia, Pen. 

Kroombala, Anglo-Tam. 1 Eroombala maram, Tam. 
Illumbilli maram, Tam. | 

This plant grows among the Circar mountains 
to the size of a small tree, but, in the low 
countries, it is only a shrub. The wood is 
dark colored, remarkably hard and durable; 
when its size will admit, it is employed for 
such uses as require tho most durable heavy 
wood. Its small red fruit, containing one 
seed when ripe, is pleasant to the taste and 
is well known over India.— Ainslie, p. 224, 
Mr. Rohde's MSS. Voigt. 346. Roxb, iii. 790. 

FERRI SULPHAS, also Ferri-vitrio- 
latura, Sal-Mar tis. Lat. Green copperas. 
Sulphate of Iron. 

FERRO. It. Rus. Iron. 

FERRUM. Lat. Iron. 

FERRUM YITRIOLATUM. Sulphate 
of Iron. 

FERRY. The ferries at rivers in India 
and the S. of Asia are crossed in very various 
ways, but on tho Tigris, Euphrates, the 
upper Indus and its affluents, the practice 
of three thousand years still continues. 

Xenophon’s ten thousand were ferried over 
on inflated skins, and three slabs in 
the British Museum show the repre¬ 
sentation of the king of Assyria, crossing 
the Euphrates in this mode which on the 
rivers named still continues. Canoes are of 
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FERULA HOOSHEE. 

common use on the ferries; two pieces of 
the bole of a palmyra tree, scooped out and 
blocked with clay at the end, and fastened to¬ 
gether are used in the Circars : the wicker 
and leather coracle traverses most of the 
rivers in the peninsula of India. The ferry 
men on the Kistnah river in the peninsula 
are the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kili- 
Katr or Maddakpore race are also Kabl-gira 
or ferrymen. See Boat. 

FERULA ASSAFCETIDA. Linn. 

Nai’fchex assafoBtida,FALC. Jlingiseh, Hind. 

Asafetida, Eng. Inguva, Tel. 

Anguza, Hind. Ilingu-pafcri-chettii, „ 

Hing, 

This plant grows in all the mountainous 
countries in the North, the South and the 
East of Persia, between Persia and Tibet 
and in Lar, Khorassan, Afghanistan up 
to India Di\ Cleghorn says the asafoetida 
plant occurs in Pangi, and in the localities 
given for daphne and desmodium (as yielding 
material for making paper in district jails.) 
Dr. Stewart got this plant in Khagan (Jhe- 
1am basin) at about 6,000 feet, and Dr. Cleg- 
born, ho says, mentions specimens of it as 
being brought to him on the Upper Chenab, 
at over 8,000 feet. It is lie adds also given 
by Aitoliison as growing in Lahaul (10,000 
feet,) not much farther up the Chenab, but 
Dr. Stewart was told by Mr. Jaeschko 
that the Lahoul plant was a Dorema. Dr. 
Cleghorn also states that Dr. Falconer sent 
seeds of the plant from Iskardo to Mussooree 
and England where it thrives in the open 
air. Dr. Adams states that he saw the plant 
in Kashmir, and loads of it are taken to 
Sirinuggur, but Dr. Elraslie assured Dr. 
Stewart that the plant is not known there. 
This plant has been conjectured to have pro¬ 
duced the “ lasser” of the ancients (see As- 
trantia) which, however, is now ascribed to 
a Thapsia. The fetid gum-resin asafoetida 
has a nauseous, somewhat bitter, biting 
taste, and an excessively strong, fetid, 
alliaceous smell. It is used in medicine and 
by all classes of hindus as a condiment with 
their food. Dr. J. L. Stewart, M. D. Dr. 
Htigh Cleghorn M. D. Fanjah Report, p, iii. 
See Asafmtida. 

' <FERULA FERULAGO. 

F. galbanifera, (Noes and Ebormanier.) 
Coasts of the Mediterranean, the Caucasus, 

yields copiously a secretion which dries 
into a gum resin, supposed by some to be 
galbanum, but Professor Don states that 
galbanum is yielded by quite a different 
genus, called by him Galbanum oJBficinale.— 
Dug. Cyc. Hogg, p. 388. 

FERULA HOOSHEE of Beloochistan re¬ 
sembles the asafoetida in size and appearance, 


FBY-TUE-LING. 

and yields a gum like the opoponax of the 
European shops, (Mrs, M'NeiVs letter^ 1833) 
Professor Royle alludes to this also as resem¬ 
bling opoponax.— O'Shaughnessy p, 364. 
FERULA ORIENTALIS. 

Feshook, r. | Ammonifera, Ftn, 

It grows in Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Morocco, supposed a source of gum ammo- 
niacum.— O'Shmighnessy p. 364. 

FERULA PERSIC A, W. 

F. Sagapenum, Fee. Vol. ii. p. 201. 

Sugbinuj, Ar. Sugafiun, Gk. Psas. 

Eo-sus, of Bombay. Kundel, Hind. 

A native of Persia, stem about two feet 
high. According to some authorities it pro¬ 
duces Sagapenum. Nees von Esenbeok 
and Lindley consider it as one of many plants 
from which asafoetida is procured. Sapage- 
num, is found in masses. Its odour resem¬ 
bles that of garlic and asafoetida, its taste is 
hot, nauseous, and rather bifter. It is some¬ 
times adulterated with bdellium, gunda-bi- 
rosa, and other similar gum resins or turpen¬ 
tines. It is collected in the same manner 
as asafoetida; sells at four rupees the lb. 
The medical uses of Sagapenum are the 
same as those of asafoetida, but it is con¬ 
sidered less energetic, and is but little em¬ 
ployed.— O'Sliauqhnessy pp. 363-64. 

FERULA SAGAPENUM. Syn. of Ferula 

persica. 

FESPIUK. Arab, also Ushek. Arab. 
Gum ammoniac. 

FESTUCA QUADRIDENTATA. One 
of the Graminaceoe. 

FETISH. See Papuan, Semitic races. 

FEUD. In the Hindu word “wer” 
which designates a feud, we have a striking 
coincidence in terms; weris *a feud,* weree, 
‘ a foe.’ The Saxon term for the composi¬ 
tion of a feud, wergeldt, is familiar to every 
man. In some of the Rajput states the 
initial vowel is liard, and pronounced “ ber.** 
In Rajasthan her is more common than wer, 
but throughout the south-west “wer’* only is 
used. In these we have the origin of the 
Saxon word war, the French guer or guerre. 
The Rajpoot wergeldt is land or a daughter 
to wife. Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i. p. 181. 

FEUERSTEIN. Qbr. Flint. 

FEUERWERKE. Ger. Fireworks. 
FEUX D’ ARTIFICE. Fr. Fireworks. 

FEVE DE LOUP. Fr. Hedysamm 
alhaji. 

FEY-YUE-LINQ. A gigantic mountain 
on the frontier of the central empire of China 
rising like an advanced post of the moun¬ 
tains of Thibet. It rises almost perpen¬ 
dicularly, and presents to the eyes of the 
traveller many peaks. During the whole 
year it is covered with snow, and surround- 
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ed by clouds that reach to its very foot. 
The road frightful, aud passes over rocks 
aud chasms; it is one of the most difficult 
in all China, and no place of rest can be 
found on it. Kuo, Chinese Empire, Vol, 
i* pp, ii—16. 

FIBROUS PLANTS, In India and Eastern 
and Southern Asia, the number and variety 
of these are great, and amongst the most de¬ 
serving of attention may be enumerated, the 
following: 

.Abelmoschus esculentus,. Vendeo fibre. 


Abelmosohus flculneus,. 

Abroma augusta,.. • •. • 


Abutilon indicum,.. 

Toottco. 

Abntilon polyandnim,. 

Abutilon tomentosum, . 

1 

Acacia leucophlaea,....... j 

r Oody nar—This tree is common 
near Cape Comorin. The fi* 

1 bres from the bark are used 

1 by the fishermen in making 
nets. A coarse kind of cord¬ 
is age is also made from it. 

.^schynomene cannabina.... 

Agave Americana,. 

Agave cantala,.. 

Pita or great Aloe fibre. 

Agave diacantba,. 

Kathalay, 

[ Poroomarnm.—inner bark not 

1 much used. 

Kuttally nar. 

Aloe fibre. 

Fine Apple fibre. 

Camachy. 

Arengeo. 

Agave yuCcoBfoUa. 

Ailantus Malabaricus,.| 

Aletria nervosa. 

Aloe indica, or vulgaris. 

Aloe perfoliata,. 

Ananassa sativa. 

Andropogon involucmm,.... 
Andropogon schoenauthua.... 
Andropogon muricatua. 


Areca voatiaria,. 

Artocarpua, aeveral apocies,. 
Arundo donax,... 


Bauhinia racemoaa,. 

Maljhun. 


Baohinia Vahlii,.. 

Yepy tree bark. 

Vellay Aatee uar. 


Bauhinea scandens,.. 

Boehmeria ; several species. 

Bombax Malabaricum. 

Boraaaus fiabelliformis. 

Bromelia, several species... 

Broussonetia papyrifera,. 

Butea frondosa,.... 

Palmyra fibre. 



Callicarpa cana,. 

Callioarpa lanata.. 

fThondy nar.—Inner Bark. 

Calotropis gigantea, &c. 

Calotropia Hamiltonii.. 

Calotropis procera. 

Cannabis sativa.. 

Carex Indica. 

1 Not much used. 

Ak, Mudar, or Yercum. 

Hemp. 

Oare3ra arbor^ .. 

Caryota urens,. 

Chamterops or Hemp palm,, 

Ghameerops humilis. 

Ohamaerops Eitchiana'... • 

CordiaobUqua. rPothooveroosen mar.-Mode- 

^ 1 rate strength. 

Cocos nucifera,. Cocoa. 

Oorchorus olitorious.. Jute. 

CorchoruB oapsularis,. 

Corchorus fuscus,. 

Corypha, several species,. 

Crotalaria Burhia. . 

Crotalaria jnncAa .,. 

fUnder the name of Canamboo 

1 or Wuckoo, it is cultiva¬ 
ted extensively in the 

1 Southern Travancoro dls- 
, tricts. Fishing nets are made 
from them; the best kinds 
are grown in the Northern 
district. Sunn (wuckoo 
L nar.) 

Mat-grass, or Coaray. 

Crotalaria tetmifolia,. 

Oyperus textilis. 

^nypcrns tegotum. 

DaiAne bholua,...,,.,.. 


Daphne cannabinus,. 

Daphne Gardneri,. 

Deoaschistla crotonifolia,. 

Desmodium ar^enteum, . 

Desmodium tilieefolium,. 

Dtemia extensa,. 

Briochloena Candollii,. 

Eriodendi'on nnfractuosum,. 
Eriophorum oanuabinura,.... 

Eriophonim oomosum,. 

Erythrina Indica,. 

Ficns rebgiosa,... 

Ficus racemosa,. 

Ficus Koxburghii. 

Ficus venoaa,. 

Ficus Indica,.... 

Ficus oppositifolia,... 

Fieus Mysorensis,. 

PoUrcroyU pjigantea,. 
Girardinifi Lcschonaultiana,. 

GoBsypium Indicura,. 

Gossypium acuminatum,.... 

Gossypium horbaceum,. 

Grewia asiatica,. 

Grewia tilioefolia,—.. 

Grewia rotundiiblia,...... 

Grewia'.didyma,... . 

Grewia oppositifolia,. 

Gua/.uma toincntosa, . 

Guazuma ulmifolia,.. 

Hibiscus cannabinus,. 

HibiBCiis fi-agrahs,. 

Hibiscus sabduriffa. 

Hibiscus siriatus,. 

IlibiBcus vesicariufl,..• • 

Hibiscus Tosa chiueiiflis,. 

Hibiscus vitifolia,. 

Hibiscus lamptis,.. 

Hibiscus macrophyllus,. 

Hibiscus manihot,. 


Isora coryllfolia, 


Ootrum ka bel. 


Arasa nar. 
Atti nar. 


Aiilamarum nar; Aallen nar.— 
Not much used. 

Bodda nar. 

Kul'Sallum nar.—Not much 
used. 

Seemay Kathalay. 

Neilghorry nettle. 

Indian Cotton.'^ 

Brazil Cotton, j- 

Bast. 

Oonoo—Moderato strength. 


Poolychay fibre. 

Roselle fibre. 

Wild ambara. 
Shoe plant fibre. 


f'Valumbrikai, Kywen nar-Thi* 
I is the most valuable fibre in 
I Travancore. Theplantgrows 
I abund antly ,at the .base of the 
j hills. The natives produce 
V fibre from the stem. 


Lodoicoa Seychellanira. 

Linum usitatissimum,. Flax. 

Maranta dichotoma,.. 

Marsdenia Roylei,.... 

Marsdonia tenacissuna,. 

Mimosa Intsia,.-. Eenjy nar. 

Musa paradisiaca,.. Plantain fibre. 

Musa sapientum,. 

Musa textilis,. 

Myssiessya bypolouca,. 

Orthanthera viminea,. 

Pandanus,... 

PandanuB odoratisslmus,. Fragrant Screw Pine. 

Papyrus,. 

Pangres........ 

Paritium niacrophyllum,. 

Paritiiim tiliaceum,... 

Philadelphus. sp.,. 

pheenix acaulia. 

Phoenix dactylifcra,. 

Phoenix sylvostris,.. 

Raphis Cocblu-chinensis,. 

Raphis flaboUiformis,. 

Raphis, sp ... 

Sacebarum sara,. Sara. 

Sacebn rum munja,.. 

Sacebarum officinarnm,. 

Sanseviera zoylanica. Moorghee, Marool, 

Salmaba Malabarica,. Elavum parooty, 

Sesbania aculcata,. 

Sesbania cannabina,. 

Sida asiatica,. 

Sida gravoolons,. 

Sida Indica,...... 

Sida rhomboidea,. 

Sida rbombifolia,.. 

Sida tilirefolia,.. 

Sida periploci folia,. 

Sida popullfolia,. Used for Cordage «c. 

Stryebnos potatorum,. 

Smilax ovalifolia. 

Sterculia guttuta,. 

Sterculia ornata. 

I Sterculia villosa,. 


Katha von nar. 
fKrinkoddy nar.—Uaedfor 
\ tying bundles &c. ^ 
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FIBROUS PLANTS. 

( Mooroofchen nar.—Bark, very 
strong and lasts many years: 
used for dragging timber, 
cordage &o. Common in the 
forests. 

’Tarminalia belerioa,. Umburatheo nar. 

Triiimfett.a lobata,. 

Ty lopbora asfchmatica,.. KoorinJ a. 

^pha angiistifolia,. 

^pha elephantina,.. 

tilmus carapestrifl,. 

XTrena lobata,. Bun—Ochra, 

Uroua sinuata,. „ „ 

Urtica, several species,. 

Urtlca heterophylla. 

Vemomia anthelmintica,. Coat scoragum. 

Wikstreemia salicifolia. 

Yucca angustifolia,. 

Yucca gloripsa,.. Pita or Adam’s Needle. 

Yucca aloifolia,. 

The natives from time immemorial have 
been accustomed to utilize all of these, but 
want of roads, and the expense of transport¬ 
ing raw materials have restricted their use 
to their respective localities. 

On the outbreak of the war with Russia 
the attention of manufacturers at home was 
directed towards tho probable effect which 
the stoppage of the Russian trade would 
produce upon the supply of flax and hemp, 
the greater portion of which had been derived 
from that Empire. Tho question was not 
merely as to the rise in prices likely to follow 
so considerable a reduction of tho quantity 
imported, but parties interested in the arti¬ 
cles wore anxious to discover the means for 
providing an effective and ample substitute 
for the Russian material; especially as from 
the returns published it became evident tliat 
the aggregate importations of the raw stuffs 
from all parts of the world were inadequate 
to the increasing consumption of tlie articles 
manufactured therefrom. Tho Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce took up tho subject 
with all the interest it deserved. It was ob* 
served whilst the importations of flax from 
all parts in 18*53 amounted to 91,169 tons, 
Russia alone contributed 63,399 tons towards 
that quantity; and out of 63,142 tons of 
hemp imported during the same year, 41,819 
tons were obtained from Russia alone. Tho 
total value of these importations computed 
upon tho average rates of the year,amounted 
in round numbers to £3,500,000 sterling, 
and at the immediately enhanced rates were 
estimated at £6,000,000. Under these 
circumstances attention was forcibly directed 
towards India, with a view to ascertain how 
far its fibres might yield a substitute for the 
produce hitherto chiefly imported from 
Russia and tho result of tho inquiry was 
that Indian fibres have been proved to 
possess all the necessary intrinsic properties, 
and in point of flexibility and strength some 
of them are infinitely superior to Russian 
produce. Very much was then done, by 
Dr. John Forbes Royle, Dr. Alexander 
Hunter, the Homo Government, the Go- 
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vernments of Madras and of IndiA, tt> 
extend our knowledge of the fibrous and 
textile materials of South Eastern Asia, and 
Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India has taken much 
interest in the matter, but there is still much 
to be done and tho subject is of so great im¬ 
portance that the following details are- given. 
The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company early moved in the matter, and 
they enclosed in their letter No. 6 , of 16th 
March 1854, the following Memorandum by 
Dr. John Forbes Royle. 

Boehmeria nevia. 

The Rheca fibre forwarded by the 
Government of India, as the produce of 
Assam, in order that its properties 
and value may be correctly ascertained' in 
this country, appears, ho says, likely to 
prove one of the most valuable products of 
India, for in strength it exceeds the best 
hemp and in fineness it rivals the superior 
kinds of flax. Its culture is well known to 
the natives of Assam, and in the districts of 
Rungpore and of Dinagepore, being called 
Kunkhoora.^' It is known inBurmah and is 
the Pan of ilio Sbana, the Ramee of the Ma¬ 
lays and of Java, and tho Caloee of Sumatra. 
Its culture succeeded in Tenasserim, and is 
practised in Siairi, as in other Eastern coun¬ 
tries and islands. It can now be produced 
and sold with profit at as a cheap rate as Rus¬ 
sian hemp, and if any machine could be em¬ 
ployed for facilitating the separation of tho 
fibre from tho outer bark and the woody 
part of the stalks, it would speedily under¬ 
sell all other fibres, as from four to five crops 
of it can be obtained within the year from 
the same plants. The Rheea fibre, though 
a new import from Assam, is well known 
under another name, being identical 
with the highly valued article of com¬ 
merce, known by tho name of China 
Grass, the Chu-ma of the Chinese, and 
from which tho famed grass-cloth of China 
is manufactured. Tho proof of this identity 
is very complete. Ono of the educated Chi¬ 
nese introduced into Upper Assam, on ac¬ 
count of the Tea manufactory there, recog¬ 
nized tho Rheea as identical with the Chn- 
ma of his own country. The Rheea of Assam 
had been ascertained by botanists to be the 
same plant as the Urtica tenacissima of Dr. 
Roxburgh, who, half a century ago, was in¬ 
formed by a friend at Canton, that the plant 
which he had obtained from Bencoolen, as 
the Caloee of Sumatra, and to which he gave 
the above botanical name, was that from 
which the Chinese grass-cloth was made. 
Lately Dr. Mac Go wan settled at Ningpo, 
sent specimens of the Chu-ma to Calcutta. 
These, Dr. Falconer found to be the same 
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plant as the Boehmeria nivea of botanists, 
described tinder the names of tJrtica tenacis- 
sima by Dr. Roxburgh. Sir W. Hooker had 
also identified these two plants as being 
identical, and has described the former as 
yielding what is called China Grass. Further, 
manufacturers in England have found 
the two fibres to be the same for all practi¬ 
cal purposes. In Assam, Rnngpore and 
Dinagepore this plant seems to be very gene¬ 
rally cultivated,though only in small quanti¬ 
ties, by the ‘‘doom” or fishermen race, near 
their huts. Manure is useful, and moisture 
essential quick growth, as well as shade and 
some protection from storms, in order to 
allow it to grow to the height of eight feet, 
from which a six foot fibre may be separated- 
Hence it is most common and succeeds best 
in the districts along the foot of the hills. It 
is grown from the separated roots and may 
be cut down several times in the year, so that 
four or five crops may easily be obtained 
during the year, and the aggregate produce 
of an acre of ground be about twelve maunds. 
The different crops vary in strength and 
fineness, the earlier being the stronger and 
the latter finer. The officers of the above 
districts, as well as others, state that the 
culture is perfectly understood, and that it 
is susceptible of easy and rapid extension, if 
the cultivators had any other inducement 
than their own requirements to grow it. The 
expense seems to be about 5 rupees a maund. 
For Major Hannay, referring to the fact of 
i620 a ton having been offered for any quan¬ 
tity in Calcutta, observes that “ as it costs 
at least 5 rupees per maund, you will see 
that it can scarce be sent to Calcutta at the 
price offered.” But he also says, that “ if 
any cheaper method of separation from the 
stalk could be discovered, it would 
undersell all other fibres.” Various at¬ 
tempts have been made to make this 
fibre more generally known and to bring 
it into demand as an article of commerce. 
Thus, Dr, Roxburgh having obtained four 
plants from Bencoolen in the year 1803, 
wrote that “ some thousand plants have been 
reared from these four, so readily does it 
grow and multiplyand also, that it was 
one of the strongest fibres he had met with. 
In the year 1811, Dr. Buchanan sent three 
bales of the fibres from the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta to the Court. These were given 
to Messrs. Sharp, of Mark Lane, who re¬ 
ported that a thread spun of this fibre bore 
262 lbs,, whereas the weight required to be 
borne by Russian hemp of the same size, in 
His Majesty’s Dock Yard, was only 84 lbs. 
The Society of Arts, in the year 1814, award¬ 
ed a medal to Captain J. Cotton, of the East 
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India Company’s Service, for the introduc¬ 
tion of this fibre. It had frequently been sent 
by Colonel Jenkins and the officers employed 
in Assam to the Agri-Horticultural Society 
of Calcutta, in whose transactions several ac- 
countsof it have been published. Mr. Henley, 
late of Calcutta, informed Dr. Royle that he 
readily collected two tons of it in the district 
of Rungpore, but that on sending it to this 
country, it sold at a loss, being unknown. 
Samples were sent by Major Hannay, Capt, 
Reynolds, Baboos Denanath and Lokenath 
to the Exhibition of 1851, when honorable 
mention was made of their efforts. Prize- 
medals wore awarded to Messrs. Marshall 
and Messrs. Hives and Atkinson of Leeds, 
and to Messrs. Wright and Co. of London, 
for their several preparations of China Grass; 
also to M. Weber of Java, for some beautiful 
fibre sent by the Singapore Committee as 
the produce of a plant whicli he calls Boeh¬ 
meria candicans, but which is probably only 
another name for the Ramee of the Malayas, 
which is cultivated there by the Dutch and 
its fibre introduced into Holland. Four 
gold medals have been awarded to Messrs. 
Meerbiirg of Leyden for specimens of sail 
cloth, ropes, cables, &c.: also for some finer 
kinds of cloth and table cloths : it is used by 
the natives of the countries which have been 
mentioned for making nets and fishing lines : 
also stout cloth and some of finer fabric. 
Major Hannay, who has long paid atten¬ 
tion to this fibre and to whom much praise 
is due, was induced to send several sam¬ 
ples of the Rheea fibre (the Dom Rheea of 
the Assamese,) with some grown by Capt. 
Dalton, in consequence of applications from 
this country by merchants who, however, 
ofiered a sum (of £20 a ton in Calcutta) 
which would not pay the expenses, and 
which moreover did not appear to be equi¬ 
valent to the value of an article acknowledg¬ 
ed to bo identical with China Grass, which 
sells for £60 £70 and £8(3 a ton in Britain. 

Since the arrival of specimens. Dr. Royle 
endeavoured to make the fibre known and its 
value appreciated. He sentspecimens of both 
the Rheea and the Wild Rheea to the Society 
of Arts and published an account in their 
Journal of the 9th December. He sent spe¬ 
cimens and wrote to Messrs.Marshall of Leeds 
and to the Commercial Association of Man¬ 
chester, had frequently seen Mr. Sangster, 
as well as brokers and others, on the subject, 
and likewise sent specimens to Belfast and 
to Paris.Mr. Marshall acknowledged that the 
Rheea fibre is identical with China-grass and 
should class it with the middle or coarse 
quality, and that it is worth from £48 to £60 a 
ton in England ; also, that it appears to be 
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ol^an and regular in colour and free from 
dead fibres which are often a great detri- 
ment; that it is a useful quality of fibre, 
of which we could take a regular supply,” 
and that ‘‘it would be of considerable ad¬ 
vantage to obtain a supply from Assam” as 
. a nearer market than China; and “if it 
could be supplied at lower rates than he 
mentioned, that would of course much en¬ 
courage the consumption of it in this coun¬ 
try.” Of the Rheea fibre sent to the Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851, Mr. Marshall says, “ It is 
the same as the above, but coarser in qua¬ 
lity.” Messrs. Wright and Co., had already 
come to the same conclusion, that for all 
practical purposes, the Rheea of Assam is 
the same as the China Grass- Mr. Dickson, 
of Deptford, to whom he had given speci¬ 
mens, says, “ It is a splendid fibre, and when 
dressed as flax, of higher value than the 
sums mentioned by Mr. Marshall.” 

Though, Dr. J. Forbes Royle had no 
doubt, that when the peculiarities of 
the Rheea fibre or China Grass are 
more generally known, its excellent 
qualities will be fully appreciated, and that 
it will come into more general use as a 
rival to the finer kinds of flax, yet, at that 
time, there were but few spinners who 
thoroughly understood its management or 
have machinery to do it justice. It may not 
therefore realize its full value in the markets 
of Europe. As it was desirable, therefore, 
to have its strength tested as a substitute for 
hemp, Mr. W. Cotton was good enough 
to have the bale of Rheea fibre, and also that 
of the Wild Rheea, tarred by the warm re¬ 
gister and twisted into five inchrope, and care¬ 
fully tried with respect to the strength of each. 
The experiments were most satisfactory, 
neither rope breaking until the Rheea 
fibre bore above 9 tons weight, and the Wild 
Rheea nearly as much. The results of the 
experiments are stated in the accompanying 
Memorandum. Mr. W. Sangster had some 
of tho Rheea fibre, which be bad received 
from Assam, also twisted into small rope. 
It was pronounced by Messrs. Hunter by 
whom it was made 50 per cent, better than 
similar rope made with Russian hemp. A 
small portion was also made into fishing- 
line, which was described as being wonder¬ 
fully strong. 

Bon Rhea. —Though it is to be hoped 
that the Rheea or Dom Rheea fibres 
will prove too valuable to be only em¬ 
ployed for rope making, the Wild Rheea 
or Bon Rheea, on the contrary, is well 
calculated for this purpose. No in¬ 
formation was given respecting the plant 
yielding it, but it is no doubt one Of ^e net- 
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tie tribe, and from being called Bon or Jun* 
gle Rheea, it has been inferred that it may 
be the Rheea in a wild state. But though 
there was no proof of this, it is satisfactory 
to find that Major Hannay of Assam des¬ 
cribes it as “ uncultivated, but very com¬ 
mon in all parts of the province;” 
and again, “ common in most of our 
forests.” By proper management any 
quantity of young shoots can be obtained, 
and as the divided roots afford numerous 
shoots, and the plant can be propagated by 
slips as well as by seed, its cultivation for 
its fibre might be carried on with facility. 
He further says that he bad paid 5 rupees a 
maimd for it, and that “ it is cultivated large¬ 
ly by the bill tribes on tho North-west of 
Yunan, and by the Singpoo and Dbounnea 
of the own North-east frontier to a small 
extent only for a coarse cloth, but chiefly for 
nets. It is recognized by the Nepaulese as the 
Leepeeah of Nepal.” Captain A. Thompson, 
of the firm of Thompson and Co., Rope 
makers, of Calcutta, says of it, that “ it is all 
that can be desired for either canvas or lines, 
and only requires to be known to be gene¬ 
rally used for that purpose.” It was 
valued as being worth about £35 a ton in 
England. When made into a five-inch 
rope at Messrs. Huddart’s works, it absorb¬ 
ed 1-7 of tar and did not break until it bore 
nearly 9 tons weight. 

Boehmeria frutescens. There are several 
other fibres, some probably of equal value, 
to be found in abundance along the bills 
from Assam to near the Sutlej, as for in¬ 
stance, the Pooab fibre yielded by Boemeria 
frutescens and other Hemps, The strength 
of some of these fibres, in the plain 
untwisted state, has been ascertained with 
samples of the same length and weight. By 
this it will be seen, that the Rheea fibres 
bore very heavy weights in their untwisted 
state, and that three others are at least equal 
to Russian hemp and the Kote Kangra hemp 
was far stronger than any thing that has 
yet been tried. It is at the same time liked 
for its colour and texture, and would be cer¬ 
tain to be employed for all the purposes for 
which the best hemp is required, if it could 
be procured. It is therefore included with 
tho two Rheeas in the present recommenda¬ 
tion. 

The Jubbulpore hemp was extensively 
cultivated by Mr. Williams and already 
established as an article of commerce in In¬ 
dia and highly esteemed by good judges in 
this country. 

The Wukka Nar might be exported from 
Travancore, and the Madar or Teroum fibre 
from different parts of India. 
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New fibres, must be sent into the market 
for three or four years, and in sufficient quan¬ 
tities, to attract the notice of respectable 
manufacturers and induce them to* give 
these fibres a fair trial. From ten to 
twenty tons sent annually into the market, 
for three or four years, would bo sufficient; 
others say that this quantity should be sent 
twice a year. But in the case of India, such 
quantities being sent from different districts 
would arrive at different times and have 
the same effect. The Officiating Com¬ 
missioner of Revenue in Assam recommends 
that as the culture of the Rheea fibre is 
sufficiently well understood, the best way 
to encourage its extension would be to 
secure to the ryots a sure market at remun¬ 
erating prices.’’ Captain Dalton, Collector 
of Debrooghur, states “that the best method 
would be for Government to offer a premium 
of so much a ton on all that is produced 
for three or four years.” Both recommenda¬ 
tions might be united in one. 

In issuing directions, as well as in making 
purchases, great care should be taken that 
the fibres were carefully and cleanly prepar¬ 
ed, and if intended for rope-making and as a 
substitute for hemp, the Bon or Wild Rheea 
should be made to resemble as closely as pos¬ 
sible the specimens of Petersburgh hemp, 
Mr. W. Cotton furnished samples in illus¬ 
tration for transmission to India. The im¬ 
proved appearance of the Rheea fibre sent by 
Major Hannay was owing to specimens sent 
out to hini by Mr. Sangster ; others cannot I 
do better tlian follow Major Hannay’s exam- ' 
pies as there is every probability of estab¬ 
lishing the best specimens of the Rheea 
fibre as a substitute for China Grass, when 
much higher prices would be realized than 
as a substitute for hemp only. Rheea 
fibre grows in the districts of Ruugpore, and 
of Dinagepore, where it is cultivated under 
the name of Kunlclioora^ and where it 
might very easily be collected and its 
culture extended. 

The Himalayan districts of Kemaon,Garh- 
wal and of Kote Kangra, abound in true 
hemp of the finest quality, cultivated both 
on account of its fibre and for the different 
preparations of Bhang. The fibre is sold 
among themselves for 2 rupees for 821bs, or 
about 5s. a cwt. Lord Auckland, when 
Governor-General of India, calculated 
that at the native rates it might be landed in 
Calcutta for £7-16 a ton, and hemp-seed for 
£6 a ton. 

Major Corbet gave three estimates of the 
pnee, including all expenses, at which 
hemp could be delivered in Calcutta from 
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Kotedwarra, Chilkea, and Sunnea, tlio 
average of which is £15-2 a ton. Captain 
Kirke, giving 5 rupees a mannd for the 
hemp at Deyra Dhoon, calculated that it 
could be delivered for about £17-14 a 
ton. 

In making advances for cultivating hemp, 
it is absolutely necessary to call the attention 
of the natives, not only to the culture, but 
to the preparation of the fibre. The cul¬ 
ture seems to be very well understood in 
many parts of the Hills, as they carefully 
prepare and usually manure the ground, thin 
the plants to within three or five inches, and 
cut the male plants, “ phoolbhanga which 
flowers, but has no seed,” a month or six 
weeks before the female plant, “ goolanga or 
ghoolbhanga” which has seed, the latter 
being cut about the end of September. As 
the preparation is also understood, the cul¬ 
tivators should be required to do this in their 
best way, so as to procure a clean and uni¬ 
form article in long lengths, without raising 
or platting the ends up in any way and to 
resemble the Petersburgh hemp, as nearly 
as possible. 

The hemp sent by D. F. Macleod, Esq., 
as the produce of Kote Kangra, was highly 
approved of in England. The subject so 
warmly taken up in 1854, continues to 
interest all who are desirous of improving 
the fibres of these countries. 

Fibres tested at the Military Stores. 


lbs. 

Petersburg Clean Hemp,... ... 160 

Jubbulpore Hemp,... ... 190 

China Grass,... ... ... 260 

Rheea Fibre,... .320 

Wild Rheea,... ... ••• ••• 343 

Koto Kangra hemp, (no breakage at)400 

Wuckoo-nar fibre. 175 

Yercum or Ak or Mudar fibre . 190 


Clean samples of all the above fibres were 
taken of equal weights and firmly tied at 
their ends, so as to he of equal lengths, at 
the India House, and their strength tried in 
the usual way by Mr. Hull, in the Military 
Stores, 16th December 1853. 

Experiments at Messrs. Huddarfc and Co., 
Rope Manufactory, Lime House, 13 th Febru¬ 
ary 1854. Experiments on strength of rope 
made from samples of Rheea and Bon 
Rheea fibre from Assam, received from the 
East India House. , 
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Description of 
Hemp. 

j 

Size of Rope. | 

No. uf Yarns per Strand. | 

Total No. of Yarns in Rope. 

Strength of Rope in Pounds. 

Strength of Rope per inch. 
Circumference squared. 

Size of Rope at breaking. | 

Tar absorbed. 

Amount of stretching. 


In 


1 






Wild Rheea, 1st 









Experiment... 


■14 

132 

19032 

844 

IS 

1-7 

1 in 16 

Ditto 2nd ditto.. 

do 

do 

do. 

20124 

894 


1-7 

1 in 16 

Rheea Fibro. 


44 

132 

1 

20488 

910 


"^1 

1 in 16 


The prepfirafcion of the fibre is tedious, 
and is what causes the difficulty of sending 
it at a cheaper rate into market. Major 
Hannay writes, “when the stalks have 
become brown, for about six inches above 
the roots, the top is seized with the left- 
hand and the leaves are stripped off by 
passing the right-hand to the ground, near 
which the stalk is cut. The outer bark has 
first to be scraped off with a blunt-edged 
Icnife, when the exposed fibre, still attached 
to the woody part of the stalk, is placed in 
the hot sun to dry. On the third morning, 
after being exposed to the dew for several 
hours, the fibre is drawn off. This is done 
by breaking (beating) the woody stalk right 
through towards the thicker end and then 
ieparating the fibre therefrom, drawing it off 
slowly towards the small end, and repeating 
the process as often as necessary, though 
much of the fibre remains and may bo taken 
off at a second breaking.” (The fibres now 
require to be carefully washed, Hcnlei/.) 
“ The hanks of fibre arc then separately 
twisted at the upper end and tied up in 
bundles. When the threads aro required for 
spinning, they are prepared by drawing the 
single hanks several times with a blunt-edged 
slip of bamboo held in the right hand, when 
they are easily opened ont to the reqiiired 
fineness with the fingers and thumb nails. 
This is certainly a rude and tedious process.” 
Dr. MacGowan, of Ningpo, states that “ in 
China the last cutting is made in September, 
and from it the finest cloth is made, the first 
b6ing inferior, coarse and hard. On being 
cut, the leaves are carefully taken off on tho 
spot ; the stocks taken to the house and soak¬ 
ed in water for an hour. In cold weather the 
water should be tepid. After this the plant 
is broken in the middle, by which the fibrous 
portion is loosened and raised from the stalk, 
into the interstice thus made, the operator 
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thrusts the finger nails and separates the 
fibre from the centre to one extremity and 
then to the other. The stripping process is 
very easy. The next process is scraping the 
hemp, to facilitate which the fibre is first 
soaked in water. The strips of hemp are 
drawn over the blade of a small knife or 
scraper from within outwards, and being 
pressed upon by the thumb, the fibrous por¬ 
tion of one surface and the mucilaginous 
part of the other are thus taken off. Tho 
hemp is then wiped dry and the whitest 
selected for fine cloth. It is afterwards 
bleached.” 

The directions for peeling the Chu-ma or 
Tchoic Ma^ in China, as translated from the 
Chinese, are given as follows: “ When 

tho stems aro all got in, they are split 
longitudinally with knives of iron or of 
bamboo. The bark is first removed, then 
the lower layer (which is white and covered 
with a shrivelled pellicle which comes off by 
itself) is scraped off with a knife. The inte¬ 
rior fibres are then seen ; they are to be re¬ 
moved and softened in boiling water. If the 
Tchou ma be peeled in winter, the stems 
must be previously steeped in tepid water, in 
order that they may be the more easily split. 
The first layer of Tchou-ma is coarse and 
hard, and is only good for making common 
materials; the .second is a little more supple 
and fine *, the third, which is the best, is 
used for making extremely fine light articles. 

A few months after this Mr. Samuel 
Gregson M. P. in a letter of 1st June 1854, to 
Sir Charles Wood, mentioned that the growth 
of flax has rapidly increased within the last 
few years in the United Kingdom, and espe¬ 
cially in Ireland. In 1849 the quantity of 
land in Ireland under this crop was 60,814 
acres j and taking its average yield at 6 cwt. 
per acre, the produce would be 28,091 tons. 
In 1853 there were J 74,4? 3 acres under flax 
cultivation, yielding at tho same average, 
52,327 tons. The importation of foreign 
flax for tho previous three years had 


been. 

From 

All other 

Total im* 


Tiussia, 

parts* 

portation. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In 1851..., 

,W 40,934 

18,775 

69,709 

1852... 


22,703 

70,129 

1853..., 


29,770 

95,169 

Total in 3 years 152,753 

71,248 

224,007 

Average .. 


23,749 

74,669 


The importation and the Irish production 
together of flax during 1853 amounted to 
146,496 tons. Its market value, (at peace 
prices averaging £30 per ton,) amounting to 
nearly £2,*000,000, Of the articles passing 
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tinder tbe general title, “ hemp,” including 
Snnn and Jate, from India, and that known as 
Manilla hemp, the quantities received were 
asunder. 



From 

All other 

Total im* 


Russia, 

parts 

portation 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In 1851. 

... 33,229 

31,44-2 

64,671 

1852. 

... 27,198 

26,616 

63,714 

1853 . 

... 41,819 

21,323 

63,142 


Total... 102,246 79,281 181,527 


rerage ... 

.... 34,082 

26,427 

60,509 


Russia supplied considerably more than 
half the entire importation, realizing in 185.3 
upon 42,000 tons at peace prices averaging 
dB35 per ton, a market value of nearly 
£1,500,000. 

In the five years, 1830 to 1834, prior to the 
reduction of the excise duty on first class 
papers from 3d to its present equalized rate 
of l|d. per lb., the average annual quantity 
made was 70,988,131 lbs. ; and in the five 
years, 1849 to 1853, the average annual quan¬ 
tity mado was 151,234,175 lbs. The produc¬ 
tion of the year 1853 was 177,623,009 lbs., 
being above 23,000,000 lbs. (more than 10,000 
tons) over that of the preceding year, and 
more than 36,000 tons over 1834, such excess 
requiring for its production not less than 
IS,000 tons of raw material in the former case, 
and nearly 47,000 in the latter. The whole 
weight of material employed in the manufac¬ 
ture of paper only may be stated at between 
110,000 and 120,000 tons per annum. 

Dr. Forbes Royle, has proved the exist¬ 
ence in various parts of the British Indian 
Empire, not only of the identical plants which 
furnish flax and hemp, but of numerous other 
plants yielding fibres of great importance, 
some of them greatly superior in strength 
and general value to either of those articles. 
Having submitted a variety of fibres to be 
tested, the weight each broke with was ascer¬ 
tained to be as follows. 

Fibres in eqxial ivevjlits and equal lengths tested at 


the East India Company's Military Stores. 

lbs 

Petersbarg homp broke with. 160 

Jubbjilpore hemp, from'Mr. Williams... 190 

Wuokoo-nar fibre, Travanooro. 175 

Miidar or yercum fibre, common all over India.. 190 

China grass, Boehmeria nivea. 250 

Kheea fibre, the same from Assam. 320 

Wild rheoa, Boehmeria species, fromAssam. 343 

Kote Kangra hemp (no breakage at).. 400 


It is true that some of these Indian plants 
are grown in places remote from the sea¬ 
board, and from which there are still very 
bad roads, or no roads at all, for transport; 
but several of them, and amongst them per¬ 
haps the most prolific of all, are of very ex- 
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tensive growth in parts contiguous to the 
coast, and therefore capable of being bene- 
ficially and cheaply prepared for exportation. 

The most conspicuous of these is the 
plantain, which contains a valuable fibre, 
and is every where cultivated in the plains 
of India for its fruit, an article of universal 
consumption by the native population. It 
is a plant which bears fruit only once, and as 
soon as that is removed, it is, and has been 
from time immemorial, cut down and left 
to rot upon the ground. Persons who have 
paid close attention to the subject state that 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining from 
this plant alone any required quantity of 
fibre of admitted valuable 'quality, and as 
fiist as the mechanical appliances necessary 
for its preparation can be sent out. 

Applicable as this fibre is to the manufac¬ 
ture of every species of cloth or other arti¬ 
cles usually made from flax or hemp, and of 
equal quality, it can bo used with no less 
facility and advantage in the manufacture of 
paper ; thus supplying both the one and the 
other of the important desiderata which the 
foregoing facts and figures establish. 

When preparing for the Great Exhibition 
of 1859, Dr. James Taylor, who had long 
been Civil Surgeon at Dacca, furnished seve¬ 
ral interesting remarks on the fibres of that 
district. Tliere are, he says, several plants in 
Bengal adapted for the manufacture of tex¬ 
tile fabrics. A species of Urtica, of whose 
fibres the much admired grass-cloth of China 
is made, is cultivated in Rungpore; and 
either it, or an allied species, the rhea, is 
grown in Assam and Caohar. The pine ap¬ 
ple plant too, from which a beautiful fabric 
is manufactured in Manilla, is indigenous in 
Sylhet and Assam, and is extensively cul¬ 
tivated about Dacca. The fibres of both 
plants are used by the natives for making 
fishing lines and nets ; but no attempt, had 
been made in Bengal, to weave them into 
fine cloths. The same remark, perhaps, 
applies to “ munga” (Sanseviera zeylanica) 
the fibres of which are commonly used to 
make bowstrings. The Calotropis gigante^ 
possesses a fine silky fibre; and some 
varieties of the plantain tree, as the Musa 
toxtilis, yield fibres which, like the abaca 
hemp of Manilla, are capable of being con¬ 
verted into strong thread or cord, sp-ch as 
the Dacca spinners sometimes use for the 
bows with which they tease cotton. The 
people of Rungpore make cloths of thp 
fibres of pat; and there can be little doubt, 
that if encouragement were given to them 
and other spinners and weavers in Bengal, 
they would, with the skill which they possess 
in these arts, also succeed in converting 
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materials into fabrics. A mantis 
of similar nature, indeed, was for¬ 
merly carried on in Bengal. Mention is 
made in several old works relating to India, 
of cloths having been made of a plant called 
Herba Bengalo,” which appears to be now 
unknown as a material of manufacture. Lin- 
schoten, who visited Bengal in 1599, is one 
of the earliest travellers who notice it. After 
enumerating under the general name of gos- 
aipina, the various cotton goods manufac¬ 
tured in Bengal, ho states—“ Etiam quiedam 
eximia ex herba instar fili preparant filum 
apud paludanum videas colore flavo. Herba 
Bengalo nominatur. Pingunt hoc tilo lec- 
tum, sagula, pulvinaria, mutitia quibus 
pueros baptisandos induunt, circumtextis 
noribus,imaginibusque, ad miraculum usque 
artis ut nec in Europa tale quid inveneris. Suba 
inde item sericum miscent: sod ex quo pur- 
herb^ suunt preciosiora sunt, ipsumqne seri¬ 
cum exsuperant. Telashujusmodi “ Sarryn” 
vocant, multi usus in India ad braccasettho- 
racesvirorum. Abluuntur ut apud nos lintea- 
jninanitorem que suumvelutnupor facto reci- 
piunt.’' (Vide Navigatio ac Itinerarium Johan. 
H.Linscotani, A.D. 1699.) Mandclso speaks of 
it as a certain h erb having on the top of its stalk 
(which is about the compass of a man^s thumb) 
a great button like a tassel: this tassel is 
spun out, and there are excellent stulGTs 
made of it. The Portuguese call it Herba 
Bengalo, and make of it hangings and 
coverlets, in which tliey represent all sorts 
of figures.*^ (Vide Mandelso’s travels, 
A. D. 1639, translated by J. Davies, Book 
II., page 94.) A similar description is given 
of it by the Abb5 Guyon in his history of 
the East Indies; On trouve encore a 
Bengale une esp5ce singuliero des toiles 
quin^est ni fil ni coton, dont on fait des tapis 
et des convertes. On les nommo siniploment 
herbes. La tige do Therbe, dont elles sont 
faites, a un pouce d’epaisseur et an haut une 
esp5ce de houppe qui contient uno sorte de 
J)Ourr5e quo les femmes du Paris filent on 
prendroit ces etoffes heure de loiser : mais 
elles sont sujettes a se couper dans lesplis.’^ 
(Vide Histoire des Indes Orientales, par M. 
L* Abb5 Guyon, A. D. 1744, Vol. 3, p. 19.) 
Fitch about the year 1586, and Hamilton in 
17^, both refer to it in their accounts of 
Orissa. The latter calls it herba, a sort of 
tough grass of which they make “ ginghams- 
phmscos and several other goods for expor, 
tation,’^ (new account of the East Indies by 
Captain A. Hamilton, A. D. 1744, Vol. I, p. 
393,) what plant is referred to under the 
name of ‘‘herba bengalois not now known 
but it appears to have been held in high 
estimation in former times. 
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On the receipt of the Courts letters, the 
Madras Government, on the 19th SeptemlW 
1854,reviewed the proceedings of tho Madras 
Central Committee for the London Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851. It had remarked that, (Vide 
their report 17th April 1851) of the fibrous 
substances produced in India “ some are alto¬ 
gether novel and some though long known 
in India, have not been used in Eu¬ 
rope : of these the Committee particularly 
allude to be fibres of the plantain, of the 
yerkum.’* 

weight 

Sustained. 

lbs. 

Coir... ... ... 224 

Poolcy Nnmejcc(ffilfi‘i^cus canriabimis) 290 
Marool (Sanseviera Zeylamca),^, 316 
Cotton... ,,, ... 346 

Catthalay nar (Agave Americana)., 362 
Junapum or Sunn... ,,, 407 

Yercum nar (Calotropis gigantea).. 652 

Fibres of the plantain quality very good. 

Fibres of the large or hill aloe good. The 
Garden aloe or Adam’s needle has fibi'es a 
little finer and shorter than those of the 
large aloe. Fibres of a variety of roselle 
very like English hemp. Fibres of the pine 
apple very fine, strong and silky. 

Dr. Wight says “ yercum plant yields by 
far the strongest fibre it is a most common 
plant and may yet become a valuable article 
of export if a less costly mode of obtaining 
it without injuring its quality can bo 
found.” 

The Coimbatore Local Committee allude 
to “ a very fine flax-like fibre, the produce 
I of a large nettle abundant in Mysore and 
I on tho Neilgherries. Tho Todawar race sepa¬ 
rate this flax by boiling tho plant, and spin 
it into their coarse thread” and Dr. Wight 
records of the same substance that “ it pro¬ 
duces a beautifully fine and soft flax-like 
fibre which the Todawar use as a thread 
material. The sample of this was too 
small to make a proper rope, but its exa¬ 
mination convinced the Committee that if 
well prepared and procurable in quantity 
it is fitted to compete with flax for the 
manufacture of even very fine textile •fab¬ 
rics.” 

Dr. Royle gives the following tested 
strength: 

lb. 

Wuckoo Fibre small Cord .broke at S6 

Potersburgh Hemp Cord . ... 170 

Wild Eheea Cord, same size as Rttssian .. 190 

Rheea Fibre Cord, one thread larger ... ... 230 

Pound line of Wild Rheea . ... 610 

Six-thread Cord of Petersburgh Hemp ... 605 

Six-thread Ratline of Rheea, tarred ... ... 526 

Six-thread do. of Wild Rheea, tarred „. 530 
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Kine-thread Batline of Wild Bheea, tarred... 860 
tSvelre-tliread Ratline of Wild Rheea, do. ... 1120 

One-inch Rope of Wild Rheea. ...1350 

One-and-half-inoh Rope of Wild Rheea tarred., 1900 
One-and-half*-inch Ropo of Wild Rheea do. ... 1900 

Twp-inoh Cord of Russia Hemp .1800 

Two-inch Rope of Rheea Fibre tarred. 2800 

Twelve-thread Rope of Plantain, made in India. 864 
Twelve-thread do. of Pine-apple, do. ... 924 
Two-inch Cord of Russia Hemp ... ... 1800 

Two-inch Rope of Dhuncheo fibre,made in India. 1850 
Two-inchRope of Agave, usually called Aloe, do. 1900 

Dr. Hunter observes of the plantain that 
“ it yields an excellent substitute for hemp 
or linen thread. The fine grass cloth, ships' 
cordage and ropes used in the South Sea 
whale fisheries, are made from this sub¬ 
stance. The outer stalks of the stem leaves 
yield the thickest and strongest fibres,” 

It is described by another writer “ as the 
most conspicuous amongst the Indian fibrous 
plants.” “ It contains,” he adds a valua¬ 
ble fibre and is everywhere cultivated in the 
plains of India for its fruit, an article of 
universal consumption by the Native popu¬ 
lation. It is a plant Avhich bears fruit, only 
once, and as soon as that is removed it is 
cut down and left to rot upon the ground 
—Persons who have paid close attention 
to the subject state that there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining from this plant alone 
any required quantity of fibre of admitted 
valuable quality and as fast as the mecha¬ 
nical appliances necessary for its prepara¬ 
tion can bo sent out.” 

“ Applicable as this fibre is to the manu¬ 
facture of every species of cloth or other 
article usually made from flax or hemp, 
and of equal quality, it can bo used with no 
loss facility and advantage in the manufac¬ 
ture of paper.” 

The janapa or sunn plant, yields fibres 
next in strength to tlie yerkum or jilladoo- 
nar. It is cultivated, in Rajahmundry, as a 
second crop on wet lands with profit to the 
ryot. 

The fibres of tho roscllo (Jlilmcns canva- 
hinus) an excellent substitute for the tow now 
imported from Europe might be profitably 
supplied in abundance. Hemp, coir, and 
coir rope exported from Madras shewn by 
the Sea Custom Returns, amounted to 
Coir and Coir 



Hemp. 

Ropo. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1817—48. 

.19,819... 

. 27,937. 

... 47,756 

1848—49 . 

. ...23 242... 

. 1,38,617. 

...1,61,859 

1*49—50.. .. 

,.,..23,076... 


...2,31,770 

1S50—61. 

..10,577... 

... . 4,46;852 . .. 

...2,57,429 

1851—52 . - 

-46,683— 

-2,42,019- 

-2,88,702 


At a meeting of the Society of Arts on 
the jl2th December 1855, Mr. Thomas Wat¬ 
son brought to notice three basts sent by 
liieut. Eipley from Araccan, one of \yhich 
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ho deemed of value, He ^dso mentioned a 
wild jungle tree, the ‘Noona,^ growing 
around Calcutta, yielding a servicealble bast 
also, the fibres of a Hibiscus, of Burmah, of 
the Urena lobata, and of the “Pee-law/^ 
A fibre called “ Bedolee-lath’* sent by 
Major Hannay from Assam, was soft and 
delicate. He mentioned that small 
ties of the aloe fibre were being sold 
cutta at Rs. 10 or 12 a maund, equal to 
£26 and £32 the ton. Ho also mentioned the 
Danche. When properly treated it possesses 
amazing tenacity, and withstands the action 
of water, and dilute acids well. It is largely 
grown, and seemingly little cared for beyond 
being made into mats for sheltering the betel 
vine from tho sun; afterwards the dried 
fibres are used for blazing tho bottoms of 
the natives' boats when they are desirous of 
burning off tho old pitch. Rope is made of 
this fibre. It is easily cultivated, requires little 
trouble after once sown, and when cut before 
flowering, is, as usual with fibrous plants, 
much stronger than afterwards. 

Dr. Alexander Hunter, Reporter, for the 
Jury for the Madras Exhibition of 1855, thus 
reported on tho subject of the cultivation and 
cleaning of fibres. 

Few subjects he says present a wider or 
more interesting field for investigation, than 
the best modes of cultivating and cleaning 
fibrous plants. Hitherto, these branches of 
industry have not been carried on in India, 
with sufficient care or energy, to make pro¬ 
fitable returns to the agriculturist or the 
merchant. Some very serious faults have 
been committed in tlie process of cleaning 
Indian fibres, which have tended in a g^eat 
measure to deprive them of their value for 
manufacturing purposes. In order to save 
labour, the usual practice has* been to steep 
the plants till tho sap and vegetable juices 
are thoroughly decomposed, as tho fibre 
can then in most instances, bo easily beaten 
or washed out, but this method, though 
applicable to a certain extent, in cold cli¬ 
mates, where dccompo.sition takes place 
slowly, is found to bo very injurious to the 
fibre, and to be almost inapplicable in wann 
climates, whore fermentation often passes into 
pntrefacation within three days, and the 
decomposed sap acquires acid and other pro¬ 
perties which not only deprive the fibres of 
their strength but discolor them in such a 
way as to render them quite unfit for manu¬ 
facturing purposes. Most vegetable sub¬ 
stances contain, besides tho fibrous tissue,^ 
sap, cellular tissue, and a little coloring loaat- 
ter ; the sap consists usually of water, gum, 
fccula and alkali with occasionally tannin. 
When plants are dead or dried up, tliey pass 
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ilito a red or brown, nsnally streaked with 
lie^ yellow and grey. It is often possible 
to detect a regular succession of colors in 
i^e different parts of the same plant, and a 
few very useful lessons may be drawn from 
them—1st, that the pale yellow or greenish 
parts of a plant contain fresh, tender fibres— 
2ndly,that the deep green parts of a plant con¬ 
tain fibres in full vigor, and 3rdly, that red 
or brown parts indicate that the fibre is past 
its prime and beginning to decay. In the 
latter case, the fibre becomes stiff, harsh and 
often brittle. If plants be cut and exposed 
to the air or steeped in water, the same snc- 
cession of colors may be observed, while they 
are drying or passing into decomposition, 
and these form a criterion by which tlio 
value of the fibre may bo detected. As soon 
as a plant is cut, tlio circulation in its 
leaves ceases, and a new process is set a 
going which if carefully watched, will be 
found to be a beautiful and wise provision 
for reducing the parts to their primitive ele¬ 
ments ; the fecula and gum begin to ferment 
passing first into sugar, then into spirit and 
lastly into vinegar, the rapidity of the 
changes is usually in proportion to the 
water in the sap and the temperature of 
the air; the drier the plant the more 
slowly does it usually decay, but if the 
sap be allowed to dry up in a cut 
plant, the above changes still go on, though 
they are less perceptible, and the plant 
nnaergoes another change which is an equally 
wise provision for reducing it to its prisfino 
elements. It becomeg stiff and brittle, light 
and crumbly, parts falling into dust while 
the fibre and woody parts often remain to 
point out how the plant grew, derived its 
nourishment, and accomplished the ends for 
which it was created. 

The following, he adds, may be laid down as 
broad and simple principles which have been 
found by experience to be applicable to tbo 
cleaning of most fibres. 

The Cutting op Plants for Fibres. 

The leaves, stalks or barks of plants should 
be cut when in fall vigor and of a bright 
green color—when old, dry or decayed, they 
yield coarse and stiff fibre—no more should 
be cut at a time, than can bo cleaned within 
trwo days, and the cut plants should not be 
left long exposed to the sun, as the sap dries 
up, and the process of cleaning then becomes 
more difficult. The sooner the sap, pulp, 
and impurities can bo removed from the fibre, 
the cleaner and stronger will it be. The 
process of rotting plants, or steeping till 
fermentation takes place, is objectionable in 
a worm climate, and is now being abandoned 
oven in cold climates, as it discolors the fibres 
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and takes from their straigtb. Beating, 
crushing and scraping fibres, improve their 
quality, instead of injuring them, as was at 
one time supposed. In fact, the more a fresh 
fibre gets knocked about, provided it be not 
cut across and rendered too short in the star 
pie, the softer and more pliant does it be¬ 
come. If a plant be well crushed or beaten 
soon after it is cut, it may be immersed in 
water for a night and a good deal of the in* 
jurious part of the sap will be removed. 

The above remarks are applicable to the 
cleaning of nearly all plants. Some special 
observations regarding particular classes 
may bo given. 

The Pal]\is— Cocoanut, Coir. —The ceir 
fibre from the busk of the ripe coooannt is 
greatly improved in quality and appearance 
by beating, washing, and soaking,—the old 
method of steeping in salt water for 18 months 
or 2 years, is quite unnecessary, and 
produces a harsher and dirtier coir. The 
tannin which this substance contains pre¬ 
vents the fibre from rotting, but most of the 
coir of commerce is a dustj^ harsh produce, 
but clean, and samples are suited to a 
superior class of manufactures, as fine mats 
and furniture brushes. 

Leaves op the Palms— are employed for 
thatching and making fans, they do not 
undergo any preparation. 

Leaf Stalks of the Palms —are harsh, 
stiff and brittle, but if beaten and washed 
they become softer and whiter; if care¬ 
fully split and drawn like wire through 
perforated steel plates, a neat clean and 
durable basket work might be made from 
them. 

Leaves op the Screw Pine mako good 
matting. Some neat kinds of basket'work|have 
been made from this substance, it has also 
been tried for paper and yields it of good qua¬ 
lity, liglit and strong. Further experiments 
are required to separate the green parts of the 
pulp from the white short fibre. 

Rushes, Grasses, and Sedges —A good 
deal of uncertainty exists regarding the 
number and the names of the species em¬ 
ployed. It is uncertain whether differences 
depend upon the treatment of the grass and 
the modes of splitting it, or on the different 
qualities of the plants employed. The 
Paulghat and Cochin mats have,long been 
considered the finest in the South of 
India. 

Liliaceous Plants —include the different 
varieties of aloe, agave, yucca, fourcroya 
and sanseviera. They are all hardy, re¬ 
quire but little care for their cultivatton 
are comparatively easily cleaned, and 
yield good white fibres of considerable li)iigth* 
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AU ihftt is necessary for cleaning them is to 
beat or ornsb the pnlp with a common mal¬ 
let, a pair of crushing cylinders, or a brake, 
then scrape away the pulp and wash the 
fibre. There are large exports of aloe fibre 
from the Western coast, and the cultivation 
of these plants might easily be extended on 
this coast, as it was on a former occasion. 
(See Report in Records of Military Board 
on aloe ropes supplied to the Arsenal from 
the years 1797 till 1805.) The aloe fibre 
contains a thick, viscid milky juice which 
remains in the fibre after it has been cleaned 
and imparts n stiffness to it. This juice 
can only be removed by hard boating or 
crushing. It is probable that this juice 
gives the aloe fibre its tendency to rot when 
much exposed to moisture. 

Flax— grows on the Shevaroy Hills, 
Mysore, Cuddapah, in the Nizam’s Terri¬ 
tories and the Northern Circars. 

In cultivating sunn, hemp or flax, the 
seeds should be sown thickly together, 
in order that they may shoot up into 
long wand-like plants, which will yield much 
longer fibres, and be much less branched than 
if sown wide and freely exposed. The most 
promising substitutes for flax appear to be 
the pine apple, yercum, palay, ootrum and 
kooringa. Several of these grow abundant¬ 
ly in Southern India, but experiments are 
required to test their productiveness and the 
expense of their culture. 

Plantain —is extensively cultivated 

throughout India, but very little attention 
has been paid to the cleaning of its fibres. 
The plants being cut down and allowed to 
go to waste. The fibre is easily cleaned, but 
some simple crushing machinery is requisite. 

Hemp, Jute and Sunn —of all Indian 
fibres appear to hold out the best prospects 
of proving remunerative. They are easily 
cultivated though not so strong as flax and 
its substitutes, they are suited for cordage, 
coarse cloth and other manufactures. The 
demand for them is steady. They could be 
cleaned economically by the machinery used 
for cleaning flax, but the machines would 
require to bo made, and their uses taught 
to the Natives ; farther experiments might 
also be tried on the barks of some other 
promising plants as the species of Hibiscus, 
Abntilon, Abelmoschus, Althaea, Ficus, 
Bauhitua, Grewia, and Wrightia. 

It still requires to be determined, whether 
tanning or tarring is the better mode of 
preserving cordage, and whether a substi¬ 
tute for tar might not be discovered in some 
of the nmnerons resins and gum elastics of 
Skmth^rti India. 
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Each district of India, has its own partU 
cular fibres, all largely utilized by the peo¬ 
ple. Of the very extensive and vaiied fibrous 
substances in all parts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency only a few are cultivated as articles of 
export, though .Southern India is abund¬ 
antly supplied with fibrous materials for 
every description of textile manufacture, 
from the coarsest packing cloth, to the 
finest cambric, lawn, or muslin. It would be 
impossible to say how far the cultivation 
of fibrous plants might be carried, and \ 5 rhat 
would be the demand for them at Madras, 
if properly prepared for the market; but 
there is no doubt, that the usual careless 
and slovenly mode of preparing these ma¬ 
terials, has hitherto tended greatly to inter¬ 
fere with their sale in the European market. 
A large and interesting class of fibrous sub¬ 
stances, which have hitherto attracted but 
little attention, is the barks of trees, many 
of which yield a strong and ready substitute 
for rope, and from the quantity of tannin, 
which some of them contain, they resist 
moisture, and retain their strength for a long 
time. With a little care and the employ¬ 
ment of simple machinery, excellent ropes, 
mats and baskets might be prepared from 
some of these substances, and they would 
probably find a ready sale for agricultural 
and commercial purposes. One of the most 
common of these barks is the Bauliinia di- 
pbylla, called authee nar, yepy, and apa. 
This is a strong, coarse brown bark of which 
the Natives make temporary ropes for secur¬ 
ing thatch, matting or fences. The barks 
of several other Bauhinias are used for the 
same purposes. The Ara nar is the bark of 
the Bauhinia parvifolia, of which matches 
for native guns are made. This class also 
includes the barks of the banian, Ficus in- 
dica or ala nar; of the peepul. Ficus religiosa 
or arasa nar ; of the Ficus racemosa, atti nar; 
of the Ficus oppositifolia, bodda nar, Ficus (?) 
cullethy nar; of the bark of the Ficus tomen- 
tosa,^ also the barks of several species of 
acacia, as the babool (Acacia Arabica,) or 
karoovalum nar, the white acacia, or oday 
nar, (Acacia leucophlea,) velvaila nar, 
Wrightia tinctoria, and a number of other 
plants not yet identified. The trailing roots, 
twigs, tendrils, and drops of a number of 
plants are used for the same purposes. Under 
the head of Endogenous plants yielding fibres 
may be classed the 

Anauassa or Pine Apple, 
Musa or Plantain, 
Pandanus or screw pine* ^ 
Rushes, 

Grasses, 

Sedges, 


Palms, 

Aloe and Agave, 

Yucca or Adam’s Needle, 
Sanseviera or Marool, 
Pourcroya or gigantio 
Aloe, 

125 
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i flPhe Exogenous fibrous plants embrace 
;^ 08 e yielding cotton and silk cotton, flax 
and its substitutes, viz.: 

I Bendee, or Abelmosclius. 
Toothee, or Abutilon. 


Calofcropi's, or jrercum. 

Ti^Iophora asthmatica. 

Cryptoategia grandiflora, 
or Palay. 

Dwmia exten8a,orOotrum 

Homp—Cannabis sativa, 
and its substitutes. 

Jate,Corohoru8 olitoriua 

Sunn or Junapum, Croto- 
laria juncea. 

Ambaree, or Hibiscus 
oannabinus. 


Barks of Trees including 
varieties of 
Ficus, 

Bauhinia, 

Grewia, 

Dalborgia, 

Isora, 

Butea, 

Veruonia, &o. 


The following fibrous plants occur in the 
Madras Presidency:— 



Saoohamm sara 
Oyperus tcxtilia 


schoenan- 


Andropogon 
thus .. 

Sanseviera Zeylanica. 


Yucca gloriosa 

Yucca aloefolia 
Agave Americona 


Agave vivipara 


Agave viridis 
Fouroroja gigantea 

Ananassa sativa 


Kusa poradisiaca 


Moonshee’s pen-reed grass. 
Used in the manufacture of 
mats. 


Used in thatching. 

Bow string hemp, abundant 
along coasts. 

Fibre and Oakum, clean and 
strong. 

Clean white and silky. 
lAmorican aloe,now common 
in every part of India, 
used for cordage. 

Long iu the staple, clean 
and strong, used for cord¬ 
age. 

Not strong do. 

White, strong,fit for cordago 
or paper, 

Fibre.s of various kinds, and 
worked in handkerchief, 
cords of different sizes. 
Preserved fruit and meal, 
fibre, tow, cords, ropes, 
tarred rope, canvas, work¬ 
ed handkerohief8& paper. 
PandanuB odoratissimusj White, good for paper. 
Cocos nucifera ,.. |Cocoa mats, cord and ropes. 

Borasaus flabellifonnis..\Good colored fibre only lit 
for basket work or coarse 
cordago. 

Flax of commerco. 

Coarse strong bark. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jute, cloth, gunny bags and 
rope. 

Do. do. 

Gunny bags and cordago. 
[Strong and silky. 

Soft and silky, fit for weav¬ 
ing, 

[Clean and silky, fit for cord¬ 
age. 

Good color, strong do. 

Fit for rope and paper. 

Good color and long do. 
Strong and clean. 

Strong, silky and of good 
color, fit for weaving: 


Linum usitatissimum 
Grewia asiatica 
Do. tilioefolia 
Triumfetta angulata 
Corohorus olitorius 


Do. 

capsularis ... 

Hibiscus canuabinus ... 

Do. 

sabdarifibi 

Do. 

vesicorius 

Do. 

rosa chinenais. 

Do. 

vitifolia 

Do. 

lampas 

Abelmoschus ficulneus.. 

Do. 

esoulentus 

Becaschistia crotonifolia 


Abntilon tomentosutn. 
Do. polyandmm, 

Do. Indicum 


Silky, good color; liofc strotiig 
Btmnger than the 
last, fit/or rope, 

Clean and good^ fit for rope 


The Fibrous ploAits of Travancore 
Ailantus malabaricus, Paroo-marum, Mala- 
yalum, Inner bark. Not much used.; 

Agave americana. 

Acacia leucopliloea, Oody nar. This tree 
13 common near Cape Comorin, The fibres 
from the bark are used by the fishermen in 
making nets. A coarse kind of cordage is 
also made from it. 

Aloe indica, or vulgaris, Kuttally nar. 

Asclepias gigantia, Ericoo nar, Common. 

Bauhinca tomentosa, Vellay Aatee nar. 

Callicarpa lanata, Thondy nar. Inner 
Bark. Not much used. 

Crotalaria juncea, Canamboo or Wuckoo. 
Cultivated extensively in the Southern dis¬ 
tricts. It is not exported. Fishing nets are 
made from them ; the best kinds are grown 
in the Northern districts. 

Cordia obliqua, Pothooveroosen nar. 
Moderate strength. 

Erythrina indica. Moorookoo nar. Mode¬ 
rate strength. 

Ficus indica, Aalleu nar. Not much used. 

Ficus mysorensis, Kul-aallun nar. Not 
much used. 

Grewia rotundifolia, Oonoo. Moderate 
strength. 

Isora corylifolia, Kywen nar. This is the 
most valuable fibre in Travancore. The 
plant grows abundantly at the base of the 
hills. It is from tho stem of this shrub that 
tho natives produce fire. 

Mimosa intsia, Eengy nar. 

Sida populifolia, used for cordage, &c. 

8trychno8 potatorum, Katbaven nar. 

Smilax ovalifolia, Krinkoddy nar. Used 
for tying bundles, &c. 

Sanseviera zeylanica, Marool nar. Excel¬ 
lent fibre when well prepared. 

Terminalia alata, Mooroothen nar. Bark 
very strong and lasts many years : used for 
dragging timber, cordago, &c. Common in 
the forests. 

Terminalia belerica, Umburathee nar. 

Pandanus odoratissmns, Thalay nar. This 
plant grows abundantly in Travancore along^ 
the backwaters and canals, the fibres are 
extensively used, being good and strong. 

General Buies for planting and cleaning,— 
When, says Dr. Hunter, plants are grown t'6 
produce fibres, they ought to be sown thick, 
to induce them to grow tall and slender, and 
without branches, so that the straight stems 
may yield a greater length of fibre, and it; 
may be laid down as a general rule that the 
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or clearness of a fibre, forms’a good 
oriterioix of its strength and vice versa. 

As a general rule, every days steeping 
of a. fibre, takes from its strength, and im¬ 
part .more or less color. Therefore, with 
plants baying bark and woody fibres,—the 
fibre can be purest extracted, by beating 
them, at first, well with a wooden mallefc in 
order to loosen and allow the removal of the 
bark from the stalk, as it is generally on the 
inner surface of the bark that the fibres suit¬ 
able for cordage usually occur. When the 
bark has been brought into a pulpy state, it 
should be well washed in clean water, to 
remove as much of the sap as possible, as this 
is the part, in which the putrifactivo process 
first begins. The leaves, stalks, or barks of 
plants should be cut when in full vigour and 
in their bright green colour ; when old, dried 
or decayed, they yield coarse and stiff fibre. 
Only so much should be cut at a time as can 
be cleaned within two days, and the plants 
when cut should not be exposed to the sun, 
as the sap dries up, and the process of clean¬ 
ing them is made more tedious. The sooner 
the sap, pulp, and impurities can be removed 
from the fibre, the cleaner and stronger will 
it be. If a plant be well crushed or beaten 
soon after it is cut, it may be immersed in 
water, for a night, and a good deal of the 
injurious part of tho sap will bo removed. 
These remarks are particularly applicable j 
to the coir fibre. With tho Agave, Yucca, 
Fourcroya gnd Sansovicra beat or crush the 
pulp with a mallet, or crushing cylinder, or 
a brake, and scrape away the pulp and 
wash tho fibres. In cleaning the fibres 
of pulpy plants, the plants should first be 
bruised or crushed, and the juice which 
exudes may be kept to be converted into a 
coarse kind of vinegar required in another 
process. For this part of tho process the 
common sugar mill of India, with two per¬ 
pendicular rollers and a channel to convey 
the juice into some convenient vessel, an¬ 
swers well, and the cost does not exceed ten 
Rupees. Where this small sum cannot be 
afforded, and labour is abundant, the plant 
may be well beaten with wooden mallets, on 
planks, until all the pulp is loosened. When 
it has assumed a pulpy consistence, the 
•plant should be seized at both ends and well 
twisted on itself in various directions, to 
squeeze out the sap. It should then be well 
.wa»8hed in plenty of water, untwisted, and 
i^raped on a board, in small handfuls at a 
toe, yfith, a blunt straight knife, on a long 

K ’ece of hoop iron, fastened into a wooden 
indlo.. When all impurities are thus 
y^oyed the fibres may be soaked for an 
hqiii:, or two in clean water and then hung 
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up in the shade to dry, the latter being a 
point of much importance as exposure to the 
sun at first, is apt to discolor them. By this 
simple process, fibres, of great length, of a 
silky appearance and of a good colour, can 
readily be prepared. The scrapings shonld 
be well washed and set aside in the shade to 
dry as tow, for packing, or as a material, for 
making paper. This process is applicable 
to all fleshy or pulpy plants such as tboa^ 
known as Aloe plants, the Agave, and Yuc¬ 
ca, Sanseviera and plantain. Prices have 
been offered in England, of Rupees 260 to 
Rupees 700, (£25 to £75) for fibres cleaned 
in tliis manner, while only from £10 to £18 
per ton was offered for fibres sent to Eng¬ 
land at the same time, but which had been 
cleaned by the ordinary rotting process.— 

Fibrous Plants of Western India, the 
Western side of India is less richly pro¬ 
vided with those gigantic grasses, which 
in the valleys of the Ganges and Bra¬ 
hmapootra form such important parts of 
household economy. Still in the forests or 
dangs and on some of the internal rivers of 
Guzerat there are supplies sufficiently ample 
for many purposes if we but had the industry 
to turn them generally to account. That 
they can be partially worked up into a shape 
at once useful, light, and elegant, may be seen 
in those tent-houses oonsti*ucted of reeds 
wliicb form the dwellings of our Indian 
gipsies, gopala and other wandering tribes. 
Some of these huts can with ease be carried 
on a small donkey, and tho material is so 
closely woven as to resist the heaviest rain. 
In Sind the manufacture is more extended 
and the grass chairs of that province as well 
as the boat mats are models for lightness and 
comfort, Musa textilis grows on the Ghats 
from CapoComorin Northward, and if hitherto 
it has not been turned to full account this 
may bo ascribed partly to ignorance or apatty 
on the part of thoso whose mountains afford 
many other fibres *, and partly to the fact, 
that in tho northern slopes of the Ghats, the 
plant does not reach a height fitted to afford 
a fibre or more than two feet in length. Its 
strength is well known to the Ghat 
people who employ it occasionally for domes¬ 
tic purposes in rope-making as well as use the 
stem for food. The stem is perhaps too short 
to allow of its being worked into exportable 
fibre. 

Cocoanut In Malabar and Ceylon every 
available spot within the influence of the sea 
breeze is being devoted to the growth of .thte 
Cocoanut. Along the Western coast of tfie 
Madras provinces the wavy downs naerthesea- 
borders which have hitherto produced only a 
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and wortliless crop of grass are being 
every where levelled, broken up and 
manured so as to form the beds of future 
plantations, the value of coir depends so 
^eatly on the previous manipulation. 

Linseed —is often sown as an edging 
crop to wheat and other grain because it 
is not eaten by cattle in the green state. The 
reason given for its being sown in both long 
and cross drills is that the plant being weakly 
requires close sowing to guard it against 
the action of the weather. 

Bast. Of these our substitutes for Bast 
we need only remark that while they rank 
among the easiest grown and most extensive¬ 
ly distributed of all our forest trees, they 
usually suffer more from the axe of the 
woodsman and the flames liglited by the 
cultivator of the jungle, <fec., than almost 
any other class of trees. In places where they 
were once abundant, trees are now rare. In 
forests under the Western Ghats far bo 
the southward, they are still to be found 
in considerable numbers, but in such 
places the population is too scattered 
and migratory to take up the manufacture 
steadily and on an extensive scale. Provided 
they get a supply for making nets to catch 
the oik or fetters for the tamo elephant they 
generally seek no more. For the latter 
purpose they frequently use the bai'k of 
some of the Sterculia trees. 

Crotalaria .—These remarks may serveas an 
introduction tothe important subject of Sunn 
or Crotalaria flbro, because the Hibiscus 
cannabinus or Ambaree, need be but liglitly 
noticed, for it is not likely to bo ever largely 
exported, and its uses will continue to be 
chiefly conflned to the agricultural popula¬ 
tion of its native places. The Sunn fibre is 
becoming an article of increased export and 
of growing importance particularly in the 
great agricultural districts to the east of the 
Godavery, in Malabar, Canara, Darwar, 
Mysore, in all the great grain countries to 
the south, and in Khandeish, the quantity 
grown has more than doubled during the 
last ten years. Brahmans and the high¬ 
er classes of cultivators consider it beneath 
them to cultivate sunn, indeed there is a 
common belief, that a cow in calf, if tied 
with a rope of Sunn will miscarry. In 
Gnzerat, it is often sown for a green 
manure, being ploughed into the land just 
after the flower has appeared. Also in 
the oollectorate of Broach, it is somewhat 
extensively cultivated on those broken 
lands and edges of ravines which decline 
from the level of the Khannum or black 
soil to the Myhee river. In cleared patches 
of the different forests which skirt and lie at 
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the foot of the Ghats, it is said to 
larly cultivated as a rotation crop. In Khan^ 
deish the Brinjari, (the great griin Carri¬ 
ers of the country) grow it in spaces which 
they clear near their temporary camps in 
the rainy seasons and in the hilly pajrts of 
Mysore, large camps of tbe same wandering 
tribe may be seen with their small huts or 
lightly stretched tents of cloth pitched near 
the slope of a great river, while their cattle 
are browsing among the neighbouring 
heights, and whole families are busied either 
in attending to the cultivation of Sunn or 
in working up into twine and cloth such 
material as they have collected from the crop. 
For the former purpose the hemp has to be 
prepared by a tedious and laborious process 
of beating on a flat stone cr wooden block, 
successive blows being dealt by the men, 
ciich of whom is armed with a heavy club. 
By this means the woody fibre is pretty 
effectually got rid of and the article is then 
handed over to the women, boys and girls of 
the company to be by them spun into twine 
on the rude spindle or pirn which they 
always carry with them. It. is no uncom¬ 
mon thing to see one of their stout wiry and 
bronzed visages—for such they always ap- 
pear in the line of march, stalking along 
with a child on her back, her eye fixed on 
the movements of the cattle and both her 
liands employed in mechanically twisting the 
fibre of the twine on this spindle. 

In districts below the Ghats the cnlti- 
vation of sunn is limited to that grown by 
the wilder mountain tribes, and the mussul- 
man and hindoo fishermen for their nets. 
Further cultivation seems to be restrained 
partly by fiscal measures and still more by 
the watit of fresh water for steeping the 
fibre. 

The practice of sowing the Sunn plant for 
the purpose of a green manure, proves that 
the natives appreciate the effect of manures 
decomposing in the soil: tbe use of liquid 
manure specially carted for the purpose of 
distribution was common in some parts of 
the country. 

Gomhretacece. The withes of two species 
of the CombrotacesD are extensively employ¬ 
ed in the place of iron stretchers for the 
mouths of the leathern sacks used in draw¬ 
ing water from wells. 

Cannabis saliva is grown in several 
places; the mussnlman population are just as 
►great consumers of the intoxicating hemp 
product as the hindus. In Sind the extent to 
which it is used by all classes is frightful. 

Paper. In Western India paper is mode 
at Ahmedabad, Surat, Dharwar, Kolapore, and 
Aurungabad, the workmen are all mussul- 
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inade Attningsfibbad beadM 

iito & fineness and gloss, hence the 

H to engross sunnuds, deeds and 
ott^inieh doomnents. For royal use, as 
m%fihe^ ee^n in the private account books of 
the lat^ peshwa Bajee Eao, grains of gold 
le»{ mixed with the pulp and thus bo- 
coimasi epi^ead over the surface of the paper. 
We believe that in all cases the pulp is form¬ 
ed from old grain bags originally made from 
the Crotalaria hemp or Sunn. Although 
the import to Bombay from Bengal of jute 
gunny bags for packing is considerable, we 
have never known them applied to the manu¬ 
facture of paper.— BombayQuar.Eevlewy page 
265 0 / No. J7. 0/8865. 

Moorshedabad, Bhaugulpore, and Cuttack 
abound in fibrous substances, and the Moor- 
gahee, grown in the latter, is considered of 
a verj^ superior description. 

Assam furnishes many fibrous substances, 
and Dacca and Chittagong yield superior 
plantain fibre. 

Eee-gywot-sha, a bast of Arracan, strips 
to five to six feet in length, composed 
of several layers, of which one side is smooth 
and compa/ct, and the layers on the other side 
thin but oancellar : all having a considerable 
degree of toughness. 

' The Arracan fibres, known as Theng-ban 
Shaw, Pa-tba-yan Shaw, Shaw-phyoo, Ngan- 
tsoung Shaw,and Ee-gywot-Shaw attracted 
attention io England, but the quantity was 
too small for trying experiments. 

The Tenasserira Provinces, Singapore and 
Prince of Wales Island yield abundant fibre, 
among them is that of the Aloo or Agave 
which is worked into thread; also, dijQTerent 
sorts of pine-apple fibre, from the coarse 
material used for cordage to the finest 
thread for weaving cloth. 

An officer sent, apparently from Arrakan 
or Assam, to the Bengal Agricultural Society, 
fibres from three plants : two from the 
Papeng shaw, one from Sida rhomboidea, 
and one of dhuncha, and an experiment made 
on the Papeng shaw was in two ways. In 
one process he stripped the hark, and 
immersed it in water, keeping the same 
for fifteen days ; and the otber was to 
8,trip the bark and to allow the process of 
fermentation to take place before im¬ 
mersing the same in water, which took 
place in forty-eight honrs, and remained im¬ 
mersed in water for seventeen days, then 
washed, and the refuse separated from the 
Wk the bark does not seen to admit of 
tha process of fermentation, as that which is 
without has yielded a finer description of 
^ dlmnoha fibres are extracteti in the 
Mala my, ot the whole, he considered the 
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fibres of Sida to be the best; basts of the 

Trans Ganjetic countries are ve^ numerous. 
The bast is the liber or cellular tissue conalat- 
ing of tough elongated veoiiels, which can 
often be separated and converted into fibrous 
material, useful for cordage and matting* 
That best known to Europe is a product of 
Russia and obtained from the Lime or Lindea 
tree, the Tilia Europea, and converted into 
mats, and shoes. In the East Indies, speoi^tS 
of Growia, of Hibiscus, and of Mulberry, arC 
remarkable for this product. The Theng^^^ 
ban-sha; the Pa-tha-yon-sha, the sha-phyoo; 
the Hgan-tsoung-sha: Sha-nee and Ee-gw-ot* 
sha are the better known basts of Arracan, 

The basts 6f Akyab and Burmah, arc 
Heng-kyo sha, Dam sha, Tha-not sha, 
Wa-pree-loo sha and Sha goung, all nsed 
in preparing cordage for boats, nets, &o., 
wholesale market price, 2 Rs. 8 As. per 
maund, and all are of the inner bark of 
largo trees. 

The Sha Neo, Sha Phru, and Theng-ban 
sha of Akyab are most plentiful, and arc 
used in preparing cordage for boats, nets,Ac., 
and their wholesale market price is 1 R, 14 
As. per maund. The Guandyoung sha of 
Akyab is used for cables and strong nets, 
the wholesale market price being 8 Rs. 4 
As. per maund, and all these fibres are 
much nsed by the inhabitants of tba, 
province. 

The three basts extensively used in Bor- 
mab, for making ropes are called “That- 
poot-net-shaw,'’ ** Shaw-Laib-way,and 
Shaw-nee. These three basts, appear to be 
the inner barks of various species of sterculia 
and allied plants, which abound in the diflh 
tricts from whence they are forwarded. 
They are strong and enduring in their nature, 
and some of them have been tested with 
satisfactory results, but those seen are coarse 
and ill-prepared. 

The Cacha codie arc the stems of a creeper 
used for tying bundles and other purposes 
instead of twine. 

The Mandrong rushes of Province 
Wellesley, grow spontaneously in the rice 
fields after the crop has been gatli6r<« 
od, overspreading them like a second 
crop. Its fibre is strong, and is locally used 
in the manufacture of rice and sugar bags, 
mats, Ac., experiment may prove it to be 
adapted for the manufacture of paper. 

The Mang-kwang (Pandanus sp.) is used 
for matting, in Province Wellesley. 

The Glam tree bark is from the Melaleucft , 
viridiflora, Malacca, The Taleo trap (Artow^ 
carpus sp-) is used at Hassong for fi^h|is0 
nets. 
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^ The Talee Taras, is of Singapore, and 
Qiere is a bark used as twine, in Siam. 

The Bark cloth of Keda in the Malay Penin- 
Bula is manufactured by the Semang an eastern 
Negro tribe; and that of the Celebes (Kaili) 
is made from the bark of the paper mulberry. 
Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
exhibited a very powerful new bast from the 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. A bast or Nar, 
from the largo Australian or rather Cape 
tree (Acacia rol^sta) so common on the 
Neilgherries has been used for all purpose to 
which Russian bast is applied in gardens in 
Europe. The material is strong, tough, 
and durable also pliable when wotted ; this 
bast could be procured cheaply and in large 
quantities, as when the tiHJcs are cut down 
/tne roots throw up numerous young shoots 
to the height of from G to J 2 feet in one year. 
The bark of this tree is also a powerful 
tan. In the Tenasserim Provinces, as in 
other parts of India, cordage is made of coir, 
but ropes are more frequently made from 
the barks of Paritium macrophyllum, 
P. tiliaceum, Hibiscus macrophyllas, Ster- 
culia guttata and Sterenlia ornata.— Mason. 
In China the staple summer corps are those 
which yield textile fibres. The jute of India, 
It species of Corchorus is grown in China 
to a very largo extent and is used in 
the manufacture of sacks and bags for hold¬ 
ing rice and other grains. A gigantic spe¬ 
cies of hemp (Cannabis) growing from ten to 
fifteen feet in height is also a staple summer 
crop. This is chiefly used in making ropes 
and string of various sizes; such articles 
being in groat demand for tracking the boats 
up rivers and in the canals of the country. 
The beautiful fabric, China grass-cloth— 
is made in the Canton province and largely 
exported^ to Europe and America. The 
plant which is supposed to produce this 
(Urtica nivea) is also abundantly grown 
in the western part of this province and 
in the adjoining province of Kiangse. 
Fabrics of various degrees of fineness 
are made from this fibre and sold in 
these provinces, but none so fine as that 
made about Canton; it is also spun into 
thread for sewing purposes, and is found to 
be very strong and durable. There are two 
very distinct varieties of this plant common 
in Che Kiang—one the cultivated, the other 
the wild. The cultivated variety has 
larger leaves than the othdb; on the upper 
side they are of a lighter green, and on the 
under Uiey are much more downy. The 
stems also are lighter in colour, and the 
whole plant, has a silky feel about it which 
the wild one wants. The wild variety grows 
plentifully on sloping banks, on city widls, 
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and other old and ruinous buildings. It is 
not prized by the natives, who say its fibre 
is not so fine, and more broken and cohibsed 
in its structure than the other kind. The 
cultivated kind yields three crops a year. 
A species of j uncus, is also a great crop. 
Its stems are woven into beautiful mats, used 
by the natives for sleeping upon, for cover¬ 
ing the floors of rooms, and for many other 
useful purposes. This is cultivated in water, 
somewhat like the rice-plant, and is there¬ 
fore always planted in the lowest part of 
the valleys the harvest of this crop is in. 
the beginning of July, and hundreds of 
the natives are employed in drying it. The 
river’s banks, uncultivated land, tbe dry 
gravelly bed of the river, and every other 
available spot is taken up with this opera¬ 
tion. At grey dawn of morning the sheaves 
or bundles are taken out of temporary 
sheds, erected for the purpose of keeping off 
the rain and dew, and shaken thinly over 
the surface of the ground. In the afternoon 
before the sun had sunk very low in the 
horizon it was gathered up again into sheaves, 
and placed under cover for the night. 
And so the process of winnowing went 
on day by day until the whole of the 
moisture was dried out of tho reeds. They 
were then bound up firmly in round 
bundles, and either sold in the markets of 
the country, or taken to Ningpo and other 
towns where the manufacture of mats is car¬ 
ried on a large scale.— Fortune. Hemp is 
cultivated in the provinces north of the Meil- 
ing, but the plant also grows in Fuhkien ; 
tho grass-cloth made from it is not so much 
used for common dresses as cotton and silk. 
There are three plants which produce a fibre 
made into cloth known under this name, viz., 
the Cannabis sativa or hemp at Canton, the 
Urtica nivea, a species of nettle grown about 
Suchan, and the Sida tilioofolia near 
Tientsinfu.— (^Williams' Middle Kingdom^ 
page 106.) 

The following fibres and textile materials 
were sent from India, to the Paris Inter¬ 
national Exposition. 

Corchorus oltitorius, juto. term brown hemp and 
, Hibiscus cannabinus, am- wuckoo nar. 

bara. Crotalaria tenuifolia. 

Hibiscus striatus. Jubulpore hemp. 

Hibiscus fragrans. Bauhinia racemosa. 

Sida periplocoefolia. Sesbania aouleata, dhan* 
Triumfetta lobata, fibres chee, 
of good quality,and the Butea frondosa, gular, 
plant is very abundant. string. 

Sterculia villosa, oadal; Oalotropis gigantea, mu- 
very abundant. dar; fibres good and 

Bombas malabaricum. silky the plant grows 
Crotalaria junoea, sunn, in dry places, 
two varieties frequently Daphne oannabina, em« 
employed under tho ployed in tho fabrioao 
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tion of tlio satiny pa¬ 
per of India. 

Paphne Gardneri, do. 

Paphne Bholua, do. 

Catpabis sativa or Indi- 
oili hemp plant, inde- 
g^oas in India. 

Urtipa nivea or Boelime- 
ria nivoa, China grass 
or chu-ma or rhea of 
Assam. 

Urtioa or Boehmeriatena- 
oissima, known under 
the term rhea. Plant 
grows spontaneously, 
the fibres aro soft and 
tenacious. 

Urtica or Boohmeria pu- 
ya, do. 

Pandanus odoratissimus 
screw pine j fibres em¬ 
ployed in the manufac- 
tnro of canvass and pa¬ 
per. 

Bromelia ananas, pine ap¬ 
ple fibre. 

Agave americana; fibres 
strong but are altered 
by washing. 

Agave vivipara, do. 

Aloe perfoiiata. 

Yucca anguatifolia. 

Yucca gloriosa. 

Yucca aloifoHaj fibre 
very strong and in 


length 60 to 160 centi¬ 
metres. 

Sanseviera ZOylanioa, 
moorva or bow-string 
hemp. 

Musa paradisiaca, plan¬ 
tain. 

Musa sapiontum, plan¬ 
tain or banana. 

Musa textilia, Manilla 
hemp, famous for its 
strength and particu¬ 
larly useful for ships 
cordage. 

Cyperus segetum. 

Papyrus pangorei. 

Eriophorum cannabinum, 
bliabur ; for cordage. 

Eriophorum commosum. 

Typha elephantina. 

Andropogon muricatus, 
cuaous, vcfcivcr, sold in 
Europe as a perfume. 

Bambnsa aruudinaceax 
and other species. 

Maranta dichotoma. 

Borassus flabelliformis. 

Cocos nucifera, coir or 
cocoa nut. 

Caryota urens. Kittul. 

A Tonga saccharifera,ejoo; 
its black fibres make ex¬ 
cellent ships cordage. 

Chammrops Ritchiana,&c. 


(Rapports duJury mixte Liternationaljp. 54.) 
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by exposnr© to wet and tbe plant can be 
cultivated as an annual. (Royle. Riddell; 
Roxh. Hi 166, Voigt 106, Oycl, of Nat.^ Hist, 
Useful Plants.) 

The Abutilon Indicum yields a rather 
strong fibre fit for the roaniifacture of ropes. 
The plants are gathered and freed of their 
leaves and twigs and dried for two days m 
the sun. They aro then tied in bundles andi 
placed under water for about ten days *, the 
bark and other foreign matter is removed 
by repeated washing, and the fibres are 
placed in the sun to dry. 

Fibres of a long silky character fit for 
making ropes are obtained from tbe AbntiloH 
polyandrum, and a fibre is also yielded by 
the A. tomentosum. 

The leaves of Alcstris nervosus, Roxh.^ 
aro used for making cordage: they are steep¬ 
ed in water for fifteen days in order to rot 
useless p.arta and then beaten to separate 
the fibres. Aloe Indica, A. littoralis, A. 
perfoiiata and A. vulgaris, and the American 
Aloe or Agave Americana, yield fibres of 
great value. 


The following is the result of experiments 
of tho strength of fibres 


The reticulated fibre of the Abelmosclms 
ficulneus is made into paper and used in 
the manufacture of ghunny bags. 

The Abelmoschus esculentus furnishes an 
excellent fibre for tho paper makers 
and it is exported to a small extent as a 
rope making material. It has a fine gloss, 
which it retains even when brown and rotten; 
a bundle was found by Dr. Roxburgh to bear 
a weight of from lbs. 79 to lbs. 95. 

The fibre of the Abelmoschus moschatus, 
broke with a weight of lbs. 107. 

An etcelleiib white fibre from the Abelmos¬ 
chus tetraphylla, wa.s exhibited by Mr. 
Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 1857. 

Tho fibres of tho Abroma augusta are 
of great beauty, strength, toughness and 
fineness, and as it grows all over the East 
and as far as the Philippines, and so rapidly 
as to yield two, three and even four cuttings 
annually, all fit for peeling, it is deserving of 
more than common attention. Tho bark is 
steeped in water, for a week or more, accord, 
ing to the heat of the weather, and requires 
no further cleaning. The fibre is said to bo 
three times greater and one-tenth stronger 
than that of sunn. A cord of the Abroma bore 
a weight of lbs/74, while that of Sunn only 
lbs. The fibres do not become weakened 


Coir . ... ...224 1b. 

Pooley MuDgeo (Hibisoas cannabinus) ... 290 „ 

Marool (Sunsoviera zeylanica) .816'* „ 

Cotton (Gossypium horbaccum) . 346 „ 

Cuttlialay nar (Agave amerieana) ... 362 „ 

Janapa (Crotolaria juncea), Sunn, hihdeo... 407 „ 
Yorcum (Calotropis gigantca) .' 663 

Calotropus gigantea is a valuable plant and 
grows all over India. The charcoal of its 
roots is prized in the manufacture of gun¬ 
powder. Its leaves, buds, hark and milky 
juice aro employed in native medicine, for 
their emetic, diaphoretic and purgative pro¬ 
perties and the inspissated j nice resembles 
caoutchonc, but is a conductor of electricity., 
It yields an ardent spirit. It is tho “ Bar’* 
spirit of the western Ghats of India and 
according to Barth, tho “ giya” of the 
African. 

Vuncliai, tho fibre obtained from the 
-^schynomeno canabina grows plentifully. 
From the bamboo is made all the paper of 
China; the consumption, for all purposes, of 
370 millions of a much-reading and mncli-* 
printing population —even that imported for 
engravings into Britain, under the name 
of ‘‘ India paper,” is thus derived. Tho 
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FIBROUS PLANTS. 

; jfebto of tbe pine apple is the Pina of the 
lihaibitants of the Philippines, who manufac¬ 
ture from it their finest fabrics. The Chinese 
in the European settlements of the Indian 
Archipelago have of late years prepared the 
fibre in considerable quantity, exporting it 
to China, where it is in great esteem for 
thread, and for weaving fine textures. The 
paper mulberry, the Broussonotia papyrifcra, 
which furnished the ancient clotliing of the 
South Sea islanders, and from which the 
Javanese manufacture a cheap paper, of 
toughness and durability approaching to 
parchment, is of value. 

In the matter of Cotfon fiibrics, Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac, says that “ however 
fluccessful tho Manchester mills may 
have been in providing the bettor class 
of natives with that smart cloth called 
Jagernathoe, of which tho “ koorta’^ 
which now constitutes tho costume of all 
in society is composed, they have not yet 
succeeded in afiPecting the manufactures of 
the beautiful dhotees and other fabrics of 
Nagpore and Oomrair, in which tlje better 
classes and the now enriched peasantry of 
Berar indulge, nor havo they touched tho 
manufacture of the coarse strong cloth made 
in the Nagpore and Chanda districts from 
home-spun thread, which all the Koonbeo 
race of that part of India prefer to any im¬ 
ported cloth.’* The cotton of Central India 
finds its way north by Jubbulporo, as it used 
to do by Mirzaporo, for the native and factory 
looms of Hindostan and Bengal. Among 
tho eight millions of the Central Provinces 
alone, half .the whole cotton produced is 
woven into cloth. While they took 
68, 402 maunds of English piece goods in 
1866-67, they exported 52,893 maunds of 
their own cloth to Berar and Bombay, 

A vast improvement has been effected in 
the character of tho indigenous staple of 
Indian cotton, the natives have learned that 
there must be a selection of seed adapted to 
the climate and soil of each province. The 
exotic “ Middling Now Orleans” suits 
Dharwar, which is within tho influence of 
the damp sea breezes. Tho indigenous 
Hinguughat is well adapted for the dry 
uplands of Berar, Nagpore and Khandeish. 
ELingunghat seed, selected on tho podigi-ee 
system as the peasantry select their seed for 
cereals, will produce a useful staple. Ropes, 
made of cotton are in extensive uso in all 
the South and East of Asia. Taking each 
bale at 4001b8, the highest rate of coii- 
Bumption in all Europe has of late been a 
little above four millions of bales a year, 
or 78,000 bales a week. The average con- 


FIBBOtJS PIJUffTS. 

sumption is 3,800,000 bales a 
73,000 a week, in Britain, as foUcwH 
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Other kinds 

Imports into Great 
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When wo analyse the sources of the Indian 
supply, which is 1,500,000 bales to Britain, 
but 1,700,000 including exports direct to 
Europe and to China, wo find the fol¬ 
lowing :— 


From 


Bales. 

Calcutta and Tinnevelly 
Bombay 


425,000 

Surat and Broach 

100,000 

1 - 

Dliarwar and Koompta 

150,000 


Khandeish 

75,000 


Native Stales. 


Ilhollora 

250,000 


Kattywar 

Kutch, &c. 

100,000 

150,000 

82.5,000 

70,000 

Kurracheo 

Central Provinces and Berar 

350,000 

Nizam’s Country 


50,000 

Central India.States 


60,000 

Sundry small places 


80,000 

Total 


1 , 700,000 


Tho gomuti palm of very extensive 
culture in the Indian Islands, furnishes a 
fibrous matter at the roots of its fronds, 
much resembling black horse-hair, of finer 
texture and greater strength than the husk 



of the coooarntit. This snbtance, known to 
Eastcflrt^ s^men as “black rope/* is much 
used fat cables and running rigging, and 
intitw giPeater attention from onr manu- 
faotopesrB* 

Jute from tbe Corchorns capsularis has 
been imported from India into Great Britain 
only since the complete opening of the Indian 
trade in 1833, or for about 18 years. All 
the sacking of India is made from it and it 
is largely exported from Bengal, to the 
Dutch and Spanish possessions in Asia, to 
America and to Australia. Tho raw fibre of 
the jute, with a little wool, has been manu¬ 
factured into good, u.seful, and substantial 
carpeting, which can be sold at tho very 
moderate price of 8|d a yard. 

The sunn, Crotolaria juncea, has been for 
many years imported from India, in quan¬ 
tities, into Britain. 

In the Red Sea, cables are used formed 
of the coating of the branches of the date 
tree. At Oopada, the same material is used 
mixed with a proportion of fibre of tho 
kaldera bush the Pandanus odoratissmus. 

Of all the substitutes for hemp, probably 
the most important is that yielded by the 
banana, or Musa of botanists the stem of all 
of the species will produce a fibroof some uti¬ 
lity, but, unquestionably, the only one that 
has hitherto been effectually used for this 
purpose is the Musa textilis, the well-known 
Abaca of the Philippine Islands. Tho fruit 
of this plantain is harsh, small, and uneat¬ 
able when allowed to ripen, hut in practice 
the ripening is prevented, for tho flower is 
nipped off, and that increases the strength of 
the fibre. It has been immemoriably culti¬ 
vated, and contributes largely to tho cloth¬ 
ing of the four millions of inhabitants of tho 
Philippines, besides being largely exported 
in the raw state. It is made into cordage in 
the countr}’-, and takes tho shape of cloth, 
most of the latter of a very fine quality and 
of great durability. In tho raw state alone, 
known to ns under the name of “ Manilla 
hemp,” the yearly exportation from Manilla 
amounts to about 600U tons, tho Americans 
being the principal exporters. Tlio cost of 
this article at the port of Manilla is about 
£14 a ton, it is the coarsest fibres only 
that are exported, all tho finer being 
retained for cloth, which as yet has not been 
made except in tho Philippines. 

India produces true flax and true hemp, 
exactly the same species of both as the Euro¬ 
pean. The seed of the first, a valuable arti- 
clej is crushed for its oil, and has of late 
been largely exported to this country. Hemp 
grows freely from the equator to the Hima¬ 
layas and the fibrous matter of the stem is 


used as cordage. JubbaIpo?e bemp has been 
tested, Siud proved to be equal to Polish or 
Russian hemp,andis employedforshiparopes- 

Ilurcaray Newspaper^ August 2l8t ( 1854 ); 
Indian Fields Newspaper; Mr, P. Watson^ in 
Proceedings of Society of Arts of I2ih Decern- 
her 1854; Hon'hle Court of Directors' Des* 
patch, No, 6 of June 1854. Dr. John Forhes 

Roylc, M. D., in memo., dated -- 1854 | 

sent with Courts No. 6 o/ 1854, Bappord 
du, Jimj mixte International, p 54. Dr. Taylor^ 
late Civil Surgeon of Dacca, letter, dated 
18 . 

Ifr. Mclver, Mr. Jaffrey, Lo'ndon Exhibition^ 
oflSG2, Madras Ex.Jnr,, Reports, Boyle Fib. 
Pi. pp. 80 to 237. Calcutta Catalogue of the 
Exhibition of 1862, Beng, Dlspen. p. 457-4 
Beng. Pliarm. 405, Ilonigberger 457, Dr, 
A. Hunter in Mad. Ex. Jur. Rep. Dr, 
J. L. Stewart, Punjab Plants, 

PICI. It. Figs. 

FICO DEL INFERNO. It. Argemone 
Mexicana, Linn. 

FICUS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Urticaccro. The species are 
numerous, Yoigt. numerates forty-two as 
having been grown in the Calcutta gardens, 
and Dr. Wight, in Ids leones, gives the 
following fifty-two names of forty-two plants 
and ton synonyms; 


Ampelos, Kxasperata, Polyoarpa, 

Angiistifolia, Exccha, Qiiereiiblia, 

Aiinatica, Fruticosa' Kacomifora, 

Asporrima, Gloruorata, Radicans, 

Attimoeraloo. Ilcderacea, Ramoiitacea, 

Beiigalensis, Kctnropliylla, llapiPormis, 
Benjaminaf ITirsnta, Ropena, 

Oannabinna, Hirta, Scabi'ella, 

C'aricoides, Kuniilig, Scaiidons, 

Oomosji, Iridica, Serrata, 

Congesta, Infoofcoria, Tomontosa, 

GongloTucrata, Laccifora, Trunrata, 

Copiosa, Lanceolata ; T’sicla, 

Cordilblia, Mjurrophylla, Tubercnlata, 

Cuiiia, Nitida, Vagans, 

Doomuna, Obtiisifolia, Virgata, 

Bentimdata, Oppositifolia, Wassa. 

Flastica, 

One of tin’s genus, yields the fig, others of 
them yield a useful caoutchouc, several of 
them yield fibrous materials used for cordage, 
for h al f Btu fl' .an d pa per mak in g an d the Banyan 
tree, and tlio pipul tree are highly ornamental 
plants. Several throw out aerial roots, from 
tlieir branches which grow into, the 
ground and ugain throw out branches. 
Some are valuable as fruit trees, and yield 
viscid and useful juices, but few of them 
are of value for timber. The Ficus carioa, 
the common fig tree, is cultivated in 
many parts of India. Ficus Benjaminoideft, 
the Teiiasserim Banyan tree, which drops 
aerial roots like the Indian fig tree, grows 
amidst mangroves and near tidal streams. 
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- FICUS ASPBRRIMA. 

‘Ficns cinerascens, Tkw,^ the Walgoona-gass 
•of Ceylon, is a large tree of the warmer parts 
of that island. F. citrifolia, Wilde^ grows 
in Ceylon and on the western side of India, 
where some parts of it are employed in me¬ 
dicine. Ficus distioha, Blume, grows in the 
Central province of Ceylon, at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and F. diversiformis, 
Miq.y is very common in Ceylon, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The root of Ficus 
excelsa, Vald.^ of peninsular India and the 
Moluccas, is given, in decoction, as a purga¬ 
tive. A soft, grey, timber is obtained from 
the F, Gooleeria, Boxh., which grows in 
Hindostan and Chota Nagpore. F. hetero- 
phylla, Roxh, Wal-ahatoo, Singh, is com¬ 
mon in Ceylon, in damp shady places. F. 
infectoria, Willde, is of Ceylon and India, 
and its bark is chewed with betel, in lieu of 
the areca nut. Ficus laccifera, Boxb., Nooga- 
gass Singh, is not uncommon, in the Central 
province of Ceylon, F. lanceolata, Roxh. 
Thapan,5'i^m., of Pegu, yields a soft useless < 
wood. F. lucida, Ait., the Kapootoo-bo-gass, 
of Ceylon, occurs in the drier parts of that 
island. F. nitida, Thunh., which grows in 
the south of China and in many parts of 
India, is a valuable ornamental tree and 
good for shade. F. racemosa, Linn., of 
India, produces a fruit of little value. Ficus 
religiosa, Linn., the Pipul of India, and Bo 
tree of Ceylon, is a graceful and ornamental 
plant. F. t’siela, Boxh., is common, but its 
timber is of novalue. Someof the species pos¬ 
sess, in their milky secretion, a highly acrid 
principle, which explains the specific name 
of F. toxicaria of Sumatra, and F, doemona of 
Tanjore,— Drs. Wight and Gibson, Thwaite, 
Voigt, 

FICUS, Species. Kulli kae. Can. Gene¬ 
rally a climber. Abounds in Canara and 
Sunda, in the country from Bilgy to the 
Ghats. Juice peculiarly abundant and vis¬ 
cid and used as a bird-lime. Well merits a 
further examination.— Dr. Gibson. 

FICUS, Species. Thub-boo. Burm. A 
Tavoy tree, used in house carpentry. 

PIOUS, Species. Thup-pan. Burm. In 
Tavoy, a large tree : wood not used. 

FICUS, Species, Baee dhiraeree. Uria ? 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of 
thefirst branch, 8 feet. It is burnt for firewood 
being tolerably common. The leaves are 
used for food platters: the fruit is eaten. 
’-^Captain Macdonald. 

FICUS ASPERRIMA, Boxh. 

Fiona amplos, Bwrm, 

„ politoria, Moon. 


FICUS CITRIFOLIA. 

See-Wana madde- Karasa, Tez. 

ya-gasB. Singh. Telia baranki, „ 

Pindi chettu. Tel. Baranki ohettu, „ 

A large tree, a native of the peninsula of 
India, and which grows in Ceylon, up to 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The trunk is re¬ 
markably short, but very thick and some¬ 
times so completely covered with small very 
leafy branchlets, as to be entirely hidden. 
The leaves are used to polish ivory, horn, 
&c., and, in Ceylon, are in general use 
amongst native cabinet makers as a sub¬ 
stitute for fine sandpaper, similarly tothosQ 
of the Trophis aspera.— Voigt, Tkwaites, Mr, 
Rohde^s MSS. Roxh. iii. 554. 

FICUS BENJAMINA, Limi, Rumph. 

F. nitida Wight. 

Kamrup, Beno. Utialu, MaleaL* 

Oval leaved fig tree, Kng. Telia barranki, Tel. 
Warangari, Malay ? 

Grows in peninsular India,, also in Kam¬ 
rup and in the Archipelago. Is a valuable 
avenue tree, as it docs not throw down eerial 
roots. Roxb. iii. 5.50. 

FICUS BENJAMIKOIDES, Mason. 

Nyoung oung, Burm. 1 Tenasserira Banyan, Eng. 

Leaves oval, suddenly acuminate, smooth, 
polished above ; fruit auxiliary, paired, ses¬ 
sile, rough. It has the habit of dropping roots 
from its branches that root in the ground, and 
become trunks as large as tbo parent tree, to 
an extent nearly equal to the famous banyan. 
It escapes notice because it developes itself 
in the greatest perfection near the mangrove 
swamps, and on the banks of tide water streams 
above that belt where Heritiera trees and 
their associates show themselves, on land 
that is inundated by the spring tides only. 
Specimens are seen farther toward the in¬ 
terior, as on the banks of the Gyaine, bat 
on tbo low banks near the sea between Ta¬ 
voy and Mergui, the trees often form laby¬ 
rinths from which it is difficult to extricate 
one's self. In towns, it would be quite an 
ornament to the sides of public walks. Mason. 

FICUS CARICOIDES. 

Kuwari, Hind. | Puari, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghan. 

FICUS CINERASCENS, Thw, 

Wal-gona-gass, Singh. 

A large tree of the warmer parts of Cey¬ 
lon. Thw. En. pi. Zeijl. p. 2^0, 

FICUS CITRIFOLIA, Lam, Willde. 

Ficu3 Mysorensis, Roth. 

Urostigma Mysorensis, Miq.. 

Katii alu, Maleal. | Boonooga-gass, Singr^ 

Grows in Ceylon and on the westerpaide 
of India. Various parts are employed in 
mediciue. ' / 
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FIOUS ELASTIOA. 

FICUS CONGLOMERATA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Ficus cunm.—Buch. 

FICUS CORDIFOLIA — ? 

Nga tBin-gyee, Burm. I Heart leaved fig tree, Eng. 
Ny-oung-gyat, „ \ 

A tree ofMoulmein and the Tenasserim 
Provinces. In Tenasserim, this tree usually 
supplies the place of the peepul in the public 
places, and in the neighbourhood of religious 
edifices. It approaches nearest to F. reli- 
giosa, yet is easily distinguished from it by 
the leaves being narowerin proportion to the 
len^h, with much shorter points, and the 
fruit being perfectly round and not, as in 
religiosa, vertically compressed. It yields a 
strong wood, fit for any ordinary purpose.— 
Dr. Mason, Oal. Gat. Ex. 1862. 

FICUS CUNIA. Buck. 

r. congloraerata, Roxl). 

A tree of the Concans, Rajmahal, Oudh, 
Nepal, Taong Dong, and Monlmein. 

FICUS D^MONUM. Kon. Koxb. 

Ya0-kha-oung, Burm. 

A tree of Tanjore and Burmah. 

FICUS DISTICHA, Blumc. Common in 
the Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva¬ 
tion of 3,000 to 5,000 feet. Thw. Bn. 
Zeyl. p. 266. 

FICUS DIVERSIFORMIS, Miq. L c. p. 
441. 

F. Btipulata, Moon’s Cat. p. 74. 

Very common in Ceylon up to an eleva¬ 
tion of 2,000 feet. Thw. En. pi. Zeyl. p. 266. 

FICUS ELASTICA, Eoxh. 


Kusnir, 

Elastic fig tree, 


Beng. 

Eng. 


Caoutchouc tree, Eng- 
Kasnir, Silhet. 


The Indian Caoutchouc tree inhabits the 
Pundua and the Juntipoor mountains, which 
bound the province of Silhet on the north, 
where it grows to the size of a European 
sycamore. It is cultivated in Malabar. It is 
chiefly foufid in the chasms of rocks and over 
the declivities of mountains among decomposed 
rocky and vegetable matter. It produces 
when wounded a great abundance of milk, 
which yields about one-third of its weight 
01 caoutchouc. It grows with great rapidi- 
ty; a tree is described as being 25 feet high, 
with the trunk a foot in diameter when only 
four years old. Its juice is used by the 
natives of Sylhet to smear the inside of split 
rattan baskets, which are thus rendered 
water-tight. Old trees yield a richer juice 
than young ones. The milk is extracted by 
incisions made across the bark, down to the 
wood, at a distance of about a foot from each 
other, all round the trunk or branch, up to 
the top of the tree, and the higher the more 
abundtot is the fluid said to be. After one 


FICUS GLOMEEATA. 
operation the tree requires a fortni^t’s rest, 
when it may be again repeated. When the 
juice is exposed to the air it separates spon¬ 
taneously into a firm elastic substance, and 
a whey-like fetid coloured liquid. Fifty ounces 
of pure milky j uice taken from the trees in 
August yielded exactly 15^ ounces of clean 
washed caoutchouc. This substance is of 
the finest quality, and may be obtained in 
large quantities. It is perfectly soluble in 
the essential oil of cajeput. Tliis tree 
abounds in Assam, but the outer Himalaya 
at Punkabairee, is its western limit. It 
penerates amongst the mountains, as far as 
the Teeata valley in Sikkim, but is of small 
j. It may be distinguished from a dis¬ 
tance of several miles by its immense, and 
dense lofty crown. Dr. Griffiths gives the 
dimensions of one of the largest as follows: 
—Circumference of main trunk seventy- 
four feet, ditto of main trunk and supports, 
one hundred and twenty feet, ditto of area 
covered by the branches six hundred and ten 
feet, estimated height one hundred feet. The 
geographical range of the tree, so far as has 
beenhitherto ascertained, may be stated to be 
between 25 ® 10' and 27 ® 20' north latitude, 
and between 90® 40' and 05® 30' cast longi¬ 
tude. ThI*oughout this space it is found in 
the densely wooded tracts, so prevalent 
along the bases of the hills, and perhaps on 
their faces, up to an average elevation of 
2,250 feet. Up till recent years there was but 
one European manufactory of caouchouc 
in Assam, the process of cleansing the gum 
was kept a secret. When Assam is more 
peopled by Europeans, and its forests 
become more known, caoutchouc will form 
an important article of export.— The Univer¬ 
sal Review, No. 3, p. 360. Roxb. FI. Ind, 
III. 545, Hooker, Him. Jour, Vol, I. p, 102, 
and II, p. 13, Voigt. 

FICUS EXCELSA. Vahl. 

Ati meralu, Maleal. 

Grows in the Moluccas and in Southern 
India. Its root is given as a purgative, in 
decoction. Voigt 287 Useful Plants. 

FICUS GLOMERATA, Boxb.; Willde. 


Such. 

Willde. 


Covellia glomerata, Miq, 


Panj. 

Singh. 

Tam. 

Tel, 


Ficus cunia, 

„ racemosaa, 

Juguya doomoer, Beng. 

Yae-tha-pan, Burm. | 

RuUa? kithmara, Can. 

Kulla kith mara, „ 

Oombur, Duk, I 

Glomerous fig tree, Eng. 1 
Gboler, Hind. 

Pei^ena teregram, Mal. I 

A large tree thrives best near a water¬ 
course, or on the banks of the rivers, fruit 
like the common fig, and grows in clusters' 
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Rurabal, 
Atteokka-gass, 
Atti maram, 
Medi chettu, 
Atti chettu, 
Bodda chettu, 
Paidi chettu. 



FIOUS INDIOA. 

' lljNlWilteinsncheSiflaTonri^ bni eaten 
poorer classes. In CJeylon, it is 
common on the banks of rivers, np to an 
etevation of 2,000 feet: grows, also, in 
the peninsula of India, the Konkans, at 
Taong Dong, Moulmein, Nepaul and all over 
Oudh. The wood is said to bo used there 
for furniture, and some of the lac of com¬ 
merce is gathered from this tree. Mr. 
Latham says that it grows in the Nalla 
Mallai, to a height of 40 feet with a circum¬ 
ference of 4^ feet; and that bandy wheels 
are made from its timber, which is straight 
gained, strong, and appears useful ; it is by 
hindus, considered sacred, and is burnt 
when libations are offered. In the Panjah, 
it is said to be only useful for fuel, it there 
grows as high as, and resembles, peepul. A 
medicinal extract is obtained from the 
root.— Gol. Cat. Ex. of 18(52, Mr. Latham, 
Voigt, Thwaites, Mr. ’Rohde's MSS. FI. Andh : 
Riddell. Lt. Col. Lake. 

FICUS GOOLEREEA, 

Lumbar. Hind ? 

A small tree of Chota Nagpore and Hin¬ 
dustan, with a soft, grey timber. Roxh. Cal. 
Oat. Ex. 1862. Voigt. 

FICUS HETEROPHYLLA, Roxl. c. p. 
832 . 

F. elongata, Miq. i. c. 

F. Bubpanduraefonnis Miq. i, c. jp. 235. 

F. riibeacons. Vahl. 

Wal—ahattoo. Singti, 

It is common in damp shady places in 
Ceylon. Thiv. En.^d. Zeyl. p. 266. 

FICUS IOTICA,Lm.; Roxh. 

Ficus Bonghalenso, Linn. 

Urostigraa Benghalenso, Miq.\ Gasp.*, Eheede: 
TV. Ic. 

But, Beno. 

Bat. „ 

Bar. „ 

Pa-Nyoung, Burm. 

Ablada mara, Can. 

Indian Fig-ti*eo, Fng. 

Banyan tree, „ 

Bengal Fig tree, „ 

Barka jhar, Hind. 

The Indian fig tree grows in most parts 
of the mainland and islands of India and in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon where, however, 
it seems to have been introduced. It is 
found in great perfection and beauty about 
the villages on the skirts of the Circar moun¬ 
tains. Its fruit, the figs, grow in pairs, and, 
V^hen ripe, are about the size and colour of a 
middle-sized red cherry. If the seeds drop 
into the axils of the leaves of the palmyra- 
tree, the roots grow downwards, embracing 
the palmyra trunk in their descent ; by de¬ 
grees, they envelope every part except the 
top, whence, in very old epeoimens,ihe leaves 


Hcus nroiCA. 

and head of the palmyra are seen emerging 
from the trunk of the Banyan tree, as if they 
grow from it. The hindoos regard such 
unions with reverence, and call them a holy 
marriage instituted by Providence. Some 
of these trees cover an immense space even 
when comparatively young, la the Botani¬ 
cal Gardens at Calcutta, Dr. Falconer ascer- 
tarined the great Banyan tree, which vis still 
the pride and ornament of the garden, to be 
only seventy-five years old; for, people were 
alive who remembered well its site being 
occupied, in 1782, by a Date-palm, out of 
whose crown the Banyan sprouted, and 
beneath which a devotee sat. The editor 
writes from memory after a lapse of 3G 
years; but when, in 1834, he paced, at noon, 
the outer shadow of its branches, the ciroum- 
ferenco was near 360 paces. Dr. Hooker 
writing more recently mentions that this 
tree was eighty feet high, and throws an 
area, 300 feet in diameter, into a dark cool 
shade. It is undoubtedly a graceful tree. 
The editor paced it again, at noon, in 
1863, and the circumference was still one 
hundred paces. Large banyans are com¬ 
mon in India ; but few are so symmetrical 
in shape and height, as that in the 
Calcutta gardens. Dr. Roxburgh had 
seen such trees full 600 yards round 
the circumference of the branches, and 
100 feet high, the principal trunk being 
more than 26 feet to the branches, and 8 or 9 
feet diameter. Marsden mentions a remarka- . 
ble banyan or Bur tree, near Manjee, twenty 
miles west of Patna in Bengal, diameter 360 
to 375 feet, circumference of shadow at noon 
1,116 feet, circumference of the several stems, 
in number fifty or sixty, 921 foot. Under 
this tree sat a naked devotee who had occu¬ 
pied that situation for twenty-five years; 
but he did not continue there the whole year 
through, for his vow obliged him to lie, dur¬ 
ing the four cold months, up to His neck in 
the waters of the river Ganges. A remarka¬ 
bly large Banyan tree grows, or grew on an 
island in the river Nerbudda, ten miles from 
the city of Baroach, in tho province of Guzc- 
rat, and was described by Colonel Sykes. It 
is called tho Kabir Bar, a name said to have 
been given to it in honour of a saiut, but 
more probably from the Arabic adjective 
“ Kabir’’ groat. It is supposed to be 
that which Nearchus described. Forbes 
in his Oriental Memoirs mentions its cir¬ 
cumference as of 2,000 feet, and its over-» 
hanging branches which bad not thrown 
down aerial roots stretched over a much 
larger area. The tree had as many 
as 320 large tranks and over 3,000 smidtet 
ones, and was capable of giying shelter to 
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Bera, Panj. 

Bar gad, ^ „ 

Arbor de Rais, Port. 

Vata vriksha. Sans. 

Mahanooga-gass, Singh. 
Kiripollo, „ 

Ala niaram, Tam, 

Marri chettu, Tel. 



FICUS INBUOA. 

7,000 met. It was once much larger that 
at present, but high floods have carried away 
the banks of the island on which it grows, 
and with it a portion of the tree. Indian 
armies, when in that neighbourhood, have 
encamped around it, and at stated seasons 
hindoo festivals are held there, to which 
thousands of votaries repair. This is the 
tree, alluded to in Paradise Lost, when Adam 
and Eve 

* # ■ # # * both together went 

Into the thickest wood : when soon they choose 
The Fig-treo ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as, at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar and Dcccan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that, in the ground, 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shado 
High overarched and echoing walls between* 

There, oft, the Indian herdsman shunning heat. 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paistnring herds 
At loop*holes cut through thickest sliado: these leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe, 

Aud, with what skill they had, together sowed, 

To gird their waist. 

The tree, however, is nob, as Milton sang, 
remarkable for the broadness of its leaf 
though the branches spread to a great 
extent, dropping their roots hero and 
there, which, as soon as they reach the 
ground, rapidly increase in size till 
they become as large as, and similar to, 
the parent trunk. As the Banyan tree 
gets old, it breaks up into separate 
masses, the original trunk decaying, and 
the props becoming separate trunks of the 
different portions. The banyan hardly ever 
vegetates on the ground j but its figs are 
eaten by birds, and the seeds deposited in 
the crowns of palms, where they grow, send¬ 
ing down roots that embrace and eventually 
kill the palm, which decays away; the drops 
or aerial roots yield a heavy hard timber and, 
when well prepared by water seasoning, oil¬ 
ing &o., are valued for tent poles, spars of 
small vessels, &c. The timber of tlie trunk is 
not employed in India, but Mr. Hobde had 
used planks, sawn from largo drops after 
they had been seasoned in water with ad¬ 
vantage : for knife boards it is excellent. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Mendis says, it is used for com¬ 
mon furniture and house buildings. A white 
glutinous juice is extracted by incision, from 
which birdlime is prepared and it is applied 
to the month to relieve tooth-ache; it is also 
considered a valuable application to the soles 
of the feet when cracked and inflamed. The 
bark is supposed by the hindoos to be a 
powerful tonic. The leaves are pinned to¬ 
gether, to form platters, off which brahmins 
ahd hindoos eat. Much lac is often to be 
csolleoted from this tree.-n-2)r«. Riddell^ 
O'Sh^hmsyy Dr, Hooker's Ilim* Journ* 


Fioiis ' 

Vol.ll.p. 246, Marsden^a Hist ofSumuirdf p* 
160, Mr. Mendis^ Milton, Booh of Trees, Voigt^ 
Thwaites, Mr. Rohde's MSS., Hng, Oyc, 

FICUS INFECTORIA. WMde. 


Ficus vonosa, Ait. 

Urostigma infeefcorinm, 
Mio. 


Urostigma aDgeirophyl- 
lum, Mw. 

„ T'jakela, MfU. 
„ Ceylonense, „ 


Baa.'sari mara, Can. I TCirri palla gass, SiNOU* 

Wave leaved fig | Kail aliin, ? Tam. 

tree, Exo. | Juvvi, Tbl, 

Jovi, Hind. ( 

Grows in Ceylon and the peninsula of 
India. Its bark is used as a substitute for 
betel nut, to chow with the betel leaf. 

FICUS LACCIFERA. Eoar&. F. I. Ill 
p. 545. 

Urostigma lacciferum, Miq. i. c. p. 575; 

Nooga-gass, Sing. 

Grows in the Central Province of Ceylon. 
Thio. Fn. Zcgl. p. 265. 


FICUS LANCEOLATA. Eoxh. 


Tha-phon, BmiikfKSE. 

Wood soft, useless. A cubic foot weighs 
lb 27. In a full grown, tree on good soil tho 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 25 feet and average girth nrieasured 
at () feet from the ground is 12 feet. Hr, 
Brandis. 


FICUS MACROPHYLLA. Ctegh. 

Wild fig, Eng. j Trummel, Funjabj( 

Broad leaved fig. „ I Tirmul, „ 

Timbul, Panj. J 


This is found in the Sutlej valley betweeui 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
5,000 feet. Fruit edible, flavor pleasant, sold 
in bazaar of Simla, Qleghorn Funjah Report, 
pp. 965 and 82. 

FICUS NITIDA. Thunl). W. Ic. Rli. 


Ficus bcnjamiilca, Roxb. 
„ pallida, Wall. 
„ rctusa, Linn 

Chinese banyan, Eng. 

Iti atu, Malkal. 

Emraonta Tkl. 

Hemanto, „ 


Urostigma retusum,Miq. 
„ nitidum, „ 

Billa juvvi, TBn. 

Eramodugu, ,, 

Erra juvvi „ 

Nandireka, „ 


Common in the Central province of Ceylon 
np to an elevation of 5,000 feet. It grows 
in the Peninsula of India in Lower Nepaul, 
the Khassya hills, Penang, and China the 
bark of the root and leaves are used in 
medicine. It is a great favourite witli the 
priests of China being valuable for orna¬ 
mental purposes and shade. Thw. p. 265. 
Fortune Tea Dist p.6. Wanderingp.ZSl, 
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MCUS RELIGIOSA. 


I'lOUS PARASITICA. Konig, Syn. 

f*. Ampelofl, Kon. Roxb. F. uniglandulosa, Wall. 
„ pervia, MiQ. „ Bclerophylla. Roxb. 

cufipidata, „ 

Casa nettool, Singh. 

A Ceylon tree, very abundant up to 2,000 
feet. Tliwaites. 


FlOtJS RACEMOSA. Linn. 


Atti inaram. Can. 

Gullar, ? Duk P Hind ? 
Red wood flgrtroe Eng. 
Country-fig tree. „ 
Bodda wood- Anglo. Tel. 
Ati-olu. Maleal. 

Oodumburra, Sans. 


Atfcl maram, 
Boddamanu, also 

Tam. 

Tel. 

Medi. 

» 

Tlio Fruit. 


Aiti Pa I Jam 

Tam. 

,, Kaia 

Tel. 

Madi-paiidoo 

Tel. 


A large tree common throughout tlic coun¬ 
try, its milky juice considered a valuable 
external application in ring-worm the fruit 
is Used dried, in curries, roasted and eaten, 
pickles are likewise made with them by the 
poor. —Ainslie page 222. Jajrcy. 

FICUS RELTGIOSA. Linn. Roxh. Rh. 


Ui-OBtigma rcligiosum, Miguel. 


iMedah, 

Ah. 

Pipal, 

Hind. 

Vudah, 

)> 1 

Ari-alu, 

Maleal. 

Oadi-zebid. ? 


Bo-gafis, 

SiNOII. 

Aahwubh 

Beng. 

Araaa inaram, 

Tam. 

Ranghitmara, 

Ani-pipal, 

Pipal tree, 
Religious fig tree, 

Can. I 

Raya mauu, 

Tel. 

Duk. ! 

Ro also Ravi, 

also 

Eng. 

Ragi, 



Aswaththamu 

» 

Poplar leaved fig treo 

fiNG. 

Kallaravia 

)» 


This large, handsome tree grows in most 
of the countries of the S. E. of Asia. 
It is frequently to bo met with near pagodas, 
houses and other buildings. One at Gya- 
in South Bahar, is said to have been planted 
by Buddha, and, if so, is tlierefore more than 
2300 years old. It is also held in venera¬ 
tion by the liindoos, because the god Vish- 
noo is fabled to have been born under its ! 
branches. Thi.s tree is planted for the sake 
of its extensive dark grateful shade and is 
preferable for avenues to the Banyan. I'ho 
leaves are heart shaped, long, pointed, 
wavy at the edge, not unlike those of 
some poplars ; and as the footstalks arc 
long and slender, the leaves vibrate in 
ihe air like those of the Aspen-Tree 
(Populus trimnla). Silkworms prefer the 
leaves next to those of the mulberry. 
The leaves are used for tanning leather. 
The roots are destructive to build¬ 
ings, for if onco they establish them- 
eelves amongst tho crevices, there is no 
getting rid of them. Pepul bark is deem¬ 
ed a good tonic; the lac insects also 
flourishes on this tree. In Tenasserim, it 
is quite an ornamental tree but very scarce. 
The Chinese remove the cellular tissue or 
green matter of the leaves, and covering the 


PIDORE. 

skeleton with a coat -of varnish or gelatine, 
paint figures of birds, flowers, &o. on its 
surface. It is tbe most sacred of trees 
with the Buddhists, for it was under this 
tree that Gaudama slept, and dreamed 
that his bed was the vast earth, and the 
Himalaya mountains Lis pillow, while 
his left arm reached to the eastern 
ocean, his right to the western ocean, and 
his feet to the great south sea. This 
dream he interpreted to mean that he would 
soon become a Buddha; and it was while 
seated beneath the same tree, that his dream 
was verified. A branch of tlie tree was sent 
to Ceylon by Asoka, and it flourishes there 
as tho Bo-Tree. Malcolm's Travels in South 
Tiasfern Asia. Drs. Mason, O'Shaughnessy^ 
Riddell, Ainslie, Mr. Rohde. 

FICUS RUBESCENS, Vahl. Syn. 

Ficng hctoropliylla, Lam, Iloxh. W. I. RUeede. 

Ficus aquatica, Koen. 

Guri sliiora, Beno. I Buroni chcllii, Tel. 

Valli toregam, Maleal. ( 

Grows on tho coasts of Peninsular India 
and is used in medicine. 


FICUS T’SIELA, Roxh. Rh. 

Ficus indira, Liny^, Syst. I Urosiigina; T’siola, 
Ficu.s ainpligrima, Linn. | 

Kicliio wood, Exfj. Jovi Cliettii ? 

Datira, Maiiii. Pedda-Jovi, 

T’aiola, Maleal. Juvvi, 

Ichi luaraui, ? Tam. 


Roxh. 


Tel. 

Tel. 

n 


A large and very handsome tree, generally 
planted by tho road sides for tho sake of its 
sliadc, and from its not sending down roots 
from the bran dies is, in so far, superior to 
eitlier Ficus Indica (Banyan tree), orF, 
Benjamina, the pendulous roots of which are 
often dangerous impediments on a road. 

FICUS SKPTICA AND F. Toxicaria 
have an acrid and corrosive juice j F. tinc- 
toria of the Society Islc.s gives a good yellow 
dye. 

FICUS VENOSA, Ait. 

Ficus infcctoria, Willd, 

Jakila, Maleal. | Pakur, Beng. 

Grows on tho coasts of Southern India, 
where a bow-stnng is prepared from the 
fibres of its roots and a red dye for cloths, 
from its roots. 


FIDA, Ar. Pers. Hind. A Sacrifice. 
FIDDLE, Eng. 


Violin, 

Eng. 1 VioloBB, 

Fb. 

Violinen, 

Ger. I Violini, 

It. 

Geigen, 

„ 1 Violines, 

Sp. 

Vioolon, 

Do. 1 Skripizii, 

Rus. 


A musical stringed instrument. 


FIDORE, a town of tho Lughari AffghaaS- 
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FIGHTING STRENGTH. 


PIG TREE. 


FIELD. A custom exists in Persia of divid¬ 
ing not only fields and villages, but, in some 
localities, whole districts, into six parts, 
which are farther sub-divided into two un¬ 
equal parts, the one containing four parts, 
char-dangheh, and tbo other two parts, 
do-dangheh. The same rule is observed 
also, with water for irrigating the fields, it 
being intimately connected witli tlie division 
of landed property. Baron G. A, JDe Bode's 
Travels in Turislan and' Arahistan, Vol. II. 
p, 336. 

FIELD CUCUMBER. Eng. Gucumis 
utillissimus. — Roxb. 

FIBLEN, Ger. File. 

FIEND. It. Hay. 

FIERASFER, a species of this genus 
about six inches long dwells, as a parasite, 
within the great sea cucumber. It enters 
the mouth tears the sides and quarters itself 
between the stomach and the outer skin. 
Hariw. 

FIGHTING STRENGTH OF THE 
FRONTIER CLANS OF INDIA. Writers 
have from timo to time described the policy, 
adopted by the British Government towards 
these clans, and its success appears at last 
to be acknowledged. An immense length 
of territory has to be watched. Tho clans 
can turn out a force greater than the 
whole Army of Bengal. They require 
an army of observation greater than the 
force which defended the Peninsula. The 
British Government has in fact i^laccd the 
chain upon tribes as wild and almost as 
numerous as those who have for centuries 
maintained the indepeudeuce of Arabia. 
Tho numbers stand as fellows. Beyond 
British territory are 

Fighting men. 

Tribes on Huzara Froni ier and near 

the Indus—North of Peshawin*, ... 8,000 

Swat and its dependencies, . 20,000 

Momund, .12,000 

Afreedie, ....20,000 

Oruckzyo and other Tribes in Kohat 
Frontier, .30,000 

Wuzeerio, *. .20,000 

Sheoranee and others in Dehra Is¬ 
mael Khan District,.5,000 

Bolooch Tribes on Dehra Ghazeo 
Khan border,.20,000 

Total... 135,000 
the warlike Tribes within British Territory 
hfivo tb» following numbers of 


Fighting men^. 

Turnouleo (including Jehandad), ••• 8,000 

Other Tribes of Huzara, .10,000 

Eusufzye, .25,000 

Khuttuck, .12,000 

B ungush, .16,000 

Dcrajat Tribes, ... ,,, 10,000 

Total... 60,000 

These men are all, trained from boyhood 
to the use of arms. All can use tho tulwar, 
tho long assassin’s knife, and the long and 
heavy matchlock. All are fanatic maho- 
medans. All, too, are accustomed to con¬ 
sider plunder tho easiest source of income, 
and robbery tlie only profession worthy of 
an honourable man, they have for ages 
regarded the people of the plains as serfs 
born to till for tbo benefit of the mountain 
and these lowlanders can bo attacked through 
all the passes of ranges which extend for 
eight liundred miles, and the task of the 
Government may from this be partially 
comprehended. These tribes are, however, 
incapable of corabinalion. They live in 
incessatjt bloods})edding feuds. Life for 
life is tho universal law of the mountain, 
and tho Feud once commenced can end only 
with tho destruction of one clan or the 
other. They liave but one common bond, 
the hatred of tho infidel, which from time to 
time u]‘ges individuals to acts of homicidal 
frenzy. A union among these tribes is con¬ 
sidered in tho Punjab an impossibility. 
But feuds as deadly were pacified in Arabia, 
when tribes equally wild and not more 
fanatic united for tbo conquest of the 
Oriental world.— Friend of India^ 3 Aprity 
1856. 

FIGOS. Pout. Figs. 

FIGS. Eng. 


Tin, 

All. 

Fici, 

Lat. 

Teen, 

n 

CaricoD, 

Lat. 

Vygen, 

But. 

Figoa, 

Port. 

Figuew, 

Fii. 

Utiurnbara, 

Sans, 

Foigeii, 

, Geu. 

, Rata Attika, 

Singh. 

Aiijir, 

Guz.Hind.Malay. 

1 Higos, 

Sp. 

Peks. 

Simai-atti pallam, Tam.^ 

Fichi, 

It. 

1 Mo’di-pandtt, 

Tel. 


Tho fruit of the Ficus carica which grow® 
all over Spain, the Mediterranean, Italy,Franco- 
Greece and India, Dried figs are largely im¬ 
ported .— Faulkner, 

FIG FREE of Ficus carica. 

Tjin, Arab. | Teenab, Heb. 

FIG TREE the Indian, fig-tree is the 
Ficus Indica, one of them has long been 
famed at Allahabad and which is still 
represented by a withered stem in tbo 
underground cave at Patala puri. Thero 
was, no doubt, a very ancient and venora- 
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FILE. 

ble fig-tree at Allahabad, perhaps for 
some centuries, for it is alluded to in 
various vocabularies, as Mediiii, &c., it is 
also described in the Kasi-khanda, and 
Kurma Piirana. The first notice, however, 
is in the Ramayana (B, 11. Sect. 41 and 4-) 
of Rama with his wife and brother resting 
under the shade of it after crossing the 
Jumna so that not only was the tree then in 
the open air but it was on the opposite side 
of the river to that on which it is now tradi¬ 
tionally venerated. Uttar a Rama Cher lira 
Note p. 302. 

FIG TREE COUNTRY, also red wood. 
Fig tree, Eng. Ficus vacemosa.— Linn. 

FIGUES. Fr. Figs. 

FIGURES, are supposed to have origi¬ 
nated among the brahmans of India. The 
Arabs liave two sets of figures. 

FIGURE-STONE, or Agalmatolite. 

FIG, WILD, of Scripture. Ficussycomorus. 

FIG WORTS. See Scrophnlariacea). 

FIJI ISLANDS of l*olynesia, in these 
until recently,the people wore cannibals. They 
discouraged early marriages and ihe chastity 
of the young women was carefully guar¬ 
ded. Some at least of a ehiefs wives wore 
always strangled on the death of their hus¬ 
band, to accompany him to the other world, 
and no reluctance was ever shown by 
women to submit to the sacrifice; nor, 
did young women consider the age of a 
man as any objection to their marriage, 
although fully aware that they must prol)a- 
bly follow liim to the tomb long before the 
natural termination of their own lives. The 
name and nature of their future abode differed 
in many of the islands, but the greater nnm 
ber spoko of “ Bulu” as the place of departed 
Spirits, a term ])robably synonynious with 
th« Tongau Bulotu. Capt. FJphiv stone 
JEJrskine^ Islands of the Western Faeijk, p. 248. 
See India pp. 3)9, 353. 

FIKIS. Arab. Galls. 

PIL. Fh. Thread, Yam. 

FILARIA MEDINENSIS. Lmn. Guinea 
worm. This is often about three feet long, 
and is very troublesome when it occurs 
about the sinews of the feet and leg. 

FILARIA. Species, one of tliese inhabits 
the pearl oyster, and Dr. Kelaart thinks 
it causes tho formation of the pearl. 

FILATO. It. Yarn. 

FILBERTS. The fruit of the hazel-nut 
Corylus avellaua. 

FILE. Eng, Dan. 

Vylen, Dux. 

Limes, 

Foileuj 
Kanus, 


FILLIGREE. 

An iron or steel implement used to give 
form to metals and woods.— McOullooh, 

Faulkner. 

FILE-FISH, the genus Balistes of the 
South Seas. 

FISAUNI. Hind. Hamiltonia suaveo- 
lens. 

FILFIL. An. Pepper, hence: 

Fil/U-Achmar. Ahab. Cayenne pepper. 

Filjil-Aswad. Black pepper, Piper nigrum. 

FUfil JJurree. Wild pepper,fruits of Vitex 
trifolia, agnus-castiis and negundo.— Irvine, 

FllfiUi-Varaz. Pers. long Pepper. Piper 
Ion guru. 

FiljU-i-Slah. Pers. Black pepper. 

Filftl-i-Surkh. Pers. Cayenne pepper. 
Red popper. 

Flljil-Mueh. Arab. Pepper root. 

FtlJil-ul-Jihhel. Capparis Sinaica. 

FILFIL BARI. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

FILICES. See Capilaire. Fern. 

FILLIGREE. xV style of delicate wire- 
work, used for ornameriLng gold and silver, 
introduced by tho Italians, who call it fili- 
grana, a word compounded of filura a thread 
or wire, and gran urn a grain or bead : this 
is in allusion to ihe early practice of orna¬ 
menting the wire-work with small beads. 
Wire used for this purpose is seldom drawn 
round, but flat or angular. The display of 
fllligrec work in the Great Exhibition was 
very wonderful for delicacy of workmanship 
and fantastic beauty. The chief exhibitors 
were from Sardinia, Turkc}’’, tbe Ionian 
Islands and IMalta. The native silver¬ 
smiths of Cuttack liavc long been noted for 
the fliicness, neatness, and lightness of their 
fllligrec work. This kind of work is executed, 
for the most part, under supervision, ,by 
mere boys, whoso nimbler lingers and keener, 
eyesight are supposed to enable them to 
bring out and put together the minute pat¬ 
terns with more distinctness and accuracy 
than their elders can ; comparative cheap¬ 
ness is, perhaps, another reason for their em¬ 
ployment, The ruling rates for this filligree 
work are from two to two and a half rupees, 
that is to say, taking the first rate, two 
rupees or four sliiflings is charged for every 
rupee weight of finished silver work, namely, 
one rupee for workmanship, and one rupee 
as the price of the silver. The filligree 
work in gold of Delhi and other places is 
famed. Next to muslins, and embroidered 
fabrics, filligree work is that for which 
Dacca is most celebrated but the art is' 
also practised in great perfection at 
Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and China. 
The articles usually made at Dacca 
are Lady’s ornaments, snch as brace¬ 
lets, ear-rings, brooches, chados, necklSiQes,^ 


Fr. 
Ger. 
Guz. Hind. 
Ix. 


Kikir, 

Malay. 

Limas, 

Port. Sp 

Pili, 

Eus. 

Arram, 

Tam. 

Akurai, 

Til. 
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&o. ,and attar-dang and small boxes for 
natives, A specimen on a large scale conld 
be made, such as a vase for flowers, a stand 
for writing materials. The design best 
adapted for displaying the delicate work of 
filligree is that of a leaf. It should be drawn 
on stout paper, and of the exact size of the 
article intended to be made. The apparatus 
used in the art is exceedingly simple, con¬ 
sisting merely of a few small crucibles, a 
piece of bamboo for a blow pipe, small ham¬ 
mers for flattening the wire, and sets of a 
forceps for inter-twisting it. The drawing 
of silver and gold (i. e. silver covered with 
gold) wire, used as thread in embroidery, is 
extensively carried on in several places 
and Benares is celebrated for this art. There 
are several varieties of silver and gold 
thread (badla) made at Dacca, as “ goola- 
batoou” for the embroidery of muslins and 
silks; ‘‘goshoo” for caps and covering 
the handles of chowries; “sulinah” for 
turbans, slippers, and hookah snakes; 
and boolun for gold lace and brocades. Some 
of it is drawn almost as fine as a hair. In 
the time of Aurungzobe a quantity of this 
article was made yearly for the Court at 
Delhi. A hundred sticks covered with it, 
and plain gold, and silver “badla” to the 
amount of £'2,000 in value, appear, among 
items composing the Mnlboos Khas Nnzr^ 
or present of royal clotliing annually sent 
to the Emperor. The Trichinopoly filigree 
work is as light and elegant as that of 
Malta or Genoa. (Dr. Taylor.') 

FILIX MAS. See Nephrodium felix. 

FINDUK. Arab. Pers. Hind. Corylus 
avellana also C. lacera, Hazelnuts, 

FINE TOOTHED CIlERllY. Cerasus 
serrulata. 

FINJAN. Arab. A enp without handles, 

FINN, a race occupying Finnlaiid in the 
North of Europe, supposed to be of the .same 
stock with the Turkoman, the Tshude, the 
Laplander and theMagyar of Hungary. Rask 
was of opinion that the language of the Lap, 
the Finn and Basque of Europe and of the 
Cuchuwari, Kohati, Toda. Gond, and Lar of 
India were of one stock. Also the Brahui 
and the Japanese. See India 014,332. Kelat 
p. 4^8. 

FINOKI, Jap. A cypress tree, of Japan, 
which yields a light whiti.sh wood of a good 
substance, and does not absorb water.— 
Thunh., HieU Jap- Vol. 1. p. 118. 

^ FINDS FELLEUS. See Cocculus cris- 

PU8. 

FIO. Port. Thread: Yarn. 

FIORE. It. Flour. 

FIRDUSI, author of the Shah Namah, 
Petaiaxt poem. He wrote it at the request 


FIRE. 

of shah Mahmud of Ghizini; but, disappoint¬ 
ed by the promised reward of 30,000 drach¬ 
mas, he returned to Toos his native cit^ 
and there died. 


FIRE. Eng. 


Moo, 


Ignis, 

Lat. 

Fen, 

Fr. 

Fiiogo, 

Sp. 

Four, 

Gfr. 

Narapu, 

Tam, 

Ag, 

Hind. 

Nopu, 

Twl. 

Agn, 

„ 


ft 

Fuoco, 

It. 

1 Ajjg, 



Fire is frequently mentioned in the 
writings of ancient and modern nations as 
an object to be worshipped or reverenced. 
Perliaps the chief culture enjoined in the 
Vedas is that of Agni or Fire and of the 
Sun, and with the ancient Persians as with 
the Parsecs of the present day, the worship 
of these two objects formed the principal 
religious duty. Fire is preserved in hindu, in 
Parsee, and in Buddhist temples and seems 
to be the inextinguishable fire alluded to in 
Lev. iv. and 13 as their lamps are kept per¬ 
petually burning, according to the injunction 
to the Ilehrow Levifes, “ the fire shall 
ever be burning upon the altar; it shall 
never go out.” An Agnihotra bramhin 
preserves the fire which was kindled at the 
time of Ins investiture with the poita, and 
never suffers it to go out, using the same 
Are at his wedding, and in all his burnt-offer¬ 
ings, till at length, after his death, his body 
is burnt with it. The sacred fire kindled by 
Montezuma was preserved at Peoos down to 
our own times. Tlie Natohes of N. America 
even now preserve a sacred fire and believe 
that frightful calamities would ensue if 
ever the fire were extinguished at both 
temples at once. Even among Christians 
of the present day, according to Mr. Robert¬ 
son, on tlie eve of the Greek Easter-day, 
the ceremony of receiving the apus-nvs or 
Holy Fire is performed in the chapel at 
Jerusalem. The Arc bursts from the sepul¬ 
chre and the pilgrims of the • Greek com¬ 
munion light their torches at it believing 
that they receive it from heaven. (Rohmson^s 
Travels, Palestine and Syria, Vol. 1, pp. 47-8. 

The lamps and candles which some Chris¬ 
tian sects keep in their churches are rem¬ 
nants of the ancient and modern culture of 
Are. The Athenians had a perpefual Are kept 
by widows; among the Romans it was kept 
by virgins. The Greeks had one in the tem¬ 
ple of Apollo. The Parsi people, descendants 
of the ancient Persians, have a sacred Are, in 
each of their temples. The Chaldeans, 
adored Are, and when it went out, it was a 
presage of all sorts of misfortunes to the 
State. What kind of Are is meant by the 
‘‘Strange Fire” of Lev. x, 1 ; Numb, iii, 4y 
vxviandCi (See also Lev. xvi., 12 j 
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24/, xi. and Ecc. xxx. 9, is doubtful, 
a Brahman should maintain three 
fires (Vikrama and Uravasi, Introduction, 
Vol. i. p. 100) two, mentioned in a Sukta 
of the Rig Veda and the Apastamba 
Sutra, are the Sabhya and Avasathya, 
the precise purport of which names is 
not known to the Pundits, nor explained 
in tlio Bashya. The litoral sense would 
bo the fire of the assembly and the 
fire of the village, as if a sacrificial fire was 
sometimes maintained in common. {ILlnd.Th. 
Vol. ii. p. 11.) 

The division of one fire into three is 
ascribed by the Mahabharata and the rest 
to Pururavas. The commentator on the 
former specifics tliem as tlio Garhapatya, 
Dakshina, and Ahavaniya, wliicli Sir Wm. 
Jones, (Mann., II. 2ljl,) renders nuptial, 
ceremonial, and sacrificial fires ; or rather, 
(1) household, that which is perpetually 
maintained by a householder; (*2) a fire for 
sacrifices, placed to the south of the rest, 
and (3) a consecrated lire for oblations; 
forming the Tretagiii, or triad of sacred 
fires, in opposition to the Laukika, or merely 
temporal ones. 

It may be that the taking of fire from 
other than the established pUico was called 
Strange. The fire used by liiiidus for the 
funeral pile, ought to bo obtained from the 
sacred fire but it is at present the common 
practice of the hIndus of ordinary rank in the 
western provinces of India to procure firo 
from an outcast to light the funeral pile. On 
the eastern side of India, the fire used in 
the household sacrifices of their homes is 
obtained from the hoarth-fire. That used 
ill their incremation is from tho lamp lit in 
the ceremonial when a person is moribund 
but tho lamps of tho temples are lit only by 
brahmins and taking fire from otlier than 
the altar would bo “ strange”. A hindu, as 
indeed also a maliomedan docs not “ blow” 
out a lamp with his breath, tho liindii be¬ 
lieving that a god intervenes. Tlie Chal¬ 
deans paid divine adorations to firo. In 
the Hebrew books, God is mentioned 
as having appeared in tiro or encompassed 
with this element, as when ho showed hini- 
eelf in tho burning bush and descended on 
Mount Sinai, in the midst of flames, thun¬ 
der and lightning. (Exod. iii. 2; xi.x. 
18.) F ire is also a symbol of tho deity, 
(Deut. iv. 24.) In this awful mauiicr he 
showed himself to Isaiah. (Ch. vi. 4), to 
Ezekiel (Ch. i. 4.) The Psalmist deseribes 
the chariot of God as composed of flames. 
(Psalm xviii. 12—14.) And tho second 
coming of Christ is represented as iu the 
midst of consumiDg firo. (2, Tiiess. i. 8. See 
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also Daniel vii. 10.) The wrath of God i» 
compared to fire. (Psalm xviii, 8) ; and 
so are those effects of his displeasure, famine, 
war, and pestilence. (Psalm Ixvi. 12; 
Jer. xlviii.) To this element tho Lord 
is compared, (Mai. iii. 2), referring to 
his judgment upon the wicked, who are 
consumed like the dross of metals, and 
to the elfcets of his grace refining the righte¬ 
ous like pure gold. The influences of the 
Holy Ghost aro also compared to fire. (Mai. 
iii. 11)-, in reference to the tongues or 
flames of firo that rested on the heads of the 
Apostles (Acts ii. 3) ; and to the work of 
regeneration on tho human soul, illuminat- 
irig, quickening, purifying, and inflaming 
with gratitude, love, and zeal. The angels 
of God are represented under the emblem of 
fire. (P.S. civ. 4) : and a column of flamo 
directed tho marches of the Israelistish camp 
during tho night seasons in the wilderness. 
(Exod. xiii. 21.) Firo anciently fell from 
heaven to consume the victims sacrificed to 
the Lord, and this was an indication of his 
regard and approbation. And this is thought 
to be the mannor in which Jehovah signified 
his acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice. Fire also 
fell upon the offering made by Moses. (Lev. 
ix. 24), on tho.se of Mauoah (Judg. xiii. 
10, 20), on Solomon’s (2, Chron. vii. 1), 
and on Elijah’s (1 Kings xviii. 38.) The 
firo which descended from heaven, first up¬ 
on tho altar constructed by Moses in the 
tabernacle, and again on that erected by 
Solomon, at its consecration, was constantly 
fed and preserved by tho priests, and 
was regarded as celestial or hallowed 
fire, first kindled by the Lord himself, to 
instruct mankind that the origin of all spi¬ 
ritual good is from above, and that we are 
not to warm ourselves with the sparks of 
our own kindling. (Uohluson's Travels in 
Palestine and S])Yia. Vol. I. pp. 280—2.) 

On the cast side of the fortress of Gwalior 
where myriads of warriors have fattened the 
soil, phosphorescent lights at one time often 
appeared. Colonel Todd dared as bold a 
Rajput as ever lived to approach them; but 
he replied, men ho would encounter, but 
not tho spirits of those erst slain in battle. 
Such fires tho northern nations believed to 
issue from the tombs of their heroes, and 
to guard their ashes; they called them 
Hauga Elldr, or ‘ the sepulchral fires,’ and 
they were supposed more especially to 
surround tombs which contained hidden 
treasures. They are termed ‘‘ Shahaba” by 
the raj puts. When the intrepid Scandiana- 
viau maiden observes that she is not afraid of 
the flame burning her, she is bolder 
than that bold rajput, for Sri-EosboUi' 
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FIREWOOD. 


^ho, as above related, was shocked at the 
bare idea of jading near the sepulchral lights, 
was one of three non-commissioned officers 
who afterwards led thirty-two firelocks to 
the attack, and defeat of 1,500 Pindarics. 
At present the Kasak or Kirghia do not 
spit on a fire, and in Khiva, Khokand, in 
many other parts ot Africa and Asia and Eu¬ 
rope, the custom continues of dancing round 
fire. In the whole of Central and Southern 
Asia to blow out a light is considered very 
wrong. Everywhere in hiiidoo India, there is 
believed to bo a fire which does not 
burn a person, attributed to Siva or 
Mahadeva, written also Seo, or Siu, and 
annually, in the Dekkan, the fire wor¬ 
ship of Mahadeva is performed, in which, 
the devotees run or jump through great 
fires, attributing their escape to the inter¬ 
position of that hindu deity. 

Fire is obtained in New Zealand by friction 
of the woods of the Mclicytus raraiflorus of 
the Aralia polygama, and of the Kaiko- 
mako trees. The wood used to provide tiro 
in Tahiti is that of the Hibiscus tiliaceus.— 
Wihon's Hindu Theatre, the Toy Cart. Art 
112. ColehroolcG on the Religious Ceremoniei 
of the Hindu, Asiatic Res. XXI. 241. So)lnc^ 
rats Voyage pp. 77— 8 . Story of Nala p. 102. 
Rohinson's Travels Palestine and Syria Yol. 
I,. p. 282. See Agni, Agnihotra ; India. 
Inscriptions; Tripandra. 

FIRE CLAY, Sang-i-dalam. Hind. A 
kind of clay, very common in many parts of 
India, from which bricks can be made that 
resist the action of great heat. 

FIRE FLY, a little luminous beetle, a 
species of Lampyris. The lower part of its 
body has some apparatus for emitting a 
bright phosphorescent light. ITvSiially it 
is emitted in flashes at intervals of a second, 
and it is interesting to guess where the 
creature in its fliglit will next show itself. 
But occasionally the light is continuous. See 
^giceras. 

FIRE PLACES. Tlicse, in the Eastern 
and Southern parts of Asia, are usually the 
hearths, alluded to in Jeremiah xxxvi. 22. 
* There was a fire on the hearth burning be¬ 
fore him.’ Hindoo houses have neither 
chimnies nor fire-places. In the cold wea¬ 
ther, the rich burn wood in brass or earthen 
pans, placed in any part of the room ; the 
indigent burn sticks on tlie floor. The 
hea^h or fire-place is commonly taken to 
mean the livelihood, or means of supporting 
a family. If the family be scattered into, 
say three parties, the expression would bo, 
I have thi^ fire*places burning. Speaking of 


a family ruined and dispersed, the Persians 
say oojak-i-shan koor shood, ‘‘ their fire¬ 
place is darkened.” 

FIREWOOD is the chief fuel used in the 
Indies, and the less valuable trees of each 
locality are cut. On the east coast of the 
peninsula the woods chiefly used are:— 


Canthium parviflornm. 
I-Iyrnonocljction excel- 
sum. 

Acacia speciosa. 
Gmeliiia asiatica. 
Poltandra. 

Vatica laccifora. 
Growia rotuiidifolia. 


Kauriia dumetcrun. 
Anisoncma miiltiflora. 
Cassia auriculata. 
Phyllanthus. 

Acacia leucophlaaa. 
Maba buxifolia. 
Diclirostachya cinerea. 


The trees furnishing the supply at Simla, 
are chiefly:— 

Querciis incana. I Pimis cxcelsa. 

Rhodocleudronarborcum, Cedrus deodara, 
Andromeda ovalifolia. i 


with other jungle trees and stout under¬ 
wood. At Kassowlee and Kanawar, the con¬ 
tractors supply principally “chir” (Pinuslon- 
gifolia), which grows wild in the adjoininghill 
sides, and splits easily. The only forbidden 
wood is “behul” (Growia oppositifolia),which 
emits an oirensive smell in burning. The 
villagers use as fuel the withered stems of 
Euphorbia pentagona and thorny bushes. 

In the Punjab, the woods used arc 


Alsinc, sp. 

Artemisia sacrorum. 
Calligomirn polygonoidca 
Caragana pygnuea. 
Crozopliora tinctoria. 
Ephedra Gerardiana. 
Eurotia ccratoides. 


Hippopliao rhamnoides. 
Juniperus communis. 
Jmiiporus cxcolsus. 
Poriploca aphylla. 
Rbazya stricta. 

Kosa Wobbiana. 
Tanacetum tomentosum. 


Hear the Punjab railway lines, Phulai 
(Acacia modesta) furnishes a hard wood 
which is perhaps tlie best fuel given by 
any wild tree. It is only found in quantity 
near Umritsur and Jullundur. Dhak or 
Pulas (Butea frondosa) has a wood too 
soft and light to furnish, unmixed, a 
really eflectivo fuel. Jhand or kandi 
(Prosopis spicigera) covers very large areas 
in the central tract near Lahore, and grows 
more partially over many parts to the south. 
Its wood is open-grained and softish, and is 
very subject to tlie attacks of white ants, 
but it furnishes a fair fuel, and has hitherto 
been perhaps the chief source of supply for 
the locomotives in the Punjab. Next to it, 
as to quantity of fuel furnished, come the ta¬ 
marisks, furas, lei, pilchi, &c., (Tamarix 
orientalis and Tamarix Indica) which from 
some miles south of Lahore southwards, 
cover hundreds of square miles of the low 
land. A tree of Kikkar or Sissoo, under 
tolerably favourable circumstances, attains 
a girth of about 30 inches in ten years; 
and gives about four maunds of dry fuel 5 
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200 trees, yielding 800 maunds of dry fuel, 
might bo grown on an acre in ten years. 
Zizyphus nil m miliaria, the malla or 
beri, grows abundantly in the Punjab, but 
it is small for fuel. Various species of 
SalsolaceaD, abound in the more saline 
dry parts of the Doabs of the Punjab. West 
of the Bias, Karil, Capparis aphyJla, a con¬ 
siderable shrub, is a common brick fuel in 
many places in the Punjab, as also is the 
jal, wan or pilu, Salvadora oleoides over¬ 
abundant south of Lahore. Along some of the 
rivers in the south the balm ^Populus Eupli- 
ratica) is not uncommon, but its wood is 
very light. The smaller tamarisk T. Indica 
becomes fib for felling in 8 or 10 years. 
The “Kikkar” attains its maximum in 8 to 
15 years. Dr. Oleyliurn's Report^ Cal, 

Rev. Feb. 18G8, pp. 266-7. 

FIREWORKS. 

Feux do artifice, Fii. Marclnm Malay. 

Feiirwerke, Geii. Kabok „ 

AtisUbazee, Guz. Hind. 

In eastern countries the people have superb 
displays of pyrotechnic skill. The fireworks 
are of various forms, represent animate and 
inanimate things, such as trees, tigers, 
ships, elephants, men, sea-fights, eclipses of 
the sun and moon. They are manufactured 
in the principal cities, 

FIRING. Polling is the Tibetan cor¬ 
ruption of the word Firing!, itself a corrup¬ 
tion of Frank, the oriental word for Euro¬ 
pean. Prinsep^s Tibet Tartary and Mon- 
golia, p. 65. 

FIRKI TUGAR. Hind ? TabernaDmon- 
tana. 

FIRMAN. Pers. Turk. Royal letters 
are so called; literally, an order. 

FIRNI. Hind. Rice boiled with milk. 

FIROZAIT. Hind. Turkis, turqu, 
hence Firoz-a-Rang, turquoise blue. It is 
found at Khojend in Mawar al nahr, or 
Trans Oxiana, at Shebavck, in Kirman, and 
in a mountain of Azorbijan, where the 
mine was discovered about fifty years before 
Ahmed ben Abd al Aziz, composed his Trea¬ 
tise on Jewels. He describes the mine at 
Nishapur as most celebrated from early 
ages for that particular kind of turquoise, 
entitled Abu Ishaki, which, says he, averts 
evil from those who wear it, conciliates the 
favour of princes, augments wealth, pre¬ 
serves the sight, ensures victory over an i 
adversary and banishes all unpleasant 
dreams. The ancient sages, when first' 
they beheld a new moon, immediately after 
fixed their eyes, says he, on the Firozeh. 
^Oushifs Travels. Vol, I. p. 211. 


FISH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING OP* 

FIROZ KOHI, an Aimak tribe from the 
town of that name 63 miles from Teheran. 
They are of Persian origin, and their 
forefathers fought Timur bravely when that 
conqueror subjugated their country. After 
they were driven by him into the mountains 
south of Mazenderan, they there defended 
themselves most desperately; but they were 
eventually defeated and carried by him into 
Herat .—Fcrrier Journ,ip,Vj6. See Aimak* 
FIR TREE. 

Bcraict An. I Berosh, Hbb. 

Berofcli, Chal. | Berutha, Syeiac. 

See Abies, Japan. 

EISCH-ANGEN. Ger. Fish hooks. 

FISCH-KORMER, Ger. Cocculus Indi- 
cus. 

FIRUZ or Perose, B. C. 458, the 7th of 
the Sassanian kings. 

FISHER. On all the sea coasts of the 
South and East of Asia and on the great 
rivers, the people aro fishers. Of those, along 
the coast.s at Madras many became Chris¬ 
tians, early; indeed, from the Southern out- 
skirt of the town at St. Thome to its nor¬ 
thern village of Eniiore, nearly all the fisher¬ 
men are earnest Christians' of the Roman 
catholic persuasion. The Koli tribe of 
fishers, in Bombay are nearly all Christians, 
though thay have occasionally wavered. 
There is something remarkable in the 
circura.stance of the fisher races being 
among.st the earliest and most eager con¬ 
verts to Christianity in India; so much so 
as to render it questionable whether it be 
only an accidental coincidence, or the result 
of some permanent and predisposing cause. 
The Parawa or fishermen of cape Comorin 
were the earliest proselytes of St. Francis 
Xavier, and they have still a pride in allud¬ 
ing to the fact that they were the first, as 
they have since been the most faithful and 
abiding, of bis converts. It was by the 
fishermen of Manaar that he was invited to 
Ceylon in 1544, and notwithstanding the 
martyrdom inflicted by the rajah of Jaffna, 
and the persecution with which they were 
visited by the Dutch, that district and the 
adjacent boundary of the Wanny has, to the 
present day, been one of the strongholds of 
the Roman catholics in Ceylon. Again, 
it is amongst the Parawa or Fisher caste 
'of the Singhalese that the Roman catholics 
have at all times been most successful in 
their efforts to christianize. TerinenVs Christie 
anity in Ceylon p. 10. 

FISH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING OF. 
In China the hatching of eggs by artificial 
heat is well known, and extensively practis¬ 
ed, as is, also, the batching of fish. The 
sale of spawn for this purpose forms an im- 
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portant branch of trade in China. The 
jishennaii oollects with care on the margin 
and surface of water, all the gelatinous 
matters that contain spawn of tish, which is 
then placed in an egg shell, which has been 
fresh emptied, through a small hole; the 
hole is then stopped, and the shell is placed 
under a setting fowl. In a few days, the 
Chinese break the shell in warm water 
(warmed by the sun) ; the young fish are 
then kept in water until they aro large enough 
to be placed in a pond. This plan, in some 
measure, counteracts the great destruction 
of spawn by troll-nets, vvliicli have caused 
the extinction of many fisheries. Recently, 
Dr. Francis Day, a Madras Medical Ofiicer 
has made great efforts to introduce ova 
of exotic fish into India and made recom- 
meiidfitions for the protection ot' young fry. 
A few drops of a weak .solution of perniaii- 
ganato of lime, added night and morning, 
sweetens water, and supplies oxygen, and 
tlius diminishes the mortality in fish hatch¬ 
ing .—Intelledual Observer^ Vol. viii. Ijonyuge 
America, ^age 1G5. See Fisheuies. 

PTSHERIES OP EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN ASIA. Of all the indu.strial 
pursuits of the sea, the whale fishery is tlie 
most valuable. The sperm whale is a warm 
water fi.sh. The right whale delights in cold 
water. An immense number of log-book.s 
have been discussed at tlio National 
Observatory with tlie view of detecting the 
parts of the ocean on wliicdi the whales are 
to be found at the different season.s of the 
year. Charts showing the results have been 
published, and they form a part of the serie.s 
of Maury’s Wind and Current Charts. The 
fishery of the Sperm whale is largely follow¬ 
ed in the South Sea, the Pacific and in all the 
South Sea ocean between Africa and America, 
but wholly by fi.shers from Europe and America. 
Maury remark.s that it seems to bo a physi¬ 
cal law, that cold-water fi.sh arc more edible 
than those of warm-water. The places which 
are mo.st favoured with good fish-raarket.s,are 
the shores of North America, the east coast 
of China, with tlie west coasts of Europe 
and South America, and all of these aro 
washed by cold waters, and therefore it may 
be inferred that their markets abound with 
the most excellent fish. Tho fisheries of 
Newfoundland and New England, over which 
nations have wrangled for centuries, are in 
the cold water from Davis’s Strait. The 
fisheries of Japan and Eastern China, which 
l^lmost, if not quite, rival these, are situated 
also in the cold water. Neither India, nor 
the east coast of xAfrica and South America, 
whore the warm waters are, have been 


famed for its fish. Tliree thousand American 
vessels, it is said, are engaged in the New¬ 
foundland and New England fisheries. If 
to these be added tho Dutch, French, and 
English, perhaps, not less than six or eight 
thousand, of all sizes and flags, are engaged 
ill this one pursuit. In the east and south 
of Asia tho people by stake nets, bag-nets 
and hooks, in boats and in ships engaged 
in fishing are neverfchcle.ss very numerous. 
Tho pearl fisheries alone, in the Persian 
Gulf, employs a great collection of ships, 
and tho pearl fisheries of China and Ceylon 
are also valuable. In Ceylon about 10,000 
canoes and boats are employed in fishing. 

Shark fishing, fishing for the Holothuria 
or sea-slug are extensively practised. In tho 
four year.s 1857-8 to lSGO-1, shark fins, to tho 
value of £60,4:67 were exported from India to 
China and other plaee.s. There are many 
largo boats with crevv.s of twelve men each, 
constantly employed in the shark-fishery at 
Kurrachee. Tho value of the fins sent to 
Rombay varies from Rs. 13,000 to Rs. 18,000 
a year. Of this a portion only passes direct¬ 
ly into the hands of tho fishermen, each boat 
earning perhaps Rs. 1,000 annually, or Rs. 
100 for each riiaii. Prom tins falls to be de¬ 
ducted t he cost of material and other charges. 
Shark-fins sell in China at about $32 per 
picul, or £6 per cwt. In the market of 
Macassar the ordinary price is from $15 to 
$IG, or from £2-10s. to £S per cwt. This 
trade was noticed by Dr. Royle (on the 
production of Isinglass, — London, 1842,) 
ill 1842. It affbrd.s on some occasions to 
Bombay alone—taking fish-maws and shark- 
fins together,—as much as four lacs of ru¬ 
pees—£40,000, and furnishes the chief means 
of suppoi't to at l(-*ast three thousand fisher¬ 
men or, including their families to probably 
not less than fifteen thousand human 
beings. One boat will sometimes capture at 
a draught as many a.s a hundred sharks of 
different sizes : but sometimes they will be a 
week, sometimes a montli, without securing 
a single fish. Tho fishermen are very averse 
to revealing the amount of their captures : 
inquiries of this sort are supposed by them 
to bo mado exclusively for the purpose of 
taxation. Tho great basking shark, or 
mhor, is always harpooned: it is found float¬ 
ing or asleep near tho surface of the wafer, 
and is then struck with a harpoon eight feet 
long. The fish once struck is allowed to 
run till tired, and is then pulled in and beat¬ 
en with clubs till stunned. A large hook 
is now hooked into its eyes or nostrils, or 
wherever it can be got most easily attached, 
—and by this the shark is towed inshore j 
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S ^eral boats aro requisite for towing. The 
bor is often forty, sometimes, sixty feet in 
length; the mouth is occasionally four feet 
wide. All other varieties of shark are 
caught in nets in something like the way in 
which herrings are caught in Europe. The 
net is made of strong English whip-cord, the 
mesh about six inches : they are generally 
six feet wide, and arc from six to eight 
hundred fathoms,—from three quarters to 
nearly a mile, in length. On the one side 
are floats of wood, about four feet in length, 
at intervals of six feet; on the other, pieces 
of stone. The nets aro sunk in deep water 
from eighty to one hundred and lifty feet, 
well out at sea: they arc put in one day and 
taken out the next, so that they are down 
two or three times a week, according to the 
state of the weather and success of the fisli- 
ing. The lesser sharks aro occasionally 
found dead,—the larger ones much exhaust¬ 
ed. On being taken homo, the fins are cut 
off and dried on the sands in the sun : the 
flesh is cut up in long stripes and salted for 
food, and the liver is taken out and crushed 
dowU for oil. The head, backbone, and en¬ 
trails, are loft on the shore to rot, or thrown 
into the sea, where numberless little sharks 
are generally on the watch to eat up the re¬ 
mains of their kindred. The fishermen 
themselves aro only concerned in tlie cap¬ 
ture of the sharks: so soon as they are landed 
they are purchased by Bania merchants on 
whose account all tho other operations are 
performed. Tlio Bnnia collect them in 
large quantities, and transmit them to agents 
in Bombay, by whom tliey are sold for ship¬ 
ment to China. Not only arc the fins of all the 
ordinary vai’icties of shark prepared for the 
market, but those also of the sawfish, of the 
cat-fish, and of some varieties of ray or skate 
—the latter, indeed, merges almost insensi¬ 
bly into the form of tho shark. Tho cat-fisli, 
known in India, by the same name as in Bri¬ 
tain, has ahead very like that of its Enrope«an 
congener, from which it diflers in all other 
respects most remarkably. Its skin is of a 
tawny yellowish brown, shading from dark 
brown on the back to dirty yellow on the 
belly ; it is beautifully covered all over with 
spots, of the shape and size of those of the 
leopard, similarly arranged. Tlie value of 
sharks’ fins annually exported from Bombay 
amounts to betwixt a lakh and a half and 
two lakhs of rupees : tho largest fisliery at 
any given port is probably that of Kurra- 
chee, which affords nearly one-tenth of the 
whole, but the shark-fishery is conducted all 
along tho Bombay coast. 

Tho fishermen along tho Bombay coasts 
aye divided into four great castes, over 


each of which a head man or jemadar pre¬ 
sides. 1, Wayttree; 2,Son-koli; 3, Don- 
gur-koli; 4, Thankur-koli. One great 

jemadar, or chief, rules supreme in the craft 
over all the fisher castes. (Bombay, Monthly 
Times, from Wih to 24iih May 1850.) 

Tlie Bombay fishing boat is one of the 
swiftest and most elegant sea-going vessels 
of that coast. A complete set of models 
of the native vessels plying on the coast, 
at an estimated price of Rs. 15 each, 
or about Rs. 1,000 iu all, was sent to 
the Exhibiiion of 1851. The mode of build¬ 
ing is precisely the reverse of that pursued 
by Europeans wlio begin with drawing the 
lines, then lay down the keel, ribs, and frame, 
and finally applying the planking. In India 
drawn lines are dispensed with altogether:— 
having laid down the keel, the Indian ship¬ 
builders fasten on the planking, leaving the 
ribs and frame to the last. The keel having 
been laid, and the stem and stern posts put 
in their places, they are fashioned iu both 
sides with a grove. The lower edge of tho 
plank next laid is made to conform in shape 
to this. The under grove is smeared over 
with red ochre and water, and the edge of 
the plank tliai follows is tried on from time to 
time till it takes a tinge everywhere, show¬ 
ing with w])at exactness it coincides. It 
is then steeped in water and bent over a fire 
of wood into the proper shape and applied 
to its place. When all is ready, the channel 
in tho lower plank is filled up with cotton 
and tar. The two planks are now sewed 
together in the following manner ; a pair of 
holes are bored in the upper and a corres¬ 
ponding pair in tho lower plank, all along at 
intervals of a foot or two, according to the 
nature of tho lines ; a strong coir string is 
laced through this in the form of the letter 
X, tho knot being inside. A stout wedge of 
wood is next driven through the strings out¬ 
side, so as to bring the planks perfectly in 
contact. The planks being put sufficiently 
iu their places, when gunwale high is attain¬ 
ed, the timbers are put in; when the planks 
have been nailed to tlieni, the sewing holes 
are filled up either with nails when opposite 
a timber, or with wooden pins the masts rake 
forward instead of back—the keel is hollow 
in the middle and not so long as tho stern- 
post,—the forepart of the boat sharp, with 
hollow lines, the stern plump and round. The 
Bombay fishing-boats can beat the best of 
the English yachts. 

There aro three great fishing villages 
iu Bombay island, at Worlee, Sewree, 
and Mahim. At Worlee, there waS, in 
1850, one pattimar, worth about rupees 
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3,000, employed in carrying cargo and are made fast to boats anchored at a oonsWer- 
in general business. There were 110 able distance off: other boats now proceed 
fishing-boats, wortli about Rs. 350 each, and haul up the upper end of the stake till 
and 45 canoes, worth from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 the point is found to descend by its owift 
each. At Sewree there were five largo boats, weight. When it has at once caught hold of 
worth about Rs. 1,000 each, employed in the mud the rope is released from its lower 
carrying bricks and tiles from vSalsette to end, and the boats to which it was attached 
Bombay; one patlirnar, wortli about Rs. employed in steadying the top in the direc- 
3,000, employed in general trade; 25 fishing- tion of the run of the tide. At high water 
boats, worth about Rs. 350 each; and 50 two boats are made fast, one on each side, 
canoes. There were, besides, some 20 mid- to tlie top of the stake, which is forced by 
dlirig-sized boats, nsed in the transport of their weight ten or twelve feet into the mud. 
chuTiam and of black sand from Bcllaporo^for Stakes are thus put in successively, often to 
building and other purposes. At Mahim and tho extent of some miles at intervals of 
in the creek on Sion there are 7 fishing- twenty feet from each other. Betwixt each 
boats, to 10 large chunam boats, 10 small, pair is extended a long purse-net, the cir- 
together with 25 canoes. The fishermen of eumference of the mouth of which is about 
Small Colaba own no more than 16 fishing- sixty feet, so that when attached to tho 
boats and 8 canoes. A pattinnir employs stakes it exhibits an aperture twenty feet 
from 15 to 20 men, a fishing-boat from 10 to across, and ten feet perpendicularly—the 
15, a canoe from 3 to 4 Canoes are cliictly upper edge being a little above high water, 
employed in the coast-fishing and attending 'I'lio purse is from 100 to 170 feet in length, 
tho men on the mndbanks, and in landing terminating in a point. The meshes gradn- 
cargo when there is no depth of water snfiici- ally diminish in size from tho month to tho 
ent for larger vessels. They are hollowed further exiremity, being about six inches at 
out of a single log, and are very serviceable, tho former, and three-fourths of an inch at 
handsome-looking, well-finished craft. They the latter. Tho fish are carried into this by 
are impelled either by paddles or sails : when the tide, and entrapped—boats are always 
the latter are employed, an outrigger is in waiting at high and low water, to secure 
resorted to: they will bear a surprising the capture and reverse the nets. In the 
stretch of canvas, and make their way rapid- creeks and shoals lines of stakes and nets, 
ly through the water. often several miles in length, are run along 

Hooks and lines are scarcely ever used on where the sludge is exposed at low water, 
the western shores,—nets of various forms The upper edge of these is considerably 
and sizes being almost solely employed in under high water, and mark tho fish are in 
catching fish. Tho most irnpoi’tant and ex- eonsoquencee entrapped by them on the ro- 
tensively practised variety is tlio stake-net tirement of the tide : breaks are left at inter¬ 
fishing,—and stakes are often to be found vals to secure their admission. Close along 
thirty and forty miles out at sea—wherever, shore, fishing grounds, about half an acre in 
indeed, a bank within half a day^s sail of area or so, and in a semi-circular form, are 
land presents itself: the fishermen arc quite built. An aperture is left in tho extremity 
enterprising enough to extend their opera- of each of the.'^e, into which a net is placed 
tions to any distance, but there is no use in as the tide bcgi'ns to recede, and a consider- 
their going further off than they can return able capture of the lesser sized fish secured, 
with their fish to the market fresh. The Such are the fixed implements of the fisher- 
fishing stakes vary from 50 to 150 feet in man. Of the moveable implements the most 
length : they are built up in the following frequent is a conical net, of which the lower 
manner of successive pieces of wood,—the lip is loaded with pieces of lead and turned 
lower being frequently the long straight up» inwards. The material of which it is 
trunk of the cocoaniit or palmyra tree. As made is fine twine and tho meshes small. It 
many as five or six pieces of wood, from is from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and 
eight to ten inches in diameter, are used in is only used in-shore. The fisherman holds 
dihe construction of a single stake. They it by the top, while he gives it a quick twirl, 
are scarfed across each other, the scarfing something betwixt that given to the Ameri- 
being from three to five feet: the pieces are can lasso and common quoit. Throwing it 
fastened together by strong rectangular fil- to the distance of some yards, it spreads 
lets of wood—Two or three boats are em- fully out as it reaches the water—when pull- 
ployed in towing the stake out to sea. Its ed down and collapsing by means of the 
point is made wedge-shaped—there is a hole lead, it closes at the mouth as it approaches 
near*the point of the wedge, through which tho bottom. The fisherman now approaches 
a rope is passed. The two ends of the rope and pulls it up by the apex, when tho fish 
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ure fontitl enwrapped in it. Though this net one often advancing the capital required to 
fiomotimes attains a weight of sixty pounds, be contributed by the others ; the capture is 
the dexterity with which it is thrown is divided amongst them on their reaching the 
wonderful. There are various spoon and shore, and is immediately taken charge of 
pursenets of different shapes and sizes, and and carried to market by the women, who 
a bag of muslin on a hoop about three feet carry their baskets, not, as in Britain on 
in diameter, this last being employed to caieh their backs, but on their heads. The men 
the young prawns, and smallest sized fish, when so employed carry theirs in baskets 
that would escape througli any mcsli how- swung at the opposite ends of a bamboo 
ever fine. There is also a long trail-net, across the shoulders. 'Idio women who carry 
with which the fishermen wade neck deep the fish to market are commonly followed by 
through the water, but the mode of using ten or a dozen crows, who constantly watch 
it does not appear to be in any way peculiar j for anything ihat may escape, every now and 

or interesting. The mud banks and shoals | then making a dash at the basket itself, 

in the creeks abound in eels, sometimes Tlie mode of making I’opcs and nets is 
reaching the lengtli of two or three feet, singularly simple : coir is the material used 
The fishermen wade through the mud till for the former, cotton or lienip for tlie latter, 
they detect these by tlie bubbling nj) or dis- One man sits on tlie ground and lets out the 
turbance of the water. They then strike | yarn ; another retires lialf bent, and spins it 

them with a lnir])OOn or spear, and about by means ofa spindle,—the yarn being passed 

two inches eaoli way, witli a tine bamboo through a wooden hoop hung round his neck, 
shaft eiglit or ten feet in length. Having He gives the spindle a jerk betwixt the palms 
pinned them against the gi-ound they draw of Ids liands, and keeps its motion up at a 
them out with a hook about the same very considerable degree of speed indeed, 
size as the spear, also on a shaft. They are When sevc'ral ])iles of line yarn are to be 
very dexterous in catching tlie little fish or twisted together, a man with a spindle is 
crabs which lurk under the stones close by placed at the end of each. The whole series 
the shore, with their hands, without the use are supported at intervals by fi’ames of 
of any implements at all: the crabs when bamboo : a spiiiner at the further extremity 
caught are immediately stripped of tlieir twists all tlie strands into one, wliile a light 
claws, and so prevented from getting away, piece of board is being passed along wlien 
Of these there area wonderful \ariety on the the cords are meant to bo bard plaited and 
Bombay shores, many of them of the greatest strong, to keep them from riiiming too 
beauty. The fisherman’s mooring miclior is rapidly together. In the case of ropes, 
generally of stone, from four to live feet in after the single strands are laid together, the 
length; four-sided and pyramidai—the apex rope is made up by men twisting the larger 
cutoff. At base ifc is from six to eight inches sti’and.s by a stout piece of wood—a 
square, and from four to six at top. Tlirough much stronger and longer piece being used 
the top is a hole, through whieli a cable or for i beentii’e rope, a man sitting by a board 
hawser passes. Near the ba.^^e are two lioles | with boles through wliieh the several strunds 
at right angles to each other ; through these, 1 pass, to see that all go properly together, 
pieces of wood are thrust corresponding to To see forty or fifty line powerful men busily 
the prongs or flukes of the anchor. The employed in the evening in sewing a cord 
whole weighs from 80 to 150 lbs., according betwixt each of the cloths of a sail—the sails 
to the size of the vessel, and answers very of a pattimar being often from seventy to 
well the purposes intended. Tljcse anchors ninety feet wide,—with the accompaniments 
are most commonly made of limestone, and of swarthy dames and children,—boats of 
are on the whole most siiitahlo. the most picturesque forms,—palm trees or 

Bombay fishermen are a st rong-made race an old IMahratta fort in the distance, and 
of men, and are the only laliourers in India fishing tackle eveiy where around,—is fre- 
amongst whom a groat degree of obesity is quently highly picturesque ; the sight being 
observed, —every fourth or fifth fisherman to mncli jnore pleasing than tho smells which 
be met with being more less corpulent— accompany tlie scene. 

some of them very much so indeed. They In tlie sea coasts c*f the South of India, 
are much given to the use of intoxicating Muriena maculata Ham. Bitch : Ophioce- 
di'inks, and are often to be met with in a pbahis striatus Bloch ; 0. Marnlius Buck, 
state of inebriety. They regulate tlicir 0. Gacbna Bach, Wallago (Silurus) attu, 
affairs very much after the mnnnerin which Bloch, W. Malaharici, Citv. ei Yah 
they are regulated by those of kindred pro- Heinibagrus (Bagrus) punctatus, Jerdon^ 
fessions in other parts of the world. A set of and Hypselobagrus (Silurus) cavasius, 
boats and nets belong to a dozen of fishermen, are dried and exported to the interior. But 0’ 
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insidiatrix, Bloch Afcherina, Forskalii, 
Ruppell, and species of Ambassis, Polyne- 
nius, Hemiramphus and Chsetodon are also 
largely exported. 

There is an import trade of fish into 
Ceylon, to the value of about £15,000. 
Fish are cured by smoking them as they 
do herrings in tiers, by damp rice straw. 
Serni-putrescont fish in some shape or 
other is a characteristic article of diet 
among all the races from the mountains 
of Sylhet to the islands of the Archipelago. 
On the Madras side where a boisterous surf 
beats for ever on the shore, the fishers use 
the catamaran and fishing lines, but nets | 
are also used and when shoals visit the I 
coast, great bag ncis several hundred yards 
long are thrown from masulah boats. | 

The great Irawady river and tlie seas in 
which the Mcrgui and Eastern Archipelagos 
are enclosed abound in llsli, and the Malays 
shoot their great stake nettings far into the 
ocean. The shallows between Penang and 
Province Wellesley are covered with such 
nets. The wealth of these Eastern rivers 
and seas is boundless, and we have seen a 
single Barman in a small canoe, in an hour 
in the morning capture seventy fisli, eacli be¬ 
tween one and two feet long. The fisher¬ 
men supplying the markets of Penang and 
Singapore are principally jiativcs of China. 
The fishing boats vary from one to three tons 
burden; tiioy are of a slight make and cal¬ 
culated to ply at but sliort distances from 
the shore. They are pulled by oars and sol- ■ 
dom carry sails. The nets arc made of 
twine, tanned with mangrove bark. The 
bamboo fishing-stakes arc clumsy contri¬ 
vances. That tliej^ answer well enough in 
fine weather is more owing to the riches of 
the sea and their sheltered position, than to 
the ingenuity of the contrivance or the du¬ 
rability of the materials. In nautical skill, 
the Chinese fishermen of the Straits settle¬ 
ments are far behind the Malays. The fish¬ 
mongers are also natives of China, but they 
form a class far superior to the fisliermen. 
Their trade comprizes the branches of 


Fresh Fish, 

Dried Fish, 

Isinglass (Pish Maws), 
Fish Roes, 

Red Fish, 


Sardines, 

Shark’s Fins, 
Balaclian, 

Fish Manure, and 
Tripang. 


Fresh fish ,—The fishermen dispose of their 
boat loads to the fishmongers who assort the 
different kinds in heaps, over which sea 
water is continually poured, and from these 
the daily customers are supplied. Although 
comparatively few kinds of fishes appear on 
the tables of Europeans, the Malays and 


Chinese are less nice in their selection, and 
reject but very few kinds. ’ 

Dried fish. —The daily surplus fish are 
cured by the fishmongers. The process 
commences with a partial abrasion of the 
scales, after which the larger fisnes are 
opened lengthwise and the intestines re¬ 
moved. Water is repeatedly poured over 
the fishes till blood and impurities have dis¬ 
appeared, when they are placed in casks in 
flat layers, between which is thrown a quan¬ 
tity of salt. In this state the fishes remain 
from 24 to 48 hours, when they are exposed 
to the sun, and frequently turned, till they 
are thoroughly dried. Tlie smaller kinds are 
not opened nor are they all salted before dry¬ 
ing in the sun. The little care bestowed upon 
the curing appears, however, to be sufficient 
for local consumption, and none of the 
settlements in the Straits export dried 
fish. Tlie pikul of 133}- lbs. sells from 3 
to 7 Spanish Dollars valued at 4s. 6d. Tho 
katty being 14 lb. of which lOO go to the 
picul. 

Islorflass^ Fish maios^ Flsh-soimds, or Air^ 
Bladders^ (Palogpong ikan or ari ari ikan of 
the Malays, loo-pa of the Chinese) appear to 
have formed an article of exportation from 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago as 
early as they became visited by the Chinese. 
Wlieu these people commenced to settle in 
the Stnaits, they not only there collected 
what are called tishmaws but also from dis¬ 
tant localities. Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, 
Bengal, Tenasserim and most of the Mala¬ 
yan Islands contribute to the annual supply, 
which is bought up by Chinese dealers at 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore. By them 
the maws are exported to China. This fact 
was noted by Mr. Crawfurd, but that the fish 
maws are isinglass, appears to have been the 
di.scovery of an anonymous correspondent in 
Furharfis Oriental Herald for January 1839. 
The personal exertions of Mr. McCelland 
have been mainly instrumental in adding 
isinglass to tlie articles of exportation from 
India to the European markets. Since 1842, 
Mr. W, T. Lewis, Assistant Resident Coun¬ 
sellor of Penang,has made some very success¬ 
ful attempts to improve the production of 
isiriglas.s in Prince of Wales Island. But 
European merchants tliero appear unwilling 
to engage in this novel branch of commerce, 
as the supply from want of proper care is 
uncertain, and procurable but in compara¬ 
tively small quantities. These, however, are 
not objections to tho Chinese dealers, as they 
are sure of a profitable and quick return on 
their outlay. The fishes from which isinglass 
is obtained at Penang are. 

Bates heptadactylus, (Ikau siyakup.) 
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Polynemus indicus, (Ikan kurow.) 
OfcoUthus biauritua, (Ikan salampae.) | 
Otolifchus ruber, (Jaraiig gigi.) 

Otolit.biis argenteua, (Jarang gigi.) 
Ofcolithua maculatua, (Jarang gigi.) 
Johnius diacantbua, (Ikan tarabareh.) 
Lobotes erafco, (Ikan batu.) 

Arina truncatns, (Ikan aaludu.) 

Arina arina, (Ikan aalndn.) 

Arina militaria, (Ikan aaludu.) 

The total quantities and value of fish 
maws imported into and from Prince of 
Wales Island, from 1832 to 1342, were 


IMPORT. 

EXPORT. 

1832--33 

Quantity 

Value 1 

1832—33|QnaTitit.y 

Value 

TO 

in Pikula 

in Dol- 

I'O 

ill Pikula. 

in Dol- 

1841—42 


lurs. 

1811—42 


lars. 

Total... 

1,323 

50,172 

Total...j 

1,039 

73,842 


Fish Roes, Red Flnli, and Sardines are con¬ 
diments and the species of fish used in their 
preparation, are Alausa toli, (Ikan trnboh,) 
Engraiilis Brownii, (Bnuga ayor or badah,) 
Dussnmieria acuta (Tambari-bulat) and Clu- 
peouia perforata, (Tamban-nepes or batnh.) 

Shdrlc's Fins .—The Chinese fishmongers 
of the Straits settlements obtain shark’s fins 
from the same localities which supply them 
■with fish maws. These fins are not exclu¬ 
sively selected from sharks (squali,) but 
equally from rays (raia^). Quantities exa¬ 
mined at Penang were composed of fins of 
the following genera : Stegostoma, Carcha- 
rias, Sphyrna, Pristis, Rhinobatus, Trygon, 
and Myliobatis. Of all fishes sharks and 
rays aro tho most valuable to Chinese. Tlie 
flesh and entrails of all, not even the electric 
rays (torpedinida}) excepted, are eaten 
either fresh or dried, the skin is used for 
polishing or converted into shagreen ; gela¬ 
tine is obtained from tho larger fins, glue 
from the smaller. All, except tho caudal 
fins, are cut at the root so as to leave as lit¬ 
tle flesh as possible. The root is dipped in 
wetted lime (Chunam)in the erroneous belief 
of preventing attacks of insects, and then the 
fens are dried in the sun. Those imported 
in tho Straits Settlements are packed pro¬ 
miscuously in gunny bags, each containing 
from one half to one pikul. According to 
the value in the Chinese market, the fish¬ 
mongers assort the fins in two kinds, “ white” 
and “ black.” The white consist exclusively 
of the dorsal fins, which are on both sides of 
a uniform light colour and reputed to yield 
more gelatine than the other fins. In China 
the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 30 


to 40 Spanish Dollars per Pikul of white 
fins. The pectoral, ventral and anal fins 
pass under the denomination of black fins. 
The colour, however, varies according to the 
species from buff’ to grey or brown, and most 
of them are of two different colours, the 
upper surface being dark, the lower light. 
The black fins, for obvious reasons the most 
numerous, are supposed to yield a compara¬ 
tively small quantity of gelatine and sell in 
China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars per 
pikul, Mr. W. T. Lewis communicated 
the aiinexed table, shewing the quantity of 
shark’s fins imported into and exported 
during 10 years, from 1832 to 1842, from 
Penang to China. 


IMPORT. 

EXPORT. 

1832—33 

TO 

1811—42 

Quantity 
in Pikuls. 

Value ill 

Spanish 

Dollars. 

1832—33 

TO 

1811—42 

Quantity 
in Pikuls. 

Value in 
Spanish 
Dollars. 

Total... 

1,350 

19,21G 

Total... 

3,177 

48,036 


Bahichan ,—is a condiment prepared from 
small fishes, of all descriptions, and shell fish. 
The ingredients are placed in a pit to undergo 
fermentation, and afterwards dried, pounded 
atid preserved with spices. With tho 
Malays, Siamese, Burmese and Cochin 
Cldnese, Balachan has become a necessary 
of life, as it serves to season the daily food of 
these nations. 

Fish Manure .—Tho smallest fishes, and all 
offal are employed in the spice plantations 
by the Chinese gardeners and agriculturists 
of Penang, who consider the fluid in which 
fishes have been salted very useful manure 
in cocoanut plantations. In addition to the 
preceding, there are two animal productions 
of the eastern seas, which also are considered 
fishes by tho Chinese. Th(3y are the dried 
Holothurioidea?, called Tripang, Swala or 
Beche de mar, and the Cuttle fishes. Of both, 
large quantities are annually collected and 
dried for the market in China. The naked 
Cephalopods are not only eaten fresh, but one 
species, a Loligo, forms in its dried state a 
considerable article of traffic. The prepara¬ 
tion consists in removing the ink-bag with¬ 
out laying open tho mantle. After all im¬ 
purities have been removed by water the 
molliisk is submitted to a slight pressure and 
ultimately exposed to the sun. Small 
bundles of one katty weight are tied np 
with slips of ratan, and enclosed in cases 
holding ten katties and upwards. The 
Pikul sells at the rate of 14 to 16 Spanish 
Dollars. {Bcng. As. Soc, Jour. No. 208.) 
Along the Asiatic coasts, the high price 
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obtained for the superior and well manufac¬ 
tured isinglass affords inducements not to bo 
expected elsewhere, but all the parts of fish, 
as the flesh, the roe, and the sounds, can 
be turned to account, much of the fish caught 
must be everywhere consumed for food, 
but considerable quantities are dried, and 
form articles of commerce, as do shark-fins 
and fish-maws. The sounds of many Indian 
fishes might, like sturgeons, yield isinglass, 
while fish-glue and fish-oil might be obtain¬ 
ed from others. The natives of Asia are not 
unacquainted with the modes of preserving 
fish. The roe appears among their articles 
of Materia Medica under the name of 
Butarookh, and Mr.Crawfurd and Dr.Cantor 
inform us, that the roe of enormous size of 
a kind of Shad which frequents the great 
river of Siak in Sumatra, constitutes an 
article of commerce: while the Balachang of 
the Eastern Seas, theGna-pi of the Barmans, 
consisting of small fish with prawns and 
shrimps, first fermented and then dried, gives 
rise to a considerable traffic, as no food is 
deemed palpatablo without it, and its use 
extends to every country from China to 
Bengal. That prepared at Mergui is ex¬ 
cellent, only inferior to anchovy paste, by 
being over powerful. In Java and Sumatra 
a preparation of small fish with red rice, 
having the appearance of anchovies, and the 
colour of red cabbage, is esteemed as a 
delicacy. It is the famed “ red-fish’’ condi¬ 
ment of those regions. So in India, 
the preparation called Tamarind fish, is 
much prized as a relish, the acid of 
the tamarind being made use of for pre¬ 
serving fish cut in transverse slices : the 
demand for dried fish exists in every part of 
Asia, and isinglass is in request both in Eu¬ 
rope and China. It might perhaps become 
an article of consumption even in India, as it 
is mentioned in their systems of Materia 
Medica by the name of ghurree-al-sumak 
and sureshum malice, that is fish-glue, and 
is described as a good diet for patients in a 
decline. The Sele combines the advantages 
of fineness of flavour, with wliolesomeness as 
food ; while considerable in size, it is migra¬ 
tory in habit and enters the Bengal rivers in 
great shoals in the cold weather. Its swim¬ 
ming bladder is of value as an article of com¬ 
merce, ^and its flesh, in a fresh state, is es¬ 
teemed as food; this would become still more 
valuable if it could be properly cured. In 
China, the consumption of salted provisions 
i» very general. There also, in consequence 
of the immense quantities of both sea and 
river fish which are daily caught, and the 
rapidly putrescent nature of that species of 
provision*a considerable portion is cured with 


salt and dried in the sun, the haut gout 
which accompanies it being rather a recom¬ 
mendation to the taste of the Chinese. 
Indeed it is one of their most favorite, as well 
as general articles of food, and they even 
overcame their prejudice or indifference for 
whatever is foreign, on the occasion of salted 
Cod being introduced for two or three yeai’S 
in English ships, the somewhat decayed con¬ 
dition in which it reached China being said 
to have been anything but a drawback. This 
species of cargo, besides its disagreeable 
nature and the injurious effect which it might 
have on some delicate articles of shipment, 
was found during the voyage to breed a 
peculiar insect, which from the readiness 
with which it bored into the planks and 
timbers of a ship, was considered as danger¬ 
ous, and accordingly the import was greatly 
discontinued. 

Sir A. Burnes represents “the mariner 
of Cutch in the present day. as truly, 
adventurous, putting to sea for a trifling 
reward, and stretching boldly across the 
ocean of Arabia, the Red Sea, and the Coasts 
of Zanzebar in Africa. The Sea vessels of 
Kurachee sail to Muscat, Bombay, and the 
Malabar Coast, and he describes the fish¬ 
ing-boats at the mouths of the Indus as 
good sea-boats, sailing very quickly, and 
as numerous, because the fisheries there 
are extensive, and form a source of 
commerce on the South-Eastern part of the 
Peninsula of India. In Ceylon as also in 
China, the Pearl fisheries are of considera- 
able value. Dr. Cantor states that at the 
mouths of the Canges, the fishermen have 
sea-going boats, which they build themselves, 
and that they are a superior description of 
Indian sailors, of much more industrious 
habits than the majority of tho natives of 
India. Still further to the eastward, we see 
the Burmese and Siamese almost living in 
boats, and the Malays most formidable as 
pirates in tho Indian Seas. Mr. Crawfurd 
represents the Eastern Islanders as expert 
fishermen, and that there is no art which 
they carry to such perfection as fishing, 
which the nature of their climate allows 
them to practise, with hardly any interrup¬ 
tion, from one end of the year to the other; 
the fishing boats proceeding to sea with the 
land-breeze at an early hour of the morning, 
and returning with the sea-breeze a little after 
noon. The fisheries afford a most valuable 
branch of their commerce, as a great variety 
of their fish are dried in the sun, or salted 
and dried, and sent by the inhabitants of the 
coast in large quantities into the interior of 
the Islands, or transmitted to every part 
of tho Archipelago. 
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" 5^] Dr. Cantor has particularly called atten- 
■ to the importance of attending to, and 
(encouraging the Sunderbun sea fishery, 
Vhich is carried on to a very small extent, 
chiefly because the distance to Calcutta is 
too great to allc/w of the carriage of fish in 
a fresh state. The only class of fishermen 
•who have sea-built boats inhabit villages 
situated near the entrance of the Hoogly. 
Their chief and most profitable employment 
consists in attending with their boats, on 
the shipping entering and leaving the river 
for which they receive 10 rupees per diem. 
Whenever this employment fails, they resort 
to work with their nets, which they drag 
during high water along the coasts of the 
Sunderbuns. Two or three times are gene¬ 
rally speaking sufiScient to load a boat with 
fishes and shell-fish (a truly prodigious 
quantity being brought up in a few hauls). 
The larger portion of the prize which is not 
consumed or otherwise disposed of on the 
spot, is then preserved. This process con- 
'^ists simply in dividing the fish, taking out 
the viscera, and spreading them in the suii 
till they become sufficiently dried. The 
Polynemus suliah, or Saccolih, enters the 
mouths of the Ganges in shoals. The Khar- 
rah, qr Indian Mackerel, a species of Thyn- 
nu8, is rather uncommon in that estuary, 
but it must bo found iu abundance off' the 
Burmese coast, as from thence, great num¬ 
bers in a dried state are annually imported 
into Bengal. The cartilaginous fishes, he 
states, abound in numbers and species, 
and are remarkable for their wide geographi¬ 
cal distribution. The Sharks enter the 
rivers to a considerable distance from the 
sea. Shark skin, ho says, is used by the 
native workmen for polishing wood and 
ivory; and Shark-fins are largely ex¬ 
ported to China. Of the better known 
saltwater fishes of a wider geographical 
.distribution, such, for instance, as are 
valued as articles of food, at the three 
distant points, Calcutta, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay, the market of the first is tbo least rich 
in varieties in consequence of iis greater 
distance from the sea. The abundance of 
the supply, however, makes up for what it 
wants in variety and the great demand for 
fish affords a livelihood to great numbers of 
fishermen, who every night spread their nets 
in the river and in the salt-water lake. The 
rliates nobilis, different species of Polynemus, 
rtmd the Mngil corsula daily cover the tables 
mi Europeans, who will more readily recog- 
Bise these fishes under the names of the 
Begti or Cockup, Sudjeh, Tupsi (Mango 
fish), and the Indian Mullet. At the Sand- 
* ^beads may be found some of those delicious , 


fishes, which are more familiar to 
dents of Madras and Bombay; for inStanoOf 
the Indian Soles, the Boll-fish, and^ abqye 
all, the black and white Pomfrets, and the 
Bummalo, which latter, in a dried state, 
is known by the name of the Bombay duck.' 
Of these, the Indian Mullet is the most 
widely distributed, being common in th® 
Straits of Malacca, the Bay of Bengal, the 
. Persian Gulf and the Red Sea also at the 
I Cape of Good Hope. The bazaars in Cal¬ 
cutta, Dr. Cantor remarks, are dlways 
stocked with an ample supply of dry fish, 
which is consumed partly by the European 
and native shipping of that port and partly 
by the poorer classes of Bengal, and the 
Upper Provinces. Cargoes of tliis article 
are annually imported by the Burmese and 
Arabs. These dried fishes consist chiefly 
of the Bummalo, the above named Siluroid 
fish, which sells in Calcutta at the rate of 
four or five rupees a hundred, in Indian 
Mullet, the Sudjeh, the Begti and the Khar- 
rali or Indian mackerel. The demand for 
dried fish exists all along the coasts of the 
Peninsula. At Bombay large quantities of 
the Bummalo, are comsumed and exported. 
At the mouths of the Indus, the fishery is 
extensive and some fish sounds aro there 
procured,perhaps those of the Polynemus,but 
they may also be those of other fish ; as the 
specimens of fishmaws are very different in 
form from the isinglass sent from Bengal. 
Dr. McClelland, in bis paper, calls attention 
to the very important subject of increasing 
the supply of fish in the interior of India. 
Wherever there are any large pieces of water 
for the purposes of irrigation, as in the Pe¬ 
ninsula of India, these he conceives might 
support quantities of fish, if proper kinds 
were selected, and pains taken to "destroy 
the injurious animals, in the season when 
the water is sufficiently low for the purpose. 
He also suggests that at the different sani¬ 
taria. which have been established in the 
mountains, it would be desirable and easily 
practicable to form rivaria, which would 
at all times yield a supply of fish. This 
might, as he suggests, be done by dam¬ 
ming up a portion of some of the 
valleys through which tlie mountain 
streams pass. Ho also further recommends 
that the natives of India should turn their 
attention to the curing of fish in districts 
where they are abundant, and sending them 
to others where they are less so, and for con¬ 
sumption at seasons when fresh fish becomes 
scarce. The cold season, from Novex^ber 
to February, when most fishes are tak(^|V,m 
short, the fishermen not having the m^ns 
of curing their fish, h^ye nothing to 
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late them to any exertion, beyond what can 
be consumed when fresh. Had the fisher¬ 
man the means of preserving the result of 
his labors, his chief market would com¬ 
mence when the fishing season ends, and his 
industry would then become a permanent 
benefit to himself and to the country at large. 
Mr. Crawfurd, after stating that the fisheries 
of the Indian islands form the most valuable 
branch of their commerce, and that a great 
variety of the fish caught, are dried in the 
Bun, proceeds to observe, that ordinary 
dried fish form no portion of the foreign ex¬ 
ports of the Indian Islands but three singu¬ 
lar modifications of it do, Fish-rnavvs, Shark- 
fins, and Tripang, all of which are sent to 
China in large quantity. The Tripang, 
Swala, or Beche de Mar, often called Sea 
Slug, one of the tribe of Holothiiria, is an 
unseemly looking molluscous animal, which 
constitutes, in quantity and value, one of 
the most considerable articles of the exports 
of the Indian Islands to China. There are 
fisheries of Tripang in every Island of the 
Indian Archipelago, from Sumatra to New 
Guinea, and upwards of not less than 8,000 
cwt. are yearly sent to China from Macassar, 
the price ranging from 8 Spanish Dollars 
per picul to 20, and as high as 115, accord¬ 
ing to the quality. The same author states, 
that Shark-fins are exported to China from 
every maritime country, between the Arabian 
Gulf and the East Indian Islands. A picul 
of shark-fins usually sells in China as high 
as 32 Spanish Dollars, or £6 Is. per cwt. 
which high price makes it evident, that 
they are only articles of luxury for the use of 
the rich. In the market of Macassar the ordi¬ 
nary price is about 15 Spanish Dollars, or 
£2 16s. 8^d. per cwt- Of the three sub¬ 
stances mentioned by Mr. Crawfurd as ex¬ 
ported from the Indian Islands, one only re¬ 
mains to be noticed, and this is Fish-maws. 
But of this he merely says that it is a fa¬ 
vourite article of the strange luxury of the 
inhabitants of that country, often bringing 
as high as 75 Spanish Dollars per picul or 
£14, 3s. 6d. per cwt, in the market of Canton. 
Raw dried split fish are abundantly cured 
(without salt) in Tibet; they are caught in 
the Yaru and great lakes of Kamchoo, 
Dobtah, and Yarbru, and are chiefly carp, 
and allied fish, which attain a large size. 

It is one of the most remarkable facts in the 
Zoology of Asia, that no trout or salmon in¬ 
habit any of the rivers that ddbouche into 
the Indian Ocean (the so-called Himalayan 
trout is a species of carp). This widely 
distributed natural order of fish (Salmo- 
nidas) is^ however, found in the Oxus, and in 
all the rivers of Central Asia that flow north 


and west, and the Salmo orientalis, M’CleU 
land, (‘‘ Calcutta Jour. Nat. Hist.** iii, page 
283), was caught by Mr. Griffith {Journals 
page 403) in the Bamian river (north of 
the HindooKoosh) which flows into theOxns, 
and whose waters are separated by one nar¬ 
row mountain ridge from those of the feeders 
of the Indus. The central Himalayan rivers 
often rise in Tibet from lakes full of fish, but 
have none (at least during the rains) in that 
rapid part of their course from 10,000 to 
14,00() feet of elevation : below that, fish 
abound, but, it is believed, invariably of dif¬ 
ferent species from those found at the sources 
of the .same rivers. The nature of the tropical 
ocean into which all the Himalayan rivers 
debouche, is no doubfc the proximate cause 
of the absence of Salmonida9. Sir John 
Richardson (Fishes of China Seas, &c., “ in 
Brit. Ass. Rep. &c.**) says that no species 
of the order has been found in the Chinese 
or eastern Asiatic seas. (Hooker Him. Jou/r, 
vol. ii. page 183. Jo. Irtd. Archipelago), 
There are no seas in the world more 
abounding in esculent fish than those 
of tlie Asiatic Archipelago, and a few of 
them are of excellent flavour. Pish 
constitutes the chief animal aliment of 
all the inhabitants, and everywhere of those 
of the sea-coast who are by profession fisher¬ 
men. Among the best fisheries are those of 
the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
those of the entire Straits of Malacca, of 
the northern coast of Java, and of all the 
coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with those of 
the Philippine Islands. The taking of the 
mother-of-pearl oyster, the pearl-oyster in a 
few places, of the holothurion or tripang, 
and of the shell tortoise, form valuable 
branches of the Malayan fisheries. ( Crawfurd* s 
Dictiomrg, page 138.) In China, the various 
modes of catching and rearing fish exhibit 
the contrivance and skill of the Chinese 
quite as much as their agricultural opera¬ 
tions. According to the Repository, at least 
one tenth of the population derive their food 
from the water, and necessity leads them to 
invent and try many ingenious ways of se¬ 
curing the finny tribes. Nets are woven of 
hempen thread, and boiled in a solution of 
gambier (Uncaria gambler) to preserve them 
from rotting. The smacks which swarm 
along the coast go out in pairs, partly that 
the crews may afford mutual relief and pro¬ 
tection, but chiefly to join in dragging the 
net fastened tb their boats. In the shallqwe 
of rivers, rows of heavy poles are 
down, and nets secured to them, which aim 
examined and changed at every tide. Those 
who attend these nets, moreover, attach 
scoops or drag-nets to their boats, so loaded 
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that they will sink and gather the sole, ray, 
and other fish feeding near the bottom. Lift¬ 
ing nets, 20 feet square, are suspended from 
poles elevated and depressed by a hawser 
worked by a windlass on shore; the nets are 
baited with the whites of eggs spread on the 
meshes. Cormorants are trained in great 
numbers in the eastern provinces to capture 
fish, and are sometimes under such good 
order that they will disperse at a given signal, 
and return with their prey without the pre- 
eaution of a neck-ring. A single'-boatman 
oan easily oversee twelve or fifteen of these 
birds, and although hundreds may be out 
upon the water, each one knows its own 
master. If one seize a fish too heavy for it 
alone, another comes to his assistance, and 
the two carry it aboard. The birds them¬ 
selves are fed on bean-curd, and eels or fish. 
They lay eggs when three years old, which 
are often hatched under barn-yard hens, and 
the chickens fed with eel’s blood and hash. 
They do not fish during the summer months. 
The price of a pair varies from $ 5 to $ 8. 
Mussels are caught in small cylindrical bas¬ 
ket traps, attached to a single rope, and 
floated with the tide near the bottom. 
The rearing of fish is an important pursuit, 
and the spawn is sometimes deposited in 
proper vessels, and placed in favorable posi- 
tions for hatching. The Bulletin Universal 
for 1839 asserts that in some parts of China, 
the spawn so taken is carefully placed in an 
ampty egg-shell, and the whole closed : the 
is then replaced in the nest, and after 
the hen has sat a few days upon it,reopened, 
and the spawn placed in vessels of water 
warmed by the sun, where it soon hatches. 
Shell-fish and luollusks, both fresh and salt 
are abundant in the Chinese market, but they 
have not been examined scientifically. Oys¬ 
ters of a good quality are common along the 
^ast, and a species of Mactra, or sand clam, 
is fished up near Macao. The Pearl river 
affords two or three kinds of freshwater 
shell-fish, of the genus Mytilus, which are 
obtained by dredging. The prawns, shrimps, 
crab, crawfish, and other kinds of Crustacea 
met with are not less abundant than pala¬ 
table, one species of crawfish, as large, but 
not taking the place of the lobster called j 
*‘laug bai,” or dragon crab, cuttle-fish of three 
or four kinds, and the large king crab (Poly¬ 
phemus), are all eaten by the Chinese, 
ihou^ not relished by others. The true 
cod lias not been observed on the Chi¬ 
nese coast, but several species of Serra- 
HUB (as Plectropoma susuki, Serranus shih- 
pan,^megaohir, Ao.) generally called “ship- 
pan” by the natives and garoupa byfomgners, 
are common about Macao, and considered 


the most delicate flavoured of any in the 
markets. Another common and delicious 
fish is the Polynemus tetradactylus or bynni- 
carp, usually called salmon by foreigners, 
isinglass is prepared from its skin. The 
pomfret, or “stangyu”of theChinese(Stroma- 
teus argenteus), is a good pan-fish, but not 
so delicate as the sole-fish, many species of 
which abound in the shallows of the Bogue. 
Two or three species of mackerel, the Scice- 
na liicida, an ophiocephalus, the mdllet, the 
white rice fish and a kind of shad, complete 
the list of good table fish found in the mar¬ 
kets of Canton. (Williams" Middle Kingdom^ 
Vol. ii. p. 110, 169, 270, and 272.) Immense 
quantities of fish says Mr. Fortune are 
daily caught in the Chinese rivers. Their 
mode of catching them is ingenious and 
amusing. One day he was goingnp a consi¬ 
derable distance in a boat, and set out a lit¬ 
tle before low water, that he might have the 
full benefit of the flow of the tide, and get as 
far up as possible before it turned. On the 
side of the river, a few miles above Ning-po, 
he observed some hundreds of small boats 
anchored, each containing two or three men *, 
and the tide turning just as he passed, the 
whole fleet was instantly in motion, rowing 
and sculling up the river with the greatest 
rapidity. As soon as the men reached a 
favourable part of the stream they cast out 
their nets and began to make a loud noise, 
splashing with their oars and sculls with the 
intention, he supposed,of driving the fish into 
the nets. After remaining in this spot for 
about a quarter of an hour, all the boats set 
off again, farther up, for the next station, 
when the crew commenced again in the 
same noisy manner, and so on for a long way 
up the river, as long as the tide was flow- 
ing ; they theu returned with the ebb loaded 
with fishes for the next morning’s market. 
There is another curious mode of catching 
fish, which ho frequently saw in the north¬ 
ern Chinese provinces, fish abound in all the 
Chinese rivers and lakes of the north: in¬ 
deed every little pond swarms with them and 
the fish catcher in these places is literally am¬ 
phibious. He is to be seen perfectly naked,half¬ 
walking, half-swimming ; now he raises hig 
arms and hands above his head, and, bringing 
them down, strikes a sharp blow upon the 
water, making a loud and splashing noise. 
His feet are not idle; they warn him that a 
fish is at hand, and they are now feeling for 
him amongst the mud at the bottom of the 
pond. The next moment the fisherman has 
disappeared: be is now under water, and he 
remains so long that you think something 
has happened to him. There is, however, 
no cause of fear: a few seconds more and be 
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ftppdarFi, rubbing his face and eyes with one 
hand, and in the other triumphantly hold- 
up the fish which he has just cap¬ 
tured. It is immediately placed safely in )iis 
basket, and the work goes on as before. The 
surface of the water is struck and splashed, 
in order to frighten the fish which are 
swimming amongst the feet of the China¬ 
men. Being frightened, they div^e imme¬ 
diately to the bottom amongst tlie mud, 
where they are felt by the feet, and are 
soon taken by these export divers. But 
the most singular of all the methods of catch¬ 
ing fish in China is thaf. of training and em¬ 
ploying a large species of cormorant for this 
purpose, generally called the fishing cormo¬ 
rant. These are certainly wonderful birds. 
I ha^e^he says, frequently met with them on 
the canals and lakes in the interior, and, had 
I not seen with my own eyes their extraordi¬ 
nary docility, I should have had great diffi¬ 
culty in bringing my mind to believe what 
autliors have said about them. The first 
time I saw them was on a canal a few miles 
from Ning-po. I was then on my way to a 
celebrated temple in that quarter, where I 
intended to remain for some time, in order 
to make collections of objects of natural his¬ 
tory in the neighbourliood. When the birds 
came in sight, I immediately made my boat¬ 
men take in our sail, and we remained sta¬ 
tionary for sometime to observe their pro¬ 
ceedings. There were two small boats, con¬ 
taining one man and about ten or twelve 
birds in each. The birds were standing 
perched on the sides of the little boat, and 
apparently had just arrived at the fishing 
ground, and were about to commence opera¬ 
tions. They were now ordered out of the 
boats by their masters, and so well trained 
were they, that ihey went on the water im¬ 
mediately, scattered themsfdves over the 
canal, and be^gan to look for fish. They have 
a beautiful sea green eye, and,quick as light¬ 
ning, they see and dive upon the finny 
tribe, which, once cauglit in the sharp-notch¬ 
ed bill of the bird, never by any possibility 
can escape. The cormorant now rises to the 
surface with the fish in its bill, and the mo¬ 
ment he is seen by the Chinaman be is called 
back to the boat. As docile as a dog, he 
swims after his master, and allowtj himself to 
be pulled into the San-pan, where he dis¬ 
gorges his prey,and again resumes his labours. 
And, what is more wonderful still, if one of 
the cormorants gets hold of a fish of largo 
size, so large that he would have some diffi- 
cutly in taking it to the boat, some of the 
others, seeing his dilemma, hasten to bis 
assistance, and with their eftbrts united cap¬ 
ture the hnimal and haul it to the boat. 


Sometimes a bird seemed to get lazy or play* 
ful, and swam about without attending to hie 
business ; and then the Chinaman, with a 
long bamboo, which he also used for propelU 
ing the boat, struck the water near whera 
the bird was, without, however, hurting 
him, calling out to him at the same time in 
an angry tone. Immediately, like the truant 
school boy who neglects his lessons and ii 
found out, the cormorant gives up his play 
and resumes his labours. A small string is 
put round the neck of the bird, to prevent 
him from swallowing the fish which ha 
catches; and great care is taken that this 
string is placed and fastened so that it will 
not slip farther down upon his neck and 
choke him, which otherwise it would bo 
very apt to do. Since I first saw thesa 
birds on the Ning-po canal I have had 
opportunities of inspecting them and their 
operations in many other parts of China, 
more particularly in the country between 
the towns of Hang-chow-foo and Shanghai. 
I also saw great numbers of them on the river 
Min, near Foo-chovv-foo. They sell at a 
high price even amongst the Chinese them¬ 
selves—I believe from six to eight dollars per 
pair, that is, from 30s. to 403.:—“ The 
tish-catcliing birds eat small fish, yellow 
eels and pulse-jelly. At 5 P. M. every 
day each bird will eat six taels (eight 
ounces) of eels or fish, and a catty of 
pulse jelly. They lay eggs after three years, 
and in the fourth or fifth month. Hens aro 
used to incubate the eggs. When about to 
lay, their faces turn red, and then a good hen 
must be set upon the eggs. The date must bo 
clearly written upon the shells of the eggs laid, 
and they will hatch in twenty-five days. When 
hatched, they take the young and put them 
upon cotton, spread upon some warm water, 
and feed them with eel’s blood for five days. 
After five days they can be fed with eel’s flesh 
chopped fine, and great care must be taken 
in watching them. When fishing, a straw tie 
must be put upon tbeir necks, to prevent 
them from swallowing the fish when they 
catch them. In the eighth or ninth month 
of the year they will daily descend into the 
water at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
catch fish until five in the afternoon, when 
they will come on shore. They will continue 
to go on in this way until the third month, 
after which time they cannot fish until the 
eighth month comes round again. The mala 
is easily known from the female, in being 
generally alarger bird,and in having a darker, 
and more glossy feather, but more particu¬ 
larly in the size of the head, the head of the 
male being large and that of the female 
small’* Such are the habits of this extra 
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Ojrdinary bird. As the months named in the 
note just quoted refer to the Chinese calendar, 
it follows that these birds do not fish in the 
snmmer months, but commence in autumn, 
about October, and end about May—periods 
agreeing nearly with the eighth and third 
month of the Chinese year. (Fortune's 
Wanderings page 104 to 113.) 

Chinese fishermen When they take one of 
those huge Rhizostoma which abound on 
the coast, rub the animal with pulverized 
alum to g^ve a degree of coherence to the 
gelatinous mass. 

In Borneo in the enclosures of stakes, 
drag-nets, casting-nets, traps, placed so 
as to swing to each tide, and hook and 
line are largely used: prawns^^ shrimps, 
and small fish are taken with hand- 
nets in the fine season. The quantity 
of fish taken by these various con¬ 
trivances is enormous. They are salted 
and dried, and sent into the interior of the 
country. The river fish in general are not 
so much esteemed as those taken at sea, 
though they also are frequently caught, 
principally by means of hooks and lines at¬ 
tached to the light wood called plye, already 
described. Pieces of the wood, cut into the 
shape of birds, may frequently be seen float¬ 
ing down with the tide, to eaclf ‘ of which is 
attached, at the neck, a strong line supporting 
a baited hook. The proprietor is generally 
not far off, and, on the float bobbing under 
water, soon seizes it, and captures the fish 
which has taken the hook, but though large, 
cannot keep the light float under water. A 
fine fish called in Borneo ‘ ikan making,’ is 
the one most frequently caught in this man¬ 
ner. Low*8 Sarawak^ p. 160. Oal. Journ. 
Nat, Hist, Hi, 293. Crawfurd's, Lictionary p. 
188. Dr. Buist in Bombay Times, Sir John 
Richardson in Rep, B. Ass, William's Mid^ 
die Kingdom, Vol, ii pp, 110 272. Hooker's 

Him. Journal ii, 183. Fortune's Residence 
among the Chinese p. 372. Fortune's Wander¬ 
ings, Dr. H. Day in M. Med. Journ. 

FISHER ISLAND. A low level island 
bounding theN. W. side of Malacca Road.— 
Horshirgh. 

FISHER ISLAND, a group of two or three 
barren rocks off the coast of Cochin China, lie 
to the N. B. of Tree Island. 
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During the past seventy years this branch 
of the Natural History of the East Indies,has 
received the attention of many learned Zoolo¬ 
gists. The voluminous work by Baron 
Cuvier and M. Valenciennes, “ Histoire Na- 
turelle des Poissons” published in Paris in 
1828 and following years, was of great value 
to science. A beautiful volume of much im¬ 
portance the Fauna Japoiiica, was published 
in 1847,by M. M. Ph. Fr. de Siebold, C. J. 
Temminck, H. Schlcgel and W. de Haan, 
(Lugduni, Batavorum 1847.) Prior to that, 
in 1802, there had appeared Dr. Patrick 
Russell’s book in two volumes, containing 
the descriptions and figures of 200 fishes 
collected at Vizagapatarn on the coast of 
Coromandel. In 1841, there was issued at 
Berlin, the Systeraatische Bescbreibung der 
Plagiostomen, by Dr. J. Muller ^nd Dr. J. 
Henle which included several of the genera 
and species of the seas in the South and East 
of Asia. Dr. McLelland of the Bengal 
Army in 1842, in the Calcutta Journal of Na¬ 
tural History described the Fresh water 
fishes which Dr. Griffith had collected, 
and in 1843 he described a collection 
made at Chusan and Ning-po. In 1851, 
Mr. J. W. Bennett published “ A selec¬ 
tion of rare and curious fishes found on 
the coast of Ceylon. Dr. Ruppell and 
M. Peters had described the fishes of the 
Rod Sea and southwards to Mozambique 
and the fishes near tlio Cape were described 
by Dr. Smith, Dr. Day, in 1865, published 
his fishes of Malabar, the nineteen new 
species in which were lodged in the British 
Museum. For many years from 1845 to 
1860 Dr. P, Bleeker in numerous contribu¬ 
tions, on the fishes of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, added greatly to the stock of know¬ 
ledge of the fauna of the region from 
Penang to Japan. Mr. E. Blyth, so long the 
Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Mu¬ 
seum, in the Bengal Asiatic Society Journal, 
from time to time, published notices of fish, 
and Mr. T. C. Jerdon, a Medical Officer of 
the Madras Army in the Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal, gave several contribu¬ 
tions on the fresh water and on the salt water 
fishes of the Peninsula. But the most re¬ 
cent of all the writers on this branch of 
science is Dr. A. Gunther, who, in addition to 
all that he had written in the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society, and other Journals, in 
the years 1860 to 1868, brought out seven 
volumes of a Catalogue of the fishes in the 
collection of the British Museum, and in 1866, 
conjointly with Lieut.-Colonel L, Playfair, 
published an illustrated volome on th# 
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Fieliesof Zanzibar,the Seychelles andChagos tanks fish will feed from the hand; and in 
Islands. Prom the continuity of the waters the Mahanaddy, where it is three miles 
from Suez in the Red Sea and from the East broad, he tells us, {Travels f, 9) fish will 
Coast of Africa through the IndianOcean,and follow for miles for a little burnt rice. 
Bayof Bengal,into the seas of theArchipelago, The amphibious snake-head fish (Ophio- 
around Australia and into the Pacific and ^ephalus amphibeus) occurs in the fresh 
Polynesia it is probable that many of the waters of Burmah, but the natives regard 
fishes which are now only known as inhabit- them with superstitious awe and do not eat 
ing a particular Sea, will be found through- them. They have a legerid that they were 
out that line of ocean and that the great natu- formerly men, changed into fish for their 
ral barriers will be found to be Cape Horn sins, and the Pwo Karen of Tavoy say that 
and the Cape of Good Hope on the South, if people eat them they will be transformed 
to pass either of which capes, would throw into lions. The Boura chang, a fish of 
the fish of tho tropical seas into cold regions. Boutan, is believed by the natives to fall from 
In 1822 there had appeared in a 4to heaven, from the circumstance of its being 
volume, Dr. Hamilton’s Account of the found after rain far from the water. In the 
fishes found in the River Ganges and its neighbourhood of Tavoy are two small current- 
branches, with a volume of Plates. Dr. less basins in the Pagaya river at the foot of 
McClelland has written on the Indian pagoda crowned precipices, one to two hnn- 
Cyprinidee in the As, Res, xix. p. 217. dred feet high. The fish, a species of barbel, 
Colonel Sykes wrote on the fishes of the (Barbus Mortonius) are held sacred to the 
Deckau in tho transactions of the Zoologi- pagodas by the bud'dhists and come in 
cal Society. “ Fische ans Cascbemir” were de- shoals for rice thrown to them by passers bye, 
scribed by M. M. vonllngel and Heckel. as fearless of man as the basking deer 
The fishes of Japan were described by Dr. that drink their waters. Mr. Hodgson 
Sir John Richardson. In 18G6, appeared Lt.- mentions a similar tameness amongst 
Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. Gunthers work the large gold fish at Japan. No sooner did 
on the fishes of Zanzibar. Dr. Kelaart of they see his little girl coming to the edge 
Ceylon, paid much attention to the Ichthyo- of the water, than they almost rose from 
logy of the Island, and Dr. Theodore Cantor their natural element to grasp and gasp, with 
furnished in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s open mouths, at the broad, biscuit, or cake 
Journal a minute account of 307 fishes of which she was half afraid to offer them, 
the Malay Archipelago. Almost all of these {Hodgson''8 Nagasaki^ p, 75). Professor 
authors confined tlieir descriptions to the Oldham, also, tells us that in the middle 
distinctive features of the fish, but Dr. Buist of the Irawadi, about thirty miles above 
of Bombay, Sir John Bo wring, Sir J. E. the town of Tsengoo and opposite the 
Tennant, Dr. Cantor, Dr. Mason and small village of Thika-dan, on nearing the 
Mr. Bonynge have given a few interesting island, the head man in the boat called out 
notices of their habits. The hindu races who tet-tet ! tet-tet ! saying he was calling the 
worship in addition to the works of their fish. On coming down to the boat again, 
own hands, so many varied products and Mr. Oldham found it surrounded on both 
so large a number of mammals and sides with about fifty large fish, some three 
reptiles, do not, seemingly, worship fish. In or four feet long; a kind of blunt-nosed 
their religion the Jm/ara is the Fish broad-mouthed dog fish. In one group 

Incarnation of Vishnu, in which he preserves which he studied more than others there 
a king named Mann, with the seeds of all were ten. These were at one side of the 
things, in an ark, during the deluge, which boat, nearly half their bodies protruded 
happened in order to kill Somukasura who vertically from the water, their months all 
had stolen the Vedas, and hidden them gaping wide. The boatmen were feeding 
in the sea. A tank or pond with all its them with some of the rice prepared for their 
contents may, however, with the hindoos, be own dinners, by throwing little pellets down 
devoted to a deity, and Colonel Tod men- the throats of the fish. Each fish, as it got 
tions that when, one day, he had thrown something to eat, sunk, and having swal- 
his net into a lake, which abounded with a lowed the portion came back to the boat side 
variety of fish, his pastime was interrupted for more. The men continued occasionally 
by a message from the regent, Zalim Sing: their cry pf tet-tet-tet ! and putting their 
to tell Captain Tod thatKotah and all around hands ov^r the gunwale of the boat, stroked 
it are at his disposal; but these fish belong down the^fish on the back precisely as they 
to Kaniya.” On which, of course, heimmedi- would stroke a dog. This was kept up for 
ately desisted, and the fish were returned to nearly half an hour moving the boat slightly 
the safe ghard of the deity. In such sacre^ | about, and invariably the fish came at call 
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«ud were fed as before. The only effect which a sudden fall of rain a tank or pond had 
the stroking down or ^jpatting on the back overflowed and swept the fish down into the 
eeenied to have, wae to cause them to gape lower country. Whatever be the explana- 
still wider for their food. The fish are found tion, people are, in India, seen catching fish 
in the deep pool formed at the back of the by hands, nets and baskets, immediately 
island, by the two currents fiieeting round its after heavy rains and in a few days after¬ 
sides, and the Phoongyi are in the habit of wards, busy with fishing rods and lines iu 
feeding^'them daily. It is regarded by the parts of the country which for months pre- 
Burifians as quite a sight, which the people vious had been cracked and burnt up by the 
come from great distances to see, as well as intensity of the heat. 

Jki) visit the pagoda, which is very ancient The fact of the imbedding of fish is 
^ /and much venerated. Daring an annual however stated by trustworthy writers 
Marchfestival, it is nob unusualfor the visitors Mr. Bonyiige says (^men'ca p. 165.) I have 
to take the fish into their boats, and gild their seen the natives in the North East of India, 
backs with gold leaf, as they do in the both to my surprise and amusement, dig fish 
ordinary way to pagodas, and Mr. Oldham out of the earth. The fish is called “ earth 
observed remains of the gilding visible fish,” “ Zeemen ka mutchee,” (Earth-fish) 
on one of the fish. He wished to take of about five to seven inches in length, flat, 
one of the fish away, but refrained as the and black in color, flesh hard, and in flavor 
people seem to regard the act as sacrilege, somewhat like an eel.” 

(ifr. Oldham, in Yule's Embassy,) In Mr. Cameron mentions (Cameron p. 119.) 
various parts of the world, however, fish can that in a morning in Singapore he has 
be sufficiently tamed to eat from the hand, passed where men and women were busy 
In 1834, in the garden of a native gentle- catching fish in ditches that the evening 
man in Calcutta, we found in a tank, numer- before were previously dry, heavy rains 
ous fish, said to be mullet, which eat parch- having fallen over night. And ho believes 
ed rice out of the hand: and in a public that these fish iml>ed themselves as the 
garden in northern Germany we witnessed waters dry up and lie caked there until the 
all ages of the community amusing them- next wet day, 

selves with feeding a number of large fish Sir John Bowring says in his Philippines 
that eagerly crowded near to receive shares (p* 26) that after rains the fields and 
of the bread bestowed on them. marshes are filled with fish. Fish two 

Sir J. E. Tennant discusses the various palms long are often pulled up from among 
theories of that curious phenomenon, the paddy. As the waters dry all the fish 
everywhere occurring after rains, in southern retreat to any muddy recess and the Indians 
Asia, of fish found in fields, tanks, ponds and catch them with their hands or kill them with 
marshes, in which they had not been known sticks. I have, he adds, seen many Indians 
to exist while the drought lasted. Sir John fishing in the paddy grounds, and what be- 
Bowring notices it in his Philippine islands, comes of the fish in the times of drought 
and Sir J. E. Tennant remarks that there when no muddy recesses are to be found it 
are full grown fish in Ceylon, endowed with is hard to say. Thisphenomenon was noticed 
the singular faculty of being able to migrate by Pennant, who, says [Tennant's Hindoos^ 
over land in search of water, and of burying tan, Vol, I. pp, 102-3) that the phenome- 
themselves in the mud, retaining their vita- non of small fish appearing in the rainy 
lity until the return of the rainy season, season, in places before dry, is as true as it 
Fish,up to a foot in length, are, everywhere is surprising. The natives begin to fish, for 
in India, caught in fields, and it is a popular them the tenth day after the first rains, and 
belief either that fish bury themselves during they make a common dish at the tables, 
droughts in the soft damp under soils or that Many are the modes of accounting for this 
they are accidently so imbedded from one dry annual appearance. 

season to another j or that they fall in some Dr. Biiist, who from time published in the 
water spout. But we have never heard of, Bombay Times which he edited, many inter- 
nor seen, fieh dug up in any of the agricul- esting points on Natural History, noticed 
tural or en^neering operations so contin- several falls of fishes from the sky which 
uously going on in the Peninsula of Mr. Gosseand Sir James Emmerson Teu- 
India. In the instances which have, there, nant {Sketches 362-4] have quoted. Dr. Buist 
come under our own observations, the places writing in 1856, mentioned that in 1824, 
where the people were busy catching fish, fishes fell at Meerut, on the men of Her Majes- 
were at levels lower ihan the surrounding ty’s 14thIlegiment,thenoutatdrill, and were 
country, and often in the line of the drain- caught in numbers. In July 1826, live fish 
age of tanks, and it seem^ evident that in were seen to fall on the grass at Moradabad 
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during a storm. They were the common 
cyprinus, so prevalent in our Indian waters. 
On the 19fch of February 1830, at noon, a 
heavy fall of fish occurred at the Nokulhatta 
factory, in the Dacca Zillah ; depositions 
on the subject were obtained fi om nine dif¬ 
ferent parties. The fish were all dead, most 
of them were large, some were fresh, others 
were rotten and mutilated. They were seen 
at first in the sky, like a flock of birds, des¬ 
cending rapidly to the ground ; there was 
rain drizzling, but no storm. On the 16tb 
and 17th of May, 1853, a fall of fish occurred 
in the zillah of Fnttehpoor, about three miles 
north of the Jumna, after a violent storm of 
wind and rain. The fish were from lb. 1| to 
lb. 3 in weight, and of the same species as 
those found in the tanks in the neighbour¬ 
hood. They were all dead and dry. A fall 
of fish occurred at x411ahabad, during a storm 
in May, 1835, they were of the chowla species, 
and were found, dead and dry, after the storm 
had passed over the district. On the 20th 
of September, 1839, alter a smart shower of 
rain, a quantity of live fish, about three 
inches in length and all of the same kind, 
fell at the Sunderbunds, about 20 miles S. 
of Calcutta. On that occasion it was re¬ 
marked that the fish did not fall here and 
there irregularly over the ground, but in a 
continuous straight lino, not more than a 
span in breadth. About a week or ten days 
after the first burst of the monsoon, vast 
multitudes of fish, are observed on the low 
grounds round Bombay. Bat these appear 
to be derived from the adjacent pools and 
rivulets and not to have descended from the 
sky. Dr. Buist, was not aware that they oc 
curredon thehigherparts of the Island, and 
he had never seen them in casks for collecting 
rain water from the roofs of houses, nor on the 
awnings or decks of vessels in the harbour. 
During a tremendous deluge of rain at 
Kattywar, on the 25bh of July, 1850, the 
ground around Rajkote was found literally 
covered with fish ; some of them were found 
on the tops of haystacks, where probably 
they had been drifted by the storm. In the 
course of twenty-four successive hours 
twenty-seven inches of rain fell, thirty five 
fell in twenty-six hours, seven inches within 
one hour and a half, being the heaviest 
fall on record. At Poonah on the 3rd of 
August, 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, 
multitudes of fish were caught on the ground 
in the cantonments, full half a mile from the 
nearest stream. Sir J. E. Tennant, when 
driving in the Cinnamon gardens near the 
port of Colombo, saw a violent bat partial 
shower. On coming to the spot, he found a 
multitude'^of small silvery tsh from to 2 
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inches in length, leaping on the gravel of 
the high road, numbers of which he collected 
and brought away and Mr. Whiting, a Civil 
Servant of Ceylon mentioned to Sir J. E. Ten¬ 
nant that he had been often told ,by the 
natives at Trincomalee that it sometimes 
rained fishes at that side of Ceylon. (Tew- 
nant's Sketches of ike Nat. Hist of Ceylon^ 
p. 362-4. Phillip Henry Gosse F. JR. 8. 
Romance of Natural History, London, 3861.) 

Fish travel *, not eels alone, which in 
all countries can move rapidly over moist land, 
Theophrastu8(De piscibus) the contemporary 
of Aristotle, mentions fishes found in the 
Euphrates, which, in thp dry seasons, leave 
the vacant channels and crawl over the ground, 
in search of water, moving along by fins and 
tail. Mention was made, above of the 
travelling powers of the Ophioceplialus 
amphibeus of Burmah. The Opbiocephalus 
striatus occurs in the Indian Peninsula, 
attains a length of upwards of 3 feet. 0. 
gachua grows to one foot long, and Dr. Day 
believes that they breathe air direct from the 
atmosphere. Hartwig mentions that in 
several fish the gills communicate with a 
cellular labyrinth containing water, which 
keeps the gills moist; by this means the 
hassar of Guiana, the frog fish of Ceylon 
and the climbing perch of India are able to 
remain out of the water. The hassar throws 
itself forwards by the spring ofir,stail,and can 
move in that way nearly as fast as a man 
can leisurely walk. The pectoral fins of the 
frog fish supported by the bones of its car¬ 
pus perform the office of feet. The climb¬ 
ing perch moves itself up trees by means 
of its ventral fins (Hartwig.) 

Dr, Bowring says (Siam Vol, I. p. 10) 
that in ascending and descending the Mei- 
narn river, to and from Bankok, he was 
amused with the novel sight of fish leaving 
the river, gliding over the wet banks, and 
losing themselves among the trees of the 
jungle. Bishop Pallegoix (Siam I, 144) 
asserts that such fish will wander more than 
a league from the water. Some years ago*’ 
he says, “ a great drought had dried up all the 
ponds in the neighbourhood of Ayuthia: 
during the night, torrents of rain fell. Next 
day, going for a walk into the country, he 
was surprised at seeing the ponds almost 
full, and a quantify of fish leaping about! 

‘ Whence have these fish come ?* he inquired 
of a labourer; ‘yesterday there was not one.’ 
He replied “ they were come under favour of 
the rain.” In 1831, when fish were un¬ 
commonly cheap, the Bishop of Siapi 
poured fifty cwt. into his ponds: but, 
in less than a month, nine-tenths escap¬ 
ed daring a rain that fell in the nights 
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There are three species of this wandering closely allied to the Anabas scandens of 
fish, called Pla-xon^ pla-duk, pla-mo. The Cuvier, the Perea scandens of Daldorf. It 
first is voracious, and about the size of a carp; grows to about six in length, the head round 
Baited and dried, it can be preserved for a and covered with scales, and the edges of 
year: it is very abundant, and is exported to the gill covers strongly denticulated. Aided 
China, Singapore, and Java,, and is a parti- by the apparatus in its bead, this little crea- 
cularly wholesome and health-giving fish.— tiire issues boldly from its native pools and 
(Bovrring^s Siam^ Vol. I. p. 10.) Sir J. B. addresses itself to its toilesome march, gene- 
Tennant thinks that the fish here alluded rally at night or in the early morning, whilst 
to by Sir John Bowring may be the Anabas the grass is still damp with the dew ; but in 
Bcandens, Cuv. (Perea scandens Daldorf^ its distress it is sometimes compelled to move 
Kavaya also Kawhyya Singh. Paiinei eri by day, and Mr. E. L. Layard on one occa- 
Tam.) and Dr. Hamilton Buchanan says, it is hion encountered a number of them travel- 
most tenacious of life; he had known ling along a dusty road under the midday 
boatmen on the Ganges keep them for sun. 

five or six days in an earthen pot without Mr. Morris, the Government Agent of 
water and daily to use what they wanted, Trincomalie, writing to Sir J. E. Tennant 
finding them as lively and fresh as when on this subject in 1856, mentioned that he 
caught. The Platycephalas clavulatus, in- was lately cn duty inspecting the bund of a 
sidiator and P. carbunculus can all sustain large tank at Nade-cadua. He found numbers 
life for some little time out of water. of lish struggling upwards through the grass 

Mr. Layard, (Ann, Nat. Hist Mag. l^S) in the rills formed by the trickling of the 
once encountered several of the Anabas, rain. There was scarcely water enough to 
travelling along a dusty gravel road in cover them, but nevertheless they made 
the mid-day sun. Near the rocks of the rapid progress up the bank, and his 
Ceylon coast, are multitudes of a curious followers collected about two bushels of 
little fish (the Salarias alticus) which them at a distance of forty yards from the 
possesses the faculty of darting along the tank. They were forcing their way up the 
surface of the water and running up the knoll. They were chub, tlie same as are found 
wet stones and across the sand with the nt- in the mud after the tanks dry up. In 
most ease and rapidity. (Tennant, ii, 493, a subsequent communication, in July 1857, 
Oosse 133.) Mr. Morris mentioned that as the tanks dry 

Mr. G<>sse has seen a species of Antenna- up the fish congregate in the little pools till 
rium running quickly to and fro on the sur- at last yon find them in thousands in the 
face of the great beds of floating sea weed in moistest parts of the beds, rolling in the 
the gulf stream, progi'essing with the utmost blue mud which is at that time about the 
facility by means of its pectorals and ventral consistence of thick gruel. A.s the mois- 
fins, quit© out of water. (Go^fse, p. 122.) ture further evaporates from the surface, they 
The lepidosiren of Africa and S. America, are left uncovered, and they crawl away in 
is placed midway between the reptiles and search of fresh pools. In one place he saw 
fishes, and has gills and true lungs. It has hundreds diverging in evei'y direction, from 
the habit on the approach of drought of the tank they had just abandoned to a dis- 
burying itself several feet deep into the mud tanco of fifty or sixty yards, and still travel- 
of the ponds in which it usually dwells, ing onwards. His impression was that this 
It does not appear to possess the power of migration takes place at night or before snn- 
travolling. The Hydrargyres of Carolina leave rise, for it was only early in the morning 
the drying pools and seek the nearest water, that he had seen them progressing. All in 
in a straight line, though at a considerable the act of migration had their gills expand- 
distance: and Sir R. Sohomburgh tells un ed. Sir J. E. 'J’ennant says (Sketches p. 354) 
that certain species of Dcra (by the people,the that in Ceylon where the country is flat, and 
Hassar) in Guiana, have the same habit and small tanks are extremely numerous, the 
are occasionally met with in such number.^ natives are accustomed in tbe hot season to 
in their travels that the negroes fill baskets dig in the mud for fish. Mr. Whiting, the 
with them. If they fail in finding water, chief civil officer of the eastern province, 
they are said to burrow in the soft mud, informed him that, on two occasions, he was 
and pass the dry season in torpidity like the present accidentally when the villngers were 
lepidosiren. (Oosse 122.) .so engaged, once at the tank of Maliiativoe, 

In Ceylon the fish most frequently within a few miles of Kottiar, near the bay of 
seen travelling is a perch called by t^ Trincomalie, and again at a tank between 
Singalese Kavaya or Kawhyya, and by Ellendetorre and Armitivoe, on tbe bank of 
iho Tamil, Pannei-eri, or Senual* It is -heVergel river.The clay was firm, but moist 
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and as the men flung out lumps of it with a sprinkled with water. At Penang it is nn- 
rnpade, it fell to pieces, disclosing fish from merous in streamlets and ponds, where it 
nine to twelve inches long, full grown and is eaten by the poorest classes. The exqui- 
healtby, which jumped on the bank when site beauty of the metallic irridescont colours 
exposed to the sun light. make these fishes acquisitions in garden 

The climbing fish uf Ceylon is an Anabas, tanks. Like Os})hromenus olfax they are 
closely resembling the Perea scandens very pugnacious among themselves. A se- 
of Daldorf; but on minute examination it cond species of Tricliopodus has been dis¬ 
proves to be a species unknown in India, covero{l by Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
and hitherto found only in Borneo and Darjeeling, in the rivers at the Sikimpasses 
China. It is the A. oiigolepis of Bleeker. in the northern frontier of Bengal. Both 
(Tennant's Sketches of the Nat. Hist, of Ceylon^ at Penang and at Malacca, the Osphromenus 
p, 354.) * olfax (Cornmerson) has been successfully 

The Magura fish in the Coliimbo lake is naturalised though in the former place it is 
said to grunt under water when disturbed, not numerous, but confined to a few ponds, 
and Bishop r.dlegoix, in his account of Siam, They become tame so as to appear on the 
speaks of a fish resembling a sole, but of approach of their feeder, and will rise to 
brilliant colouring with black spots, which flies, beetles, and certain flowers, particularly 
the natives call dogs toiigues; it attaches a largo Hibiscus. Among themselves they 
itself to boats and gives out a very sonorous are pugnacious. Many years ago seve- 
and harmonious sound. (7’a2». 2, 470.) ral living ones were imported, and placed 

The Cliaibodou rostratus looks for an ia a tank in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
insect on the foliage overhanging its where they appeared to thrive. ‘ Little care, 
pool, and suddenly shoots on it from below a however, having been bestowed on their 
drop of water which brings the insect down, preservation, only a solitary one survived 
The Javanese keep them fur their amuse- lu 1841. 

ment. The various pomfrets, are much valued 

Chmtodon prmtoxtatus, Cantor, like by Europeans. Stronuiteus niger, the black 
other species of this and the neighbouring pomfret, is taken abundantly along the coasts 
genera, expires immediately, when removed of India, and is largely dried for export to 
from its element. It appears to be allied to the interior. It is at all seasons taken in 
C. retienlatus and C. lunuln, Cuv. and Val. abundance in the Straits of Malacca, whore, 
Tlje Tuxotes jaculator, Pallas, or archer however, it is considered inferior to Stroma- 
fish appears to be the variety, described by tens sinensis, the white pomfret.” In a dried 
M. M. Cuvier and Valenciennes from a draw- state itislargely exported, and thus it appears 
ing ill the series, formerly in the late Colonel in the bazaars of Hindustan, which are chiefi^y 
Farquhiir’s possession. The food of several supplied from Bombay. S. sinensis is par 
examined, consi.'^ted of remains of Crustacea, excellence the “ white pomfret” of tho 
In the straits of Malacca this fish occurs. Straits Settlements and Madras, tho 
at all seasons, but nut numerously. It is “ pample blanche” of Pondicherry. It is 
eaten by the Malays, who record its habits justly renowned for its flavour, but it 
in the denomination : ikaii signifying a ti.sh, i cquires to bo used when freshly taken, 
sumpitan a blow-pipe. In the Straits and on the Coromandel 

The gaudiest fish live among tho coral Coast it is abundant at all seasons. At 
reefs, such as species of the Cha^todon, the the Sandheads in tho Bay of Bengal, (21^ 
Balistime and Glyphosodoii. The Mosoprion N. L.) it occurs, but less numerously. Dr. 
annularis of the Indian Ocean, feeds on Russell happened seldom to see this 
Crustacea, and is distinguished for the beauty species and considered it very inferior to tho 
of its colours and tho symmetry of its form. “ black” Stromateus niger, {Bloch) or bis 
The Gourami, a fish of the Mauritius, is white pomfret,” by which be means Stro- 
esteemed of more delicate flavour than mateus argeuteus (Bloch.) (Russell p. 34.) 
the salmon or turbot: but many other fish of, In tho Straits Settlements, as well as at 
these regions are highly prized for food, and i Madras, S. argeuteus is, likewise, deno¬ 
several of the genera Arius, Otolithus, Urn- ' minated the “ white pomfret.” In abundance 
brina, Lobotes and Polynemus, fLirnish isin- and excellence it vies with S. sinensis, 
glass in ahundance. P. tctradactylus is valued Stromateus cinereus, Blochy is abundant 
both for food and for its large sounds. at Penang but probably from its inferior 

The Triehopodns tricliopterus, (Pallas,) size it is considered somewhat infeinor in 
like the rest of the family, is capable of quality. At the Sandheads it occurs rarely, 
sustaining life out of water, particularly if Alausatoli, Cuv. and FaZ. inhabits the Sea 
kept in wetted fresh leaves, or occasionally of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
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Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Pondicherry, river largely used by tlie Malays and Chinese to 
Cauvery, and Bombay. Total length I foot season and make their food palatable and it 
9 inch. Like A. ilisha in Bengal, the is no less a favourite relish with Europeans. 
A, toli is, by the English of the Straits W. T. Lewis, Esq., Resident Counsellor, 
Settlements, denominated Shad or Sable- Penang, who has observed the process of 
fish, and is equally valued for its flavour, preparation in Sumatra, describes it as fol- 
Both are, however, somewhat oily, very rich lows. The fresh roe is thoroughly salted, 
and bony. Alausa toli is remarkable as and next partially dried, so as to retain a 
forming in the Indian Archipelago a distinct slight moisture, in which state it is by hun- 
and important branch of fishery, principally drcds closely placed in casks, and thus ex- 
for the sake of its roe. It is the kind of ported. In the Malayan Settlements the 
“ Shad’^ to which Mr. Craw find refers as price is from 8 to 4 Spanish Dollars per 
frequenting the great river Siak in Sumatra, hundred. The dealers there export consi- 
and of which the dried roe, of enormous size, derablc quantities to China, after having 
constitutes an article of commerce. (Craw- taken the precaution to repack the roesbe- 
furd. Hist. Ind. Arcliipel, III. 440.—Royle, tween layers of salt, and to sprinkle them 
On the Production of Isinglass, IG). A de- with arrack. To dress them, they are soaked 
scription of the fishing of this species is given for about half an hour in water, and then 
by the late Mr. Moor in Notices of the Indian fried. As the roe appears in commerce, it 
Archipelago, &c. p. 29. At Bukit Batn, is of an elon gated flat shape, measuring from 
[opposite to, and a little to the southward of, 6 to 8 inches in length, about 2 in breadth, 
Malacca] a place on the main of Sumatra and | of an inch in depth, of a deep amber 
within the Strait formed by the island of colour. The single eggs are larger than 
Bankalis, exists an extensive flsbery well those of A. ilisha. 

known in this part of the world. The fish The Engraulis brovvnii, (Gmelln) inhabits 
which is the object of it is called in the Ma- the sea and estuaries of tbo Malayan Penin- 
layan language “ Trubu.” Tbo fisb itself is sula arid Islands, China sea. New Zealand, 
sufficiently known in all the neighbouring IVladung.Java,Sumatra,Bombay, Coromandel, 
seas but found with a roe only hero, [That Bay of Bengal, Gangefcic estuaries. Isle 
is to say, in shoals, foi' it is plentiful at of iVaiice Australia, New York, Havanah, 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore,] which Jamaica, Vera Cruz, Martinique, Barbadoes, 
makes it certain that it repairs to this fa- St. Christo 2 )her, Rio Janeiro. Total length: 
voured place for the purpose of spawning. 6 inch. 

The Trubu, about a cubit long, is taken in In Java, Sumatra and the Straits of Ma- 
3 and 4 fathoms water on a mud bank, lacca, large quantities are preserved both for 
About 300 boats are engaged at all sea.sons homo consumption and exportation to China 
in the fishery with the exception of four days and India. The delicious condiment is 
during dead neap tides. The rocs are an famed under the denomination of “ Red-fish,” 
article of trade seaways, and the dried fishes (Ikan-merah of the Malays,) or “ Malacca- 
are sent into the interior of Sumatra. Tlio fish,” and is used as a relish. Mr. W. T. 
Rajah of Siak draws a revenue from this Lewis, Asst. Res. Counsellor, Penang, mcn- 
fishery of 72,000 guilders yearly, receiving a tions that it is prepared at Bencoolen as 
certain duty upon the quantity taken. From follows. After the heads have been removed, 
the rate and amount of this duty it is ascer- the fishes (those of middling size are pre- 
tained that the quantity of fish caught yearly ferred), are cleansed, salted (in tbo propor- 
araounta to between fourteen and fifteen tiori of one to eight parts of fish), and de- 
millions. It seems a little remarkable that posited in flat glazed earthen vessels. In 
thespirit of European monopoly never should the latter they a]*o for three days submitted 
have fastened upon so promising an object to ^iressure by means of stones placed on thin 
of gain. The fishery, from its peculiar na- boards or dried plaintain leaves. The fishes 
ture, is probably quite inexhaustible, and are next freed 1‘rom salt and saturated with 
might unquestionably be prodigiously im- vinegar of Cocoa Palm toddy, after which 
proved by European skill and industry, and are added powdered ginger and black pepper 
this too not only without detriment, but pro- (the latter mostly entire), and some brandy 
bably to the great improvement of tbo re- and powdered “ Red rice.” After having 
venue of the native prince, as well as the es- been kept for three days, a little more vine- 
eential benefit of the surrounding popula- gar is added before placing the fishes in well 
tion” In the Malayan markets the roe is closed jars or bottles. They should be kept 
called Telur ikan,” the fish-roe “ par ex- four or five months before being used. The 
cellence.” Like the preparation of ferment- expense of a quart bottle of the condiment is 
ed fish and shell-fish, Balachan,” it is about 30 cents, the selling price one Spanish 
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Dollar, Red rice” is the variety of Oryza M. Valenciennes describes this fish as being 
sativa called glutinosa (pulut, or bras sepulut poisonous, and producing effects as noted 
of the Malays) steeped in an infusion of above. In the Straits of Malacca, Clupeonia 
cochineal. In the Straits Settlements, red perforata has never been known to produce 
rice is imported from China, and sells at the bad effects. 

rate of 10 cents, of a Dollar per lb. The Dussumiera acuta, Cuv. and Yal. XX. 467. 
Chinese settlers in the Straits prepare a PI. 606. the Tamban bulat of the Malays, 
similar red condiment witli slices of Polyne- Head above, back and upper third of the 
mus indicus and P. tetradactylus and also sides deep glossy blue, bordered by a longi- 
prawns. tudinal band of pale copper-red ; the rest of 

Eqnnla insidiatrix, (Blocli), this species and body shining silvery ; dorsal 

is at all seasons very abundant in the Straits Ityalino. Ol this, single individuals occur 
of Malacca, and numbers are dried and cou- Penang at all seasons, but numbers 
sumed by the natives. ‘‘’om to September. It is highly 

Equnla longimana, (Cantor,) is very valued for its delicate flavour, and passes 
abundant in the Straits of Malacca at all commonly as a ‘ Sardine.’ TLo latter 
seasons, and quantities, both fresh and ‘lonomination it shares, however, with Olii- 
dried, are consnmed by the natives. peoniaperfoi-ata, (vide supr,-),) with which it 

Oazza equuUoforrniH, (Rnppell,) in the is also confounded by the Malays under the 
Straits of Malacca, this species is very numc- oommon name of Ikan tamban. Both species 
rons at all seasons, and forms like the rest an been prepared as ‘ Sardines a huile.’ 

art.icle of food. TheSaurusnehereus,of BuchanauHamilfcon, 

Clupeonia perforata, (Cantor,) inbabits the bas the upper part of Its liead, back and sides 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peiiin8ula,vSIagapore, light grey or d ust-coloured, licniI-transparent 
and Sumatra. Total length : 5 J inch. They like gclatiuc, with minute starlike black and 
are of delicate flavour and pass in the Settle- brownish dots tlie anterior part of the abdo- 
ments of the Straits under tlio denomination men is pale silvery bluish ; rest whitish ; 
of ‘ Sardines,’ in imitation of which they cheeks and opercles pale silvery bluish, 
are sometimes preserved in oil. It has a dotted like the body fins transparent, 
resemblance to Alausa argyrocbloris, Cuv. coloured like the body but more closely 
et Val. (vol. XX. p. 440). dotted, so as to appear pale blackish. It 

The general form,the yellow dorsal fin with inliabits the Sea of the Malayan Peninsula 
a small blaciv spot, give it a certain resein- and Islands, Chusan, Woosung, Canton, 
blance to Meletta venenosa, Ciiv. et Val. (vol. Madura, Java, Sumatra, Tenasserim, mouths 
XX. p. 377). Some specimens of Clupeonia of the GangevS, Vizagapatam, Bay of Bengal, 
perforata, procured by Mr, W. T. Lewis, Bombay, Malabar. The total length is II 
Assist. Resid. Councillor, Penang, were inch. The fish is of most voracious habits, 
accompanied by the following account of a gorging itself with its own species and other 
phenomenon witnessed by that gentleman fishes of nearly its own size, and with 
during his official residence at Bencoolen. Crustacea (shrimps). It is frequently taken 
In 1822 great numbers of what was supposed with the stomach and the jaws expanded with 
to be this identical species, presented the prey. It is very short-lived, more so than 
nnusual appearance of having red eyes. Many either S. trachiuus or S. myops, and the 
natives after having eaten these fishes, were whole body becomes at certain seasons bril- 
sudclenly attacked with violent vomiting, Iiantly phosphorescent. In the Straits of 
which in cases whore remedies were not im- Malacca it is at all times very numerous, 
mediately applied, was known within an although less so than it is at the Sandheads 
hour to terminate fatally. At the same time or in the mouths of the Ganges. Although 
such of these fishes with the ordinary silvery very rich, it is a great delicacy immediately 
eyes, were as formerly eaten with impunity, after it is taken. Salted and dried it is also 
This phenomenon recurred at Bencoolen highly valued, and in this state it occurs in 
during the seasons of 1823 and 1825, but not commerce under the denomination of “ Bom- 
of 1824. It was surmised that the poisonous bay Ducks,” the “ Bummaloh” of Bengal, 
fishes had fed on a gelatinous substance and the Bamiah of Bombay, largo quantities 
which at that season exudes from the beauti- of which are annually expoided from Bombay 
fully coloured coral reefs on that part of tlie and the Malabar coast to all parts of India, 
coast of Sumatra. It is, however, more pro- Hemiramphus russolli of Cuv. and Val. 
bable that the poisonous fishes were shoals of the Toda pendek of the Malays [Pendek, 
Meletta venenosa, an inhabitant of tlie short.) The Malays thus denominate all the 
Seychelles and the neighbouring seas, which species of Hemiramphus, to distinguish them 
happened m those seasons to visit Sumatiu. from those of Belone (Toda) of the Malays. 
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At Penang H. Russelli is numerous at all 
seasons, and larger individuals occur at ir¬ 
regular intervals. They appear at European 
tables under the appellation of “ Guard-fish.” 

Plagusia potous, Cuvier. The Ikan ledah 
of the Malays, is of excellent flavour, and, 
like Plagusia trulla, passes at European 
tables under the denomination of “ Sole.” 
the species are all distinguished for their 
tenacity of life. The fislicrmen at Penang 
assert that some species of Plagusia shoal 
at certain seasons. 

Hippocampus mannulu.s and IT. comes, of 
the Penangseas, when dryi ng assume the figure 
ofa horse head and are known to all as the 
Sea-horse. 

Of the Torpediiiidre, several genera find 
species occur, viz., Narcine Indica, Astrape 
dipterygia, Tcmcra JIardwickii and Cysteo- 
cercu.s tomene. Dr. Cantor says, large 
individuals of Narcino are at Penang 
of rare occurrence, but younger, from 
3 to 6 inches in length, are taken at all sea¬ 
sons. In or out of water they may be hand¬ 
led with impunity. Several species of fishes 
introduced in ajar filled with sea-water and 
containing a large Narcine shewed no conse¬ 
quences from the cont.act, nor did they ap¬ 
pear to avoid the Torpedo. The food of tliis 
and the other Malayan Torpedinida3 consists 
of Crustacea and Testacoa, 

Plotosus aiiguillaria,and PI. albilahrisboth 
occur in the Heas of the Malay pcniasula. 
At Penang, the latter species is less numer¬ 
ous than the former. Both are eaten by the 
poorer class of natives. The wounds of both 
are equally dreaded. 

The species of Tetrodon are capable of 
inflating the abdomen, and in this state, 
when taken or handled, they emit a 
grating sound. They are also remarkable 
for tenacity of life, which they are capable 
of sustaining for several hours after having 
been taken out of their element. They have 
a peculiar disagreeahle odour, resembling 
that of the Gobioidm, which continues for 
several years in specimens pre.scrved in 
spirits of wine. In the Malayan couutrie.s 
they are considered highly poisonous, and 
are even objected to as manure. 

Batrachus grunniens, (Linne). The 
natives attribute poisonous qualities to 
these fishes, and reject them even as ma¬ 
nure. The creaking sound they emit has 
been noted by Buchanan. They are capable 
of living a considerable time out of their 
element. 

Cacodoxus argus, (Linn.) Is eaten by the 
natives, though many reject it on account 
of its reputed disgusting habits. In several 
which were examined in the estuaries 


of the Ganges, and at Penang, the stomach 
contained remains of small fishes and ci^us- 
tacea. According to Bennett, it is, in Ceylon, 
angled for on hooks baited with a kind of 
sea-weed (“ Pendah,”) of which this fish 
appears to be particularly fond. 

Echenneis naucrates, (Linn.) Occurs at 
Malacca. The Malays consider this fish 
to be powerful manure for fruit trees. (Low, 
Dif^serL of ’Penanrj, 179). 

Raconda russelliana, Gray. At Penang 
individuals from 4 to 6 inches in length 
arc numerous at all seasons, although 
less so than they are at the Sand- 
heads and the mouth of the Ganges. The 
Bengal fishermen denominate the species 
“ Potassah-Fessah” or “ Phasah.” “ Fessah” 
or “Phasah,” as Buchanan Hamilton ob¬ 
serves, is, in Bengal, a generic term, parti¬ 
cularly applied to Engraulis phasah 
(Buchan), and E. telarah, (Buch.) It is a 
heavy swimmer, and like the rest of the Clu- 
peoidm, ex]>ircs immediately on leaving its 
element. It is cliiofiy consumed in a dried 
state. 

Lcuciscns rnsbora, (Buchan. Ham.) Is 
numerous at Peiiang, in rivulets and in 
rio(^ fields, when they are flooded. 

Teuthis, (Linue 1766.) All the species of 
this genus ai*e suj^posed by the Malays of 
the Sti*aits to be Ijiglily poisonous, they are 
not eaten, but set aside among ofiai of fish 
to be used as manure. 

The Arius genus of fishes, of the 
Ganges, Malay and Javanese seas, furnish 
isinglass. The Arius arius of Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, inhabits tlie Gangetio estu¬ 
aries, near Pondicherry, and the estuaries 
near Penang, the Malay peninsula and 
Singapore. It is 1 foot and 10 inches long; 
forms an article of food, and more than any 
other of the siluridie contributes to the 
isinglass of Indian commerce. 

The Ai-ius militails. Linn. Is a foot and 
a half long, inhabits the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts, the Ganges, Ira wadi, and 
the seas and estuaries of the"]\[alay penin¬ 
sula. Its air vessel is preserved as isinglass. 

The Arius truneatus Cuv. and Val. is 
under a foot in length. It occurs in the soas 
of Penang and the Malay Pen insula, but is so 
rare tliat it furnishes little of the isinglass of 
commerce. 

The bodies of the genua Chanda (Chandi, 
Hind, silver) are more or less diaphonous. 
The Macropodus pugnax of Cantor occurs 
numerously at the foot of hills at Penang 
Like the rest of the family it is capable of 
living for sometime out of water. The Sia¬ 
mese inhabitants with whom this species is 
a great favourite, keep them in jars with 
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water, where the larvae of mnsquitoes is their 
food, and denominate them “Pla kat,” 
Pla, fish; kat, a fighter. The variety is 
noticed by Lieut-Col. Jas. Low, i. e., the 
fighting fish, although they live peaceably 
together. The real fish however, the exhibi¬ 
tion of whose combats is a popular amuse¬ 
ment with the Siamese, appears to bo a 
variety of the present species, produced by 
artificial means, like the varieties of the 

f olden carp of China, and Dr. Cantor names it 
lacropodus pugnax, Var. (Plate 11. Fig. 4.) 
Pla-kat of the Siamese. When the fish 
is in a state of quiet with the fins at rest, 
the dull colours present nothing remarkable. 
But if two are brought within sight of each 
other, or if one see its own image in a look¬ 
ing glass, the little creature becomes sud¬ 
denly excited, the raised fins and the whole 
body shine with metallic colours of dazzling 
beauty, while the projected gill membrane, 
waving like a black frill round the throat, 
adds something grotesque to the general 
appearance. In this state it makes repeated 
darts at its real or reflected antagonist. But 
both, when taken out of each other’s sight 
instantly become quiet. This description was 
drawn up in 1840 at Singapore, where a 
gentleman had been presented with several 
by the king of Siam. They were kept singly 
in glasses with water, fed with larvse of 
mnsquitoes, and had thus lived for many 
months. The Siamese are as infatuated 
with the combats of these fishesas Malaysaro 
with their cock fights, and stake considera¬ 
ble sums, and sometimes their own persons 
and their families. The license of exhibiting 
fish fights is farmed, and affords a considera¬ 
ble annual revenue to the king of Siam. 

Sir J. E. Tennant tells us that in the hot 
springs of Kannea, in the vicinity of 
Trincomalie, the water flows at a tepi- 
perature varying at difierent seasons from 
85® to 115 °. In the stream formed by these 
wells, M. Raynaud found and forwarded 
to Cuvier two fishes which he took from the 
water at a time when his thermometer 
indicated a temperature of 37® Reaumur, 
equal to 115® of Fahrenheit. The one was 
an Apogon, the other an Ambassis, and to 
each, from the heat of its habitat, he assign 
ed the specific name of “ thermalis.” 

A loach, Cobitis therraalis, and a carp, 
Nuria thermoicos, were also found in the 
hot springs of Kannea, at a heat 40® cent., 
114® Fahrenheit, and a roach, Leuciscus 
thermalis, when the thermometer indicated 
50® cent., 122® Fahr. Fish have been taken 
from a hot spring at Pooree when the ther¬ 
mometer stood at 112® Fahr., and as they . 
belonged to a carnivorous genus, they must I 
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have found prey living in the same high 
temperature. (Journ, Asiatic Soc, of Beng, 
Vol. VI. p. 465.) Fishes have been observed 
in a hot spring at Manilla which raises tho 
thermometer to 187®, and in another in 
Barbary, the usual temperature of which is 
172®; and Humboldt and Bonpland, when 
travelling in South America, saw fishes 
thrown up alive from a volcano, in water 
that raised the temperature to 210®, being 
two degrees below the boiling point. 
Patlerson^s Zoology Pt. II, p. 211; YarrelVs 
History of British Fishes, Vol, I. hi p, 16 
quoted in Tennant's Sketches of the Nat. Hist, 
of Ceylon, p. 359, Cantor in B. As, S. J. 

Sub-Class I. TELEOSTEI. 

Order I. Acantiiopterygii. F’am.II.BERYCiD^. 

Monocentris japonicus, C. ^ V., Japan. 
Beryx delphini, 0. S' Indian Ocean. 
Myripristis prilinius, (7. S Isle of France, 
Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
kuntee, C, S France, Coro¬ 

mandel. 

bleekeri, Giintli., Banda, 
leignatbos, Valen., New Ireland, 
parvidens, Bleek., Amboyna. 
murdjan, Forsh., Red Sea, India, Am¬ 
boy na. 

adustus, Bleek., Amboyna. 
microphthalmus, Bleeker, Amboyna. 
vittatus, C. S V., Isle of France, 
japonicus, 0. S Japan, Isle of France, 
hexagonus, C. S U., Isle of France, Boeroe. 
botche, Bl., Batavia, 
violaceus Bl., Banda. 

Holocentrum macropus, Omith., Isle of 
" France, 

poecilopterum, Bleeker, Cocos Islands.' 
microstoma, Gunth., Amboyna. 
rubrum, Forsk., Red Sea, India, Amboyna, 
China, Japan, Phillippines, Louisiade. 
laticeps, C. S Batavia, 
punctatissimum, C. S Sumatra, Caro¬ 
line Islands. 

stercus muscarum, 0. S of Guam, 

spiniferum, C- S V? Africa, 

Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
binotatum, Q. S Guinea, Guam, 

caudimaculatum, Piipp., Red Sea, Ceylon, 
tiereoides, Bleek., Amboyna. 
spinosiseimum, T. S Sch., Japan, 
diadema, Locip., Red Sea, Madagascar, 
Ceylon, China, Archipelago, 
melanotopterum, Bleeker, Celebes, 
violaceum, Bleek., Amboyna. 
cornuium, Bleek., Ceram rivers, Amboyna. 
sammara, Fcrsh.jBupp., Bed Sea, Cape of 
Good Hope, India, Amboyna, Sumbava. 
operculare, C. S U*? Ii'eland, Banda. 
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laero, Gimth., Amboyna, Louisiade Archi¬ 
pelago, Salomon Islands, 
leonoides, Bleeh, 
binotatum, Bleek, 

Bhynchichthys pelamidis, C. ^ F., Indian 
Ocean. 

brachyrhynchns, Bleek. ^ Amboy na. 
Heterophthalmus katoptron, Bl.y Manado. 

Fam, III. PERCiOiE. First Group. Percina. 

Percichthys ciliata, K. ^ v. IL, Java. 

Lates calcarifer, BZ., (L. nobilis G. F.), 
months of B. Indian rivers, China. 

Cnidon chinensis, Mull. ^ Trosch.y Manilla. 
Psammoperca waigiensis, Bleekcr^ China, 
Waigiou, Australia. 

Percalabrax japonicus, T. cjr S.y China, 
Japan. 

Etelis carbunculus, G. ^ F., Seychelles, Isle 
of Franco. 

Niphon spinosus C. ^ F., Japanese Seas. 
Enoplosus armatus, 0. ^ F, Australian Seas. 

Second Group. Serranina. 

Aprion virescens, C. ^ F, Seychelles. 
Centropristis liirundinaceus, C. ^ F, Japan. 
Anthias borbonius, Q. ^ F, Isle of France, 
rasor, Rich.^ Australian Seas, 
schlogelii, Gunth.^ Japan, 
cichlops, Bl., (Priaman) Sumatra. 
pleurotaBnia Bl, Amboyna. 
cheirospilos, BZ., Amboyna. 

Anyperodon leucogrammicus, Rein.y Sey¬ 
chelles, Moluccas. 

Serranus louti, Forsh., Red Sea, Isle of 
France, Ceylon, Sumatra, Timor, 
Moluccas, Waigiou. 
flavimarginatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
rhyncholepis, Bleek., Celebes. ^ 

brunneus, Bl., Chinese Sea, 
kawamebari, T. ^ Sch., Japan, 
lanceolatus, BL, Bay of Bengal, Batavia, 
Samarang. 

albofuscus, Lacep., Bleek., Sea of Boeroe. 
sexfasciatus, 0. ^ F, Javanese Sea. 
oceanicus, G. ^ F, Red Sea, Isle of France, 
trimaculatus, 0. ^ F, Japan, China, Cape, 
diacanthus, 0. 8f F, Bay of I3engal, Mala¬ 
bar, China, Louisiade. 
stigmapomus, Richard., China Sea, N. W. 
Australia. 

boenack, Bl., Sunda, Molucca Seas, 
semipunctatus, C. ^ F, Pondicherry, 
tigrinus, G. ^ F, East Indies ? 
argus, BL, East Indies, 
rogaa, 0. ^ F, Red Sea. 
zananella, 0.^ F, Javanese Sea. 
pachycentrum, 0. F, Ceylonese Sea. 
erythrsBus, G. ^ F, Isle of France, 
microprion, Bleeker, Java, China, Am¬ 
boyna, Louisiade Archipelago. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.—PERCfDJE. 
cyanostigmatoidos, Bleeker, Java, Am¬ 
boyna. • 

cyanostigma, jST. ^ v. H., Java, Am¬ 
boyna. 

miniatus, Rilpp., Red Sea, Mozambique, 
aurantius, G. ^ F, Sumatra, Seychelles, 
sexmaculatis, Rupp., Red Sea. 
nigripinnis, Bleeker, Sea of Batjan. 
hemistictus, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
guttatus, Peters, Red Sea, Mozambique, 
Isle of Franco, Ceylon, China, Batjan, 
Borabora, Polynesia, Sandwich Islands, 
sonnerati, G. F, Ceylon, Pondicherry, 
Sumatra, Louisiade Archipelago, 
urodelus, G. <5* F, India, Amboyna, Caro¬ 
line and Kokos Islands, 
analis, (7. ^ F, New Ireland, 
zanana, G. F, Amboyna. 
limbafcus, G. ^ F, Island of Guam, 
nouleny, G. ^ F, Coast of Coromandel, 
lutra, C. Sf F, Isle of France, 
goldmanni, Bileeker. Sea of Groot Oby. 
pavoninus, (7. ^ F, Bombay, 
angularis, G. ^ F, Isle of France, Ceylon, 
suillus, G. ^ F, Bay of Bengal, Coroman¬ 
del, Gangetic estuaries, Java, Phillip- 
pines. 

fuscoguttatus, Riippcll, Red Sea, Mozam¬ 
bique. 

altivelioides, Bleek., Sea of Batavia, 
polypbekadion, Bleeker, Sea of Batavia, 
salmonoides, G. Sf F, Red Sea, Isle of 
Franco, Batavia. 

epistictus, T, ^ Schleg., Japanese Seas, 
bataviensis, Bleeker, Amboyna, Japan, 
alboguttatus, G. ^ F, Amboyna, 
polystigma, Bleeker, Amboyna. 
moara, T. ^ Sch., Japanese Seas, 
marginalis, G. F, Java, China, Japan, 
Amboyna, Timor, Louisiade Archip. 
amblycephalus, Amboyna. 
melanotfionia, Amboyna. 
horridus, G. ^ V., Pinang, Java, 
sebro, Bleeker, Amboyna, Chinese Seas, 
summana, G. ^ V., Rod Sea. 
micronotatus, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
tumilabris, G. ^ V., Seychelles, 
hoevenii, Bleek., Batavia, Amboyna. 
bon too, Cuv. Regne, Anim., Madras, Vizaga- 
patam, Java. 

celebicus, Bleeker, Celebes, 
variolosus, G. ^ F, Sunda Sea, Pacific, 
hoedtii, Bleeker, Amboyna. 
akaara, T. ^ Sch., Japanese Sea. 
hexagonatus, Gnnth., Red Sea, India, N. 

Australia, Pacific, African coast. 

Var. (a) hexagonata, Var, (b) merra. 
tsirimenara. Tern. ^ Sch., Japanese Sea. 
punctatissimus, Gunih., China, 
fiavo-coeruleus, Q. ^ G., Mozambique, Isle 
of France, Ceylon. 
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melaimrus, Qunth., Suez, 
gilberti, Richardson, N. Australia, China 
Seas, Torres Straits, Amboyna, Bata¬ 
via, Snmbava. 

nebulosTis, 0. V., Java Seas, 

bontoides, Bleeker, Amboyna. 
naacrospilos, Bleelcer, Batjan. 
areolatus, Red Sea, Mozambique, Japan, 
awoara, Temm, ^ Sch,, Japan, China, 
geographicus, K, cj' v. B., Java, 
reticularis, K. ^ v. H., Java, 
gaimardi, Bleelcer, Batavia, New Guinea, 
chlorostigma, 0. V., Seychelles. 

cylindricuB, Gimth., Madagascar, 
altivelis, 0. S' V-, India, Port Essington, 
China. 

quoyanus, G. Sf F-, Moluccas, Amboyna, 
Celebes. 

dermopterus, T. S' Sch., Japanese Seas, 
formosus, 0. ^ F., Coromandel coast, 
Madras, China Seas, Batavia, 
latifasciatus, T. tj* Sch., Japanese Seas, 
morrhua, C. Sf F., Isle of France, 
biguttatus, 0. ^ y., Trincomalee. 
poccilonotus, T. Sck., Japan, 
lemniscatus, Q. Sf F, Ceylon, 
urophtlialmus, BlceJcer, Batoe Sea. 
lincatus, 0, S' F? Pondicherry, China, 
amboiensis, BlecJcer, Ceylon, Amboyna. 
Plcctropoma maculatum, 0. S F., Red Sea, 
Singapore, Batavia, ^lacassar, Hal- 
maheira. 

leopardinum, G. F., Red Sea, Australia, 
Java, Japan, Louisiade Archipelago, 
oligacantbus, Bleelcer, Java, Batavia, 
molanolcucum, G. S F., Mozambique, 
Mauritius. 

susuki, G. S F., China, Japan, 
uni color, Gunth., East Indies. 

Grammistes orientalis, Bleckev, Mauritius, 
India, Australia, Indian Ocean, Phil- 
lippines. 

Aulacocophalus schlegelii, Gnnth., Mauritius 
and Japanese Seas. 

Diploprion bif&sciatura, IC S v, H., Madras, 
Java, China, Japan. 

Myriodon waigiensis, Q, S 0., Waigiou, 
Port Essington. 

Pogonoperca ocellata, Gnnth., Amboyna. 
Geiiyorogo nigra, Gwiith., Red Sea. 

macolor, GmitLy Amboyna, Celebes, N. 
Guinea. 

sebse, Gimth., Mozambique, Pondicherry, 
Java, Amboyna, Waigiou, Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

bengalensis, Guntlt.y Red Sea, Mamdtius, 
Indian Seas, Polynesia. 

CEeruleovittata, Gnnth., Mauritius, 
octovittata, Gunth., Mauritius, 
gibba, Gunth, Red Soa, [Mozambique, 
notata, VanioTy Bay of Bengal, Pinang. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— Percid^. 

inarginata, Guntli., Mozambique, Ceylon, 
Amboyna, Louisiade Archipelago, 
bottonensis, G^mth., Sumatra, Amboyna, 
N. Guinea. 

rivulata, Gunth., Red Sea, Malabar and 
Coromandel Coast, China, Japan, 
ccerulcopunctata, Gimth., Sumatra, Coro¬ 
mandel. 

inclanura, Gunili.y Red Sea. 
amboinesis, Guntlu, Amboyna. 
melanospilos, Guntli., Celebes, 
fulva, Guntil., Otahoiti. 
civis, Gunili., Seychelles, 
spilura, Ceylon. 

Mesoprion microchir, Block., Amboyna Sea. 
S 2 )arus, Gimth., Japan Sea. 
carponotatus. Rich., N. Australia, 
bohar, Gnnth., Red Sea, E. Africa, 
cauclalis, C. S’ F., Vanicolo Islands, 
bikeniatus, Gnnth., Celebes, 
waigiensis, Gunth^ Waigiou, Pt. Essington. 
chrysotmnia, Bl.y Batavia Seas.- 
argentimaculatus, Gnnth., Rod Sea. 
lincatus, Gnnth., Waigiou, Molucca, Java, 
gembra, C. S' F., Bay of Bengal, Moluccas, 
borensis, Gnnth., Borabora Island, 
erythrinus, Gnnth., Red Sea. 
raiigus, G S' F, Java, Ceylon, Coromandel 
coast, Malay Peninsula, 
madras, G. S V., 

johnii, C. S' F., Pacific, China, India, Ma¬ 
laya, Australia. 

fusccscens, G. S' F., China, Celebes, Batjan. 
fulvifiamma, Blcek., Red Sea, Seychelles, 
Java, Amboyna, China, 
annularis, C. S' F, Indian Ocean, Red Sea, 
Chinese and Japanese Seas, 
malabaricus, Blcek., Padang, Sumatra Seas, 
erythroptcrus, G. S' F, Batavia, Sumbava. 
lineolatus, Gunih., Red Sea, Amboyna. 
timorieusis, Gnnth., Timor, Japan, 
dodecacanthus, Bleek., Amboyna. 
dodecacanthoides, Bleek., Amboyna, Ma¬ 
dras. 

vitta, Bleek., Japan, China, Java, Amboy¬ 
na, Louisiade, Waigiou, N. Australia, 
bleekeri, Gunih., Batavia, Amboyna. 
cnneacanthus, Blcek., Batavia, 
semicinctus, C. S' F, Waigiou, Rauwack, 
Amboyna. 

quinquelineatus, G. S F, Rwi Sea, Java, 
decussatus, G. S F, Java, Phillippines. 
pomacauthus, Bleek., Amboyna. 

Glaucosoraa burgeri, Rlclmrds., Japan, Hout- 
man’s Abrothos, S, W» Australia. 

Fourth Group. Priacanthina. 

Priacanthus hoops, G. S F, St. Helena, 
Mozambique. 

japonicus, Langsdorf, Capo, China, Japan, 
niphonicus, C. S' F, Japan. 
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blochii, Bleelc, Amboyna; Sumatra, 
benmebari, T. ^ 5., Japan, 
liamruhr, C. ^ F., Red Sea. 
caroliuus, 0. I' F., Carolines, Banda Neira. 
schmittii, Bleeh.^ Padang Sea, 
holocentrum, BleeJc., Batavia, Sumatra, 
inacracanthus, C. ^ F, Amboyna; Bata¬ 
via; Japan. 

dabiu.s, T. ^ S., Japan, 
tayenus, Rich.^ Chinese Sea. 
speculum, 0. F, Seychelles. 

Fifth Groiq)* Apogonina. 

Ambassis, small fishes, living in the fresh 
and brackish waters and seas of the 
Indian Region, N. Australia, Dalmatia, 
robustus, Guntil., Borneo. 
commersoniJ, 0. ^ F, Red Sea, Isle of 
Franco, India, Australia, 
urotajnia, Blech.^ Amboyna, Wahai. 
apogonoides, Bleelc., Borneo rivers, 
kopsii, Bleek., Singapore, 
batjanensis, Bleeh.y Fresh waters of Batjan, 
Amboyna. 

dussumieri, G. ^ V., Malabar, Pinang, 
Java, China, Celebes, Amboyna, Isle 
of France, Seychelles, 
thermalis, 0. ^ F, Warm springs of Cania, 
Ceylon, 

nalua, 0. ^ F, Java, Pinang, Bengal, 
interrupta, Bleek., Batavia, Wahai and 
Ceram Seas. 

buruenses, Blech., Rivers of Boeroe. 
wollffii. Blech., Rivors of Borneo, 
vachellii, Richard, Sea of Canton, 
inacracanthus. Blech., Sea of Batavia, 
macrolepis, Gunth., River Kapuas (Borneo) 
alta, 0. ^ V., Bengal, 
ranga, C. ^ F, Mouth of the Ganges, 
oblonga, 0. Sf F, Fresh waters of Bengal, 
bogoda, C. ^ F, Mouth of the Ganges. 
Apogon heptastigma, FhrenJ)., Red Sea. 
hyalo8oma,R^eeA;., Batavia, Sumbawa, Am¬ 
boyna, Sumatra, 

thermalis, C. F, Warm springs of Cania 
(Ceylon.) 

pcecilopterus K. ^ //., Javanese Sea. 
godini, Bleeh., Coast of Sumatra, 
axillaris, Val., Ascension Island, 
leptacanthus, Bleeh., Sea of Ternate. 
nigroraaculatus^ H, ^ J-, New Guinea, 
orbicularis, K. ^ v. If., Java, Ceram, 
nematopterus, Bleeh., Sea of Manado. 
trimaculatus, C. ^ V., Burn, Moluccas, 
rhodopterus, Bleeh., Singapore, 
koilomatodon, Bleeh., Ternate, Moluccas, 
margaritophorus, Bleeh., Batjan. 
teoniatus, E/imi., Djetta (Red Sea.) 
amboiensis, Bleeh., Amboyna rivers* 
sangiensis, Bleeh., Sea of Sangi. 
ceramensis, Bleeh., Sea of Wahai (Ceram.) 


SOUTHERN ASIA.—PERCtD^. 
iiigripinnis, G. ^ V., China, India, Japan* 
tseniopterus, Bennett., Isle of France, 
monochrous, Bleeh., Manado, Amboyna, 
Feejee. 

maculosus, 0. ^ F, Indian Seas, 
enneastigma, Rilppell, Massaua (Red Sea.) 
ruppellii, Gunth., Australian Seas, 
novae guinece, Valen., Java, Batavia, New 
Guinea. 

ciipreus, Ehrcnh., Red Sea. 
hoevenii, Bleeh., Amboyna Sea. 
truncatus, Bleeh., Batavia* 
bifasciatus, Eilppell, Red Sea, China, 
timoriensis, Bleeh., Timor, Kupang. 
bandaiiensis, Bleeh., Banda Sea. 
annularis, Ruppell., Red Sea. Mozambique, 
Indian Ocean. 

lineatus, T. Sch., Japanese Sea. 
quadrifasciatus, Valen., Java, Chinese 
Seas, Feejee, Mozambique, 
somilineatus, T. ^ Soli., Japanese Sea. 
chrysopomus, Bleeh., Sea of Macassar, 
kalosoma, Bleeh., Sea of Banka, 
frenatus, Valen., New Guinea, 
kallopterus, Bleeh., Sea of Manado. 
fasciatus, Q. G., Feejeo, Australia, Mo¬ 
lucca, Mozambique, 
cyanosoina. Blech., Lawajong, (Solor.) 
multitseniatus, Bleeh., Bima, Snmbava. 
hartzfcldii, Bleeh., Sea of Amboyna 
chrysotasnia, Bl., Batavia, 
melas, Bl., Sumbava, Celebes, Amboyna, 
cantoris, Bl., Rionw. 
lineolatus, Fhr., Red Sea. 
fucatus, Cant., Sea of Pinang. 
macropterus, K. ^ v. 11., Java, 
blcekcri, IJl., Batavia, Padang, Amboyna. 
macropterpides, Bl., Sea of Lepar. 
buruensis, Bl., Sea of Boeroe. 
zostcrophorus, Bl., Sea of Manado. 

Apogoniclithys gracilis, Bl., Ternate. 
auritus, Gunth., Mauritius, Red Sea. 
polystigma, Bl., Ceram, Sumatra, 
amblyuroptcrus, Gunth,, Wahai, Ceram, 
glaga, Bl., Javan, Japan, Singapore, 
earinatiis, Bl., Japan and China, 
perdix, BL, Sea of Floris. 
aprion, Gunth., N. Australia Coasts. 

Chilodipterus octovittatus, G. ^ F, Red 
Sea; Indian Ocean, 
lineatus, Gunth., Red Sea. 
quinquelineatus, 0. ^ V., Society Islands, 
Amboyna, Red Sea. 
apogonoides, Bl., Sea of Manado. 
amblyuropterus, Bl., Sea of Boeroe^ 

Scombrops chilodipteroides, Japan. 

Acropoma Japonicum, Gihr., Japan. 

Sleuth Group. Grystina. 

Odontonectes erythrogaster, Gunth., Indian 
Seas. 
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Dales caudovittatus, C. ^ F., Islo of France, 
tconiurns, 0. ^ F., China, Java, 
fuscus, C. ^ F, Mauritius, Mozambique, 
marglnatus, C. F., Java, Amboyna, 
Vanicolo, Feejee. 

rupestris, 0, ^ F., Fresh waters of Mauri¬ 
tius, Celebes, Amboy na, Feejee, Ooalavv. 
guamensis, C. F., Sea of Guam, 
bennetti, RL, Ceylon, 
ambiguus, Gunth.^ Australia, 
vanicolonsis, 0. ^ F, 

Fam, 5. Pristipomatid.e. 

Therapon tberaps, 0. ^ F, India, China, 
False Bay. 

obscurus, G. ^ F, Pinang. 

' squalidus, 0, ^ F, Indian Ocean, 
virgatus, Gnnth.^ Bay of Bengal, 
ellipticus, Gunth,^ Australia rivers, 
cancellatus, Gunth,^ Java, Celebes, 
cinereus, C. ^ F, India, 
unicolor, Gunth,^ Australia rivers, 
servus, Guntil., Red Sea, E. Africa, Indian 
Seas, N. Australia, 
trivittatus, Gant., Indian Seas, 
ghebul, Ehrcu., Red Sea, Java, 
bxyrliynchus, T. iS'., Japan, China, 
quadrilineatus, 0. F, Java, China, 
cuvieri, Bh, Australia, Timor, 
argenteus, Gunth., Capo, Indian Ocean, 
Moluccas, 
microlepis, Rili)p. 

Ilelotes sexlineatus, C. & F., Australia. 

polytaeuia, Bl, Halmalieira. 

Pristipoma nigrum, G. & F, Pinang, Manilla, 
hasta, C. ^ F, Red Sea, E. Africa, Indian 
Seas, N. Australia, 
nageb, JUlpp-y Red Sea, Sand a. 
punctulatum, liilpp,, Red Sea. 
dussuinieri, 0. ^ F, Coromandel Coast, 
argenteum, G. ^ F, Red Sea. 
argyrenm, Bl., C, ^ F, Coromandel, Su¬ 
matra, Batavia. 

paikeeli, G. F, Coromandel, Pinang. 
maculatum, Gunth,, Red Sea, Coromandel 
to New Guinea. 

auritum, 0. ^ F, Siam, Pinang. 
therapon, Bl., Batavia, 
stridens, llilpp., Red Sea. 
japonicum, G. ^ F, China, Japan. 
Hapalogenys nigripinnis, T. <fc S., China. 

mucronatus, Gunth., Chinese Seas. 
Diagramma gibbosnm, H, <5* Samoa, 
Polynesia. 

crassispinum, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
affine, Gunth,, N. W, Australia, Archi¬ 
pelago. 

griseum, (7. & F., Malabar Coast, 
pertnsum, Oimih., Japanese Sea. 
centnrio, 0, ^ F, Seychelles, 
shotaf, IZwpp-, Red Sea. 


gaterina, G. ^ F., Red Sea. 
pardalis, K, & v, H., Javanese Sea. 
punctatum, Elirenh., Red Sea, Trincoma- 
loe, Java, Vanicolo, China Sea. 
cinctiim, T. S., China. Japan Seas, 
cheatodonoides, Gunth,, Batavia, 
pica, 0. ^ F., Otaheiti. 
orientalo, Gunth., Ceylon, Bali, 
pictum, 0. & F, Pondicherry, Pinang, 
Java, Amboyna, China, Japan, 
balteatiim, K, & v, H; Java, 
pcneilopterum, G. & F, Pondicherry, 
Trincomallce, Moluccas, Japan, 
lessonii, 0. & F, Waigiou, Amboyna. 
albovittatum, Rupp., Red Sea, Manado. 
lineatnm, 0. & V., Ceylon, Pinang. 
radja, Bl., Amboyna. 
seba), BL, Batavia, Banda Neira. 
goldmanni, BL, Ternate. 
bcematocbir, BL, Ternate. 
polyt 80 nia, BL, Macassar, N. Australia, 
polytosnioides, BL, Solor, Amboyna. 
cbrysoteonia, BL, Macassar, Celebes, 
reticulatum, Gunth., Chinese Seas, 
nitidum, Gunth., Australia. 

Hyperoglypbe porosa, Richards, Australia. 

Lobotes auctorum, Gunth., Atlantic, Bay of 
Bengal, Sunda, Molucca, China. 

Datnioides spolota,R?., Ganges mouth, Rivers 
of Borneo, and Sumatra, 
microlepis, BL, Borneo rivers. 

Gerres poeti, C. & F, Mabe, Sunda. 
subfasciatns, C, & F, Port Jackson, 
ovatus, Gunth., Australia, 
abbreviatus, Bl,, Batavia, Amboyna. 
filamentosus, C, & F, Pinang, Sunda, 
Moluccas, New Guinea, 
purictatus, G. & F, Pondicherry, China, 
japonicus, BL, Japan, China, 
acinaces, BL, Batavia, 
kapas, BL, Batavia. 

oyena, Gunth., Red Sea, Isle of France) 
Sunda, Japan. 

macrosoma, BL, Gilolo, Amboyna. 
argyreus, G. & F, Red Sea, Waigiou, 
Strong, Tanna, Port Jackson, 
oblongns, C. & F. Ceylon. 

Scolopsis japonicus, Gunth., Red Sea, Pon¬ 
dicherry, China. 

margaritifer, (7. F, Batavia, Waigiou. 
ciliatiis, Laccp., Java, Amboyna, New 
Guinea, Vanicolo. 

auratus, Cant., Java, Sumatra, Pinang. 
torquatus, G. & F, Batavia, Moluccas, 
bllineatus, C. & F, Amboyna, Celebes, 
bimaculatus, Rupp.,Bed Sea,Ceylon, China, 
inermis, T. & S., Japan, 
inonogramma, K, & v. ff., Java, Moluccas. 
pheBops, Gunth., Isle of France, 
temporalis, Gunth., Waigiou, Vanicolo, 
New Guinea, Louisiade. 
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personatus, G, ^ F., Java, Sumatra, 
frenafcus, C. ^ F., Seychelles, Mauritius, 
caocellafcus, Guntli., Polynesia, Sumatra, 
bleekeri, Gnnth.y Sea of Solor. 
j^^liariam, Gwdli,, Red Sea. 
pectinatus, Gunth.^ Java, 
longnlus, Eich.^ N. W. Australia. 
]eucota3uia, Bl., Banka. 

Icucotinnioides, BL, Manado, Celebes, 
caninua, 0. F., New Guinea. 

Heterognathodon bifasciatus, Bl, Sumbawa. 
licllmuthii, Bl.^ Solor. 
xauthopleura, R/., Batavia, Amboyna. 
macinirus, BL, Batavia, 
nemurus, Bl, Macassar, 
inicrodon, BL, Batavia, Amboyna, Louisi- 
ade. 

Dentex argyrozona, C. V., Cape, 
proDorbitalis, Guutli., Cape. 

1 ‘upestris, C. tj' F., Cape, 
nufar, Ehren., Red Sea. 
hypselosoma, Japan, 
griseua, T. ^ Japan, Java, Sumatra, 
mierodon, BL^ Bulueomba, Celebes, 
rivulatus, Riipp., Rod Sefu 
multidens, 0. F., Red Sea. 

hasta, C. ^ F, Malabar Coast, 
cynodon, BL, Archipelago. 

Synagris furcosus, Gimth., Trincomalee, 
Amboyna, Louisiade, Australia, 
toeniopterus, 0. F, Australia, Moluccas, 
mulloides, BL, Sibogha, Sumatra, 
upeneoides, BL, Banka, 
zysron, BL, Nias, 
oveuii, BLf Macassar, 
metopias, BL, Amboyna. 
hexodon, Q. ^ (?., Timor, 
peronii, 0. F, Moluccas, 
variabilis, Ehrenh., Red Sea. 
luteus, C. F, Pondicherry, 
celebicus, Gunth., Macassar, Louisiade. 
nematopus, Gunth., Bulueomba, Celebes, 
japonicus, Gunth., Batavia, 
hlameutosus, Gunth., Red Sea, Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

nemurus, Gunth., Amboyna. 
nematophorus, Gunth., Padang, Sumatra. 

Pristipomoides typus, Sibogha, W. Sumatra. 

Pentapus aurolineatus, (7. V., Isle of 

France, Moluccas, Louisiade Archip. 
vitta, Q. et G., Australia Coasts, 
vitbatus, 0. ^ F, East Indies, 
nubilus, Gunth., Pinang. 
unicolor, 0. F, East Indies, 
setosus, 0. F, Sea of Batavia, 
paradiseus, Gunth., Polynesia, Sumatra. 

Chajtopterus dubius, Gunth,, Japan. 

Aphareus furcatus, Gunth,, Isle of France* 
rutilans, 0. ^ F, Red Sea. 

Smaris balteatus, C. ^ F., Ceylou* 


Csesio lunaris, Ehrenh., Red Sea, Batavia^ 
New Ireland, 
xanthonotus, BL, Batavia, 
pisang, Bl., Amboyna, Batavia, 
piiijalo, BL, Batavia. 

maculatus, 0. F, Amboyna, Vanicolo, 
China, Madagascar. 

ca 3 rulaui’eus, LaeSp., Rod Sea, Mauritius, 
Ceylon. 

striatus, Ehpp., Red Sea. 
chrysozona, K. v. H., Moluccas, 
argeiiteus, 0. V., East Indies, 

tile, C. & F, Caroline Islands, 
cylindricus, Gunth., Madagascar, 
gymnopteriis, BL, Ternato. 

Eryfchrichthys schlegelii, T. ^ S., Japan, 
leucograrnmicus, Gunth., Sunda, Moluccas. 

I Pentaprion gerreoides, Batavia, Sunda. 

Earn. 6. MuLLiDiE. 

Upeneoides vittatus, Gunth., Red Sea, Indian 
Seas. 

tragnlfi,Gunth., Indian Archipelago, China, 
sulplmrens, BL, Red Sea, Archipelago, 
China. 

moluccensis, BL, Amboyna. 
bensasi, BL, Japan, 
sundaicus, BL, Indian Archipelago. 
Mulloidcs tlavolineatus, Lacep., Red Sea, 
China. 

zeyloiiicus, 0., tj* F, Tnncomalee, N. 
Guinea. 

japonicus, Gunth., Japan. 

Upeneus barberinus, C. V., Red Sea, In¬ 
dian Seas. 

macronemus, Gunth., Red Sea. 
barberinoides, BL, Ceram, 
indicus, Gunth., Indian Seas, 
spilurus, Bl., Japan 
pleurospilos. Bl, Japan, Amboyna. 
braiidesii, BL, Banda-Neira, Mauritius, 
malabaricus, C. y V., Malabar, Philip¬ 
pine Islands. 

trifasciatus, G. y V., Indian Ocean to 
Polynesia. 

cyclostoma, Gtenth., Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Indian Archipelago, 
oxycephalus, Bl, Manado, Isle of France, 
chrysopleuron, BL, Japan, China, 
jansenii, BL, Manado, Amboyna. 
dubius, T. y S., Japan, 
biliueatus, C. y V., Amboyna. 

Fam. 7. SPARiDiE. 

First Group. Cantharina. 

Cantharus grandoculis, C. ^ V., Seychelles, 
cseruleus, 0. y V., Guam Sea, Mariannes, 
maculatus, 0. y F, Indian Ocean* 
lineolatus, G. y F, Indian Ocean. 

Box. One species from E. Indies, 
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Crenidens forskalii, G, ^ F., A vegetable 
feeder, Red Sea, Mozambique* 

Girella punctata, Gmy^ China, Japan, 

Third Group, Sargina, 

Sargu$ ca-pensis, Smithy Cape, 
noct, Ekrenh.y Red Sea, Mediterranean, 
auriventris, Foters^ Mozambique, 

Fourth Group, Paorina. 

Lethrinus rostratus, K, & v, JEf., Sunda, Mo¬ 
luccas. 

amboinensis, 2?Z., Amboyiia. 
nematacanthus, BL, Japan, Louisiade. 
richardsonii, Gnntli., China Sea. 
reticulatus, 0. ^ V., N. Guinea, Banda, 
latifrons, Riipp.^ Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
harak, Rupp., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
ramak, Riipp., Red Sea, Ceylon, 
coGosenses, Bl., Nova Selma, Kokos. 
kallopterus, Rl., Manado. 
nebulosufi, 0, 4' V,^ Red Sea, Seychelles, 
Mozambique. 

opercularis, G, ^ F., Batavia, Bantam, 
Saraarang. 

xanthotsenia, Bl., Java, Sumatra, 
leutjanus, Bl., Sumatra, 
glyphodon, Gunth., Louisiade Archipelago, 
mahsena, Gunih., Red Sea. 
luahsenoides, 0* ^ V., Batavia, Amboyna, 
Philippines. 

hoematopterus, T. S., Japan, 
latidens, 0, F., N. Guinea. 

Spheorodon grandoculis, Rupp., Red Sea. 

heterodon, Gunth., Halmaheira, Amboyna. 
Pagrua laniarius, 0. K, Cape. 

unicolor, G. ^ V., New Zealand, Austra¬ 
lia, China. 

major, T, ^ S,, Japan, China, 
tumifrons, T, ^ S., Japan Sea. 
cardinalis, Guuth., China, Japan, 
filamentosus, 0. ^ V., Mauritius, 
spinifer, G, F., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 
Chrysophrys laticeps, G, & V-; cristiceps, 
0, ^ F .; and gibbiceps, G. & V., Cape, 
sarba, 0, Sp F., Red Sea, Isle of Franco, 
Moluccas, 

halfara, G, % V., Red Sea. 
bifasciata, (1, ^ F., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
aries, T. ^ 8., China, Java, 
hasta, Gunth.j Bay of Bengal, China, J 4 i- 
pan. 

calamara, G, ^ F.^ Ind. Archipelago, 
berda, Rupp., Red Sea. 
australis, Gunth,, Australia, 

Fifth Group, Pimelepterina, 
Pimelepterus fuscus, Cape, Red Sea. 
waigiensis, §r G., New Guinea, Java, 
Amboyna. 

ternatensis, Rl., Temate, 


tahmel, Rupp., Red Sea, Indian Ocean 
and Archipelago to New Guinea, 

Fam, 8. Squamipennes. 

First Group, Cujetodontina* 

Cheetodon strigangulus, Soland., From the 
Red Sea to Polynesia, 
trifascialis, Q. ^ G., Guam, Batoe. 
sciifer, BL, Red Sea, Indian Sea, Po¬ 
lynesia. 

auriga, Forsh., Red Sea. 
ephippium, G. V., Moluccas, Polynesia, 
serneion, Bleek., Sea of Kokos. 
biocellatus, G. ^ K, Burn, Timor, Ooalan. 
nesogallicus, 0, ^ V., Indian Ocean and 
Archipelago. 

ocellatus, BL, East Indies, 
modestus, Schleg., Japan and China, 
tallii, Bleeh., Sea of Banda-Neira, 
unimaculatus, Bl., Moluccas, Polynesia, 
bennettii, Blech., Molucca Sea. 
speculum, K. ^ H., Molucca Sea. 
quadrimaculatus. Gray, Sandwich Islands, 
nieyeri, Schneid., Molucca Sea, 
ornatissimus, SoZaneZ.,Moluccas, Polynesia, 
fremblii, Beuu., Sandwich Islands, 
falcula, Bl., Sea of Batoe. 
dizoster, 0. V., Sea of Mauritius, 

octofasciatus, Gm., East Indian Seas, 
ulietensis, 0, y K, Amboyna, Ternate, 
Ulietea. 

humeralis, Gthr., Sandwich Islands, 
collaris, Bl., Japan ? 
preetext-atus, Gant., Sea of Piuang, 
reticulatus, G, y K, Polynesia, 
kleiuii, Bl., Indian Ocean and Archipelago, 
reinwardtii, Gthr., Molucca Sea, 
vittatus, Schneid., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
fasciatus, Forsh., Red Sea, China, 
pictus, For sic.. Red Sea, Indian Ocean and 
Archipelago. 

lunula, Lacep., Indian Ocean and Archi¬ 
pelago, Polynesia. 

vagabundus, L., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
guttatissimus, Benn., Sea of Ceylon, 
punctato-fasciatus, Gr,, Sea of Banda, 
rafflesii, Benn., Molucca Sea, New Ireland, 
oxycephalus. Blech,, Sea of Ternate, 
mesoleucus, Forsh., Red Sea. 
dorsalis, Reinw., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
ocellicauda, G. y V., Indian Ocean, 
areus, Schleg., Sea of Japan, 
xanthurus, Bleeh., Sea of Amboyna. 
lineolatus, G. K, Red Sea, Sea of Floris, 
selene, Bleeht Lawajong, Solor, Am¬ 
boyna. 

railiaris, Q. y G,, Sandwich Islands, 
baronessa, Sunda and Moluccas, 
larvatus, Ehrenh,, Red Sea* 
tau-nigrum, 0, ^ V., Quam Sea. 
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blackburni, Desjard.y Mauritius, 
nigi-ipinnis, Fet.y Mozambique, 
citrinellus, Brouss., Moluccas, Polynesia, 
xarithocephalus, Benn.y Ceylon Sea. 
zoster, Benn.y Mauritius Sea. 
chrysozonus, K. ^ v» Jf., Moluccas, China, 
oligacanthus, Bleeh.y Indian Archipelago, 
fitrigatus, Langsd.y China Sea and Japan. 
})olylepis, Bleeh., Amboyna Sea. 
Boxfasciatus, Richards^ AV. Australia. 

Chelmo rostratus, L., Indian Seas, Australia, 
niarginalis, Rich.y W. Coast of Australia, 
longirostris. Brouss.y Mauiitius, Polyne¬ 
sia. 

Henioebus naacrolepidotus, L., Mauritius, E. 
Indian Seas, N. W. Coast of Australia, 
inonoceros, 0, K, Mauritius Sea. 
cbrysostonia, FarJemSy Archipelago, 
varius, (7. ^ F., Moluccas. 

Holacanthus annularis, Bl, Indian Seas, 
pseudannularis, Bleeh.y Sea of Batavia, 
nrcuatus, Gray.y Sandwich island, 
leucopleura, Bleek.y Lawajong, Solor, Am¬ 
boyna. 

lepidolepis, Bleeh., Sea of Batavia. 
diacanthuSj Bodd,, Indian Ocean, Archi¬ 
pelago. 

melanospilos, Bleeh,, Amboyna Sea. 
bispinosus, Qthr,, Amboyna Sea. 
sexstriatus, K ^ v, B,, Moluccas. 
navarcbviB, 0. ^ V.y Amboyna, Banda, 
bi-color, Bl.y E. Indian Archipelago, 
trimaculatus, 0. ^ F., Moluccas, 
xanthometopon, Bleeh,, Sumatra Sea, 
xantliurus, Benn., Ceylon Sea. 
vrolikii, Bleeh., Ceram Sea and Amboyna. 
nox, Bleek.y Amboyna Sea. 
septentrionalis, Japan Sea. 
imperator, Bl., Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
iiicobariensis, Schn.^ Archipelago. 
Bemioiroulatus, (7. ^ V,, Archipelago, 
Polynesia. 

striatus, Bilpp,, Red Sea. 
alternans, 0. ^ V., Sea of Madagascar, 
ceeruleus, Elwenh., Red Sea. 
inesoleuous, Bl,, E. Indian Archipelago, 
chrysopephalus, Bleeh, Sea of Batavia- 
melanosoma, Bleeh,, Lawajong, Solor. 

Scatophagus argus, L,, Indian Seas, China, 
bougainvillii, C. ^ V,, East Indies, 
ornettus, C, V,y Rivers of Amboyna. 

Ephipp.us orbis, BZ., East Indian Seas. 

Drepane punctata, L,, E. Indian Seas, N. 
W. Coast of Australia. 

Second Group, Scorpidina. 

Scorpis eequipinnis, Rich., Australia. 

Third Group, Toxotina. 

Toxotes jaculator, Fall,, India, Polynesia, 
microlepis, Gthr.ySim^ 


Fam, 9. CiREHiTiDiE. 

Cirrhites forsteri, Schneid,, E. Coast of 
Africa, Cape Seas, to the Pacific, 
punctatus, C. S'' F, Indian Ocean, 
arcatus, FarJe., Mauritius to the Pacific* 
amblycephalas, Bleeh., Sea of Sengi. 
aprinus, 0, ^ V. Sea of Timor, 
fasciatus, (7. ^ V, Coast of Pondicherry, 
cinctus, Gthr.y Madagascar, Mauritius, 
and Sandwich island. 

Cirrhitichthys oxyrhynchiis, Bleeh., Goram. 
graphidopteriis, Bleeh-, Sea of Amboyna. 
maculatus, Lac(p., Red Sea and Mauri¬ 
tius to the Pacific. 

oxycephalus, Bleeh, Sea of Amboyna. 
aureus, Schleg., China, Japan. 

Oxycirrhites typus, Bleeh., Amboyna, Mauri¬ 
tius. 

Chilodactylus macropierus, Forst., Australia, 
zonatus, 0, ^ F., China, Japan, 
quadricornis, Gthr., Japan, 
gibbosus, Banka., W. Australia. 

Fain, 10. TRiQLiDiE. 

First Group, Heterolepidina. 

Cliirus bexagrammus, Pall., Japan, Gulf of 
Georgia. 

lagoceplialus, Pall, Kuriles, 
octogrammus, PaZZ.,Kamtschatka,Kuriles. 

Agi-ammus sclilegelii, Gthr., Sea of Japan. 

Second Group, Scorp^nina, 

Sebastes capensis, Gm., Cape Seas, 
inermis, 0. S' F. Japan, N. W. America, 
pachycephalus, Schleg., Japan, China. 
veutricDSUs, Schleg,, Japan, 
maculatus, 0. Si F, Cape Seas, 
bougainvillii, (7. ^ F. Indian Ocean, 
inarmoratus, 0- ^ V., Japan, China, 
strongensis, 0. Sr F, Archipelago, Poly¬ 
nesia. 

longiceps, Rich., China, 
serrulatus, Rich., China, 
minutus, 0. Sf F, Polynesia, 
polylepis, Bleeh, Amboyna, Sumatra. 

Scorp 80 na picta, K, Sr v. H., Archipelago, 
polyprion, Bleeh, Indian Seas, 
crythrroa, G. Sf F, Red Sea. 
cardinalis, SolanL, Australia, 
haplodactylus, Blech., Banda, Ceram, 
panda, Rich., W. Australia, 
diabolus, 0, Si F, Indian Ocean, Archi¬ 
pelago, Otaheiti. 
nesogallica, G. Sf F, Mauritius, 
gibbosa, Schneid., China, Amboyna. 
cirrhosa, Thumb., India, China, Japan Seas 
chilioprista, Rupp,, Red Sea. 
laniaria, 0, & F, Guam Sea. 

Pterois volitans, L,, B. Africa, Indian Seas, 
Australia. 
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• lannlata, Schle<j,, Japan, 
kodipungi, BleeJc., India, Archipelago, 
Australia. 

antennata, Bl.^ Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
cincta, Riipp., Rod Sea, Navigator and 
Pearl Island. 

^ miles, Betin,^ Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
zebra, C. 7„ Indian Ocean, Archi¬ 
pelago, 

brachyptera, (7. *5* P., Cerara, Amboyna. 

‘ heterura, Bleeh., Amboy na. 

Pteroidichthys amboinensis, BleeJc. yAmhojnHy 
N. Celebes. 

Tosnianotus triacanfchus, Lacep.^ Amboyna. 
Apistus alatus, G. if V. Indian Seas. 

israelitarura, Bhrenh., Red Sea. 
Enncapterygius pnsillus, Rilpp.^ Red Sea. 
Pentarogo raarmorata, C. F., Timor, 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land. 

Tetrarogo barbata, 0. S' Moluccas, 
amblycephalus, Bleeh., Sea of Padang. 
rubripinnis, Schleg., Sea of Japan. 

' macracanthus, Blceh.f Sea of Wahai, N. 
Ceram. 

binotata, Peters., Mozambique. 

^ longispinis, G. S' F., Indian Seas, 
crista-galli, Gthr., Philippine Island, 
toenianotus, C. ^ V., Indian Seas, 
dermacanthus, Bleeh,, Wahai, N. Ceram, 
echinata, Cant., Piuang. 

Prosopodasys trachinoidos, G. S'" Indian 
Seas. 

' dracoenn, 0. S' Malabar Coast, 
depressifrons, Jlioh.., Japan, Java, 
asperrimus, Gthr., East Indies. 

.niger C. Sf F-, Pondicherry; Amboyna. 
zollingeri, Bleeh., Indian Archipelago, 
leucogaster, Rich., China, Amboyna. 

> cottoidca, L*, China, Borneo, Java, N. 
Zealand. 

Aploactis aspera, Rich., Japan, China. 
Trichopleura mollis, Rich,, China Sea. 
Amphiprionichthys apistus, Bleeh., Kokos. 
Synancidium horridum, L., India, Australia, 

, St. Helena. 

erosum, Langsd., Japan. 

Synanceia verrucosa, Schneid., Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, Archipelago, Polynesia, 
asteroblepa, Ivich., New Guinea, Borneo. 
Micropus maculatus, Gray., Owaihi, Hao. 

unipinna. Gray., Pacific. 

Minous monodactylus, ScJvi,, Indian Ocean, 
E. Indian Seas, 
pusillus. Selling., Sea of Japan, 
trachycophalus, Bleeh., Manado, Celebes. 
Polor filamentosum, C. Sf F» Mauritius, 
cuvieri Gray., Seas of China and Sumatra, 
maculatum, G. 8f F.| Sea of Waigiou. 

. didactylum, Path, New Ireland, Ceram, 
japonicum, 0. & V., China, Japan, 
aurantiacura, Schleg.y Sea of Japan. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.—TBWtrojB.' 

Choriemodaofcylns multibarbis, Mich,, Seas 
of China and Madras. 

Third Group. CoTTiNA. 

Podabrus centropomus, Rich., Island of QuoL 
part in the Straits of Korea, 
cottoides. Rich., Sea of China. 

Centridermichthya faaciatus, Hech., 'Japan, 
mouth of the Yangtsee-Kiang-Kow in 
north of China, Philippine Islands. 

Hemilepidotus trachurus, Pall., Kamts- 
chatka, Kuriles. 

Polycaulns elongatus, 0. ^ F., Indian Seas. 

Platycephalus insidiator, Forsh., Red Sea, 
Coasts of C. Africa, through Indian Seas 
to N. W. Australia, 
gi'andispinia, G. S’ F., India, 
punctatufl, C. S’ V., Trincomalee, Batavia, 
Vanicolo. 

quoyi, Bleeh., Temato, Amboyna. 
inalabaricus, 0. S' V., India, 
japonicu.s, Tiles., China and Japan, 
giittatus. Selling., Japan, 
isacanthua, 0. S’ V, Waigiou, Burn, 
serratus, 0. Sf Trincomalee. 
polyodon, Bleeh., Batavia, 
malayanus, Bleeh., Padang. 
tentaculatus, Riipp-, Red Sea. 
nomatophthalmns, Gthr., Australian Seas, 
cirronasus, Rich., Botany Bay. 
tuberculatus, G. S" K,Trincomalee, Madras, 
scaber, Gm., Indian Ocean, 
neglccius, Trosch., Indian Seas, 
suppositus, Trosch., Indian Ocean, 
bataviensis, Bleeh., Batavia, 
pristis, Peters., Mozambique, 
macrolepis, Bleeh., Japan, 
bobosaok, Bleeh., Batavia, 
pristiger, 0. S' P*? N. Guinea, Celebes, Ter- 
nate, Java. 

celebicus, Bleeh., Manado, Celebes, 
asper, G. S' V, Japan, China, 
spinosus, Schlcg., Japan. 

Hoplichthya langsdorffii, O. 'S' Japan, 
China. 

Bembras japonicus, C. S' V, Sea of Japan, 
ciirtns, Schleg., Sea of Japan. 

Prionotus japonicus, Bleeh., Sea of Japan. . 

Lepidotrigla papilio, (7. ^ F., Indian Ocean, 
burgeri, Schleg., Japan, Chinese Seas. 

Trigla hemisticta, Schlcg., Sea of Jjipan. 
pleuracanthica, jRic/t., Sydney Cove, 
kumu, Less,, New Zealand to China. 

Fourth Group. Cataphbacti. 

Agonus acipenserinns. Tiles., Kamtschatka, 
N. W. America. 

dodekaedrus. Tiles., Kamtschatka. 
rostratus, Tiles., Kamtschatka, Kuriles. ^ 
stegophthalmus, Tiles,, Kuriles, 
quadricomis, 0. S V., Kamtschatka. 

w 
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Perisiethns laticeps, Schleg., Amboyna. 
orienfcale, Schleg.. Japanese Sea. 
molncconse, BleeJc.y Moluccas, 
rieffeli, Kaup,^ East Indies. 

Daotylopterus orientalis, Lacep,^ Indian 
Ocean, Archipelago, 
inacracanthus, Bleeh., Moluccas, 
chirophtlialmus, Bleeh., Banda-Neira. 

Fam, 11. Trachinidji':. 

First Oroiip, Uranoscopina. 

Uranoscopus cognatus, Gant.^ Pinang. 
affinis, 0. F., Indian Ocean, 

guttatus, 0. ^ V.y Pondicherry, 
bicinctus, Schhg.y Japan, China, Am- 
boyna. 

asper, Schlrg., China, Japan, 
hlibarbis, G. ^ F., Indian Ocean. 

Anoma elongatum, Sehleg.y Japan, 
inerme, 0. ^ F, E. Indian Seas. 

Second Group. Trichinina. 

Percis nebulosa, C. F, Mauritius, Sharks’ 
Bay, New Holland, Depuch Island, 
punctalata, C. ^ F., Mauritius, 
hexop^thalma, Ehr.y Red Sea to Lou- 
isiade. 

cylindrica, Bt, Moluccas, Chinese Sea. 
.xanthozona, Bleelc.y Batavia, 
pulchella, 0. F, Japan, 
canoellata, C, ^ F, India, Louisiade. 
tetracanthus, Lacep.y Java, Amboyna, 
Feejee. 

millepunctata, Ceylon Coast, 

sexfasciata, Schleg., Japan Sea. 

Sillago sihamaj Forslc., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
japonica, ScJdeg., Moluccas, Japan, 
maculata, Q. ^O., Australia, Archipelago, 
punctata, 0, ^ F., Australian Seas, 
ciliata, 0. ^ F, Australian Seas, 
macrolepis, Bleek., Batavia, Bali, 
chondropus, BleeJc., Moluccas, 
domina, 0. <5* F., Bay of Bengal, Arcliipel. 

Trichodon stelleri, G. ^ F, Kamtsohatka. 

Latilus argentatus, 0. ^ F, Japan, China, 
doliatus, (7. ^ F, Mauritius, 

Fourth Group. Pseudociiromides. 

Opisthognathus nigromarginatus, liilpp., 
Red Sea, Coast of Pondicherry. 
BolorenaiSf BleeJc.y Sea of Lawajong, Solor. 
rosenbergii, BleeJc,, Sea of Nias. 

Psoudochromis olivaceus, Rupp., Red Soa. 
fusous, M. ^ T.y Archipelago, 
xanthochir, BleeJc.y Sea of Manado. 
adustus, M Sf T., Philippine Island, 
flavivertex, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
tapeinosoma, BlecJcy Amboyna. 
poly acanthus, BleeJc.y Ternate. 

Cichlops cyclophthalmus, M. ^ T., Sunda. 
melanoteenia, BleeJc.y Macassar. ] 
spilopterus, JBleek,, Macassar. 


Pseudoplesiops typus, BleeJc.y Sea of Goram. 
Fam. 12. SciiENiD^. 

First Group. Scombrina. 

Umbrina dussumieri, C. ^ F, East Indies, 
amblycephalus, BleeJc.y Amboyna. 
riissellii, C. ^ F, Vizagapatam, India, 
China. 

macroptera, BleeJc.y Priaman, Sumatra. 

Sciaena diacanthus, maculata, ScJmeid., Tran** 
quebar, Pondicherry, Malabar, 
macrophthalmus, BleeJc.y Batavia, Bantam, 
Samarang, Pasnruan. 
sina, 0. ^ F, Pondicherry, Malabar, Ja^ 
pan. 

dussumieri, C. ^ F, Malabar, Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, China, 
tracliycephalus, BleeJc.y Rivers of Bandjer- 
massing, Borneo. 

hypostoma, BleeJc.y Padang, Sumatra, 
goldmanni, BleeJc.y Batjan. 
microdon, BleeJc.y Batavia, Samarang, 
Surabaja. 

voglori, BleeJc.y Sumatra, 
bornconsis,R/ec/.;.,Rivers Bandjermassing, 
Borneo. 

brevidorsalis, Gthr.f East Indies. 

Corvina cnja, Buch. Ham.y Ganges, Japan, 
miles, 0. F, Bombay Seas, Ceylon, 
Coromandel, Tenassorim, Pinang, Java* 
coitor. Buck. Ham.y Ganges, Irrawadi. 
polycladiscus, BleeJc.y Rivers Bandjermas^ 
sing, Borneo. 

axillaris, C. ^ F, Malabar, 
carutta, Block.y Tranquebar, Pondicherry, 
Pinang. 

plagiostoraa, BleeJc.y Sea of Madura, 
belangerii, C. ^ F, Malabar, Pinang, Ma-* 
layan Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 
lobata, 0. F, Malabar, 

semiluctuosa, G. ^ F., Goa, Pondicherry, 
China. 

albida, G. ^ F, Malabar, Chinese Sea. 
jubata, BleeJc.y Rivers of Bandjermassing, 
Borneo. 

Otolithiis roquidens, C. ^ F, Cape Seas, 
ruber, ScJineld., Coromandel, Malabar, 
Malayan Peninsula. 

argenteus, K. JEI., China, Japan, Ceylon, 
Malabar. 

maculatns, K. ^ H., Pinang, Malayan. 

Peninsula, Singapore, Batavia, 
bispinosus, G. ^ F, Rangoon, 
lateoides, BleeJc.y Batavia. 

Collicbtbys lucida, RicJi.y Chinese Sea. 
biaurita, Cant.y Ohusau, Pinang, Malay 
Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, Tenas¬ 
sorim. 

pama, Buch, Eam.^ Bay of Bengal, 
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Fam, 13. POLYNEMIDiE. 

Polynemus multifilis, Sohleg,, Borneo rivers 
and seas. 

pai’adiseus, Z., Indian Seas, 
macronemus, Blech., Borneo, 
melanochir, <7. ^ F., Batavia, 
heptadactjlns, C. ^ F., Indian Seas, 
mnltiradiatus, Gthr., Chinese Sea. 
hexanemus, 0. F., Indian Seas, 

xanthonemus, C. ^ F., Coromandel, 
sexfilis, G. F., Mauritius, 
kuru, Blech., Tern ate. 
soxtarins, Bl., Indian Seas, 
pfeifferoe, Sea of Priaman, Sumatra. 

indicuS) Shaw, Indian Seas, Australia, 
tseniatus, Gfhr., Amboyna, Guatalcana. 
plebejus, L., Indian Seas, South Sea. 
tetradactylus, Shaio, Indian Seas, 
tridactylus, BlccJc., Batavia. 

Fam. 14. SpHYRiENiDj:. 

Sphyrc 0 na jello, (7- ^ F., Red Sea, Cape, 
Bay of Bengal, Pin an g, Java, Amboy na. 
forateri, 0. F, Batavia, Calcutta, New 
Guinea, Otaheito. 
japonica, 0. ^ F, Japan, 
commersonii, 0. F, Java, Moluccas, 
Hindostan. 

nigripinnis, Sclileg., Japan, 
dussumicri, (7. ^ F, Indian Ocean, Mau¬ 
ritius. 

obtusata, 0. ^ F, Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean, Moluccas, 
Port Jackson. 

langsar, Bleeh., Batavia, Batjan. 
brachygnathus, Bleeh., Batavia, Batjan 
, flavicauda, Rii/pp., Red Sea. 
agam, Rilpp., Red Sea. 

Fam. 15. TrichioeiD/E. 

Trichiurus savala, Cuv., Indian Seas, 
japonic us, Sc/ileg,, Japan, 
muticus, Gray, China, 
haumela, Forslc., Indian Ocean, Archipe¬ 
lago. 

lajor, Bleeh., Sea of Manado. 

Thyrsites prometheoidos, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
Fam>. 16. Scombrtdj:. 

First Group!. Scombrina. 

Scomber pneumatophorus, ZleZaR., Mediter¬ 
ranean, Cape of Good Hope, Atlantic, 
janeeaba Bleeh., Japan. 

■ australasicus, G.^V., Australia, Amboyna, 
loo, C. F, Moluccas to Polynesia, 
moluccensis, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
chrysozonus, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
kanagurba, Guv., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
brachysoma, Bleeh., Batavia, 
microlepidotus, Rupp., Red Sea, Pinang, 
China. 

tapeiuocephalus, Japan. 


Thynnus affinis, Gant., Pinang. 
tonggol, Bleeh., Batavia, 
thunnina, G. ^ F, E. Indies, Mediter¬ 
ranean, Atlantic. 

pelamys, G. ^ F, Atlantic, Indian Ocean, 
albacora, Lowe., Atlantic, 
pacificus, G. ^ F, Indian Ocean, 
bilineatus, Rilpp., Red Sea. 

Polamys orientalis, Japan, 

nuda, Gthr, Red Sea. 
chilensis, G. tV F, Pacific.' 

Auxis rocliei, liisso., Mediterranean, Atlan¬ 
tic, Indian Archipelago, 
tapeinosoma, Bleeh-, Japan. 

Cybium commersonii, Lacep., E. Africa 
Indian Seas, 

lineohitura, (7. ^ F, Indian Seas, 
interruptuin, G. ^ F, Pondicherry, 
gnttatum, ScJmeld., Indian Seas, 
niphonium, C. ^ F, Japan, 
croockewitii, Bleeh., Banka, 
fiavo-brunneura, Svvlth., Cape Seas. 

Sara, Bom., Loo-choo. 

Elacate nigra, Bl., Indian Seas, America. 

Echeneis albescens, Schley., China, Japan, 
braebyptera, Lowe., Madeira, N. America, 
Brazil, Japanese, China Seas, Sumatra, 
scutata, Qthr., Indian Ocean. 

Second Group. Nomeina. 

Nomeus peronii, 0. ^ F, Java. 

Ditrema leove, Gthr., Sea of Japan. 

Third Group. Cyttina. 

Zeus fiber, L., Mediterranean, Atlantic coast 
of Europe, Australian Seas, 
japonicus, 0. ^ F, Japan, 
caponsis, (7. F, Cape Seas. 

Fourth Group. Stromateina. 

Stromatcus atous, C. ^ F, Indian Seas, 

I cinereus, Bl., Indian Seas, 
argenteus, Bl., Indian Seas, 
niger, Bl., Indian Seas. 

Fifth Group. CoHTPHiENlNA. 

Corypbrona hippnrns, L., Mediterranean, At¬ 
lantic, Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
scomberoidea, Laap., Macassar, Pacific. 

Brama-dussumieri, G. J- F, Indian Ocean, 
orcini, G. ^ V., Indian Ocean. 

Poteraclis velifer, Ball., Indian Ocean. 

Schedophilus maculatus, Gthr., China Seas, 

Mene maculata, Sclineid., Indian Seas. 

Fam. 17. CarangiDvE. 

First Group. Carangina. 

Carangichthys typus, Bleeh., Celebes. 

Caranx rottleri, Bl., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
macrosoma, Bleeh., Batavia, 
muroadsi, Schleg., Ternato. 
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kiirra, 
mandcl. 
knrroicies, JS/.Wj:., Amboyna. 
kilicbe, C. ^Pondicherry. 
manrKlsi, Srlihfj., Japan, China, 
crnmeuoplithalmus, Bl., W. Africa, Atlan¬ 
tic coasts of Tropical America, lied 
Sea, Indian Ocean, Polynesia, 
hasseltii,. Black., Sunda, MoiUccas, Red 
Sea. 

torvns. JcAK, Seas ofOtaheiti, Batavia. 
g’ymTiosiothoides, Blech. ^ Batavia, 
novao Gninea:*, C. F., New Guine.a. 
hoops, C. F., Batavia, Anibojna, Vaui- 
colo. 

lioglossns, Gihr., Batavia, Sumatra, 
djeddaba, For.sk.^ Red Sea, Pondicherry, 
Pi nan Sea, 

calla, CJ. ^ F, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Ai’chipelnc^o. 

macinirus, Bleak., Bntavia. 
xantliurus, K. ^ v. !£., Seychelles to New 
Guinea. 

Tualam, Bleak., Batavia, 
brevis, Bleak., Balavia. 
plagiotsenia, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
iro, G. F., Pondicherry, Madras- 
prfiouatus, Benn,, Batavia, Sumatra, 
malabarion.*^, Sehneld,, Rod Sea, Indian 
Seas, Australia. 

talamparoides, Bleek., Seas of Sibogha, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, 
cqunla, Schiej., Japan, 
hernigymnostethns, Black., Batavia, 
bnjad, Forsk., Red Sea, Batavia, 
fnlvoguitatns, Forsk., Red Sea. 
ferdaii, Forsk., Red Sea, 
brnekmeyeri, Bleak., Java, 
leptolepis, G. F., Archipelago, Austra¬ 
lia. 

helvoliia, Vorsi, Red Sea, Atlantic, 
uraspis, GUir., Amboyna. 

,speciosu.s, Forsk, lied Sea, India to N. 
Hf)lland. 

ruppcllii, Gtlir., Red Sea. 
inplarapygos, C. Sf F., Mauritius, Polyne¬ 
sia. 

jarra, 0. F, Coromandel, Sumatra, Am¬ 
boy n a. 

cynodon, Black., Batavia, 
sansum, Forsk,, Red Sea, Mauritius, Coro¬ 
mandel, 

varangus, Bl., Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
W. Africa to Atlantic, America, 
hippos, L., Indian Seas, Pacific, Australia, 
Atlantic, America, 
atropus, Schieid., Indian Seas. 
ophlhalmotoBnia, Bleak.^ Amboyna. 
oblongus, 0* ^ F., Archipelago, Polynesia, 
chrysophryoides, Bleek., Batavia, SejeheJ- 
les. 


dinema, Bleeh., Batavia, 
armatus, Forsh., Red Sea, Indian Seas,^ 
N. Guinea. 

ciliaris, Bl., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
gallus, L., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 

Micropteryx chrysurus, L., W. Africa, Atlan¬ 
tic, America, Coast of Con dicherry. 

Seriola durnerilii, Risso,, Mediterranean, 
Japan, China. 

lalandii, G. 4’ F., Brazil, Atlantic, Cape of 
Good Hope, Japanese Sea. 
quinqueradiata, ScMeg., Japan, 
tapeinometopon, Bleak., Lawajong, Solor. 
iiigro-fasciata, Rui>'P; Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Archipelago, Louisiade. 
intermedia, ScJilefj., Japan, 
dussumieri, 0. F., Gulf of Bengal- 

gigas, Gthr., Australia. 

Soriolichthys bipinnulatus, Q. ^ G., Batavia, 
Amboyna, Keeling Island, New Guinea. 

Nan cl er us compressus, 0. 4* K? Moluccas, 
brachycentrus, C. 4* F., Indian Ocean, ^ 
Moluccas. 

Porthmeus argentejis, G, 4* Indian 
Ocean, Cape. 

I Chorinemus lysan, Forsk,, Red Sea, N. W. 

' Australia. 

tala, G. 4' F, Malabar. 

toloo, G. S’ F., Red Sea, East Indies. 

tol, 0. S’ F, Indian Seas. 

sancti Petri, C. 4* F, Indian Seas, Africa. 

oricntalis, Scldag., Japan. 

Trachynotus o vat us, L., Indian Ocean, 

Archipelago to Australia, America to 
Africa. 

baillonii, Lac£p. 

oblongus, 0. S' Pondicherry, Java? 
Sumatra. 

melo, Rich., China, Japan. 

Psettus argenteus, L., Red Sea, Indian Seas, i 
Australia, Polynesia. 

falciformis, Lacep.. Red Sea, Vanicolo, 
China. 

Platax vespertilio, Bl., Africa,Indian Seas, 
orbiculari.s, Forsk., Rod Sea, Archipelago, 
N. W. Australia. , 

boersii. Bleak., Maccassar. 
raynaldi, G. Sf F., Ceylon, Pondicheny, 
xanthopus, Bleak., Batavia, 
arthriticus, Ball, Pinang, Batavia, Am¬ 
boyna. 

teira, Forsk., Indian and Chinese Seas. 

Zanclus cornutus, L., Indian Ocean, Archipe¬ 
lago, Polynesia. 

Psenes javanicus, G. S' j Java, Amboyna. 
leucurus, C. S' F., Indian Ocean, Port 
Jackson, Pacific, 
guamensis, G. S' V., Guam, 
anomalus, Schleg., Japan. 

Equula fasciata, Lacep., Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Archipelago. 
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edentula, Bl., Red Sea, India, Australia, 
caballa, 0. ^ V., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
dussamieri, C> F., Indian Seas, 
gerreoides, BleeJc., Batavia, 
nucbalis, Schleg.^ China, Japan, 
bindoides, Bleck., Archipelago, 
splendens, Cuv.y Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
daura, Ctiv.y Indian Seas, 
oblonga, C. ^ F., Red Sea, Java, Timor, 
lineolata, C, ^ F, Indian Seas, 
leuciscus, Qth\y Amboyna. 
rivulata, Sehhfj.j Japan, 
insidiatrix, Bl.y Indian Seas, 
interrupta, C. ^ F., Indian Seas, N. W. 
Australia. 

parviceps, C. 8f F., Mauritius, 
longimanus, Cant.^ Malayan Peninsula. 

Gazza minuta, BL, Indian Seas, 
equuloeformis, Rilpp.y Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
argentaria, Fors/c.y Sumatra, Tanna. 

Lactarius delicatulus, C. F, Indian Seas. 

Second Gronp, Kurtina. 

Pempheris compressus, White.y Australia, 
otaitensis, C. if F., Archipelago, Polynesia, 
mangula, G. ^ F, Indian Ocean, Archi¬ 
pelago, Sea of Vanicolo. 
molucca, 0. ^ F, India, China, Japan. 

Kurtus indicus RZ., Indian Seas. 

Fam. 18. Xiphiid.?;. 

Histiophorus gladius, i.. Tropical Seas, 
orientalis, Schleg., Japan, 
immaculatus, Uilpjp., Red Sea* 
berschelii, Table Bay. 

Fam 19. Gosiidj:. 

First Group, GoBllNA. 

Gobius nudiceps, 0. ^ F, Cape, 
genivittatus, Bleek.y Otaheite. 
oligolepis, Bleek.y Java, Madura, Sumatra, 
cycloptevus, Q. F, New Ireland, 
oplopomus, 0. ^ F, Massuah, Red Sea, 
lineatus, Jeny'iis.y Chatham Island, 
ophthalmoporus, Bleek.y Amboyna. 
obscurus. Fetors.y Mozambique, 
elegans, K <5' Pinang, Bombay, Java, 
New Guinea, Vaiiicola. 
baliurus, 0. F, Java, Amboyna, Celebes, 
atherinoides, Peters., Mozambique, 
puutaugoides, Bleek., Archipelago, 
hemigymnopomus, BL, Macassar, Biliton. 
biocellatus, 0. ^ F, Pondicherry, 
ornatus, Rilpp., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
Philippine Island, N. W. Australia, 
giuris, B, H., East Indies, 
viridi-punctatus, 0. F, Coromandel, 
Bombay. 

BubUtus, Omt,^ Pinang. 


albo-punctatue, G. 4* F, Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Feejee, Port Essington. 
nebulo-punctatiis, C. ^ F., Red Sea, Mo¬ 
zambique, Trussan, W. Sumatra, 
nox, Bleek.y Sumatra, Nias, Solar., 
filosus, C. V.y Mauritius, 
apogonius, Cont.y Pinang. • 
sadanundio, B. H., Hoogly, Calcutta, 
criniger, G. F, Australia, N. Guinea,. 

Archipelago, Pinang, Malabar, 
cocoseneia, Bleek.y Sea of New Selma, 
polycynodon, Bleek., Pasuruam. 
reichii, Bleek., Pa dang, Sumatra, 
sumatranus, Bleek., Padang, Sumatra, 
phaiospilosoma, Bleek., Java, Madura, 
semidoliatus, 0. ^ F, Vanicolo, Red Sea. 
boevenii, Bleek., Rivers of Sambas, Borneo, 
tambujon, Blech., Rivers of Panimbang, 
Tjihiwong, Java, Bali, 
javanicus, Bleek.,BiYerB of S. Java, Booroo. 
borneeiisis, BL, Bandjermassing, Borneo^ 
Sumatra. 

melanuruB, Bleek., Java, Biliton. 
oxjpterus, Blech., Lake Grati, Java, 
echinocephalus, Rilpp., Massuah, China, 
bitelatus, 0. ^ V., Red Sea, 
notacanthus, Bleek., Goram. 
caninoides, Bl, Amboyna, Celebes, Booroo. 
ophthalmoteenia, Bl. Selma, Celebes,China, 
chinensis, Osbeck., China, Java Rivers, 
caninus, G. ^ F, Archipelago, China, 
venenatus, C.^V., Pondicherry,Kurrachee. 
cyanomus, Bleek., Madura, Banka, Java, 
chlorostigmatoides, Bleek., Madura, Java, 
Borneo. 

frenatus, Gtlir., Australia, 
cyanoclavis, Cant., Pinang. 
brevirostris, Gtlir., China, 
cauerensis, Bleek., Caurer, Sumatra, 
bontii, Bleek., Rivers of Madura, Java. 
phaiomelas, Bleek., Madura, Java, 
xanthosoma, Bleek., Celebes, Booroo, 
Amboyna, Ceram, Goram. 
baliuroides, BL, Sumanah, E. Madura, 
gymnanchen, Bleek., Rivers of Jeddo, 
pieurostigma, Bleek., Java, 
gastrospilus, Bleek., Batavia, 
microphtlialmug, Gthr., Austrah’a. 
acutipinnis, G. ^ V., Malabar, 
spectabilis, Gthr., East Indies, 
signatus, Pei., Mozambique, 
poiynema, Bleek., China, Japan, Madras. 
inargariturns, Richards., Macao, 
temminckii, Bleek., Java, 
mystacinus, 0. §' F, Java, 
teutacularis, 0. ^ F, Java, Madura, Su¬ 
matra. 

ophtlialmonema, Bleek,, Temate. 
inicrolepis,RZ.,Pjnang,Java,Madura,China. 
papuensis, 0, ^ F, Australia, N, Guinea, 
Java, 
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belosso, Bl.y Rivers of Banten, Java, Nias, 
eoneo-fusciis, Fehrs., Mozambique, 
ocellaris, Bmm.^ Mauritius, Otabeiti. 
grammepomus, Bleeh., Java, Celebes, 
Borneo, Bali, Booroo, Amboyna, Suma¬ 
tra, Batjan^ Ceylou, Madras, 
gymuopomus, BL, Seas of Pi*iam!3.n, Java, 
bruuneus, Schlej,, Nagasaki B iy. 
xaufchozona, BMc.^R'wQr.^ of Java,Borneo. 
Bphinx, 0. ^ F., Guinea, Archipelago. 
pUaleeua, U 4" F, Archipelago, Yauicolo. 
Homiciuctua, Bemi., Mauritius, 
albomaculatus, Eiqjp., ]\rassuah. 
decussatus, BleeJc.^ Rivers Nias, Celebes, 
Booroo. 

bynoensis, W. Australia, Philip¬ 

pines, Biliton, Java, 
coeruleopuucfcatus, Rflpp., Massuali. 
cyanota)aia, Bleoh, Batavia, 
iiiveatus, 0. ^ F, Java, 
cryptoceiitrus, 0. Sf F., Massuah, Red Sea. 
ru.ssus, Oarit., Pinaug. 
voigtii, Blo'jJc.y C'elebos, Nias, Sumatra, N. 
Holland. 

polyophtlialmus, Bloelc., Batavia, 
knutteli, BlesJc., China, Japan, 
arabicus, Gin.^ Rod Sea. 
fontanesii, Bl.f Bulucumba, Celebes, Am- 
boyna. 

gymnocephalus, Blech., Batavia, 
potrophilus, BleeJc., Java, J3ali, Sumatra, 
Timor, Goram. 
ptigmotbonus, Blcli,, Canton, 
flavimanua, Schley., Nagasiki Bay. 
hexanoma, Bleeh., Nagasaki,Sea of Niphon. 
ommaturus, Rich., Yangtze Kiaug, Can¬ 
ton, Amoy, 
hasta, Shchlerj,, Japan. 
virgp» Schleg.f Nagasaki Bay. 

Apopryptes lanceolatus, Schi., Indian Seas, 
dentatus, (7. 4* F, Pondicherry, Bengal, 
borncensis, Bleeh., Bandjorniassing Rivcr.s. 
bato, Bach, Ham., Ganges, Hooghly, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Bcrperaster, Jlich., China Seas, 
rictuosus, C. 4* iMadras, Pondicherry, 
macrolepis, Bleeh., Bandjermassing Rivers, 
noxipinnis, Oant., Pinang. 
lienlei, Bleeh., Java, Madura, 
madurensis, Blech,, Java, Madura, 
glyphidodon, Bleeh., Batavia, 
brachypterus, Blech., Lake Grati, Pasu- 
an, Java. 

Gobiosoma macrognathos, Bl., River Jeddo. 
Gobiodon citriuuB, R'dpp., Red Sea. 
rivnlatus, Juballsld., Red Sea. 

quinque-strigatus, C. V., Tongatabou, 
Solar, Booroo, Goram, Sumbawa. 
ceraraensis, Bleeh., China, Wahai, Borneo, 
Amboyna, Foejeo. 
histrio, K,, v. if., Suuda,Ffiendship laid. 1 
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I heterospilos, Bleeh., Kajeli* 

I micropus, Gthr., China, 
orythropliaios, Bleeher, 

j Trhenopborichtliys trigonocephalus, Gill.i 
j China. 

I barbatus, Gthr., China. 

Sicydiiini lagooephalum, Kolr., Rivers of 
Mauritius, Bourbon, 
laticeps G. 4* F. Bourbon Rivers, 
stimpsoni, Gill., Rivers Hilo, Hawaii, 
xanthurum, Bleeh., Rivers Sumatra, Bali, 
micrurum, Bleeh., Rivers Amboyna, Bali, 
macrostetholepis, Bl. Rivers Sumatra,Anei- 
teum. 

parvei, BL, Moluccas, Rivers Garut, W. 
Java. 

cynocophalum, 0. F, Archipelago, 
microccphalum, BL, Rivers Banton, Java, 
gymnauchen, Bleeh., Manado. 
zostcrophorum, BL, Rivers Boleling, Bali, 
balinense, Bleeh., Rivers Boleling, Bali. 
Lentipes concolor. Gill., Rivers Hilo, Hawii. 
Periophthalmus koolreuteri, Schn., Red Sea, 
Seychelles to Australia, W. Pacific, 
clirysospilos, Bleeh., Karang, Hadji,Banka, 
schlosseri, Pali., East Indies. 
Boleoplithalmus boidaertii, Pall., East- 
ludies, China, Japan. 

pectiuirostris, Gm., Pinang, China, Japan, 
dussumieri, G. 4’ F, Bombay, 
sculptus, Glhr., India, 
viridis, Bach. Ham., East Indies. 
Eleobrisopliioccphalus, K. 4* v. H., Seycbollos, 
N. Ireland, Pinang, Archipelago, Philip¬ 
pines. 

cantoris, Glhr., Pinang, Amboyna, Ceram, 
Celebes, Nias. 

poroccphaloides, Bleeh., Rivers Priaman. 
aporos, Bleeh., Gilolo, Ternate, Fejee, 
Borneo, Amboyna. 

hoedtii, BL, Amboyna^Booroo, Timor, Nias; 
macrolepidota, BL, East Indin. 
madagascariensis, 0. 4* F., Mad agasca r. 
moguruda, Elehards., Port l^issington. 
gobioides, 0. 4* F., New Zealand, 
obscura, Schleg., Nagasaki, China, 
oxycepliala, Schleg., Cniiia, Japan, 
hasseltii, BL, Anjer, Java, Kajeli, Boeroo. 
bntis, Bach. Ham., East Indies, 
amboinensis, B/., Amboyna,Celebes,Booroo. 
molanostigma, Bleeh; Java, Madura, 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

caperata, Payr/.,Rivers Bourbon, Benculen, 
Sumatra, Onalau. 
leuciscus, Bleeh., Sumatra, 
tmnionotopteriis, Blech., Rivers Bali, 
cyanostigma, Bleeh., Sea of Booroo, Kokos, 
fornasini, Blanc., MozambiqilFb. 
gyrinoides, Bl., Rivers of Priaman,Celebes, 
marraorata, Bleeh., Siam, Bandjermassing, 
Borneo, Palembang, Sumatra. 
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canina, Bleeh., Madura, Java, 
periophthalmus, Bleeh., Batavia, 
fusca, Schn., Madagascar, Mauritius, Poly¬ 
nesia. 

molanosoma, Blceh^ Wahai, Sumatra, Boo- 
roo, Ceram. 

belobranclia, C. Celebes,Batjan,Ceram, 

tsoniopfcera, Blec<^‘., Rivers Bali, Batjan. 
sinensis. Lac. Cliina, Java, Bintang, Oualan. 
urophthalmus, Bl., Rivers Bandjermassing. 
urophthalmoides, Birch.^ Borneo, Sumatra, 
siameiisis, Gthr,, Siam, 
macrodon, Bleeh., Calcutta, 
muralis, Q. Sf 6r., Archipelago, Philip¬ 
pines. 

sexguttata C. ^ F., Ceylon, Archipelago, 
strigata, G. V., Java, Amboyna, Celebes, 
Booroo, Otaheite. 
helsdingenii, Blech., Goram Sea. 
heteroptera, Bl., Bandjermassing Rivers, 
microlepis. Blech., Banda, Nias. 

Asterropteryx scmipunctatus, liihpp., Mas- 
saua. 

Sccojul Group- Amblyopina. 

Amblyopus coeculns, 0. cj* F., Bengal, China, 
gracilis, 0. Sf V, Pondicherry, Surabaya, 
brachygaster, Gtlir., East Indies, 
bormannianus, Lacep.^ Bengal, Hindostan, 
China. 

toBuia, Gthr., East Indies, 
urolepis, Bleeh.j Rivers Palembang, Suma¬ 
tra. 

Third Group. Trypaitctienina. 
Trypauchen vngina, Sclcu,, Indian Seas. 

microcephalus, Bleeh., Sungi-duri, Borneo. 
Trypauchenichthys typns, Bleeh, ^ Sungi-duri. 

Fourth Group. Callioxymina. 
Platypctra aspro, IC ^ v. 11., Wanderer Bay. 

Callionymns curvicornis, G. ^ V,, Bourbon, 
China, Japan. 

hugueneii, Blech., Nagasaki Sea. 

Innatus, Schleg., Japan, 
hindsii, E Ir hart h., Paci fi e. 
sagitta, Pall.. Bourbon, East Indies, 
attivelis, ScJidcg., Bay of Oliomnra. 
calauropornus, Richard^., N. W. Australia, 
filamentosus, C. tV F, Celebes, Amboyna. 
sebaapii, Blech., Banka Sea. 
longecaudatns, ScMcg., China, Japan, 
Ceram, Amboyna, Celebes, 
simplicicornis, C. Sf V., Sea of Guam, 
goramensis, Blech., Goram Sea. 
linoolatus, C. V-, Bourbon, Pondicherry, 
Madras. 

ocellatus, Pall., Archipelago, 
marmoratus. Pet, Mozambique, 
opercularis, G ^ F.^ River Arian-Coupant. 
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opercularioides, Bleeh, Padang, Sumatra, 
Batjan. 

ViiLsus dactylopus, Benn., Amboyna,Celebes. 
Luciogobius guttatus, Gill,, Japan. 
Oxymetepon typus, Bleeh, Sea of Timor. 

Fam. 21. OxudercidJ!. 

Oxuderccs dentatus, Valenc., Macao. 

Fam. 22. Batrachid;e. 

Batraclms grunniens, Bl., Amboyna, India, 
Ganges. 

trispinosus, GtliV., Bombay, Singapore, 
Pinang. 

diissumicri, G. Sf V-, Malabar, 
dubius. White., Australia, 
diemensis, Lesneur., Australia, Timor, 
Ceram, Banka. 

Fam. 23. Pediculati. 

Lophius sctigenuis, Wahl., China, Japan. 
Antennariiis marmoratns, Gthr.,six varieties, 
pictiis, raninus, gibbus, marmoratus, 
Atlantic, Indian Oceans, 
bispidns, Schi., Indian Seas, 
pinniceps, Commers., Indian Seas, 
tridens, ScMeg., China, Japan, 
molnccencsis, Bleeh, Amboyna, GoramSea. 
coccineus, Less., Mauritius, 
lindgreeni, Bleeh, Banka Soa. 
urophthalmus, Bleeh., Singapore, Rlou^ 
Australia. 

commorsonii, Lacep., Indian Ocean, 
liorridus, Blech., Archipelago, 
melas, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
nummifer, Gu,v., Indian Seas, Red Sea. 
notophthalmus, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
biocellatus, Guv., Atlantic, Amboyna, 
caudimaculatus, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
cliironcctes, Lacep; BandaNeira,Amboyna. 
polyophtbalmus, B/.,Banda Neira, Goram. 
phymatodes, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
leprosus, Blech., Amboyna. 
bigibbus, Lacep., Mauri tins,Madagascar to 
New Ireland, Sandwich Islands. 
Halieutma stellata, Wahl., China, Japan. 

Fam. 24. BLENNriDA5. 

Blcnnlns semifasciatus, Rilpp., Rod Sea. 
coruifer, Bllpp., Djetta, Red Sea. 
sinensis, Gthr., China Sea. 

Petroscirtes tapeinosoma, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
rbinorhynchuvS, Bleeh., Celebes, Amboyna, 
Ceram, Goram. 

amblyrhynchus, Bleeh.. Amboyna. 
tmniafcus, Q. 8^ G., Amboyna, Goram, N, 
Guinea Guam. 

filamentosus, 0.5cV., N. Guinea,Amboyna. 
punctatus, G- ^ V., Bombay. Australia, 
kallosoma, Bleeh, Sea of Biliton. 
elongatus, Peters.y Mozambique. 
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striatna, BleeJc.y Siam. 

Trichpgasfcer lasciatus, Schn,, BeugaU Hin- 
dostaii. 

unicolor, 0. F.» Calcutta. 

Betta trifasciata, Bleeht Banka, Biliton. 
pugnax, Oani., Pinangi Malay Peninsula, 
Archipelago. 

Fam. 36. Luciocepralidj5. 
Lucioccphalus pulchcr, Gray.* BiIiton> Bor¬ 
neo, Rivera Banks* 

Fam. 37. Atiibrinidj:. 

First Group. Atheuinina. 

Atherina forekalii? Tliipp-t Red Sea^ Pinang. 
bleekeri, Othr..t Japan, 
afra, Feiers.^ Mozambique, 
valencienncsii, BleeJc-, Padang, Batavia, 
Singapore. 

pingnis, Lac^p.f Africa, Bombay, Australia, 
lacunosa, Forst,^ Archipelago, Waigiou. 
ciuodecimalis, Bheh., Archipelago, 
endrachtcnsis, Q 6?., N. Holland, N. 
Guinea. 

brachyptora, Bleeh, Banda Neira. 

Fain, 33. MuGiLiDiE. 

Mugil cepbalotus, City., Red Sea, Pondi¬ 
cherry, China, Japan, 
hoomatochilns, Schler/., Japan, China, 
snbviridis, C. F, Malabar, Madras, 
ncpalonsis, Gthr.^ Nepal, 
fiundanensia, BlrGc., Archipelago, 
fitrongylocephalus, Rich.y Chinese Sea. 

’ pnrsia, Buch. llaon., Bengal. 

belanak, Blech.y Rivers of Archipelago, 
planiceps, 0. cj* F, Ceylon, Bengal, Hin¬ 
dustan, China. 

longimanus, Gthr., Archipelago. 

' kelaartii, Gthr., Ceylon, Philipivies. 
engeli, Blceh., Java, Sumatra, Bali, 
cantoris, Bleelc.j River Hoogly, 
allinia, Qihr., Amoy, China, 
ophuysenii, Blech.t Sumatra, 
ciiniicsius, 0. F, Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
speigleri, Bleelc.j Java, Borneo, Halma- 
heira. 

waigiensis, Q.^G-y Rod Sea, Indian Ocean, 

' Archipelago, Australia, Polynesia, 
i^uppositus, Glh\, Pinang River, 
axillaris, Bleek., Archipelago, Guinea, 
Mauritius. 

bleekerii, Gthr.y Banka Rivers, 
ceylonensis, Gthr.y Ceylon, 
tro.sohelii, Blech., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Ceylon. 

borneensis, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
oligolepis, Bleeh., Borneo, Sumbawa. 
deoem-radiatus, Qihr„ Batavia, Timor. 


labiosus, 0. ^ V., Red Sea, Timor, Suma¬ 
tra. 

nigro-strigatus, Gtlir,, Borneo, St. Vin¬ 
cent’s. 

lieterochilus,BZee/»;.,Batjan, Celebes, Ceram, 
Java. 

crenilabis, Forsk., Red Sea. 
macrochilus, Bleeh., Kokos Island, Java, 
ruppellii, Gthr., Red Sea* 
corsula, Buch, Ham., Ganges. 

Agonostoma plicatile, C. ^ F, Celebes, 
Aneiteum, Comera Island, 
oxyrhynchum, 0. ^ F, Celebes, Batjan, 
Sumatra. 

telfairii, Benn., Mauritius, Comoro Island, 
dobuloides, G. ^ F, Mauritius, 

Fain. 39. Ophiocephalid;d. 
Ophiocephalus punctatus, Bl., Ceylon, 
gachna. Buch. Ham., Indian Archipelago, 
kelaartii, Gihr., Ceylon, 
rhodoteenia. Bleeh., Sambas Rivers, Borneo, 
mystax, Bleeh., Banka Rivers, 
melanosoma, Blech*, Borneo, Banka, Nias, 
melanopterus, River Kapnas,Borneo, 
cyanospilos, Bleeh.,Rivers Tolork, Sumatra, 
striatus, Bl, PJast Indies, 
polylcpis, Bleeh., Rivers of Solok, Sumatra, 
bankanensis, Bl., Banka., Borneo, 
lucius, K. ^ V. H.y Archipelago- 
fiiamonses, Gfhr., Siam, 
barca, Buch, Ham., Bcngfil. 
nigricans, 0. ^ F, East Indies. ^ 
grandinosus, 0. F, China, Maissour. 
marulins, Buch. Ham., Bengal, Hindostan, 
Ceylon. 

pseiidomnrulius, Gthr., India- 
marulioides, Blech., Sambas, Borneo, 
pleurophthalmus, Bleeh., Bandjermassing 
Rivers, Palembang, Sumatra, 
argus, Gant., China, Chusan. 
maculatus, Lacep., China, 
micropoltes, K. v. H., Siam, Archipelago. 
Channa orientalis, Seim., Ceylon. 

Fam. 40. TRicaoNOTiDiE. 
Trichonotus setigerus, Schn., Celebes, Ceram. 
Fam.il. Cbpolid®. 

Cepola schlegelii, Bleeh., Japan, 
abbreviata, G. V, Moluccas, Pinang, 
China. 

krnsensternii, Schleg., Sea of Nagasaki, 
mesoprion, Bleeh., Sea of Nagasaki, 
marginata, G ^V., Sea of Japan, 
limbata, G. ^ V., Japan. 

Fam 42. Gobiesocid^. 

Cotylis fimbriata, 3/. ^ T„ Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean. 
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FISHES OF EASTIRH AND SOUTHERN ASIA.—PoMACENTKiDiE. 


Fam 44 CENXiiisciDiE. 

Ampliisile scutata, 7y., India & China Seas, 
punctnlata, Blanc., Red Sea, Mozambique- 
strigata, Cr/lr., Java^ Banda. 

Fam 45. Fistdlarid.®. 

Fistularia scrrata, Bh, Mozambique, China, 
' N. Holland. 

Aulostoma Chinense, L.y Mozambique to 
Pacific. 

Rhynchobdella aculeata, Bh, East Indies* 
Fam. 46. MASTACEMBELIPiG. 
Mastacembelus pancalus, Buck. Ham*, Ben- 
. gal. 

zebrinusi Blyth, Maulmein 
aleppensisi Schu, River Kowik, Affgha- 
nistan. 

uni color, II., Java, 

erythrotoenia, BJeeh., Borneo Rivers, 
argns, GtliV; Siam. 

armatus, Lacep., Ceylon, Bengal, Chusan. 
maculatus, Bilitong, Java, Sumatra. 

Order II. Acanthoptehygii Fharyngognathi. 
Fa7n. I. Pomackntrid^. 

Numerous in the tropical parts of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, several in the 
tropical Atlantic, a few extending N. to Medi¬ 
terranean and Japan, to S. Australia and E. 
to America. They feed chiefly on small 
marine animals, and those with compressed 
'tibih appear to feed on the small Zoophytes 
or even on marine plants, covering the 
coral-banks round which tho Pomacentridae 
and Clioctodontida? abound. 

Amphiprion bifasciatus, Bl., SeJm., Archi¬ 
pelago, N. Guinea, 
intermedins, •^chleg., Moluccas, 
trifasciatus, 0. ^ F., Moluccas, 
seba^, Bleclc., Batavia, Sumatra, 
cla-rkii, Benn., Mozambique to China, 
xanthurus, G. ij’ V., He of France, Batavia, 
chrysogaster, G. ^ F., Mauritius, Bourbon. 
♦ fusciventer, Botin., Mauritius, 
pcrcula. Lacop., China to Australia. 

V bicinctus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
melanopus, Bl., Amboyna, 
tricolor, Gtlir., Port Bssington. 
rosenbergii, BleeJc., Doreh, (N. Guinea), 
perideraion, Block., Groot Oby, Amboyna. 
akallopisos, Block., Sea of Priaman. 
ephippium, R^.,Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 
Premnas biaenleatus, Bh, Archipelago. 
Dascyllus aruanus, L., E. Africa to Poly¬ 
nesia. 

trimaculatus, Bilpp.i E. Africa to Archipe¬ 
lago. 

marginatus, B/ilpp., Red Sea. 
zanthosoma^ Bleek^i Archipelago. 


cyanurus, Rilpp., Massaua.^ 
polyacanthus, Bleek., Sangh Batjan, Am¬ 
boyna. 

Lepidozygus tapeinosoma, Blkr*, Ternate. 
Pomacentrus annulatus, Feters., Mozam¬ 
bique. 

nematopterus, Bleelc., Archipelago, 
bifasciatus, Block., Florisj Ternate, 
Booroo. . 

albofasciatus, Sclileg., Archipelago, 
fasciatus, C. 8c V., Archipelngo. 
trimaculatus, G. F., Archipelago, China, 
chrysopoecilns* K. ^ v. 12., Archipelago, 
notophthalmus, Blech., Archipelago, 
violascens, Bleek.^ Nias, Sumbava. 
cyanomus, Bleek., Java, Nias, 
polynema, Bleek., Priaman. 
cyanostigma, Rilpp., Massana. 
taeniurus, Bleek., Biliton, Amboyna. 
simsiang, Bleek., Batavia, 
pavo, B?., Moluccas, Mozambique, 
prosopotaenia, Bleek.f Singapore, Molucca 
Sea. 

coeruleus, Q. ^ G., He of France, 
melanotus, Bleek., Manado. 
melanopterus, Bleeh, Archipelago Rivers, 
trilineatus, Fhrcnh.t Red Sea, Mozam¬ 
bique, Moluccas, 

ta3niometopen, Bleek., Archipelago, 
bankanensis, Blcek.t ArcLipelago, China, 
rhodonotus, Bleek. 

scolopsisr Q. ^ O.f He of France, Archi¬ 
pelago, Polynesia, 
dorsalis. Gill., Japan» China, 
chrysuru.s, Brouss., Amboyna. 
punctatus. Q. G.,Red Sea, He of France, 

Bola Bola. 

cyanospilus, Blkr., Archipelago. 
moluccensis» Blkr., Archipelago, 
interorbitalis, Gthr., Archipelago, 
littoralis, K. §' v. If., Mauritius Archi¬ 
pelngo, Polynesia, Australia, India. 
Glyphidodon caelostinus, Soland., Red Sea 
to Polynesia. 

schlegelii, BZcpZ;.,C elebes,Ternate, Goram. 
septemfasciatus, 0. §' V., Mauritius to 
Philippines and China, 
ben gal en sis, 0. ^ F., Indian Seas, 
aflinis, Gthr., Chinese Sea. 

Bordidus, Forsk., Indian Seas, 
breviceps, Sclileg.t Sumatra, 
trifasciatus, Bleek., Archipelago, 
albofasciatus, llamlr., Poulolaut, Borneo, 
xanthozona, Bleek., Archipelago, 
oxyodon, Bleek., Celebes, 
sparoides, G. ^ F., Mauritius, Mozam¬ 
bique. 

bonang, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
sculptus, peters., Mozambique, 
melas, K. ^ v. H., Red Soa, Archipelago, 
N. Hebrides. 
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jlitireus, K, ^ v, -ST., Java, Galebes, Atn- 
boyna. 

loacogxster, BUct.^^ Java, Amboyna,Banda, 
toi’nateasis, Bl&sh., Tomato, 
bafcjanoasls, Bitjaa, Bjoroo. 

xanthuras, Blhr,, Flores, S ingi, Amboyna, 
Caram. 

malanopas, Blkr.y Java, 
xauthonotasj Blkr., Bavvean. 
bahnii, BlJcr.^ Java, 
leacozona, Blkr., Java, 
liopymitas, Q. ^ 6i^., Java, SiagI, Toraato 
and Gaam. 
fljmlelitas, Gtkr. 

aiibj 0 .?ias, K. ^ v. TT., F^m n Africa to 
Arcliipclago and Polynesia, 
plagiometopia, Blkr., Singapore, Java, 
nniinacalatag, 0. if F-, Arcliipelago. ^ 
uniocollatas, Q. ^ 0., Timor, Vanicolo, 
Fiji. 

aagimilig, Gthr., Batjan, Amboyna, Goram, 
Borneo, Philippineg. 
azareus, Q. ^ (?., Timor, Friendly Ids. 
diapar, Gtlir. 

amboinensis, BUelc.^ Amboyna. 
limbafcas, 0. ^ F., Bourbon. 

i^arma microlepig, Gthr,^ N. S. Wales 
squamipinnis, Qilir,^ Australia. 

Heliastea axillaris, Bdnn>^ Mauritius. 

oinorascens, 0. Sf F., Moluccas. 

. xanthochir, Bhek^t Arcliipolago. 
analis, 0, ^ F., Amboyna, 
caaruleus CL F., N. Guinea, Uloa, 
Moluccas. 

frenatus, 0. ^ F., Guam, 
xanthurus, Ble^Jc-, Banda Neira, 
notatus, iS'cAZey., Ghinai Japan, 
lopidurus, 0, ^ F., Guinea, Archipelago. 
teraatensiSf Bleek’, TernabOi Booroo, 
Goram- 

Pam, 2. L.1BRIDJ1. 

Marine fishos of temporato and tropical 
regions. Feeding chiefly on moUusca. I*he 
Searina are herbivorous as well as carni¬ 
vorous. 

Second (}roup, CaoE^tOPiNA. 

Ohoerops microdon, LaeSj)., Archipelago, N • 
Australia. 

ommopberus, Rkhanh.i Ghina, Australia, 
Moluccas. 

loucozona, Bhek.^ Biliton. 
anohorago, BL, Amb^yaa. 
japonicus, C. ^ F., Japan, China, 
oligaoanthus, Bleeh,^ Archipelago, 
cyanodon, Richards,^ Australia.; 
tubeaoensi Othr,y Auabraliat Houtman^s 
Abrothosi ^ Bockfish’ of the Colonists. 


SOXTTHBRif ASIA—LiBfiiDj. 

Third Group . Julidina. 
Xiphochilus, Bleak,^ Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pela^o. 

typus, BleeKj Nias, 
robusbug, Gthr,, Miuritius. 

Somicossyphus, Gtkr., Japan, California. 

roticulabus, C. ^ F., Japan. 

Trochocipas operculari.g, Gaichy MauritiuSh 
Pteragogtt-} opercularis PoLf Mozambique. 

tjoaiops, Pel,, Mozambique. 

Cossyphtts mosothorax, BL, Moluccas* 
axillai*is» Beun., Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Ulea, Hebrides. 

leucosticbiciis, Benn., Mauritius, 
diana, Licip., Mozambique, Mauritius, 
Sumatra, Batjau, Amboyna. 
macrupiis, Lacep,, Mauritius, 
bilunulatus, Lxoep., He of France > Am-* 
boyna. 

atrolumbus, 0. ^ V., Mauritius, 
anthioides, Bean., Amboyna. 
opercularis, Boarhon? Madagascar? 
unimaculatis, Gtlir., Australia, 
gouldii, Richard^., Australia. 

Labriohbhys celidota. Forst., N. Zealand* 
Australia. 

rubiginosa, ScMeg., China, Japan, 
luculenta, Rich., Australia, Norfolk Isld. 
cyauotneuia, Bleek, Floris. 
parila, Richarih., Australia, 
gymnogenis, Gthr,, Australia, 
unilineata, Gulch., Guam. 

Labroidos dimidiatus, 0, ^ F., Red 
Amboyna, Goram. 
paradise us, Bleek, Archipelago, 
quadrilinoatug, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
xanthurus, Bleek., Amboyna. 

Duymoeria aurigaria, Richards,, China, 
liagellifera, G, F., Japan. 

Bpilogastor, Bleek., Nagasaki, 
filamentosa, Pet., Mozambique, 
enneacanthtts, Bleek., Amboyna. 
nematoptera, Bleek., Banda Neira. 
Cirrhilabrus temminckii, Bleek., Japan. 
Boloronsis, Bleek., Solor, Banda. ^ 

cyanopleura, Bleek., Batavia. 

Oheilinus trilobatus, Lacep,, Africa to China* 
N. Hebrides. 

mossambicuSj Gthr., Mozambique, 
ceramensis, Bleek., Archipelago, N. He* 
brides. 

puucbatus, Benii., Mauritius, Mozambique, 
chloruris. Bl., Ceylou, N. He brides, 
oxycephalus, Bleek,, Batoe, Floris, Batjan, 
Amboyna. 

undulatui?, Rilpp., Red Sea, Batavia, 
fasciattts, Bl., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
quinquecinctus, Rilpp., Red Sea. 
lunulatus, Forsk., Red Sea, 
mentalis, Rlipp^^ Massaua. 



WISHES OF EASTERSr AND 

lacrymans, 0. V.^ Java, 

orientalis, Ot/rr., Batjan. 
arenatus, C. F., Mauritius, Java, 
celebicus, Bleeh.^ Archipelago, 
oxyrhynchus, Bleeh.y Archipelago, 
boevenii, Bleek., Amboyna. 

Psendocheilinus hexatagnia, Amboynar 

Gorain. 

Epibulus insidiator, PaZ?., Indian Oceauy 
Archipelago. 

Anampses csornleo-punctatus, Riipp., Red 
^'a, Mauritius. 

meleagris, C, K, Mauritius, Amboyna. 
melanuruH, Blcek.j Amboyna. 
twistii, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
araboincrisis, BlerJs.j Amboyna. 
diadematus, Riipp .Red 8‘ea, Mauritius, 
viridis, 0. V., Mauritius, 

geographicus, G. F., Amboyna. 
pterophthalmus, Block., Amboyna. 
Homigymmis fasciatus, Thunh.^ Mauritius 
to Archipelago, 
sexfasciatus, Riipp. ^ Red Sea. 
melanoptenis, BL, Singapore, Archipelago, 
Goram, Australia. 
leucomoR, Block.^ Biliton. 
iBtethojulis strigiventer, Bonn., Africa to 
Australia. 

trilineata, »S’c7m., Archipelago, 
albovittata, BonnaL, Madagascar, Archi¬ 
pelago, Sandwich Island, 
renardi, Block.y Archipelago. 
mteiTupta, Bloek., Archipelago, 
axillaris, Q. ^ G.^ Archipelago, Madagas¬ 
car, Sandwich Island, 
kalosoma, Blcelc.y Archipelago, 
pbekadoplcura, JBlcek.y Archipelago. 
Platyglossus dussumieri, G. F, China, 
Indian Ocean. 

cbloropterus, Bl.y Java, Banka, Celebes, 
javanicus, Block., Karangbolloug, Java, 
Singapore 

geolfroyii, Q. ^ 0, Sandwich Island, Ce¬ 
lebes, IJlea. 

bicolor, Schn., Java, Singapore, Pinang. 
scapularis, Bonn., Africa to Arcliipelago. 
hortulaiius, Lacep.y .Africa to Polynesia, 
corbis, C. F, East Indies, 
opercularis*, Gthr., Feojee, Amboyna. 
papilionaceus, (7, F, Vanicolo. 
melanuru.s, Bloek., Archipelago^ 
schwarzii, Bloeh.t Archipelago, 
hyrtelii, Block., Pinang, Java, Nias, 
Celebes, Sanga. 
knerii, Block., Archipelago. ^ 
miniatus, A. & 'v. H., Archipelago, Aus¬ 
tralia. ' 

pseudominintns, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
nebulosus, C. ^ F, Red Sear India, 
poecilus, Richards., Archipelago, 
kawirin, Bleok., Celebes, Timor. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.-Labrh)JE. 
triraaculatus, Q. ^ Tamcolo, Archipe- 
lago. 

binotopsis, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
boevenii, Block.f Archipelago, 
chrysoteenia, Bloek., Java, Sumatra, 
timorensis, Bleeh.., Timor, 
notopsis, K. ^ V. IT., Java, Sumatra, 
Batu. 

solorensis, Block., Solor, Amboyna. 
prosopeion, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
guttatuB, Bl., Archipelago, 
amboinensis, Bleeh.., Amboyna. 
leparensis, Bleeh., Archipelago>. 
modestus, BL, Archipelngo. 
bimaculatus, Riipp., Red Sea. 
bartzfeldii, -BZ ,Celebes,Ternate,Amboyna. 
ceylonicus, Benn., Ceylon, 
pardaleocephalus, Bleeh., Sumatra, Bali, 
kallochroma, Block., Sumatra, Nias, 
vrolikii. Block., Batu, Nias, Banka, 
podostigma, i>/.,Floris, Booroo, Amboyna. 
marginatus, Rupp., Rod Sea, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Archipelago. 

notophthalmus, Bleeh., Java, Celebes^ 
Goram, Timor, Guinea, 
tenuispinia, Gthr., China, 
pyrrhogranima, SoMeg., Japan, 
poeciloptei us, ScMeg., Japan, China. 

Leptojulis cyauopleura, Bleeh., Batavia, 
pyrrhograrnmatoides, Blkr., Batavia. 

Pseudojulis girardi, Block., Boleling, 

Novacula argontimaculata, Bt., Cape, Brazil, 
javanica, Bleoh., .lava, 
cyanifroris, G. ^ V., Pondicherry, 
taeniurus, Lasop., Mauritius. 
vanecolen.«is, Q. G., Vanicolo, N. He¬ 
brides, Celebes, FI oris, Timor, 
hoedtii, Bleeh., Celebes, Saugi, Amboyna. 
altipinnis, Riipp., Djetta. 
macrolepidota, BL, Mozambique, Archi¬ 
pelago, Guinea, Waigiou. 
bimaculata, Riipp., Massana. 
pavo, C. F, Bourbon, Mauritius, Cocos, 
Tcrnate, Sandwich Isids, 
dea, Schlcg., Japan, 
tetrazona, Bleeh., Bali, 
kallosomn, Bleeh., Aml)oyna, Bali, 
pentadactyla, L , Archipelago, China, 
punctulata, 0. F, Cliina. 
twistii, Blech., Tcrnate. 
melaiiopu.s, Bleeh.^ Amboyna. 

Rpilonotus, Block., Amboyna. 

Julia lunavis, L., Africa to Polynesia, 
enpido, Belli., Japan, Batavia, 
amblycephalus, Bleeh., Ceylon, Java^ 
Celebes, Sangi, Amboyna. 
melanocliir, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
aneitonsis, Qthr., Australia, Hebrides, 
Norfolk Island. 

genivittata, Gihr., Mauritius, Red Sea. 
melanoptera, Gthr., Hab 
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nmbrostigma, Kupp.^ Rod 
wioh Islands, China Sea. 
abhortani, 0. ^ F., Mauritius, 
matthflei, 0, ^ F., Mauritius, 
hebraica, Lacep.^ Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Mozambique. 

I^nsenii, BleeJc.^ Archipelago, Feejee, 
/ Hebrides. 

^ trilobata, Lacop,^ Africa, Polynesia, 
purpurea, Forsk., Red Sea, Bombay, 
guntheri, BLkr., Cape, Celebes, Sangi. 
dorsalis, Q. ^ G,^ Africa to Polynesia. 
BchwanefehUi, Bleek.^ Sumatra, 
caudalis, Poey., Cuba. 

Gompbosua oeeruleus, La., Indian Seas, 

, Sumatra. 

tricolor, (}. if G,, Indian Soast Pacific, 
varius, Lacep., Mauritius, Polynesia, 
melanotus, BUch., Java, Kokos. 
notosHgma, Blcek., Java. 

Choilio inennis, Forsh., Africa to Pacific. 
Corifl variegata, Riipp., Red Sea, Amboyna. 
batuensis, Blenh , Batoe. 

Cuvieri, Benii., Mauritius, New Hebrides, 
gaimardi, Q. f G., Sandwich Is. Timor, 
pulcberrirna, Gthr., Celebes, Amboyna, 
Tahitti, Hebrides, 
formosa, Bcnv.., Ceylon, 
aygula, Lac., Red Sea, Mauritius,Australia, 
annulata, Laccp.^ Indian Ocean, 
cingulum, Lac., N. Hebrides, Red Seri, 
Mauritius. 

groenoughii, Bmn,, Sandwich Islands, 
Celebes, Bonroo. 

oxyrbyncha, Bleck., Kazeli Sea. 
caudimaciila, Q. f O., Maurit.Mozambique, 
auricularis, 0. f V., Australia, 
heteroptera, B/eek., Amboyna. 

Cymoluies pra^textatus, Q. f G., Celebes, 
Amboyna, Java, Mauritius. 

Fimrfh Group, Pseudodacina. 

Pseudodax moluocensis, G. f V., Celebes, 
Amboyna, Java. 

Fifih Croup, ScARINA. 

Scarlchtliys auritus, K. f v. IT., Seychelles 
to New Hebrides. 

cceruleopunctatus, Ripp., Red Sea, Archi¬ 
pelago. 

Callyodon viridescens, Riipp., Red Sea. 

^ carolinus, (7. f V., Timor, Carolines, Cey¬ 
lon. 

genistnatus, C, f F, Celebes, Banda, 
bracbysonia, Bleek.j Amboyna, Ternate. 
japonicus, C. f V., Japan, 
spinidens, Q. f G., Archipelago, Waigiou. 
Pseudoscar us bicolor, Rupp,, Red Sea, 
Celebes. 

pulcbellus, Biipp.^ Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Java, Celebes, 


harid, Forsh., Djetta, Java, Kokos. 
viridis, RZ., Louisiade, Celebes, 
chrysopoma, JUeek», East Indies, 
dimidiatus, Bleek., Guinea, 
javauious, Bleek.., Java, 
rivulatus, G, f F., East Indies, 
pyrrliostetliu.s, Rich., Indian Seas,Red Sea. 
maculosus, Lac., Mauri., Mozambique, 
dussumieri, Bleek., Java, 
bypselopterus, Bleek., Java, 
capitaneiis, 0. f V., Mauri., Mozambique, 
inacpochilus, Bleek., Halmaheira. 
mruginosus, RZeefc, Ai’chipelago. 
tricolor, Bleek., Java, Celebes, Amboyna. 
rubro-violaceus, Bleek., Java, Moluccas, 
forsteni, Bleek., Celebes, 
gliobbau, Forsh., Red Sea. 
collana, Riipp., Red Sea. 
bataviensis, Bleek., Batavia, 
schlegelii, Bleek., Celebes, 
pentazonsv, Bleek., Celebes, 
sumbawonsis, BL, Archip., Mauritius, 
moeiisi, Bleek., Celebes. 
sexvitUtus, Riipp., Djetta. 
latus, Fhrenb., Red Sea. 
occllatus, G. f V., Carolines, 
nuchipurictatus, G. f V., Indian Ocean, 
Arcbipclago. 

janthochir, R/., Java, Celebes, Ternate, N. 
(Ireland.) 

cyanognatbus, Bleek., Java, 
octodon, Bleek., Bulon. 
singaporensis, Bleek., Singapore, Java, 
microrhiiius, Bleek., Java, Celebes, 
Btrongyloceplialus, Bleek., Java, 
microebilus, Blech., Java, 
niger, Riipp,, Djetta. 
xanthopleur.a, Bled:., Java, 
iroschelii, Bleek., Java, 
celobicus, Bleek., Celebes, Chinese Sea. 
cblorodon, Jenyus., Kokos Island, 
pectoralis, G. f V., Djetta. 
muricatus, C. f V., Java, 
caudofasciatus, Gthr., Mauritius, 
rhoduropterus, Bleek., Celebes, 
quoyi, Bleek., New Ireland, Ternate. 
cyaiiotacnia, Bleek., Java, 
capistratoidcs, Bleek., Java, 
gymnognathus, Bleek., Java, 
gibbus, Riipp., Mohila, 

Sixth Group. Odacina. 

Odax balteatus, 0. f F., Van Dlem^’a 
Land, Australia, 
frenatus, Gthr., Australia, 
semifasciatus, C., f V., Indian Ocean, 
richardsonii, Othr., Australia. 
radiatuB, Q. 4* G., Australia. 

Fam 4 . GERBiDiB. 

Gerres longirostris, Rrhpp., Cape. 
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poeti, 0. ^ V,, Indies, 
abbreviatus, BUcr., Archipelago, 
philippinus, Othr.^ Philippines, 
kapas, Blkr,, Archipelago, 
limbatus, C. F., Coromandel, Pinang, 

pnnctatus, Q. F., Pondicherry, -China, 

japouicus, Blhr ., Japan, China, 
filamentosus, C. cf F., India, Austr.alia. 
macracanthuH, lilkr., Java, Nias, Banka, 
oyena, Fovsk, Rod Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Arcliipelago. 

acinaces, Blkr., Java, Kokos. 
a-rgyreus, Ford., Red Sea, Waigiou, 
Strong, Taniia, Jackson, 
macrosoma, Blkr.^ Archipelago, 
oblongus, C. ^ V.y Ceylon. 

Fam. 5. Cu ROM ides. 

Etroplns snrafcensis, Bl.^ Malabar, Coroman¬ 
del, CVylon. 

maenlatiis, Bl., Malabar. 

Cliromis rnossambiciis, Vd.^ Mozambique. 

Order III. Anacanthini, 

A. Auacantliini Gadoidei. 

Film, 3. Gadid^. 

Loiella phycis, Japan. 

Motella pacifica, Sdiloj.y Japan. 

Bregrnaccros macclellandii, Tkomps.^ China, 
Philippines, the Ganges. 

Faiih 4, OpuiDiiDiE. 

Fird Croirp. Brotudina. 

Brofcnla mullibarbata, Schleg,, Japan, 
Celehes, Aniboyna, Booroo, Archipelago, 
burboneusis, Kanp., Bourbon. 

Sirembo imborl)is, Schhuj., Japan. 

armatus, Sichlep.^ Japan. 

Xiphogadus setifer, Vizagapatam. 

Diuemafcichthys iluocootcoides, Bllc,^ Batoe, 
Nias, Goram. 

Third Group. FfERASPERTNA. 

Fierasfer homei, Kkh.^ Australia, Archipela¬ 
go, Fcejee. 

ncglectus, Feters.^ Ibo, Mozambique, 
gracili.s, Bleek., Ban .la, Amboyna. 
lumbriooides, Blech,, Ceram. 
Encheliophis, Philippines, 

vermicularis, MmU., Philippines. 

Fo 2 irth Group. Ammodytina. 
Bleekeria kallolepis, Gthr.^ Madras. 

Fifth Group. CONGROGADINA. 

Congrogadus subducens, Eichards.y Austra¬ 
lia, Banka, Laper. 
nebulatus, Bleek., Singapore. 

Haliophis guttatus, Rwpp., Red Sea. 


Fam. 5. Macruridjj, 

Macrurus japonicus, Schleg., Japan* 

Fam. 6. AteleopodidJJ. 

Ateleopus japonicus, Bleek-, Oomura, Japan. 
B. Anacanthini Pleuronectoidei. 

Fam. 7. PLEUUONECTIDiE, 

Psettodes erumei, Bl, China, 

Tepliritis sinensis, Lacep; China. 

Arnoglossus aspilus./:»Z/Lr.,Java,Bali,Sumatra 

Sannu'is cristatus, Gray, China. 

Hemirliombus guineernsis, Bleek., N. Guinea. 

Pseudorbornbus russellii, Gray, Africa to 
Australia, China, India, Archipelago, 
cinnamoinens, Seddey., Nagasak, 
javanicus, Bleek., Java, 
triocellatns, BL, Indian Seas, 
pentophthalmus, Gflir., China, 
olivaceus, Scdiley., Japan, China, 
oligolepis, Bleek., Nagasaki. 

Rhomboidiohthys pavo, Bleek.,Chinfiy Kokos, 
Hebrides. 

pantherinus, Rupp., Africa to Feejee. 
myriaster, Schley., Japan, Celebes, 
assiniilis, Gthr,, China. 
grandisquama, Soh., China, Japan, N. W. 
America. 

Plcuronectes stellatns, Fall.y Kamtschatka, 
Vancouver, California, 
asperrimns, SMeg., Japan, 
variegatus, Schley., Japan. 

Solea japonica, Schleg., Japan, 
hartzf'eldii, Blkr., Amboyna. 
humilis, Oant., Pinang, Java, Bintang. 
ovata, lUchards., China, 
trichodactylus, L., Aniboyna, 
indica, Gihr., Madras. 

Pardachirus inarmoratus, Lac/p., Africa, 
pavoninus, Lacep,. Indies, Pinang, Singa¬ 
pore, Moluccas. 

Liaebirus nitidus, Gthr., China. 

Synaptura savignyi, Kaup., Naples. 

pan, 7/. B., Granges, Bintang, Singapore, 
Biliton. 

foliacea, Richards., China, 
marmorata, Blkr., Solor. 
cinerascens, Gthr., Ceylon, 
hoterolepis, Blkr., Amboyna. 
aspilos, Blkr.y Singapore, 
albomaculata, Kaup., Coromandel* 
commersoniana, Gant, Indies, 
pectoralis, Kaup., Cape, 
orientalis, ScJin., Indies, 
zebra, BL, India, China, 
multifasciata, Kaup., India, 
japonica, Blkr., Nagasaki, 
quagga, Kaup., China, 
panoides, Bleek,, Bandjermassing, Singa¬ 
pore. 

macrolepis, Bleeh^ Singkawang, Borneo. 
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melanorljjnchfi, Bleek.^ Rivers of Suma¬ 
tra, Borneo, Gamboja. 

^sopia coniuta. Cuv., India. 

Plag'isia marmorata, Bleelc,^ Red Sea, India, 
Am boy II a. 

biliueata, Malay Peninsula, Arcbi. 

japonica, Japan. 

Cynoglossvjs kopsii, Blkr.^ Archipelago, 
waandersii, Blkr.^ Sumatra, 
feldmarnii, BU\^ Rivers of Pengaron. 
abbreviatus, Gray, China, 
trigrammus, Gihr, China, 
microlopis, BZ/rr.,, Bandjermassiiig Rivers, 
xiphoideus, Gthr.y Siam, 
macrolepidotus, B?., Java, Sumatra,Banka, 
mel am petal ns, Richards., China, 
oligolepis, Blh'.y Batavia, 
eumatrcnsis, Blkr., Sumatra, B'cnkulen. 
kaupii, Bllcr., Benkuien, 
quaclrilineatns, Laccp., Archipelago, 
lida, Blk'v.y Java, Celebes, 
boriieonsis, Blh\y Singkavvang, Borneo, 
oxyrhynchus, Bl.y Java, Borneo, Amboyna. 
bepgalensis, Blkr., Canges, 
brachyrliynchus, Bt>., Java, Singapore, 
Celebes. 

puncticeps, Richards,, Cliina, Archipelago. 

brevis, Gihr., Ganges. 

eloiigatus, Gfhr.t Indian Seas, Pinang. 

lingua, n. B,, Gauges. 

meianopterus, Blkr., Java, SuTnatra, Bali. 

cantoris, Blkr., Malay Peninsula. 

capeiisis, Kavp., Cape. 

trulla, Cant., Malay Peninsula. 

grandisqnaniis, Cant, Pinang. 

hauiiltonii, Glhr., Ganges, Piuaug. 

Ordkii IY. Piiysostomi. 

Fam., 1. Sri.uuiDiE. 

First Snh-famlly, 

SlLURlDiE HoMALOPTEKJE. 

First (h'onjp. Crariina. 

Clarias magur, K. B..Bengal, Khasyfl,Archip. 
macTocepl \alu s, ( Ithr ., Siam. 
fuseus, Larep., China, 
abbreviatus, 0. V., Macao, 

melanoderma, Bl., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
Borneo. 

teysmanni, li/Ar., Java, Ceylon, 
liacanthas, BL, Sumatra, Banka, Nias, 
Borneo. 

brrKdiysoma, Gtlir., Ceylon, 
nieuholii, C. <5' Y, Archipelago, 
fieterobrauchus tapeiuopterus, Blkr., Banka 
and Borneo. 

latieeps^ Fders., Mozambique. 

Second Qroiqi, Plotosina. 

Flolosus anguillaris, Bl., Africa to Japan, 
Polynesia. 

canius, Mam. Bueh.i Bengal, Archipelag( 
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I linibatus, G. ^ F., Hindostan. 

Copidogla.uis albilabris, G. ^ F., Archipelago. 
Third Group. Chacina. 

Chaca lophioides, C. V., Bengal, Borneo, 
New Guinea. 

bankanensis, Bl., Sumatra, Borneo, Banka, 
buchanani, Gihr., Ganges. 

Second Sah-family. 

SU.U K1L)^ H K’l' K RO FT E liJ&. 

Fourth Group. SiLMiNA. 

Saccobranclvus singio, Ham. Bwdi., Bengal,. 
Cochin-Ch in a. 

fossilis, Bl., Hindostan, Nepal, Khasya. 
microps, Othr., Ceylon, 
microcephnlns, Gthr., Ceyloin 
SiJurus asotus, L., China, Japan, 
afghana, Othr.,. Afgijanlstan. 
co(*.h'l]\chinensis, C. S' V., Cochin-China, 
nialabaricns,. G. V., Malabar. 
Siluriebthys pbaiosoma, Blkr., Banka,Biliton, 
Borneo. 

liasseltii, Blh., Java, 
laingbnr, Hcek., Cashinore. 

Wallago attu, Sdin., Bengal, Hindostan, 
Dekkan, Java. 

loerii, Blkr., Suinatrn, Bnnkn, Borneo. 
Bclodonticbthys inacroebir, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Eutropiichtliys vaclia, JIam. Buch.y Bengal. 
Cryptoptcrus mononema, Java, 
limpok, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
amboiiiensis, Gihr., Atnboyna. 
sebilbeides, Blkr., Sumatr}!, Borneo, 
bicurrhia, (J. S' F- Java, Siiniatra, Borneo, 
macroceplialns, Blkr., Sumatra, 
lais, Blkr., Borneo, 
micropus, Blkr., Sumatra,-Borneo, 
inicnniemn, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
hexapterirs, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
micropogon, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra, 
blcekeri, Bocourt., Siam, 
leptonema, Blkr., Sumatra, 
gangoticus, Feters,^ Ganges. 

Calliclirous bimaculatiis, BL, Java, Sanaa- 
tra, Borneo, 

ccylonen.sis, Gthr-, Ceylon, 
pabdn, Ham. Buch.. Bengal, 
anastomns, C. S' V., Hoogly, 
liacantlius, Blkr., Sumatra, Banka, 
pabo, Havi- Buck., Brabmaputra. 
hypophtbalmiis, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
macrouema, Blylh., Bandjermassing. 
Eiitropius obtusirostris, Gthr., India, 
murius, Hmri. Bach, Mabananda River, 
depresairostris, Pet., Mozambique. 

Hemisilurns hetororbyncbiis, Blkr., Sumatra. 

scleronema, Blkr., Java. 

Ailia bengalenais, Gray, Bengal. 

affinis, Gthr., Himalayas, Assam. 
Schilbichtliys garua, Ham. Buck,, Bengal. 
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Lais iesanema, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo. 

Pseudeutropius brachypopterus, Bl.^ Pal- 
emban^^ Snmaira. 
atherinoi Il'S, Bl., Bengal, 
mitchclli, iithr., Madras, 
megalops, Gthr.^ Central India, 
longimanus, Gthr.t India, 
goongwaree, SyJces., Mota Mola Biver, 
Dekkan. 

Pangasins bncbanani, G. ^ F.i Ganges, 
djambal, Blkr.^ Java, 
macfonema, Blkr., Borneo, Java, 
rios, Blkr., Soutli Borneo, 
microneina, Blkr., Java, 
nasutus, Blkr., Borneo, 
juaro, Blkri^ Sumatra, Borneo. 
Helicophagus typus, Blkr., Sumatra. 

waandersii, Blkr., Sumatra. 

Silondia gangetica, C. ^ V., Bengal, Dekkan. 

Fourth Suh-family. 

SlLURIDiE PkOTEROPTER.E. 

Sixth Grottp. Baqrina. 

Macrones cavasius, Ham. Bitch., Dukbun, 
Mysore, Pondicherry, Bengal, 
elongatus, Gthr., Singapore, 
nigrireps, G. cf F., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
leucop-iasis, Blyth., Burmese rivers, 
aor, Ham. Bitch., East Indian Continent, 
lamarrii, 0. ^ V., Ganges, 
gulio, Ham. Buck., East Indies, 
nemvirus, C. ^ V., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
Borneo. 

planicops, K. v. H., Java, Sumatra, 
tengfira, Ham. Bach., East Indies, 
wolffii, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra, Siam, 
wyckii, Blkr., River Tjitanlm, Java, 
batasio, Ham. Bach., River Tista. 
afiinis, Blyth., Tenasserim. 
tengauH, Ham. Buch., Brahmaputra, 
keletius, G V., Hooglily. 
itchkcea, Sykes.^ Dukbun. 

Pscudobagrus aurantiacus, Schleg., Japan, 
vachellii, Richards., China, 
fulvi-draco, Richards., China, 

Liocassis longirostris, Qthr., Japan, 
crassiiabris, Gthr., China. 
pa3cilopteru.s, K. tj- v. H., Java. 

' micropogon, BlJcr., Sumatra, Banka, Bili- 
ton, Borneo. 

stenomus, K. ^ v. H., Java, Sumatra. 
Bagroides melauopterus, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

macropterus, Blkr., Sumatra, Palembang, 
Moarakoinpeh. 

macracaiithus, Blkr., Sumatra. 
Bagrichthys hypselopberus, Blkr., Sumatra. 
Borneo, 


Rita crucigera, Owen., Bengal, 
pavimentata, Val., Bengal, 
hastata, Val., Hindostan. 
knturnee, Sykes., Beema River, Dukhnn. 
manillensis, 0. ^ V,, Manilla. 
Acrochordonichthys platycephalus, Blkr., 
Sumatra. 

melanogaster, Blkr., Sumatra, Palembang. 
rugosus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
pleurostigma, Blhr ., Java. 
zonatus, Blkr., Java, 
ischnosoma, Blkr., Java. 

Akysis variegatus, Blkr., Java. 

macronema, Blkr., Sumatra, Lahat. 

Olyra longicaudata, M'Gldl, Khasya. 
Branchiosteus laticeps, WOlell., Khasya. 
Amiurus cantonensis, 0. ^ V.. China. 

Seventh Group. Pimelodina. 
Pimelodus javus, G. ^ V., Java. 

Eighth Group. Ariina. 

Arius thalassinus, Rilpp., Red Sea# East 
Indies. 

gagorides, G. t^V., Calcutta. 

. sagor. Ham. Bach., Bengal, Pinang, Archi¬ 
pelago. 

doroides, C. ^ V., Bengal, Pondicherry, 
leptaspis, Blkr., New Guinea, 
arioides, G. ^ V., Bengal, 
truncatus, G. ^ V., Siam. Pinang, E. I. 
cmlatus, G. ^ V., East Indies, 
sinensis, G. Sf V., China, 
venosus, G. Sf V,, Archipelago, 
utik, Blkr., Java, 
leptouotacanthus, Blkr., Madura, 
raelanochir, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
stormii, Blkr., River Mussi, Sumatra, 
sumatranus, Benn., Sumatra, 
dussumierii, 0. V„ Malabar, Ceylon, 
kirkii, Gthr., Zambesi, 
tonggol, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Bintang, 
Banka. 

argyropleuron, K. ^ v. H., Java, Sumatra, 
maerocephalus, Blkr., Java, 
liocophalus, Blkr., Java,Singapore,Celebes, 
polystaphylodon, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
goiiiaspis, Blkr., Sumatra, 
maeulatus, Thunb., East Indies, 
pidada, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
maeracanthus, Gthr., Siam, 
gagora, Ram. Buch., Ganges, 
falcarius, Richards., China, 
macronotacanthus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
Pinang. 

cochinchincnsis, Gthr., Cochin-China, 
microcephalus, Blkr., Bandjermasing. 
venaticus, Rickards., Australia, 
vertagus, Richards.^ Australia. 
Hemipimelodus borneensis, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 
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peronii, G. ^ V., India. 

Ketengus typus, Blkr., Pinang, Java, Ma¬ 
dura, Sumatra, Borneo. 

Osteogeniosis militaris, L., East India, 
Ganges. 

valcnciennesii, Blhr.t Java, Banka, Pinang. 
macrocephalus, Blhr.^ Java, Madura 
Island. 

Batraclioceplialus mino. Ham. Ganges, 
Java, Sumatra. 

Ninth Group. Bagarina. 

Bagarius yarrellii, Syhes., Dekkan, Madras, 
Ganjes, Java. 

Glyptosteriium trilineatum, Blytli., Nepal, 
gracile, Qthr.y Nepal, 
platypogonoides, Blhr.^ Sumatra, 
lonah, SyJccs.f Dekkan. 
dekkanense, Gihr.t Dekkan. 
platypogon, K. ^ v. if., Java, Sumatra, 
striatum, AfOlell.* As.snm, Khasya. 
pectinoptorum, AVCleli, Simla- 

Kara aspera, APt Ml., Cliusan. 
bucbanani, Blyth., River Kosi. 
conta, Ham. Buck., River Maliananda. 

Amblyceps ca3cutiens, Blyth., Moulmein. 
tenuispinis, Blyth., Ghazipur, 
mangois, Ham. Buck., Bchar. 

Fifth Suh-family. SiLURiciE STENOBRANcniii-:. 
Eleventh Group. Rhinoglanina. 

Callomystax gagata, Ham. Buch., Ganges. 

Sixth Sub-family. 

SiLURIDiE PrOTEROPODES. 

Thirteenth Group. Hapostomatina. 

Sisor rbabdophorus, H. B., Bengal Rivers. 

Eretliistes pusillus, M. cf T., Assam. 

Pseudecheneis sulcatua, M'Clell., Kha.sya. 

Exostoma labiahira, Ji’C/., Mishmee, Assam, 
bordmorei, Blyth.^ Teiiassorim. 

Eighth Sub-Family. SiLURiDiE branchicolao^ 
Fifth Group. Tetragonopterina. 

Bracbyalestes imberi, Peters., Zambesi, 
acutidens, Peters., Africa, Zambesi, River 
Rovuma. 

Sixth Group. Hydroctonina. 

Hydrocyon lineatus, Schley., Africa. 

Seventh Group. Distichodontina. 

Disticbodus schenga, Peters., Mozambique, 
mossambicus. Pet., Mozambique, 
macrolepis, Qthr.* Africa, 


Eighth Group. ICHTHYBORINA. 
Icbthyborus besse, Joannis., Besse. 

Fam. 5. Scopelida:. Pelagic or deep Sea 
fishes. 

First Group. Saurina. 

Saurus altipinnis, Gilir., China. 

myop.s, Forsters., Atlantic, Indian,Pacific. 
Saurida tumbil, BL, Red Sea, Indian, Paci¬ 
fic. 

nebulosa, C. cj’ V., Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
argyrophancs, Rich., China, Japan, 
undosquarnis, Rich,, Australia, 
graridisquami.s, Gthr., Archipelago. 
Harpodon neberous, Ham. Bach., India, 
China. 

Sdltpclus boops, lilchards., Pacific, 
dumcrilii, Blhr., Manado. 
subasper, Othr., Pacific Ocean. 
Scopeiosaiirus hoedti, Blh\, Amboyna. 

Fam. 7. Salmonida:. 

First Group. Salmonina. 

First uulngeneric Group. SalmonES. 
XTI. Trout Troin rivers of the Hindoo Koosh, 

Salmo oriontalig. M’Cli., Griffith (Calciitt. Journ. 
Nat. Hist. ii. p. 585, and iii. p. 28.3) ineniions a 
trout Ibimd on tlie riortliern declivities of tho 
Hindoo Koosh, and in tho Bamcan Hiver, one of 
the tribu mo.s of tho Oxus, 11,000 feet above 
the level ef tlio soa- This sj)ecies apjiears to bo 
the pontlu* MiMoat in Central Asia, and tho 
nearest to tlie Indian region. There are no Sal- 
nionoids in Afghnnistan or .any of the countries 
to the south of the Hindoo Koosh. McClelland named 
this lish Sahno oriental is, which name cannot bo re¬ 
tained, if tho fish should prove to be a distinct species 
as it was given to another fish by Pallas. 

Salmo purpuratus, Pall., Pacific, Asia, Ame¬ 
rica. 

Second Sub-gencric group. Salyeltni. 

Oncorbynchus orientalis, SueJe., Kamts- 
chatka. 

sanguinolcntus, Pali., Kamtschatka. 
lagoccphaluSjPa^/., Pacific,Bay of Okhotsk. 
Brachymystax coregonoides, Pall., Lake 
Baikal, Pacific. 

Plecoglossus altivolis^ Schl., Japan, For¬ 
mosa. 

Hypomesus olidus, Pall., California, Van¬ 
couver Island, Asia, 
cliencnsis, Basil. 

Second Group. Salangina. 

Salanx clnnonsis, Osbech., China, 
microdon, Blhr., Jeddo Rivers. 

Fam. 10. Mormyridaj. 

Mormyrus mucupo, Ptrs., Mozambique, 
longirostris, Ptrs., Mozambique, 
macrolepidotus, Ptrs., Africa, River Ro¬ 
vuma. 
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catostoma, Gtlir.y Rovuma River. 

Fam. 14. ScoMBRESOCiPiR. 

Belone incisa, G. ^ F., Indian Ocean. 

platura, Rilpp.f Red Sen, Mauritius, East 
Indies. 

melanotus, BlJcr.f Archipclno-o. 
schismatorhynchus, BL, Red Sea, Ind. 
Ocean. 

annulata, C. ^ F., Ind. Ocean, Friendly Id. 
melanostigma, C. F., Red Sea. 
ferox, Glkr., Wales, 
robusta, Gt//r., Red Sea. 
liuroides, Blhr., Archipelago, 
natalensis, Cthr., Africa, 
caudimaculata, Cwv., Indian Ocean, Aus¬ 
tralia, Amboyna. 

strongylnrus, Blkr., India, China, 
macrolepis, Blkr., Nias, 
nrvillii, G. ^ V., Vanicolo. 
capensis, GtJir.t Cape of Good Hope, 
anastomella, G. cf F, China, Japan, 
liurus, Bllcr., Archipelago, 
cancila, R. JL, Indian Ocean, 
canciloides, Bllcr.^, Rivers of Borneo. 

Scombresox saira, Brevoort., Japan. 

Hemirhamphus intermedins, Cant.^ China, 
Australia, N. Zealand, 
balinensis, Blhr,, Bali, 
unifasciatus, Rauz.y Atlantic, America, 
Panama, Indian Ocean, 
gaimardi, R/Z^r., Archipelago, New Guinea, 
georgii, C. ^ F., Ind. Ocean, Archipelago, 
cantoris, Blhr., China, Archipelago, 
snjori, Hchirg., Nagasaki, 
niclanurus, C. §f F., China, Celebes, 
sinensis, Gthr., China, 
calabaricus, Gthr., Africa, 
dussumicrii, C. cf F, Indian Ocean, 
laticeps, GtJir.y Feejee Island, 
russclli, C. ^ F, Pinang, Malayan Penin¬ 
sula, Coromandel, 
gernaerti, C. 8^' F, Cliina. 
marginatus,For5/^., Red Sea,Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

commersonii, (7««;.,Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
fasciatiis, Blkr.y Solor Sea. 
limbatus, C. ^ F., Indian Ocean, 
phaiosoma, Blkr.y Blliton Rivers, 
pogonognathus,RZ., Banka, Bilifcon Rivers, 
amblyurus, Blkr.y Archipelago, Siam, 
buffonis, C. F, Archipelago, 
dispar, 0. ^ F, East Indies, 
brevirostris, Gthr,, Archipelago, 
fluviatilis, RZ^r., Rivers of Java, 
brachyiiotoptenis,.RZ/cr., River Hoogly, 
sumatranus, Blhr.^ Sumatra, 
longirostris, Cuv.^ Pondicherry, 
cuspidatus, 0, ^ F, Indian Ocean. 

Eiocoetus micropterus, G, ^ F, India, Aus¬ 
tralia. 


monocirrbus, Eich.y China, 
brevipinnis, 0. F, Ireland, 
rostratus, Gthr., Sandwich Island, 
brachypterus, Hick., Otaheiti, China, 
mento, G. ^ F, Indian Seas, 
evolans, R., Mediterranean, Dimerara. 
obtiisirostris, Gtlir.^ New Orleans, India, 
Tropical and Sub-tropical Seas, 
solandri, Q, F, Indian Ocean, Scy- 
obelles. 

furcatus, M(tch», Atlantic, Indian Ocean, 
spcculiger, C. F., Indian Ocean, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

katoptron, lUhr., Sumatra, 
arcticeps, Gtlir.y China, 
nigricans, Benn., Atlantic, Indian, Pacific, 
Java. 

altipinnis, C. F., Indian Ocean, 
poocilopterus, C. F, Archipelago, For¬ 
mosa. 

spilopterus, C. ^ F, Celebes, Carolines, 
oxycephalus, Blkr., Archipelago, 
brachysoma, RZ/jr., Indian, Pacific Oceans, 
Zanzibar. 

oligolepis, Blhr.y Archipelago, 
opisthopus, Blhr.y Archipelago, 
bracliyccpbaliis, Gthr., China, 
nigripinnis, G. F, Indian, Australia. 

Fam. 15. Cyprus odontim. 

First Group. CyPRlNODONTlPiE CARNIVORiTl. 

Cyprinodon cypris, Laetp., Syria, Bagdad, 
sophire, Hoch., Persia, Syria, 
punctatus, Heck.j Nemek-Deria. 
mento, Hochr., Mosul. 

Haplochilus panchax, R. H., East Indies, 
Ganges, Pinang. 
latipcs, Schleg., Japan, 
javanicus, Bllcr.y Jav^a. 
cyanoplitlialmns, Blyth., Calcutta, 
horaalonotus, T)mn., Noss-Be, Madagascar, 
playfairii, GZ/ir., Seychelles. 

Fam. 17. CypRiNiD^f:. 

First Group. Catostomin.^. 
Sclerognathus asiaticus, Blhr. China. 

Second Group. Cyprinina. 

Cyprinus carpio, R., China, Formosa, Japan? 
Java, Amoy. 

fossicola, Richards, China. 

Carassius auratus, Nilsson, China, Japan, 
Formosa, India. 

Catla buchanani, G. ^ F., Bengal, Assam. 
Cirrhina mrigala, If. R., Bengal, Hindostan. 
leschenaultii, G. &. F, India, 
chinensis, Gthr.y China, 
anisura, M'ClelL, Bengal, 
diochilus, M'Clell., Assam, Cachar. 
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Daugila ocellata, Hachel,, Sumatra, Borneo, 
tinniata, Gtlir.y Sumatra, Borneo, 
cuvieri, 0. ^ F., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kuhlii, G. ^ F., Batavia, 
suniatrana, Blhr.^ Sumatra, Philippines, 
festiva, HecJc.^ Borneo. 

Osteochilus melanopleurus, Bllcr., Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam, 
borneensis, Blkr., Borneo, 
hasselfcii, C. ^ F., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kappenii, Blkr.^ Borneo, 
kuhlii, Blkr.^ Sumatra, 
schlegelii, Blkr.^ Suma-tra, Borneo, Siam, 
waaiidersii, Blkr.^ Banka, 
mici’ocephalua, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
brachynotopterus, Blkr.j Sumatra, 
vittatus, G. Sf' F., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
triporus, Blkr.,, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kaliajancnsis, Blkr.^ Borneo, Sumatra, 
oligolepis, Blkr.^ Banka, 
spiluriis, Blkr., Borneo. 

Labeo mesops, Gthr,^ Africa. 

nanclina, Ham. Buck., Bengal, Irawaddy. 
macronotus, M'Clcll. Bengal, Assam, 
chrysophekadion, JB/., Java, Sumatra,Siam- 
fimbriatus, Bloch, Madras, 
leschenaulti, G, ^ F, E. lud. Continent, 
calbnau. Ham. Buck., Bengal, 
parcellus, Heck.y Bombay, 
roliita, Ham. Becli.., E, Indian Continent, 
rouxii, G. ^ F., Bombay, 
koiitius, Jerdo7i^ Bowany River, 
morala, Ham. Bech.^ Bengal, 
erylhropterus, v. Hass., Java, 
diplostomus, Heck.^ Cashmere, 
ricnorhynchus, M'Glcll. Himalaya Rivers, 
falcatus, 6rray, India, 
pangusia, Ham. Buck., Kosi, Cacliar. 
picurotoenia, Blkr., Sumatra, Java, 
clussnmieri, 0. ^ F., India, Ceylon, 
chalybeatus, G. F, Rangoon, 
microlepidotus, 0. ^ F., Bengal, Nepal. 

Barynotus microlepis, Qthr., Borneo, Suma¬ 
tra. 

Tylognatbus striolatus, Gtlir., Poona, 
ariza, Ham. Buck., India, 
boga, Hum. Buch., Bengal, 
nanus, Heck», Damascus, 
falcifer, 0. ^ F., Java, Sumatra, 
schwancfeldi, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
lehat, Blkr.y Java, 
hispidus, Q. F., Java, 
heterovhynchus, Blkr., Sumatra, Java. 

Discognathus lamta. Ham. Btich., Assam, 
Cachar, Nepal, Cossye River, Ganges, 
G walior, Deckan, Malabar, 
macrochir, Gthr. Assam, 
nasutus, AGGlelLy Khassyah. 
variabilis, Heck.y Rivers of Syria, Tigris. 

Crossochilus latius, H. B,, Bengal, Nepal, 
Assam. 


gohama, Ham. Btcch.y Bengal, 
rostratus, Gthr., Cossye River, 
barbatulus, Heck., Cashmere, 
oblongus, 0. ^ F., Java, Sumatra, 
cobitis, Blkr.y Java, Sumatra, 
langii, Blkr.y Sumatra, 
sada, Ham. Bacli.y Brahmaputra, 
reba. Ham. Buch.y East-Indian Continent, 
Siam, Cachar, Calcutta, Ganges, Cossye 
River, Chenab, Seharunpore, Loodia- 
nah, R. Cavery, Nilgherries, Ceylon. 

Epalzeorbynchus callopterus, Blhr. Suma¬ 
tra, Borneo. 

Capoeta damascina, 0. ^ F., Syria, Pales¬ 
tine, Asia-Min or. 
fratercula, Ileck.y Damascus, 
amir, Heck.y River Araxes. 
umbla, Heck., River Tigris, 
trutta, Heck., Sjria, Tigris, 
gracilis, Keyserl., Persia, 
lieratensis, Keyserl., Herat, 
micracaiithus. Gthr., Bhotan, Punakha. 
syriaca, G. ^ F., AbrahamRiver, 
aculeata, 0. ^ V., Persia, 
macrolcpis. Heck., Araxes. 

Barbus esocinus. Heck., Tigris, 
xanthopterus. Heck., Tigris, 
scheich, Heck., Tigris, 
barbulus. Heck., Kara-Anatsch, Persia, 
perniciosus. Heck., Dami- :ms. 
serra, Ptrs., Cape. 
burchelli, Smith.^ Cape (jral'ny. 
spilopholis, MHlell., Beij Thr. 
beavani, Gthr., Cossye Rlver. 
clavatus, ArClcll. Sikkim, 
paradoxus, Gthr., Formosa, 
grypus, Heck., Tigris, 
kotschyi, Heck., Tigris, 
enoplus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
armatus, G. ^ V., Java, Sumatra, 
repasson, Blkr,, Sumatra, 
macularius, Blyth., Sitang River, 
immaculatus, AVClell. Bengal, 
chrysopoma, C. ^ V. ludia, Cuttalai 
River, Poona. 
pinnauratuR, JDay, Cochin, 
spilurus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
laoensis, Gthr., Cochin-China, 
balleroides, G. 8f F. Habitat, 
sarana. Ham. Buch., Bengal, Assam, 
rubripinnis, C, ^ V., Java, 
bramoides, C. V., Java, Borneo, 
erytbropterus, Blkr., Java, Borneo, 
javanicus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
altus, Gthr., Siam, 
gonionotus, Blkr., Java, Siam, 
buguenini, Blkr., Sumatra. 
pleurotoBiiia, Blkr., Ceylon, 
obtusirostris, (7. ^ F,, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, 

russellii, Gthr., India, Indus. 
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polydori, 0, ^ F., Bombay, 
platysoma, Blkr.^ Java, 
fasciatus, Bllcr., Sumatra, Banka, Boraeo. 
maculatus, C. ^ F., Archipelago, 
naicrops, Gihr,^ Archipelago, 
goniosoma, Blkr., Sumatra, 
tetrazona, Blhr:, Borneo, 
lateristriga, C. ^ F., Archipelago, 
amblyrhynchus, BlJcr., Java, 
micropogon, C. ^ F., Mysore, 
conirostris, Qthr., Nilgherries. 
dubius, Bay^ Bowany. ’ 
chilinoides, M^Cldl.^ Himalayas, 
deauratus, 0. F., Cavery. 

spinulosns. JWCk^U., Sihkim. 
gobioformis, Kiicr., Java, Asia, 
hexastichus, ]\rCldl.i Rivers of Himalaya. 
Boro, C. V., Java, Sumatra, 
mosal, liam. Buck., Himalayas, Hindoo- 
Koosh. 

macrocephahis, M'Clell, Assam, 
macrolepis, Uncle., Kashmeer. 
tambra, 0. ^ F., Java, 
douronensis, C. ^ F., Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo. 

longispinis, Gihr.t Ceylon, 
tambroides, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
arulius, Jenlon., Travancore, Nilgherries. 
Bchlegolii, Gthr., Japan, Formosa, 
cetopsis, Knr.y. Shanghai, 
kolus, Sykes., Poona, 
homogenes, OiJir., Japan, 
homozonus, Gthr., Japan, 
aphya, Gthr., Java, 
siaja, Blkr.f Sumatra, Borneo, 
d e veil ter i, Blkr., Java, 
heteronema, Blkr., Borneo., 
hampal, Blkr., Java, Borneo, Sumatra, 
Malaya. 

ampaloiig, BJkr., Borneo, Sumatra, 
fasciolatus, Gthr., Cliina. 

Rurnatranus, Blkr., Sumatra. 

luteus, Heck., Orontes, Tigris. 

liacantlms, Blkr., Java, Madras. 

dorsalis, Jerdon., Madras. 

tetraspilus, Gthr., Ceylon. 

thermalis, 0. F., Ceylon, Cachar. 

chola. Ham. Bncdi., Bengal, Assam. 

sophoroides, Gthr., Assam, Bengal, 

amphibius, C. V., Bombay. 

layardi, Gthr., Ceylon. 

brevis, Curabaya, Gombong, (Java.) 

filamentosus, C. 4' F., Ceylon, Cochin. 

denisonii, Bay, Malabar. 

hamiltonii, Bay, India. 

bimaculatus, Mkr., Ceylon. 

oligolepis, Blkr., Sumatra. 

afer, Beters.^ Cape. 

bulu, Blkr., Borneo., Siam, Sumatra. 

waandersii, Blkr., Java. I 

lawak, Blkr.f Java. , I 


mclanopteruSjBZ., Sumatra, Siam, Borneo, 
apogon, 0. ^ F., Sumatra, Java, Borneo,, 
Banka. 

janthocliir, Blkr., Borneo, 
proctozysron, Blkr., Siam, 
duvaucelii, G. V., Bengal. 

Bophore, Ham. Buck., Bengal, Himalaya, 
chrysopterus, MBlclL, Bramaputra, Pesh¬ 
awar. 

ticto, H. B., Bengal, Assam, Himalaya., 
conchonis, Ham. Buck., Gauges, 
terio. Ham. Buck., Bengal, 
puntio. Ham. Buck., Bengal, 
titius, Ham. Buck., Bengal, Bramaputra,. 
Assam. 

phuiunio, Ham. Buck., Bengal, 
gelius, Ham. Buclu, Bengal, Hoogbly. 
cumingii, Gthr., Ceylon, 
nigro-fasciatns, Gthr,, Ceylon, 
vittatus, Bay, Malabar, 
modestiis, Kenr., Madras, 
cosuatis, Ham. Buch.y Bengali 
pyrrhopterus, ArClell., Assam. 

Thynniebthys thynnoides, Blkr.y Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

polylepis, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra. 

Barbiebtys, loovis, 0. ^ F., Java, Sumatra,, 
Borneo. 

Amblyrhynchiebtbys truncatus, Blkr.y Bor¬ 
neo, Sumatra. 

Albulicbtbys albuloides, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Oreinus plagiostomus, Heck., Cashmere, 
Afghanistan. 

sinuatus, Heck., Cashmere, Punjab, 
richardsonii, Gray, Nepal. 

Schizothorax plnnifrons, Heck., Cashmere., 
micropogon, Heck., Cashmere, 
hiigclii, Heck., Cashmere, 
curvifrons, Heck., Cashmere, 
iiiger, Heck., Cashmere, 
interniedius, AVClelh, Afghanistan, 
nasus, Heck., Cashmere, 
longipinnis, Heck., Cashmere, 
osocinus, Heck., Cashmere, Afghanistan, 
hodgsonii, Gthr., Nepal, 
ritchianus, AVClell., Afghanistan, 
barbatus, AFCleU., Cahul. 
niicrolcpis, Kerserl, Anardareh. 
Ptychobarbus cornirostris, Steindachner., 
Hanlo, (Tibet.) 

Schizopygopsis stolicka?, Steindachn., Tibet. 
Diptychus maculatus, Steindachn., Hima¬ 
layas, Tibet. 

Pseudogobio brevirostris, Gthr., Formosa, 
esocinus, Schleg., Japan, 
sinensis, Kucr., Shanghai, 
variegatus, Schleg., Japan. 

Bungia nigrescens, K&yserl, Herat. 
Pseudorasbora parva, Schleg., Jaimn, China.. 
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Third Qroup. Rhoteiohthyina. 

Bhoteiclitliys microlepis. Bllcr,y Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

Fourth Group. Leptobarbina. 

Leptobarbus hoevenii, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Fifth Group. Rasborina. 

Rasbora cephalotaenia, Blhr., Borneo, Banka, 
Biliton. 

daniconius, H. B., India, Arclilpela^o. 
lateristriata, Vau. Hass., Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

kallocbroraa, BlJcr., Borneo, Banka, 
argyrotasuia, Blhr., Archipelago, 
lepfcosoma, Blhr.^ Sumatra, 
buchanani, BlJcr.f Assam, Bengal, Pinang. 
Bumatrana, Bllr.^ Sumatra, 
bankanensis, Bllr., Banka, 
nilghorriensis, Buy, Nilglierriea. 
zanzibarensis, Gthr-y Ilovuma. 
elanga, H. B., Assam, Bengal. 

Luciosoma setigerum, 0. ^ F., Java, Su¬ 
matra. 

Bpilopleura, Blkr.y Sumatra, 
trinema, Zi^/cr., Sumatra, Borneo. 

Nuria danrica, H. B., India, Ceylon. 
Aphyocypris chinensis, Gthr., Chikiang. 
Ainblypharyngodon-mola, if. B., Bengal, 
Assam. 

pellucidus, M^Glell., Bengal, Assam, Ten*- 
nasserim. 

meletfcinus, (7. ^ F., Bombay, Malabar, 
Ceylon. 

Sixth Group. Semiplotina. 

Cyprinion macrostomus, Hech. Tigris,Aleppo, 
kais, Heck., Tigris, Aleppo, 
tenuiradius, Heck.f Araxos, Kara-Agatsch. 
Semiplotus m’clellandii, Bllcr., Assam. 

Seventh Group. Xenocypridina. 
Xenocypris argentea, Gthr., China. 
Paracanthobrama guichenoti, Btkr., China. 
Mystacoloucus padangensis, Blkr., Sumatra. 

Eighth Group. Leuoiscina. 

Louciscus lepidiis, Heck., Tigris, 
coreeusis, (7. ^ F, China, 
rosefcta, C, ^ V:, China, 
fiutella, C. China, 
chevanella, G. cf F, China, 
josella, 0. 8^ F., China, 
cupreus, 0. F., China. 

a3iieu3, 0. F,, China, 

vandella, 0. ^ F., China, 
piceus, Rich., China, 
plonus, Rich,, China, 
bomospilotus, Rich., China. 


sethiops Bosil. Rich., China. 

Ctenopharyngodon idellus, G. ^ F, Chiaa» 

Wmth Group. Rhodebna. 

Achilognathus himantegus, Gthr., Formosa, 
limbafcus, Schl., Japan, 
intermedins, Schl., Japan, 
melanogaster, Elhr., Japan, 
imberbis, Gthr., China, 
rhombeus, Schl., Japan. 

Rhodens sinensis, Gthr., China, 
ocellatus, Keur:, China. 

Pseudoperilampus typus, Blkr., Japan. 

Tenth Group. Danionina. 

Danio dangila, H. B., Behar. 

Jineolatus, Bliith., Sikkim, 
micronema, Blkr., Ceylon, India, Nilgher- 
ries, N. India, 
alburnus, Heck., Bombay, 
raalabaricus, Jerdon, Malabar, 
nilglicrrieusis, Daij, NilghcrrieSw 
cauarensis, Jerdon, Cauara. 
devario, ff. B., Bengal. 

Ptei’opsarlon bakeri, Day, Travan core, 
mquipinnafcus, M^Clell, Assam. 

Aspidoparia sardina, Heck., Assam, Bengal. 
morar,H.B. Yamuna, Hista, Brahmaputra, 
jaya, H. B., Behar. 

Barilius tileo, H. B., Ganges, Brahmaputra, 
radiolatus, Gthr., India, Malva. 
beudelisis, Buck., Mysore, Ganges, 
coesa, ff. B, India, Simla, Nepal, 
alburnus, Gthr., Nepal, Himalayas, 
morarensis, Gthr., Gwalior, 
bicirratus, M^Clell. Khybor, Cabal, 
barna, ff. B.,Ganges, Bramaputra, Jumna, 
barila, if. B., Bengal, 
gatensis, C. ij* V., India, 
rugosus, Buy, Nilghorries. 
rerio, If. B., Bengah 
zambezensis, Ptrs., Zambezi, 
sardolla, Gthr., Africa. 

Bola goha, ff. B. Bengal, Assam, 
salrnoides, Blyth. 

Seliacra cirrhata, M'CMl, Bengal, Assam. 

Opsariichtliys uncirosfcris, Schleg., Japan, 
sieboldii, Schl., Japan, 
tcmminckii Schl., Japan, 
pachycophalus, Gthr., Formosa, 
platypus, Schl, Japan, Formosa. 

Squaliobarbus curriculus, Rich., China. 

Ochebobius elongatus, Kenr., Shanghai. 

Eleventh Group. HYPOPHTaALMrcuTH TINA. 

Hypophthalmichthys molifcrix,G. ^ F, China, 
nobilis. Gray, Ciuna. 

Twelfth Group. Abram iDiNA. 

Aspius vorax, Leshe, Tigris, 
spllurus, Gthr., China. 
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Alburrms caudimacula, HecJc.y Kner, Kara, 
capito, Heck.^t Kurdistan. 
iblis,.Hecfc., Persia. 

Bcbeitau, Heck,, Araxes. 
megaceplialus, Heck.^ Araxes. 
mossulensis, Hcch, Tigris. 

Rasboriclitbys bolfricbii, Blkr., Borneo. 

Elopiclitbys bambusa, Richards^ China. 

Acantbobrama arrbada, Hecka., Tigris, 
centisquama, Hcch., Damascus. 

Osteobrama cotio, II. B., Bengal, Dekkan, 
Go da very, 
rapax, Gthr.y India. 

aUrediana, C. ^ V,, Nepal, Bengal, Assam, . 

Tennasseriin. | 

agilbii, Sykes.^ India, 
micrplepis, Blyih., Maulmein. 

Cbanodicbtbys raongolicus, Basil.^ Mongolia, 
Mantseburia. 
macrops, Glhr., Formosa, 
termiualis, Rick.., China, 
bramula, C. <5' F., China, 
pekinciisis, BasiL^ Poking, 
lencisculus, Basil., China. 

Smiliogaster belangerii, C. ij* I"-, Bengal. 

Culter recurvioeps, Richards., China, 
brevicauda, GtJir., Formosa. 

Eustira ceylonensis, Gthr., Ceylon. 

Cliela gora, H. B., llongal, Assam, 
bacaila, H. B., Bengal, Soan, Cos.sya, 
Caebar, Assam, Maulmein. 
clupeoides, Bloch.., Tranquebar, Mysore, 
pbulo, H. B., Bengal, 
novacula, Val., India. 
diflTusa, Jerdou, Cavery. 
argentea, Day, Nilgberrie.s. 
laubuca, H. B., Bengal, llooglily. 
acinaces, C. ^ V., Mysore, 
anomalurus, V. H., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
bypopbtbalinus, Blkr., Sumatra, 
sianiensis, Olhr., Siam, 
megalolepis, Gthr., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
paralaubuca, Gthr., Bankok. 
sardinella, G. tj* V., Irawaddi. 
macroebir, 0. tjr V., Sumatra, Borneo, Java. 

Pseudolaubuca sinensis, Blkr., China. 

Caebius atpar, H. B., Bengal, India. 

Thirteenth Group, Homaloptebina. 

Homaloptera maculata. Gay, Boutan, Kas- 
sayab, Assam, 
brucei, Gray, India, 
pavonina, C. ^ F., Java, Sumatra, 
gymnogaster, Blkr., Sumatra, 
zollingcri, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
opbiolepis, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
wassinkii, Blkr., Java, Sumatra. 

* lineolata^ 0. ^ F., Cobiu-China. 

Psilorbynebus sucatio, H. B., Bengal, 
balitora, H, J?., Bengal, Assam. 


Fourteenth Group. COBITIDINA. 

Misgurnus anguillicaudatus, Cantor, China) 
Japan, Cliusan, Formosa, 
diebaebrous, Blkr., Jeddo. 
polynema. Blkr., Jeddo. 
lateralis, Gthr., Bengal. 

Nemaeliilus pavonaceus, Van. Hass., Assam, 
semizonatus, Blyfh,, Tonnassirim. 
rnbidipinnis, Blytli., Tennassorim. 
urophthalmus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
b )tia, H. B., Bengal. 

fasciatus, Ket. F. If., Java Su-matra, 
Borneo. 

montaiuis, M'Clell., Simla, 
beavani, Gthr., Bengal, 
rupccola, M'Clrll., Himalayas, 
subfuscus, ]\rClcll., Assam, 
nndus, Blkr., Mongolia, 
denisoiiii, Day, Nilgberrios. 
notostigma, Blkr., Ceylon, 
triangularis, Day, Travancore. 
serniarmatus, Day, Nilgberries. 
striatus, Day, W^maad. 
savona, H. B., Bee gal. 
panthera, Deck., Damascus, 
marmorains, Heck., Cashmere, 
ladacensis, Gthr., Tibet, 
raicrops, Steindahhn., Tibet, 
toriuicauda, Steind., Tibet, Ladak. 
spiloptorus, 0. F, China, Assam. 
butaneiisLs, M'Ghdl., Butan. 
moiioccTos, M^ClclL, Assam, 
frenatus, Heck., Tigris, 
stolicka?, Steind., Tsumureti. 
grilUthii, Gthr., Assam, 
turio, H. B., Hindostan. 
corica, H. B., Bengal, Assam, 
gucntlieri, Day., Nilgberries. 

Cobitis guttata, ADOldl., Yic^niij of Joor- 
natb. 

pboxocliila, M'Cloll., Mishmee. 
toDuia, L., Europe, Japan, 
guutea, If. B., As.sam, Bengal, 
gongoia, If. B., Assam, Bengal. 

Lcpidocephalichtbys basscltii, C. F., Java, 
therraalis, G. F., Ceylon, India, 
balgara, H. B., Kosi, Assam. 

Acanthop.sls clioerorbynchus, Blkr., Suma¬ 
tra, Tennasscrim. 

dialyzona, Van. Hass., Java, Borneo. 

Botia dario, H. B., Bengal,. Assam, 
almorboe, Gray, India, 
rostrata, Gthr., Assam, Bengal, 
macracanthus, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
modesta, Blkr., Siam, 
curta, Schley., Japan. 
bymenopliy.sa, Schley., Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam. 

Oreonectes platycepbalus, Gthr., China. 
Acantbopthtbalmus jDangia, H. B; Bengal, 
Java, Sumatra. 
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Tcublii, C. F., Java, Sumatra. 

Apua fasca, Byth. 

Fa '^ n . 18. Gonorhynchid^. 

Gonorhynchus greyi, Bich.y Cape, Australia, 
Zealand, Japan. 

Fdin. 20. OSTEOOLOSSIDiE. 

Osteoglossum formosum, Mull. ScU., Borneo, 
Bauka, Sumatra. 

Fam. 21. Clupeid^. 

First Group. Enciuulina. 

Engraulis zollingeri, B/At., Ball, Sumbawa,. 
Celebes. 

encpasicboloides, Blkr., A)*cljipelago, Siam. 
commersouianuH, Laa'p., India, Arcbijjc- 
lago, Australia. 

tri, Blkr., Java, Banka, Borneo, 
bi’ownii, Gni., Ceylon, 
japonica, lloaiiuiju, Japan, China, 
russellii, JJUcr., Indies, 
perfasciatus, Boeij., San-Domingo, Cuba, 
hofcerolopus, Rilpp., lied Sea, Archipelago, 
Surinam. 

boelama, B.ed Sea, Indian Ocean, 

rhinoryhnehus, BlJcr., Java^ Borneo, 
polynemoides, Gihr., Madagascar, 
malabaricus, Bl., Malabar, 
liamiltonii, Gray, Iiidhi, China, 
mystacoides, Blkr., India, Amoy, China, 
Archipelago, 
purava, II. B., India, 
my8tax, Bl., Schn., India, Bombay,. Java, 
Madras. 

Betirostris, Bronss., Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
crocodilus, Bllr., Borneo, 
nielanochir, Bllcr., Aichipelago, Siam, 
laty, 0. ^ F., Bengal, Archipelago, 
telaru, H. 3., Bengal, Cacliar. 
breviceps. Cant., Pinang, Borneo. 

Coilia I’umcarati, H. B., Hindostan, Borneo, 
quiidrifilis, Gtlur., Pijiang, Malaya, Singa¬ 
pore. 

dussumieri, G. P., India, 
borneensis, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo. 
quadragc.sinmlis, (7. ^ V., Ganges, 
clupeoidos, Lacep., China, 
lindinani, Blkr., Sumatra, 
grayi, Rich., China, 
jiasus, Schl.f China, Japan, 
macrogiiathus, Blkr., Borneo. 

Second Group. Chatoessina. 
Chafcoessus nasus, Bl., India, Cochin, Java, 
Amboyna. 

pnnetatus, Scld., China, Japan, 
maculatus, llich., China, Formosa, 
chanpole, K, B., Bengal, 
chacunda, H. B., India, Cochin, Ganges, 
Siam,. Borneo- 


SOITTHERK ASIA.— CLupeidj?; 

Third Group. Clupeika. 

^ Clupea argyrotcenia, BZ.,Java,Banka,Pinang. 
brachysoma, Blkr., Java, 
perforata, Cant., Arcldpelago. 
albella, C. cf V., Pondicherry. 

Birm, Forsk., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago.. 

clupeoides, Mkr., Macassar, Batavia, 
tempany, Blkr., Archipelago, 
atricauda, Gihr., Ceram, Amboyna^ 
moluccensis, Blkr., Molucca, Ceylon, 
fimbriata, C- K, Indian Ocean, Pinang,. 
Madras. 

longiceps, C. S' P-? Pondicherry, 
iiyniphcea. Rich., China, 
dispilonotus, Blkr.,, Banka., 
jussieui, Laetp., Mauritius, 
melanosticta, Schl., China, Japan, 
lemuru, Blkr., Java. 
hypBclosoma, Blkr., Amboyna. 
sagax, Joynyns., America, Japan, Zealand. 
Indica, Gray., Bengal, Assam, 
palasah, C. S' Bengal, India, 
ilisha, H. B., Indian Ocean, ilrchipelagOi,, 
reevesii. Rich., China, 
toll, G. S'- V-i Archipelago, 
chapra, Gray, Bengal, 
macrura, IL S' v. II., Java, Sumatra, Sing¬ 
apore. 

platygaster, Gtlir., Sumatra, 
scornbriua, G. S' E., India, Ceylon, 
melanura, G- S' Indian Ocean, Archi¬ 
pelago. 

veneiiosa, C. S' P-? Indian Ocean, Zanzibar, 
lile, G. S' V., Malabar, 
kovval, Rupp.,}ied Sea,Indian Otean, China, 
zunasi, Blkr., Japan. 

Clupeoidos hypselosoma, Blhr., Borneo, 
borneensis, Blkr., Borneo, 
pseudopterus, Blkr., Borneo. 

Clupeichtliys goniognathus, Blkr., Sumatra. 

Pellona ditchoa, G. S' P, ludian Ocean, 
hoeveuii, Blkr., Archipelago, 
niotius, H. B., India, 
brachysoma, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
elongata, Benn., India, China, Sumatra,. 

Archipelago, Japan, 
dussumieri, C. S' P» India, 
xauthoptera, B?A’r., Borneo, 
macrogas ter, Blkr., Borneo, 
novacula, Blkr., Java, Rangoon. 
Jcschenaultii, C. ^ V., Pondicherry, 
pristigastroides, Blkr., Java, Borneo, 
arnblyuroptera, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Siam. 

Pristigaster tartoor, C. S' P> India, 
macrognathus, Blkr., Archipelago, 
macrops, Gthr., Panama, 
russellianus, Gray, Bay of Bengal, Malaya, 
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FoJirth Group. Dussumieritna. 

Spratelloides dclicatulus, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, Australia, 
gracilis, Schleg., Japan, Celebes, Ternatc. 

Dussumieria acuta, C. F., India, 
elopsoides, BlJcr.f India, China. 

Etrumeus micropus, Sckleg., Japan. 

Fifth Group. Albultna. 

Albula conorhynchus, RZ., ^ Sclin. Archi¬ 
pelago, Pinang, Singapore, Ceylon, Na¬ 
tal, Zanzibar, Red Sea. 

Sixth Group. Elopina. 

Elops saurus, L., Tropical, Subtropical, Zan¬ 
zibar, Africa, Djedda, Pinang, China. 

Megalops cyprinoidea, Brouss., Zanzibar, 
Madras, Bengal, Pinang, Sumatra, Ja¬ 
va, Amboyna, Archipelago. 

Seventh Group. Chanina. 

Clianos salmoncus, Forst., Indian Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, Red Sea, Zanzibar, 
Seychelles, Ceylon. 

Fam. 22. CiiiiiocENTRiDiE. 

Chirocentrus dorab, Forsh^ Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, Cliina, Japan. 

Farn. 24. NoTorTEiiroiE. 

Notopterus chiiala, K. R., India, Archipe¬ 
lago. 

borneeusis, Bllcr.^ Borneo, Sumatra, 
kapirat, Lact'p., India, 
afer, Olhr.y Africa* 

Fam. Anguillid/E. 

Anguilla johanna3, Gthr., 
labiata, Bet,^ 
amblodon, GiJir., 
virescens, PcZ., Mozambique, 
macrophthalma. Pc/., Mozambique, 
mossambica, Pc/., Mozambique, 
mannorata, Q. G,, Reunion, 
japonica, Sleh, Japan. 

Fam, Gongrid^e. 

Conger altipiunis, 7\p. 
talabon Cuv., Archipelago, 
bagio, Oont.., Mozambique, 
cinereus, Bupp., Mozainb. 
vulgaris, Skb.^ Japan, 
anago, Sioh.^ Japan, 
nrolophus, *SVc/;., Japan, 
uropterns, Sieh.^ Japan, 
liamo, <SVc&., Japan. 

Fam. MuR.®NiDiE. 

Muroena chlorostigma, Kp. 
thyrsoideea, Richards^ Pinang, Clilna. 
tessellata, Richards. 
sathete, B. H., Pinang, Ganges, 
isingleena, Rii^hards. 


isingleenoides, Kp. 
picta, AhL 
nubila, Richards.^ 
flavimarginata, Rilpp. 
nudivomer, Gthy. 
variegata, Forst, Mozamb. 
zebra, Shaw^ Mozambique, 
diplodon, Pet., Mozambique, 
fascigula, Pet., Mozambique, 
helena, L., Madagascar, 
cancellata, Kp., Madagascar, 
tile, Buell, Ham., Reunion, 
grisea, Commers, Reunion, 
bullata, Richards, Reunion, 
mauritiana, Kp., Reunion, 
guttata, Kp., Reunion, 
nioringua, Kp., Reunion, 
unicolor, Rupp., Reunion, 
kidako, Sieh., Japan, 
albimargiuata, Sieh., Japan, 
pardalis, Sieh., Japan, 
minor, Sieh,, Japan. 

Fam. OpiiiURiDAi. 

Ophiurns marginatus, Pet. 
baccidens, Canton, Straits, 
niaculosus, Guv., Madag. 
boro, B. H., Bay of Bengal, 
grandoculis, Canton, Pinang. 
cancrivomer, Richards, Maur. 
breviceps, Canton, Pinang. 

Ophisurus serpens, Sieh., Japan. 

porphyreus, Sieh., Japan. 

Sphagebrauchus brevirostris,Pc/., Mozamb. 

Fam. Leptocephalid^r. 

Lcptocephalus marginatus, Q. G. 
dentex, Gant. 
capensis, Lai. 

V.— Order PLECTOGNATHI. 

Fam. OsTRACiONiDA;:. 

Ostracion turritus, Forsh. 
cornutus, Limu\, Straits, China, Arch ip. 
arcus, Schn. 

tesserula, Canton., Penang, 
inmiaculatus, Sieh., Japan, 
siictonosus, Sieh., Japan, 
brcvicomis, Sieh., Ja])au. 
fornasini, Blanco. 
nasus, Block., Malaya, 
totragonus, R. 
punctatus, Lacep. 
bombifrons, IloUard. 
quadricornis, L,, Reunion, 
triqueter, L., Reunion, 
coiicateuatus, Schn., Reunion. 

P ' am . GYMNODONTIDiE. 

Diodon reticulatus, Will. 
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tricdricuR, Gnv.j Penang, 
ti grin us, Sieb.^ Japan, 
novem-maculatus, Sieb.^ Japan, 
aritoniiatus, Cuv,, Mozamb. 
sexmaculatus, Guv., Manr. 
lijstrix, L., Reunion, 
orbicularis, Sclin.j Reunion. 

Tcti’odon honkenii, Uilpp. 
immaculatus, Lacep.^ Madras, Penang, 
argenteus, Lacep, 

simulans, Cantor.^ Penang, Singapore, 
lunaris, Schn. 
inermis, Sleh,^ Japan, 
vermicularis, Sieh , Japan, 
stiefconotus, Sich.^ Japan, 
firmamenfcum, Sieh.^ Japan, 
pardaiis, Sieb.^ Japan, 
porphyreus, Sleh.^ Japan, 
rubripes, iSkh.^ Japan, 
xanthopfcorus, Sich.^ Japan. 
rivuJafcus, Sieh,^ Japan, 
gratnmafcocephalas, &V‘eZ)., Japan, 
lineatus, Sieh., Japan, 
carduus, Cantor.y Penang, 
lineatus, Bl. 

testudineus, Lin.^ Indian Ocean, Penang, 
laterna, Uicliards, 

bondarus. Cantor.^ Vizagapatam, Penang, 
stellatus, Lacep, 

lunaris, Guv., Bengal Bay, Archipelago, 
nigropunctatus, Schn. 
oblongus, Bloch,, Indian Ocean, Penang, 
immaculatus, Lacep, 

dissutidens, Can^., Coromandel, Penang, 
valontyni, Blkr, 

naritus, Richards.,, Penang, Borneo, 
margaritatus, Rilpp. 
poocilonotus, Schleg.^ Mozamb, 
bernicri, Kp., Madagascar, 
lagoceplialus, Bihr., Reunion, 
hispid us, Bibr., Reunion, 

Triodon bursarius, Reiniv., Reunion. 

Fam, Balistid^-:. 

Erythrodon niger, Lacep. 

Balistos cmrulcBcens, Rvpp. 
frenatus, Lacep. 
armatus, Lacep. 
aculeatus, L. 
lineatus, Schn. 
roctangulus, Schn. 
stellatus, Lacep. 
viridescens, Lacep, 
niger, Oshech. 

conspicillum, Guv.j Madag. to Archip. 
forcipatus, Or., Mozambique, 
flavimarginatus, Riipp., Mozambique, 
bursa, Bonn,, Mauritius, 
vetula, L.y Madagascar. 

Monacanthus isogramma, Blh\ 
tomeutosa, B., ludian Ocean, Penang. 


pardaiis, Riipp. 
cirrhifer, Sieh., Japan, 
oblongus, Sieb., Japan, 
geographicus, Peron., Straits, 
fronticinctus, Gthr., 
poncilligerus, Peron., Straits, 
liystrix, Guv., Mauritius, 
frenatus, Pet., Mozambique. 

I Aleiiteres monoceros, Oshech. 
nasicornis, Schleg. 
scriptus, Oshech. 
la)vis, Guv., Reunion, 
cinerea, Sieb., Japan, 
nasicornis, Sieh., Japan. 

Triacanthus brevirostris, Sicb.^ Japan, 
anomalus, Sieb., Japan. 

VI.— Order. LOPHOBRANOHIL 
Solenostoma cyanopterum, Blkr. 

Pegasus draco, L. 

Hippocampus mannulus, Cant., E. Africa, 
Pinang. 

comes, Cantor, Penang, 
hystrix, Kp. 
punctulatus, Kp. 
guttulatus, C^iv. 
monikei, Blhr. 
subcoronatus, Gthr. 
longirostris, Sioh.y Japan, 
brevirostris, Sieh., Japan, 
gracillimus, Sieh., Japan, 
coronatus, Sieh., Japan. 

Syngnathus biaculeaius, Bl. 
ponicillus, Cantor, Penang, 
fasciatus. Gray. 

biaculeatus, Bloch., Straits to Archipelago. 

zanzibarensis, Gthr. 

mossambicus, Pet. 

liromatopterus, Blkr., Zanzibar. 

goudoti, Kp., Madagascar. 

laterna, Blhr., Mauritius. 

lineatus, Blhr., Mozambique. 

millopunctatus, Kp., Madag. 

liaspis, Kp., Madagascai\ 

brachyrhynchus, Kp).. Reun. 

pclagicus, L., Reunion. 

serratus, Sieh., Japan. 

tenuirostris, Sieh., Japan. 

VII.— Order. CHONDROPTERYGII. 

Ginglymostoma brevicaudatum, Gthr. 

concolor, Riipp., Africa to Straits. 
Stegostoma fasciautum, M. ^ H. 

Carcharias acutus, Riipp.y E. Africa to Ar¬ 
chipelago. 

zambezensis, Pet., Mozamb. 
japonicus, Sieh., Japan, 
molanopterus. Q. ^ G., Rod Sea to Poly¬ 
nesia. 

sorrab, Val^ Madagascar. 
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Zygaona inalleus, Sliaiv. 
tildes, Guv, 

blochii, Valen.y Bengal Bay, Archipelago. 
Alopias vulpos, BonajJ; Mauritius. 
Hexanchus griseus, Baf,i Eounion. 
Acantliias vulgaris, Ri$s. Beunion. 

Scymnus brasiliensis, Cuv.^ Mauritius, 
Lemurgus labordii, Q. ^ 0., Mauritius. 

Pristis antiquorum, Lath, 

semisagittatus, Shaw., Bengal Bay, Straite. 
peroteti, G. ^ IT. 

Ehinobatus schlegelii, M. S' 

Ia 3 vis, Sieh.y Japan, 
ligonifer, Cantor., Straits* 

Eaja astcrias, Rond., Mauritius, 
kenojci, Sleh., Japan. 

Urogymnus asperrimus, M. S' Soych. 

Fam. TorpedinidjE. 

Torpedo marmorata, Rudol.j Maur. 
fuscomaculata, PcL 
Japonica, Sieh., Japan. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— Mtliobatidim. 

Fam. TRiaoNisiDiB. 

Rachinotus Africanus, Blocli.y Penang. 
Trygon uarnak, Forsle. 
iuhlii, Sieb., Japan, 
akajei, Sieb,, Japan, 
zugei, Sieb., Japan, 
pastinaoa, L. 

Ta3niura lymna, ForsJc., E. Africa to Poly¬ 
nesia. 

meyeni, M, S' Reunion. 

Fam, Myliobatidid^. 

Myliobatis aquila, 0., Bum., Reunion. 
JEtobatis narinari, 0. ^ R., Reunion. 

Cephaloptera kuhlii, M. Sf H, 
japonica, Sieb., Japan; 

Brs. GuniliePs Gatalogue of tJio Fishes in the 
British Museum, Gantor, Fishes of the Straits 
Settlements in Bengal, Asiatic Soc. Journ. and 
Playfair and Dr. Qicniher fishes of Zamibar, 
Siebold Fishes of Japan, 
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FISHMAWS. 


FISH OILS. 


FISH HOOKS. 

Itamecous, Fr. Kail, kai, paiiclung.MAi.AY 

Fipcliangolu, ClER. Galamu, Iki.. 

Gal, IIiND. 

Fisli-liooks are used in all countries but 
in the S. and E. of Asia,nets, traps,and stakes 
are the geuerally adopted modes for catching 
fish. 

FISHING-NET FLOATS. Several light 
porous woods, such as Gyrocarpus Jacquini, 
Sahnalia Malabarica; and tlio fruit of 
the Baobab are used as floats for fishing 
nets. 


FISH-INSECTS. Species of Lcpisma, 
found in books,pretty little silvery creatures. 
L. niveo-fasciala, Templeton, and L. niger 
Temp, occur in Ceylon. The genus was 
called “ Lepisnia” by Fabrieus, from its, 
fish-like .scales. It lias si.v leg.s, filiform 
antenna?, and tho abdomen terminated by 
three elongated seta?, two of which o.re 
placed nearly at right angles to tho cen¬ 
tral one. Linna3us states that the European 
specie.s, was brought in sugar-ships from 
America. Tho Chelifer found in Ceylon, 
lias been brought tliithcr from Europe.— 
Tenn. SJ:. Nat Hid. of Ccijl, p. 476. 

FISHMAWS. 


Fish Soimds, Eno. 

Air bladder, „ 

Swims, „ 


Poota (large) y 

Sozili (small),Gi:z. Ilrxn, 
Lupa lupa, Ma la v. 


A term applied in oriental commerce to 
the air-bladder, sounds, or swims of certain 
large fishes, found in tho Indian Ocean, 
Bay of Bengal, tho seas of the Archipelago, 
and tho great estuaries. It is an article of 
luxury with the Chinese; and forms an 
important article of export from all the 
coasts. Small quantities of the superior 
kind are occasionally sent to Englajid, from 
which it is supposed isinglass is mad€\ There 
are two kinds of fishmaws, ‘distinguished 
in Bombay by tho terms Poota and Sozec- 
lee, tho difference consisting merely in tho 
size—the latter being about one-fourth the 
size of the former. They are used as an 
article of luxury among the Chinese, when 
properly dried they are fit for the market; 
they are of yellowish tinge and are cured 
by stretching them in the sun. If they 
become damp, they soon decay and are then 
worthless. They are chiefly brought to China 
in junks from the Indian Islands. At Singa¬ 
pore and in China the price is from § 35 to 
70 per pecul. This article, together with 
birds’-nests, biche-de-mar, and shark's fins 
are all consumed by the Chinese, for their 
supposed strengthening and restorative pro^ 
perties. In the four years 1867-58 to 1860-61 


their export 
statement, 

year. 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 00 

1860- 61 


from British India was as per 


cwt. 

tons. 

value. 

£. 

8,952 

448 

1 9,020 

1,872 

92 

1 8,468 


1 7,447 

. j 


6,401 


See Air-bladder : Isinglass. 

FISH OILS. Tho manufacture of Fish 
Oil is practised all along the western coast. 
The extreme cheapness of cocoanut, castor, 
and other vegetable oils, interferes with 
the productiveness of animal oils. The 
great source of supply is the shark and tho 
skate : the livers of these are cut out, and 
thrown into a vat or old canoe, or other 
receptacle, and trodden on with tho feet till 
the oil is expressed. It is then drawn off, 
and stowed away : boiling does not seem to 
be ro.sorted to, as there is little or no muscu¬ 
lar fibre, .such as that of the’ blubber, to be 
got rid ob or aqueous particles to bo dispell¬ 
ed. The amount of oil manufactured at each 
fishing-village will in all likelihood bo found 
very nearly proportioned to the value of the 
trade in sharks' fins, 'fhe oil from tho va¬ 
riety of skate called ‘‘ Wagli” by the natives 
of tho Bombay coast, seems to have a 
strong rcscrablanco to tho cod liver oil 
now so much in demand for niedicinal 
uses. On the Malabar Coast, especially 
off Vingorln, the seas literally swarm 
with a variety of tbe sardine : a coarse 
ill-smelling kind of oil, which sells 
for from six to hvelvo annas a maund, is 
manufactured from these—the natives em¬ 
ploy it for smearing their boats. At present 
it is prepared chiefly on the Western Coast 
of India, although some is now made at 
Madras. The liver of the white shark is that 
generally used. Tho mode of preparing tho 
best cod liver oil, is thus described as it is 
equally applicable to “Fish liver." The 
proper season for preparing cod liver oil 
is early in January when the livers are 
plump, firm, large, white, and full of oil— 
the livers are sometimes found diseased, and 
such as are specifically lighter than water, 
should be rejected. Good livers should 
cut smooth, and not tear, when cut 
none of the substance should flow out in a 
half liquid state. Tho quantity of oil pro¬ 
duced by livers depends much upon the time 
of the year. In the beginning of January 
1000 livers were found by experiment to 
yield 37 Imperial gallons, and at the end of 
February an equal number only gave 23 
gallons of oil. In the beginning of January 
1000 livers of average size weighed 900 lbs, 
whilst in the last day of March the same 
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titim]jer weighed only 676 lbs. The oil at 
these different seasons was equally pale, and 
the livers equally whit-e, although much 
smaller and more flabby in the latter season. 
To prepare the oil—Wash the livers very 
carefully, first removing the gall bladders 
which adhere to them, and infuse them in 
rain or other water free from salt. Place 
them over the fire and never allow the heat 
to exceed 120 or 130^ . On this head espe¬ 
cial caro must be taken, a higher degree of 
heat although yielding a larger product, 
communicates a rank, fishy taste and smell 
and heightens the color of the oil, thereby 
rendering it disgusting to the patient.— 
M. L\ J. R. of 1866. 

FISH ROE. 

Mutchi ko undo, Duk. I Cliapa janna, Tel. 

Min Cheunoy, Tam. | 

Fish roe is sold in every bazaar of the South 
and East of Asia, and tho Fish roe of Siam 
is a great article of trade. See Fisheries, p. 
130 : Fish p. 162. 

FISH SALTED. 

Khari mutclii, Duk (Dry) Karcivadu also 
Khava Machi, IIind. upumin kandam, Tam. 
Budu, Malay. ( „ ) Upn karri-vadu 

or gonducliipa, Tel 

Salt fish is obtained in every bazaar of 
India, and is used as a condiment with the 
vegetable diet. 

FISH SOUNDS. See Isinglass, Fish 
Maws. Air bladder. 

FISH SKINS are used occa.sionally in 
India for covering scabbards. The Goldi, on 
taking a largo fisli, remove the skin and beat 
it with a mallet to remove the scales, and 
until the thick, oily corium become supple. ! 
In a dress of this kind they defy snow, mist 
and rain. Latham^s Nationalities of Europe. 
Vol.I,p.271. 

FISH TRAPS. In tho Archipelago, ^ 
fish traps are made of basket-work, which 
are baited with small fry, and afterwards 
sunk by means of stones, their position being 
indicated by long bamboo fishing-buoys, j 
These traps are left in tho sea all night, and I 
are raised in tho morning for the purpose of 
Ifcajwing out the fish .—Earl p. 37. 

FISTULANA. See Tubicolida}. 

FITAN, Hlnd.^ a pelican. 

FITCH, or VETCH. See Tare. 

FITCH. An Englishman who, with his 
companions, travelled all over Hindostan. 
They went in 16^3, via Aleppo and Baghdad, 
on a commercial mission, with introductory 
letters from Elizabeth to Akbar. See Leedes. 
FITRASALYUN.HiND.Prangospabularia. 

FIUMARA. Ix, In Italy,ahill watercourse, 

which rolls a torrent after rain, and is either 


FLACOURTIA MONTANA. 

partially or wholly dry during the drought 
season. It corresponds to the Indian 
“ Nullah.** Burton's Meccah. 

FIVE. Panch, Hind. Panj, Pers, is a 
number of frequent occurrence amongst 
hindus. Panch-salar, or kansali, tho fivo 
artizaiis ; Pancha-janya and Pancha kshiti 
in the Veda, five families according to 
Lassen. Panchayat, a jury of five. The 
Punch liquor and Punch of Punch and Judy 
arc said to be from Panch, five. 

FIVE ISLANDS, also called Babuyan, 
a cii'cnlar chain of islands fronting tho 
coast of Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

FIXED AIR. Eng. Carbonic Acid. 

FLACOURTIACE^, a natural order of 
plants of which the genera Flacourtia and 
Phoberos, containing eighteen species, occur 
in tho South and E. of Asia. The berries of F. 
cataphracta of the N. E. of India arc ediblo. 
F. ratnontchi a tree of Madagascar has boon 
introduced into India. F. obcordata is a shrub 
of Chittagong. F. cordata of Silhet, F. ro- 
tundifolia of tho Peninsula and F. Carnpbel- 
liana of Sumatra. Voigt. 

FLACOURTIA CATAP.HRACTA, Eo.r6. 

Panayaka, Bp:xa. Paiiiala; Paiiijala, Hind. 

Taliapntri, „ Tallaliputri, MaleaL. 

Paiu'cyala, „ Talislia, Sans* 

Pauayala; Panijala, Di’k. Talislinpatri, Tam* 

Talisputri, Hind. Talisapatri, Tel» 

A tree of Assam, Mongliyr and Nepal, 
grown as a fruit tree in gardens at Kotah 
«aud affords a popular medicine in 
Bchar. Tho small loavo.s and shools resem¬ 
ble rhubarb in flavour, and are used as a 
gentle astringent in the dose of half a drachm 
in powder. An infusion of the hark in cold 
water is also employed as a remedy in hoarse¬ 
ness. Tho young shoots and leaves 
are considered astringent and stomachic.-— 
O'Shanghnestnj, p; 207, Eng. Cyc. Voigt. Gon. 
Med. Top. 

FLACOURTIA INERMIS, Roxh. 

Lovi Lovi, Singh. 

Tliis treo grows in Ceylon, in Silhet, 
in both tlic pouinsulns of India and in the 
Moluccas. It has minnto greenish flowers. 
Ill the Moluccas, it is extensively cultivated 
for the sake of its fruit which makes 
excellent tarts, though too sour to bo 
eaten raw. Roxh. iii, 833, Voigt 84. 

FLACOURTIA MONTANA, Graham, 

Ram tainhut, Mahh. I Uttuck, Maiir, 

i A tree common in forests above and be- 
I low the Bombay ghats, but does not, in as 
far as Dr. Gibson had seen, extend inland. 
The wood is rather strong and close-grain** 
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W, Ic. 


Booinch, 

Beng. 

Bowchec, 

of Bombay 

Bincha, 

Duk. 

Kuko, 

Hind. 

Kangu, 

of Ravi. 


A small sized tree 


FLAMINGO. 

ed, but tbo girth is ncvo>r such as to render 
it sufficient for general purposes of carpen¬ 
try or building.—Dr. Gilson. 

FLACOURTIA SAPIDA, TF.^A., 

Oogoorassa, SiXGir, 

Swadoo knntuka, Sans. 
Pcdda kaiiarogu, Tel. 
Pcdda canrcw, „ 

Nakka ncrcda, „ 

or large shrub, grow¬ 
ing to an elevation of 1,500 to 3,000 feet in 
the central province of Ceylon, grows also, 
in Peninsular India, on tlie Godavery, in 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 15 
feet, circumference 1 foot, and height from 
ground to tlio intersection of the first 
branch, 5 feet, also in Bengal and north¬ 
wards to Belira Dhoou. It yields a very 
hard close-grained wood which docs not 
warp, and is worthy of attention. This 
wood is burnt when libations are offered for 
a person who has died on an inauspicious 
day. It is found as a large shrub along the 
lower liills of the N. W. Himalaya, some¬ 
times to 3,500 feet, in tlic Salt Range, and 
on the skirts of the Suliman Range, &c. 
The timber is tliere occasionally employed for 
plouglis, but is too small for most purposes. 
It is straight and close-grained, and is used 
for combs and in turning. The fruit is 
eaten.— Roxh. iii,, 835, Voigt 83, Dr. J. D. 
Stewarff TJnv. 17. 

FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA, Roxh., W. 
<& A. Rh. 

iDajkar also jidkar of 
I IlAvr, Sutlej. 

I Caiirew, Tam. 

Sottakla, ,, 

Sambla, Sa\3. 

I Kaimrcgu, Konru, Tel. 

This shrub grows in Ceylon and all over 
India, up to the Salt Range and Suliman 
Range. It has strong spines preventing 
cattle browzing the le«aves. Its fruit is 
small, hard and insipid. — Dr. L. Stewart. 
FLAGELLARTA INDICA. 

Myonk Kyeing, Bukm. 

Often seen in Tcnasscrim, is easily recog¬ 
nized by the tendril it puts forth at the end 
of its leaves.— Mason. 

FLALUS— ? Dianthns atrophyllus. 
FLAME OF THE FOREST, Eng. Ixora 
coccinea.— Linn. 

FLAMINGO, the Phcenicoptorus roseus 
of Pallas, a large and splendid bird found in 
moat parts of India, belonging to the sub- 
fiimily Plioeaicopterime. The Singhalese 
have been led from their colour and their 
militfuy order, to designate them the “ Eng- 


Jutlie Karnndo, Duk. 

Kliutai, Dajkar, Hind. 

of Tr. I. 

SherawanI, Yargal, It. 
Kuru Moelli, Maleal. 


It. Sp. 
Lat. 


Lino 
Linum 
Atisli; Tisi j Alisi j Panj. 
Kutan, Pers. 

Leii Pol., Russ. 

Linho Port. 

Loiiu also Lon Rus. 
Atasi Sans, 

Lint Scotch. 
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lish soldier birds.”— Wallace, Tennenfs 
Sketches of the Natural History of Oeylon, p. 
2G1. See Birds. 

FLANNEL, Eno. 

Flannelle, Fr. I Looi. Hind* 

Flannel, Ger. ] 

This woollen article is wholly imported 
into India, there is no similar woollen stuff 
manufixetured in S. & E. of Asia. It is 
not much used by Asiatics. 

FLASSU, Hind., Populus ciliata. 

FLAX, Eng. 

Musliina, Beng. 

Lliu, Cymric. 

Vlascli, Dut. 

Lin, Anglo-Saxon, Fr. 

Flachs, Ger. 

Loin, Goth. 

Linou Gr. 

Alsi, Hind. 

Atis, „ 

The flax plant, Linum usitatissimum, is 
scarcely at all grown in the peninsula of 
India and not at all in Burmah, and, except 
for the seed and for a little fibre, and in a few 
localities, may be said to bo not raised in 
any part of India for external commerce. 
This seems a change from the former state 
of agriculture for flax is mentioned by 
Strabo as one of tbo staples of tho N. W. 
part of India. A small quantity of Riga 
seeds, which had been imported experi¬ 
mentally by Dr. Jameson, was distributed 
amongst tho pensants, with instructions as 
to the mode of cultivation; an agent of 
great practical experience was deputed to 
examine and report upon tho qualifications 
of different districts for the growth of flax, 
and a staff of natives were trained by him ta 
act as scutchers. In 1856, two tons of flax 
produced under his superintendence in tho 
district of Goojran walla, were sent to Eng¬ 
land, and were sold for £92. 2e. 2d, realis¬ 
ing a net profit of 47 per cent In 1857, eight 
cwt. of flax, grown at Jeddura, a tract of 
country in tho Kangra district, bordering 
on the River Beas, were sent to Britain, 
and were valued at from £55 to £60 a ton. 
In consequcnco of the success of these 
experiments, an Association, called tl 
‘ Indian Flax Company’, was establishq^m 
Belfast, and an agent was sent out tolfiluynp 
flax produce. In 1863 he made the^ffistrict of 
Sealkote his head quarters, buir owing to 
various circumstances, their Qj^ations were 
brought to a close. Up Jfeb this, flax had 
jilways been sown in^^e Punjab as a 
field crop, but raised oifily for its oil seed, 
and as the plants are jonly 18 to 24 inches 
high, they are usele4 for textile purpose. 
Flax is prepared by steeping the plant. 
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FLEA-BANE. 

Btripping off the bark, and then beating so 
as to separate the fibres from 'which linen 
and cambric are prepared,—cambric differing 
from linen in fineness and in being made 
from the fibre of plants which have been more 
thickly sown. Linen cloth is a good conduc¬ 
tor of heat and is cool, but is chilly when 
the body is exposed to cold or is perspiring. 

The Burmese are acquainted with linen 
from their books in which it is frequently 
mentioned. Tho lake or tank near king 
Wathandria*a hermitage,is described as being 
covered with water lilies, that appear like 
garments made of thread of fiax bark; and 
linen garments aro mentioned among those 
which priests are permitted to wear.— Dr. J 
L. Steivart, Mr. Doivell^ McOidloch. p. 581. 
Proo. Madr. Govt. 28 //a Fehruarij 1862^ Roijley 
Mat. Med. 28^3. ' 


FLAX SEED, Enq. Linseed. 


Lynzaad, 

Dut. 

SioTno, 

Pol. 

Lin, 

Fii. 

Iiiiano, 

„ 

Graine de Lin, 


Linhacia, 

Port 

Lein saat. 

Ger. 

Somja lonja, 

Rus. 

Lixisome, 

It. 

1 Liuaza, 

Sr. 

This seed is, 

in India, produced for its oil. 

FLEA, Eng. 

Paros, 

IIeb. 

Eo. 

Tam. 

Pisu, 

. Hind. 

Eegahi, 

Tel. 


This insect, which was one of the plagues 
that fell on Egypt, is very common in all tho 
S. E. of Asia, and at certain seasons in some 
parts of the peninsula they occur in great 
numbers ; the natives say they breed in the 
rocky ground. At Ahmednugger, Nassik, 
Secunderabad and Bangalore in some years 
they are innumerable, but they are little 
troublesome, their bite is insignilicant. 

FLEA-BANE, ASH COLOBED, Eng. 
Vemonia cinerea, Less. 

FLEA-BANE, PURPLE. 

Kali-ziri, Buk. Gtjz. j Coattu siragam, Tam. 
Buckolii, Hind. Adivi jilakara, Tel. 

Kanadraka, Sans. { 

A small dark-coloured, and extremely 
bitter seed, procurable in all Indian bazaars, 
considered powerfully anthelmintic, and also 
'^^ 9 §d as an ingredient of a compound powder 
preslsyihed in snako bites by native practi- 
tione^8^\ An infusion of seed is also given 
for cougha, and against flatulency. Tho 
Inula Pulioaria, or Fleabane, a common 
road side plant Britain, strewed or burned 
in any place, destroys gnats and fleas; and 
the same propertiba are attributed to tho 
common Ox-eye daisy of Britain. Flies 
fleas and musquitoes, avoid rooms in which 
branches of pennyroyal have been suspended. 
^AimUe, See Bane; FJy. 


FLITTERGOLD. 

FLEDERMAUSER. Gbr. a hat j one of 
the Cheiroptera. 

FLEECE OF HAIR. See Jat, Panjab. 
FLESH COLOURED TREFOIL. TrL 
folium incaruatum. 

FLEUR DB FARINE, Fr. Flour. 
FLEUR DB MUSCADE. Fr. Mace. 

FLY. In the Hebrew Scriptures, are 
several Hebrew words which, in the English 
version, have been translated fly, viz., Oreb, 
Zobub, Deburrah, Tsira, Sarabim, Bak, 
Cinnim. The Oi’o v or Orob, Hebrew, a swarm 
or assemblage is translated in Psalms cv, 
31, swarm of flies,but, in Exodus viii, v. 21 also 
Psalms Ixxviii, v. 45, is supposed to allude to 
the mosquito. 

The Hebrew Zen on of Ecc. x. v-I, and 
Isaiah vii,v. 10 is not identified. Flies are un¬ 
doubtedly very troublesome in tropical Asia, 
at some seasons, but an infusion of ijuassia 
sweetened with sugar placed on a plate, 
destroys them. Tho eye-fly, a minute insect 
which comes at seasons inside houses, and 
clusters in myriads on any hanging thread, 
can be destroyed instantaneously in masses, 
by forming a cone of paper like a grocery 
packet and, setting fire to its edges, brings 
ing it under tho thread where they cluster', 
their wings are singed as they try to escape 
out of tho burning circle. In Italy large 
bundles of a common viscous plant (Erigeron 
vLscosum Lin.) dipped in milk hung up iix 
all tho rooms, attract all the flies. Glossina 
morsitans, the Tsetse fly of Africa, whoso- 
bite is fatal to tho horse, the bullock and cow,, 
is supposed to be the same as tho Tsalfc salya 
or Zimb, of Abyssinia, mentioned by Bruce. 
See Bane. Fleabane ; Zimb. 

FLINDERSIA AUSTRALIS. This tree 
is a native of Australia, and its wood is said 
to be not inferior to mahogany. See Cedar. 

FLINDERSIA AMBOINENSIS. This 
is a native of the islands of Hitu and Ceram. 
The spiny part of tho fruit is formed into 
rasps. It was on this account called by 
RumphiuvS, Arbor raclulifera. 

FLINT, Eng. 


Pierro a fusil, 
Fouorstciu, 
ChakrnHk, 
Ilala-mish, 


Fr. 

Geu. 

Guz. 

b Eli. 


Chakmak, Hind. 

Patu-api, Malay. 

C'hakimuki kalln, Tam. 

„ rai, Tel. 


This mineral is composed almost entirely 
of silica. It is almost all imported from Bri¬ 
tain, being exceedingly rare in India. It is. 
used, when calcined and ground, in pottery ; 
also for guu-flints, for which purpose the yel¬ 
lowish-gray flints aro preferred. In India 
the calcedonic quartzes are used instead of 
flint.— Waferstony quoted by Faulkner. 

FLIOR, Rus, Crape. 

FLITTERGOLD. Qbb. Orsidue, 
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FLOODS. 

FLITTER-MICE, Bats. See Cheiroptera. 

FLOATING ISLANDS, occur in the 
lake of Cashmir. One occurs in lake Der¬ 
went water in England. 

FLOATS are much used for rafting tim¬ 
ber and they are formed of many vegetable 
substances. The saccharum sara reeds are 
much employed, also the bamboo, and the 
fruit of the baobab. 

FLOHR, Ger. Crape. 

FLOODS, of those, tradition mentions se¬ 
veral. The Hellenic tradition is known as 
the flood of Deucalion son of Prometheus 
who built the Ark which rested on Parnas¬ 
sus, in Thessaly. A similar legend of Asia 
minor was connected with the deluge of 
Iconium and was localised at Olympus the 
highest peak of Western Asia. Both these are 
doubtless connected with the flood of Noah, 
related by Moses, no account of which is 
known to the Egyptians nor to the Chinese, 
who had gone westwards and eastwards prior 
to its occurrence. Missionaries in Cliina, 
however, have attributed the inundations 
alluded to as stopped in the roign of Yu, the 
founder of the first Chinese dynasty, 13. C. 
2207 to the flood of Noah. The ilood of 
Noah, is supposed to have occurred in tho 
year of the world 1G5G, that is about B. C. 
2328 or B. C. 234T. The Aryan hindii tra¬ 
dition of tho great flood is distinct, but is 
involved in thoir mythical religion. Their 
Matsya or Fish Avatar, is the history of that 
event disguised in oriental fiction. River and 
Sea Floods are of very frequent occurrence 
in India and China. Dr, Buist gave an account 
of that of 1849 in Edhi. Phil. Jl. 1851 : Bl. As. 
Trans. 1851. The Ganges once rose 45 feet 
above the usual level; swept away Burree 
Bund, and laid a town four feet under water, 
and an account of it appeared in tho Agra 
TJkhbar, August 30,1839 ; As. Jl. 1830, and a 
description of that at Agra in the As. Jl. 
1838. Inundations at Hiissingabad were 
mentioned in As. Jl. April 1839. In 1841 
the Indus seemed to have been for some time 
ponded back, a terrific flood swept 

over Atfcock, a* 4 all the country around. 
Dr. Falconer gave an account of it in Bl. As, 
Trans. 1843, vol. x., and Dr. Jameson, Ibid, 
vol. xii. A hill was supposed to have been 
tumbled into the river by an earthquake so 
high up as never to have been lieard of; but, 
it was subsequently known to have occurred 
from the giving way of a glacier: the body 
of ,a woman dressed in sheep-skins was 
thrown ashore at Attock, and supposed to 
bo a Thibetan: 10,000 lives were said to 
have been lost.—As. Jl. 1841, vol. xxxv. 
196, 264. Captain Abbott gave an account 
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of it from lips of natives in the Bl. As. 
Trans., 1841, vol. x p. 230. From hundreds 
of villages and towns including Khyrabad 
and Attock, thousands of human beings and 
cattle were swept away. In the Hazara coun¬ 
try, Artillery guns with many hundreds of 
infantry and cavalry were lost, a whole 
camp, with troops and followers were car-' 
ried down the river. A flood occurred in the 
delta of the Ganges in October 8, 1831 when 
50,000 lives were lost: near Balasore 17,474 
people drowned; in 1832, 2,000 in the same 
neighbourhood.—As. Jl. 1833, vol, xiii. A 
flood occurred at Coringa, December 1839, 
A hurricane sea-wave or wave caused by an 
earthquake rose 8 feet above tbe level of 
Coringa village ; tho inundation covered 30 
miles of country and above 7,000 people were 
drowned ; £100,000 worth of property de¬ 
stroyed on shore ; at sea 70 vessels were lost, 
with about 700 lives. In 18G7 a great sea 
wave in a cyclone broke along the coast at 
IVtasulipatam and cau.sed enormous loss of 
life and property. In China, near Can¬ 
ton. 18,000 were drowned in November 1 833. 
—Ibid, 1834, vol. xiv. 259. On the Taptee, 
at Surat, in August 6, 1837 ; 500 houses 
were .said to have been destroyed, the loss es¬ 
timated at betwixt thirty and forty lakhs of 
Rupees (£300,000 to £400,000) ; and a lakh 
and a half (£15,000) was subscribed at 
Bombay to supply tho sufferers with grain. 
.Floods occurred on the coast of Cauara, and 
Malabar, in August 1818. 

Even tlio ordinary rain floods are emi¬ 
nently di.sastrous. A correspondent of the 
Englishman returning on one occasion from 
Kishnghur found the whole country under 
water. After travelling three miles of the 
way on an elephant he found it impossible 
to proceed, the road, being quite under water, 
and not a vestige of it to bo seen. Ho got into 
a fishing dinghy and was rowed straight 
across country, nothing to be seen out of 
water, but the villages which looked like 
islands in a sea, thet very parapets of the 
bridges in the road under water, and but for 
the trees at the roadside, nothing could indi¬ 
cate that such a thing was there. All the 
crops gone. After the flood which occurred 
in 1856, the planters lent a great deaL^f' 
money to the ryots without interest, 
them to buy cattle. Edye in Lond. Trans. 
1835, ?;oZ. ii. 342.—Dr. BuisVs C(^ogue. See 
Glacier.?. ^ 

FLOR, Sp. Flour. 

FLORA tlie South an^^East of Asia flora 
has been largely describe^by some of the most 
eminent of the botani^ of the world, whose 
names will be seen xfnder the article botany. 
But the most complefco general view given 
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of the plants of this South Eastern region, 
is by Drs. J. D. Hooker and T. Thomson in 
theirFlora Indica. the long cessation of which 
is, for these countries, a public calamity. 
India contains representatives of every na¬ 
tural family on the globe, a very few small 
American, Australian, and S. African orders 
being the chief exceptions. In India, the 
number of peculiar families largely repre¬ 
sented iu it is very limited, the AurantiaceeB, 
Dipteraceo0,Balsamine83, Ebenaceso, Jasmineae 
and Cyrtandraceee are the only orders which 
are largely developed in India, and sparingly 
elsewhere, and of these few contain one 
hundred Indian species. The total number of 
Indian species are estimated at 12 to 15,000. 

The species are much scattered. It is 
believed that nowhere in India could more 
than 2,000 flowering plants bo found in a 
radius of ten miles, and there is in India an 
almost complete absence of absolutely local 
plants: the plains of India are everywhere 
poor in species and such as abound iu indivi¬ 
duals are usually of a weedy character, indeed 
there are few other countries in which the 
vegetation of the more accessible parts pre¬ 
sents so little beauty or such short seasons 
of bloom. The great number of 222 British 
plants extend into India. Many North Af¬ 
rican and Arabian forms occur. Several 
Australian species are found in the Malayan 
peninsula. Manyof the Himalaya,Nilgherries, 
Khasya and Ceylon species are found in the 
Malay peninsula and in Java. Gaultheria 
nummularia extends from the N. W. Hiraa- ! 
laya to the Java mountains, and common 
to India and Java, are Sedgwickia cerasi- 
folia. Griff. Marlea, Cardiopteris lohata, 
several oaks and chesnuts, Antidesmeo3, a 
willow, and Myrica. The Chinese type is 
abundant in the temperate region of the 
Himalaya and plants of N. America, west of 
the rocky mountains also occur. 

The perennially humid forests are every¬ 
where characterized bv the prevalence of 
ferns and at elevations oelow 6,000 to 7,000 
feet, by the immense number of epiphytal 
Orchidacc89, Orontiacem and Scitamineee, and 
in smaller numbers, Zingiberacea3, Xyridete, 
paJ^s, Pandanece, Urticacea), Araliaceoe, 
Apocjjnere, shrubby Rubiacea), Aurantacete, 
Garcina^ae, Anonacea^, nutmegs and Dip- 
terocarpeeb^ An immense proportion of 
annual plants which vegetate on the last 
rainy seasons in the plains and ascend the 
lofty mountains are uniformly distributed 
throughout India. Of these the most con¬ 
spicuous are Graminfe 80 , Cyperaceee, a vast 
number of small Legunlmosa, and Scrophn- 
lariu83, Compositse, some'Labiatae, Amaran- 
thaceca, Convolvulaceee and Acanthaceae, I 
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The winter months of the colder north¬ 
ern countries have a corresponding cold 
season in India, during which ex-tropical 
cereals, wheat, barley and more rarely oats 
with various kinds of pulse are cultivated, 
and many wild plants appear, very many 
cypcraceas, grasses, and such aquatics as 
Myriophyllum, Potamogeton, Vallisueria, 
Zannichellia, Lemna and others. The 
mountainous regions of Afghanistan are rich 
in Himalayan forms and contain an immense 
number of European and Persian plants 
which find their eastern limits within the 
British Himalaya, and many plants are found 
in those mountainous regions common to 
Europe and the Himalaya. Nepal, Bhotan, 
East Tibet and the Khassia mountains pre¬ 
sent a flora which has much in common, and 
in a geographico-botanical point of view, is 
one of the most important regions in India, 
if not in all Asia. In the Himalaya, the 
genera Rhododendron, Monotropa, Pedicu- 
laris, Corydalis, Nepeta, Carex, Spiraea, 
Primula, Cerasns, Lonicera, Viburnum and 
Sausaurea, attain their maximum of deve¬ 
lopment. 

On the Himalaya and on the isolated 
mountain ranges of the Peninsula of 
India, on the heights of Ceylon, and on 
tho volcanic cones of Java, many plants 
occur, either identically the same or repre¬ 
senting each other, and at the same time 
representing plants of Europe not found in 
the intervening hot lowlands. A list pf tho 
genera collected on the loftier peaks of Java, 
raises a picture of a collection made on a hill 
in Europe. Still more striking is the fact 
that Southern Australian forms, are clearly 
represented by plants growing on tho sum¬ 
mits of the mountains of Borneo. Some of 
these Australian forms, extend along the 
heights of the Peninsula of Malacca, and are 
thinly scattered on the one hand over India, 
and on tho other as far north as Japan. - Along 
the Himalaya, at points 900 miles apart, 
glaciers have left the marks of their former 
low descent; and in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw 
maize growing in gigantic ancient morasses, 

I Plants on the Himalaya, and Neilgherries, 

I Ceylon and the Khassya mountains, and in 
the Malay peninsula, and the moister and 
more equal parts of India, are identical with 
those of Java. The genus Calamus, Orchids, 
Aracese, Zingiberacese and Ferns are especi¬ 
ally abundant, the genus Grammatopliyllum, 
the wonderful Nepenthacese, or pitcher plants, 
of which solitary species occur in Madagas¬ 
car, Ceylon, the Seychelles, Celebes and the 
Moluccas .—Darwin on the Origin of Species^ 
3d. Ed. pp. 403. 405. Wallace, i. p. 138. 
Hooker and Thomson Flora Indica, 
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FLORA COCHIN-CHINENSIS, a bota¬ 
nical wotk by Fra Loureiro, a priest of Rome. 

FLOR DB FARINE, Port. Flour. 

FLORES, called also Endie or Mangerye, 
an extensive Island, of the Archipelago, 
201 miles long from E. to W. and from ,42 
to 45 miles broad. It is so named from the 
Portugese word ‘ flor,’ a flower but is called 
Ende and Mangerye, from its chief south and 
west ports. Its chief trade at Ende is with 
Sumba or Sandalwood Island ; the Mangerai 
port trades with the Bugi and Malay. The 
coast is occupied by the Malay or brown 
race, but in the interior is a people with friz¬ 
zled hair, and a similar frizzled hair people 
live in the mountainous parts of Solor, Pintar, 
Lombata and Ombay. On the south coast 
of Floris is a tribe called Rakka who are 
reported to be cannibals, accustomed to eat 
their enemies and their own relatives who die. 

Captain Keppel says that the natives cap¬ 
tured from the island used to be much es¬ 
teemed by the Celebes pirates, as slaves, and 
ho gives the following translation from a 
Dutch journal:—“On the island of Fiores, 
there lives a race called, on the south coast, 
Rakka, who not only devour their enemies, 
but with whom custom requires that the son 
shall cut the body of his deceased father in 
pieces, and sell the flesh to the inhabitants at 
the high price of its weight in gold. This 
flesh is greedily eaten by the people as a great 
delicacy. If the father was heavy and of 
great size, the son considers himself particu¬ 
larly fortunate. The population of Endore 
on the same island is also very greedy of 
human flesh. But these cannibals confine 
themselves to the heart, wijich, with incre¬ 
dible dexterity, they extract from tho body, 
by giving a blow under the left shoulder- 
blade. It is then cut into very small pieces, 
eaten completely raw by the bystanders, 
who belong to the same race.'' Captain 
Keppol adds I am not able to corroborate 
this.— Horsbtmjh. Blhiwre iii. KefyeVs hid. 
Arch, Vol. ii., p. 140. See India, p. 352. | 

FLORES DE CASSIA, Port. Cassia 
buds. ^ 

FLORES STRAIT, is bounded on its 
west side by the eastern part of the island 
of Flores, and on the east side of the island 
of Salor and Adenara or Sabraon.— hors- 
burgh 

FLORIKIN. Birds of the bustard tribe, 
species of which occur in many parts of India, 
and to the N. W. towards Afghanistan. They 
are, like the bustard, speckled, greyish 
coloured birds ; the males have plumes and 
they change their plumage in the breeding 
season. They have been noticed at some 
length under the word bustard. The^origin 
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of the word Florikin is obscure. It is some¬ 
times written Florican, also Floreycan, but 
the little bustard of Europe is said once to 
have been called the Flanderkin, which may 
be the source of the name. The species of 
Florikin are now arranged by ornithologists 
under the genus Sypheotides. 

Sypheotides hengalensis^ Gmel. The Ben¬ 
gal Florikin. 

Otis dclicioaa, Gray. ] 0. Ilimalayana, ViO. 
Charraa, or Charaj I Dabar of Nepal, 

or Oharas, Hind, j Bengal Florikin. Enq. 


In the breeding season, tho whole head, 
which is very fully crested, tho neck, breast 
and lower parts and thigh coverts are of 
deep glassy black, the plumes of the breast 
elongated, forming a full breast tuft and the 
feathers of the neck in front also lengthened, 
back a rich olive buft‘, with zigzag markings, 
and a black dash in tho centre of each 
feather. It is 24 to 27 inches long. It is 
found throughout lower Bengal, North of 
the Ganges, North easterly to the foot of 
tho Himalaya, into Dacca, Assam, Tipperah, 
Sylhet, Assam, North westerly into the 
valley of the Jumna, Rajputanah, the Cis- 
Sutlej states, and parts of the Punjab. It 
frequents largo tracts of moderately high 
grass. The sexes live apart but near each^ 
other. 

Sypheotides auritus. Latham. The Lesser 
Florikin, Otis fulva, Sykes. 


Khar-tilar of Bhecls, 
near Mhow, 

Kan-noul, Can. 

Charaz,alsoCharas, Hind 
of S. India. 


Chulla Charz, Hind. 

Likh, of Hindustan „ 
Tan Mohr, Mah. 

Warrogoo Koli, Tam. 

Niala nemiki, Tel. 


The Bheel name means “ grass partridge, 
and it gets its Tamil name from being 
usually found in tho Warroogoo (Paspalum 
frumentaceum) fields. The lesser Florikin, 
also called the common Florikin and black 
Florikin, is 19 to 21 inches long. In winter 
dress, tho male closely resembles tho female, 
but has always some white on the shoulder 
of the wing, when in full breeding plumage, 
the male in its bead, neck, ear tufts, medial 
wing coverts, and all its lower plumage ia 
deep black, the chin alone being white, the 
rest of the plumage fulvous. The different 
character of the plumage in the two seasons • 
has led some to write on this bird under two 
names. It is found throughout India, from 
the extreme south to the foot of the Hima¬ 
laya and frequents long grass in preference 
to any other shelter. Jerd, Birds of India^ 
Vol. ii. 

FLOS LAURI CASSIA. Cassia buds. 

FLOSREGIN.^. Retz. Syn.ofLager- 
trjemia r^inee.—Eoa?5. 

> FLOUR. The farina of wheat is almost 
the only meal used as food in British India, 
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FLOWERS. 


flowers; 


tioTigli rice flour is somewhat in nse ; but, in 
the Archipelago, that from the Sago tree is 
very extensively consumed. There were 
samples of seven varieties of fl(far made from 
roots in Pasuruan,and called Kiring, Katella 
Jawi, Sago, Arrow-root, Katella Blanda, 
Temu-lawak and Temn-gedring, either used 
medicinally or as delicacies for invalids.— 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Nos. VI— 
XII. Ju7iey December 1853, p. 287. 

FLOUR OP WHEAT. 


Krishna, who had concealed his passion 
from the parents of a damsel whom he se¬ 
cretly visited, unfortunately chanced to find 
her in the midst of her relations ; how great 
his distress ! He was averse to departing 
without expressing his passion, words were 
debarred, both were embarrassed, love 
prompted:— 

“ Ho, with salute of deference due, 

A lotos to his forehead prest;— 

She rais’d her mirror to his view, 

And turn’d it inward to her breast.” 


Bloem, Dut. 

Fleur do farino, Fa. 

Feinos mehl, Ger. 

Semmel-mehl, „ 
Atta, Guz. Hind. 

Fiore, It. 

Farina, Lat. 

Tapung; pulur j luraat 
Malay. 


Flor do farine, Pout. 

Godhuma pishta. Sans. 

Tringu-pittay, SiN(Jir. 

Flor, Sp. 

Godamba mavu, Tam. 

Godumapindi, Tel. 


Meal of wheat, flour. WHien sifted myda 
is the finer part or wheaten flour ; and soojee 
the coarser. In India, the unsorted wheaten 
fliour, the atta, does not readily leaven into 
wheaten bread, for which the sifted sooji, the 
“ semolina” of Italy, is solely used. The 
natives who use wheat use the atta or unsort¬ 
ed flour and the maida where obtainable.— 
Mrs. Herve'ifs Advemturos of a Lady in Tartary ^ 
Vol. I. p, 62. McCulloch, p. 583. 

FLOWERS are very largely used, by 
mabomedans, Hindus, bud’hists and the fol¬ 
lowers of Confucius in their worship of the 
deity, or of their idols, or in their offerings 
for the dead. Flowers do not seem to have 
been similarly employed at any time by the , 
Hebrew race, and in Acts xiv, 13, when the 
priests of Jupiter came to Paul with an ox 
for sacrifice and with garlands, is the only 
mention of thorn that occurs. ‘ They brought 
oxen and garlands, &c.’ At the time of wor¬ 
ship, the bindu priest places a garland of 
flowers upon the idol. Whether Paul and 
Silas were to be the objects of worship, to 
receive the garlands, or the oxen intended to 
be slaughtered, in either case, the practice 
would bo conformable to that of the hindus. 
Though so largely used in the south and 
east of Asia, the Aryan hindu does not seem 
to care for flowers as beautiful objects of 
nature: he could not sing— 

In summer, autumn, winter or spring, 

" A flower to mo is the loveliest thing 
That hath its birth 
“ On this chequered earth,” 

though western poets delight to dwell on 
the love that eastern races have for the na¬ 
tural flowers. Hindu ladies sometimes wear 
a little mirror, called chury, of polished me¬ 
tal, in a ring on the thumb, and amongst j 
hindus the lotos is the emblem of female 
beauty. In a tale, it is mentioned that 


The flowers of tho Calotropis gigantea, 
Jasminum sambac, Michelia champaca, 
Mesua ferrea, form the ornaments with 
which Kama the hindu god of love orna- 
meiita his arrows : 


^ Ho with five flowerets tips tho ruthloss d.arts; 

^ Which through five senses pierce enraptured hearts, 
‘ Strong Chum pa, rich in odorous gold ; 

! ‘ Wanii Amer, nursed in heavenly mould, 

‘ Dry Nag-kesor, in silver smiling ; 

* Hot Idttikam, our sense begnilijig, 

* And last, to kindle fierce tho scorching flame, 

‘ Love shaft, winch gods bright Vela name.’ 

Clitorca ternatea is sacred to Durga; 
Joncsia asoca is a sacred plant. The 
flax plant is sacred to Siva. Baka, a kidney 
shaped flower is sacred to Vishnu. The flowers, 
of Mimusops elengi, are favourites for gar¬ 
lands. The Clirysantliemum Indicum are 
favourite garland flowers, Datura fastuosa, is 
sacred to Siva. Christians in India largely use 
the flowers of the Tagetes erectnm on Christ¬ 
mas days. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis is sacred to 
Kali, Jasminium pubesccus, is sacred to Vish¬ 
nu: Nerium odornm to Siva, Nolumbium 
spcciosum, the Indian ' lotus, is sacred to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and their consorts, 
Saraswati, Lakshmi and Dnrga; Nyctanthos 
arbor-tristis is sacred to Siva. The bndd’hists 


make great offerings of flowers at flieir tem¬ 
ples, but are not used by the Budd'llist priest 
for decking the person. The mahonitdans use 
them largely for laying over the tombs of 
thoir departed. The following is a list of 
popular flowers cultivated at Madras 


Ageratum. 
Aster, 
Allamanda. 
Antirrhi¬ 
num. 
Aphelandra, 
Balsam. 
Begonia. 
Bignonia. 
Brugmansia| 
Bulbs. 
Cactus. 
Campanula. 
Carnation. 
CoreuB. 
Cockscomb, 


Colliivsia. | 
Cb ry san - 
themnm. 
C on V olvu-l 
Ins. 

Coreopsis. 
Dahlia. 
Daisy. 
Delphinium. 
Epiphyllum.j 
E ran the-| 
mum. 
Fuchsia.- 
Gardenia. 
Geranium. 
Gloriosa. 


Gloxinia. 
Hohotropo. 
Hibisc us. 
Honeysuckle 
Holy hocks. 
Ipomea. 
Jasminum. 
Juniperus. 
Justicia. 
Lobelia. 
Lophosper- 
mum. 
Marigold. 
Maurandya. 
Mimosa. 
Mignonette. 


Myrtle. 

Nasturtium. 

rTemophila.. 

CEnothera. 

Passiflora. 

Pansy. 

Petreil. 

Petunia 

Phlox. 

Poivrea. 

Portulaca. 

Thunb^rgi 

Verbena. 

Violet. 


Hardy EasternMonachisniy D, L. Richardson, 
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FLTING-PISa 


FLTING.FISH. 


We may add the fragrant smellingLawsonia 
spiaosa; the beautiful purple and fragrant 
jiigonia chelonoides, which is a pagoda 
flower; the sweet smelling Millingtonia 
liortensis, the Cork tree ; and the Justicia 
picta, a shrub admired for its beautiful, 
variegated, green and white leaves.— Jeffrey | 
Ains, Mat, Med, p. 165, 

FLOWER BATTEN. A very hard, fine, 
close-grained, heavy, Ceylon-wood. Its 
polished surface shows a pleasing mottled 
pattern. 

FLOWERY CASSIA, Cassia florida. 

FLOYERKTN see Florikin.—Bustard. 

FLUGGEA. A genus of plants of the 
Nat. Ord. Euphorbiaceos. P. leucopyrus is a 
small tree in many parts of India; F. retusa, 
grows on tlie banks of the Jumna; and 
F. virosa grows on the Jumna and west¬ 
ward to tlio Sivvalik hills and the Salt range. 

FLUGGEA YIROSA. Roxh. 

Phyllantlius virosus Jioxh.in. 657. 

Cirk, ITind. Bata or Sutlej. 

l^erci pasta wane Tz-jma. Vauutlii ,, 

, Indus. 

Occurs on the Jumna, on the Siwalik, Salt 
range and Trans-Indus. The wood is clo.se- 
grained and strong. Its fruit is edible by 
man and boast: its bark is astringent and is 
used to intoxicate fish.—Dr. J, L, Stewart, 
itoa?7n iii, 659. Voigt, O'ShaugUnesstf, bb'l, 

FLUOR SPAR, Derbyshire Spar, Native 
Fluoride of Calcium, is a mineral found in 
great bcanty and abundanco in Derbyshire 
and other places. A small specimen of bluish 
crystal of fluor spar, was found in the north¬ 
ern part of Province Amherst. As the 
ininei al is often found in connection with 
lead, it is probable they will be found together 
in several Indian provinces — Mason, 
Waterston, FanUnipr. See Load. 

FLY-CxATCHERS. A family of birds 
with largo gapes wliicli sub.sist on flies, and 
small insects. See Aves ; Birds; Muscicapida 3 . 

FLYING-CATS. A name given to the 
flying inammaJs of the genus Galeopithecus. 
FLYING-EISH, Eng. 

Jerad ul Bahr, Auab. 

The flying-fish are species of the genus 
Exocetus, belonging to the Abdominal Ma- 
lacopterygii, forming part of the family 
Exocidece. Their pectoral fins are very long, 
nearly equal to the length of tlie body. 
The fish to escape its enemies rises into the 
air and the pectoral fins vibrate while wet, 
and re-vibrate as often as they pass through 
a crest wave, wetting the fins afresh. There 
are many species. Exocetus volitans. Linn, ; 
E. solitarius; E. evolans ; E. exiliens; B. 


mesogaster and others. The E. volitans is 
usually 10 or 12 inches long, but attains to 
15 or 20 inches at greatest. They are captured 
by torch light in the West Indies. 

At tlielsland of St.Helona they are captured 
from fifteen to twenty inches long, are used 
there, as in the West Indies, for food, being 
very sweet and of delicate flavour. The 
Solitary Flying-fish (Exocetus solitarius) 
is so named from not being seen in large flocks 
like the others; and it appears to have 
other specific differences. When watching 
these fishes closely, as they passed under 
the stern of the ship, Dr. Bennett remarked 
that the extension of both the pectoral and 
ventral fins was eilected with an audible 
rustling noise, and only a vibratory motion 
was perceptible afterwards ; nor was there 
any expansion and contraction of. those or¬ 
gans during flight, after the first effort. 
Had there been any percussion of the pec¬ 
toral fins, it would have been distinctly visi¬ 
ble owing to the proximity of the fish, in¬ 
deed, to produce percussion of the fins, it 
would be requisite to have an elaborate 
muscular apparatus; and as, on dissection, 
such is not found, the theory of that action 
of tlie fins may be considered unsupported 
by fiicts. It was also remarked that the 
fish, wlien keeping in a direct line of flight, 
proceeded fora great distance; but when 
this was deviated from, and it turned round 
(which action was apparently performed by 
the tail, not by the pectoral fins) it only 
jjrocceded about the length of a yard and 
dropped into tho water. The greatest length 
of time he has seen them fly has been thirty- 
two seconds, and their longest flight from 
200 to 250 yards. Tho Flying-fish has a 
steady flight, resembling that of some 
birds; but when pursued by enemies, or 
frightened by the passage of a ship through 
the water, it loses this graceful style of voli¬ 
tion, its flight becomes hurried, irregular, 
stiff and awkward—a kind of scrambling 
pace—and it frequently drops into the water 
and again renews its flight in the same un¬ 
steady manner. When a large shoal of 
them emerged at the same time from the 
sea, it was perceived that some of them 
dropped immediately, others passed oyer a 
distance of twenty yards and fell, while tho 
rest continued a steady flight of 170 to 200 
yards and passed out of sight. Their long 
pectoral fins or wings have the rays united 
by a fine delicate membrane, flexible and 
transparent *, the colour of this membrane 
varies; and some have tho veniral fins so 
large as to appear to have four wing.s .—OoU 
lingivood-; Gatherings of a Naturalist in 
tralia, hy 0. Bennett, M. D, 
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fenjengisht. 

FLYING FOX. A term by wliicb 
Europeans in India designate the genus 
Guleopithecus of mammals. See Galeopi- 
tliecus. Mammalia. 

FLYING GURNARD. Trigla volitans 
of the Mediterranean, Atlantic and (west ?) 
Indian seas, a singularly beautiful species 
raises itself into the air by means of its large 
pectoral fins. Seo Dactylopterus. 

FLYING LEMUR. A term by which 
Europeans in India designate the genus 
Gi^leopithecua of mammals. See Galeopi* 
th^6us. Mammalia. 

FLYING SQUID, Loligo sagittatus. 

FO. The Chinese name for a Budd’ha, for 
S^ya muni, and proceeding Btidd’has. One 
Fo is 8ai#to have gone from India to China, 
B. C. 1200.—See Adam’s Peak ; Buddha, 
Kwang-yin. 

FODDER for CATTLE, in India is very 
various, the root of the hariali grass,Cynodon 
dactyl on, the stalk of the joar (Sorghum 
vulgare) cut into small pieces, the straw of 
several grasses, Paspalnm scrobiculatum, 
Pencillaria spicata : Panicum italicuni, 
P. frumentacenm, P. miliare and Eleuisino 
fBgyptiaca. Buffaloes are also fond of 
Kans, Saccharum (Imperata) spontaneum 
and its varieties. The pasture grasses in 
Hurriana are celebrated for the herds of 
cattle which graze on them. The Hurriana 
grasses belong to the genera Acrcahne, 
Andropogon ; Conchrus chaetaria : Chloris 
Dactyloctenium, and Eleusiue. The leaves and 
fruit of many trees are used. Dr. J. L. Ste¬ 
wart names 64 trees which furnish fodder in 
the Punjab. 

FO-B. Chin. Budd’ ha, Fo. 

FOELY. Dot. Mace. 

FCENICULUM PANMORII. Roxc, 

Anethum panmori, Roxb., ii. 91-. 

Panrauliori, Beng. Hind I Shohi kiro, Tam. 

Mudhoorika, Sans, j Todda jila karra, Xel. 

Cultivated in many parts of India, and its 
fruit, the Indian fennel seeds, are used me¬ 
dicinally in India as a warm aromatic and 
'"ewminative.— Beng. J)l$p. 208. Ena. Cue. 
Voigts lloxh. ii. 94. 

FCENICULUM VULGARE. 

Anethnm foeniculum. L. 

Fennol, Eng. I Souf, Hind. 

Adas, Jav. I 

Root. 

Bekh-i-karafsh, Pers. 

Cultivated in the plains of the Punjab as 
i pot-herb. Dr. J. L, Steivart, M. D» 
FENJENGISHT. Arab. Yitex negundo. 
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FOOD. 

FCETID STERCULIA, Sterculia fetida. 
See Avenues. 

FO'HI, the Great, Brilliant (Tai Haoh 
Chinese history, a king who cultivated as¬ 
tronomy and religion. Fo-hi is the first 
named sovereign of the Chinese, but the 
date of his reign is not ascertained. Yu, 
the Great, is the first' monarch of whoso 
reality there is no doubt, and his accession 
occurred about 2,000 years before the Chris¬ 
tian era. Husbandry and silk weaving were 
the earliest of the arts cultivated by this 
people; the former w’as introduced by Shiii- 
nong, the immediate successor of Po-hi, and 
silk weaving by an empress, and to both of 
these the Chinese perform annual sacrifices 
on their festival days. Husbandry is still 
highly honored, and, annually, at a grand 
festival in liononr of the spring, the emperor 
plouglis and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
Persians, and Greeks held games and fes¬ 
tivals mingled with religious ceremonies at 
seed sowing, as hindus now do and in Eng¬ 
land formerly the festival of Plough Monday 
was held, during which the plough light was 
set up before the imago of the patron saint 
of the village.— Elliot. 

FOIL. In the arts, metals, rolled and 
beaten out into thin leaves, and large quan¬ 
tities of gold, silver, tin and brass foils are 
used in India, Burmah and China, for orna¬ 
mental work ill their temples and in orna¬ 
ments. In jewellery, foils are manufactured 
by painting a sheet of silver foil with the re¬ 
quired colour mixed in a transparent varnish 
and placed hencatli a stone or gern. King. 
See Brass. Gem. Jewellery. 

FOIN. Fr. Hay. 

FO-KWE-KI, a budd’liist work. See 
Sakya Muni. 

FOLIA MALABATHRT, F. iamalapathri 
and F. Indica, of Dioscorides and Pliny, sup¬ 
posed to be Cinnamomuin taniala, or C. 
nitidum Nees.^ also thought by some to be the 
leaves of tho piper betel. The learned of 
Europe have investigated this at length. 

FO-LING. A root so called by the Chinese, 
comes from the rhubarb region and formerly 
well known in the European Materia 
Modica under tho name Radix China.— Yule^ 
Cathay p. I. CGXVl 

FOLLIS, a copper coin, appears to be tlie 
same as the Ar. fals. plural fains, formerly 
known in Spain, as the name of a small coin, 
foluz.— Ynie^ Cathay II. p. 481. 


POOD. 


Taatn, 

An. 

Ukl-o-Taara, 

Pers. 

Khana, 

Hind. 

Adliar, 

Sansc. 

Kliana-pina 


Choram, 

Tam. 

Razaq, 

Khuraq, 

Pers. 

f) 

Bhojnaui, 

Tkl. 




FOOD. FOOD. 

The food of man is obtained from Plocarla tenax or, Chinese moss, is known 
the vej^efcable and animal kingdoms, bnt in in all the eastern seas. 

bj far the greatest proportion from plants. Sugar is soluble in water, is of a sweet 

The human frame, of flesh and bone and taste, and can be converted into alcohol, and 
blood, when chemically analysed, yields the it exists in plants dissolved in the water 
following elementary substances, which they naturally contain. It is taken 

Carbon. I Phosphorus. Iron. Chlorine. into tiio animal system to maintain the 

Hydrogen. Potassium. Manganese. Fluorine, animal beat and persons and animals get fat 

Nitrogen. Sodium. Aluminum. and on it. Cane sugar consists of carbon 12 

Oxygen. Calciuin. Copper. Silicon. atoms, hydrogen and oxygen each 9 and 

Sulphur. Magnesmm. ^ water 2: ami sugar is obtained also from 

Few or none of these ultimate elements beet, the maple, the birch the various palms, 
occur in the human body in their pure f^om the Caryota urens, Phamix sylves- 
form, but arc variously combined into com- cocoanut, but it exists in milk, the 

pounds with very different physical proper- grape, in the fruits and other sweet parts of 
ties and chemical relations. plants, and in tlie stems of all grasses. 

Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen The alcohol obtained from these by fer- 
are called organic elements, because no mentation, in the form of spirits, wines and 
animal cell and no vegetable cell can grow beers is largely used as an article of diet, 
unless the whole of these elements exist. Although re.scrnbling sugar in composition, 
The substances belonging to this group which its effects on the animal system are very 
enter into the food "of man, are cellulose, different. It acts on the nervous system as a 
starcli, sugar and oil. Cclluloso, forming the stimulant and narcotic, it is very valuable 
external membrane of the cells of all plants, in medicine, and also, of great value to people 
is found in all food derived from the animal in health, exhausted by long continued men- 
klngdom. Though similar in composition to tal or bodily labour. In excess, alcoholic sub¬ 
starch, it differs from starch in being insoluble stances are injurious ; but amongst the earli- 
tbough, as they feed largely on it, it must be est discoveries of every race lias been the art 
extensively taken up into the system of her- of producing intoxicating stimulants. In 
bivorous and other of the lower animals, India, boasting of an ancient civilization, 
^_and innst be similarly adapted by the human opium, lieinp and the many preparations from 
stomach, though with some difllculty, as it, its charras resin, and bhang, tho various 
carrots, turnips, radishes, uncooked voge- palm-wines, the beers from millets, and 
tables (fee., arc not readily digested ; cellulose ardent spirits from cereals, and from palm- 
can be converted into starch by sulphuric wines and sugars, have been used from time 
acid. Substances yielding starch, enter very immemorial. As ]\tr. Cornish observes, 
largely into the diet of man and of the lower (page 15) the effect of those articles in mode- 
animals, and, w^ith man, starch is generally ration, is probably rather beneficial than 
partaken of in the form of flour, either of otherwise. Opium eating and ganjah smok- 
graius, of roots, and root-stocks, of the icg are botli occasionally carried to excess, 
stems and in the seeds of plants. There and the con sequences, in injury to the nervous 
are few or no vegetables that are eaten tissues of the body, are very similar to those 
that do not contain starch. It is found in ^ 

turnips, carrots, potatoes, cabbages, par¬ 
snips, beaTis, peas, wlieat, bai'l(\y, oats and 
the rest of the ccrealia: in all seeds and 
fruits, but, as with the sago, Portland sago, 
tapioca, cassava, the various arrowroots, pable but pestiferous poisons which are so 
potato-starch, sago-starch, Ac, it is first, prevalent in the soil and atmosphere 
before being used, separated fimm the other of tropical countries. The craving for 
vegetable elements. Starch has the property the use of these things undoubtedly arises out 
of combining with water at a temperature of of some urgent necessity in man’s nature, 
180® and forming a gelatinous mass, in and the amount to which they are used in 
which state it seemsmoredigestihlc. The car- Southern andEasterux^ sia, is, perhaps,greater 
rot, turnip, parsnip, cabbage, and Jerusalem than in any part of Europe. Witli a rapidly 
artichoke, owe their dietetic value to the increasing population in all parts of the 
starch which they contain, as also the roots world, the production of food is obviously an 
of the Arum maculatiim, Orchis mascula, object of the first importance to all classes, 
inuline from the Inula heleninm. Lichen and the vegetable substances, from which 
starch, found in almost all kinds of Alga3 and man derives his principal sustenance, neces- 
in the sea weeds. One of these sea weeds the sarily occupy the main attention of the cttlti- 
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rusniuiTig irom T.ije excessive use oi amenu 
spirits. The moderate use of all these agents, 
however, appears to prevent undue waste of 
tissue in the body, and to render the frame 
less susceptible to the action of those inipal- 



FOOD, 


FOOD. 


▼ator, wLile tho products form a most im¬ 
portant staple of domestic and foreign com¬ 
merce. The following lists of cereal grains 
and pulses, will give the names of the food 
plants cultivated in the Madras Presidency. 


botanical BnflUh Name Hindustance 
Hordeum hex- 

astichon ... Barley, ... Jow, 

Trltioum aes- 

tivum, •• Wheat, ... Gihoon, 

Sleusiae ooro- 

cana, ... Kaggy, ... Natchnee 

rtigee, 

{ Common rlcc,-. 

Red do. ^ 

Setaria italioa Italiau millet. Kala-kanguco 
8. Germanica, Gormanmillot Kura kang. 
Fanioum ini- 

Uaceom, ... Common do. Sawco cheena 
warrco, *... 

Fenoillaria 

. spicata, .. Spiked millet. Bajreo, 
Sorghum vul- 

garo. ... Great millet,. Jowaroo, 

Zoa mays, ... Indian corn, . Mukka Jowa- 
ree; Boota,, 


Tamil Name. 


Godoomay. 

Kavaru. 

Aroesee* 

Tenney. 

Varugoo. 

Cumboo. 

Cholum. 

Miika cho¬ 
lum. 


Pulses cultivated in Madras as food for 
man or beast. 


Medicago sa¬ 
liva, 

Tiigonella foo- 
num grao- 
cum, 

Psoralea cory- 
lifolia, .. 


Clcer orieti- 
num, 

Bmim lens,... 

Pisum sati¬ 
vum, 

Phoseolus vul¬ 
garis, 

Phasoolaa lu- 
natus, 

—— radistus,. 

—— mungo. , 

Poliohos uni- 
flonis, 

— alnensis*. 

Lablab vulga- 
riOi 


M »> var. 

Psophocarpua 

tetragono- 

lobus, 

^ Canavallagla- 
"x<iiata, 


Oajanus'indi* 

CUB, 

„ var. 


>• t» 


Lucem. 


Fenugreek,... 


Hazel-leaved 
psoiuloa ... 


Chick pea 
Bengal gram, 

Lentil, ... 

Common poa, 
French bean.. 

Dufnanbean. 
Green gram... 

Moong or mo¬ 
nash, 

Mflidras gram. 
Chinese doli- 
ohos, 

Biillar, 


Winged pea... 


Sword bean,. 

Pigeon poa .. 
Dholl, 


Maitee or mee- 
tee ki ba- 

jeo. 

Bawurchoen... 

Chenna, 

Mussoor, 

Buttani, 

Bakla, 

Haroo moong. 

Mash, 

Kooltee, 

Suffeed lobeh. 

Salm ki-put- 
teo. 

Buffed „ ... 

Pankko mu- 
tur. 

Lai kudsum- 
bah, 

Toor dhal, ... 
Lal-Toor, ... 
Pad ka toor. 


Vendium. 

Karpooga 

Ai*isco. 


Cadalei. 

Miissoorpur- 

pou. 


Puttaui. 

Frenchbean- 

soo. 


Putoha pay- 
roo. 

Oolandoo. 

Kolloo. 


Motchay cot- 
tay. 

Vellay mo- 
ohay. 


Sogapoo 

Thumbetten 

Thovaray 
purpoo. 
SogopooTho- 
varay. 
Malay „ 


Plants cultivated for food, in Pegu. 


Esmleni Vegetables, 


Solanuxn melongena, briujal. Khayan. 

Solannin lyoopersioa, tomato or love apple. Tha- 
yan-myai-bone. 


Amarantus polygamus, green Bajee for regetablo 
cniTy. 

Amaranthus atropurpurens, purple ditto. 

Ocymum viloBum,mint for ditto. Penzeing. 
Hibiscus sabdarilfa, red sorrel or roaelle for curry, 
Chin-boung. 

Hibiscus longifolius, another variety for ditto. 
Kazoon-o-u. 

Batatas cdulis, sweet potatoe. Myouk-nee. 
Dioscorea purpurea, purple yam. 

Dioscorea gl.abra» the smooth ditto. 

Dioscorea rubella, tho red ditto. 

Dioscorea anguina, tho snake ditto. 

Jatropha manihot, the Cassava yam. 

Hedysarum tuberosum, the Batraj ditto. 

Arachis hypogoa, the earth nut. Myai-bai. 
Doliohoa catjang, long or French bean. 

Dolichos lablab, tho Indian ditto. 

Raphanus sativa, or radish. Moue-lah. 
Trichosanthes anguina, tho snake gourd. Pailiu- 
moay. 

Momordica cliarantia, or small gourd. Kyet-bin-ga. 
Luffa pentandra, the livo cornered gourd. Tha- 
boot. 

Lufla dccandra, the ten cornered gourd. Tha-boot- 
khawai. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, the cuddoo or bottle gourd. 
Boo-siiin-sway. 

Lagenaria pipo, tho pumpkin. 

Lagenaria ineio-pipo, or squash. 

Arum furfaraceum, scaly yarn. 

Cucumia usitata, large cucumber. Tha-khwa- 
gyeo. 

Cucuniis sativus, common ditto. Tha-khwa. 
Cucumis citrullis, or water melon, Hpayai. 
Allium copa, tho onion. Kyet-thoon. 

Capsicum purpurcum, red popper. Gua-yoke. 
Capsicum minimum, small or bird’s eye pepper. 
Andropogon osculcntum, or lemon grass. 

Cannabis sativa, or bang. Baing. 

Nicotiana tobacco. Hsai. 

Piper betel, Koon. 

Oil Seeds, 

Sinapis dicbotoma. Moung-iigycen. 

Sesamum muiMlis. Huaii. 

Grains and Pulses. 

Phaseolns mungo, green gram. Pai. 

Eleusine corocana. 

Zea mays, or Indian corn. Pyouu-boo. 

Oryza satva, or rico of numerous kinds. IJt.son. 

The bread stuffs of commerce consist of the 
nutritious cereal grains, the tuberous rooted 
plants and the farines yielded by trees. 
Amongst these are wheat, barley, oats, rice, 
maize,millet,Guinea corn, the sago of palms,of 
tho plantain and banana; the bread fruit tree; 
the edible root crops and starch producing 
plants, which are a somewhat extensive 
clas.s, tho chief of which, however, are the 
common potato, yams, coco or eddoe, sweet 
potato, the bitter and sweet cassava or 
manioc, tho arrowroot and other plants 
yielding starch in more or less purity. 
Wheat and wheat flour, maize, and rice, 
form very important articles of commerce, 
and are largely cultivated in various coun¬ 
tries for home consumption and export, a 
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portion being consumed in the arts—as 
starch for stiffening linens, &c., and for 
other purposes not coming under the term 
of food. The kind of bread in common use 
in a country, depends partly on the taste 
of the inhabitants, but more on the sort of 
grain suitable for its soil. The Chinese use 
little bread and that little is generally of 
wheat-flour. Cakes of wheat-flour, prepared 
on tho girdle, are common article of diet 
amongst the races of northern and central 
India. Further south, on tho table lands of the 
Peninsula, the natives of India use unleaven¬ 
ed cakes made of the great millet, Sorghum 
vulgare, the spiked millet, Pencillaria spicata; 
and Ihe very poor of the people use the hard 
Fleusine corocana, in the form of 
c«Mkes or porrcdge, Barley is occasionally 
used to the westward. Cakes made of the 
flour of the Indian corn, tho Zea-maya are 
rather less nutritoua than those made from 
wheat, but more fattening, in consequence of 
the greater quantity of oil contained in it. 
Along tlie sea-board, however, of all the 
south and east of Asia, in tlio deltas and 
valleys of the great rivers, the Indus, the 
Ganges, tho Braniaputra, in all Bengal, all 
Burruah, in the delta, and valley of tho Ira- 
wadi, in all tho sea hoard and near the great 
rivers of China, rice is the great article of 
diet, boiled and eaten alone, or with a little 
animal food, or with condiments made into 
curry, or chutni; or made into the cakes 
which are sold tlirough the bazaai’s under 
the familiar name of appa ” or lioppers. In 
the interior of India,on the tablelands, other 
grains and pulses are used,such as wheat, the 
various millets, and Indian corn, and in 
northern India, the pulses, chick-pea, the 
lentil and dlials are all in extensive use; 
but the well-to-do people prefer rice, which 
is more and more used as increasing pros¬ 
perity enables them to obtain it and the 
people speak of using it oiicc or twice a 
day to indicate tho dearness or cheap¬ 
ness of food. The facility with which 
it can be cooked, the little cost of cook* 
ing it and its lightness in digestion are all 
great recommendations to use it :—tho 
cleaning, grinding and cooking of the 
harder grains costing much time and money. 
Rice flour is scarcely ever made into fer¬ 
mented bread, although it is said to be oc¬ 
casionally mixed with wheat flour*, for that 
purpose. The superiority of wheat to all 
other farinaceous plants, in the manufacture 
of bread, is very great. Its essential con¬ 
stituents are starch, also called farina or 
fecula, gluten, and a little sugar and albu¬ 
men. It is occasionally adulterated with 
alum, which is added to whiten the flour, 
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and to enable it to retain a larger quantity 
of water. Salt is also employed in the adul¬ 
teration of wlieaten bread, to whiten the 
flour and enable it to hold more, water, and 
carbonate of magnesia is improperly used to 
obtain the same result." In eastern and 
southern Asia, the ordinary wood bread, the 
well known sago, is made from the starch 
grannies contained in the pith of several 
species of palms. In the Archipelago, sago 
flour and prepared sago are largely nsed 
as an article of diet, alike for the robust 
labourer and for the invalid, and is ex¬ 
tensively exported for the use of the sick, 
and the nursery. Amongst the Arabs 
burgoul consists of wheat boiled with leaven, 
and then dried in the sun. The dried wheat 
is preserved for a year, and boiled with butter 
and oil. Leavened bread is called khuzb. 

Tho seeds of all the Graminero, those of tho 
darnel alone excepted, are capable by culti¬ 
vation of becoming alimentary. The valuo 
of grains, generally speaking, is directly as 
the size of the caryopsis, and inversely ns the 
thickness of the pericarp. When the grain 
abounds in perisperm it is heavy, when tho 
envelope is thick the grain is, on the con¬ 
trary, light, thus :— 

100 seeds of wheat weighed . 450 grains. 


100 „ barley,.33.5 

loo ,, rye,.260 

100 „ oats, . ..250 


Tho chemical composition of the grain in¬ 
fluences materially the quality of the result¬ 
ing bread. If the gluten bo absent, no fer¬ 
mentation takes place in the dough ; if the 
gluten he in excess the bread is heavy and 
acid. Wheat flour may be considered the 
type of all that is suitable for alimentary 
purposes, and in the degree of deviation from 
this standard consists the inferiority of the 
otlier grains. It is very largely used by the 
races occupying Hindustan, Rajputanah, 
the N. W, Provinces of India, in the Panjab 
and in Afghanistan, but almost wholly in the 
^ form of unleavened cakes or chupatti, pre¬ 
pared on the girdle, for most of the hindu peo¬ 
ple of India, as a rule are prohibited by their 
religion from partaking of food prepared 
by others,many of them even of food of which 
others have seen the preparation ; and as the 
stricter mahomedans object to use leavened 
bread, from the use of the toddies or ferment¬ 
ed palm wines as a leaven, unfermented bread 
or porredge of flour, water, with perhaps the 
addition of salt, are alone employed. As a 
leaven for bread the substances employed are 
yeast in Europe, and the palm wines or tod¬ 
dies in Eastern and Southern Asia, And the 
substitutes for these are sesqui-carbonate of 
ammonia; carbonate of soda and hydro- 
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chloric acid; or carbonate of soda and tar¬ 
taric acid. 

Several calculations have been made to 
ascertain the available supply of food for 
India. Sir Arthur^' Cottou estimates that 
two acres of ric> land will feed seven 
people for a year, and Mr. Fischer, the man¬ 
ager of the Shevagunga estate, considers 
that a family of five will consume under 
6 lbs. of grain, per diem. {Rohinson's Travel's 
Vol, 11, p, 132. Tomlinson. ILtssal. — Slatls- 
, que des Oereales de la France Moreau de 
Jonnes, quoted hy Smmonds^ p 217.) 

It is estimated that in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, 15 millions of acres of dry land and 
5-| millions of wet land arc devoted to the 
production of food grains. Also that an 
acre of the best rice land will yield from 
1,080 Madras measures in the southern 
districts to 1,200 measures in Godavery 
and Kurnool, i. e., from 30 to 33 cwt.; and 
the worst rice land in those two districts 
varies from 300 to 533 measures, i. e. from 8 
to 14 cwt* Probably therefore, 20 cwt. of 
paddy or rice in the husk, or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice may be taken as a good average 
of produce of irrigated land,and 1 ^0 measures 
or about five cwt. that of dry land, whether 
it be devoted to ragi, cumboo, cholum 
or any other of the unirrigated crops which 
form the food staple of the poorer classes: one 
acre of wet laud will thus produce as much 
food as two acres of dry land, and 55 mil¬ 
lions cwt. of rice and 75 million cwt. of dry 
grains is the estimated amount of produce 
in the Madras Presidency, which has a po- 
population of 20,539,052 souls. This allows 
about 5 cwt, per soul per annum. Mr. 
Dalyell estimates the annual yield at 129 
million cwt. or lb. 1 i daily for each person, 
whereas, he considers that a family of five 
can subsist on 7 lbs, per day and three acres of 
superior land, supposing one acre to be irrigat¬ 
ed, or 4 acres of unirrigated land Would sup¬ 
port such a family for a year. Tho MadrasPre- 
sidency, with a long sea board, both imports 
and exports, largely, fooil articles, the exports 
exceeding tho import five or six times; and 
perhaps one-third of the population occa- 
monally use animal substances, as additions 
totbeir vegetable diet. 

Animals of every class, quadrupeds, birds, 
fiabes, reptiles, insects and their larvro are 
used by man as food, and are acknowledged to 
contain^ a very large amount of alimentary 
substances, and these are classed as the nu¬ 
tritious proteinaceous or nitrogenous arti¬ 
cles of diet. There are few living creatures 
in the south and east of Asia, which some one 
or other of its multitudinous races do not 
use as food: the horse, the bullock, the tiger, 
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and all the cat-tribe, tho dog, birds of all 
kinds, birds of prey excepted, almost every 
fish, frogs, snakes, ants, beetles and their 
larvm, Crustacea and molluscs of every kind, 
and the bodies of animals that have been kill¬ 
ed or have died are all utilized. The hindu 
brahmin and raj put and vesya, as a rule, will 
noteat animal food, and no hiiidu can eat the 
cow without ceasing to be of tho four hindu 
castes, but all siidra liindus eat goats, fowls, 
mutton, and the servile pariah races eat 
nearly all quadrupeds, many birds and 
reptiles. The majority of northern brah¬ 
mins may, and do eat animal food, 
generally mutton or fish; though priests, 
while officiating as such, perhaps do not. 
For although most priests are brahmins, all 
brahmins are not priests; as, amongst tho 
Jews, the tribe of Levi furnished the priest¬ 
hood, so among hiudus, it is furnished from 
tliat of brahmins. (Ann. Ind. Adm. vol. xii., 
pp. 11, 244, 268, 288, 300. Hunter's Rural 
Life in Bengal.) 

Tho use of animal food is not absolutely 
forbidden to tho followers of Buddha, and all 
the followers of this faith in Burmah use 
enormous quantities of fish, reptiles and 
Crustacea: even the more strict of them, 
though they may refuse to take life for food, 
eagerly use flesh when they can get animals 
killed for them, or find them dead from ac¬ 
cident or disease, and tho cow, buffalo, tiger 
and horse are all eaten in Burrnah, tiger-flesh 
sellingforfiveannas (7^^Z.) a pound. PerhapvS, 
no race in the world so largely utilize vegetable 
and animal substances as the Burmese and 
Chinese, the great rivers which intersect the 
country and the extended sea of'ard provid¬ 
ing a large supply of fish and crl.stacea. 

The great staff of life in China is rice, which 
is either eaten dry, or mi.ved with water, so as 
to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make 
their chief intoxicating liquor, which, when 
good, is something like strong whisk}^, both 
in its colourless appearance and its smoky 
flavour. Vegetables are largely consumed, 
such as tlie sweet potato, yams, millet, peas, 
beans, turnips, carrots, (fee. Of their fruits, 
the orange, lichee, loquat and mango are 
much in use. Their favourite drink is tea 
and the favourite animal food of the poor, 
is pork, tho taste for which is national. 
There is a maxim prevalent among them, 
that “ a scholar does not quit bis books nor 
a poor man his pigs.’^ The flesh of the bul¬ 
lock, sbeep, deer, dog, cat, wild cat, ratj and 
horse is eaten, but compared with that of 
swine, it is a rarity. Fish are eaten in great 
abundance, either fresh, dried, or salted, 
and they rear great quantities of ducks and 
various species of fowl for the table. The 
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comprehensive principle on wliicli Chinese 
diet is regulated, is to eat everything ■which 
can possibly give nourishment. The luxuries 
consumed Iby the very rich consist ot the edi¬ 
ble bird’s nest, thebech de mer or sea slug ; 
shark tins, fish maws, cow sinews, points of 
stag antlers, buffalo hides, which alford the 
gelatinous food considered so restorative. 
Amongst their delicacies also are dishes 
made of the larva) of the sphinx moth, and 
of a grub bred in the sugar cane. In China, 
the various modes of catching and rearing 
fish exhibit the contrivance and skill of the 
Chinese, quite as much as their agricultural 
operations. According to the Kepoaitory, 
at least one-tenth of the population derive 
their food from the water, and necessity 
leads them to invent and try many ingeni¬ 
ous ways of securing the finny tribes. Great 
bag nets and stake nets are in nse, also 
hand nets with a diameter of 30 feet which 
they throw with a swing over head and they 
teach cormorants to fish and bring the prey to 
the boat. When Chinese fishermen take one 
of those huge Rbizostoma, whicli abound on 
ilio coast, they rub the animal with pul¬ 
verized alum to give a degree of coherence 
to tliG gelatiiions mass. Many of tlie dher, 
j)ariah, mhar and chuckler or leather work¬ 
ers of India eat greedily of creatures that 
have died of disease. It is said that, in S. 
Africa, eating the flesh of animals that have 
died of peripneumonia, causes in the eater 
a malignant pustule and that the virus is 
neither destroyed by boiling nor roasting. 
Rut, after minute inquiries throiighout In 
clia, no injury seems to result from such 
food. In a recent year, 1863, when many 
horned cattle died throughout Burmali, of 
wiiat is supposed to be the rinderpest ail¬ 
ment, there was a considerable amount of 
sickne,ss and death from a typhoid fever, but 
whether eating di.seased animals was the 
cause, was not ascertained. 

Of the nutritious, proteinaceous or nitro¬ 
genous articles of diet, it may be added that 
the substance called protein is the basis. 
Protein is the first clement that appears 
in the development of the vegetable cell. 
It is consequently universally present 
in plants. It also constitutes the chief 
material of the tissues of animals; In 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms it 
assumes various forms and is called albu¬ 
men, fibrine and caseino according to its 
physical and animal proper!ies. Herbivorous 
and graminiferous animals derive this con¬ 
stituent directly from the vegetable king¬ 
dom : the carnivora obtain it indirectly from 
the plants^ through the animals that they 
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eat. Man obtains his supply of protein from 
both sources. 

The fat of animals, ghee or clarified butter 
and the sesamum oil are almost the sole olea-* 
ginous or fatty substances used in the S. and 
E. Asia for food. Pure butter is rarely used. 
These consist of carbon 11, hydrogen 10, 
and oxygen 1, and their value in the animal 
economy is as heat producers, for which they 
are superior to sugar or starch. The oleagi¬ 
nous principle, however, seems also to aid t 
in the developement of tlie proteinaceous 
tissues, and to act as a kind of preparation 
for their growth. In disease, oils are of 
undoubted value. 

Many tables have been published showing 
the chemical composition of the various sub¬ 
stances used as food by man. Perhaj3s those 
by Dy. Inspector General Mayer, of the 
Madras Army, Dr. Lyon Playfair and Dr. 
Watson are the most valuable, and the follow¬ 
ing may be found of use. 


Table of Com^iosiium of Food in 100 iiarts* 
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Milk . 

4.-50 

7-90 
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Butclior’a Meat, free 7 
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21*56 

Bacon, Pork ... 
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The table also shows tho relative quan*. 
titles of nitrogenous matter contained in the 
Various cereals and pulses* The abundance 
of this element renders them so suitable for 
forming an article of diet together with sub¬ 
stances abounding in carbonaceous or starchy 
matter. 
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Many of the ajncient customs noticed in the 
Scriptures fimd illustrations in modern 
Eastern life. With regard to unclean and for¬ 
bidden animals, mahomedans follow gene 
^ally the law of Moses, and only use animals 
t^atsChew thfe cud and divide the hoof. They 
do no't ^at sb'rimps. Brahmins do not use tho 
onion, say/*ng it so resembles flesh, neither 
are the fruit of the Moringa pterygosperma, 
or Sura kai on the radish, articles of diet with 
thein, and sugkl^^from the palmyra tree wine 
is also avoided by them. Hindus eat ofi* metal, 
nsually brass, dishes, for the facility of puri¬ 
fying them by flr^, but many are now using 
glazed China-Ware which they purify with 
ashes. In a largo entertainment^ however, 
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leaf platters are used, made of the leaves of the 
banyan, the pulas (Butea frondosa) or the 
plantain leaf The pig which many i*aces 
avoid, is used by the Naidu hindus of the 
Indian peninsula and by all the aboriginal 
races and humbler Christians ; most hindns 
avoid crabs, but many eat shrimps. Eggs are 
eaten by almost all hindus, and all hindus 
partake freely of milk, which the Barman 
and Chinese never touch. Hindus and bud- 
dhists often make food offerings to the deity. 
With the Barmans the act of offering is the 
merit, and the quantities of food presented at 
the temple at Prome and the great Showay 
Dagon at Rangoon is enormous, it is simply 
all thrown over tho wall down the slope of 
the rock. Hindus make sacrificial offerings 
to the deity, the elements of sacrifice being a 
lamp, frankincense, camphor and sandalwood, 
wliich are burnt, and they eat the sacrificial 
offering, whatever it be. Food is often pre¬ 
sented by hindns to the Pitri or manes of 
their ancestors, many of tho races of Nor¬ 
thern India, who follow brahminisin, cook 
within a sacred circle, and a stranger step* 
ping within it makes all unclean. Many 
VaLshnava hindus, will not permit a strnnger 
to cast a look on the food they cook, nor even 
to look on them while eating, and every 
hindu above the rank of a labouring* 
man eats liis food dressed in a silk cloth. 

It is mentioned when describing tho meal 
in Genesis xliii. 32, that they set one for 
him by himself, and for them by themselves, 
and for the Egyptians by themselves : be¬ 
cause the Egyptians inigltt not eat food with 
the Hebrews; for that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians and, so, amongst the hindus, 
different castes will not even eat food cooked 
in the same earthen vessel, if a person of 
another caste touch a cooking vessel, it is 
thrown away ; similarly, in Genesis, xliii. 31. 
it is mentioned of Joseph that he sent messes 
into them from before him, and, this is still 
the method among tlie hiridoos, the dishes 
are not placed on the table but messes are 
sent to each individual by the master of the 
feast, or by his substitute; Feasting is every¬ 
where in the East, a great social duty, in 
tho manner described, 1 Kings, i. 9. Food 
is eaten with the hands as in Matt. xxvi. 
23, and after meals, hand washing as 2 
Kings iii. 11 and Matt. xv. 2, Mark vii. 5, 
Luke xi. 38 Eng. Oyc., Fowell Hand-hook 
p. 243. Grawfurd, Diet Br. Cornish on dietary 
Ward on the Hindus M, E. J. E., Fortuues* 
Residence in Okin. 

FOOPUL. Arab. Pers. Betel-nut. 
FOO-CHOW-FOO in L. 26° T N, <fc L. 
119° lb* E. is the capital of the Chinese 
province of Foo-keen. It stands on the 
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'banks of the river Min, about thirty-eight 
miles from the sea, seven miles to the west¬ 
ward is Pagoda Island, on which is a 
lofty building, or pagoda, from which the 
island derives its name, where the river Min 
again unites with a branch from which it 
has been separated a few miles above the 
city of Foo-chow-foo. Mountains from 1,500 
to 2,800 feet in height form a semicircle, 
five miles distant from the city ; the plains, 
at the base of these mountains, are planted in 
paddy fields, orchards, and groves. The 
walls of the city enclose a space exceeding 
8-5 miles j they are turreted, Sirrs Chinese i., 
100 . 

FOO-KEEN, a Chinese district, lies on the 
coast, and is bouiided on the North-East by 
Ohe-kean, on the North-West by Ke-an-se, 
and on the South-West by Kwan tung : its 
surface is estimated about fifry-seven thou¬ 
sand square miles, and its population is about 
fifteen millions. Foo-keeii is the principal 
black tea district of China, the renowned 
hills of Boliea arc distant one hundred and 
fifty two miles from Foo-cliow-loo, the capi- 
tfil of Foo Keen. Sirrs China and Chinese, 
Yol I p. 164 

FOONG-HANG, the Chinese phoenix, a 
head ornament worn by Chinese ladies com¬ 
posed of gold and jewels, the wings hovering 
jind the beak of the bird hanging over the 
forehead on an elastic spring, 

FOOT. The foot, in most oriental coun¬ 
tries is deemed the humblest part of the body. 
It is alluded to iu 1st Kings ix, 9, where the 
Hebrews are mentioned to “ have taken hold 
of other gods.” When a person claims the 
protection of another, ho casts himself down 
before him, and lays hold of his feet: and 
this expression is commonly used, though a 
person may not prostrate himself, I have 
taken hold of your feet.” “ I will not leave 
your foot.” When a person is called into the 
Burmau monarch’s presence, ho is said to 
go to the golden feet, and a son writing to 
his parents will add that he kisses the feet 
of his mother. 

FOOT-BALL, is a favourite game with 
the Burmese and Papuans. The ball is 
woven of ratan, hollow and elastic. The 
player keeps it dancing a little while on his 
foot, then occasionally on his arm, or thigh, 
till suddenly he gives it a good blow with 
the hollow of his foot and sends it flying 
into the air. Another player runs to meet 
it, and at its first bound catches it on his 
foot, and plays in his turn. Four or five can 
play together, and the game needs agility, 
skill and practice. With the Malay people,— 
the players stand in a circle, larger or smaller 
according to the number engaged, a ball 
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made of split rattans, hollow and about 6 
inches in diameter, is thrown up by one, the 
person to whom it approaches receives it on 
the instep of his foot, and throws it into the 
air towards bis nearest playmate, who in like 
manner sends it on to the next, and so on: 
with export players it is thus sent round 
from one to another, an extraordinary number 
of times without falling—sometimes one 
player will himself, particularly when there= 
are many ou-lookers, keep the ball in con¬ 
stant motion, receiving it in the fall, now oit 
his foot, now on his knee, elbow, head, 
shoulder, &c. The ball is a perfect sphere, 
and is so light, it may be thrown almost with 
full Ibree against any fragile object, without 
causing injury. The introduction of this 
plaything into Europe would bo a great 
maticr in households.— Jour. Ind>. Arch. 
Vol. V. No, 11. 

FOO-TOO, one of the Chusan Archipelago, 
fin island 8 miles longand 1 mile broad. 

FOllATH. Ar. River Euphrates, in * 
Arabic and Persian, Forat or Forath, (plural 
afrat) in the Hebrew language, Perath or 
Prath, means to fructify or to fertilize. 

FORBES, Dr. Duncan, LL, D., educated 
at Perth and St. Andrew’s University, was 
for a short time at the Calcutta Academy, 
but settled iii England, where lie was a 
teacher of Persian and Hindustani, after¬ 
wards Professor of Oriental Languages at 
Kings College. 

FORDONIA. See Hydridao. 

FORE-FINGER, pointing it, is denounced 
in Isaiah Iviii. 9. See Sundhya. 

FORESTS OF INDIA. Drs. Royle, Wal- 
lich and McClelland, for many years, conti¬ 
nuously, brought to notice the necessity for 
attention to the forests of India and Bur- 
mall. A vast extent of forest land in Oude, 
situated on the east side of the Kowreala 
river, was described by Dr. Royle, as hold¬ 
ing out the prospect of very valuable sup¬ 
plies by the year 1850, provided that means 
were adopted for preventing wanton des¬ 
truction, and of allowing the young plants to 
grow up, and supply the place of those which 
are cut down ; Dr. Wallich drew attention 
to the forests then occupying the Islands 
of the Gogra, commonly called Chandnee 
Choke. He represented them as in every 
way deserving of being preserved for the 
use of Government, and protected from des¬ 
tructive depredation. ThebSissoo and Sal 
forests of the Deyra Do^n were also recom¬ 
mended to be preserved,) being as important 
for the stations in the north-west of India, 

. as the forests of Oude and Gorokpore are 
for those in the south. The Western Coast 
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FOBBSTS OP INDIA. 

of the peninsula of India, fcbe country above 
the ghauts in Canara, the Animully and 
Pnlney hills, have long been famous for 
their mrests, especially those of Malabar for 
teak, of which the timber has always 
been remarkable for its superiority to that 
of other places, and with which the dock¬ 
yards and ordnance department have been 
long supplied. The quantity, however, has 
diminished, from the forests being partially 
exhausted, and pains not having been taken 
to keep up a supply. Also, long ago, teak 
was pointed out by Dr. Roxburgh as 
abounding on the mountainous parts of 
the Coromandel coast and on the banks 
of the Godavery, above Rajamundry, and 
plantations were established at several places 
in the interior of the Bengal Presidency. 

A now supply of teak was, however, laid 
open, on the acquisition of the territo¬ 
ries along the east coast of the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal. The forests to the eastward of the 
Saluen river, in Martaban, when visited by 
Dr. Wall ich, were very favonrablyrepor ted on, 
for the supply of splendid bamboos as well 
as of teak, for the extent of the forests, the 
size of timber, and the facility of procuring 
it. Subsequently, Dr. McClelland reported in 
the forests of Pegu and Tenasserim, eighty- 
five species of soft white wood, many 
of them however valuable, either for their 
fruit, gums, oil seed or spices j others, for 
their close and compact structures, are em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of small ware, as 
a species of Nauclea used for making combs, 
and two species of Erythrina yield the light 
charcoal employed in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. These light woods useless as 
timber, belong to the families Urticacea^ 
(including more than twenty species of Pi¬ 
ous,) and Sterculiacea), Laurinea), Rubiaceaj, 
Myristicacea?, Anonacea), Spondiacea) and 
Bignoniacea5, with odd species from other 
families. Of the remaining white woods, twen¬ 
ty-five in number, valuable for their strength 
and closeness of grain, seventeen of them 
are fit for house-building, and eight, from the 
hardness and fineness of their grain, render 
^them valuable as fancy woods for cabinet 
taking. He found twenty-five red-colored 
WOoASi, seven of which, from their strength 
and solidity, are adapted for the various 
purposes house-building; seven, from the 
eleganoe of their grain and colour, are suit¬ 
ed to the various purposes for which maho- 
hogany is used,*'and eleven are suited to the 
finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. Yel¬ 
low woods, threfe in number, hard and fine 
grained, suited to fancy purposes. There 
are twelve dark-ferown woods, all valuable, 
eleren of them adapted for house-build- 
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ing, and probably for ship-building, and oue 
for special purposes requiring great strength 
and hardness. Black woods consist of four 
different kinds, all of which are valuable for 
their strength and hardness. There are 
seven varieties of light-brown wood, colored 
wood, embracing all the timber of most va¬ 
lue in the Province, exclusive of teak.— 
In 1850, the British Association at Edin¬ 
burgh appointed a committee to report on 
the probable effects of the destruction of 
Tropical forests and the Report was present¬ 
ed the following year, 1851, at their meet¬ 
ing at Ipswich. A year afterwards. Forest 
Conservancy establishments were sanctioned 
for the Madras Presidency and for British 
Burmah. By Act VII. of 1864, the Govern¬ 
ment of India issued forest rules and penal¬ 
ties. The gross revenue derived from the 
Indian forests was in 1863-4 £304,443 and 
in 1864-5 £351,757, but deducting the 
cost of conservancy, the nett revenue was 
£113,949 in 1863-4 and£l40,820in 1864-5. 
In British Sikkim, are 105,004 acres of forest 
and there are also forests in Assam, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Palemow and the 
Rajmahal hills. Under Act No. VIl 
an order was issued prohibiting felling of 
forests at an elevation of 6000 feet or up¬ 
wards. In British Sikkim and the Dooars 
of Bhootan are large tracts of Sal (Vatica 
robusfca). The higher slopes of the Darje- 
ling district above 6,000 feet, have been 
reserved, plantations of temperate and sub¬ 
tropical trees have been formed, and several 
thousand mahogany trees were planted in the 
Terai with what result is not known. The 
forest tracts of the N. W. Provinces, are in 
Kumaon, Gurhwal, Meerut, Rohilcund, 
Ghorukporo and Jhansi. In Kamaon and 
Garhwal, the total area surveyed was 
406,134 acres, of which more than nine tenths 
were covered with the cheer or stone pine. 
The Government forest8 in Goruckpore cover 
an area of 127,527 acres, 116,384 of which 
are occupied by sal trees, with an average 
of 25 to the acre. About 400,000 acres of 
Gurhwal and Kumaon are covered by the 
Pinus longifolia, bearing about fifteen trees \ 
to the acre. The northern limit of indigenous 
teak is in Bundlecund. It has been plant¬ 
ed in the Punjab, but in that dry climate 
it is poor and stunted. The Oudh forests 
are in three divisions. The first or “ Kheiri- 
gurh division” lies between the rivers Sohali 
and Mohana. The area is 268 square miles 
of which 149 square miles produce Sal, but 
the trees here in 1868-9, were not large 
enough to produce logs of timber. In the 
second or ^^Baraitch division,” the countries 
between the river Kanriali and Girwa, is 
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partly covered with Sissoo forest and part- composed of a single joint, the mandibles 
ly with a dense jungle of a variety of trees, triangular, and denticulated at the edge. 
The forest area is 170 square miles of which The females are destitute of a sting. This 
100 produce sal. Eight trees are reserved, genus comprises about a dozen British 
viz., Shorea robusta; Dalbergia sissoo; Ced- species, the largest of which is the Hill-ant or 
rela toona j Diospyros, Melaiioxylon, Cono- Horse-ant, F. rufa. The neuters in this 
carpus latifolia, Terminalia tomeiitosa, Aca- species are about one-third of an inch long, 
cia catechu, and Nauclea cordifolia, Sissoo, of a black colour, with the thorax, abdominal 
toon and ebony. The forests on the banks scale, and a largo part of the head, red. It 
of the five rivers of the Punjab are of great makes its largo conical neat in the open 
value, and the deodar forests of the rajahs ground in woods, &c., amassing together 
of Charnba and Bussahir are available for largo quantities of sticks, straws, &c. 
the Indian Government. Wood is the only Dr. Jerdon notices P. ammon; angus- 
material at present generally available in ticollis; assimilis ; carinata ; cinerascens ; 
India for fuel. The northern limit of the compressa; liastata; indificans ; longipes; 
Sal is on the banks of the Beas in the iiana; phyllophila; reluceus; vufo-glauca; 
Kangra valley. The aspect of Ooorg pre- sexspinosa; smaragdina; timida; vagans; 
sents an entire forest, the long and narrow velox ; stricta ; and sylvicola. 
valleys, cultivated within it, serve but to FORMICA INDEFBSSA. An exotic spe- 
render the vast woods more striking, cies, ia described by Colonel Sykes as being 
The whole of the eastern boundary pre- an extraordinary instance of the operations 
sents a remarkable lino of demarca- of instinct in so low a form of animal life, 
tion, exhibiting an almost uniiitorrnpt-- The fondness of tliese insects for sweet sub- 
ed and impervious wood from the Burma- stances is very groat, and their attacks on 
gherry hill till reaching the Cavery, this such things were resisted in every possible 
space is wholly uninhabited. Advancing manner. But Col. Sykes observed an ant 
westwards the wood decreases in density as upon the wall about a foot above the 
the country improves in cultivation and be- level of the sweets; it fell, but instead of 
comes gradually thirmer till reaching the passing between the wall and the table and 
western ghat, the immediate summits of alighting upon the ground it fell upon the 
which, naturally bare of wood, are clothed table. Others followed its example with 
with a luxuriant herbage. In the Central similar success; and it was no longer a 
Provinces 2,880, square miles of forest tracts matter for doubt as to how they continued 
have been re.served 11,000 sq. miles remain to swarm in such numbers about their fa- 
unreserved and there are 10,000 sq. miles of vourite food, however carefully guarded. 
timber tracts belonging to private indivi- Eng. Gyc. 

duals. — Boyle^s Productive Resources of India. FORMICA SMARAGDIN’A. Fab. 
McClelland. Cleghoru in Year Book of Facts Dimiya, Singh. 

2 ?. 20o of 1868. Annals Ind. Admin. large red ant is well known in Malabar 

FORGHANA. Has been a great hive of and the wooded parts of India, is employed in 
nations, whence issued the Asi, the Jut, or the North-West Provinces to destroy the nests 
Yeut, who peopled the shores of the Baltic of wasps that have established themselves in 
and preceded the Goths of Attila and Alaric. a house. In this case they are said to des- 
See Farghana. troy all the wasps, but become so infuriated 

FORSTER, an early traveller from India that their own indiscriminate attacks are 
to Europe. He proceeded by land from nearly las bad as those of their foes,. Br, 
Bengal to the Caspian Sea, and from thence Jerdon in M. L. S, J,, Colonel Sykes, Eng, 
by the ordinary route on the Volga, &c., to Encyc. See Ants, 

Petersburgh, in the year 1784. He avoid- FORMICIDiE. An extensive family of 
ed the country of tho Sikhs. RemicWs Me- Hymenopterous insects, belonging to the 
moirs^ p. 148. section “ Aculeata,’^ and to the sub-section 

FORGET ME NOT.—Myosotis palustris. “ Heterogyna^’ of Latreille, comprising the. 
Quamoclit vulgare. Linnsaan genus Formica, or the numerous 

FORKS. The point where two rivers meet tribes of ants. The family is distinguished by 
and unite in one stream. Each branch the wingless state of their abortive females, 
is called a fork.*' Burton's^ City of the by the great length of tho basal joint of the 
Saints^ j), S9, antennas in the females and the neuters, in 

FORMAGQIO also CAOIO. It. Cheese, which they are elbowed at the extremity of 
FORMICA, a genus of insects belonging this joint, and by the first or the first and 
to the family Formicidaa. It is distingui^ed second joints of the abdomen being knotted; 
by*havihg the foot-stalk of the abdomen the upper lip of the neuters is large, homy 
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nni perpendicular, falling between the jaws; 
the eyes are rounded, or oval and entire ; 
the form of these organs varying greatly in 
many of the species. In their structural 
character the Formicidas resembles the Tiphife 
and Daryli belonging to the section ot‘the 
Sand-Wasps. The neuters are smaller than 
the males, and these are smaller than the 
females ; the abdomen in the first and last 
of these sexes is composed of six segments, 
in the male of seven. Tlie females and 
neuters are furnished with a sting in many 
of the species. Those species which have 
stings emit an irritating fluid into the wounds 
which they make, while the stingloss species 
discharge a red transprirent fluid on to the 
skin, causing painful blisters. The various 
genera of this family, according to Latreillio, 
are;—Formica, Polyergus, Ponera, Myrruica, 
and Atta. This last genus differs from Myr- 
mica only in having very short pnlpi; the 
head of the workers is generally very thi(!k. 
Acephalota is the Visiting Ant of the West 
Indies. 

The Srd Tribe Formicites, The last family 
containing those ants that have no sting, and 
the abdominal pedicle is of one knot only. It 
comprises two genera, Polyergus and For¬ 
mica. 

See Ant; Formica; Polyergus; Ponera; 
Myrmica and Atta. 

FORMIC ACID. See Gama and Resins. 
FORMOSA CAMPHOR. See Camphor. 

FORMOSA Oii PAHAN ISLAND, called 
also Ty-oari, is about 1310 miles in length 
from N. N. E. to S. S. W. with liigh land in 
the interior, but low towards tlie sea. It 
wasknown to the Chinese, A.D., 1431. When 
first made known to Europe, its men were 
described as tall, corpulent and bamboo 
yellow, going naked in summer. It was 
held by the Dutch for a short time. Accord¬ 
ing to Latham tlio western coast of Formosa 
is occupied to a great extent by recent settlors 
from China; but the interior is inhabited 
by several rude tribes, whose language 
differs from the known Formosa. Malay 
- words occur in the language of Formosa, 
irtiich however belongs to a state interme¬ 
dia to between the raonotonic and the inflec¬ 
tional. ' Formosa is part of a chain which lies 
along the Asiatic continent and forms a dis¬ 
tinct aud well defined ethnic and geogra¬ 
phic group which includes all the Japanese 
and Aiiio islands from Formosa to Kamts- 
chatka, and Mr. Logan proposed to call it 
Aino-Japanesia. Aralia papyrifera iuFormosa 
does not exceed 6 feeFhigh.—See Archive- 
^ctgo, 8upp. iiy Ind, pp, 818, 319, 320, 338. 
Japan 410, Loo-ckoo 


FORTUNE. 

FORMOSAPHEASANT, is the Emploca- 
mus Swainhoii. 

FORSKAL, PETER. A traveller and bo¬ 
tanist, a native of Denmark or Sweden, who 
travelled in Arabia and Egypt, and wrote 
the Flora -^gyptiaca, Arabica, and other 
works. 

FORSTEN. A Dutch naturalist, spent 
two years in N. Celebes, about the year 1840. 

FOR r GEORGE. The fortress of Bom- 
bay.—See Bombay. 

FORT GLOUCESTER. A fortification 
now in ruins, on tlie left bank of the Hoogh- 
ly river, about 13 miles below Calcutta. 

FORT GOLCONDA. A fortress on a 
rocky hill on the loft bank of the Seena 
river, five miles west of the city of Hydera¬ 
bad in tlie‘Deklmn, its builder is not known. 
It consists of an enceinte, with bastions and 
a citadel. After a siege of seven months, it 
fell by treachery in tho end of September 
I 1687. 

FOR'r ST. DAVID. A place in tho Car- 
natic at Belioor; between it and Pondicherry, 
Major Lawrence, in August 1752, entirely 
defeated the French army. 

FORT ST. GEORGE. The fortress at 
Madras. It is built ou the principle of Yau- 
ban. 

FORT VICTORIA. The name given to 
Bancoot, after its surrender to Commodore 
James, on the 8th April 1756. 

FORTRESSES. See Gul-i-gulab. 

FORl’UNE, ROBERT. A scientific horti¬ 
culturist who collected many rare plants in 
China, in the middle of tho 19th century. 
His first voyage was made in 1842, in the 
capacity of botanical collector to the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society of London. During a 
four years’ wanderings in the Celestial Em¬ 
pire, ho discovered several new plants—use¬ 
ful and ornamental—which now add to the 
beauty of many an English garden. His 
mission was altogether so successful that he 
was only allowed a short rest in his native 
country, when he was deputed by the Court 
of Directors, in 1848, to proceed a second 
time to China, for the purpose of obtaining 
the finest varieties of the tea plant, as well as 
native manufacturers and implements for tho 
Government Tea Plantations in the Hima¬ 
laya. Ho brought the important objects of 
his mission to a successful termination. Up¬ 
wards of twenty thousand tea plants, eight 
first-rate manufacturers, and a large supply 
of implements were procured from the finest 
tea districts of China and conveyed in safety 
to the Himalaya. This journey occupied al¬ 
together about three years, and Mr. Fortune 
returned to England at the end of 1851. 
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FOSSILS. FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUORATA. 

He was deputed again by the East India of the Gunduk river in northern India. The 
Company at the end of 1862, for the pur- bin-lung, rori and choolia stones found in 
pose of adding to the collections already the whirlpools of the Nerbudda and Chumbul 
found, and of procuring more tea-makers, rivers are not fossils, merely stones rounded 
He was occupied in this undertaking for by attrition. A species of Echinus is 
nearly three years; and the result of his found fossil in the Lagari hills, Imam Bakhsh 
mission was considered very satisfactory, khan and Derah Ghazi khan, and the curions 
His fourth voyage was made in the service trilinear markings on it are compared by the 
of the United States Government, to pro- people to the impression of^ a birds foot, to 
cure a very large supply of tea plants, for which accordingly they attribute the origin 
trial in some parts of the American Union, of these fossils. The natives have a story with, 
and other choice productions desirable to regard to the larger fossils of theMazari bills, 
introduce. that they arc the petrified clothes of fifty bo^ 

FORT WILL!AM. The fortress of Calcutta, trothed virgins,who were once,whil^bathing, 
It was construefed by Lord Clive. surprised by their future husbands ; they 

FOSSILS. Are very abundant in South- pra^^ed lieaven to grant them a covering *, in 
ern Asia, all along the sea board where they 
are tertiary: west of Pondicherry ; and near 
Trichinopoly; Hyderabad and the central 
provinces ; iu the valley of tlie Nerbudda, in 
all the coal tracts, in the Siwalik hills, and 
in Burma. 

Of those found in Biirmah by Mr. Oldham, 
during Ills compainonship with the Embassy, 
he notes the following : 

Specimens. 

Jaws a7id J^eeih, 

Elephant, tusk and lower jaw... «•* 3 

Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth.. 2 

Rhinoceros, tooth ... ... ... 1 

Tapir? lower jaw..* ... ... 1 

Deer ... ... ... ... 1 

Sus ? or Merycopotamus, portion of 
cranium. ... ... 1 

Gavial fragments ... 

Bones, 

Pacliydermata ... ... ... 35 

Ruminants ... ... 10 

Crocodile... ... ... 24 

Tortoise ... ... ... 21 

„ large 17 

Undistinguished IG 

Sir Proby T. Cautley, carried on extensive 
researches in conjunction with Dr. Falconer, 
in the fossil remains in the Siwalik hilhs. a custom-house, where the duties on goods 
He presen ted to the British Museum, anexten- from upper Egypt are paid.— Niebuhr's Tra^ 
sive collection of fos.sil mammalia from the vel's^ Yol. I. p. 64. 

Punjaub Siwalik, duplicates of which are in FOTHERGILLIA INY OLUCRATA. 
the Museum at the East India House. At Falc, 

Cutchavelly, north of Trincomalie is a bed of Kilar, Hind. I Chob-i-Pau, Pers. 

calcareous clay in which recent shells and Pishor, „ | 

crustaceans, principally machophthalmus and In Kashmir, forms whole tracts of low 
Scylla are found, in a semi-fossilised state, jungle. It is the Chob-i-pau, from which 
The breccia at Jaffna and the arenaceous Mr. Yigne made a flute. He tells us that this 
strata in the western coast of Manaar and grows also in Ladak and Kadak. In general 
the neighbourhood of Galle, also contain form it resembles a ground ash or gigantic 
recent shells. These petrifactions, when hazel, ten or twelve feet high with branches 
powdered, are used by the Arabs as a specific about 2 J inches in •diameter, and its fruit in 
for diseases of the eye. The saligrarama which clusters of small nuts. Wood very hard, 
the Saiva and Vaishnava hindu worship, are resembling, but darker than, box. Messrs* 
foslil, water worn, ammonites found, in part Rudall and Rose formed tbe portion brongkt 
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answer to this the earth swallowed them up, 
and their clothes became stones. In the 
Punjab, a fossil encrinite is used in medicine, 
under the name of Sang-i-yahudi, or Jew’s 
stone: and the “ sangcha” a nummulite 
from Dera Ghazi kluin, and “ sang-i-shad- 
inij” another nummulite at*e also used in 
medicine .—Oldham in Yule's Emhassyy 
p. 343. Hand Booh of Fanjah, See Geo- 
logy, Saligramraa, Simiadoe Hot Springs, 
Lignite ; Elephant; Fclis. 

FOSSIL COPAL occurs along with 
lignite iu the tertiary beds of tbe Malabar 
Coast near I'ravancoro. It was first fouud 
in the Blue Clay at Higligate, near London; 
it occurs also at Wochlow in Moravia. It 
occurs iu irregular pieces or small nodular 
masses. Its colour is yellowish or dull 
brown; nearly opaque. Lustre resinous. 
Fracture coiichoidal. Specific gravity 1’046. 
When heated it yields an aromatic odour, 
and melts into a limpid fluid ; it burns with 
a yellow flame and much smoke. When 
strongly heated in contact with the air, it 
is totally dissipated.— E7ig. C7jc. See Copal. 

FOSI’AT, or Mafr-ul-atik, in Egypt 
although greatly decayed, may still bo con¬ 
sidered as a town of the middle size. It has 






CARYOTA. 

and perpendicular, into a finely toned 

the eyes are Pegs- Ik.^ 

the form of thes^ straths and tnountam 
many of the of Kashmir, and 

and Cleghorn. 

Sand-MD-CHIN-FOO. A Chinese town on the 
the ma'iver, a place of great trade. 
femaleiUJDAR, .Hind. Peks. A person in 
of thestry employ, in the native states of India, 
in Ji} differing greatly in grades of rank. In 
" Eajputanah, the foujdar is a leader of the 
vassals. ^ 

FOUJDARI ADALAT. A Court of 
military and criminal law, Courts of “ Sndr 
and Foujdari Adalut” existed at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay until the establishment 
of the High Court of Judicature. 

FOULAD, Guz. Hind. Peks. Steel, pro¬ 
perly fulad. 

FOURCROYA CAKTALA, 

Agave cantala, Roxb. | Aloo Americana, Rumph. 

Bilati Ananas, Beng. Samato, Tel. 

American Aloe, Eno. Balu rakkisa, „ 

Great Aloe, „ Bramlia rakasi, Tam. 

Sime kattalay, „ Dramha rakshasi, „ 

Kitta nara, „ 

This plant flowers when ten or fifteen 
years old and when 20 or 30 feet high. 
FOURCROYA GIGANTEA. Vent. 

The Great Aloe, Eno. I Simo katalaj, Tam. 

This plant, one of the Amaryllaceae has 
been introduced into India from South 
America. It is remarkable for its leaves which 
are often ten feet long. It yields a fibre five or 
six feet long, somewhat finer than Agave fibre, 
but possessing similar properties, it is less 
abundant than the Agave, but is as easily 
propagated. In preparing its fibre, called 
aloe fibre, the leaves, cut close to the 
stem, are placed on a piece of board, 
and beaten with a short stout stick. After 
being thus bruised, the pulpy portions are 
scraped out with a blunt knife, and tho 
fibres are subsequently washed in clean water 
and dried in the sun. Its long and strong 
fibre deserves more attention than is 
given to it. The Agave and Fourcroya are 
similarly called Aloes and the fibre, aloe 
fibre. These are not natives of India, but 
have mostly been introduced from America. 
They are capable of enduring a great variety 
of climates, and are all rapidly extending 
over India, but they are not yet sufficiently 
abundant, the Fourcroya gigantea, espe¬ 
cially, to yield the fibre Jn large quantities. 
M, K J. E. 

FOUR-LEAVED CARYOTA. Eng. Car- 
yota urens, Liww. 


FOWLS. 

FOWLS. Eno. 

Oaph, Heb. I KoH, Tam. 

Mupghi, Hind. | 

Though in nnmerous breeds, and sub¬ 
breeds, all the domestic fowls seem to have 
diverged from a single type. The game 
breed is from the Gallus bankiva called also 
G. ferrugineus. Its feathers are closely 
depressed to the body, it is indomitably 
courageous, evinced even in the dispositions 
of the hens and chickens. It is of various 
colours. 

“ Malay ” fowl, with body of great size, 
disposition savage. 

“ Cochin or Shanghai ” breed of great size, 
of Chinese origin, and disposition quiet. 

“ Bantam ” breed, originally from Japan. 

“ Creepers or “ Jum'pers ” from Burmab, 
with monstrous short legs. 

Frizzled'* or Cajir** fowls of India, 
with feathers reversed. 

“ Silk folds** with silky feathering and 
Sooty fowls** of India, the hens of which 
have a white color, soot stained, black skin 
and periosteum. 

The Europe breeds Dorking^** Eam^ 
hurgh** Andalusian,** Spanish,** ^‘Sul¬ 
tans,** “ Ptarmegan,** “ Ohoaondooky** 
“ Rumpless** are unknown iu S. E. Asia. 

“ Gallus Sonneratiif* does not range into 
the northern parts of India, part of its 
hackles consist of highly peculiar horny 
la min 00 and it is not now believed to be the 
parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

“ Gallus Stanleyll** is peculiar to Ceylon, 
and greatly resembles the domestic fowl. 

“ Gallus varw^5,’^^called also “ G. furcatus** 
is met with in Java, and the islands of the 
Archipelago as far east as Flores. It has 
green plumage, unserrated curb and single 
median wattle. 

“ Gallus Temminckii** is supposed to be a 
hybrid. 

“ Gallus bankiva,** inhabits N. India as 
far west as Simi, ascends tho Himalaya to a 
height of 4,000 feet, inhabits Burmab, the 
Malay peninsula, Indo-Chinese countries 
and the B. Archipelago, as far as Timor. 

Fowls are not mentioned in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, and are nob figured on Egyptian 
monuments. They are figured on some of tho 
Babylonish cylenders, B. C. 600 and 700. 
The Institutes of Menu permit the wild-fowl 
to be eaten but forbid the domestic fowl. 
At the present day, most of the Pagan 
tribes on the east coast of Africa from 4 ® to 
6® south of the equator hold the fowl in 
aversion. Csesar informs ns that the Celts 
of Britain,would not eat the hare, goosey or 
domestic fowl. The Rajpoot will hunt the 
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first, but uoither eats it nor the goose, sacred 
to the god of battle (Har). The Rajpoot of 
Me war eats the jungle fowl, but rarely the 
domestic. Many of the races in the S. and 
B. of Asia sacrifice a cock. The domestic 
fowl is eaten freely by mahomedans and 
many hindus, and they are largely reared for 
the table. 

Fowls fatten best when kept in the dark. 
In India their eyelids are sown together.— 
Fowls are sacrificed by the Yezdi of Kur¬ 
distan. The Assyrians worshipped the cock. 
The Jews of the east offer a cock for man 
and woman as an atonement. Socrates de¬ 
sired a cock to be sacrificed to the god of 
health. Danvin, Tod's Rajasthan, vol, I., p. 
76, See Gallus. Cock. 

FOX, Eng. 

Taaleb, Ar. Nomri, Hind. 

Shnaly Heb. Kokri, Mahr. 

Lomri, Hind. Robur of Candahab; 

In India three species of foxes are met | 
with, and may here be noticed separately. 

^ Vul^GS Bengalensis, Shaw. 

Canis Bengalensis, Gray. Vulpes Corsac r. Benga- 
„ Koireo, Sykes. lensis, Indiciis ot 

„ rufescous, Gray. kokreo, Blyth. 

Vulpes Indicus, „ 

Lomri, Loomriand 

Noomri, Duk. Bongal fox, Eno. 

Bengal dog, Eng. Common fox, „ 

lives in the entire of India and the adjacent 
countries, but varies both in size and colour 
in diflerent localities ; is generally of a grayish 
brown with a fulvous cast, passing in some 
cases to Isabella; it is always variegated 
above with an intermixture of whitish hairs. 
It is a very pretty animal but much smaller 
than the European fox, with a short head, 
very sharp muzzle, oblique eyes, nut-brown 
irides, very slender legs and very bushy tail, 
trailing on the ground. Its principal food 
is rats, land crabs, grass-hoppers, beetles, 
and fruit: the mango, the custard apple, are 
largely eaten. It always burrows in open 
lains, runs with great speed, doubling like a 
are ; but instead of stretching out at first, 
like the hare and trusting to its turns as a 
last resource, the fox turns more at first and 
if it can fatigue the dogs, it then goes 
straight away. i 

Vulpes Jiavescens, Gray. 

Yulpes montanus, HopaiB. | Bobnr in Candahab. 

This species is numerous in the valleys 
around Candahar, hiding in burrows and in 
holes in the rocks. It is about two feet 
long from the nose to the insertion of the tail, 
and the tail is about seventeen inches, height 
at shoulder about fifteen inches. Its tail 
is yeliowish: back rather darker, inclining 


FEAGARU VESCA. 
to brown ; face and outer side of fore legs 
and base of the tail fulvous : spot on the 
side of the face just before the eyes, the 
chin (breast) the front of the forelegs, a 
round spot on the upper part of the hind 
foot and the tips of the hairs of the tail 
blackish, end of tail white, and ears ex¬ 
ternally black. The skins are soft and are 
made into the reemchah and posteen. 

Vulpes montanus, Pearson. The Hill fox. 

Canis vulpes monta- Vulpes moutanus, Gray. 
nils, Pears. „ nipalensis, „ 

„ himalaicns,OGfiLBY. 

The hill fox of India, dwells in the Hima¬ 
laya, ranging up to the snow limits and in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, 
they are very numerous about Simla, com¬ 
ing close to the houses in search of offal. 
Its fur is exceedingly rich, dense and fine, 
the longer sort measuring fully two inches 
upon the back, and the inner every where of 
considerable length and of a woolly character. 
General colour pale fulvous, head mixed with 
white: tail bushy and white tipped. Hors- 
field''s Cat. of Mammalia in E, 1., Cos. Mu¬ 
seum, quoiiug Mad. L. Soc. Journ. Ben, As. 
Soc. Journ. xi., ^89, xiv., 345, Col. Sylces. 

FRAGARI.A. The strawberry genus of 
plants, of the Order Rosaceoe, some species 
of which occur in India, wild, and others are 
cultivated. F. chilensis, the Chili straw¬ 
berry was brought from South America. F. 
collina is also an introduced plant. F. ela- 
tior Ehr. is the Haut-boy strawberry from 
America and F. grandiflora and F. majaufea 
are also known, as also F. Roxburghii W. & 
A. the F. ludica and Malay of Roxburgh, 
which has also been classed with Duchesnea 
and Potentilla, growing in the Neilgherries, 
Debra Dhoon and Kamaon. 

FRAGARIA VESCA, Linn. 

Wild Strawberry, Eng. Paljor of Chenab. 

Wood „ „ Bunun* also musriui 

Kanzar of Jhelum. of Ravi. 

Ingrach, also yang, also Bana-phul of Sutlej. 

tash of Kangea. Tawai of Teans-Indub. 

This grows wild in most parts of the Pun¬ 
jab Himalaya, from 4,000 to 12,000 feet. The 
fruit is excellent when gathered dry but is 
largely improved by cultivation. It is cul¬ 
tivated by Europeans and market gardeners 
I and in the Bombay Dekhan, a bed of a few 
square yards brings in from £15 to £20 the 
season. In Bangalore it is grown abundantly. 
The Strawberry plant multiplies itself from 
runners and suckers ; the old plant, after it 
has ceased bearing, throwing them out. As 
soon as the rains have set in, these runners 
may be removed into a nursery bed, for their 
being more easily looked after, and should 
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have the space of nine or ten inches allowed 
between them; they will throw out other 
runners, the whole of which may be sepa¬ 
rated and transplanted at the proper season. 
They thrive best in a light soil with good 
old stable and vegetable manure at first, and 
as soon as they show a disposition to flower, 
may have old goats* or sheep’s manure added 
around each plant, a couple of double hands- 
ful being sufficient. In no part of the Dec- 
can, should the plants be put out for fruit¬ 
ing before the close of the rains, the latter 
part of September being quite early enough. 
Suckers planted for experiment at tiie 
commencement of August, grew to a good 
size, and did nothing for ten or twelve 
weeks but throw out suckers, which were 
continually removed, but, after all, fruited 
badly : the finest and most prolific crop were 
got from suckers put out in the beginning 
of October. Some strawberries were gathered 
in November from the plants put out in 
August, but they were so few as in no way 
to induce a trial of the experiment again. 
Varieties can only be procured from seed; 
and to procure the seed, select the finest ripe 
fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper, and dry it. 
When the rains commence, soak the seed in 
water, reject all that float, sow the remainder 
in baskets in alight loam, when they will be 
fit to remove in about six weeks, and should 
be put in other baskets four or five inches 
apart, and taken care of until ready to be 
transplanted into the beds wliero they are to 
remain. As these plants throw out suckers 
very fast, they must be constantly looked 
after, and removed. They will commence 
bearing in six months from the time of sowing 
the seed. As soon as the rains have ceased, 
p\it the suckers that have rooted into square 
beds, each not less than one foot apart, 
five in a row; this will give twenty-five in 
each bed—as many as can be easily looked i 
after and gathered without trampling on the 
bed and thereby injuring the plants. When 
the earth is of a clayey consi.stence, Dr. 
Riddell has seen the strawberry cultivated 
on ridges. Some think this is a good plan, 
but be prefers the beds. It is sometimes | 
unX^j^^cessary, in consequence of flooding the 
beetb, *">. to put tiles under the fruit to keep it 
clean, *;^jut it also attracts the notice of the 
birds *. it ‘straw 6r grass be used, then the j 
chances white ants destroy the 

plants. ^ ’t is that makes some persons 
prefer ^^ystem of growing, as they 

gay the cleaner in consequence : 

flue fruit mayeither way; and if 

on ridges, t e as must be allowed 

between the plants as beds-and even in 

the latter the plants on raised 


cones of earth. The common vegetable 
manure is all that is required at first until 
near flowering, when a handful or two of 
goats’ or sheep’s dung should be put round 
the plant, opening the earth and scraping it 
together. Water during the evening and 
very early in the morning .—Birdwood Veg, 
Prod. 151. Drs. Clegliorn Kullu and Kangra p. 
65,81, J. L. Stew arty Riddell. See Straw¬ 
berry. 

FRAGRANT ACAOIA, Eng. Acacia 
odoratissirna, Roxh. Willd. 

FRAGRANT KiEMPFERIA. Krempfe- 
ria rotunda. 

FRAGRANT MORINDA. See Morinda. 

FRAGRANT PERGULARIA. Pergula- 
ria odoratissima. 

PRANCE, in the 18l.li century, made no¬ 
ble exertions for empire in the east. They 
occupied Madagascar, also the Isles of 
Bourbon and France ; formed a factory at 
Surat and one at Masulipatam, were repulsed 
at Galle,but took and again lost Trincomalee, 
settled at Pondicherry which they surren¬ 
dered to the Dutch. They abandoned Su^at, 
and founded Chandernagore : conquered 
Mahe, obtained Karical, repulsed the Briiish 
fleet olF Negapatam, took Madras. Defeated 
Mafuz Khan near Madras at Sadras and St. 
Thome, but were surprised at Cuddalore, 
twice repulsed and forced to retire. They 
were beseiged in Pondicherry but repulsed 
the besiegers. They gained the battle of 
Amboor when Anwar ud Din fell—sur¬ 
prised the camp of Morari Rao, defeated 
Mahomed Ali, son of Anwar ud Din, 
stormed Gingee, defeated Nazir Jung, de¬ 
feated the Briti.sh atVolconda. They were 
shut up at Trichinopoly, where they were 
twice defeated by Clive and retreated to 
Seringam where they subsequently surren¬ 
dered to the British. They afterwards de¬ 
feated the British at Viccravaudi but sus¬ 
tained a defeat from thorn at Bahoor. They 
repeatedly defeated the Mahrattas, obtained 
great power, under M. Busy, at Hyderabad, 
and obtained the cession of four provinces on 
the eastern coast. They defeated the British 
at Teruvadi, but were defeated at the Golden- 
rock, at the Sugar-loaf-rock and took refuge 
in Seringhara, were repulsed at Trichinopo¬ 
ly but surprised the British at Contapara, 
made peace with the British and refused 
to aid Suraj ud Dowlah against the British. 
Subsequently they were beaten off Negapa- 
tara, took Cuddalore and Fort St. David 
and were repulsed from Tanjore. They were 
beaten off Tranquebar at Condor©, and off 
Fort St. David and at Wandewash, and 
surrendered Pondicherry. Their efforts 
ceased from the 16 th Jaoiuary 1761. By the 
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Treaty of Paris in 1763, Mahomed Ally, son 
of Anwar-nd-Din, was declared an indepeod- 
ant sovereign. They had able leaders but 
the officers under them were greatly inferior 
to Dapleix and Bussy. 

The French possessions in India consist 
of five towns, Chandernagore, Karical, Pon¬ 
dicherry, Yanaon, and Mahe. The total 
squaKjB miles of these is 191J with a 
population of 203,887. 

Pondicherry was restored to France by 
the peace of 1763. Captured again in 1793, 
again restored by the peace of Amiens in 
1801,. recaptured in 1803, and finally restor¬ 
ed in 1814 and 1815. 

During their greatest efforts, Admiral de 
la Bourdonnaix was employed by sea, and 
Dupleix and Bussy on land.— Malleson. hid. 
Ann. 

FRANCOA APPENDICULATA. A beau¬ 
tiful flowering plant. 

FRANCOLINUS PONTICERIANUS. 
See Aves : Birds : Perdicidic 

FRANKINCENSE. 

Coondoor. Duk. Mitian, Malay. 

Katninati, Malay. Kamayaii, „ 

Kamanan; Manan j „ Kandricam, Tam. 

Of this,there are several kinds in commerce. 
The best are the Arabian or tear olibanum, 
the African, and the East Indian or stalacti- 
tic. Olibanum, a fragrant resin, from species 
of Boswellia, is obtained, in India from the 
Boswellia glabra: and the gum rosin of the 
Canavium strictum, lloxb. is also fragrant. 
I'he oleo-resin of the Abies excelsa, or Nor¬ 
way spruce fir, is known as common frankin¬ 
cense ; and, in India, the oleo-resin of Finns 
lougifolia, is also so called. Some of the 
frankincense of European markets is doubtless 
obtained from the Juniperus lycia, and a tree 
of America is called the frankincense pine. 

The substance called Koondricum by the 
Tamil people is very common in the Indian 
bazaars, and is used as an incense in religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, equally by the liindus and 
Portuguese Christians, being, though not 
quite of so grateful an odour, cheaper than 
benzoin. It is supposed by the raahome- 
dan medical men, to be a species of oliba¬ 
num and they give the name of Coondoor to 
both; but it is very unlike olibanum in its ap¬ 
pearance ; being always seen in pretty large, 
agglutinated masses, composed of light 
brown and yellowish tears, and having a 
strange stony kind of hardness when press¬ 
ed betwixt the teeth; whereas the olibanum 
is in separate small roundish balls, or large 
grains which do not give the same sensa¬ 
tion on being chewed, nay even stick to the 
teeth. -The Koondricum is generally brought 


j to Southern India from Madagascar, form 
I the coast of Borneo, and also from Pedir on 
the Island of Sumatra. Ain^sMat. 16. 

Birdwood Veg. Prod. See Balsam; Bos¬ 
wellia : Gums and Resins. 
FRANKINCENSE PlNE,Pinns f seda, Lamb. 

FRANKLYN, WILLIAM, Major of the 
Indian Army, author of A Tour in Persia : 
History of Shah Alam ; Memoirs of George 
Thomas; Tracts Political, Geographical 
and Commercial on the Dominions of Ava 
and N. W. Hindustan, 1811. 

FRASER, JAMES, Author of Life of Na- 
dir Shah,—Lond. Journal of a tour in the 
Him. and sources of the Jumna and Ganges. 
—Calcutta 1820. Sources of the Jumna and 
Bagiruthee river.—As. Res. vol. xiii. 172. 
Tour in the Himalaya mountains.—Lond. 
IS20.— Dr. Buisfs Goialogne. 

FRASER, GENERAL, J. S. An officer 
of the Madras Army, who entered the ser¬ 
vice in 1800, and during his long career of 
about fifty-four years, was employed in 
offices of trust and importance. He was 
Commandant of Coorg, Resident at Tra- 
vancore and Cochin, and his last office was 
that of Resident at Hyderabad. 

FRASH, of Kashmir, Populus alba, white 
poplar. 

FRASH BEAN. Anglo-Hind. Phase- 
olus nanus. 

FRAST, Hind, Populus nigra ‘‘jangli” 
^^frast,’^ P. alba, ‘^ban frastu,’' P. ciliata. . 

FRAUEN MURZE. Ger. Mint. 

FRAXINUS. The Ash tree. 

TIjo Ash tree, Kno. | Oren, Heb. 

Aran, Arab, j Ornus, Lat. 

Of the genus Fraxinus, two species grow in 
the western Himalaya ; the F. floribunda, or 
large ash and F. xantliylloides or crab ash. 

They grow in the Mehra forest, near Ab- 
liotabad, Hazara, and in the valley of the 
Sutlej, there is abundance of yew and olive, 
and a considerable quantity of box and ash, 
the ash and olive near the river, but the box 
and yew on tlie higher slopes, 2,000 feet or 
more above the Sulloj. The larger ash and 
yew are much esteemed for jampan poles, 
hefts and tool handles, &c., and the larger, in 
colour, grain and toughness, resembles the 
English ash, and makes good walking sticks. 
Some species of ash are remarkable, like the 
sugar maples, to which in some respects they 
are allied, for the sweetness of their sap, 
which on concreting by exposure to the sun, 
is known as manna. To the two species, F. 
rotundifolia and F. florifera and probably 
also to other species, we owe the manna of 
the European druggists .—Ornm flori¬ 
fera, the Flowering ash treCj grows in the 
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mountains of the south of France, and F. 
rotandifolia, (Ornusrotundifolia) the round 
leaved mauna ash tree, is a native of Calabria 
and Sicily.— fhe wax insect tree, of China, 
Mr. Fortune says is a species of ash, it 
grows abundantly on the banks of ponds and 
canals in the province of Che-kiang; 
Mr. McCartee of Ningpo, gave him 
some beautiful specimens of the fresh insect 
upon the branches of this tree. This insect 
has been named Coccus pela by Mr. West- 
wood. When fully developed on the trees 
they seem as if covered with flakes of snow. 
The wax is an article of great value in Chinese 
commerce, and a small portion is exported.— 
Fortune^ Residence^ 'p. 146. Gal. Gat. Ex. 
1802. Gleyhoru Funjab Report. Roylc^ Hlw. 
Bot. 2 ?. 266. O^SIut'tiyhnessijf p. 434. 
FRAXINLTS FLORIBUNDA. 

^Jargo uali, Enu. 1 Sumb, Hind. 

Sum, Hind. [ Sawnan, „ 

The large ash is found on the Thatidiani 
and Mochpura ranges of the Himalaya, but 
not in Kagban. It is a large tree, occasionally 
12 or 13 feet in girth but is not abundant. 
The wood in toughness resembles English 
ash.— Gleghorn^ Puvjah Report^ pp. 80, 177. 

FRAXINUS XANTHYLLOIDES. 

Sunggol, Hind, | Anoch, Hind. 

The crab ash grows in the N. W. Hima¬ 

laya and is found in the Sutlej valley be¬ 
tween Rampur and Sungnam at an eleva¬ 
tion of 7,000 feet. It makes good walking 
sticks, hefts, and handles: but is very small, 
and not large enough for other purposes, 
though occasionally jampan poles are made 
oVit. — CleghorUy Puvj, Report, p. 64. 

FRAZERA CAROLINENSIS; and F. 
Walteri. See Cocculus palrnatus, also Geu- 
tianacem. 

FREGILUS GRACULUS. The Chough 
is found on high mountains and sea-clitts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, is common in high 
Central Asia, the Himalaya, Afghanistan, 

; as is also another chough, Pyrrboco- 
rax alpinusof the Swiss Alps and Pyrenees. 

FRENCH. This language is spoken in 
s][ndia, by the employes in the French pos- 
sesaions of Pondicherry, Karikal and Mahe. 

FRENCH BEANS. Contain much nu¬ 
tritive matter, and are most desirable 
for tho supply of troops. In France they 
are sold at from 2^d. to 5d. per lb. ac¬ 
cording to colour, tho white kinds bringing 
the highest price. They could be produced 
on th^ Neil^errios, if grown in large quan¬ 
tities, at about half the above mentioned 
price. — Mr, Mclvm^ See Phaseolus. 

' FRENOH MARY0 OLD. Tagc tes pa tula. 


FREYA. 

FRENCH POLISH. Consists of a resin 
or a gum-resiu dissolved in spirit, and used 
for polishing flat surfaces. For this pur¬ 
pose it is made more fluid than the hard¬ 
wood lacker, used in polishing turned sur¬ 
faces, in order that it may spi*ead easily and 
dry less rapidly ; because the friction being 
derived entirely from the motion of the 
hand, more time is required than in polish¬ 
ing turned works. Dissolve It lb. of shell-lao 
in 1 gallon of spirits of wine without heat. 
Copal, sandarac, mastic, and gum arabic are 
added in various proportions, according to 
the fancy of tho preparer. Some recom¬ 
mend 12 ounces of shell-lac, 6 ounces of 
gum arabic, and 3 ounces of copal, to 
1 gallon of spirits of wine. A dark- 
coloured polish is prepared with 1 lb. of 
shell-lac, g- lb. of benzoin, and 1 gallon of 
spirits; or lb. sbcll-lac, 4 ounces of 
guaiacLim, and 1 gallon of spirits. Dra¬ 
gon’s blood may also be used to give the re¬ 
quired tint. The hardest and most durable 
polish is made with sliell-Iac and spirits 
without any other ingredients. It is usual 
to make the varnish thicker than is requir¬ 
ed for use, and to thin it down with spirit 
when being used. A tough polish is said to 
be produced from 1 lb. of shell-lac, 4 oz. 
of seed-lac, 4 oz, of sandarac, and 2 oz. of 
mastic to the gallon of spirit; or 2 lbs. of 
shell-lac and 4 oz. of thus to the gallon. 
A light-coloured varnish may be made with 
bleached or white lac; but this darkens 
by exposure to light.— Tomlinson. 

FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 
are Pondicherry, Chandernagore, Carical, 
and Yanaon on the Orissa coast, at the 
bifurcation of the Godavery and Coringa. 

FRERE, Sir Henry Bartle, K. C. B. A 
Bombay Civil Servant, Commissioner of 
Sind, Member of the Council of India, after¬ 
wards Governor of tho Bombay Presidency. 
He belonged to a race of men well nigh un¬ 
known in modern days. To courtly bearing, 
and all that fascinates an eye, he added a 
facility of thought, clothed in simplest lan¬ 
guage that seldom failed to bring conviction: 
and he was gifted with firmness of decision 
and tenacity of will.— Thurlow, p. 46. 

FREYA, the Scandinavian goddess of 
love, and Freyr tho god of beauty. Freya is 
supposed to be the analogue of Oomiah the 
creative power of the hindu mythology. 
The grand festival to Freya was in spring, 
then boars were offered np to her by the 
Scandinavians, and boars of paste were made 
and eaten by the peasantry. At the pre¬ 
sent day, “ Vasanti,” or spring personified, 
is worshipped by the rajputs, who open the 
season with a grand hunt, Jed by the prince 
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and his vassal chiefs when they chase, slay 
and eat the boar. Tod, Spe Basant. Gouri. 

FRBYOINETIA BAUP^RIANA. The 
Norfolk island “ Grass tree,’’ belongs to the 
tribe of Pandaneee or Screw pines. Its 
stem is marked by rings, like the cabbage 
tree, where the old leaves have fallen off, 
and it lies on the ground, or climbs like ivy 
round the trees. The branches are crowned 
with crests of broad sedge-like leaves, from 
the centre of which the flowers arise, the 
petals of which are a bright scarlet, and the 
sepals green, and, when they fall off, clusters 
appear of three or four oblong pulpy fruit, 
four inches in length, and as much in cir¬ 
cumference.— Ke'p'peVs Ind. Arch.^ Vol. II. 
jp, 284. 

FRIDBOL BUTI. Hind. Pek. Meni- 
spermum hirsutum. 

FRIENDSHIP, part of the ceremony of 
avow of friendship, amongst hindns, consists 
in dividing a bel or larger wood-apple, half 
of which is kept by each party, and, from 
this compact, is called bel bhaiular.— Elpliiu- 
ston\'i History of India, p. 365. 

FRIGATE BIRD. TheTachypetes aquila, 
is also called the Sea Hawk, also Man of 
War bird and the Boatswain. It has short 
feet, and cannot swim or dive. It is interme¬ 
diate between the predaceous sea and land 
birds. It attacks the smallest birds and 
makes other fishing birds abandon their 
prey. It takes great flights and is of great 
endurance, risiog to great heights in the air. 
It ranges through all tropical seas and hov¬ 
ers over the tropical waters. It has been 
seen 400 leagues from land, and yet is said 
to return to land every night. Its expanded 
pinions measure 14 feet from end to end.- 
Benoieit. 

FRIGATE ISLE, or ILE AUX FREG A- 
TES, the most easterly of the Seychelles, in 
lat. 4® 32' S, long. 36° 1' E. 

FRINGED CHAMELEON. Chama3leo 
tiaris. 

FRINGILLA. The sparrow genus of 
birds of the family Fringillidas. Fringilla 
montifringilla, the mountain Finch of 
Europe, N. Asia, Japan, Asia Minor, Af¬ 
ghanistan, Kashmir, W. Himalaya, is a win¬ 
ter visitant in Britain, and the European 
Montifringilla nivalis has been obtained at 
Kandahar. 

FRINGILLID^, A family of Birds. 

8uh-fam. Ploceinso, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz., 
4 Ploceus. 

8uh-fam- Estreldinee, 5 gen. 16 sp. viz., 

11 Munia; 1 Erythrina ; 2 Amadina; 2 Es- 
trelda; 1 Scissirostrum. 

Suh-fam, Passerina?, 2 gen. 7 sp. viz., 
6 Padl^er; 2 Petronia. 


FROGS. 

Suh-fam, Fringillinae, 14 gen. 20 sp. viz. 

1 Moutifrindilla; 1 Fringilla; 1 Pyrrhospiza; 

1 Procard uelis; 3 Carpodacusv 1 Hsemotos- 
piza; 2 Pyrrhula; 1 Propyrrhula; 2 Loxia; 1 
Chrysomtris; 1 Carduelis; 1 Ligurinus ; 1 Se- 
ririus; 3 Coccothraustes. 

Sub-fam. Emberizince, 2 gen. 10 sp. viz., 

2 Emberiza; 8 Euspiza. 

Sub-fam, Accentorime, i gen. 4 sp. viz., 
4 Accentor. 

Sub-farn. Alandinoc, 4 gon. 1 sub-gen. 
14 sp. viz., 3 Alauda, arvensis, gulgula, Mala- 
bafica; 2 Calaridrella ; 2 Galerida; 6 Mira- 
fra; 1 Pyrrhulauda. See Birds. 

FRITILLARIA IMPERIALIf5. A bul¬ 
bous rooted plant with very showy flow¬ 
ers, growing well in any light garden soil, 
the colours are various. They are increased 
b}'' off-sets. 

FROGS are very common in all the South 
and East of Asia. They belong to the rep¬ 
tile Sub-Class Batrachia and order Batrachia 
salionta. The Malabar bull-frog, Hylorana 
Malabarica, occurs in several parts of the 
peninsula of India. The Rana cutipora 
occurs in Ceylon, it was named by 
Mr. Blytli Rana robust a. The little tree 
frogs, Polypedates maculatus, Graify shelter 
themselves beneath leaves, from the 
heat of the sun, and ten speciesof Polypedates 
occur in this region. Several species of toads 
occur, but in Ceylon, the more common are 
Bufo melanostictus, kclaartii and asper. As 
in Europe, so inindia,these harmless creatures 
have ever been counted poisonous. Frogs 
are eaten in India by the humblest of 
the races, by many of the Burmese and 
they are eaten in China, by all classes. They 
are caught in China, by tying a worm or a 
young frog, just emerged from tad-pole 
life by the waist to a fish-line, and 
lobbing him up and down in the grass and 
grain rice fields where the old croakers are 
wont to harbour. As soon as one sees the 
young frog,he makes a plunge at him and swal¬ 
lows him whole, whereupon ho is immediately 
conveyed to the frog-fisher’s basket, losing 
his life, liberty, and lunch together, for the 
bait is rescued from his maw, and used again 
as long as life lasts. Frogs, says Fortune, 
are in great demand in all the Chinese towns, 
both in the north and south, wherever he 
had been, and they were very abundant in 
Nantsin. They abound in shallow lakes and 
rice fields, and many of them are very beau¬ 
tifully coloured, and look as if they had beeA 
painted by the hand of a first rate artist. 
The vendors of these animals skin them ally ei 
in the streets in the most unmerciful and app a- 
rently cruel way. Frogs seemed much in 
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demand. They are brought to market in tubs 
and baskets, and the vendor employs himself 
in skinning them as he sits making sales. He 
is extremely expert at this part of his busi¬ 
ness. He takes up the frog in his left hfind, 
and 'vvith a knife which he holds in his riglifc 
chops off the fore part of its head. The 
skin is then drawn back over the body and 
down to the feet, which are chopped off and 
thrown away. The poor frog, still alive, 
but headless, skinless, and without feet, is 
then thrown into anotlier tub, and the opera¬ 
tion is repeated on the rest in the same way. 
Every now and then the arti.st lays down 
his knife, and takes up his scales to weigh 
these anim.^Is for his customers and make 
his sales. Everything in this civilised coun¬ 
try whether it bo gold or silver, geese or 
frogs, is sold by weight. l)r. Forsyth men¬ 
tions having seen boiled frogs in a Burmese 
bazaar, exposed fur sale, among other articles 
of food. The Pyxiceplialus adspersus of Dr. 
Smith, tlie Matla-metlo of the Boehuana of 
South Africa, when cooked, looks like a 
chicken. The length of tlio head and body is 

inches ; and the hind legs are G inches 
long. During the dry months they conceal 
themselves in holes which they make at the 
foot of bushes.— William's Middle Kingdom^ 
Vol. 2. p. 48. A Res. amiong the Chin. p. 343. 
Fortune's Residence in Chmay p. 45. Trnnenfs 
Ceylom Livingstone. See Batrachia, Reptiles. 

FROG-FISH, Cheironectes, species, the 
frog-ffsh of the Britisli, in India, belong.s to 
the family of Lophiadai or anglers, and 
species are met with in many seas. In 
this group, the bones of the carpus form 
arms that support the pectoral fins, 
and enable these fishes to walk along the 
moist ground, almost like quadrupeds; 
Cheironectes immaculatus, Rujjpell^ has 
feet or claws rather than fins. Hartwig 
mentions a frog-fish of the Asiatic islands 
and the southern hemisphere, as remarkable 
for its hideous appearance and its capability 
of surviving for several days on land. Its 
pectoral fins are so placed that it can crawl 
about on land.— Tennent's Shetehes of the Nat. 
His. of Ceylon., p. 330. See Fishes. 

xPROMAGE. Fu. Cheese. 

PROMENT. Fii. Wheat. 

FRUIT. Eng. Fr. 

Samar, Arab. 

Thamar, „ 

Athi, Burm. 

Phal, Duk. Guz. Hind. 

Mewa, „ 

Obst, Gkr. 

Fruchto, 

Ooft, 

Frutta, 

Frotte, 


FRUIT. 

Ill few natural products is India more 
prolific than in its fruits. The pine-apple, 
mango, mangosteen, jambo, tamarind, orange, 
strawberries are amongst the best known, 
besides an infinite variety of smaller fruits 
partaken by the natives, either dried or in 
their curries. To the north, and in the hill- 
districts, peaches, grapes, figs, &c., are both 
abundant and of good quality. In the south 
and central parts of Hindustan the fruits and 

i vegetables in general use amongst the people 
are the melon, gourd, cucumber,water-melon, 
plantain, guava, jujube, custard-apple, 
and fig. In some of the hill-districts the 
wild raspberry and a species of gooseberry 
are found iii great abundance and of good 
quality. On the N. West of India, in parts 
of the Punjab, Himalaya, in Cashmir and in 
Afghanistan, the fruits liked by Europeans 
are more plentiful. In Cashmir the fruits 
wliich attain maturity are the apple, pear, 
quince, peach, apricot, plum, almond, pome¬ 
granate, mulberry, walnut, hazelnut, pista¬ 
chio and melon. The cherry “ gilas” is in¬ 
digenous and is cultivated in orchards. The 
bullaco “ Primus insitita” is found nowhere 
else in a wild state. The vine is extensively 
cnltivated. In Kanawar, apples are abun¬ 
dant and nice looking, though not with much 
flavour. Peshawar sends dried red raisins 
v/hicli sell at lbs. 18 for a shilling, and dried 
raisins of a pale green colour which sell at 
lbs. 4 for a shilling and bloom raisins are also 
obtainable. Dried apricots are very abund¬ 
ant, also figs, dried, flattened and strung 
together, also the dried plum (alucha) of 
Peshawur. The small seedless raisin, the 
Kismis, is in every bazaar. In the upper 
Hills of the Punjab, the apricot, (Jaldaru or 
zardaru) is common, its kernel yielding oil. 
Ai)ples and pears are also grown. There 
are two species of cherry, the Jamuna, or 
Geras us cornu ta, and the Cerasus padam; 
the former has black sweetish berries, which 
' arc eaten. The wild pear, called “ mehal” or 
kaintli (P. variolosa), is common also in the 
hills, it somewhat resembles the medlar, and 
the fruit is sweet wlieii it is rotten. In 
Kangra and Kulu, there is a crab, or wild 
apple, called “ ban mebal” (Pyrus baccata) 
also a quince (Cydonia vulgaris). The 
fruit of the “ trimal,” or Ficus macrophylla, 
is sold in the bazaar at Simla. There are on 
the upper Sutlej some species of Ribes (R. 
nubicola and R. glaciala), which are like 
currants, but have little flavour; also a 
species of gooseberry. There is a wild 
strawberry (Fragaria vesca) ; and a black¬ 
berry, called “unari” (Rubus flavus), the 
fruit of which is preserved. In Kulu and 
Kangra the loquat (Eriobotrya Japonica), 
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Fructum, Lat. 

Fal, Maiir. 

Bna, Malay. 

Fbal, also Bar also 
Mowa, PfiRs. 

Owoschtsch, Rus. 

Fruta, Sp. 

Kaia or Pallara, Tam. 
Panda, also Kaia, Tsl. 
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n^nd the pomegranate/* darim”(Punica grana* 
turn),both occur.The“mitha tendu/’or fruit of 
the Diospyro8tomentosa,ranst not be omitted. 
In the Sutlej valley, Myrica sapida, yields a 
fruit useful for making sherbets. Among 
nuts, we find the findak, or nuts of Corylus 
lacera, sold at Simla ; and the seeds of the 
edible pine (P. gerardiana) are kept for food 
in Kanawar, where they sell at 2 annas a 
seer. Above Chini, this tree is the principal 
one in the forest. In the lower hills the fruit 
of the ** amla” (Phyllanthus emhlica), should 
perhaps be included: the well known plan¬ 
tain and mango do not occur ; the latter is 
last seen, says Dr. Cleghorn, near Rampur, 
, on the Sutlej, and the former below Kotgurh. 
Eleagnus conferta “ gehai,” and Oarissa 
edulis, yield fruits that can be preserved, the 
latter making the well known karuiida jelly. 
In Bnrmah the fruits are very numerous, 
but nearly all of them very indifferent, though, 
to a Burmese who, while a child, eats a raw 
sweet potato with as must zest as a Euro¬ 
pean would an apple, they arc no doubt con¬ 
sidered unsurpasvsablc. The ancient Celts 
oat acorns, tlie modern Californians still 
use acorn bread, and the Burmese and Ka¬ 
rens eat fruits which are but little superior 
to an acorn : in general their fruits are much 
inferior to those of’ temperate climates. The 
better sort are as under : 

Orange, citras aurantium. 

Sweet limes, citrus limetta. 

Shaddock, citrus decumana. 

Custard-apple, anoca squamosa. 

Sour-sop, anona muricata. 

Bullock heart, anona reticulata. 

Citron, citrus raedica. 

Small lime, citrus bergamia ; c. aclda. 

Large lime, citrus bergamia. 

Table Fruits. 

Mangosteen, garcinia maugoatana. 

Dorian, Durio zibethinus. 

Mango, raangilcra indica. 

,, „ aylvatica. 

Lichi, nephelium lichi. 

Pawpaw, carica papaya. 

Guava, psidiiim pyriferum (white). 

,, „ pomiferum (red). 

Pine-apple, ananas sativus, broniclia ananas. 

Plantain, musa paradisiaca. 

Cocoanut, cocos nucifera. 

Loquat, Eriobotrya japonica. 

Pear, pyrus. 

Jack, arbocarpus integrifolia. 

Breadnufc, ,, incisus. 

Breadfruit, „ communis. 

Mulberry, morns Indica. 

Raspberry, rubus sp. 

Whortle berry, thibaudialoranthifolia. 

Strawberry, fragaria sp. 

Roselle, hibiscus sabdariflfa. 

Water melon, 

Double leaved citron, citrus torosa. 

Pejpaegranate, punica granatum. 


FRUIT. 

Rambutan, nephelium lappaoeum. 

Otaheite gooseberry, cicca disticha : phyllanthus. 

Carambola, avorrhoa carambola. 

Bilimbi, „ bilimbi. 

Brazil gooseberry, physalis peruviana. 

Sapodilla plum, achras sapota. 

Chocolate nut tree, Thoobroma cacao. 

Bengal currants, carissa carandas. 

Grauadilla; passiflora quadrangularis. 

India giupe, vitis indica. 

Grape vine, vitis vinifera. 

Cherry, cerasus. 

Walnut, juglans regia 

„ Pegu, juglans tricocca, ta soung-let-wah. 

Water melon, citrulliis cucurbita. 

Musk melon, cucumis melo. 

Rose apple, engenia jambos, jambosa vulgaris. 

Jambo fruit, eugonia. 

Pierardia fruit, pierardia sapota. 

Uvaria fruit, uvaria grandiflora. 

Wood apple, feronia elephantum. 

Three leaved triphasia, triphasia trifoliata. 

Horse mango, mangifera foetida. 

Opposite leaved mango, cambessedea oppositifo- 
lia (mangifera.) 

Oleaster plum, eleagnus conferta. 

Malay apple, engenia jambosa; e. mallaocensis. 

Chesnut, castanea matiabanica. 

FoDti<l shu’culia, sterculia foetida. 

Budhs cocoanut, sterculia alata. 

Ground-nut, arachis hypogoea. 

Sandoricum, sandoricum indicum. 

Willoughbeia martabanica. 

Tamarind, Tamarindiis indicus. 

Figtrce, Ficus lanceolata. 

„ „ glomorata. 

„ „ mucrophylla. 

Hog plum, spondias mangifera. 

TJio only trees to the cultivation of which 
the Chinese pay any attention, are the fruit 
bearing kinds; and in some places, in China, 
there are very fair orchards containing the 
mango, leecheo, longan, wangpee, orange, 
citron, and piimelo. Two of the fruits culti¬ 
vated in Chusan are of considerable excel¬ 
lence, the one is called yang-mai: it is a 
scarlet fruit, not unlike an arbutus or straw¬ 
berry, but having a stone like a plum in the 
centre, the other is the Kum-quat, a small 
species of Citrus, about the size of an oval 
gooseberry, with a sweet rind and sharp acid 
pulp. This fruit is well known in a preser¬ 
ved state by those who have any inter¬ 
course with Canton, and a small quantity is 
annually sent to England as presents. 
Preserved in sugar, according to the 
Chinese method, it is excellent. Groves of 
the Kum-quat are common on all the hill¬ 
sides of Chusan. The bush grows from 
three to six feet high, and when covered 
with its orange-coloured fruit,is a very pretty 
object. The shaddock, plantain, and persim¬ 
mon, are common, and several varieties are 
enumerated of each; the plantain is eaten 
raw and cooked, and forms no inconsiderable 
item in the substance of the poor. The 
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pomegranate, carambola or tree gooseberry, 
mango, custard-apple, pine-apple, rose-apple, 
breadfruit, fig, guava, and olive, some of 
them as good as, and others inferior to what 
are found in other countries, increase the 
list. The whampe, lichi, lungan, or, “ dra¬ 
gon's eyes," and loqnat, (Eriobotrya) are 
four indigenous fruits at Canton. The first 
resembles a grape in size, and a gooseberry 
in taste; the lichi looks like a strawberry 
in size and shape; the tough, rough red 
skin incloses a sweet watery pulp of a whit¬ 
ish color surrounding a hard seed. Grapes 
are plentiful and tolerably good but the 
Chinese do not make wine. Williams' Middle 
Kingdom^ Vol. II, p. 45. Fortune's Wander- 
ing's, p. 22 ; 63. Cleghorn's Punjab Report; 
Dr. Mason's Tenasserim ; Dr. McTAelland's 
Report. 

FRUMENTIUS. See Christianity. 

FRUMENTUM, Lat. Corn. 

FRUTA DE BUNO—? Capers. 

FTITA. Ar., An unleavened paste of flour 
and water, baked in ashes of camel’s dung, 
and mixed up with a little butter. Robinson's 
Travels^ Vol. II. p. 171. 

PU. Every Chinese province is divided 
into a certain number of districts, called 
‘‘ Pd," “ Ting," “ Chow," or “ Keen." A 

Pu" is a largo portion or department of a 
province under the general control of a civil | 
officer, immediately subordinate to the head 
of the provincial government.— Sirr^Chinese. 

FUCHBU, the capital of Fokien province, 
one of the most wealthy and populous cities 
in China. — Yule, Cathaij I. p. 109. 

FUCHSIA. A genus of beautiful plants, 
which can be cultivated during the rains and 
cold season, they grow freely from slips, which | 
maybe sent to agreab distance if packed either 
iuatincase,orhamboo, surrounded with damp 
moss, the soil in which they strike best is a 
light sandy loam, the slips until they have 
thrown out strong shoots, and leaves must 
never he exposed to the sun, and even then 
only early in the morning.— Biddell^ Jaffrey. 

FUCUS. A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Pucacem, the Algaceea of Bindley. 

FUCUS NATANS is the Gulf weed, 
W^hich travellers to and from India, meet 
within the Atlantic. Agar-agar is the Malay 
name for a species of marine alga, the Fucus 
tenax of iuany of the Malayan islands, and 
forming a considerable article of export to 
China by junks. It is esculent when boiled 
to a jelly, and is also used by the Chinese 
as a vegetable glue. It abounds on the 
coral shoals in the vicinity of Singapore but 
the finest known in the Archipelago is found 
on the coast of Billiton. It is known to the 
Chinese by the name of Hy-Chy and is, 
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converted by them to various purposes, such 
as glue, paint, <&c. The chief consumption 
of it is in the dressing and glazing of their 
cotton manufactures and the preparation 
of sacrifice paper and paintings for their 
temples. A small portion of the finest part 
is sometimes madejinto a firm jelly which on 
being cut up and preseivedin syrup makes a 
delicious sweetmeat. 

The Fucus esculentus,Kaddil-pash —Tam. 
the Ceylon moss, grows in great abundance 
at Jafnapatam and when boiled down makes 
an excellent jelly for invalids and forms an 
article of trade thence.— Crawfurd Die. page 6. 
See Agar-Agar, Ceylon moss. Edible seaweed, 
Eucheuraa spinosa, Gracillaria tenax. Sphsa- 
rococcus. 

FUCUS SPINOSUS. Linn. Syn. of 
Ettcheuma spinosa, 

FUDSI YA]\IA. A high volcanic moun¬ 
tain of Japan, at present inactive, but which 
tradition reports to have risen in one night, 
and, as it rose, there occurred a depression 
in the earth near Miako, which now forms 
the lake of Mit-su-no-umi. In A.D. 864, the 
mountain burst asunder from its base up¬ 
wards,and at its last eruption ini 707,it cover¬ 
ed Yedo with ashes. It is a sacred mountain. 
It is crested with snow, and presents the 
appearance of a truncated cone, and the 
gathering of a white cloud around its 
summit, is a sign of bad weather. It is oc¬ 
casionally ascended by Japanese pilgrims for 
the worship of the god of the winds.—See 
Japan, pp. 409—411. 

FUEL. In the drier climates of the tro¬ 
pics, is a very scarce article, and the dried 
dung of animals is very largely used. In 
the Punjab, the plants in use for fuel are the 
Alsine, Artemisia sacrorum,Calligonum poly- 
gonoides, Caragana pygmoea, Crozophora 
tinctoria, Ephedra Gerardiana, Eurotia cera- 
toides, Hippophae rhamnoides, Juniperus 
communis, J. excelsa, Periploca aphylla, , 
Rhazya stricta, Rosa Webbiana, Tanacetum 
tomeiitosum. Since the establishment of a. 
Conservancy of Forests in India, firewood has 
greatly increased in price. See Firewood. 

FUFIL. Ar. Areca catechu Linn., 
Roxb. 

FUG A. One of the five Islands, near 
Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

FUH. Arab. Madder. 

FUHM-CHOBI. Arab? Charcoal. 

PULADAT. A town near Bamian, yields 
gold and lapis lazuli. 

FUKIEN. A province of China, 

FULGO. A river in the Gyah district of 
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Bengal runs in tlio Patna district, near ( FUMARIA PARVIFLORA. IT. A. 


Moranchee. 

FULICA ATRA. The common coot of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, where found ad¬ 
ditional to F. oristata: it is common in India. 
America and Javanese species distinct. See 
Rallidae. 

FULIGULIN^. A sub-family of birds 
of the family Anatidse or Gooses. It con¬ 
tains one species of the genus Branta, and 
four species of Fuligala, viz :— 

Fuligula ferlna. The Pochard, in the circuit 
of northern regions, Barbary, common in 
India. 

FuUgula nyroca ‘ Ferruginous Duck.* 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa : common in India. 

Fuligula mania. (‘ Scaup Duck.’) Circuit 
of northern regions : Punjab, Sindh, Nepal. 

FuUgula cristaia. (‘ Tufted Duck.’) Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Barbary: common in India. 

FuUgula Rufina^ of Pallas^ is the crested 
Pochard. 

FULL JAMES, Capt. He wrote an ac¬ 
count of the island of Perim in the Bom, As. 
Trans. Vol. I. 18. Visit to the Rajpeepla 
hills, and account of the Cornelian mines in 
Bom, Geo. Trans. Vol. 1. 8. A report on the 
floods of the Taptee at Surat in 1837.—Ibid, 
Vol. VII. 352. An account of borings and 
strata passing through the Gogo in the Bl. 
As. Trans. 1837; Bom. As. Trans. 1841, 
Vol. I. 25. An account of a singular hollow 
near Ahmedabad, called the Boke, supposed 
volcanic, in the Bom, Geo. Trans. Vol. VII. 
164, and on the present and former 
state of the Runn of Cutch. Ibid, Vol. VIII.— 
Dr. Buist^s Catalogue. 

FULSA. Hind. Tam. Grewia Asiatica^ 

FULWA Mahr. or PHULWARA, Hind’. 
Bassia butyrsSfcea. 

FUMARlEiE. The Fumitory tribe of 
plants, of which there are about 70 species, 
18 in India, 4 in Japan, and 1 in Persia, The 
Indian species, besides two that are common 
to other countries, .consist of 10 of Carydalis; i 
1 of Dactylocapnos; and 1 of Macrocapnos. 
The plants of this order have watery juice, 
are common in the Himalaya from Nepal to 
Cashmere, and contain a bitter principle. 
Voigt. 

FUMARIA OFFICINALIS. 

Baqlat nl malek, Arab. I Pit-papra,' Hind, 

Fumitory, Eng. J Shatra, Pees. Duk 

This is used by Indian physicians who 
consider it diuretic. Among European 
practitioners, it was long regarded as a 
valuable tonic and alterative.— 
p. 184. I 


Fumitory Eng. 

Pit-papra, Hind. Shaturuj, Pees. 

Baklat-ul-malik, Arab. Shatra, ‘ u 

Has ovate sepals as broad as the 
corolla and about two-thirds shorter. It 
greatly resembles F. ofiicinalis, but is small¬ 
er in all its parts. The flowers are of a 
pale-red colour. It is found in Kent, and is 
also very common in the East Indies, where 
it is used as a medicine. The leaves have 
a bitter taste, mahommedans employ it 
as a diuretic, and in maniacal cases. F. 
parviflora, is considered to be identical with 
the of the Greeks ; it is much used in 

the Upper Provinces of India mixed with 
black pepper, in the treatment of intermit¬ 
tent fevers.-—Eng. Cyc. O'Shaughnessy. 

FUMITORY. 

Baqlat-ul malik, Ar. (Fumeterro, Pr. 

Shahtra, l)iiK. Pers, | Pit-papra, Guz. Hind,. 

See Fumaria. 

FUNGUS. 

Kana kuchu, Hind. | Kulat,Chaudawan Malay. 

Under this name botanists comprehend 
not only the various races of mushrooms, 
toadstools, and similar productions, hut a 
large number of microscopic plants forming 
the appearances called mouldiness, mildew, 
smut, rush brand, dry-rot, &c. They are 
cellular flowerless plants and are arranged 
into 

1. Mushrooms. 4. Mildews. 

2. PujGPballs. 5. Truffles, morelles. 

3. Smuts. 0. Moulds. 

all are numerous in India, growing on or 

in damp vegetable mould. The common 
field mushrooms, are eaten. But several 
poisonous fungi so closely resemble the 
common mushroom, that the utmost cau¬ 
tion is necessary in their use. No test 
whatever, whether botanical or cbemical, 
can be relied on to distinguish the dangerous 
fr 9 mtho wholesome kinds. Special cultivation 
is the only sure mode of procuring the mush¬ 
room of invariably good quality. One fungus 
resembling a mushroom grows at the foot of 
the bamboo, and is regarded by the Burmese 
as a valuable specific in worms. Dr. Hooker 
says of the Fungi of the Himalaya that 
there is marked difierenc© between those 
parts of Tibet investigated by Dr. Thomson, 
and the more southern regions. The fungi 
found by Dr. Thomson were but few in num¬ 
ber, and for the most part of very ordinary 
forms, difleriug bufc little from the pro¬ 
duce of a European wood. Some, how- 
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ever, grow to a very large size, as, for in¬ 
stance, Polypoms fomentarins, on poplars 
near Iskardo, exceeding in dimensions any¬ 
thing which this species exhibits in Europe. 
A very fine -^cidirnn Thomsoni) also 
infests the fir tree Abies Smithiana, Hexen* 
besen of the German forests, but is a finer 
iraecies andquitedistinct. Polyporusobieotans 
Geaster limbatus, Geaster mammosus, Ery- 
sipbe taurica, a Boletus infested with Sepe- 
donium mycophilum, Scleroderma verru- 
cosnm, an jEcidium, and a Uromyces, both 
onMulgedium Tataricum, about half-n-dozen 
Agarics, one at an altitude of 16,000 feet 
above the Nubra river, a Lycoperdon, and 
Morchella semilibera, which is eaten in 
Kashmir, and exported when dry to the 

? lains of India, make up the list of fungi. 

’he region of Sikkim is perhaps the most 
productive in fleshy fungi of any in 
the world, both as regards numbers and 
species and Eastern Nepal and Khasia 
yield also an abundant harvest. The 
forms are for the most part European, 
though the species are scarcely ever quite 
identical. The dimensions of many are tru- 
ly gigantic, and many species afford abund¬ 
ant food to the natives. Mixed with 
European forms a few more decidedly tropi¬ 
cal occur, and amongst those of East Nepal 
is a Lentinus which has the curious property 
of staining every thing which touches it of 
a deep rhubarb yellow, and is not exceeded 
in magnificence by any tropical species. 
The Polypori are often identical with those 
of Java, Ceylon, and the Philippine Isles, 
and the curious Trichocoma paradoxum 
which was first found by Dr, Junghuhn in 
Java, and very recently by Dr. Harvey in 
Ceylon, occurs abundantly on the decayed 
trunks of laurels, as it does in South Caro¬ 
lina. The curious genus Mitremyces also is 
scattered here and there, though not under 
the American form, but that which occurs 
in Java. Though Hymenomycetes are so 
abundant, the Discomycetes and Ascomy- 
cetes are comparatively rare, and very few 
species indeed of Sphaoria were gathere^. 
One curious matter is, that amongst the very 
extensive collections which have been made 
there is scarcely a single new genus. The 
species moreover in Sikkim are quite 
different, except in the case of some more ^ 
or less cosmopolite species from those of 
Eastern Nepal and Khasia: scarcely a i 
single Lactarius or Cortinarius for instance ! 
occurs in Sikkim, though there are several 
in Khasia. The genus Boletus through the 
whole district assumes the most magnificent 
forms, which are generally very different 
from anything in Europe. A fungus has 


done enormous damage in the Ceylon coffee 
plantations: when a coffee tree is attacked by 
the bug, it is deprived of its sap and 
its nourishment, whilst the fungus which 
never fails to attend on the bug prevents 
restoration by closing the stomates through 
which the tree breathes and respires. 
Bug exists on the estates to an incal¬ 
culable extent,—none are believed by Mr. 
Nietner to be quite free from it. Whole 
estates are seen black with bugs, i. e. with 
the fungus ; and, he asks, “ am I wrong in 
saying that if there was no bug in Ceylon, it 
would at a rough guess produce 50,000 cwts. 
of coffee more than it actually does.’' The 
value of this quantity on the spot being 
about 125,000, this sum represents the 
aggregate of the annual loss by bug sustain¬ 
ed by the Ceylon planters. O^Shaughnessy^ 
page 673. Hooker's Himalayan Journal. Vol, 
11, pages 381-382. 1. Nietner observations 
on the enemies of the cofee trees of Oeylou 
1861. 

FUNDY. Bay of. See Bore. 

FUNIAT. Hind. Quercus annulata. 

FUNIS FELLEUS. See Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 

FUNIS TJNCATUS. See Gambier. 

FUNNUS. Maii. Artocarpus integrifo- 
lia. 

FURAS. Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 

FURFIUN, also Akal-nafzah, also Gholak 
kala. Arab. Euphorbium. 

FURNITURE. The natives of India 
have been long celebrated for the great 
patience and fidelity with which they imitate 
the most elaborate details either of art or 
manufacture, but they are generally defici¬ 
ent in design, and much may still be done to 
infuse artistic taste and boldness of execution 
when better principles of art are brought to 
bear upon this branch of industry. The 
woods used for furniture in Madras are. 

Common Fuiiniture. Caeved and Ornamen- 

1 Chitagong wood. tal Furniture. 

2 Teak wood. 1 Ebony. 

3 Toon. 2 Blackwood, or 

4 Jack. E, I. Rosewood. 

3 Satin wood. 

4 Kiaboca wood. 

1. The Chittagong wood (^Chichrassiatahu- 
laris') is more used at Madras in the making 
of furniture than any other wood. It is 
light, cheap and durable* 

2. The Teak {Tectona grandis) is proba¬ 
bly the most durable of all timbers, it is very 
hard, and very heavy. It is extensively 
used for bullock trunks and for bouse and 
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cftHIp famitnre, for which it is .well adapted, 
as it does not split. 

3. The Toon (Cedrela toona) resembles its 
conpfoners, chittagoni;^ wood and mahogany, 
and is very much used for furniture all over 
the Peninsula. 

4. The Jachvoed (Artocarpus Integr^folla) 
is an excellent timber, at first yellow, but 
afterwards brown, when made into tables 
and well kept it attsins a polish, little infe¬ 
rior to mahogany. In England it is used, as 
well as satin wood, for making backs of hair 
brushesj <fec. 

1. Blade TJhomj^ (Diof^pyros mdanoxylon). 
This well known and much admired wood, 
lignum nigrum, non variegatum ? is very 
hard, lieaVy, and susceptible of a high 
polish. It is seldom obtained of great size. 

2. East Indian Blacl'wood or Rosewood^ is 
an excellent heavy wood, suited for the best 
furniture. It can be procured in large 
quantities, and of considerable size, the wood 
contains much oil. In large panels it is lia¬ 
ble to split. 

3. Satin vjood (Swletcnia cliloroxylon) is 
hard in its character and when polished it is 
Very beautiful and hns a satiny lustre, it is 
much used for picture frameSj rivalling the 
bii'ds eye maple of America. It is occasion¬ 
ally used by cabinet makers for general 
furniture, but it is liable to split, 

4. Sandal vjood. (Santalutn albniii) is found 
in abundance in Mysore and Canara ; it is 
cliiefiy remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, 
which is a preservative against insects. 
It is much used in making workboxc'.s, walk¬ 
ing sticks, penholders, and other small arti¬ 
cles of fine ornament but cannot be procured 
of a large size. 

f). Kiahoca icood (Vierosimrimnu indirnm.) 
Is imported from Singapore. It is beauti¬ 
fully mottled, of dilT'erent tints, evidently 
pi*odncod by excrescences from the tree. The 
wood is chiefly used for inlaying or for mak¬ 
ing desks, sriiifi' boxes, puzzles, Ac. 7h*. 
Cieyhorn M jD., in M E, J. R. of 1805. See 
Blackwood Funiiture. 

FURASH. Hind. Pii:RS. A clnss of menial 
servants employed for inferior offices, as pitch¬ 
ing tents, sweeping out houses, &c., and they 
are always in attendance to execute their 
master’s pleasure< When a native prince 
wishes to punish a servant, it is generally 
perfomled by a Furash ;—properly Fa rash, 
from Farash, Pers. a carpet*— Eraser's Joar- 
ney into Khorasan, 60. 

FURRAH-RUD. A river which, like the 
Murghab and the Tajend, flows from the 
western side of the mountainous and hilly 
country to the north of Herat and Kabah 


FtJRS. 

From the eastern side flow the Helmund, tbd 

S. E. feeders of the Oxus and the N. West^ 
ern feeders of the Kabul river. 

FURROHUR DIN JASAN. Furohur 
amongst the Parsee people, means soul or 
spirit,” and this day is one set apart- by the 
people of this religion for the performance of 
the ceremonies of the dead .—The Farsees. 

FURRUCKABAD. Before the cession 
of Rohilciind to tlie British Government, the 
Furruckabad territory was almost entirely 
surrounded by the dominions of the vizier 
of Ondb. A tribute of Rupees 450,000 was 
paid by tlie Nawab Raees of Furruckabad to 
the Vizier. This tribute was ceded to the 
British Government by the Treaty with the 
vizier of 10th November 1801. The last 
Nawab Raees of Furruckabad, Tufuzzool 
Ilossein, rebelled in 1857. He surrendered 
on 7th January 1859 under the proclamation 
of amnesty. He was convicted and senten¬ 
ced to death and all his property was adjudg¬ 
ed to be confiscated. But it came out on the 
trial, that he had surrendered on promise of 
life, and ho was banished British territories 
for ever* He was carried to Aden and sent 
across the frontier in the direction of Mecca* 
and warned that if ever he set foot on British 
Territory, the sentence of death which had 
been passed upon him will be carried out.—= 
AUc]ieso7i's Treatises^ pp. 36 37, Vol. I. 

FURRUD. Hind. Erythrina Indiea.— 
Lam. 

FURS are the skins of different animals 
with the inner side being converted by a 
peculiar curing process, into a sort of leather, 
and the outer fine liair left. Previously to 
their undergoing tliis process, Furs are 
termed F(dtnf. The far of the flying squirrel 
(Pteroniys petaurista) is of such a very fino 
clescri[)(i()n, that it would excite much inter¬ 
est in Europe. The beautiful furs, from 
Lassa and Digurchee, in TJiibct, are mostly 
obtainable in Kbatmandoo. These two largo' 
cities are great fur de})ots j tlicy are only 
forty marches from Kbatmandoo. 

A very large portion of the Rrtssiati fun 
trade is derived from this part of Thibet, and 
certainly by far the most valuable furs arc 
obtained there. Some of the most beautiful 
dresses made of furs are brotight by the native 
merchants from these cities} and a fur cloak 
with thick silk lining was purchased from 
one of them fdr one hundred and fifty Moree 
rupees^ in English money little more than ten 
pounds. About the beginning of the 19th cen* 
tury^ the fur trade with China amounted to 
Upwards of a million of dollars annually ; but 
later no skins or furs were brought to 
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FUSTEIN. 

Canton; the peltry of the American forests 
command better prices in the Eurm)oan mar¬ 
kets. The amount carried into Cfhina over 
the northern frontier is however still con¬ 
siderable, though no account of the number 
can be obtained. Lambskins of various sorts 
arc much used in the northern parts of the 
country. The importation of cow and ox¬ 
hides is from the Archipelago, but nothing 
definite is known as to its amount. Hon’ble 
Mr, Mormon*8 Compendious Summary^ Sir 
R. Montgou%ery*8 Report on the Trade of the 
Funjab, 

FURSAKH OR PARASANG, Persian, is 
a measure of 3 | Englisli miles. Pottinger 
says 3 J-of a mile* Fottlngevs* Travels^ Bcln- 
ckistan ^ Sind p. 419. 

FU-SANG, M. de Guignes, in his Reclier- 
ches sur les navigations des Chinois, du 
Cote do r Amerique, states that under this 
name, America is accurately described in a 
Chinese work of tlie 5th century as a land 
in the far East. According to M. Paravey, 
however, the Fu sang, described in the Chi- I 
neso Annals, is Mexico, which, he says, was 
known as early as the 6th century of our 
era. Carved figures representing Buddha of 
Java, seated on a Siva’s head, were found 
at Uxmal in Yucatan. 

FUSLIUN. Greek. Plantago ispaglmla) 
Spogel seed. 

FUSTAGNO. It. Fustian, 

FUSTAN. Sr. Fustian. 

FUSTEIN. Dut. Fustian. 


FUSTIAN. 

Fusteiii But. Bumasea Era. 

Futaino Fr. Barchan Poir, 

Barchent Gkr. Fustan Sp. 

Fustagno,Fnistagno, It. 

A cotton sfcnff, wealed or ribbed on one* 
side, Faulkner^ McCulloch, 

FUSTIC. Enq. 


Geolhout Du. 

Boi.s jaune do Bresil Fr. 
Gelbholz Gkr. 

Fustick „ 


Legno giallo de 
Brasilio. It, 

Palo del Brasilio 
marillo. Sp. 


A dye wood, the produce of the Madura 
tinctoria, a large tree of tropical America 
and the west Indies. McOidlochf Tamliuson^ 
Simnionds, 


FUTAINE. Fr. Fustian. 


FU-TAL, Sec Kwang-tung-chi. 

FTJTTEH ALI, a king of Persia. See 
Fatteh-Ali 

FLTTTEHPORB SIKRI was the field 
of battle between Baber and rana Singlm, 
chief of Cliittore when Baber was defeated. 
In 1527, however, rana Singha was over¬ 
thrown in a second engagement Tr. Hindy 
ii p. 1. 

FYZABAD, the capital of Badakhshan,- 
abandoned in Wood’s time, but reocoiipied 
by Mir Shah. yule\s Cathay. I page 235. 

FYZABAD a town in Oadh. A copper 
plate of date S. 1243 A. D. 1187 was found 
here, in which mention is made of the Yai.s- 
shiiava religion and of Lakshmi and of 
the lihator princes of Canouj. See Inscrip¬ 
tions. 
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GABET. 

G. This letter is used in most of tlie lan¬ 
guages of Soathern Asia, but with the hai*d 
sound as before a,e,i,o,u, in gardener, got, 
gild, golph, gun. There is not apparently any 
Eastern tongue, in which it has tlio soft 
sound of the languages of Europe, before e 
and i, as in general, geometry, gin, giorno, 
Gerusalemme. In writing Eastern words, 
therefore, this letter, where it occurs,presents 
similar difficulties to tho letter C, which 
Europeans make interchangeable with 
K. as in Cashmir, Kashmir, Cabul, Kabul, 

** Gehoon” Hlnd^ wheat, which has the. 
hard sound, might, by a native of Europe 
be pronounced, erroneously, Jehuii, and 
“ Gen too” a word derived from tho Por¬ 
tuguese, and pronounced Jentoo, might 
be, erroneously, prorioniiccd hard. The 
Arabic “Jab’l,” a mountain, is pronounced 
“ Gabal” by the Northern Arabs. “ Ginti.” 
Jldu/,amuster, “Gird” Bltid Pen^, a round or 
circle, are alike hard. Tlio English letters 
“ gli” are generally to bo pronounced sepa¬ 
rately in Eastern tongues, asif written “ g’h,’ 
but in tho Arabic and taken from it into Per¬ 
sian and Hindustani there is a separate letter 
which has a combined softened guttural 
sound of “(/A” as Ghulam, a slave. 

GAARLA PH ALL A. Malkal. Ana- 
mirta coecnlns. W. (md A 

GAARTO. a town near the source of the 
Indus. See Yak. 

GAB. Emits of Diospyros embryopteris, 
the size of a small orange ; deep green, with a 
rusty dust; strongly astringent and mucila¬ 
ginous.— Irvine^ Med. Top. 

GAB, also Gad, also Gondori. IIiNO. 
Curdia serraia. 

GABA. Tel. Dcsmndinm colliunra, 
Wall .— W. le. 272.—De.sm. latifoliura, IV. and 
—Hedysarum coll. R. iii. 349. 

G ABA-GAB A, MALAV,tho midrib of palm- 
leaves, of tlio leaf of tho sago palm, inucli 
used throughout the Moluccas for buildings 
and fencing. Atop is thatcli made of the 
fringe of palm leaves, donlilcd down and 
sewed'on sticks or lathes of bamboo, — Joiirn. 
of the ImL Arch. Vol. VI. No. 0. 

GABAR. H. properly “ Ghalfr” Pers. 

A person not a mahomedan, in general, 
but commonly a Zoroastrian, a Parsi or 
fire worshipper. See Gab’r. 

G.ABAS AN. Be NO, a tanner. 

GABBU NELLI. Tj5L. Premna longifo- 
lia, jR. iii, 79 also given to other species of 
Prrmaa. 

GxABBA. Hind, carpets, 

G AB13I-LAL. Tel. a Bat. 

GAB 1)1, Mar. A fisherman. 

GABET. M. M. Hue and Gabet by 
a route, hitherto, so far as we know, 
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GACHCHA CHETTU. 

I quite unexplored by any European, passed 
among the mountains north or Bootan and 
' Ava, and so made their way due east to the 
plains of “ tho Central Flowery Lahd.^' M. 
Hue wrote an accouut of his travels.—-Pnw- 
sep's Tibef Tartary and Mongolia^ pp. 32, 33. 

GAB-NUL. Beng. Bengal reed, Am- 
phidonax Bengalensis. 

GABOORA. A river near DInagepore. 

GABRIEL or jibrael, according to 
mahomedan belief, the angel who has charge 
of all created tilings. 

GAB’R. Pkrs. a fire worshipper: any 
non-believer in maliomedanism. According to 
the manuscript dictionary, Burhan-i-Kattea, 
Gab’r is used in the sense of Miigb,•which 
signifies a “ Fire-worshipper.” Gab’r mani- 
i-Magh bashiid, keh atash puriist ast. This 
is sometimes written, and very often pro¬ 
nounced Gavr, by a change of letters fre¬ 
quent in Persian, as in other languages. 
“ Gavr,” wo learn from tho dictionary 
Jehangiri, means “ those fire-worshippers 
who observe the religion of Zardusht, for 
Zoroaster), and they are also called ‘Mugh.^ 
r)ut Origen, in the third century, defending 
Christianity against Celsus, an Epicurean, 
who had alluded to tho mysteries of Alithra, 
uses Kaber as equivalent to Persians. “Let 
Celsus know,” says ho “that our prophets 
have not borrowed any thing from the 
Persians or Kabirs.” {Ornj. contr. Cels^ 
Llh. VI. p. 291. CantaJ). 1G58.) A Jewish 
writer, quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Relig. Vet. 
Pers. Cap XXTX.) declares that tho 
Persians call their priests (in the plural) 
Chaberin, (or Khaberin) whilst the 
singular Chaber or Khaber (occurring in 
tlie Talmud), is explained by Hebrew 
commentators, as signifying Parsai, or 
Persian.s. On this subject Hadrian Reland 
has olfered some I’emarks, in Dissert. IX, 
do Persicis Talmudicis. (See his “ Dissert. 
Aliscell. Part II. p. 297. Traj ad Rben. 
170(.)). Dr. Hyde, however, as above cited, 
thinks that Chaher or Chaver, denoted both 
a priest and a layman. Ouseley’s Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 150. 

GACCHA. Sans. Andropogon iwaran- 
cusa. 

GACHCHA CHETTU. Tel. Guilan- 
fllna bonduc, L. The hindus, from tho hos¬ 
tile and unapproachable character of this 
plant, compare it to a miser in the following 
pad yam ; 



GADDAH. 

Jf a miser dwell near a liberal man, lie will 
die rafcber than remain a witness of his gene¬ 
rosity like the Gaclichd under the Kalpa 
vrihsha (or celestial tree of desire). Ve- 
mana. i. 7. FI. Andh. 

GACH. Hind. Mortar, plaster, fine plas¬ 
ter ; plaster of Paris. 

GACHCHA or G OT. Amongst the Jains 
of Southern India, there are castes or classes, 
called by these two terms. See Jain. 

GACH MIRICH. Bkng. Capsioum an- 
Uuuin. Linn ; also C. Nepalonsis 

GACHNI-MITTL Hind. A soft, saponino, 
drab colored, clay, or earth. 

GApINCUJjUS, a genns of birds of tlie 
Snb-family Geciniino and family Picuhn, in 
which are six sub-families as under : 

Fam, Picidae. 

Suh favL Campephilenoa, C gon, U> sp. 
J Campephilus, viz., 2 Horniccrcus, 4 Flemilo- 
phus, 3 Chrysocolaptos, 2 Brachypterus, 
Tiga. 

Sah-fam. Gccininne, 4 gen. 10 sp. viz., 
12 Gecinus, 1 Gaciiiculus, 3 Meiglyptes, 
3 Microptermis. 

Sah-fmn. Picina), 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 
I Dryocophus, 14 Picas. 

Sub-favi. Picumuinte, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 
I Piciiinnus, 2 Sasia, 

S'lih-fam. Ynneinao, 1 gon. 1 sp. viz., 
1 Yutix torquilla. 

Suh-fain. Indicatoriinc, 1 gen. I sp* viz., 
I Indicator xautlionoius. See Birds, page 
470 . 

GAD, the Babylonian god of destiny. 

GADA. Hind. A club. See Gadha, 

GADAMU. Tel. A Bear. 

GADANG. Jav. Musa paradisaica, the 
Plantain. 

GA DAN-Q CASTILA. Bali. Carica 
papa 3 ’a, Linn. 

GADA PURiJiTA. Beng. Boerhaavia 
procumbens. 

GADARIA, also Giiduria. B eng. a shop- 
herd from Gadar or Gadiir a sheep, the Gad^ 
aria shepherds of tlie N. \V. Provinces have 
several divisions who do not eat tog’ether nor 
intermarry, The younger brother marries 
the widow of the elder brother, elder brothers 
do not marry the widow of a younger bro¬ 
ther.— WlLson. See Gaddi. 

GADDA. Tel. Any edible root. 

GAODA. Tel. An egg ; the testis. 

GADDA-GHAL is a punishment un¬ 
known ill any but the hiridu code; the 
hieroglyphic import) appears on pillars, and 
must be seen to bo nmlerstood. 

GADDA GORU. Tel. Scutia iiidica. 

GADDAH. Hin. The terminal head of 
the date palm, eaten as a vegotable. 


GADKUJI. 

GADDA KANDA. Tel. Colocosia es» 
culenta, Schott. Calla calyptratn, R. iii. 514, 

GADDA NELLI. Tkl. also Badumaru, 
Celtis (Sponia) oriental is, L. 

GADDA PISINIKE. Tel. or Dbataki 
kusumamu, Grisloa tomeiitosa, R, 

GADDA PUTIKE. Tel. or Bandimuru- 
gudn. Gotonia floribunda, R. 

, GADDI. A hill shepherd, about Kangra 
and elsewliere. See Gadaina. 

GxVDDT JANUMU. Tel. Sorghum cor- 
nuum, Wilhl Andropogon cer. R. I. 270. A. 
laxus R. I. 271* Roxb’s two sp. appear to re¬ 
fer to the samo plant, 

GADDI SlUNGAR. Hind. Clionopodi- 
urn. 

GADRRWA. Hind. Erythrina arbore.s- 
ceiis. 

GADES had a temple of Melkarth, where 
his symbol was an ever-burning tire. See 
Baal. 

GADh'LY Eng. (Estriim. Lat. ' 

G ADD’HA, Hind. An ass. 

G ADI I A. FiiiSD. A club, a mace, occa» 
sionally pourtrayed in the liands of Siva 
and Vishnu. See Siva, Vislinu. 

GADHAPURNA. Beng. Boerhaavia 

diandria. 

GADirr. A hiiidn sovereign’s throne, a 
pillow. ‘‘The cusliion,” by which a Raj¬ 
poot throne is designated.— Tod's Rajadlian, 
VvL /. p MOI. See Cadi. 

GADHINA. Beng. Allium ascalonicum. 
^■'Roxh. 

GADI. Hind. (1) A cushion, a por¬ 
ter’s knot, a pad; (2) tobacco twisted up 
into a rope for sale ; (3) a seat of honor; 
the cushion of the throne. Succession to a 
kingly dignity, or to the office of chief ma- 
liarit of a temple, is called sucooeding to the 
gadi, and the occupant is said to be gadi 
ni.shin.” Wilson describes it as the spiri¬ 
tual throne of the founder of a hiudu sect: 
the pillow at the original site of the sect; the 
pillow or seat of tlie primitive teacher, the 
spiritual throne. A gadi, is literalIv’, a 
cushion, and is placed on a rich carpet on the 
ground and forms the hindu throne. To bo 
laised to or seated on the Gadi, is equivalent 
to being raised to the throne. See Gadi. 

GADI BUNI. Beng. syn. of Triaiithe- 
ma dccandra. — Lhin. 

GADI ^ CHIKKUDU KAYA. Tel. 
Rhynchosia medicaginca, 7). 0.—lY. ^ A. 
733.—Dolichos med. R. iii. 315. 

GADIDHii, See Clupeida). Fishes. 

GADIDE GADAPARA, Aristolochia 
bracteata, Retz.— H. iii. iOO. 

GADIDE-GADDA, Tel. Aristolochia 
bracteata, Retz. Roxh* 

GADKUJI. Hind. Pyrus variolosa* 



GABTRI 

GADIMT DONDA PENDALAM. Tel. 
also Niluva pendalum, Disocorea alata, L. 

GADAPATI. The chief of a body of reli¬ 
gious nieudicjiiits. 

GADI SUGANDHI. Ticl. or Siigandhi- 
pala, Heniidesrmis indicus, R. Br. 

GAUiRG. ]\[alay, Elephant's task, ivory. 

GADJANTERGARH. a fortress in the 
southern JVJahiatta country in L. 15® 44' 
N. L, 75® 56/ E The plain nt the foot of 
the fort is 1,996 feet above the sea. Schl, 
Herm. 

GADUS. Lat. Cod. See Fishes. 

GAD VASSAL. Allium rubelluTu. 

GAEK W AR. The Gack war family,sprang 
in 1720, from DaniniMji Gnokwar Shanisher 
Bahadur an oflicer under Kliandi Rao Holkar, 
and they ruled till the ireaty with the Brit.isli 
Government in 1802. .In 180B, Col. Alexander 
Walker, then Resident at the Gaekvvar’s 
court, wa.s able to arrange for payment to 
tlie Gaokwar, from ton Raj])oot clnefs, of a 
certain fixed sum as snzerninty. When the 
Peiahwa v/as overthrown in 1817, the Bri¬ 
tish succeeded that power in the chief con¬ 
trol. An annual tribute in the proporfion of 
-|rds to tlie British Governmonb and -Jvd to 
the Gaekwnr. The tributaries are called 
Talukdars of vvliom there ai-e 224 and oacli of j 
Tvhorn possesses exclusive jurisdiction in liis j 
own district, and only the Grasaia and ^Inl i 
Gi’a.ssia are allowed to litigute with their rul- j 
ing chiefs. Those are spiung either from 
cadets of the ruling tribe or from proprietors 
of lands which they seized and now defend 
with all the proverbial tenacity of the Rajput, 
who freely gives and takes life for acres. 

The territories of the Gaekwar have an 
area of 4,699 S([u,'ir 0 miles, with a population 
of 1,710,404 and an annual revenue of 
£600,000. acres. Tho'))ias rrinse.p's Antiqui¬ 
ties^ p. 286 aud 287. Sec India, Kattyawar. 
Mahratta Governments in India. 

Gu^RTNERA GARDNERI. Thw. A 
tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 5,000 to 7,000 
feet.— Thiu. bjnum. pi'. Zei/l. p. 202. 

G^ERTNERA RACEMOSA. Roxb. 
Maltilata, Hind. I Vcdala chettii, Tel. 

Madholata, Sans, j 

This is a fine and fragrant flowered creep¬ 
er, and very hardy. A fine specimen runs 
over some trees in the Dowlat bagh at 
Ajmeer.— Gcal, Med. top. p. 192. Wight in 
leones, gives also G. Konigii. 

GAETRI. A brief invocation used by 
hindus, as a prayer. That usually alluded 
to, under this term, is the Gaetri-muu- 
tram and is considered to be the most sa- 
eved verso in the Vedas. In the nalui*e 


GAHLOT. 

worship of the Vedas, the sun was wor¬ 
shipped under the designation Savitri, This 
prayer is supposed to be known to brahmans 
only.They are taught it when they receive 
the sacred string; and they are enjoined never 
to communicate it to any other sect. Its 
Sanscrit words are O’m j Bhurbhuva ssu- 
vahii. O’m ! ^ Tatsa Vit’hru varennyanr. 
B’liargo devassya clhiniahi dhiyo yonaha 
pratcho duyath. O’m! Earth, air, heaven. 
O’m! let u.s meditate on the supreme splen¬ 
dour of the divine sun. May lie illuminate, 
our mind.s. See Gayatri, Hindu, Surya. 

GAFFA'r near Debra Tabor in Amliara, 
where the l^hiropean workmen of the em¬ 
peror resided,— James. Sec Semitic races. 

Gx4GAH, Jav. a rice field “ gagah,” 
“ sawah,” ‘Gipar,” are rice fields differing 
in the mode of cultivation adopted in them, 

GAYGARKAND. Hind. Astragalus 

miilticeps. 

GAGAT, also Gagata.. Grr. also Lus- 
trino, Ir. also Gagus. Lat. Jet. 

GAGGERA OIILTTU. Tkl. The Sans, 
syns. «are Kathinjara, and Kutheraka, which 
signify Ocininm sanctum. 

GAGGARYURMI. Hind. Rhododen- 

dron eampanalatum, 

GAGH-GHO. A long shirt worn by 
Baluch women, 

GAGLI. Hind. (1) Doliclios uniflorus, 
(2) Arum colocasia. 

1 GAGRA. Hind. A subdivision of the 
I Bhangior sweeper caste. — Wihon. 
j GAGRA. Hind. Solannm gracilipes. 

I GAGY. In about lat. 0®, 25' S. in the 
Gillolo passage, is an island of considerable 
I extent and moderately elevated.— Horshurgh, 

^ GAHAI. Hind. Be?Ties of Eleagnus 
oonferta; the Kankol of Hazara and else¬ 
where. 

GAHALAYA. An outcast predatory race, 
near Matelle in Ceylon who acted as execu¬ 
tioners in tlie times of the Kandyan kings, 

The people of the low lands on the coast 
I of Ceylon are of a Tamulian or Dravidian 
stock. Those of Kandy, with their habits 
of polyandry would seem, to be allied to the 
people of Coorg. The Gahalaya, Rhodia and 
Veddah are wild, out-oast races dwelling in 
the forests and unfrequented parts.— Ten^ 
i nent. 

G AH ARB A. A resin used in Benares in 
making lacquer ware. 

GAHARU. Malay also Alua-tan, also 
I Alivah, Aloes. 

! GAHARWAR. One of the 36 royal 
races of Rajputs settled atKanoj. Wilson. 

GAHLOT. A Rajput tribe in the N, W. 
of India, The Sisodya are a branch of the 
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^bl0i5, and the rajah of Udyaparia a 8i- 
abdya.--Tri?tf(m. See Oehlot. 

; v&AHJtU, MAiiAT. Aloe Indica. Moyle, 
GAHEU, Malav, Japan, also Kay a gahrn 
Aprallocha wood. Eagle wood. 

GAl, fliND. A cow. Gai Goru. Hind* 
Horned catfcle. 

GAIRUN. Dijk. Bezoar; Calculus cysti- 
cus. 

GAJ. Ah affluent of the Beas river. 
GAJA chin no. Tkl. Celastras mon- 
tana, Roxb. — TT. and A, W, le. 

GAHUN. Hind. Wheat, Triticum »sti- 
vum. 

GAILLARDIA PICTA, Flowering plants 
chiefly from North America, may be grown in 
any garden soil and may be increased by 
dividing the roots, common everywhere; the 
scent of some of the species is unpleasant.— 
Midd/ell, 

GAINA. a dwarf variety of the Bos In- 
dicus, or Indian bullock. 

GAINGOOL. Hind. 

Panam calang, Tam. Tati kalangoo, Tel. 

Is the young plant or shoot of the brab 
palm tree Borassus flabellitbrmis. It is 
boiled and eaten by common people. To ob¬ 
tain it they dig a hole, about three feet deep, 
in which they put the stone of the fruit and 
cover it up with eai’th: about a year after¬ 
wards it is dug out and the plant or shoot 
then produced is called Gaingoo). 

GAITRI. See Gaetri, Hindoo, Surya, 
Zpuar. 

GAJA, Malay. Sansc. Elephant. 

GAJA CHINNI. Ticl. Celastims montana, 

B. 

GAITA. A wild tribe in the Rajah- 
mundri district.— Wilson, 

GAJANGI. Tel. Pandanus odoratissi-! 

GAJA NIMMA. Tel. Citrus berga- 
mia, var. The Toha^nihu of Bengal. 

GAJANUMIJ. A name of the bindu 
deity Ganesa, it means elephant face. See 
Ganesa. 

GAJA-PATI. a sovereign race that rul¬ 
ed in Orissa, but little is known of them. The 
name means *Mord of the elephant.” In the 
Northern Circars, Chicacole and Rajah- 
mundry were the capitals of thejAndhra sove¬ 
reigns, a race anterior to the Christian era. 

A more exact knowledge of these and 
of the early buddbisb princes ofVegi or Vengi 
Besam, who reigned at Dara Nagara on the 
Kistna, near Amaravati and at Yengipuram 
the exact site of which is not yet known, is 
an important desideratum, only likely to be 
obtained from an investigation of their 
raonumeptal and architectural remains. i 


GAIiAGAI^’A. 

The Blalinga Chalukya power ^ledAt Ra 
jahmundry,and throughout the Northern Oir 
cars. Extant sasanams and sculptured re¬ 
mains exhibit several alternations of superi¬ 
ority between them and the Gajapati of 
Orissa. 

The Ganapati or Kakateya dynasty rul¬ 
ed at Warangul. Though near the fron¬ 
tier, and now in the Nizam’s territory, it was 
once the capital of great part of the N. Cir¬ 
cars. 

Of the Reddies of Condavir little is 
known. 

The succession of the buddbisb race 
by the Chalukja of Rajahmundry, the 
subsequent sway of the Ganapati, Venia 
Reddi and Rayel of Bijanagar, together 
with their contests and the various relations 
between them, are little known and may be 
amply elucidated by existing remains. 

' GAJA PIPPALI, Sansc. Scindapsus 
I officinalis,— Schott. 

GAJA PUSHPAMIJ. Sansc. Mesua Sp. 
GAJBEL. Hind. The elephant creeper, 
Bauhinia racemosa. 

GAJAR. Hind. (1) Dauens carota, 
(2) pahaii gajar, Hind. Eryrigiiim planum. 
GAJELl. See Kelat, page 4S9. 

GALL Tkl. Grislea tomontosa, R. 
GAJJARA. See Inscriptions, page 388. 
GAJJARA GADDALU. Tel. Daucus 
carota, L. —Carrot. 

GAJLHALLT, or Gazzelhalli, in L. 
11® 33’ N, L. 77f> 1’ E, in the Nilgiris, on the 
left bank of the Moyar, N. E. of Ubakamand 
is 5948 ft. above the sea.— Scott. 

GAJNA or GAYNI. An ancient name 
of Cambay. 

GAJPIPALI. Hind. Plantago araplexi- 
caulis. 

G A JUBA. Leaves and triangular stalks 
of a small succulent plant, brought from 
Bombay, heating, and used as a purge.— 
Ge)i. Med. Top* p. 135. 

GAJU-BAM. Hind. Anisomeles Mala- ^ 
barica. 

GAJU CHETTU. . Tel. Solanum ru- 
brum, Mill. 

GAJU GUM. Gum of the Cashew tree. 

GAJ’M. Tam. A cloth measure. See 
Gaz ; G uz. 

GAJUR, Hind. Daucus carota, Carrot. 
GAL. Hind. Goitre. 

GAL. Hind. Pers. Pennisetum Ifcali- 
cum. Panicum Italioum. 

GALAGA. Tel. Tephrosia racemosa. 
GALA-GALA. Malat, pitch. 

GALAGARA, Tisi;.* Eclipfca prosfcl’atli. 

— Roxb, 
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GAI^GAL* 

GAJiAM.BUTTEfR. A reddish white solid 
oil obtained from Bassia batyraoea.—&»»»>»- 
ond's Diet. 

GALANGA Dur. Esa. Pr. Bat. Galangal. 
GALANGA ALBA. See Galangal. 


GALAlfGA K. 1 EMPPERI. 
Krempferia galanga. 
GALANGAL. Eng. 


Kust-talkh, 
Kholflingan, * 
LatUk'^on, 
Q^aik^ Dut. 

V 

GaJgant, 


Ar. 

ti 

Chin. 
Eng. Fr. 
Lat. 
Geb. 


Colenjun, 

Langkwas 

Langkwe, 

Kalgan, 

Kolanjana, 


Sjn. of 


Guz. Hind^ 
Malay. 

if 

Ilu». 

Sans, 


A brown tuberose root, with a faint am- 
matic smell, and pungent taste, like a mix¬ 
ture of pepper and ginger. It is supposed 
to have been introduced by the Ambs, but 
it was previously mentioned by ^lEtiua. The 
plant which yielded this root was long un¬ 
known, and it has been supposed to be that of 
a pepper, of an Iris, of Acorus calamus, or to 
be the Acorua of the ancients. Kmmpferia 
galanga was so called from it.s aromatic 
roots being supposed to be the true Galan¬ 
gal. The tubers of Cyperus longus were 
sometimes substituted, and called English 
GalangaU Two kinds, the large and the 
small galangal, are described j these are 
usually considered to be derived from the 
same plant at different stages of its growth, 
but Dr. Ainslie, in his ‘ Materia Indica,* in¬ 
sists upon the greater value of the lesser, as 
this is warmer and more fragrant, and there¬ 
fore highly prized in India. The plant pro¬ 
ducing it is a native of China, and the Reve- 
rend Mr. Williams says that the root is 
sent from China to India; and that there are 
two sorts the greater and the smaller, obtain¬ 
ed from different plants, the best of which 
is the smaller, procured from the Maranta 
galanga. This is of a reddish color, abont 
two inches long, of a firm texture though 
light, and possessing an acrid, peppery taste, 
and a slight aromatic smell. The larger is 
from a different plant (Kiumpferia galanga), 
and inferior in every respect. Both are used 
as spicery, and tp some degree in Europe as 
well as India. The greater Galangal has 
long been known to be the produce of a 
Scitamineous plant, the Galanga major of 
Rumphius (‘ Herb. Amb.’ 5. t. 63), which 
is the Alpinia galanga of Willdenow, a native 
of China and the Malayan Archipelago. 
Several species of this genus have roots with 
somewhat similar properties. Thus Alpinia 
alba and A. Chinensia are much used by the 
Malays and Chinese ; the fprmer has hence 
been called Galanga alba of Koenig; and the 
kttfjr has ail aromatic root with an acrid 
5 jSaYOur. The fragrant root erf 


GALBANUM OFiTCINALB. 

Alpinia nutans is sometimes brought ,tq> 
England, according to Dr. Roxburgh, for 
Galanga major. Its leaves, when bruised, 
have a strong smell of cardamoms, and the 
cardamomum plant is frequently placed in 
this genus, but has been rearranged tinder 
Elettaria. According to Dr. Honigberger 
(p. 278) the natives of Lahore are of opinion 
that the root of Piper betel fpan-ki-jar) is 
what the Persians call Koolian, which is the 
Indian Galanga. Galanga root is a good 
deal used in China, and forms an article of 
commerce* fetching in the London market 
from 12s. to 16s. per cwt. in bond. Its 
taste is peppery and aromatic. Externally 
the color of the root-stocks is reddish brown^ 
internally pale reddish white 1,28G cwt. of 
Galangal root, valued at 2,880 dollars, was 
exported from Canton in 1850.— iV'd/iam-s* 
Middle Kingdoniy Vol. II. page 400. Rnyle, 
Roxh.^Bng. Cyc.p. 012. Simmond^sComml. JRro^ 
ductsy p. 412. 

GALAMGA MAJGR. Rumph. sjm. of Al¬ 
pinia galanga. See Galangal. 

GALANGxA MALACCENSIS. Rumph. 
syn. of Alpinia malaccensis.— Roscoe, 

GALANGAM. Jav. An irrigation trench. 

GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, almost every 
indigenous living thing is peculiar to them. 
Admiral Fitzroy mentions that while one 
side of them is covered with verdure, the 
other aspects are barren and parched.—• 
Wallaccy p. 10. 

GALAR-TORI. Hine>. Trichosanthea 
angiiina. 

GALATIANS,from the Greek,Gala, Milk. 
Goala, herdsman in Sanscrit. TaKariKoi, Gala¬ 
tians, or Gauls, and xfXn Celts allowed to 
be the same, would be the shepherd races, 
the pastoral invaden’s of Europe. See Gaola. 

GALBANUM. Eno. Pr. Lat. 


Barzucl, 

Muttorharz, 

Xoi\j3aj/rj 

(’hclbenoh, 

Birija, 


Ar. 

Gkr. 

Gu. 

Hrb. 

Hind. 


Kinneh.ka-Qond, 

Galbauo, 

Pirznd, 

Birzud, 


Hind. 

It. 

Pers. 


The plant producing this gum resin is still 
undetermined. It has been supposed to bO 
obtained from the Ferula ferulago, also from 
the Galbanum officinale Dow, of the^ tribe 
Silerinee, also from the Opoidia galbanifera 
of the tribe SmyrnesB. It occurs in com¬ 
merce in agglutinated plastic masses. It is 
hob, acrid and bitter and in properties re¬ 
sembles asafetida, but weaker.^ Jl/oOullocth 
Royle HI, O'Shaughnmey, Uc Olelland, 
GALBANUM OPEICINALB. Dox. 

Nahel, Arab. I Gir-Khafc, pjlBg 

Kinneh, PsRs. 1 

This plant ha^ from the seeds, been sir- 
mised by ProfessorDon,to be of the tribe Sile- 
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Fernla ferula^, ff. galbanifom, (Nees 
ai^d Eberxnaier) of the coasts of tho Medi- 
teipraneaii, the Oaucasns, Ac. yields copious¬ 
ly a secretion which dx'ies into a gum resin, 
mippoaed by some to be galbanum^ but Pro¬ 
fessor Don states that galbanum is yielded 
by quite a .different genus, called by him 
Galbanum officinale. Little is positively 
known about the plant which furnishes the 
galbanum of the druggists, but in the opi¬ 
nion of the best botanists it is not obtained 
from the Bubon galbanum or Ferula fetu- 
lago of most Pharmacopceiee. The gum resin 
is obtained by incisions in the root and 
stems; tbe juice is cream-coloured, and soon 
concretes into a solid mass.— Eng. Gyc. Hogg. 
p. 388. O'Shaughiessy^f. 387. 

QALBOJA. Hind. Pinas Gerardiana. 

GALEECHA. Hind. A woollen oi' cot¬ 
ton carpet or rug. 

GALEDUPA AEBOREA. 

Knrmeja, Hind. | Kenja, Chetta Hind. 

A very common tree in Tenasserim and 
Pegu, more especially in the Prome district. 
The seed may be collected in any quantity, 
it is a large seed and an oil^ “KarUnga ka- 
tel** is expressed from it. Which is used in 
Bengal for burning, and medicinally as a 
liniment. Wight in leones, gives also G. 
elUptica and piscidia.—Dr. UcOldland. 

GALEDUPA INDICA. Lam. 

Pongaraia glabra. Vent.\ Dalechampaarborefa. 
feurm^a, Hind. I Kainiga, Tel. 

AoDja, „ I 

A very large timber tree, fi*om 40 to 50 
feet high, common all over the Indian pe¬ 
ninsula, in Bengal, Ac. It flowers during 
the hot season, and tho seeds ripen towards 
the close of the year. They yield a Useful 
cil. Its wood is light, White, and firm, and 
serves for a variety of economic purposes. 
Branches stuck in the ground grow readily^ 
grass and every thing else grows well un¬ 
der its shade.— Mr. Eohdes MSS\ 

GALEDUPA TETRAPETALA. Acorn- 
tnon tree of Tenasserim and Burmsb, more 
especially in the Prome district. Its seeds 
yield an oil for burning and the flowers a 
flne red dye.—Dr. McOlelland. 

GALEEM. Arab. Carpets. 

GALEGA. A genus of plants belonging 
to tbe LeguminossB, tolerably ornamental. 
As they form a bush of small size they re- 
qlaive room when planted out, the colours are 
ihostly blue and white. Wight in leones gives 
Galega Heyneafla, incana, pentaphylla, and 
spinosa. And G. coernlia; colonila; lancess- 
folia, and purpurea are syns. of T. purpurea. 


Sttlplnimt of JlNd* 

Bloiglanz, Gkju 


QMtmL 

GALENA. 

Lead Glance, Uno. 

Lead ore, „ 

Plomb sulfare, Pr. Gr.I 

This is the richest ore of lead, and froiri 
which that metal is chiefly obtained. As met 
with in commerce it is in heavy,shining, black, 
or bluish lead coloured cubical masses; 
having a great resemblance to the sulphuret 
of antimony. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1857, a rich ore of argentifei'ous galena 
Was exhibited from Martaban by Dr. Bran¬ 
dis, granulai’, or in minute crystals, with 
silver passing through it in tliready veins; 
This ore, assayed by Dr. Scott, contains about 
80 per cent, of silver lead. But tbe quantity 
of silver was found to vary in the portion 
examined from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton 
of ore. It is impossible therefore to say 
what its commercial value may be, unless an 
average sample were obtained, but if the ore' 
exists in any quantity and of tbe same qua¬ 
lity as that examined, it is a most valuable 
one, and would be well worth working by 
Pattenson’s mode for separating the silver 
crystallization, by careful slow cooling, and 
ns the process proves remunerative where 
only 7 ounces of silver can be obtained from 
a ton of metal. This is probably tho ore re¬ 
ferred to by tho Rov. Francis Mason, a. m. in 
his publication on the natural productions 
of Bnrmah, where he says the limestone of 
tlie Provinces probably contains large quan¬ 
tities of lead. Ill the valley of the Salweit 
there is a rich vein of argentiferoits galena^ 
which is reported to appear on tlie surface. 
A specimen that Dr. Morton sent to Eng¬ 
land for analysis, was said to be a yery valu¬ 
able mineral, and destined to make a for¬ 
tune for some one. Professor Mitchell in 
the certificate that lie furnished Dr. Morton 
of the analysis, says it contains Load, Sul¬ 
phur, Silver, Gold (traces) Lime, Magnesia, 
Iron, Silica, and Carbonic Acid. It; is a 
.sulphuret of lead or galena. The quantity 
of lead and silver appears to be considera-^ 
ble, but there was not sufficient of tbe mine¬ 
ral to estimate either.” In a small hand 
specimen from Martaban, the amount of 
ver was found to vary in different portions 
of it, the per centage of lead being about 75; 
In the first trial the silver was found to 
amount to about 70 ounces to tbe ton of 
ore ; but in the second to not less than 800 
ounces in the ton, or a little less than 1 per 
cent. Mr. O'Reiley states that tbe carbo¬ 
nate of lead exists near the head waters of 
the Hoiragdaram. Another locality from 
which ^lena was exhibited Was tbeDhoneTa- 
look, Knrnool, from- which galena in very 
large blocks has be^ obtained; one piece 
measured about 18 inches in diameter and 
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tifeiglied upwards of 3 cwt. This dre, cAre- 
fallj tested by Dr. Sootfc some years ago, 
was then found to contain from 53 to 70 
percent, of lead but no silver; it was also 
tried at the Mint and yielded a large per 
centage of lead. It has been used for some 
years at the Madras School of Arts for glaz¬ 
ing pottery and answers well for that pur¬ 
pose, though it is found to succeed better 
when reduced to the form of minium, and 
then ground with felspar and an alkali. It 
was brought to notice by Captain J. G. 
Russell and occurs in large quantities and 
in blocks of great size in the vicinity of 
Kurnool. Its history is interesting. It was 
discovered accidentally by the late ex-Na- 
waub of Kurnool, in digging a well. The 
re-examination of the first specimen of the 
Kurnool ore proved it to contain upwards 
of 1 per cent, of silver, or 374 ounces in the 
ton, the quantity of lead and silver together 
being only 45 per cent, which was occasion¬ 
ed by there being a considerable quantity of 
gangue disseminated through the portion 
examined. Another specimen, given by Col. 
Cotton and also said to be from Kurnool, 
was found to conttiin 175 oz. 3 dwts. in tlio 
ton. A specimen of this unwashed ore was 
again analysed by Dr. Scott in 1859 and 
when fused with carbonate of soda and 
nitrate of potash, produced about 60 per cent, 
of metallic lead. The resulting lead, on 
being coupolled, furnished a bead of silver 
weighing 1T8 grs. which is equivalent to 
96*64 oz. in the ton of ore, or 165*76 oz. in 
the ton of metal. In the recent researches of 
Malagah and Dorochet they have found that 
when sulphide of silver is associated with 
the sulphides of other metals, it is always 
unequally distributed. Among the metallic 
ores holding the promise of being market¬ 
able, are a rich ore of galena or sulphuret of 
lead from Jungumrazpillay in the vicinity of 
Cuddapah. This ore is rich in silver, and is 
worked by, the Natives on this account, but 
all the lead is wasted and the silver is obtain¬ 
ed by a tedious, clumsy, and expensive pro¬ 
cess. Galena is found at RupiofKulu in the 
Kangra district, associated with quartz, 
also in the Khagula in the Shaphur district; 
in the Kashmir country and in Kandahar. 
Fowell, Hand hook Boon. Frod, Puvjahf 
p. 54. JLf.B.J.K. 0/1857. 

GALEODES. a genus of spiders, of 
which species occur in Central Asia, Tartary 
and in the Himalaya. The Lycosa or Taran- 
tuloides singoriensis (or Aranea tarantula 
of Pallas) ; and the “Scorpion-spiders'* 
common on the steppes, are the Galeodes 
afanoides (Phalangium arauoides of Pallas). 
The a congener common in 


GALEODES VOEAX. 

Afghanistan, ^as thei^ mistikcii for the 
‘Tarantula* by Elphinatone. Both, hat 
more especially the Galeodes (or Solpuga), 
are celebrated for their bites, reputed to be 
envenomed *, but this is now denied 1^ natu¬ 
ralists. 

This very formidable and most voracious 
‘ Tiger of the Spider class,’ is a terriUe peat 
in some parts, as especially on the Astra^an 
steppe, where its bite is much dreaded by 
the Kalmuks, who call it the ‘ black widow* 
(belbussan charra). Messrs. Zwick and Schill 
two German missionaries employed by the 
Russian Bible Society, notice those crea¬ 
tures, as a plague of no mean order. 
They harbour chiefly under the tufts of 
wormwood, and about the bones which are 
always to be found near a Kalmuk habita¬ 
tion, and also at the mouth of the deserted 
nests of the Spermophilus citillus, where 
they collect a sort of bed of leaves.** On 
one occasion—“ a Kalmuk' had been 
bitten on the back in his bed, about half an 
hour before, by one of these creatures, which 
he had killed and preserved. The man’s 
back was swollen to a considerable distance 
round the part, and water trickled from his 
mouth. Near the same hut they saw a camel 
with the body exceedingly swollen by the 
bite of one of these poisonous spiders. Not 
long after,they saw a number of camels which 
had been bitten, in the same state, and no¬ 
body seemed to apply any remedy. Of the 
animal creation, the camels seem to suffer 
most from these spiders, because they are 
most addicted to lying on the ground. 

GALEODES VORAX. Huttqn. An 
extremely voracious spider, of Northern In¬ 
dia, which feeds at night, on beetles, flies, 
and even largo lizards sometimes gorging 
itself to such a degree as to become almost 
unable to move, and remaining torpid and 
motionless for about a fortnight. A sparrow, 
as also the musk-rat (Sorex Indicus; were 
put along with it and killed by it. 

This “ tiger of the insect world,** was seen 
to attack a young sparrow half grown, and 
seize it by the thigh, which it sawed through. 
The savage then caught the bird by the 
throat, and put an end to its sufferings by 
catting off its head. On another occa¬ 
sion, ' says the same authority, Dr. Bad- 
deley confined one of these spiders under a 
glass wall-shade with two young musk-rats 
(Sorex Indicus), both of which it destroyed,!’ 
It must be added, however, that neither in 
the instance of the bird, of the lizard, or the 
rats, did the galeodes devour its prey after 
killing it. Capt. T. Hatton, in the eleventh 
volume of the Sociefi/s Journal ; 
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li^iioix of a lizard bitten by one being ** al¬ 
lowed to escape, vtritb only a setere wonnd on 
<3ie side; but as it lived for some days before 
being permitted to rtm off/ tbe bite of the 
O^eodes would not a^ear to be poisonous.*’ 
—Oosse page 237-8. Tenn, Sicetch Nat'. lUsi. 
0eylony'page i70. Captain Hutton, in Jour. 
As.SoC' of Ben., Vol, XI. Part II. page 860. 
Tennent's Sketches of the Nat Hist, of Geylon, 
page 470. 

GALEOPITHECIDJE. The flying lemurs, 
a family of mammals of the order Primates, 
their position in which may be thus indicated, 

Oedbr Primates. 

Fam SiMiADJE. Monkeys. 

Suh^Fam. Simianje. Apes. 

Obn. Simla, 2sp. 

Suh-Fcm, HvLOBATiNiE. Gibbons. 

Gbn. Hylobates, 3 sp. Presbytes, 12 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Papioninaj. Baboons. 

Gen. Innuus, 7 sp. 

„ Macacus, 4sp. 

Fam. Lemuridaj Lemurs. 

GeN; Nycticebus, 1 sp. 

,, Loris, 1 sp. 

„ Tarsium, 1 sp. 

Fam. Galeopithecida). Plying Lemurs. 

Gen. Galeopithecus, 1 sp. 

GALEOPITHECUS, the flying lemurs, a 
fhmily of mammals of the order Primates, 
which may be thus indicated. 

GALEOPITHECUS VOLANS. Shaw. 

Syn, G. marmoratus; philippensiB ternatensis, 
jrttfus, undatus, Tomminckiij aro considered by Shaw 
and others to be varieties. 

Lemur volans L%wn. 

Vespertilio admirabilis, Bout. 

Cato.simius volans, Camelli. 

Oolugo. Griff. An, King. 

Flying macaco of Pennant. Eng. 

Flying lemur, Eng I Gendoo, Jav 

„ Fox,* „ Kubung, Malay 

„ Cat, „ I Tel. 

This is the only species of the genus. It 
inhabits India, Burmah, Penang, the Malay 
peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. 
§t is nocturnal. They live on young fruits and 
leaves^ and do very great injury to gardens 
and plantations. All day long, they hang 
with their heads- down suspended by the 
olawa of'the* hind legs, to the branch of a 
treor in clusters^ aend keep up a continuous 
quenilouGr squeaking, as one encroaches on 
tne position of another. As evening ap- 
proaohes, they quit their shady retreat and 
are to be* seen winding their flight to distant 
gardensk They resemble in flight a flock of 
crows retiring to roost. Horsfield^s 
media^ 

GALERIPA OBISTATA. The Alauda 
eristata; Crested Lark of Europe* Asia, 
TX, Africa \ rare in Britain^ but Ooliitncii in 


GALES'. 

India, where if is known as the Chandul. It 
is the most abundant lark, on the plains of 
Upper India and table land of tbe Peninsula/ 
it is a European species, though of rare oo* 
currence inBritain; and its song, also its mode 
of delivery of it in the air, is nob very unlike 
that of the sky-lark, although it does not 
soar to so lofty an altitude. We have some¬ 
where read of the delight expressed by one 
who had been many years in India, at seeing/ 
npon his return to his native land, the Sky- 
Lark rise from the sod at his feet, and mount 
higher, and still higher, till reduced to a 
mere speck in the hcavens/ or utterly lost 
to view, all the while making the air ring 
with its music. Had he ventured forth inter 
the fields of any part of India, he would have 
seen and heard similarly; although th<y 
species (Alauda malabarica) isr different, and 
may be somewhat inferior to the European 
sky-lark in song, so far at least as regards 
variety in the notes ; but there is really so 
little difference that the two birds could 
assuredly not be distinguished by the voice 
alone, nor by the mode of flight, for tbe 
common Indian Lark resembles the Euro¬ 
pean Wood Lark in size and shape, with the 
plumage of the sky-lark. Bhjth. 

GALERIUS. See Sassanian kings. 

GALERUCA, One of the Coleoptera of 
Hong Kong. 

GALES and hurricanes occur in the 
Indian Ocean south of the equator. Trade 
wind gales occur at all seasons, but chiefly 
in June, July and August. In these, the 
wind veers but little In the extra tropical 
gales between L. 30 ® and 45 ® S , the wind 
veers much, and in the tropical hurricanes, 
the winds veer and shift The S. W. mon¬ 
soon prevails northof the equator, and when 
it prevails, the S. E trade wind acquires 
additional strength from the demand made 
upon it to supply the S^ W. monsoon, these 
two winds being apparently one system 
under the influence of the earth’s rotation 
and the high temperature which prevails in 
the northern hemisphere. The hurricanes 
of the Indian Ocean are usually rotatory, 
this was shown by Redfield, Thom, Reid and 
Piddington South of the equator, they 
occur in the months of November and May 
and travel to the W. S. W., and afterwards, 
but not always, to the Southward and S. E,; 
the wind invariably moving rotmd a central 
space (which is usually characterised by a 
calm; from left to right or ■v^rith the hands 
of a watch; while the storm which has a 
diameter of 1 to 1,50G milFS moves onwards 
at the rate of 1 to 20 milesbttt more frequently 
4 to 7 miles an hour, for a period vary-^ 
ing from a few hours to ten daySr attended 
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toifrents of rain and its nortlieru hailf 
lolPtep with lightning. Dr. Thom showed 
that South of the equator these rotatory 
storms are always generated between the N. 
W. monsoon and S. E. Trade wind. They 
•occur only during the S.W. monsoon months, 
And their rise and progress are intimately con¬ 
nected with the S. E. Trade wind and N. W 
monsoon, two opposing winds. With ships 
the safest course is to tic to and watch the 
barometer and wind, till the bearing of the 
centre be known with some certainty. 
Mr. Meldrum in Pro. Brit. Assoe. 1867. See 
Cyclone, Hurricane, Winds. 

GALETENG. A locality in the island of 
Flores, occupied by a race so called. Accord¬ 
ing to the statements of Bugis traders, who 
had settled in Flores, that island is inhabited 
by six different races* speaking as many dif¬ 
ferent languages, the Ende, the Mangarai, 
the Kio, the Roka, the Konga and the Gale- 
ten g, names derived from the principal places 
of their residence. Crawfurd Diet 1 jp. 94. 
See India, p. 357. 

GALGO JA. Hind, of Pangi, Pin us gcrar- 
diana, Gerard’s pine. 

GALHAS. Port. Galls. 

GALIACEiE. Bindley. The Madder 
tribe of plants; of these, there have been 
17 species discovered in South Eastern Asia 
viz., ] of Asperula arvensis, 11 species of 
Galium, and 5 species of Rubia. Madder is 
the only useful product of the order. Voigt. 

GALl CHAKKA. Tel. Smilax China. 
— Linn. 

GALIJERIJ. Tel. Trianthema decan- 
drum.—-Lmri. lloxh. also T. obcordatum 
and its varietie.s. 

GALIUM VERUM. See Galiacea?. 

GALILEE, Chinnereth, also Genne- 
sareth, also Tiberias, also Babr-uLTiba- 
riah, is a sea or lake formed by the 
river Jordan and has many fish. Its surface 
is upwards of 300 feet below the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and it is enclosed by steep hills 300 to 
1000 feet high, it is 12 miles long and 
^ broad. 

GALIM. Ar. Carpets. 

GAL KADDU. Hind. Beninoasa ceii- 
fera, Scuvi. W* and A. 

GALL, Rash. Her. See Bile. 

GALL A. A Semitic race, occupying 
SItoa in Abyssinia. They are one of the 
finest races in Africa of a dark brown colour 
with strong hair, and well limbed. They live 
in a beautiful country, extending from L. 8 ® 
N. to 3 ^ S. with a climate not surpassed by 
that of Italy or Greece, and speaking a lan- 
gliage as soft and musical as pure Tuscan, 
Tbqy from six to eight millions in num- 
barSi aasongst them are scattered Christian 
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tnbes, but the religion of the race in wnerA 
is Fetish and the seven tribes of tibe WoUo GaX- 
la are mabomedans. The Fetiilhisis worship 
the serpent as the mother of Hie human race, 
and hold their religious services under a 
tree. They keep every fourth day as a day 
of rest. They acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call heaven (Mulungu) and have 
a notion of a future state. There seem to be 
three natures or attributes in their Supreme 
being, viz., Wak or Waka, Supreme i Ogli, 
a masculine, and Ateli, a feminine power or 
embodiment. They have two holy days in the 
[ week, viz,, Saturday, which they call Sau- 
I batta Kenna or little Sabbath and Sunday, 
j which is their Saubatta gadda or greater 
I Sabbath. See Semitic races, Somal. 

GALLA. Hind. Cupressus torulosa, 
Twisted cypress. 

GALLA. The native name of Point 
de Galle, the Cock’s point of the Portuguese, 
supposed to be the Tarshish of the Old Tes- 
tiiment. See Galle. 

GALLA DI LEyAHTE. lx. .Cocculus 
Indicus. 

GALL^. Lat. flails. 

GALLAH, Singh, the Elephant. 

GALL-APFEL. Ger. Galls. ■ 

GALLE. A town in Ceylon supposed to 
be the Tarshish to which the Pnoenician 
mariners resorted. Their Ophir is supposed 
to be the present Malacca, the Aurea Cher- 
sonesua of the later Greek geographers. 
Galle fort was first built by the Poi*tu- 
guese, and afterwards re-built by the Dutch, 
w^ho had dismantled it when they stormed 
Galle, and wrested it from their rivals, in 
1640. Considerable additions have since been 
made by the British to whom Galle was 
given up in 1796. The fort .contains up¬ 
wards of 500 houses and a garrison. Ten- 
uent. See Galla. 

GALLI. Hind. Pbsenix dactylifera. 

GALLIAN. Hind. Cupressus torulosa, 
twisted cypress. 

G ALL 1C REX A genus of birds, belong¬ 
ing to the Family Rallid© and Tribe Ma- 
erodactyke, as under: 

Tribe. Maorodactylaa. 

Fam. RALLiDiE, 7 gen. 15 sp. viz.., 1 Por- 
pbyrio^ 1 Galiicrexj 6 Porzana; 1 Ortygo- 
metra, 2 Eallus; 1 Gallinula; 1 Fulica. 

GALLIKOXDAH. A hill district in the 
teritories of the rajah of Vizianagrum. Like 
other hill stations, this place had been lying 
waste for conntless ages, populated here ana 
there by a few miserable families of savagea, 
who shared with wild beasts the soil fmm 
which they wrung a miserable and precari^ 
ous existence. The climate of Gallikond^ 
is temperate and fine all the year iponn^ 
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extending fi*omtlieret(y Jeypore 
;il all very promising, bnt has yet to be tho- 
^fOTjghly explored. The thermometer falls 
to freezing on the plateau about 20 miles be¬ 
yond (Jallikondab. To open up a rood 
into the Nagpore territory, vi& Jeypore, would 
divert a large amount of trade down from 
those parts, to the sea coast here. Until 
very lately, this country was thought to be 
no wild) so barbarous, and so poor, that it 
was hardly worth anybody’s while to die of 
fever in getting there! Coffee plants are 
thriving. Cinchona and Tea, will be tried- 

GALLTNj®. L. a sub-family of birds of 
the family Phasianid© and Order Kasores. 
The Rasores or game birds are the Gallin© 
of Linnmns ; the Gallinacei of Viellot; the 
Pulveratrices of some authors and are the 
Gallinaceous birds or game birds. Their 
feet are formed for running: their bills 
convex; the upper mandible arched over the 
lower ; their food, grain. Nest artless and 
placed on the ground; eggs numerous, polj'- 
gamous. Analogous to the ordevPecom in the 
class mammalia. In this sub-family, Jerdon 
includes the genera Gallus, and Galloperdix. 
The European quail is the only real mi¬ 
gratory bird of the gallinaccro, hut some 
other quails, bustard, and rock par¬ 
tridges, Pteroclid®, wander about to dif¬ 
ferent localities, and the Otis aurita, Ardea 
bubulcus, some rails, terns and gulls also 
wandei*. A few of the gallinaceous birds 
are poljj^gamous, and their males are very 
pugnacious. The nests of birds greatly 
vary. Those of the weaver bird, tailor bird, 
honey-sucker and oriole, are made with much 
art. The edible nest of the colocalia swal¬ 
low is formed in caverns of inspissated sa¬ 
liva: swallows, swifts, bee-eaters and weaver 
birds build in companies: certain ducks 
breed on cliffs or trees, and they must carry 
their young to the water, though this has 
not been observed. The Megapodidro gal¬ 
linaceous birds, says Mr. Wallace, found 
in Australia, its surrounding islands, and 
as far west, as the Philippines and tho 
N. W. of Borneo, bury their eggs in sand, 
earth or rubbish and leave them to be hatch¬ 
ed by the sun or by fermentation. They 
have large feet and long curved claws, 
and most of them rake together rubbish, 
dead leaves, sticks and stones, earth and 
rotten wood, until they form a mound often 
six feet high and twelve feet across, in the 
middle of which they bury their eggs. The 
eggs are as large as those of a swan, and of 
a brick red colour, and are considered a 
great delicacy. The natives are able to say 
whether eggs lie in the mound and they rob 
them eagerly. It is said that a number of 
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these birds unite to make a mound and lay 
their eggs in it, and 40 or 50 are found in 
one heap. The mounds are found in dense 
thickets. The species of the Megapodid© 

I in Lombok is as large as a hen, and entirely 
I of a dark hue with brown tints. It eats 
fallen fruits, earth worms, snails, and cen¬ 
tipedes, but the flesh is white and when 
properly cooked well flavoured .—Wallace 
154,156. See Gallus. 

GALLINAGO. A genus of birds be¬ 
longing to the family scolopacid© and tribe 
grailatores. They are the various snipe of 
sportsmen, 

Gallinago scolopacimis, Scolopax gallin- 
ago; ‘ Common Snipe.’ Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa: very common in India. 

1 Gallmgo gallinula. Scolopax gallinula ; 
/Jack Snipe’ of Europe, Asia, Barbai'y, 

common in India. 

These are migratory, coming over the 
Himalaya, in October but the Gallinago 
sienura snipe precedes them, though few 
sportsmen discriminate it from the common 
British snipe, which makes its appearance 
somewhat later, G. steuura is nevertheless 
a different bird, at once distinguished 
by having a set of cuiuous pin-feathers 
on each side of its tail, whereas the British 
snipe, which is equally abundant in India, 
has a broad fan-shaped tail, as unlike 
that of the other as can well bo. The pin¬ 
tailed is the common snipe of the Malay 
countries; and is unknown in Europe, ex¬ 
cepting as an exceedingly rare straggler from 
its proper habitat the East. The “ Double 
Snipe” is the Gallinago major of Europe, 
distinct from the two species of large or 
* Solitary Snipes’ of the Himalaya, G soli- 
taria and G. nemoricola. See painted snipe. 

GALLINSECTA. See Coccid©, Coccus. 

GALLINULA CHLOROPUS. Moorhen, 
of Europe, extends to Asia, all Africa, com¬ 
mon in India. 

GALLIYAT. According to Simmouds, 
a large rowing boat in the East Indies. 
Shnmonda Dkt, 

GALLOOE KA PUTTA. Hind. A 
plant used in the cure of goitre. 

GALLOPERDIX. A genus of birds of 
the sub-family Polyplectroniu© and family 
Phasianid© as under: 

Favi. Phasianid©. 

Sub-fam. Pavonin©, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz. 
Pavo cristatus, muticus, 1 Meleagris gallo- 
pavo. 

Stib’fam,. Polyplectonip®, 5 gen, 10 sp. 
viz. 3 Ceriornis, i Itbaginis, 3 Galloperdix, 

2 Polyplectron, 1 Argus. 

Sub-fam, Phasianin©, 3 gen. 2 sub-geto. 
16 sp. viz. 3 Gallus, 7 Euplocomus, I rac^ 
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rasi^i, 3 Phaeiatiaii, 1 Thamalea, 1 Lop- 
Jaophoras* 

Suh^fain. Tefiraonin 89 , 2 gen. 2 Bp. vi*. 

1 Tetragallos liimalyensisj 1 Lei*va nivicola. 
8uh-fam» Peteroclin®, 1 geu. 4 Bp. viz. 

4 Peteroolis arenarius, fasciatns, alchata, 
exastuR. 

Suh-fam. Perdicina?, 8 gen. 22 Bp. viz. 
J Nuniida, 4 Francolinus, 1 Caccabis, 2 Per- 
dix, 1 Rhizothera, 4 Arboricola, 3 Rollulus, 

2 Pei dicula, 4 Coturnix. 

GALLOPHASIS. A genus of birds 

generally called pheasants- The “ Khalij” 
Gallophasis albocristatus of the W. Him¬ 
alaya and G. melanotus of Sikhim, pro¬ 
duce an intermediate ra-ce in Nepal : and G. 
Cuvieri of Asam and Sylliefc, and G. liiiea- 
tus of Burma, interbreed in Arakan, <fcc., so 
that every possible transition from one to 
the other enn be traced. 

GALL-NUT OAK, the Gall-Oak, Quercus 


infectoria. See Galls; Quercus. 

GALLS. 

Afaz, Ar. Galla, It. 

Afis, ,, Galluza, 

Py-in-ta-gar-nc-tlihBuRM Galloo, Lat. 

Mai-phal, Duk. Majakam, Malay. 

Gallnut, Eno. Mazii, Pers. 

Nut gall, Eikis, „ 

Galloa, Fr. Maju-phal, „ 

Noix do Galles, „ Galhaa, Port. 

, Gallapfcl, Gkr. Maynphal, Sans. 

Gallua, „ Masaka, SlNOii. 

Kekifi, Gh. A gal las, Sp. 

Maya, Majuphal, Guz. Mocha kai, Tam. 

Ma-jiipbal, Hind. Machi kaia, Tel. 


Galls are produced on different species of 
oak, by the female of the Cynips or Diplo- 
lopis piercing the buds of Q. infectoria and 
there depositing its eggs. Dr, Falconer, 
■when travelling in the Punjab, was informed 
that galls were produced on the Balloot 
oak, Quercus ballota. East India galls of 
commerce are Bussorah galls re-exported 
from Bombay. Mecca galls, are also Bus- 
Borah galls. A kind of gall is also imported 
from China, called Woo-peitze, which are 
said to be produced by an Aphis : they are 
more bulky than common galls of very 
irregular shape and holIoT^. The galls pro¬ 
duced on Tarnarix indica, or “ faras tree,*’ 
are called “ ma-in’’ and are used for dyeing 
purposes. They are largely gathered in the 
Jhang, Gugaira and Muzaffargarh districts, 
as also in the Dera Ghazi Khan districts, 
where as much as 500 mannds are annually 
collected. Galls are imported into England 
from Smyrna, being produced in Asia Minor; 
also from Aleppo, the produce of the vicinity 
of Mosul in Kurdistan. They are also im¬ 
ported into England from Bombay (some¬ 
times to the extent of 1,000 cwt.) having 
Ibeen imported there from the Persian 
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Gul£ Mr. Wilkinson obs^r^ed that when¬ 
ever the prices were low at Smyrna, the 
Galle came from Bombay, and we versa ; 
but the supply was never abundant from 
both sources in the same year. They are 
imported into Bombay from Basra (Bus¬ 
sorah), which is not a great deal fiMPther 
from Mosul than is Aleppo. They are 
therefore most probably the produce, like 
Aleppo Galls, of Kunlistan and of other 
I Persian provinces. The quantity annually 
imported Jinto Britain amounts to 700 tons. 
They are employed in tanning, to make ink, 
and medicinally in infusion, ointment and 
as gallic acid. ITiey sell at £4 to £6 the 
cwt. and in the London market are classed 
as blue, green aud white.—; iSm- 
monds ; Tnmlhison ; McCulloch^ Fimllcner. 

GALL STONES. See Bezoar. Gao- 
lochan. Hind. 

GALLUS. A genus of birds belonging to 
the order Rasores, Family Phasianideo and 
Sub-family Phasianinee, and includes the 
domestic fowl and all its many species and 
varieties, the Oupli of the Hebrews, the 
Murghi of the mahomedana of India, and 
Koli of the Tamuls. 

Fowls, though in numerous breeds 
and sub-breeds, seem all to liave diverged 
from a single type. The game breed is from 
the Gallus bankiva called also’ G. ferrugi- 
neus. Its feathers are closely depressed to 
the body, it is indomitably courageous, 
evinced even in the dispo.sition of the hens 
and chickens, it is of various colours. 

Malay Fowl. YV'ith body of great size, 
disposition savage. 

** Cochin or Shanghai''hr of great size, 
of Chinese origin, and disposition, quiet. 

Bantam" breed, originally from Japan. 

Creepers" with jumpers" from Burmah, 
short monstrous thick legs. 

“ Frizzled" or “ Cafir” fowls of India with 
feathers reversed, “ Silh fo'^jls" with silky 
feathers. This is called the Pbasianus lana- 
tns, Gallus lanatus, Coq-a-duvet, Silk fowl. 
Kircher describes them, out of Martini, a« 
woolly hens, the wool of which is much like 
that of sheep. 

“ Sooty fowls" of India, the hens of which 
have a white colour, soot stained, black skin' 
and periosteum. The Europe breeds Dor- 
king" “ Hamhurgli" ** Andalusian" 
ish" Sultans^ Ptarmigans ghoondoolc, rump* 
less" are only known in S. E. Asia as intro¬ 
duced varieties. 

GALLUS SONNERATII, Tbmm. 

Phasianas gallua Son- JangK Murgh, HiNU- 

NERAT. Katu Koli* Tau. 

„ Indicua Leach jBLTTH, Adavi KodL Tei»* 

SykesJebhon. 
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GAMBIER. 


This does not range into the Northern parts 
-of India, part of its hackles consist of highly 
pecnliar horny laminoe and itisnot now believ- 
-ed to be the parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

Gallus varins^^ called also 6?. fnrGaiiis'* 
is met with in Java and the islands of the 
Archipelago as far east as Flores. It has 
green plumage, unserrated comb and single 
median wattle. 

“ Gallus Temminclcn^ is supposed to be 
a hybrid it occurs in Batavia. 

Galhi^ ferrufjineiis, GwEii. 

G. bankiva. Trmm GeiMigogor,mule,of Gonds 
Ban-murgh. Hind. Knni female. 

Jaugli „ „ Natsu.pla. BiioT. 

Ban*kokra of ■fiontliala Parsok-tshi, Lkp. 

It inhabits N. India as far west as Sind 
ascends the Himalaya to a height of 4000 
feet, inhabits Biirinah, the Malay peninsula, 
Indo-Chinese countries and the E. Archi¬ 
pelago, as far as Tinior, JDarivhi. 

Gallus StanlnyL Giur. 

G. lineatus Bi i/i H, 

G. Lafayetti, lesson, the Juaigle fowl of Ceylon, 

Is peculiar to Ceylon, and greatly resem- 
ble.s the domestic fowl. 

Gallus omeus Temm^ is considered to be a 
hybrid between G. varius and G. Son* ! 
jieratii, Danvln, Tod. Cal, Kev, Zenlon^ 
Hovsfield Yules Catlmy^ p. 100. 
GALLWGRT.S, See Myricacem. 

GALMENDORA. A rather hard, very fine, 
J)iit not close gi’ained, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

GALOT. Hind. Ceropegia esculenta. 

GALTIGUL.— ? Calotropis procera. 

GALUCHI. Tel. Tinospora cordifolia. 
Miers, 

GALUM TAROO. Tkl. iiJopo from Calo¬ 
tropis gigantea. 

GALVANISM. A form by which elec¬ 
tricity is excited, discovered by Galvani an 
Italian. 

GAM. Hind. A village, 

GAM. The title of the chiefs of the Singhpo. 

GAMAL. Ar. Her. Camel. 

GAMALLAVADU. Tel. A toddy drawer •, 
the caste following that business. Wilson. 

GAMBAROON. The older name of 
Bandar Abbas, a sea-port town in the pro¬ 
vince of Kirman. It is the ancient Har- 
mozia. It is situated in a barren country, in a I 
bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It is fortified with 
double walls. It did not long benefit by the 
fall of Hormuz ; but appears to have been 
nearly ruined during the reign of Nadir Shah 
whose tyranny extended its baneful influence 
even to this extremity of the Persian em¬ 
pire; so that in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found 
there nine houses out of ten deserted. 
In the year 1639, there seems to have been 
an English factory at Basaorah, subordinate 
to that at Gambaroon and protected by fir¬ 


mans. Ouslei/s Travels^ Vol. T. p. 165- 
“ A journal from Calcutta to Aleppo^ , 
p. 1 1 . Loud. 1758. Kinneir^s Geographical 
Memoir., p. 201. See Earman. 

GAMBE, Cel. Bcehmeria nivea, China 
grass. 

GAMBIA. Malay. Gambier: Catechu,ENa. 

GAMBIER is extracted from the leaves 
of the Unearia gambir, in Siak, Malacca, and 
Bittang. After inspissating by decoction 
it is strained, suffered to cool and harden, 
and then cut into cakes of sizes or form- 
j ed into balls. A gambier plantation has 
much the appearance of brushwood of 
three years growth with leaves of a dark 
j green colour. The leaves are collected 
I 3 or 4 times a year and boiled in a 
cauldron from whicli a strong decoction is 
j poured into square boxes which, when 
j cool, hardens and is cut into small cubes of 
about 1| inches. As brought to the market 
it resembles in appearance and consistency 
' little square blocks of yellow mud. Tlie 
plant, wliicb is small and bushy, seldom over 
7 or 8 feet high, is much cultivated at Siii- 
I gapore, and is planted G feet asunder ; the 
leaves are small smooth and of a dark green 
colour. The cropping of the leaves may 
commence when about 18 months old, but the 
plant is at its full growth when two years old 
and its leaves and young branches may thus 
be cropped once in two months. The crop* 
pings are thrown into a large cauldron of hot 
water and boiled for 6 or 7 hours till all 
the extract be inspissated into a thick, 
pasty fluid. This is now poured into shallow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
allowed to cool and dry, when it is cut up into 
little inch blocks and is then ready for the mar¬ 
ket, of Siam, Cochin-China, China, and 
1 the Ai’chipelago, whore, along with betelnut 
in a leaf of the piper betel (Siri), it is largely 
chewed as a masticatory. The average size 
of the Singapore plantations were of 30 acres 
and when in full bearing employed 8 men, 
A plantation becomes exhausted and worn 
out in 15 years from its commencement. 
There were in 1850 about 800 plantations in 
Singapore, 600 of which were under cultiva¬ 
tion. The extension of thiscultivationincreas- 
ed rapidly after 1830 but since retrograd¬ 
ed. Acompositionof this extract is valuable as 
a preservative for timber. Dissolve three 
parts of gambier in twelve of dammar oil, 
over a slow fire. Then, stir in one part of 
lime, sprinkling over the top, to prevent its 
coagulating and setting in a mass at the 
bottom. It must be well and quickly stirred. 
It should then be taken out of the cauldron 
and ground down like paint on a muller till 
it is smooth, and afterwards returned to the 
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port and floated. A little oil should be added 
to make it tractable, and the composition 
can then be laid over the material, with a 
common brush. As* a protection against the 
teredo, black varnish or tar are substituted 
for dammar oil, omitting the grinding down 
which would not answer with tar. It is 
largely imported into Britain, from 1846 to 
1 850, the average quantity entered was 1,200 
tons, priced at d£l3 to d6l4 the ton. It is 
duty free. It is used in tanning (Jour. Ind. 
Arch.) Gambier is employed medicinally as 
an astringent, in tanning, and has been recom¬ 
mended as a preservative of timber exposed 
to water, also for canvass. The gambier 
may bo in solution, in water, but if applied 
to a ship’s bottom, it should be in the form of 
a composition of chunam, gambier and dam¬ 
mar oil. It is also recommended to be ap¬ 
plied in house bmlding to protect the beams 
irom the white ants, and in ship bnilding as 
a composition on the butts, and on the out¬ 
side of the timber previously to planking. 
Gambier may also preserve timber from dry 
rot.— Journal of the Indian Archipelaffo,March 
1850., No. III. p. 136, also Dr. iUrjfhorvls 
lleporty 1859-00, para. 13, page 7. Statistks 
of Oommerco. 

GAMBOGE. 

Ossara re wand, Ar ? 

Tlia-nat-dau, Buiol 

Gutto-Rum, Ditt. 

Gomrae gutte, Fa. 

Gummigutt, Gku. 

llavuudehoni Sirali, Guz. 

Shir-i-ilcwandHiNn.rEU?'. 

Ravundclieni, Sirali Hind. 

Gomina guttaf, It, 

Gumina-gutta, „ 

Gamboge is obtained from several plants, 
in southern Asia. From the Hcbradcn- 
dron carnbogioides in Ceylon, syn*. of 
Garciuia gambogioides : also from the Gar- 
cinia pictoria of Ceylon, a syn. of Hobraden- 
dron pictoria : also the Garcinia Cochin- j 
chinensis of Siam. It is also obtained 

from the Garcinia elliptiea. Wall, of Siam 
Sylhet and Tavoy, Garcinia pictoria of.— 
Roxh. 

Siam Gamboge is usually seen in cylin¬ 
ders, whence its name of pipe gamboge, but it 
is also seen rnLump or Cahe gamborje y/h\ch oc¬ 
curs in round cakes or masses—and as Coarse 
ymnborfe or fragments and inferior pieces. 
Ceylon gamboge is seen in irregular masses. 
The first notice of this vegetable gum 
resin, is by Clusius^ in 1605, who des¬ 
cribed a piece brought from China, by Ad¬ 
miral Van Neck, in 1603. Two trees yielding 
a gamboge like Bubstance, were first made 
known by Hermann, in 1670, one “ Goraka,’' 
Garoirfia cambogiay the other “ Kana ** or 
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edible, Hebradendron camfeogioideS. At 
present, gamboge is received principally from 
Siam and is supposed to bb from the last 
named plant, a small quantity coming from 
Ceylon. 

The composition and properties of the gam¬ 
boge of Ceylon, are idctitical, or very nearly 
so, with those of other gambogioid exu'^ 
dations from Garcinia gambogia, Xantbo- 
chymus pictorhis andXaiithochymuB spicatus. 
Others, though they haVo been supposed 
closely to resemble ordinary gamboge, are 
really quite different in appearance, nature, 
and composition, as well as unfit for any of 
the well-known economic uses of that sub¬ 
stance. The Singalese method of collecting 
the gamboge ils by cutting pieces of the 
bark completely off, about the size of the 
palm of the hand, early in the morning. 
The gamboge oozfes out from the pores of 
the wood in a' semi-liquid state, but soon 
thickens, and is scraped off by the collect 
tors the next morning without injury to the' 
tree, the wounds in tbe bark soon healing, 
and becoming fit to undergo the operation 
again. Gamboge is much used as a pig¬ 
ment, and in miniature painting,' it is em¬ 
ployed to colour varnishes and lackers. 

, Gamboge of Mysore, is the exudation of 
Garcinia pictoria. See Chlsiacese. Resins. 
— Drs. Ainslle; Royle; O’Shaughnessy; Oleg^' 
horn\ Eng. Cyo.; Wighfs Ilia sir. \ McCulloch, 

GAMBOGE THISTLE. Eng. Argemone' 
Mexicana.— Linn 

GAMBOGE BUTTER. 

Mukki-tiluni, Tam. I ArasiaagoorRliy yetnai, Gan. 

A solid oil, the cocum butter, obtained from: 
the seeds of the “ Gamboge tree.” Garcinia 
elliptiea, which grows abundantly in cer¬ 
tain parts of the Mysore and Western coast 
jungles. Tho oil, which is procurable irr 
moderate quantities, is prepared by pound¬ 
ing the seed in a stone mortar and boiling' 
the mass, until the butter, or* oil rise to tho' 
surface. Two and a half measui*es of seed 
should yield one seer and a half of butter. 
In the Nngger Division of Mysore, it is sold 
at the rate of As* 1 -4 per seer of 24 Rs. 
weighty or at £36-6' per ton, and is chiefly 
used as a lamp oil by the better classes of 
natives^ and by the poor as a substitute for 
1 ghee. The butter thus prepared does not 
appear to’ possess any of the purgative quali¬ 
ties of the Gamboge resin^ but is considered 
an antiscorbutic ingredient in food.— M. E, 

J.R. 

GAMBROON, a twilled cotton lining: 
made at Khangurh. 

GAMBROON. Now called Bandar 
Abbas qi v* See Gambaroon. 
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Gambogia, 

liA'T. 

llong, 

Malay. 

Hlur-i-Bcwand, 

Pkk 8. 

Osaara-KewaAd, 


Gomaruni, 

Port. 

Gokkatu, 

Si N(i 11. 

Makki, 

Taw. 

]’ass;ipu-vcnnai, 

Tkl. 

Ossara re wand, 

Tin. 



GANAPATI. 

GAMBOGE PLANTS. Garcinia piotofia, 
tloxb. of India, Syn. of Hebradendron pio- * 
toria. Garcina Cocbin-Chinensis of Siam. 
Garcinia elliptica, Wallicb of Silhefc and 
Tavoy. Hebradendron Gambogioides, Syn. of 
Garcinia gambogioides. 

GAMCHA. See Cotton manufactures. 

GAME LIN—? See Civet. 

GAMEN. The largest of several islands 
on the north side of Dumpier Strait.— Hors- 
Itirgh. 

» GAMING. In passion for play at games 
of chance, its extent and dire consequences, 
the rajpoot, from the earliest times, has 
evinced a predelection, and will stand com¬ 
parison with the Scythian and his German off¬ 
spring. Tim German sl aked his personal liber¬ 
ty, became a slave, and was sold as the proper¬ 
ty of the winner. To this vice the Pandus 
owed the loss of thoir sovereignty and per¬ 
sonal liberty, involving at last the destruc¬ 
tion of all the Indu-races j nor has the pas¬ 
sion abated. 

Most of the advanced nations of tlie Asi¬ 
atic islands are gamblers, and the little tight- 
ing fish of Siam and cock-fighting are large¬ 
ly betted on. In the Archipelago, in Bali, 
Lombok, Celebes and the Philippines, cock- 
fighting is quite a passion. The only material 
exceptions are the Javanese. The pavssioii 
for cock-fighting is indeed impressed in the 
very language of the Malays, which has a 
specific name for cock-fighting, one for the 
natural spur of the cock, and another for the 
artificial spur; two names for the comb; 
three for the crow of the cock ; two for a 
cock-pit; and one for a professional cock- 
fighter. The passion is nowhere carried 
further than in the Spanish dominions of the 
Philippines. There, it is licensed by the 
Government, which derives from it a yearly 
revenue of about 40,000 dollars or about 
d01O,OOO. Crawfurd Diet., p. 113. 

GAM-LANG. Jav. A musical instru¬ 
ment of Java. 

GAMMIRIS. Singh. Piper nigrum. 

GAM PA. Tel. Baskets. 

GAMPA-KAMALOO. Tel. ‘A race of 
basket makers in Bellary. 

GaN. Hind. Carissa diflPusa. 

GANA. S. In Mysore, a sect of Lin- 
gayats. 

GANA. A host of celestials in Kailasa, 
Siva’s paradise. 

GAN-ABA. Singh. Mustard seed. 

GANAPATI, or Kfitakeia, the title of an 
ancient dynasty in Warungul, once the 
capital of a gi^t part of the Northern 
Circars. The dynasty of Warangal, ruled 
from that town over a great part of the 
Circars, but the succession of the buddhist 
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Ohalukya race to dominion at Rajamnndry* 
the flubsequent sway of the Gauapati, Verna, 
reddi and Bayel race of Bijanuggur, to¬ 
gether with their contests and the altering 
relations between them, are very little 
known. Condavir, was once ruled by a race 
of Reddi Ganapati means chief of a host. 

GANAPATI. One of many names given to 
the hiudu deity Gaiiesa, the god of prudence 
and policy. In Northern India he is usually 
styled Ganesh, but Gauapati in the South; 
under the name of Kartikeya he is the 
leader of the celestial armies and as Ganesa 
and Ganapati, is the god of wisdom. He is the 
reputed eldest sou of Siva and Parvati. 
See Ganesa, Kartikeya. 

GANAPATYA. A limited hindu sect, 
worshippers of Ganesa or Gariapati, or of his 
forms Baktratunda or Dhundhi raj. They 
are so styled because they worship Ganesa 
or Ganapati exclusively. There are five 
grand divisions of hindus who so worship 
a single divinity, uniiing in its person all the 
attributes of Brahni and the Ganapatya are 
one of these. 

GANARA WOOD. A timber of the 
Northern Circars. 

GANOHICA. Sans. Vinegar. 

G AND A, properly g’haiuhi,” in several 
of the liindi dialects means perfume, aroma., 
odour, and several plants derive part of 
their compound name from this word. 

Ouuil Ed. Hind. Audropogon schie- 
nanthus. Linn. 

MircJda gaud. Hind. Cymbopogon 
iwarancusa. 

Gamla hide. Hind. Euphorbia helios¬ 
cop i a. 

Oarha gonda. Hind. Saccluirurn sara. 

Ganduga viara. Can. Sautalum album. 
Sandal wood. 

GANDA. Hind. Sugar-cane. 

GANDA, in Indian currency, the hun- 
, dredth part of an anna, but, in reckoning, 
means to count by fours : so tliat Ganda also 
means four pice, or about one anna. 

GANDA-BEROZA. Hind. The crude 
resin of Pinus longifolia: also a preparation 
from the resin. It is often confused with 
barija or barzad, which is the rare drug 
galbanum. 

GANDAK. Hind. Sulphur : hence, Gan- 
dak-ka-atr. Hind, also Gandak-ka-tezab. 

' Hind. Sulphuric Acid, Gandaka Rasa, Sing. 
Sulphuric Acid. 

GANDAK RIVER, traverses the pro- 
vinoe of Bahar. 

GANDAL. Hind. Avena fatua, Kivar- 
garidak Aloe perfoliata, Soa Gandal^ Aspa¬ 
ragus Puujabeasis. 



GANDHA-MADANA. 

GATfDALU. Hind. Bergera Kotiign. 

GANDALUN. Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

GANDAM. Hind. Pens, Wheat. 

GANDAMAK. A town occupied by the 
Koghani tribe of Afghans. It is on an ele¬ 
vated site, is cooler than Jellalabad, and its 
people tend silk worms, it stands in a rich 
spot, and has a fine view of the Sufaid Koh. 
It Was the scene of a great disaster to the 
British Indian Army. Mohan LaVs Travels, 
•p. 340. 

GANDAMGUNDU. Hind. Lycopus 
Buropasus. 

GANDANA, Hind. GANDHAH. Hind. 
Allium ascalonicum: the Shallot. See Gan- 
dbina. 

GAHDAR. Hind. Andropogon rauricatiis. 

GANDARA. Hind. Nerium odorum. 

GAISTDAVA, in Sanscrit, Ghandarva, 
good spirits. See Ghandarva. 

GAITOASULI. Marsden gives this as 
the Hedychium coronarium of Limiteus, and 
adds that its flowers are worn as ornaments 
in the hair, and in the enigmatical language 
of flowers stand for inconstancy. Jour, Ind. 
Arch., Vol, V., No, 8, August 1851. 

GANDAVA. The chief townofCutch- 
Gandava. See Belnch, Bralmi, Kolat. 

GAND BEL. Hind. Andropogon nar^ 
dus, Rottl, 

GANDEHRA. Hind, of Kulu. Nerium 
odorum. 

GANDBLL Hind. Vitis Indlca. 

GANDBRA. Hind. B-hazya stricta. 

GANDERE. Hind. Nerium odorum. 
Trikh gauderc. Hind. Rhododendron 
arboreum. 

GANDHA-BANIK. Beng. A druggist. 

GANDHAK. Hind. Sulphur. 

GAND H AKA. Sans. Sulphur. 

GANDHAKA DRAVAKAM. Ted. Sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

GANDHA-MADANA, in hindu cosmo- 
gouy, is one of the four boundary moun¬ 
tains enclosing the central region of the 
world, called Jlavritta, in which Meru, the 
golden mountain of the gods, is situated. 
The Puranas are rather at variance as to its 
position. According to the Vayu it lies on 
the west, connecting Nila and Nishada, the 
north and south ranges. The Vishnu Pa¬ 
rana places it on tbe south, the western 
mountaiu being there called Vipula. It 
has, however, a Gandha-madana to the west 
amongst the projecting branches or fila¬ 
ments of Meru. The Bhagavat places it on 
the east of Meru. The Mahabarat agrees 
with the Vayu Parana. The Padma Parana 
is at Variahoe with itself, and places it in j 
ome il^sag^ on the welst, and in another | 
dedcfri’ib it as on the east. According to 
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this Parana, Kuvera resides on it With the 
Apsarasa, Gandharba^ and Raksbasa. The 
Sita aligliting on its top thence descends to 
tbe Bhadraswa versha, and flows tO the 
eastern sea. Hindu Theatre^ Vol. I, p. 24 1* 

GANDHANA. Allium cepa; the onion, 
also, Allium sativum, Garlic. 

GAND’H A-^P’HALI. Tel. Michelia cbam- 
pacft.— L. Particularly the flower buds.' 

GANDAHARA, according to Bunsen, is 
Candahar. It is named in the inscription 
of Darius. So far back as tbe reign of Darius 
I Hystaspes, the early writers placed Indians 
on both sides of the Indus and made India 
extend westward to Gandahara. 

GANDHARASAMU. Tel. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. Nees, 

GANDHARI. Daughter of rajah Gand-^ 
hara. She married Dhritarashtra, her sons 
Duhsasaua and Duryodhana were named 
Kaurava, and fell in the eighteen days battle 
of Kurukshetra. Gandhari after the battle of 
Kurukshetra retired with Dhritarashtra and 
his mother Kunti, to the jungle on the Gan* 
ges, where the maharajah died. 

GANDHARI DUMPA. Tel. Species 
of Crinum. Linn. 

GANDHARITIS. See Bactria, p. 284. 
Greeks of Asia. 

GANDHARVA. In hindu mythology, 
a shade, a spirit, or ghost. 

GANDHARVA a celestial musician. These 
are demigods or angels who inhabit Indra’s 
heaven, and form the orchestra at the ban¬ 
quets of the gods. They are described as 
witnesses of the actions of men, and are sixty 
millions in number. William's Story of Nala^ 
p. 142. See Hindoo ; Mahadeva. 

G ANDHAR V A One of the four Upaveda, 
the other three are the Ayush, Dhanusb, and 
St’hapatya. See Vidya. 

GANDHI, Hind ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft white wood. Cal. Oat, 1862* 

GANDHILA Hind. A low vagrant cast© 
in the N. W. Province, who make mats, and 
exhibit feats of activity, they are also thieves, 
Wilson. 

GANDHINA. Bend. Allium ascalonicum^ 
Roxh. See Gandana. 

GANUHUL. Hind. Ixora parviflora. 

GAND HU LI. Hind. Gynandropsis peil- 
taphyila. 

GANDIAL. Hind. Gouffeia holosteoideg* 

GANDI-BUTI. Hind. Glinus lotoidea. 

GANDIVA. In hindu mythology, a boW 
belonging to Varuna given by Agni to Ar- 
juna, one of tbe Pandava, before burning thu 
forest of Khandaprestha, to enable him to 
combat ludra. It was usod by Arjuno, onO 
of the Pandava, in the Swayamvara or tdulN 
nament in which he Won Draupadi. 
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GANBSA. GANESH CHATURTHI, or CHAUTET. 

GANDLA. Bergera Koenigii. I toothed; Gajanumn, elephant faced; Gunyusf 

GANDUM. Hind. Triticum eeativuia, Gannpati; Pollyar, &o. &c. There aye five 

gmnd divisions of hindus who exclusively 
GA^TDU GANNERU. Tel. Alstonia worship a single divinity, uniting in its 
venenata. R. Browns person all the attributes of Brahma hiiaself: 

GANDUR. Hind. Andropogon muri- one of these divinities is Ganesa, and the 
cfttus. sectaries who thus worship him are called 

GANBR. Hind. A vena fatua. Ganapatya. Ganapati, in conversation, but 

GANESA, is the Hindu god ofF«dence more correctly spelled Ganpati, is the name 
and policy and the patron of letters; he the commonly given to this deity about Poona, 
reputed eldest son of Siva and Parvati, and Bombay and places on the western side of 
is represented as a short, fat, red colored I-dja. Ganesa is the chief of the 
man with a large belly and the head of an ele- hmdu pantheon as the etymolo^ of 

phant, an erahlom of sagacity; he is fre- tj'e word indicates, and like Janus, ot the 
quently attended by a rat! sometimes riding Romans, was intrusted with the gates of 
on one, the conduct of that animal being heaven; with the right to preside over peace 
esteemed bv the hindus as peculiarly marked and war. Ganesa is tho hrst invoked and 
by wisdom and foresight: he has generally propitiated on every undertaking, whether 
four hands, bat sometimes six or eight, or warlike or pacific. 1 he warnor implores 
only two. He is invoked by hindus, of all counsel: the banker indites the words 
secte,intheoutsetof any business: if they “ Sri Ganesh at the commencement of 
build a bouse, an image of Ganesa is pre- eveiy letter; the architect places his image 
Tiously propitiated, and set np on or near m the foundation of every edifice; and the 
the spot: if they write a book, Ganesa is figure of Ganesa is either sculptured or 
saluted at its comraencement, as he is also door of every house as a pro- 

at the top of a letter: beginning a journey, taction against evil. Ihough often repre- 
Ganesa is implored to protect the way-farer, as four-armed, and holding the disk 

and, for the guardianship of travellers, his (ehulcra), the war-shell, the club and tho 
imago is occasionally seen on the road-side, lot®®, Guuesa is not, hifrons, like the Boraan 
especially where two roads cross: but some- pardmn of portals. In every transaction 
timesitislittle else than a 8tone,rudelychisell- lie ‘he first, though the hmdu doia 

ed into someting like an elephant’s head, with h^e ‘ho Roman, open the year with his 
oil and red ochre daubed over it, decorated, portes ot every hindu 

perhaps, with a chaplet of flowers by sorae named the Qanesa Fol, as well as 

pious neighbour or traveller. It is common some con-spicuons entrance to the palace : 
to see a figure of the god of prudence iu or Odipoor has its Ganesa (2tr(M-a, who also 
over bankers’ and other shops : and, upon gi^®® ^ to the hall, the Ganesa deori; 
the whole, there is perhaps no deity of the shnno is to be found on the ascent 

hindu pantheon so often seen and addressed. every sacred mount, as at Ahoo, where it is 
When he has four arms, in one hand he placed close to a fountain on the abnipt 
bolds the ankaa or hook for guiding the ele- the hill, about twelve hundred feet from 
phant. in another a chauk or shell, in the Jfi® J^ase. There is likewise a hill sacred to 
tUrd a conical ball, and in the fourth a cup Me war called Ganesa Gir, tentamount 

with small cakes, with which he is supposed ^ jamculum of ancient Rome.’ The 

to feed hhnselfi Ganesa is often represented i^his divinity is a rat, who 

eatitig Batasa. He is sitting on the lotus, indirectly receives a portion of homage, and 
Images of him are made and set up with full as much right as the bird emble- 

those of Durga, in the festivals of that god- ^ntic of Minerva. MorCyTod s B^jasthany 
dess in Calcutta. In an invocation to a su- 3-®*'P* Ganapati, 

perior deity, a salutation is usually made to Kartikeya, Vidya, Pairati, Mahadeva, 
h^; and his image is frequently seen placed S^r^swati, Yahan. Inscriptions p. 373, 388. 
as a propitiation, over doors of houses and GANESH CHATURTHI, or CHAUTH. 
(Aops, to ensure success to the temporal con- A hindu holiday. On this day, which falls 
cents of their owners Siddhi and Buddhi about the beginning of September, Was form- 
(knowlodge and understanding) are repre- ed Ganesh, called also Ganapati, made from 
sented as the two wives of Ganesa. There the turmeric and oil off the head of Parvati. 
are not many temples dedicated to Ganesa; He is the god of wisdom who removes obsta- 
but his images are frequently discovered set cles and is invoked at the oommenoement of 
up with those of the other deities. Ghnesa all undertakings. Ganapatihas a man’s body 
has several names: among which are Lumo with the head of an elephant^ his head is 
bodum P the long-bellied Eku Dontu^ one- said to have been out off or destroyed bj 
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GiVA, wlien Ganesh tried to prevent Siva 
intruding on the privacy of Parvati when 
bathing. Olay images of Ganesh are made and 
worshipped for from one to nine days and 
are then thrown into water. The Cbinchor or 
Chinchwad who resides at a village of that 
name near Poona is believed to be an in¬ 
carnation of Ganesh, who promised an as¬ 
cetic, named Moroba, who lived in Sivaja’s 
time, that he would be incarnate for seven 
generations in his family. The earth image 
of Ganesh is one of three forms in which 
the earth deity Mrittika is worshipped by 
hindus. The first the Nagapancbami, in 
which feast a snake of clay is worshipped; 
the second is Gokul Ashtami, when a clay 
image of the infant Krishna is worshipped, 
and the third occasion is that on which 
Ganesh is worshipped, and this last day of 
the worship of Mrittika is observed with great 
pomp. Tbe vahan or carriage of Ganesh is 
a rat. The feast in honor of his birth is 
held on the 4th of the month Bhadrapad, 
and falls on the first days of September and 
seems to have some connection with the sea¬ 
sons of the year. Ganesh is brought to the 
house with much pomp. 

GANGA, Hind. Sans. A name, pro¬ 
perly, of the Ganges, but applied by hindus to 
several other rivers of India, amongst others 
to the Kistna and Godavery and two of its 
affluents are called the Waen Ganga and 
Paen Ganga. 

GANGA, in liiiidu mythology, the personi¬ 
fied goddess of the river Ganges, the source 
of wliich the saivas place in Siva’s hair; 
whence, in graceful flow, she 

* * * * sprung radiant 

And, descending, graced the caverns of the west. 

The vaishnavas assert tliat it flowed out 
of Vaikontha, from the foot of Vishnu : and, 
descending upon Kailasa, fell on the head 
of Siva, who shook some drops (Bindii) from 
liis hair, and these formed the great lake call¬ 
ed Bindu Sarovara, far to the north of Hin¬ 
dustan.' Sometimes, the Ganges is fabled to 
issue from a cow’s mouth, and the cleft in 
the Himalaya is called Gungotri and Gao- 
muki. Others make it arise from water 
poured by Brahma on the foot of Siva; others, 
from the feet of Brahma and others from the 
fingers of Parvati. The Ganga is also called 
Pasahara or ten removing, as bathing in her 
waters, on the tenth day of the month Jyai- 
sha, effaces ten sins, however heinous soever, 
committed in ten previous births. One of 
the holiest spots of the Ganges, is where it 
joins the Jamna, near Allahabad, though, 
with hindus, the sangam or confluence of 
any is a spot peculiarly revered, A 
person dying at the confluence of the Ganges 
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and Jumna is supposed to be certain of imme¬ 
diate “ moksh” or beatitude without risk of 
farther transmigration. Professor Wilson in 
his translation of the Mudra Rakshasa des¬ 
cribes Ganga as ' 

“ by the autumn, led, 

Fondly impatient, bo her ocean lord, 

Tosging her waves, as with offended pride, 
And pining fretful at the lengthened way." 

Though, as above related, the honor of 
having given birth to this goddess, the per¬ 
sonification of the sacred stream of the Ganges 
has been claimed for their deities, both 
by the saiva and vaishnava sects, all sects, 
and castes of hindus worship this god¬ 
dess of their sacred stream. Numerous 
temples are erected on the banks of the river 
in honor of her, in which clay images are set 
up and worshipped. The waters of the river 
are highly reverenced, and are carried in com¬ 
pressed vessels to the remotest parts of the 
country; from whence also persons perform 
1 journies of several months’ duration, to bathe 
in the river itself. By its waters tbe bindue 
swear in our courts of justice. Mr. Ward in¬ 
forms us that there are B,500,000 places sacred 
to Ganga; but that a person, either by bathing 
in or seeing the river, may be at once as 
much bene fitted as if he visited the whole of 
them. For miles, near every part of the 
banks of tbe sacred stream, thousands of 
hindus of all ages and descriptions, pout 
down, every night and morning, to bathe in 
or look at it. Persons in their dying mo¬ 
ments are carried to its banks to breathe 
their last: by which the deaths of many are 
frequently accelerated; and instances have 
been known wherein such event has there¬ 
by been actually caused. The bodies are 
then left to be washed away by the tide, or 
numbers of them are to bo seen floating up 
and down with every flood and ebb, or 
lying all along tlie banks with vultures, ad¬ 
jutant birds, carrion crows and kites about 
them feeding upon the remains. Several 
festivals are hold during the year in honor 
of Ganga. She is described as a white woman 
with a crown on her head, holding a water 
lily in one of her hands, and a water vessel in 
another, riding upon a sea animal resembling 
a crocodile, or walking on the surface of the 
water with a lotus in each hand.— Oole, Myth* 
jETmc?. p. 119. See Ganges, Inscriptions p. 
375, 382, 385, 390, Orissa, Siva, Triveni. 

GANGA. Singh. A great river; Oya, 
a small river ; Ella, a rivulet. 

GANGA-BUL. Tib. Literally, place of 
the Ganges. A sacred lake on the moun¬ 
tain of Haramnk in Kashmir. It lies under 
the wildest and most lofty peaks of ilie 
mountain; is li mile long and 200 or 300 
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wid€, and is about 12,000 fetit above 
tke level of the sea.—Fi^we. 

GANGA JAMNI. Hind. A kind of rice 
of the Kangra district. 

GANGAL. a river near Uskalli and 
Ho^hangabad. 

GAN-GAN*. Burm. Mesua ferrea. Linn. 
In Amherst, a very strong, tough, hard, 
crooked grained, fibrous, red wood, which 
would be suitable for machinery or any pur¬ 
pose requiring the above properties. 

GANGAPAT, also the Bam, and Lukta, are 
rivers of Gwalior. 

GANGA PAVILI KtJRA. Tel. Portu- 
laca oleracea. L. 

GANGA G AVI. Tel. Thespesiapopuluea. 
Corr. 

GANGA E/EGU. Tel. Zizjphus jujuba. 
Jjam, var B. oblong fruited. 

GANGA VANS A, or Gugu puteo, a 
dynasty that ruled in Orissa from about the 
twelfth century. Their sway extended from 
the Hooghly to Conjeveram but in 1558, 
Gala Paliar the general of Suliman king 
of Bengal, attacked and killed Mookund 
Kao, the Guguputee chief of Orissa. Kala 
Paliar, was a bramin convert to mahomedan- 
ism, ho razed the hindu temples, and seized 
the image from Juggurnath which he burned 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

GANGELA ORIENTALIS. One of the 
Leguminos 80 . 

GANGER Hivd. (1) Grewia betuleo- 
foliaj (2) Sageretia brandrethiana; (3j 
Ehretia aspera; (4) Lycium Europaeum. 

GANGES. A great river which rises in 
the Himalaya mountains and runs in a val¬ 
ley through British India to the Bay of 
Bengal. It has been known to Europe from 
very early times. The fleets of the Egyp¬ 
tian kings sailed round the peninsula of 
India and Ceylon. Seleucus Nicator is said 
to have penetrated to the mouth of the 
Granges and it had been sailed up by the Ro¬ 
mans, as far as Palibrotha, before the time 
of Sti’abo, Its valley seems to have been 
peopled by several races, long before the 
Aryan bIndus arrived there, and all the 
conquerors who have entered India from the 
North West have striven to occupy the fer¬ 
tile valley of this great river. Hindu poets 
have celebrated its praises in a multitude 
of songs: the river is fabled in their mytho¬ 
logy to be the goddess Ganga; they long to 
see it, to bathe in its waters and be purified 
from their sins, and at last to die on its 
banks, or to have their bones conveyed to it 
from the most southern parts of India. No 
hindu raises such a question as in 2nd King’s 
V. 12, for the Ganges is recognised as the 
most efficacious of all the ^du sacred 
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rivers. Quits banks have dwelt the chief 
of the religions reformers, whom India has 
seen. Its valley was the cradle of Buddhism; 
which, from its rise iu the sixth century he- 
fore Christ, gradually spread over the whole 
of India, was extended by Asoka to 
Kashmir and Kabul, shortly after Alexan¬ 
der’s invasion, and now prevails amongst 
222 millions of men. Numerous dynasties 
have ruled there. The Andra race was 
in power on the Gangetic province of India, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 
but the most enduring was the great Chet- 
rya family that long ruled at Indraprestha, 
and terminated with Prithi-raj iu A. D, 1200. 

The whole valley is now part of British 
India. The river issues from the mountains at 
Gangotri,at an elevation of 13,800 feet,and is 
thereknown as the Bhagaratti. It issues from 
beneath a great glacier, thickly studded 
with enormous loose rocks and eai*th. The 
glacier is about a mile in width, and ex¬ 
tends upAvards of many miles, towards an 
immense mountain covered down to its 
base, with perpetual snow, its glittering sum¬ 
mit piercing the very skies, rising 21,000feet 
above the level of the sea. The chasm in 
the glacier, through which the sacred 
stream rualies forth into the light of day, is 
named the Cow’s Mouth, and is held in the 
deepest reverence by all hind us ; and the re¬ 
gions of eternal frost in its vicinity are the 
scenes of many of their most sacred myste¬ 
ries. The Ganges enters the world no 
puny stream, hut hursts forth from its icy 
womb, a river thirty or forty yards in 
breadth,of great depth, and very rapid. From 
the source at Gangotri it runs N. W, to Joh- 
nioi; W, and S. W., 36 m.; S., 15 m.; 
S. E., 39 m.; S., 8. m.; W., 24 m .; S. W; 
15m.; S., 130 m.; S. E. to Allahabad, E. 
270 m.; E. to Sikrigallee ; and S. E. the re¬ 
mainder of course into the Bay of Bengal, by 
numerous mouths. TheGanges gives off some 
of its waters to form the Hooghly, and also 
anastoTiK^ses with the Megna. Length, 1,514 
m. It receives the Jumna, 860; Gogra, 606j 
Gunduck, 450; Goomtee, 482; Sone, 465; 
Coosy, 325; Ramgunga, 373 ; Mabananda^ 
240 ; Karumnassa, 140; Koniae or Jummuna 
130 ;Aluknunda, 80; Bhillung, 50 m. 398,000 
square miles drained, exclusive of Hooghly. 
The Ganges is navigable for river craft 
far as Hurd war, 1,100 m.; steamers ply as 
far as Gurmnkteesur, 393 miles above Alla¬ 
habad, distant from Calcutta via Delhi, 93Q 
m.; at Cawnppre, 140 m. above Allahabad, 
the r-Rvigstion is plied with great Mtiyity* 
The breadth of the Ganges at Benares yariea 
from 1,500 to 3,000 feet. Mean disohar^ 
of water there, throughout the year,2$0i000 
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cubic fbet, per second. It fttUs rapidly ^ 
Hurdwar, which is 1,300 miles from the 
mouth. At Allahabad 840 miles from the 
sea it receives the river Jumna, which rises 
at the south western base of the Jumnoferi 
Peaks. At about 240 miles from the coast 
it begins to divide into branches. The two 
oil we west, called the Bhageratti and 
Jalingi unite to form the river Hugh, tho 
other st.ream passes to the Brahmaputra 
with , which the waters mingle and are 
known as the Kartiuassa river. The Ganges 
recM^ves as tributaries, the Ramgunga, Gum- 
ti,^f Ghogra, Gandak, Koai and Mabananda, 
from the left bank ; and, from the right bank 
the Kali, the Kali NaddI, Jamna and Sone. 
Another dividing stream of the Ganges 
is the Matabhanga. In its course sixteen 
hundred miles through the plains, it 
receives eleven rivers, some of which are 
equal to the Rhine, and none smaller than 
the Thames, besides as many others of 
lesser note. It is owing to this vast influx 
of streams, that the Ganges exceeds the 
Nile so greatly in point of magnitude, 
while the latter exceeds it in length of 
course by one-third. It is a much discussed 
question in India, whether the Gangetic plain 
was ever covered with forest, the beat autho¬ 
rities consider that it never was so ; but there 
ai*e others who hold the contrary opinion, 
and aver that the destruction of the timber 
has produced a great change in the climate. 
The absence of vegetable remains in the 
alluvium appears unfavourable to the latter 
opinion. There are frequent notices in the 
ancient writings of the hindns of great forests 
but whether these were limited locally or 
were general is unknown. In the plain of 
the Ganges are the provinces of Bengal, Babar, 
the Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and 
Ganges, Oudh and Rohilcund. It is of 
exuberant fertility. The population of the, 
Qangeiio Doab is 800 to the square mile, 
of the Central Provinces 865. The chief 
town on the banks of the Ganges are Hur- 
dwar, Bijnour, Furrakkabad, Cawpore , 
Merzapore, Benares, Ghazipur, Patnan Mon- 
ghir, Bliagulpur, Rajmahal, Rampur, Pubna, 
Calcutta is below the sea level. Benares 265 
feet above it, Allahabad 305 feet, and Agra 
670 feet. The Gangetic Delta is an extensive 
tract of cultivated and forest-covered coun¬ 
fry, composed of alluvial or transported 
soU brought down the country by the Ganges 
imd Bi*ahmaputra rivers, and their numerous 
^butaries, the water-sweepings of two basins 
whose aggrega^ area is 432,480 square miles. 
The Ganges, in its course of 1,680 miles 
^ e plairfB of India, receives the fol¬ 
lowing eleve|i rivers ; from its left bank the 
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Ram Ganga, Gumti, Koai and JMIahaiuinda^ 
Gogra, Gandak, and from ita right bank the 
Kali Naddi, Jamna and Sone, and aoipe of 
which, as Rennell observes, are “ equal to the 
Rhine, and none smaller than the Thajsnes.’* 

The Ganges receives its first increase br tjio 
junction of the Bbagaratbi and Alacananda 30 
miles from Srinagar and then by the Jaxuna 
(at Allahabad) (the Jamna rises near its own 
source; and by the Chumbul and Betwah 
rivers, which drain the north of the Vindhya 
mountains. In its course it receives the 
Spen (Sone) and then the Gogra, Cosi and 
Gunduk (the last at Moonghyr) where the 
river is 3 miles broad and 80 feet deep,. 

Between Sikrigulli and Benares, alone, 
the Ganges receives the tribute waters 
of the Gnrati, the Gogra^ the Sone the Qun- 
duk, the Baghmati, the Gogari the Kosi, and 
the Mahanadi, of which the Gogra itself is 
fully equal to the Ganges at Benares. To these 
wemust add innumerableminorstreamscalled 
nullahs, but which in England would be re¬ 
presented by the Isis, Cherwell, Itchin, Se¬ 
vern, Orwell, Humber, Dee and Trent. Eigh¬ 
teen of these rivers are several hundreds of 
miles in length, and none less than fifty, 
whilst there are hundreds under fifty miles 
in length, all assisting to fill the mighty river 
Ganges. The Delta is intersected from North 
to South by many broad rivers, and by end*^ 
less creeks running one into the other filled 
for the most part with salt water when near 
the sea. This tract of land, occupies approxi¬ 
mately 28,080 square miles of superficial 
area, or double the area of the Delta of the 
Nile; measuring from West to Bast, or from 
the right bank of the Hooghly river opposite 
to the Saugor tripod on the South-west 
point of Saugor Island, to Chittagong it is 
270 miles in width; presenting to the Bay of 
Bengal a series of low, flat, mud banks, 
covered at high water and dry at low water; 
a few miles from low water inark commence 
mangrove swamps, a little further inland 
trees appear, and lastly cultivation ; the 
nearest cultivation in the central portion of 
the Delta being forty-seven miles from the, 
sea. In the sea front of the Delta there are 
nine principal openings having a head * 
stream, that is having water flowing direct 
from the Ganges, or from the Megna or 
Brahmapootra,—'they are 1, the Ganges; 2, 
the Megna or Brahmapootra ; 3, Horing- 
hatta; 4, Pussnr; 5, Muijatta or Kagga; 0, 
Barapnnga; 7, Mollincbew; 8, Roymungnl 
or Juboona ; 9, Hooghly. Besides these 
large rivers there are numerous opemngs 
baying uo head stream, being mere 
water tidal estuaries ; these openings or 
headless rivers are the deepest as no Silt or 
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d^osit is poured into them from the higher 
lands. The tides in the Hooghly rnn with 
a rapidity in the springs of seven miles 
an hoar, between Saugor and Calcutta. 
At Calcutta it is high water about 2h. 
SOm. on full and change of the moon. 
The Bore is of not nnfrequent occurrence in 
this river. 

The waters of the Ganges are generally 
muddy yellow. Those of the Jumna are 
green or blue, and the yellow and 
blue rivers of China are named from the 
colours of their watei'S. This river’s annual 
rise begins in the end of April and conti¬ 
nues to increase till the middle of August, 
when it reaches in many places 32 feet and 
th 6 level districts in its lower course are in- 
undated sometimes to the extent of 100 
miles. About 200 miles from the sea, the river 
breaks into a labyrinth of rivers, forming 
islets covered with woods and known as 
Sunder-buns, but the force of their waters 
is insufficient to clear the bars of their 
mouths, and the most westerly branch, the 
Hooghly is alone navigable for large vessels. 
At Benares, after the Gauges has received 
the waters of its tributaries, the Kalli Naddi, 
the Gumti and others, the average dis¬ 
charge, each second of the year, has been 
estimated at 260,000 cubic liquid feet. By 
the latter end of July, all the lower parts 
of Bengal, contiguous to its banks are over¬ 
flowed, forming inundations of a hundred 
miles in width, where little appears above 
the surface of the flood, save isolated villages 
and trees. Barks of every kind then steer a 
direct course, husbandry and grazing are 
alike suspended and the peasant sculls bis 
boat across the fields. In some parts of 
Bengal, whole villages are every now and 
then swept away by changes in its course 
through districts, from which a few years 
before, it was several miles distant. 

Along the sandy shores of the Ganges 
valley the ever-present plants are mostly 
English, as Dock, a Nasturtium,Ranunculus 
BOeleratus, Fumitory, Juncus bufonius, com¬ 
mon vervain, Gnaphalium luteo-album, and 
very frequently Veronica anagallis. On the 
alluvium grow the same, mixed with tam¬ 
arisk, Acacia Arabica, and a few other 
bashes. Hoohevt Him. Jour. Vol. I. p, 30. 
M(X/rhhmi*8. Shooting in the Himalaya, 57-8. 
Oal. Rev. Pages I a^id 2. Morsfield, Royal 
Sanitary Oommission Report, 

GANGES CANAL. The provinces of 
Upper India are as remarkable for their fer¬ 
tility and high state of cultivation, as for 
their being subject to periodic visitations of 
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famine. Tr. Hind. From the Ganges at 
Cawnpore to the Jumna at Agra the distance 
is nearly two hundred miles. All this long 
tract is nnwatered by a single naturajl 
stream. To conquer nature, the 
Ganges Canal was projected by Sir ftoby 
Cautly K. C, B., during the administration of 
Lord Dalhousie and it is unquestionably the 
greatest work of imgation ever accomplish¬ 
ed in any tropical country at any epoch of 
history. It cost a million and a half ster¬ 
ling, nearly all of which was expended dur¬ 
ing the seven years of Lord Dalhousie’s ad¬ 
ministration and the main stream was opened 
on the 8th April 1854. It extends over 525 
miles in length ; measures 170 feet in its 
greatest depth. Its length is five fold that 
of all the main lines of Lombardy united, 
and more than twice the length of the ag¬ 
gregate lines of Lombardy and Egypt to¬ 
gether, the only countries in the world whose 
works of irrigation rise above insignificance. 
It nearly equals the aggregate length of the 
four greatest canals in France : greatly ex¬ 
ceeds all the first-class canals of Holland put 
together and is greater by nearly one-third, 
than the greatest navigation canal in the 
United States of America. When completed 
it will be 900 miles in length, and it is esti¬ 
mated that the area which may be irrigated 
by its waters, will not be less than 1,470,000 
acres. The following are the principal 
levels along the various lines of the Ganges 
Canal. The levels refer to the bed-flooring 
of all works. 

(a) Main trunk line. 


Maiapur, head of the Chitaura Fall, 867 ft. 

Ganpjes Canal, 1,015 ft. Salaiir „ 845,, 

Ranipur Fall, 997 „ Bhola „ 817 „ 

Pattri, 965 „ Dasna „ 783 „ 

Rurki Bridge, 954 „ Pabra „ 736 „ 

Asofnagger Fall, 941 „ Simra „ 702 „ 

Rahmudpur „ 923 „ Kanhpnr and Etava 

Bailra „ 900 „ Terminal Regu- 

Fatigarh Branch, lator. 680 „ 

head works, 881 „ 

(5) Kanhpur terminal line. 

Jansor Bridge, 654 ft. Bahosi Bridge 651 ft. 

Paohaur „ 615 „ Barapur „ 536 „ 

Kassad „ 684 „ Ranjitpur,, 510 „ 


Etava terminal line. 

Nnh Bridge, 651 ft. j Giror Bridge 609 ft. 
Jaira „ 631 „ | 

The Ganges Canal bouches in two branchw 
es, one to the Jumna, and the other to 
the Ganges. 

GANQHI. A river of the Ghazipur 
district runs near Syodjk)or in Gazeepoor. 
GANGI. Hind. Growia bituleefolia* 
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GANQHICHU. Hind. Tib. Euphorbia, sp. 
GANGHI SHO.HiND.TiB. Cactus Indic.us. 
6ANG0RL Ahindu festival sacred to 

f goddess Gouri. Col. Tod remarks that 
the prefix of Ganga (the nver) to Oouri^ 
Oangori festival is evidently one, essen¬ 
tially sacred to a river goddess, affording 
proof of the common origin of the rites of the 
Isis of Egypt and India. For Gouri is the 
goddess of abundance, and is called Isa, 
also Isani or Parvati, also Lakshmi and 
corresponds to the Ceres of Greece. The 
festival relates to the Bassant or spring, the 
vernal equinox. An image is made of earth, 
barley is sown and by watering and artificial 
heat is made to grow. In Rajputanah 
beautiful girls carry the idol and bathe it 
in the water, and return with it to the 
palace. The festival resembles that of the 
Egyptian Diana, at Bubastis, and of Isis at 
Busiris within the Delta of the Nile. During 
the festival, Iswara yields to his consort 
Gouri, and occupies an unimportant position 
near her at the waters edge, meanly clad, 
smoking intoxicating herbs, and, whether 
by accident or design, holding the stalk of 
an onion in full blossom as a mace or club, 
a plant regarded by some of the Egyptians 
with veneration, but held by the Hindus 
erally in detestation: but why the 
Hindus should, on such an occasion, thus 
degrade Iswara is not apparent. Tod^s Rajas- 
hauy Vol. I. p. 675, See Gauri, Gouri 

GANGOTRI, 31 ® O’, 78 ® 56’, in Garh- 
wal. A celebrated hindu temple is on tho right 
bank of the Bhagiratti in its upper course, 
10,319 feet above the sea. Near the temple 
the scenery is grand. Four peaks rise there, 
huge, lofty, covered with snow, and the 
river runs impetuously in its shingly bed, 
the stifled sound of the stones which it rolls 
along, mixes with the roar of its waters. 
Soorgarounee is the nearest of the 
peaks and forms the western point of the 
great snowy hollow. Roodroo Himala is the 
eastern, and forms the other point; but from 
that point runs down, a huge snowy shoulder 
that seems to give off or end in the moun¬ 
tains that surround and form a great 
unbroken, though unequal, snowy ridge, 
bounding and confining the glen of the 
Bbagirattee. The other three peaks form 
different points in the back of the immense 
hollow, and altogether compose one of the 
most magnificent and venerable mountains, 
perhaps, that the world can produce.— 
Fraser*i Hiffiala Mountains^ p. 468, 473. 
Herberts Hodgson. 

G ANGPUR. A tributary estate S.E. of the 
Oolehan. With the exception of Gangpoor 
and Bhnni, all the districts in the Sumbul- 
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pore and Patna groups have been recently 
put under the administration of the Super¬ 
intendent of the Cuttack Ti*ibutary Mehals 
See Itol. 

GANGRI or Kailas mountain range ex-, 
tends in one unbroken chain fromt the source of 
the Indus, to the junction of the Shayok, 
and forms the natural boundary between 
Ladak, Balfci and Rongdo on the south, and 
Ruthog, Nubra, Shigar and Hunnager on 
the north. It has six passes, at heighths from 
15,000 to 18,105 feet. Gangri, in Tibetan, 
means ice-mountain. Kailas means crystalline 
or icy, and is derived from Kelas, crystal, 
which is itself a compound of Ke water and 
las to shine. Kailas or ice mountain, is the 
Indian Olympus, the abode of Siva and the 
celestials. The Tibetans look upon Ti-se or 
the Kailas Peak as the highest mountain in 
the world. See Indus. Kuen-lun. 

GANGRI. Tib. Ice mountain, 

GANGS ALAN. Jav. Pomegranate. 

GANGTUNG. See Kuuawer. 

GANGUE is the mineral substance which 
encloses or accompanies any metallic ore in 
the vein. Quartz, lamellar carbonate of 
lime, sulphate of baryta, sulphate and fluate 
of lime, are common gangues ; but many 
other substances become such when they 
predominate in a vein. The word is pro¬ 
nounced gang : it is from the German gang, 
a vein or channel. FatdJcner. 

GANGUN. A river near Moradabad can¬ 
tonment, and near Nageena in Bijnour. 

GANHAR. Hind. Amarautus anar- 
dana ; also A. mangostanus. 

GANHILA. Hind. Premna mucronata. 

GANHIRA. Hind. Nerium odorum, 

GANHULA. Hind. Sambucus ebulits. 

GANHULI. Hind. Phaenopus, sp. 

GAN-HWUY is the western division of 
the ancient province of Keang-nan, being 
composed of about two-fifths of that pro¬ 
vince. 

GANT. Hind. Oxystelma esculenta. 

GANIRA. Hind. Nerium odorum. 

GANITRUS SPHJSRICUS, Gaerfcn, syn. 
of Elasocarpus prinoides. The nuts, cleared 
of the soft pulp or flesh that cavers them, 
are curiously sculptured, and being bony 
and taking a fine polish they are frequently 
set in gold and strung into necklaces. Ga- 
nitrus sphasricus, is a middle-sized tree, 
common in various parts of India, as 
well as the Malay Archipelago, and those of 
Monocera tuberculata, from the forests of 
Travancore, are what are principally used 
for this purpose. 

GANJ. Hind. A wholesale grain 
\ket, Wik. 
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QANJ>-I-BAR. a bald traci m tbe cen-1 1836, as In 1866, was felt with ^^atest se- 
tral dorsal plateau in tbe Manja or middle verity in Orissa and parts of tbe district adja- 
part of the Baree doab. The soil of the cent to Bengal. In the 20 years ending 18o 7, 
“ i-i-Bar is intensely arid, often saline and I the value of land in Gaiijam increased 50 per 


produces only some salsolaceous plants 
with a few bushes of jband. 

GANJA. Himd. 


Jvanub, Aa. Canabis, Lat. 

Mafuen, Cbutsao, Chin. Ging-i-lacki lacki, 

Sjarank, Egypt. Mal. 

Hemp, Eno, Garjika, Bijiab, Sans. 

Ganjabi „ GaTijatnai*ani, Tam. 

Gansia, Guz. Ganja cbottu, Tkl. 

CKndihi Jav. 


The leaves andflowerbead of the hemp plant; 
also the knots or stocks of the plant picked of. 
The dried hemp plant which has flowered 
and from which the resin (see chiirrus), has 
not been removed, is, in the Punjab, called 
ganjah. Bundles of ganjah are about two feet 
long,and three inches in diameter. The colour 
is dusky green, the odour agreeably aroma¬ 
tic, the whole plant resinous, and adhesive 
to the touch. Ganjah is used chiefly for 
smoking. The narcotic effects of the hemp 
plant are popularly known in the north of 
Africa, South America, Turkey, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, India, and the adjacent territories of 
the Malaya, Burmese, and Siamese. In all 
these countries, hemp and its products, are 
used in various forms, by the di.ssipafed and 
depraved, as the ready agent of a pleasing 
intoxication. The leaves or young leaf buds 
of the hemp-plants, are smoked by itself, or 
rubbed between the hands and added to 
tobacco, to increase its intoxicating powers. 
—Faulkner. Royls. Waring. Birdivood. 

OAJSJA. Hind, of Kalesar forest, &c., 
Robinia macrophyJla. 

GANJA. The boat used for travellers 
on tbe Nile is so called. 

GANJA-YENNAI. Tam. Hemp seed oil. 
See Oil, 

QANJAL. A river near Hoabangabad. 

GANJAM is the moat northerly revenue 
district in the Madras Presidency, with two 
chief towns, Ganjam and Chicacole. It suffer¬ 
ed from famines in 1789,1800,1836,1866 and 
in the last, nearly the half of the people were 
lost. Tbe third known period of scarcity in 
Ganjam, occurred in 1836, after an interval of 
36year8. Cholera was very prevalent,and many 
of the oattle also perished. After the further 
lapse of a quarter of a century, Ganjam was 
a fourth time visited by a severe drought, 
daring the latter part of 1865 and the early 
months of 1866. Contrasted with 1836 & i 866, 
it is worthy of note that the two earlier fam¬ 
ines of 1789 and 1800, began in the north 
et the Gat^jttm district, and increased in in¬ 
tensity towards the south, whilst that of | 
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cent, and carts from 6,000 to 32,000. Gan- 
I jam in 1867 bad 1,235,790,people in 285,253 
[ houses, in an area of 6,400 square miles. The 
area of that part which extends from the 
Chilka Lake on the north, southwards as far 
as Ifcchapoor,and then turning again towards 
the north, forms a sort of basin enclosed by 
the Khond Hill ranges, and amounts to about 
2,500 square miles with a population of 
631,929. Of this number 363,288 are cul¬ 
tivators. The district comprise.s the two 
divisions of Chicacole (the southern) and 
Itchapore (the northern), with Preaghee. 
It contains seven government talooks, viz., 
Waddah, Itchapore, Paulatalagum, Pooba- 
oondah, Goomsoor, Soradah, Moherry. The 
revenue of the Government lands therein, 
is about 4| lacs. There are nineteen ancient 
zemindaries, paying an annual pesheush 
of about 3 lacs ; and thirty-sovon proprieta¬ 
ry estates. The district contains several 
petty chieftainships, which yield no revenue 
and it embraces a large portion of the moun¬ 
tainous tracts known as Khondistan, and 
the valley of Cliocapaud from none of 
which is any revenue derived. The Ooria 
language prevails in the northern part of 
the districts, as far south as Itchapore. In 
the southern division, the Telugu prevails. 
The Khond race have a language peculiar 
to themselves, which was reduced to 
writing by Captain J. P. Frye of the 
Madras N. I. Of the inhabitants, about 4-4- 
lacs are Oorias. A great many of the Ooria 
bramins obtain their livelihood as cultiva¬ 
tors. Bramins of this sect also trade, and 
follow the occupations of brick-makers, 
brick-layers, &c. Chicacole is the princi¬ 
pal civil station in the Ganjam district. It 
ia in Lat. 18® 18' N. Long. 83® 58' E. about 
567 miles from Madras. It lies four miles 
direct west of the sea, and is situated 
on the north bank of tbe river Naugooloo. 
It is the station of the judge, and the 
sub-collector. The tpwn of Ganjam is in lat. 
19® 22' N., long. 85® 10' E. It was nearly 
deserted in 1835 in consequence of fever, 
and Chicacole is now the largest town. 
Aska is a large sugar manufacturing place, 
Mansoorcottah and Oalingapatam ai’e in- 
creasing seaports. Chilka lake, in Ganjam, 
is 35 miles long and about 8 broad with 
numerous islets. 

GANJAYI. Tel. Oaanabis 8^va» 

GANJ BAKHSHI. See Hindu; Sikh. 

GANJIFBH. Hikp. Playing oarda* 



GAOLA. 

GANJI GADDA, Tisl. Commelina 
Q. Urgenia sp ? 

GANJIKA. Sans. Ganjah. 

GANNA. Hind. Sacoharum oflScinarum, 
Suf2fair-caue. 

GANNA, Sans. Amarantus campeatris. 
Willcle. 

GANNERU. Tel. Nerium odorum. 
Alt’-. Oleander. 

GANNET. A sea-bird» the Sala alba. 
It measures about 6 feet across and 2| feet 
lonj^. 

GANONG, generally called Ayen Panas, 
hot springs in Nanning. All the hot springs 
of the Malayan Peninsula, and some of those 
in Sumatra, occur in swampy flats. That 
of Ganong occurs at or close to the line up 
to which plutonic action has converted the 
rocks of the district into granite. 

GANPATTY. The hindu god of wisdom. 
See Gfinapati; Ganesa. 

GANT HA. A boll: one used in the holy 
ceremonies of hindus, and which is rung at 
Cf3rtaiu times to keep away evil spirits. These 
bells, as well as the 1 astral spoons, are 
usually surmounted by the flgure of the deity 
in whose worship they arc used.— GoIq, Myth, 
Hind. p. 380. 

GANTELU. Tel. Pencillaria spicata. 
Swark. 

GANTH. Hind. Also ganthi, a knot, 
Mahomedaiis usually keep a string for their 
children on which they tie a knot, each 
birth day, hence baras-ganth a birth day 
knot, a birth day, 

GANT HI A. Hind. Allium cepa. 

GANTHIAN, Hind. Ipomoea reptans. 

GANTU BHARANGI. Tel. A species 
of Clerodendron, a low herbaceous plant, 
common about Lamsingi in Vizagapatam, 
the roots of which are largely exported for 
medicinal purposes. 

GANUKA PINDIKURA.- Tel. Melo- 
chia corehorifolia, 

GAN YE HI. Hind. Zizyphus vulgaris. 

GAO, written also Gauw or Gaon. Hind. 
a village. Travellers iu India reckon the 
day^s distance of journies by the Gao or vil¬ 
lage. Das Gao would mean ten days’ journey. 

GAO. Hind. A Cow. In liinduism, 
the gao, or cow, is symbolic of Prit-hu, the 
earth. A Gao-kos is the distance that is 
measured by the audibleness of the bellow¬ 
ing of a cow from one extremity to another. 
Tr. of Hind. Vol. II., page 40. 

GAO-CHARHAL Hind. Grazing. 

GAOHATTY. a town in Assam the 
ancient Kasawati. See Gowhatty. 

GAOLA* The milkman race, they have 
considerable herds of cattle. Greek, Gala, 
inll^;S^ Gala: Galatian,,Goala,India, p.327. 


GAROINIACE^. 

GAO-LOCHAN. Gall stones, extracted 
from the gall bladders of cows> much 
used in medicine, also in charms ; and in 
painting.— Gen. Med, Top. page 136. 

GAON. Hind. A village pronounced 
gam also gang, supposed to be from the San¬ 
scrit grama, and to be represented in the 
Chinese heong and Singalese gama. 

GAON KORAWA. a section of the 
Korawa race. See Corawa Korawa. 

GAOON. Guz. Wheat. 

GAO ZABAN. Pers, Lit. cows tongue, 
of the bazaars of India, is obtained frorai 
Cacalia Kleinia, W. Aiiisomeles Malabarica,; 
Trichodesma indicum : Heliotropium erosum, 
H. ophioglossa, . Trichodesma indicum, 
Onosma bracteatum, O. macrocephala, 
and Macrotomia euchroma. 

GAPTA. A part of the name of Chan- 
dragapta. 

GAPUBJI. Hind. Bixa orellana. 

GAR. Tibetan, a fort. In Sanscrit a dis¬ 
trict, a region, as Kash-gar, Gujar-gar, Cut- 
chwahagar. See Ghur. 

GAllA. An agricultural tribe in Seba- 
runpore. They are mahomedans and are 
supposed to be converted slaves, like the 
Jhoja. 

GARA. A river of Rowab. 

GARA CHETTU. Tel. Balanites uEgyp- 
tiaca Bdile. var. Inclica. 

GARAGA. Tel. Gardenia gummifera. 
Linn. 

GARAIN. Hind. The Himalayan net¬ 
tle, a species of Urtica. 

GARAKHPUR. Near Magor, the place 
where tlie hindu reformer Kabir died. See 
Kabir Panthi. 

GA RAND 17, Hind, of Murree, Prinse- 
pia utilis. 

GAR AN. A mole. See Kuwera. 

GARAPAGARI. Mahr. A person who 
pretends to have the power of diverting hail¬ 
stones oft’ from fields. See Garpagari. 

GARAR. Hind. The Gnrgura of the 
Salt Range, Reptonia buxifolia. 

GARBA GANDA. Hind. Saccharum 
Sara. 

GARANTOGNES ? Ginseng. , 

GARCE. A grain measure equal to 
9256| lbs. 

GARCIAS AB HORTO. Physician to 
the viceroy at Goa, author of a work enti¬ 
tled De Arom. et Simp. Historia. 1565. 
King. 

GARANIA SPECIOSA ? Balawa. BurJw. 
A tree of Moulmein. Used in common pur¬ 
poses of building.— Cal. Oat. Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIACEAC. A natural order of 
plants consisting of trees or shrubs, of which 
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GAECmiA. 


GARCINIA GLtJTINIFERA. 


mxty occur in thq East Indies* in Ceylon, 
the peninsulas of India, the Kbassya moun¬ 
tains, Silhet, Java and the Moluccas. Of 
these are 30 species of Garcinia, 20 of Calo- 
phyllum, 6 of Mesua, 1 of the genus Gyno- 
trdches, 1 to Kayea, 1 to Calysaccion and 
1 to Apoterium. The species of this order 
all abound in a viscid, yellow, acrid, and pur¬ 
gative gum resinous juice, resembling gam¬ 
boge. This gum resin is obtained by re¬ 
moving the bark or by breaking the leaves or 
young shoots. It is met with in commerce 
as the fine or gum gamboge, cake or lump 
gamboge, and coarse gamboge, and the finest 
kinds are obtained from Siam. The genera 
are as under, 

Garoinia Calysaccion Micranthera 

Mammea llheedia Quapoya 

Mesna Pentadesma Clusia 

Calopbyllum Momnobea Tavomita 

Kayea 

GARCINIA. A genus of plants, trees of 
considerable size, consisting of about 30 
species, growing in Ceylon, Travancore, Mala¬ 
bar, and other parts of the peninsula of India, 
in Sylhet, Assam, the Malay peninsnla, and 
the southern parts of China. Several of 
them yield edible fruits, and one of them is 
the Mangosteen fruit tree, G. Mangostana, 
L., a tree of the Malay peninsula and islands 
of the Moluccas: G. Kydia, Roxb., of the 
Andaman islands, is a tree with a sharp 
but agreeably acid fruit, similar to the large 
fruit of G. pedunculata, Rox., which grows 
on Rungpore: G. paniculata, Roxb., a tree 
of Sylhet, has a palatable fruit .'something 
like the mangosteen : G. Roxburghii,Wight, 
a tree of Travancore, Malabar and Chitta- 
gong, has an edible but very acid fruit; G. 
purpurea, Roxb., grows on the western 
coast of peninsular India. Useful timbers 
are obtained from otliers, but the species 
are not defined, viz., the Parawah, Young- 
zalai and Plloua of Burmah. The other 
species, are speciosa ? celebica, dioeca, 
lanceeefolia, porrecta, Cochi n-cliinonsis, 
Javanica, bhoomlcowa. The fruits of se¬ 
veral Species of Garcinia besides the 
’mangosteen, are brought to table in the 
countries whore they grow, but they are 
regarded as very inferior. The Manimee 
Apple, or Wild Apricot of South Ame¬ 
rica, is said to be very delicious. Its seeds 
are anthelmintic; its flowers yield on dis¬ 
tillation a spirit known as Eau de Creole, 
'and wine is obtained by fermenting its sap. 
‘ The large berries of the Paconrynva (Plato- 
nia insignis) of Brazil are highly prized on 
account of their delicious flavour.— 
AmsliCf Eng^ Cyo. O'Shaughnessy, 


GARCINIA CAMBOGIA, Eearom., not 

Roxb. 

G. ^tta, L. G. Kydia, W. & A. ? 

G. Roxburgbii, Wight, G. Indioa, Choisy. 

Woritay, Cam. Gonikah-gasa, Singh. 

Valaitie amlie, Duk. Karka-puiie maram ? 
Kurka pulie, Maleal. TaM. 

Racta shrava, Sans. Wocla cliinta chettu ? 

Tfx. 

A tall tree, growing in Ceylon up to 
1,500 feet, grows in Travancore and in the 
forests of Malabar, is very abundant in Te- 
nasserim, and very common in Siam and 
Cambodia. It yields a pleasant tasted acid 
fruit.— Eng. Cyc. Drs. AinsUe^ Maloti. 
ThwaiUs. See Gamboge. 

GARCINIA CORNEA, Linn. A tree of 
Moulniein, Penang, and Amboyna, with a tall 
though not very thick trunk. The wood is 
heavy though not very hard, like horn, and is 
used for the handles of tools. The young 
trees are used also for house building pur¬ 
poses, but the timber of old trees is too hard 
to work. The fruit has a resinous smell. Dr. 
O'Slumghiemj^ Eng. Cyc. Roxb. ii, p. 229, 
GARCINIA COWA? 

Toung-tha-lai, Burm. I Cowa, Hind, 

Toung-da-lai, „ | 

Garcinia cowa was found by Drs. Hamil¬ 

ton and Rovle, M. D. at Monghir. 
GARCINIA ELLIPTICA. Wall 

Gamboge Tree, Eno. j Tha-nat-dau, Burm, 

Dr Wight considers this to be the gam¬ 
boge-tree of Tavoy and Moulmein, and not 
improbably of Siam, the juice is quite emul¬ 
sive, it could be used readily as a pigment. 
All the other juices of the Guttifer® exa¬ 
mined are resinous, and do not mix with 
water, in short aro not emulsive. Drs. 
Wight and Chrlsilson. 

GARCINIA GLUTINIFERA ? Ainslie. 

Piinichekai maram, Tam. 

Dr. Wight says this is one of the very few 
trees admitted into his list of Coimbatore 
woods that he had not himself seen and veri- 
fled, and it was introduced in the hope that 
some resident on the Malabar coast, would 
favour him with specimens to determine its 
name and botanical relations. Dr. Gibson 
believes that a Diospyros must be here meant, 
but thinks it may be that the Garoinia syl- 
vestris of the Bombay forests is alluded to. 
If so, the tree, he says, is common in the 
southern Konkan, Malabar and Canara: al¬ 
ways planted, affording a good wood and 
palatable fruit, from the kernel whereof is ex¬ 
tracted by boiling the vegetable concrete oil 
“kokum.” The dried fruit is a common 
ingredient in native cookery, having an 
agreeable acid.— Drs. Wight and Qihsm. 
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GARCINIA PURPUREA. 
GARCINIA GUTTA, B. W, 

Cambogia giitta, Linn» 

Hebradendrob cambojioides, Graham. 

A treei native of Ceylon, not nnoommon 
about Colombo, and generally on the soutb- 
weet coast of the island. Produces a kind 
of gamboge .—WighVs Illustrs., i. 126. 

GARCINIA MANGOSTANA. Linn. 

lHangosteen, Eng. Mauggusfca, Malay. 

Mungeestuu of Bombay. Manggosta, „ 

Men-gu, Burm. Mauggis Malay of 

Manggisi, Bugis of Ckl. Baloi Java, 8unda. 
Manggos, Lampong. Hangu, „ 

A tree of the Malay peninsula and the 
Archipelago, which yields the delicious man- 
gosteen, the most palatable of all known 
fruits. It is a very handsome tree, the foli¬ 
age, which is large and opposite, being of the 
darkest shining green. The fruit, is a drupe 
as large as a moderate apple, is composed of 
an outer skin of a soft and fibrous nature, 
brownish red or dark purple on the outside, 
but when cut, of a briglit crimson, the snow 
white pulp which envelopes the seeds, lying 
within this, has an appearance no less 
beautiful to the eye than the flavour is grate¬ 
ful to the palate. Its characteristic quality 
is extreme delicacy of flavour without being 
rich or luscious. When cultivated, as in the 
peninsula of Malacca, it fruits twice a year, 
being ripe in July and December. It grows 
in perfection as far as 14 ^ N. of the equator 
and 7 ® South of it. A congenial proportion 
of heat and moisture tliroughout the year 
seems rniicli more requisite tlian soil or lati¬ 
tude for the successful growth of this' fruit. 
The coat or rind of tlie mangosteen fruit, 
and the bark of the Katapping or wild 
almonds (Terminalia catappa), are used for 
dyeing black. It has been introduced into 
Travail core. CrmifnnVs Did. Laid8 Sara^ 
wahy p. 72, Marsden^s Hid. of Sumatriiy p. 
97, Roxh. u. 618. Voigt. 

GARCINIA PEDUNCULATA. Roxh. 

Tikal, Hind. 1 Tikur. Hind. 

A tree of Rungpore, its fruit weighs about 
2 pounds. The fleshy part has a sharp 
pleasant acid taste, and is used in curries 
sliced ; they keep for years and might bo 
useful in long voyages. Roxh. \ 

GARCINIA PICTORIA. Roxh. 

Hebradendron pictorium. Christtson. 

It yields Ossara-rewund, a gamboge at 
least equal to that of Siam or of Ceylon. 
GARCINIA PURPUREA. Roxh. 

Kokum of Bombay, Eng. Brindao of Goa 
Kokum butter tree, „ G. Cochiueosis D. 0. 

TUs tree grows on the western coast of pe- 


GARDENIA, 

ninsular Indiaand in ravines of the Konkan. Its 
fruit yields a solid vegetable oil which melts at 
a temperature of 95 ®. It now forms an 
article of export. The seeds are first sun dried» 
and then pounded and boiled in water, the oil 
collects on the surface, and on cooling con¬ 
cretes into a solid cake. When purified from 
extraneous matter, the product is of a rather 
brittle quality, of a pale yellowish hue, in¬ 
clining to greenish,and mild to the taste. The 
seeds yield about one-tenth of their weight of 
oil. It is admirably adapted for compounding 
healing ointments. 

GARCINIA ROXBURGHII, R. W. 

G.Cambogia, Roxb.Debr. I G. affii.ia, W* & A* 

not I G. cowa, Boxb. 

G. Zcylanica, Roxb. j 

Toung-tha-lay, Burm. | Cowa, Hind. 

A tree of Ceylon, Travancore, Malabar, 
Chittagong, and scattered over the hills of 
British Burmah but scarce. Wood not used, 
but is yellow and fit for a fancy wood. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet and aver¬ 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet. Emit eatable, but very acid.— 
Vrs. Brandis 4" McClelland^ Cal. Cat. Ex. of 
1862, Voigty Wight's Illust. i. p. 125. 

GARDALA. Hind, of Kangra, Bergera 
Konigii, Limiy W. ^ A., Roxh. 

GARD-DEZ. In Afghanistan, remains 
of Pyretbreo or fire altars are still to be seen 
on its hills, as also at Bamian, Seghan and 
other places, showing that fire worship had 
existed to a certain extent. See Kaffir. 

GARDEN. Balsam is the flowering plants 
of the genus Impatiens. 

GARDEN CRESS. Lepidum sativum. 

GARDENIE.®. Cham, and Schlecht, 

section of the Order Cinchonacese, In 
this order of plants there are seven sections,in 
which 233 genera arc included, of these, 
there are 695 species known in the East 
Indies, 3 in Zanzibar, 4 in Arabia, 3 in Per¬ 
sia, 18 in China, 3 in Timor, and 3 in Japan. 

The Sec. B. Gardenue comprises 

20 Mussaenda, 2 Gynopachys, II Stylo- 
coryne. 

22 Gardenia, 17 Randia> 1 Griffitbia. 

4 Menestoria, 1 Heliospora, 1 Hyptian- 
thera. 

3 Bertiera, 4 Petesia, 4 Petunga. 

2 Macroonemum. 

GARDENIA. A genus of plants of the Or¬ 
der Cinchonaceee and section Gardenies^. 
Wight in liisleones gives figures of 11 species, 
but the known species in the S.E.of Asia are23 
in number, amoena, ani8ophylla,arborea,caly- 
culata, carinata, chiueusis, corouaria, dexisa, 
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GARDENIA FLORIDA. 

dntDetornm, enneandra, ilorida» gummifera, 
latifolia, longisplna, Ittoida, luacrocarpa, 
rothemaniiia, montana, radicans, thuubergia, 
turgida, uliginosa, and obtusifolia. 

Two of the species G. floridaand G. radi- 
cans,are known as Cape Jasmine^their flowers 
are highly scented,readily grown by cuttings, 
they thrive in any garden soil and only require 
a moderate share of water to flower abundant¬ 
ly, their colours are pink, white, and pale yel¬ 
low, G. arborea grows in the South of India. 
G. campaiiulata is a shrub of Chitlagong. Its 
berry is about the size of a golden pippin 
apple and is employed as a cathartic and 
anthelmintic. One species of Gardenia (Tela- 
ga. Tel.) is a tree of the Godavery forests 
and Dekhan, and furnishes a very hard wood 
which would be very good for turning. G. 
cariata Wall^ grows in the Batticoloa dis- 
trict'of Ceylon,-’Riddelly Thw. L'n, PL Zetj- 
Ian, ii. 159, Voigt 377. 

GARDENIA CORONARIA. Buch. 

G. costata, Uoxh, 

Yi/i-gat, Bitrm. | Yon Kliat, Burm. 

A tree of Chittagong and Moulmein in¬ 
digenous in Tenasscrim. It produces a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers that are white when they 
first open out in the morning, but 
on expo.sure to the sun, become quite yellow. 
Wood used for building purposes. This 
wood has a fragrant smell, and would be 
useful for boxes, but, unfortunately, when 
cut into planks there are so many flaws and 
cracks, that it is difficult to procure a piece 
of any size ,* it is a strong tough wood and 
useful for turning. Fruit edible ,—Mason 
Voigt, Cal, Cat, 1862, Major Benson, 

GARDENIA DUMETORIjM. Retz, syn. 
of Randia dumetorum. 

GARDENIAENNSANDRA, Kon,W, 

Gardenia latifolia, Roxh, j Cor. 

Bikki, Tel. 

A small tree of peninsular India, growing 
in the Carnatic, the Nalla ^lallai, the Cir- 
cars, Khandesb and Guzerat. It furnishes 
a light wood of little use. Native combs 
are made of it.— Voigt, Mr. Latham, 

GARDENIA FLORIBUNDA—? 

Thet-ya, Burm. | Tung-hson-pan, Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. This wood is made 
use of for ordinary house building purposes 
— Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

GARDENIA FLORIDA. Lim, 

Wax flower Gardenia, Tngu-hsen-pan, Burm. 

EnqI Gul-ch^^^d, Hind. 

Thetfya, Burm. 

Wax-flower gardenia is a small shrub of slow 
growth, cultivated in Japan, the Moluccas 
and India. Both double and single varieties 


GARDENIA LDCIDA 

are common in gardens at Ajttieer; the 
foliage is beautiful and the pure white 
double blossom are elegant and fragrant. 
Most Tenasserim gardens, are graced with 
this tasteful shrub. Its pure snowy blos¬ 
soms, strongly fragrant, smell “ like 
the narcissus and they contrast 
delightfully with the thick deep gi'een foli¬ 
age in which they are set.— Genl. Med. Top, 
p, 185. Mason, See Gardenia. 

GARDENIA FORTUNIANA, is a most 
fragrant Chinese plant and now common in 
English gardeUvS, to which it was introduced 
by the Horticultural Society iu 1845.— 
Fortune*8 Tea Districts, p. 17. 

GARDENIA G (JMMIFERA. Linn.; 

Roxb.; TV J.; W, le. 

Gardenia arborea, Eoxb. 

Gummy Gardenia, Eng. Cliatta matta, Tel. 

Chiri bikki, Tel. Garaga, „ 

A large shrub or small tree, with largo 
fragrant flowers, which, in the morning, are 
white, and become yellow by the evening. 
The wood is hard. The natives eat the 
fruit. It grows in Ceylon, in the Gingi 
hills, on the Godavery and in the Circars, 
and is very common about Duddi, on the 
Outpurba river, grows wild on the hills in 
the Kotah jungles, the leaves and unopen¬ 
ed blossoms being shrouded at the point in 
pure fragrant gum resin, said to be one of 
the sources of the Dikamully resin.— Genl, 
Med. Top, p. 185. Voigt, Captain Beddome. 
Mr, R. Brown. 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA Ait. 

Papura, Hind. Karingnva, Tel. 

Knmbay maram, Tam. Kokkita, „ 

Bikki, Tbl. Kurukifci, „ 

Konda manga, „ Pedda karinga, „ 

Kakkiti cbettu, „ 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA. 

Broadleaved Gai’denio, Eng | Papura, Hind. 

Grows wild in the moist Kofah jungles 
and is also cultivated in gardens. It is a 
small tree in the south of the peninsula of 
India and also on the Godavery, wood close 
grained, and promises well for turning.-— 
Genl. Med, Top.p. 185. Captain Beddome, 
GARDENIA LUCID A. Roxb. ; W. A. 

Gardenia resinifera. Roth, 

Kun kbam, Ar, | Cnmbi, Tart. 

Tsay-thfim-by-ab, Burm. Cbina karinguva, Tel. 
Dikamalli,DuK. Guz. Hind. | Telia manga, „ 

Grows in the southern Mahratta coun¬ 
try, Circars,on the Godavery,Chittagong and 
Burmah, and gives a close grained wood, 
well adapted for the lathe: like that of 
several other species of Gardenia and Randia, 
it is used for making combs. A cubic foot 
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gardenia turgida. gardens. 


weighs lbs. 49. In n full grown troe on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 15 feet and average girth, measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 3 feet. Its resin, 
Curabi-pisin, Tam., is a strong disagreeable 
smelling gum-resin ; procurable in most In¬ 
dian bazaars. It is much used by native doc¬ 
tors, when dissolved in spirits, as an external 
application, for cleaning foul ulcers. It is 
now used by some European practitioners in 
cases of worms in children. — Faulkner yVoigt^ 
Dr, Brandis,, Captain Beddonie, 

GARDENIA MONTANA, is common in 
the coast and inland jungles of Bombay and 
may be recognised by its straight stem, long 
stout thorns and general absence of leaves. 
The wood is hard, but always small, never 
squaring to more than 3 inches.—Hr. Gib- 
son, 

GARDENIA PAVETTA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Stylocoryne webera.— A. Ridi. 

GARDENIA RADIO ANS, Cape jasmine. 
This favourite shrub should be planted in a 
well manured flower bed or border which 
has been drained wdtli sand, they require a 
soil more approaching to sand than clay and 
plenty of water; propagated by cuttings in 
boxes or seed pots during the rains. It is 
a native of Ch.msL,-^litddelL See Garde¬ 
nia arborea. 

GARDENIA RESINIFERA. Roxb., syn. 
of Gardenia lucida.— lioxb. 

GARDENIA SPECIOSA. Roth., syn. 
of Guettarda speciosa.— Linn, 

GARDENIA SPINOSA. Linn. syn. of, 
Randia dumetorum.— Linn. I 

GARDENIA TETRASPERMA. 

Kurkuni, tulikukar ot* IIazaua. 

Bamlaru, putkanda, daru, bakahi of Kangra. 

Jirndu of IIavi, 

Bisindidi, Chenab. 

GARDENIA TURGIDA, Boxb. 

Nunjoonda marain, Tam. 

Dr. Wight says, ho only knew this from 
small specimens, and was unable to say 
whether it is a tree or shrub, but believed 
^the former; the wood is hard and close 
grained, and is useful in cases where small 
timber will serve. Dr. Gibson asks if 
Wight’s Gardenia turgida be not G. raon- 
tana (?) and adds “ I do not recognise this 
species or variety; neither do I find it no¬ 
ticed in Dr. Wight’s Prodromus. If it be 
our Gardenia mqntana, the tree is rather 
common in the coast and inland jungles. It 
may be recognised by its straight stem, 
long stout thorns, and general absence of 
leaves. The wood is hard, but always I 
small,‘never squaring to more than 3 inches.” ' 


The Gardenia turgida of Roxburgh is a tree 
of Bhootan, both it and G» montana are in 
Wight’s leones, ii. t. 577 and 679.—Hrs. 

Wight and Gibson, 

GARDENS, are kept lip by almost every 
European in the South and East of Asia. 
Exotics,principally annuals, are largely culti¬ 
vated and exotic vegetables are grown for the 
table. But the British India Government have 
a large gardenat Saharunpore, gardens at Gar¬ 
den Reach, Calcutta, Ootacamund,andDapoo- 
lee, and they aid the garden of the Agri-Hor¬ 
ticultural Society at Madras. The Mysore 
Government support a good garden at Banga¬ 
lore. A botanical garden is kept up at 
Batavia in Java, at a considerable expense, 
defrayed by the Netlierland Government. 
The Government gardens, as also those of 
the Agri-Horticultural Societies are for the 
object of encouraging the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. A gai*den is 
the delight of the mahomedans in India, 
who give them loving names as Lai Bagh, 
Parkh Bngh, Roushan Bagh. Alike amongst 
mahomedans and hirfdus, the formation of a 
garden as a place of retreat is a great object. 
Jn Wilson’s specimens of the hindoo drama, 
which he translated from the Sanscrit, “The 
Necklace,” and “ The Toy cart,” contain 
beautiful allusions to gardens in India; 

“ The garden is now most lovely. The 
trees partake of the rapturous season, their 
new leaves glow like coral, their branches, 
wave with animation in the wind, and their 
foliage resounds with the blythe murmurs of 
the bee. The bakula blossoms lie around 
its root like ruby wine; the champaka 
flowers blush with the ruddiness of youthful 
beauty ; the bees give back in harmony the 
music of the auclets, ringing melodiously as 
the delicate feet are raised against the stem 
of the asoka tree .”—The 'Necklace^ Act I, 
page 272. 

Look round the garden with these stately trees, 
Which, daily by the king’s command attended, 
Put forth their fruits and flowers 
And clasped by twining creepers, they resemble 
The manly husband, and the tender wife.” 

Tog Cart^ Act 8, page 125. 

This play is supposed to have been written 
by king Sudraka, over what kingdom he 
reigned, is not ascertained with cer¬ 
tainty. Mr. Wilson remarks in hia 
introduction to the ‘ Toy Cart,’ page 9, 
that it may be safely attributed to the period 
when the sovereign Sudraka reimed, 
whether that be reduced to the end of the 
second century after Christ, or whether we 
admit the tradition, chronologicallyi and 
place him about a century of our era. These 
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GARDNERIA NUTANS. 

Bpecimens of ihe hindoo drama show how 
litila is the change in the customs of the 
bindooB since the plays were written. 

The British Indian Government has re- 
cently encouraged its European and Native 
soldiers to form kitchen gardens and the 
following list will show the time needed for 
the ordinary plants to come to maturity. 



Period re- 

Period 

Name. 

quired to 

lasting 


grow fit 

after- 


for use. 

wards. 


Days. 

Months. 

Mustard. 

10 to 12 

1 

Cress . 


1 

French Bean . 

45 

3 to 6 

Double „ 

60 

24 

Scarlet runner. 

50 to 75 

6 

Amarantus tdstis, (Arakiri.) 

45 to 60 » 

12 to 24 

A. oleracous, (Tandakiri,) 


3 to 6 

A campestris, (Sirrookiri) 


18 to 24 

Kp:g plant, Brinjal 

90 

24 

Mornordica charantia, (Pavoo-I 
kai) 

60 to 90 

12 

Luffa acutangula, (Pekruu-kai) 

90 to 105 

3 to 6 

Eozelle * 

1.50 

12 to 18 

Soako gourd . 

90 to 135 

6 

Kadish ... . 

42 

2 

Tiettuco . 

35 to 42 

U to2 

Onions. 

60 to 90 

4 to 6 

Maize . 

90 to 105 

4 to 6 

Spinage. .. 

40 

24 

Lagonarla vulgaris, (Sori kaij 
Tam ... . 

60 to 90 ‘ 

24 

Cyamopsis psoraIoides,(Kota- 
varam Kai,) Tam. 

150 to 180 

24 to 36 

Sorrell . 

42 to 60 1 

3 

Parpoo kiri, (Portulaca ? ?) . 

42 to 56 j 

2 

Fenugreek .. 

42 ! 

1 to 2 

Soi kiri, Tam P 

42 1 

2 

8akotti kiri, Tara P 

42 to 60 

U to2 

Turnips 

90 j 

3 to 6 

Cuoumber. 

60 

3 to 4 

Water Melon ... 

90 to 120 

6 

Musk „ 


6 


Siyecimen of the Theatre of the BmdooSf 
tramlated hy Mr, Wilson.—Ohow ChoWf page 


GARDEN SNAIL. Helix, species. See 
Helicidce. 

GARDHA-BHELA of Kakustha or Soo- 
ryavansa. A rajah who ruled in Balabhi- 
poora in S. 523, is surmised to have been 
a son of Bahram Gour, one of whose sons, 
it is known obtained dominion at Puttun. 
All that is known of him, is from a passage in 
an ancient Jain MS., which indicates that 
in “ S. 523, rajah-Gardha-bhela, of Kakus- 
tha, orSooryavansa, ruled in Balabhipoora.*^ 

GARDI GAVAPU. Tulu. Aristolo- 
chia bracteata.-^llef^. 

GARDNERIA NUTANS. S. ^ Z, k 
tree of Japan. 


GARI430ND. 

GARDUL. Hind, of Bombay. Entada 
pusastha. D. 0. 

GAREE a carriage and theman who drives 
it is called a Gareewau; also pronounced 
Gadi and Gadeewan. 

GARCIA SILVA FIQUERVA in A. D. 
1627, visited Persia on a diplomatic mission. 

GARELU. Hind. Eicus reticulata. 

GARERITA. One of the Coleoptera. 

GARG. A celebrated risbi and founder 
of the Garga family, one of the 66 sub-divi¬ 
sions of the Kanojia brahmans. Wils, 

GARGA. A ruler of the Shaka. See 
Inscriptions, p. 374. Karli. 

GARGA. A hindu astronomer. See 
Yudhishb'hira. 

GARGA BANS!. Hind. A tribe of 
rajpnts so called, chiefly in Gorakhpur and 
Azimgarh. Wils. 

GAUGES. Hind, of Salt Range, Grewia 
rothii. 

GARGUSxA. Hind, of Salt Range, Acacia 
leucophlcca. 

GARH. Hixn. 

Garh, Hind. | Gacli, Karn. 

Garhi, „ I Gadhi, „ 

Gad, Mahr. I Gadh, Hind. Wilson, 

Gud, I ^ 

A fort: a hou.se ; a fortified village •, the 
watch tower in the centre of a village. 

GARHA MANUAL. See Inscriptions, 
p. 383. 

GARHWAL. A district on the N. W. 
frontier of British Idnia, having the Simla 
district on its west, lamaon to the east. 
The sanitorium of * 7 ari is in Garhwal 
as also the famous hii^u temple Badarinath. 
There are fore.st tracts in the valleys of the 
Giri,Tonse, and Pabar rivers, which flow into 
the Jumna. These valleys adjoin the dis¬ 
trict of Garhwal, in which deodar forests 
are in abundance ; in the valleys themselves, 
there appear to be detached forests of 
deodar, and some of “ kail,’^ Pinna excelsa, 
while lower down, there are forests of 
“ chill,’* Pinus longifolia, or sulli” as it is 
called in Garwal. These rivers are all rapid 
in their course, and have rocky beds. The 
Tonse river is under the Garhwal and Dehri^ 
Dun authorities : the Pabar and the Gin 
run through Bashabir and Sirmur, respec¬ 
tively : there is but little deodar in the up¬ 
per valleys, the streams are rapid, and the 
volume of water scanty. Garhwal i$ to a 
largo extent Bhot, the language spoken 
is hindi. Mr. Powell. 

GARI. Hind. A carriage of any kind, 
from a coach and four to a wheel barrow. 

' GARI, Tel. syn, of Balanites -^gyp- 
tiaca. 

GARI-GOND, A light substance like 
the decayed cotyledons of a seed, or decay- 
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GARLIC. 


GARM-SAIR. 


ed soft grains of the pith of wood, very 
bitter to the taste. The native druggists of 
India call it a foreign white gum: it is a 
purge, and given when vision is much ob¬ 
structed from any cause: one massee with 
other ingredients is a dose.— GenL Med, Top, 
p. 136. 

GARIKB. Tel. Cynodon dactylon 
Pers. The d’hnrba grass of India. It is 
sacred to Ganesa under the name of Durva 
or Durbba. W, 419. 

GARIKON. Tam. Agaric. 

GARINDA. Hind. Oarissa diffusa. Eoxh, 

GARITI KAMMA. Tem. Vernoniaci- 
nerea.— Less. 

GARIAN. Hind. Dlpterocarpus Imvis. 
Its oil, Gaijanka tel. 

GAR-KULAI. Beng. Soja hispida. 

GARKUN. A Chinese officer, as com¬ 
missioner of Gartok in Hundes. 

GARLANDS are in constant use in 
India, amongst native Christians, hindus 
and mahomedans. On festive, on religious 
and on funeral occasions, they are placed 
around the liindu idols, over tlio graves of 
mahomedans, at the doors of churches, and 
are hung around the necks of visitors. This 
seems to have obtained from the most an¬ 
cient time, for garlands made part of the 
bridal as well as sacrificial ornaments 
amongst the Greeks. Thus, in Agamemnon, 
Clyteranestra, in addressing Achilles, says— 

Offspring of Thetis pity my distress 

Succour a virgin named, tho’ falsely named 

Yonr bride *. yet I with llowcrs adorned her brow, 

And fan jicd that T led her to your arms, 

But now I to the bloody altar lead. 


Hind. Theatj 
GARLIC. 

Vol. ii, p. 

Iphigenia 

68. 

m Aulis. 

Sura, 

Ar. 

Lalisau, 

Hind. 

Kijsun, 

Bat.!. 

Bawung, 

Jav. 

Loshuu, 

Belluly, 

Beng. 

Allimri sativum, 

Lat. 

Can. 

Bawang putih, 

Malay. 

Lalisan, 

Diuc. 

.Sir, 

Per.s. 

Ail, 

Fr. 

Lasun.a, 

Sans. 

Knoblauch, 

Ger. 

Sudulnnu, 

SlNGU. 

Skorodou, 

Gr. 

Ajo sativo, 

Sr. 

Luaaun, 

Guz. 

Vol la pundu, 

Tam. 

Shuiuun; Shura, He u II Rw 

Voll-Ulli, 

Tel. 


of Numbers xi, 12. 


Garlic is largely used as a condiment by 
all the liindu and maboniedan races of 
India, who consider it a valuable stimu¬ 
lant. It is added to their curries. It is 
common all over India, and grown from 
the seed or bulbs—the latter method being 
most in practice. One of the bulbs is 
broken and the cloves taken out and plant¬ 
ed in beds about four inches apart: no 
particular care is required, save watering 
and Ifceepiug clear of weeds. When the 


leaves dry and wither, then take up the 
roots and preserve in a safe place.—jRiddeW. 


GARLIC OIL. 


Laahan ka tcl, Hind. 
Bawung putih minak, 

Malay. 


Yellai pus da yennai, 

Tam. 

Vel nlli nuna, Tbl. 


This is obtained by expression from the 
cloves of the garlic bulb. It is prescribed 
internally by native practitioners to prevent 
the recurrence of intermittent fevers, and 
externally in paralytic and rheumatic at- 
fections. — M. E. of 1856. 

GARLIC PBAR. Eng. See Cratsova. 

GARM. Hind. Warm, 

GARM. Hind. Panicum aintidotale. 

GARM-AB. A hot spnng'in Jell, which 
preserves its temperature throughout the 
year. 

GARM-SAIR. Peks. The term applied 
to winter pasture grounds of the noinado 
pastoral races of Asia. They are numerous, 
—indeed every pastoral mountain tribe, in 
the Himalaya, in Tibet, in the Afghan and 
Baluch mountains, in Arabia, Syria, Persia, 
and in Kurdistan, has its wintering region. 
The province of Pars has its Garm-sair and 
j its Sarliad or Sard-sair, its warm and cold 
climates. Tho Kashgoi, are a nomade Tur¬ 
kish tribe of about 12,000 families, whoso 
chief is the Il-Khani of Pars. They and tho 
Bakhtiari from the warm pastures of Am- 
bistan and tlio head of the Persian Gulf, arrive 
in spring on the grazing of Isfahan. At the 
approach of winter, both the tribes return 
to their respective Garm-Sair or wintering 
lands. The entire southern region of Pai*s, 
bordering on the Persian Gulf', is called tho 
Garmsaer or “ hot region.’^ It extends from 
the sea to the latitude of Kazeroon, and 
runs parallel with tho Persian Gulf, from 
the banks of the Tab to the confines of 
Laristan. From Biishire, eastward, as far as 
Cangoon, the tract is named the Dushtistaii 
or “ laud of plains.” The Tungistan, com¬ 
monly pronounced Tungistoon, or “ narrow 
land,” is a small tract of land east of Bu- 
shire. The greater portion of the people of 
the whole Garm-sair, consists of an indepen¬ 
dent lawless set, many of the tribes being 
robbers by profession. 

A huge wall of mountains separates the 
Garmsair, or low region, from the Sard-sair. 
Sard-sair, signifies the cold region, but it 
is also termed tho Sarbada, a word literally 
signifying “ boundary or frontier,” but gene¬ 
rally applied to any high land where the 
climate is cold or the high table-land of Persia. 
One of the most conspicuous of these, is an 
abrupt lofty hill, named Hormooj ; where coal 
occurs. In Pars the Garm-Sair of Sijistan is 
a narrow tract of country along tho lower 
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GARNET* 


GARNET. 


course of the Helmund. The Raluch races 
seem to pronounce it “ Gurmsehl** or Garm- 
sail, and one of their wintering places is 
north-west of Nooshky, and distant about 75 
miles.— Potiinger's Travels Beloochistan and 


Sind, p. 103. 

Rich, 



GARNET. 




Grenat. 

Fr. 

Granati, 

Lat. 

Granatrstein, 

Gkr. 

Yakut ? 

Malay. 

Granaten, 


Sansr-i-rr.alitab, 

Pers. 

Tambra, 

Hind. 

Granatnoi-kamen, Rus. 

Granatd) 

It. 

Granadas, 

Sr. 


Garnet is a word supposed to be derived 
from the Grena,tici, specified by Marhodus, 
the red hyacinths of the Romans is one 
of the inferiojr gems, of which there are 
many varieties. Some of them are probably 
distinct species ; but agreeing in form, and 
some other properties, tliey are classed to¬ 
gether. It occurs crystallised, massive, and 
granular. The varieties are ;—1. Almau- 
dine or noble garnet. 2. Grossular gar¬ 
net. 3. Cinnamon stone, essonite, hessonite 
or kaneel stone; romanzonite; hyacinth. 4, 
Common lime garnet. 6. Magnesia garnet. 
6. Iron garnets. 7. Common iron garnet; 
rothoffite; alloclorite. 8. Melanite; pyreneito. 
9. Colophouite. 10. Uwarorite. II. Pyrope, 
almandine, hexahedral garnet. 12. Hclvine or 
tetrahedral garnet. 13. Idocrase or pyrami¬ 
dal garnet. Garnet occurs abundantly in 
mica-slate, hornblende slate, and gneiss, and 
less frequently in granite and granular lime¬ 
stone. It is found sometimes in serpentine 
and lava. The best precious garnets are 
from Ceylon and Greenland. Grossuliirite 
occurs in the Wilin River, Siberia, and at 
Tellernarken in Norway ; green garnets 
are found at Swartzenburg Saxony; Me¬ 
lanite in the Vesuvian Lavas; Ouvaro- 
vite at Bissersk in Russia; Topazolite at 
Muasa, Piedmont; Aplome in Siberia on 
the Lena, and at Swartzenburg. Gar¬ 
nets also occur in several parts of the 
United States, The Garnet is the Oar- 
bunculus of the Romans. The Alabandic 
Carbuncles of Pliny were so called be¬ 
cause they were cut and polished at Ala* 
banda. Hence the name Alamandine. The 
clear deep red garnets make a rich gem, 
and are much used for ornament. Those 
obtained from Pegu are most valued. They 
are cut quite thin on account of their deep 
colour. Cinnamon-stone is also used for the 
same purposes. Garnet when powdered is 
used for the same purposes as emery,— 
{Bng, Oyo.) Precious garnets, or almandines, 
in the form of pebbles, are often seen for 
sale among the Burmese ; but it is not cer¬ 
tain that any are found in the Teuasserim 
Proviuoes. Mineralogists say tbe most 


beautiful come from Sirian the capital of 
Pegu. In a creek pn the Siamese side of 
the Tenasserim valley, Dr. Heifer says 
rubies are found. They are however of a 
very inferior description**—probably gar¬ 
nets. The common garnet is occasionally 
.seen in the sands of the river.s, but it is not 
abundant.— (Mason.) At the Madras Exhi¬ 
bition of 1857, Garnets, Carbuncles and 
Ruby Garnets of very good quality, wera 
exhibited from Nellore, Masulipatam and 
Bezwarrah;but they were not nearly so large, 
as the garnets from Mysore and Cuddoor, 
shown at the Exhibition of 1855. The red 
variety of the gem is very generally difius- 
ed over India. Its geognostic position, is 
the hypogenic or metamorphic schists, more 
particularly near their line of junction with 
plutonic rocks, or trap dykes; for instance, 
in the crystalline and metalliferous areas of 
Salem and Nellore, whence the finest crys¬ 
tals are procured, and sold by the native 
merchants at an insignificant price. Colo- 
phonite is not uncommon in these tracts, as 
also ill Mysore, the NeiJgherries, the Car¬ 
natic, and other provinces of Southern India. 
It usually occurs in the granite, associated 
with the hypogene scdiists. That beautiful 
variety of dodecahedral garnet, called cin¬ 
namon-stone or essonite, was discovered 
by Dr. Benza, in the Neilgheries in the hypo- 
gene hornblende rock, near the Seven Csirna 
Hill, where entire portions of the rock are 
formed almost exclusively of them. The 
cs.soiiite and hornblende are in large sepa¬ 
rate crystals, imbedded in a paste ofcoin- 
! pact felspar and hornblende; the former is 
very liable to disintegrate, leaving in falling 
out, small cavities in the rock. Green gar¬ 
net is of rare occurrence : the only locality 
where Newbold discovered this gem was iu 
the Salem district at Sankeryclroog, lat. 
11® 29' N., long 77 ® 58' E., associated 
with other green crystals in quartz veins, 
penetrating hornbleude schist. The latter 
is associated with gneiss, garnet rock, acti- 
nolitic schist, and altered lime-stone, thrown 
into disorder by the intrusion of a porphyri- 
tic granite. The green garnet is not found in 
any considerable quantities. A mine of pre¬ 
cious garnet occui’s at Gharilpifc, about 
eight miles south of Palunshah, in the Hy¬ 
derabad country, in the detritus of a granitic 
rock, penetrated by trap-dykes, and com¬ 
posed of mica, garnets, kyanite, quartz, 
and felspar. Dr. Voysey, states that the 
precious garnets are found at the depth of 
eight or ten feet in the alluvium at the foot 
of the rock. The surface of the rock and 
soil were strewed with garnets in great pix)- 
fusion, but these were generally of a very 
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coarse kind. The garnets when collected 
are gently pounded, and the bad ones broken: 
those which survive the blows are reckoned 
of good quality. In a river near the Mun- 
Berabad ghat in Mysore, the natives search 
for garnets, which are sold at one rupee 
each. They occur there as deposits from a 
hill of Mica schist which occurs higher up 
the river, which Captain B». Roberts of the 
Engineers followed.up. The garnet is classed 
amongstgemsjbut only one variety is of value, 
and inferiorkiudsareso plentiful thatjinsome 
parts of Germany, they are even employed as 
afluxinsmcltirig iron. InSouthern India they 
are almost universally employed by the cutler, 
the stone-mason, and others, as a substitute 
for emery, under which name tlie coarser 
garnets are sold in the bazaars. Unlike 
corundum, however, the hardness of which 
is only inferior to the diamond, and ranks 
nil! th in tli e seal e of ha rd ness, the garnet i s only 
6‘5 to 7*5 in degree. Garnets are of various 
colors, a circiiinstauce due to the varying 
proportions and combinations of the three 
or four silicates of alumina, lime, iron and 
magnesia, of which tho}^ are composed. The 
precious garnets are of a clear, deep red, 
and on account of their depth of color are 
cut by the jeweller quite thin. It is this 
thin stone which is now termed the carbun¬ 
cle and it is supposed to be identical with 
ilie hyacinth or essonlte or hessonite.— 
Madras Masewn Report. lung, McGtdloclts 
Commercial Diciionary, p. 595. See Corun¬ 
dum. Alabandic Carbuncles. 

GARNA. Hind. Carissa diffusa. Iliun- 
gariia, Capparis horrida. • 

GARNl-KURA. Sans. Hibiscus canna- 
binus. 

GARO. Tn-yan. A tree that 

grows in the Molucons, called garo, which 
the Burmese cmII ta-yaii. Limtseus has 
described it as Exccocaria agallocha. It 
is abundant near the sea, the juice is 
said to produce the most intense pain, and 
often blindness if it enter the eye. From 
this the Karen call it the blind tree” -, and 
all are so much afraid of it, that Mr. 
Mason has sometimes found it difficult to 
induce liis boatmen to pull up beneath its 
shade.— Mason. See Aloes-wood: Eagle- 
Wood s ExcOecaria agallocha. 

GARO, Garoo, Gartop, Sur, Yoogar, or 
Gurtokh, for it is known by ail these 
nameS) is a collection of black tents inha¬ 
bited by pastoral tribes for six months. 
In winter, tko Tartars retire chiefly to 
Eegoong on the bank of the river, two 
stages down the stream, and the Chinese 
governors reside at the fort of Tuzheegung, 


GARO. 

where they have houses. Garo is the most 
famous mart for wool in Chinese Tartaryj 
and there is a fair of 10,000 or 82,000 peo¬ 
ple in July, well attended by merohatits 
from Kumaon, Koonawur, and Laidak, and 
sometimes from Yarknnd. Wool, borax 
and salt are the principal exports, and these 
articles are exchanged for the produce of 
the plains of India. The country about 
Garo must be very elevated, since the only 
productions are prickly plants and small 
tufts of short brown grass. It is the great 
summer mart of Gnari Khoraum. The pass 
over the range between Garo and the Sutlej, 
is 19,200 feet above the sea. It is near 
the source of the Indus river. The Garo 
river, is the Singge-ebu or Indus, also called 
there Garjung-chu, and there is no great 
eastern branch as some suppose. At Garo> 
according to Moorcroft, it is a very insigni¬ 
ficant stream.— Capt. Gerard's Account of 
KoonawuTf p. 144 See Jndus. 

GARO. Malay. Aloes wood* 

G ARO. A race occupying the mountains 
to the south of the valley of Assam in Lat. 
25 ® 20' N. and Long. 90 ® 40' to;91 ® 20^ 
E. They arc about 40 miles south from 
Goalpara, and to the north of Mymensing. 
They are a race of hillmen inhabiting the 
mountainous country called the Garo oV 
Garrow Hills, which bound the north-eastern 
parts of Bengal. They differ in many respects 
from other hill tribes* The Kaga, Mikir, Ka- 
chari, Garo, and Khassya, are the five races in 
whose possession chiefly, are the broad lands 
of the Assam chain extending from the K. E* 
near Kynduayuand Namrup on one side, along 
the valley of the Brahmaputra to its south¬ 
ern bend round the western extremity of the 
chain; and, on the other side, South-wes¬ 
terly along the valley of the Burak and 
Surrau : these highlands are thus embraced 
bv the valleys of the Brahmaputra and its 
afiluents on all sides but the S. E. where 
they slope to the Kynduayn. The Garrow 
are called by the villagers and upper hill 
people, Coonoh Garrow ; though they them¬ 
selves, if asked of what race they are, will 
answer, Garrow,” and not give themselves 
other tribal appelloHon, though there are 
many tribes of the Garrow. A Garrow is a 
stout, well-shaped man ; hardy, and able to 
do much work ; of a surly look ; flat, caffre* 
like nose; small eyes, generally bine or 
brown; forehead wrinkled, and over-hanging 
eye-brow; with large month, thick lips, ana 
face round and short i their colour is of a 
light or deep brown. The women are short 
and squat, with masculine expression of face; 
in the features they differ little from tho 
men. The dress of these people corresponds 
>9 MIC 
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They eat all matiner of each of the other sisters. A son reoeires 
food, even dogs, frogs, snakes, and the nothing whatever, it being held among the 
blood of all animals. The last is baked over* Garrow t-hat a man can always maintain 
a slow fire, in hollow green bamboos, till it himself by labour. The woman acknow- 
beoomes of a nasty dirty green colour. They ledged as chief in each of the clans is call*^ 
are fond of drinking to an excess. Lfquor ed Muhar. Her husband is termed Mu- 
is put into the mouths of infants almost as harree. He is her representative in all con- 
soon as they are abl'o to swallow. Their cerns, but obtains no right in her property 
religion is a mixed hindmsm and shaman- The clan will interfere if they see the possos- 
ism, they worship Mahadeva; and at Baunt- sions of the Muhar in course of dissipatioor 
jaur, a pass in the hills, they worship the If a daughter be the issue of the marriage, a 
sun and moon. To ascertain which of the son of the issue of the Mubar’s father is 
two they are to worship upon any particular sought in preference to become her husband; 
occasion, their priest takes a cup of water, and in default of such a person, the son of 
and some wheat: first calling the name of the nearest female relation of the Muhar (ho 
the suu, he drops a grain into the water; if it being of due age) would stand next forselec- 
sink, they are then to worship the sun ; and tion. The Imsbands to the sisters of a 
should it not sink, he then would drop Muhar aiie called Lushkur, and it is a deno- 
toiother grain in the name of the moon, and mination to which a notion of rank is attach' 
so on till one of the grains sink. All re- cd. 

Kgi'ous ceremonies are preceded by a sacrifice frequently made descents on 

to their god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or the plains. A party of them, in May 1860, 
dog; Except mdb they use everything. „uirdcred sixteen natives of the plains in 
They live in houMs raised frotn the North of the Myrnemsingh district, and 
ground on piles. The youngest daugh- afterwards mutilated the bodies. They cen¬ 
ter inherits. The- woman marries the fessed the ciimo and three wore executed 
brotlier of her deceased husband ; if he die, jjj their own villages before their own peo* 
the next: if all, the fether. T he dead are Tlieir accomplices, in number some 

kept four days, then burnt amidst feasting twenty men, were condemned to transportation 
and drinking and the Mhes buried on the for various periods. Their object was not 
spot. A small dish of toII metal with em- much plunder, as human heads to offer to 

bossed figures called a Deo-Kora is hung up g 5 ,,}^ ^f the mountains. The Eajah of 

as a household god and worshipped and Nustung one of the Khassyah states sub- 
sacrificed to : and the Garo belies that gequently undertook to aid in repressing 
when the household are asleep, the Deo or these raids. 

figure of the Kora issues in search of food ^ n ^ 

and returns to its Kora to rest. The Garrow Garo, or Garrow hdj^s, are a confused 

are under British control. They are classed assemblage, from 1,000 to 6,000 feet. Esti- 
as Che-anna (6 Annas) and Das-Anna (10 mated area, 4,347, square nnles. Character 
Annas) but they consider themselves one of country, wild. The rock formation is snp- 
and the same people. They use sharp posed to be chiefly of pe,iss. or stratified gi-^ 
bambu panji or stakes, four inches long as a mticrock.— ]).620, Hasting s 
means of opposing invasion. In a treaty in Journal^ vol. IT., page 132-316. See 

1848, they consented to abstain from bang- q^oq -Kuki, biuglipo, India 31 7, 

itig human skulls in their houses. They 

build their houses on piles. Tlio Marquis of GARO-DE-MALACCA. Fr. also GA- 

Hastings’description of them, however, some- ROS. Malay, syn. of Aquilaria malaccen- 

what differs from the above. He says they are sis, Sonnerat. 

divided into many independent coramnnitics, GAROFANI. It. Cloves. 

or rather clans, acting together from a prin- GAROODOO. Beng. Polygala ciliata 

ciple of common origin, but without any minor. 

ostensible head of their league. With them GAROREB. A wandering race in Woon. 
all property and authority descends wholly GARO-TSJAMPICA. Eagle-wood, 

in the female line. On the death of the GAROU- BUSH. Daphne gnidium. 

mother, the bulk of the family possessions GARPAG ARRI. A tribe, class, race, or 
must go to the favourite daughter (if there sect in the Oomraoti distiict, hindu su- 
be more than one)* who is designated as dras, who profess to have the power to pre- 
such, without regard to primogeniture, dur- vent the fall of hail stones on fields. Pos¬ 
ing the lifetime of her parent. The widower sibly the term is derived from the Arabic 
bos a stipend secured to him at the time of **Ghar,” ice. Wilson says the word is mah- 
marriage. A moderate portion is given to ratta and that they are retained in some vil'' 
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lagee as part of the establishment to preYenfi 
their iniuring the crops. 

GARP. Gee. Yai'n. 

GABRA. A river running near Shahabad 
in Oudh. 

GABEAE. Hind. Andropogon muri- 
•catus. 

GARRAH, and Ubrassa, districts in the 
west of Ciitob, in which are the towns of 
Mhai’, Narna and Lakpat Bandar. 

GARRULIN^, A sub-family of birds 
of the tribe Insessores and family Corvidae. 
It comprises two sections: 

a. Magpies, 4 gen. 9 sp. viz.: 3 Pica, 
4 Dendracitta, 1 Crypserina, 1 Temnorus. 

h, Jay-Magpies, 6 gen. 10 sp. viz : 2 
Cissa, 3 Psilorhinns, 2 Garrulns, Ferisoreus, 
1 Lophocitta, ] Tumagra. 

GARRAH, often written Gharra, a river 
of the Punjab, the modern name of the an¬ 
cient Hyphasis. See Gharra. 

GARRI. Hind. Arundinaria falcata. 

GARRULACIN^. A sub-family of 
birds, of the tribe Insessores and family 
Corvidae. It comprises 5 gen. 27 sp. viz.: 
20 Garrulax, 2 Actinodura, 2 Sibia, 1 Catia 
and 2 Pteruthius. 

Qarmlax chwreifrons of Kelaart, is aftined 
to G. delesserti of the Nilgiris, but differing 
•much in its colourang. General hue a rich 
brown above, much paler below; forehead 
and cheeks pure ashy ; chin and borders of 
the outer primaries, albescent. Bill black¬ 
ish. Legs dusky corneous. Length 8 | in.; 
of wing 4^ in. ; and tail 4 in.; its outermost 
feathers in. less; bill to gape IJ in, tarso 
H in. 

GARTOP. See Garo, Indus, 

GARU. Malay. Eagle wood. See Garo. 

QARU Bans. Hind. Bamhusa, the 
Bamboo. Arundinaria falcata. 

GARUDA or GURUDA. This demi¬ 
god, of the kindus, with the head and wings 
^ a bird and the body, legs, and arms of a 
man, is of considerable importance in hindu 
mythology. He is the son of Kasyapa and 
Vinata, the brother of Aruna and the vahan 
or vehicle of Vishnu 

“When high ok oaglo-pliiraes he rides.” 

As Aruna,the charioteer ofSurya 'the sun), 
is the dawn, the harbinger of day, so does 
Garuda, the younger brother, follow as its 
perfect light. He is the emblem of strength 
and swiftness, and besides being the bearer 
of the omnipotent Vishnu, is greatly distin¬ 
guished in hindu legends on many very 
important occasions, Aruna in the Sabean 
system of the Veda, as the charioteer of the 
^uii, diiving his six horsed car—corresponds 
witt Aurora of the Greeks. The 


GARXrPA. - 

I emblem or vahan of Vishnu is'Gftroda, or 
the eagle, and the Sun-god both of the 
! Egyptians and hindus is typified with this 
bird’s head. Aruna (the dawn)^ in hindu 
mythology, also the son of Elasy^pa and 
Vinata, is the brother of Garuda and is des¬ 
cribed as a handsome youth without thighs 
or legs. His two sons, Surapati And 
Jutayoo, attempting in imitation of theilf 
father to reach the sun, the wings of 
the former were burnt and he fell to 
the earth: of this the Greeks may have 
made their fable of Icarus. Aruna’s im¬ 
perfect form has been supposed to he allu¬ 
sive to his partial appearance, his head and 
body may be seen, bub his legs are yet in in¬ 
visible night, or lost in the blaze of Surya’s 
brilliancy. The images of Garuda are set 
up and worshipped with those of Vishnu, 
in the temples dedicated to that deity. 
Sculptured images of him are also found in 
the magnificent cavern temples of Elephanta, 
Ellora, &c., &c. In the last mentioned ex¬ 
cavation ho is seen in several places accom¬ 
panying Parvati, the consort of Siva. Garuda 
has many names. He is called Superna, 
from the beauty of his plumage, which in 
tho pictures of him is of rich blue, red, 
and green, colours embellished with the 
variety of gems which usually adorn the 
hindu deities. He is also iermed Nag- 
antaka, or the enemy of serpents, Vishnu 
rat’ha, or the vahan of Vishnu, i&c. &c. In 
majiy of the vaishnava temples, Garuda is 
represented as a man with wings, and is so 
sculptured on the pillars, or large plaster 
figures are placed at each corner of 4he tem¬ 
ple walls. In the Elephanta cave, Garuda is 
often seen with an appendage, and on several 
very old coins, ho has snakes or elephants 
in his tail or beak; for be is sometimes 
spread double headed, like the Prussian eagle 
—and one snake round hia neck. But he is 
not so represented either in-pictures or casts. 
Some legends make Garuda the offspring of 
Kasyapa and Diti. This all-prolific dame' 
laid an egg, which it was predicted would 
produce her a dclivei’er from some great 
affliction: after a lapse of five hundred 
years, Garuda sprung from the egg, flew to 
the abode of Indra, extinguished the fire 
that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
the devata, and bore off tho amrita 
(ambrosia), which enabled him to liberate 
his captive mother. A few drops of this 
immortal beverage falling on the species of 
grass called Kusa» (the Poa oynosuroides,) 
it became eternally consecrated; and tbe 
serpents greedily licking it up, so lacerated 
their tongues with the sharp grass, that 
have 6 vef since remained forked ; bat the 
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of eternity was ensured to them by 
their thus partaking of the immortal fluid. 
This cause of snakes having forked tougues 
is stilJ, in the popular tales of India, attri¬ 
buted to the above greediness 5 and their 
supposed immortality may have originated 
in some such stories as these *, a small por¬ 
tion of amrita as in the case of Rahu, would 
ensure them this boon. In all mythological lan¬ 
guage, however, the snake is an emblem of 
immortality ; its endless figure, when its tail 
is inserted in its mouth, and the annual re¬ 
newal of its skin and vigour, afford symbols 
of continued youth and eternity, and its sup¬ 
posed medicinal or life-preserving qualities 1 
may also have contributed to tlie fabled 
honours of the serpent tribe. In hindu 
mythology serpents are cf universal occur¬ 
rence and importance, and the fabulous his- 
tories of Egypt and Greece are «also decorated 
with serpentine machinery. Ingenious and 
learned authors attribute this universality of 
serpent forms to the early and all-pervading 
prevalence of sin, which is as old as the days 
of our greatest grandmother. If such writers 
were to trace the allegories of sin and death, 
and the end of their empire, they might dis¬ 
cover farther allusions to the Christian dls- 
ptnsation in the traditions of the hindus 
than have hitherto been published. Krishna 
crushing, but not destroying, the type of sin, 
has been largely discussed. Garuda is also 
the proverbial but not the utter destroyer, 
for he spared one, they and their archetype 
being, in reference to created beings, eternal. 
His continual and destined state of warfare 
with the serpent, a shape mostly assumed by 
the enemies of the virtuous incarnations or 
deified heroes of the hindus, is a continued 
allegory of the conflicts between Vice and 
Virtue so iufinitely personified. Garuda, 
appears the coadjutor of all virtuous sin- 
subduing efforts, as the vehicle of the chas¬ 
tening and triumphant party, and conveys 
.bim on the wings of the winds, to the regions 
of eternal day. Bartolomew says, that the 
vehicle of Vishnu is called Paranda? in the 
language of Malabar, whero it is held in 
great veneration, particularly by women; 
and if one of these animals snatch a fish 
from their hand, they consider it as a most 
fortunate omen. The bird here alluded to, 
is the Pondicherry or Malabar eagle *, the 
Halisatus Pondicherianus, LinneeuSy com¬ 
monly termed the Brahmany kite. It is 
this bird that the friar must have seen 
pouncing on the fish-baskets borne by the 
Makati (women of the Makwa, or fishing 
tribej, on the coast of Malabar. The Brah¬ 
many kite is very useful in the populous 
sea-port towns of India in removing carrion | 


; and refuse and is never killed. Its useful' 
ness was, perhaps, originally the cause 0 * 
its obtaining, like the cow, a protecting 
legend in the popular superstition of the 
hindus, as with the ibis, and ichneumon in 
Egypt, whero filth and noxious animals 
abound. Major Moor mentions as one in¬ 
stance of this birds boldness of which he was 
a witness, viz. its stooping, and taking a 
chop ofl' a gridiron standing over the tire 
that cooked it. The religious hindu feeds 
these birds on holidays, by flinging up 
little portions of flesh, to which they are 
attracted by the call Havi! Hari!—Moor, 
p. 447. Cole. Myth. Hindy p. 374! Tod*a 
Travels. Taylor's Mackenzie MSS., 
p. 67. Cole. Myth. Hind, hiscriptions p. 37^ 
to 383. Krishna, p. 645. See Garuda. 
Siirya, Vahan, Arian. Nandi, Ravana, Ser¬ 
pent, Siva, Vahan, Veda, Vishnu, Vrishala. 

GARUJDA-BASI VI. A Murali or deva-dasi 
woman devoted to Siva. 

GARUDA PURANA. See Serpent. 

GARUDA MALLE. Tel. A species of 
Jasminuru, probably J. augusfcifolium. Its 
bitter root is used tnedicinally. 


GARUDA MUKKU. Tel. Martynia 
diandra. Glote. 

GARUDAR. Hind. Elslioltzia polysta- 
chya. 

GARUGA PINNATA. Koxh. 


Toom, Bend. 

Khyong.youk, BuK.\r. 
Kuruk, Hind. Mahr. 
Kanghur, 


Carrivembu Tnarani,TAM, 
Garnga cbottu Tel. 
Kalugudu, „ 


In Coimbatore, a considerable sized tree, 
with a round umbrageous head; leaves 
pinnate, deciduous; flowers of a yellow¬ 
ish white, in panicles covered with a 
mealy kind of white substance ; fruit size of 
a small plum, used for pickling. Grows in 
Coimbatore, is common in the Bombay jun¬ 
gles, whorethe wood is thought of little value; 
but might bo creosoted. The tree is rather 
common in the plains and on the hills of 
British Burmah, but the wood is not much 
used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. In a 
full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 40 
feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 9 feet. It sells, in Pegu, 
at 8 annas per cubic foot.— Hrs. Riddell, 
Wiqht, Gibson and Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

GARUKI. A town in the Hormara 
district, a sterile province, subject to Las, 
The Gujar tribe occupy Jab-Malan: Ga- 
ruki is occupied by the Sangur tribe, and at 
Hormara in Mekran, with 400 houses is a 
tribe of this name. The Hormara tribe say 
they came originally from Sind. See Kelat« 
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QARUNDA. Hind, of Murree Hills, Car 
rissa diffusa. 

GARVANZOS. Sp. Cicer arietinum. 

GAS. Sp. Acliyranthes aspera. Linn, 

^ GASAGASALA CHETTU. Tel. Aly- 
sicarpus styracifolius. D, 0. 

GAS AKA. Sans, poppy-seed. 

GAS-MADDOO. Singh. A snare : one 
kind is called gas maddoo, tree-snare, to 
distinguish it from the smaller, called at- 
maddoo liand-snaro.s.— Forbes' Eleven years 
in Cenlon, Yol. II, p. 58. 

GAS-MIRIS. Sing. Cayenne pepper. 

GASP A R BALBI. A traveller in India 
from 1579 to 1588. See Balbi. 

CASPAR ISLAND or PULO GLASSA, 
in lat. 2° 25' S. long., 107® 6'E. and 14 
miles east from Batavia, has on it a peaked 
hill, visible for 30 miles, and is a principal 
mark in sailing to or from the Caspar 
Straits.— Horslmrgli. See St. Barbe. 

CASPAR STRAIT, is formed between 
the island of Banca on the west and Billiton 
on the east. It was named after a Spanish 
Captain who passed through it from Ma¬ 
nilla in 1724. Many navigators prefer this 
Strait to that of Banca.— Horsburyh. 

GASTEROPODA. The third class of 
inollusks, according to the system of Cuvier, 
who remarks that it is very numerous, and 
that an idea may bo formed of it from the 
slugs and shell-snails. 

According to other classifications it is 
the second cla.ss. It comprises 4 orders 40 
families and many species, viz.:— 

OUUER i. PROSOBnANCiirATA. 

Sec. A. Siphouostomata, Carnivorous gastoropods. 

Families Sfcrombidoo ; Muricidoo j Euccinidao j 
Coiiidm; Voliitidm; Cyproeidao. 

Sec. B. Holostomota j Sea-snails. 

Families Naticuia); Pyramidellidas; Cerithia- 
da3: Melaniadae; Turritellida); Littorinidacj 
Palndinidue; Neritidaej Turbiniduo; Halioti- 
dao ; Fissurellidm; Calyptroida) j Patcilida) j I 
Bentalidm; Chitonidaj. 

Order ii. Pulmonifera. 

Sec. A. In-oporculati. 

Families Helicidm ; Limacidas j Oncidiadoa ; 
Limn©idae; Auriculidae. 

Sec. B. Operculata. 

Families Cyolostoinidaj: Aciculida). 

Order iii. Opisthobranchiata. 

Sec. A. Tecti-brancliiata. 

Families TornatellidoD; Bullidro; Aplysiadae j 
Plcurobrancbideo ; Phyllidiada3. 

Sec. B. Nudibranchiata, 

Families Doridas; Tritouiadae;-^^lolidae j Phyl- 
lirhoidaej Elysiadm. 

Order iv. Nucleobranchiata. 

Families Firolidae; Atlantidm. 

Eng, Oyc, vol. II, p. 924. Woodward's 
Mmmah 
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GASTRODIA SESAMOIDBS, R. Br 
A curious herbaceous species of orchis, na¬ 
tive of New Holland, is edible, ittid prefer¬ 
red by the aborigi nes to potatoes and other 
tuberous roots: being a parasitic plant, it 
could scarcely be systematically cultivated. 
It flourishes in its wild state on loamy soil in 
low or sloping grounds, and,in the spring, ap¬ 
pears as a whitish bulb above the sward, of a 
hemispherical shape, and about the size of a 
small egg. 'Ihe dusky wlhte covering re¬ 
sembles a fine whito net, and within it is a 
pellucid gelatinous substance. Again with- 
I in this is a firm kernel, about as large as a 
Spanish nut, and from this a fine fibrous 
root descends into the soil. It is known in 
Van Diemen^s Land and Australia, by the 
common name of native bread, also wild yam« 
— Slnimonds, 

GASSIM. See Jakun. 

GASTOROSTEUS DUCTOR; Pilot fish. 

GATA. Hind. (1) a plot, or piece of 
land; (2) two bnllock.s in yoke, treading 
out the grain; (3) a brahmin or banya as¬ 
sociating with a strange woman. 

GATA. 'Tel. Diospyrus sylvatica.— Foxh, 

GATHA. Sans. A song, the songs of 
Zarathrusta. 

GA'PHI. Hind. Bell. See Gantha. 

Gat PA RBAH. A river of the S. Maha- 
ratta country. 

GATRINTA. V. Tel. Hugonia mystax, 
L.—IF. A. 

GATTARU. An outcast race in Ceylon, 

GATTA. Hind. Allium cepa. 

GATWA. HixND. a kind of grass in 
Lahore, 

GAU. Hind. Caris.sa diffusa.— Foxb, 

GAU. Sans. Earth, land, the German 
Gau, Armenian Gawar, land, province. It 
was also a settlement of the Aryans near Sog- 
diana, 

GAUDA. Kar. An agricultural tribe in 
Mysore, sometimes labourers, small farmers 
Under a lease from the land-holders.— Wil- 
son. 

GAUDAMA. A Buddha of Burma, prior 
to Sakya Sinha. 

GAUDAMA. An image of Buddha Gau- 
dama. They are largely manufactured in 
Burmah, in marble, wood, stone and metals, 

GAUDA-PALEN. A buddhist temple at 
Paghan Gauda Palen,’' signifies the 
Throne of Gaudama. Height 180 feet. R 
is cruciform in plan. It is very conspicuous 
in approaching Paghan from the southward, 
with numerous pinacles and tall central 
spires, it is seen glistening with its whi^ 
stucco like plaster, far down the Irrawad^ 
river rising like a dim vision of MUan Cathe* 
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diMt It U oDmpaot in structure and elevai* 
'lid in proportion to its bulk. It has a mas-; 
sive basement with porches and rising above 
in a pyramidal gradation of terraces crown¬ 
ed by a spire “ htee.** From the top of the 
terrace, just below the spire, is a fine pros¬ 
pect of a vast field of ruined temples 
stretching North east and South-west. 

GAUDA, Tel. A bricklayer race of 
hindus. 

GAULA. A milk man, the Oaula race 
are tall, robust and fair. Those of the Pen¬ 
insula of India have no resemblance to any 
other race in the Dekhau. The name is 
evidently from Gala, milk. They are pas¬ 
toral and migratory. 

GAULIGA of Mysore, rear buffaloes, sell 
milk and ghee and accompany camps — Wil¬ 
son, 

GAULTHERIA NUMMULARIA and 
several other plants which extend into the 
North-west Himalaya are also found in 
the Javanese mountains nearly 3,000 
Bniles distance. Some of these have already 
been found in intermediate localities, as the 
tGaultheria, which occurs along the whole 
Himalayan range, and in the Khasia, and 
which will probably be found in the 
mountains of the Malay peninsula and of 
.Sumatra; many other Java plants are 
•more uniformly spread over the hilly 
.^districts of India and Ceylon. G. fra- 
grantissima, and G. trichopliylla also occur 
in the Himalaya, but are represented by a 
few species in the plains of the Punjab, on 
the outer slopes of the western Himalaya, 
.and even on the Khasia mountains. Spiroea 
Kamtchatica, chamoedrifolia, and sorbi folia, 
;and Paris polyphylla, are other Siberian 
forms which extend into the rainy Hima- 
3aya, and Corydalis Sibirica and Nymphaoa 
pumila are remarkable instances of specific 
identity between Khasia and Siberian 
|)lants. 

GAUMEDI. Moluccas. Caryophyllus 
.aromatious. Linn, 

GAUNDI. Tel. A bricklayer. 

GAUNRI. Hind. Trapa bispinosa. 

GAUR. A province north of Ghuzni, 
'gave the Gori dynasty to India. It and 
Balkh are separated from the Seistan by the 
jParopamisan chain. See Gour. 

GAURI. See Gouri. 

GAURI COW or GWARIKA of the In¬ 
dian forests, is the Gowri Gao of Nepaul, 
one of the Bovine family. See Bos. 

GAURIKUND. In L. 30® 36 ^ N- L. 
79 ® 3’, in Garhwah is on the right bank of 
theMandagni, below Kidarnath. The heights 
Above the sea are as under: 


OAWILGHUB* 

Hot springs . - * 6^417 fk 

Upper limit of wallnut - - 8,116 „ 

Upper limit of chesnuts - 10,016 „ 

U pper limit of “ kanchua* * - 10,569 „ 

Robert Schlagent. 

GAURI SANKAR, theNepaulesenameof 
a mountain in the Himalaya of Nepal in Lat, 
27 ® 59’ i 7” N. and Long. 86 ® 54’ 40” E. 
attaining a height of 29,O00 feet above the 
sea, it is also called Mount Everest^ 
and in Tibetan, Chin-go-Pa-mari. Itis^on the 
Nepal and Tibet frontier, and is the highest 
mountain of our globe as yet measured. The 
hindu name is from Gauri-white, or fair, a 
name of Parvati, the wife of Siva; and San- 
kar, or Sankara, one of the forms, assumed 
by Siva. Gaurisankar is the term in use, 
among the bindu pandits of Nepal : its 
signification shows a remarkable identity 
with the meaning of the name Chamalhari, 
the prominent object of western Bhutan. 
The name given to Gaurisankar by the Ti¬ 
betans, find that by which it is generally 
known in the northern-most parts of Nepal 
is Cbin-go-pa-ma-ri. 

GAURI SANKAR. In hinduism, is the 
term usually given to the idol of SivaorMaha- 
devaand Parvati, in which she is sculptured 
sitting on Mabadeva’s knees, with the bull 
Nandi at his feet and the Sinha or lion at 
hers. 

GAUTAM Hind. A branch of the Chan- 
dravansi, or lunar family of rajputs, very 
numerous in the lower Doab, and formerly 
voiy powerful. Offshoots from them, termed 
Gautamian are settled in Azimgarb. Wilson. 

GAUTAMA. Also written Gaudama, and 
Gotania, in the mythical legends of hinduism, 
the father of Kripa. 

GaUT AMA. A name of Buddha. 

GAUTAMA. One of the seven RishL 
See Brahmadica. 

GAUSAM. Hind. Schleiehera trijuga. 

GAUSHIR, also Jaushir; Opoponax. 

GAUZE REH. Pers, Bezoar : Calculue 
cysticiis. 

, GAVAKSHI VRIKSHAMU. Tel. A 
species of Cucumis, probably, C. pubeecens 
(Maderaspatanns).— W. and A. 

GAVELKIND. Eng. The equal divi- 
sion of the inlieritance amongst the sons. It 
was brought to England by the Jut brothers 
who settled in Kent. It was the custom of 
the Getic hordes, and is still followed by the 
Jharija rajputs. See Polyandry. 

GAVIAL. See Gharial, Crocodile. 

GAVITELLI. It. Buoys. 

GAVU. Tel. See Hindu. 

GAWILGHUR. A fortress and bill 
about 21 miles N. W. from Ellichpoor. It 
is in Lat. 21 ® 22’ N. 77 ® 21 E. in Berar 
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in the hills of the Vindhya range. It was 
taken by storm on the 15th December 1803. 
The Gawilgurh bills separate the Tapti and 
Pnrna. They rise in peaks to heights of 3,000 
feet. Mean height of the Gawilghur village 
is 1,043 feet. O. T. S. 

GAWN. Guz. Triticnm aestivum. 

GAW-SHIR. Pas. Opoponax. 

GAW-ZBRAH also Padzahr-i-kani. 
Pers. Bezoar. 

GAWPURGEB. Hind. Arnotio, 

GAYA. A town in Bahar province. It 
was the birth place of the Gautama, Sakj’a 
Sinha. 

Gaya is Fa Ilian's Kia Ye. Ifc is famous 
for the hindu Vishnupud, which is a rival 
counterpart of the impression of Buddha's 
foot and Gaya and Bood'ha Gaya in each 
others proximity point out the alternate pre¬ 
dominance of the antagonistic hindoo and 
buddliist sects. The Vishnupud had been set 
up prior to Fa Hian’s visit. 

The Gayalese widowers are barred the 
privilege of wiving after the death of their 
tirst wife, as hindoo widows are barred the 
privilege of taking a husband after the death 
of their first husband. This savours of the 
celibacy of the Buddhaic priests. There are 
two places of the name of Gaya, one of 
which is called Budd’ha Gaya, Buddliisti- 
cal Gaya, to distinguish it from the town 
of Gaya, which is situated six miles to the 
northward. In the town of Gaya itself 
there are no ancient buildings now existing; 
but most of tlie present temples have been 
erected on former sites and with old mate¬ 
rials. Statues, both buddhistieal and bi’ah- 
manical, are found in all parts of the old 
city, and more especially about the temples, 
where they are fixed in the walls, or in 
small recesses forming separate shrines in 
the court-yards of the larger temples. 

Budd’ha Gaya is famous as the locality of 
the holy pipal tree, under which Sakya 
Sinha sat for six years in mental abstraction, 
until he obtained buddhahood. A long and 
detailed account of this sacred place is given 
by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, be¬ 
tween the years A. D. 629 and 642. He 
describes minutely all the temples and 
statues which surrounded the celebrated 
pipal tree, known throughout the buddhist 
world as the bodhi-drum, or “ tree of know¬ 
ledge.” Several of the objects enumerated 
by the Chinese pilgrim can still be identified 
fi»om their exact correspondence with his 
description. Tr, of Hind, Yol. I. p. 223. 
Arch,8wv, Report Vol. XXXII. Rewy. As, Soc, 
Journ, 1864. See Bakror; Punawa; Kur- 
kihiSr • Rajgir j Bhitari j Bihar j Bijrabur; 


Kesarya; Bnddba. ltiBort{l>ti 0 QSf p. 878. 

Lakshmi. 

GAY AC. Fr. Gnaiacum officinale^ 

GAYA or Geddy—? Jewellery. 

GAYAPU AKU. Tel. Sida 
W, and A. also S. radicans.— Out. W*andA, 
From gayam “ a wound” akn “ a leaf.” The 
leaves are used as a styptic. Elliot, 

GA YASHA A. The tea-house . girl of 
Japan. They are virtuous; it is pai^ of 
their profession to assist at the orgies of the 
Pans and Nymphs. Hodgson's Nagasaki^ 
p. 240. 

GAYATRI. From the Sanscrit Goi to 
sing, the most sacred verse of the Vedas. 
See Gaetri: Gat ha. 

GAYER. Malay. A fruit of Singapore. 
Its seeds are used as marbles. 

GAYA KARMA. See Inscriptions, p. 
390. 

GAYSAGUSA. Can. Poppyseed. 

GAZ or Gazn, which is' much used for 
making sweetmeats in Persia, is a glutinous 
substance, like honey, deposited by a small 
green insect upon the leaves of the oak 
tree. It is the manna of the chemist. See 
Died. Sic., Book XVII, Chap. VIII. Ferner 
Jow*)i., p. 500. See Gazanjabin. 

GAZA. An ancient town which has still 
15,000 inhabitants, is above 15 miles S. of 
Askelon, upon the edge of the desert, to 
which it stands in the same relation as a 
sea port to the sea. Eothen's Travel from 
the East, p. 240. 

GAZA half a day’s journey from Jaffa, 
occupies the summit of a mount about 3 
miles from the sea, and contains about 3,000 
jjeople “ The king shall perish from Gaza.*' 
^ Baldness is come upon Gazn.” See Zech, 
IX, 6, and Ezek. XXV. 16. Jdohinson's Travels 
Falestine and Syria^ VoL J, p. 2o. 

GAZANJABIN. Pers. The manna pro¬ 
duced on branches of the Tamarix Indica, 
by the punctures of the Coccus maniparufi. 
This is often called Arabian manna, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Turanjabin, Persian manna, 
from the Shir-kist or Khorasaii manna and 
from Sicilian manna. See Gaza. 

GAZEB PEER See Hot Springs. 

GAZELLE. The name given to several 
species of antelope. 

The Indian Gazelle is the Antelope Ard- 
bica, Kemprlch, 

TheGuzellaruficollis isabeantiful Antelope 
of Eastern Africa, known there as the Andra. 
It is gregarious and resides 1% herds in the 
desert between Nubia, Dongdla and Koydo- 
fan. It is 6 feet 4 inches long and 3 feet high 
at the shoulder. Its horns 12^ inches lottg. 

The Ahn or Jairou, is the Gazella 
gnttirosa and it inhabits all the central 
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GEBY, GEB’L. 

of Asia around ihe Baikal lake, Daiiria, GEB’L. Any mountain, the Egyptian pro- 
rersia, and from East Bucharia to the nunoiation of the Arabic Jabl, such as Geb^l 
Black Sea. Ifc assembles in large herds on Musa, Geb’l Afrit, Geb 1 Dukhun, Geb’l Gu, 
open plains. Sec Antelope. Cervus. Geb’l Tur. The porphyry quarries of Gebel 

GAZLU. Tel. Bangles. Dukhan,the Mons Porphyritis of theRomans, 

GAZNAVI, from the town of Ghuzneo, a are probably coeval with the celebrated 
dynasty of kings who ruled there and over breccia quarries of Wadi Keneh, and worked* 
part of India from A. D. 1002 when Mah- in the time of the first Osertasen, the sup- 
mud ruled, till the date of Khosru Shah’s posed Pharoah who ruled over Egypt in the 
death, in 1157. See Ghazni. time of Joseph. The beautifully coloured 

GAZPIPAL. Hind. Plantago major ; porphyries, green, purple, and red, and much 
also Abies Smithiana. of the basalt Used in ancient Egyptian sculp- 

GAZZA EQUUL-^ FORMIS. Ruppcll. tnre were derived in great measure from 
In the Straits of Malacca this species is Gabel Dukhan and its vicinity, whence they 
very numerous at all seasons, and forms were probably conveyed to Coptos on the 
like the rest an article of food. Nile, and thence easily distributed to various 

GBEIG. Bbng. Goitre, also called Anbi, parts of Egypt. The Wadi from Gebel 
and in Bootan, Ba, or Ke Ba. The swelling | Dukhan to Keneh, the ancient Koinipolis, 
forms immediately below the chin, extend- a little N. of Coptos, is to this day called the 
ing from ear to oar, and grows sometimes to Sdkkot-el-Arabiyeh, the High road. of the 
such an enormous size as to hang from the Carts. An inscription on the frieze of the 
throat down upon the breast. It prevails temple near Geb’l Dukhan, bears the name 
among the people inhabiting the Morung, of the emperor Adrian, with the surname of 
Nepal, and Almora hills. It is particularly Trajan, whoso son, by adoption he was. The 
met with in the low lands adjacent to these temple is dedicated to Serapis the great, 
hills, from the frontier of Assam, through (with his titles of Pluto and the Sun, 
Binjee. Turners Embassy, p. 87. aii HAiniMErA ahis apaiii ai and to the other 

GB. Hind- Corylus oolnrna. gods in the same temple. Small temples, to 

GEASTBRLIMBATUSaudG.mammosus Sarapis are very common in the vicinity of 
are Fungi. mines and quarries, as Pinto is supposed 

GEBANG PALM. The Coiypha gebanga, to preside ov(?r demons and tlio evil genii, 
"Blmne, of Java, a useful tree, tlionsands of who, tlio orientals imagine, watch over the 
boys and girls are employed in fabricating treasures of the earth, Gebel Dukhan lies in 
its leaves into baskets and bags : thatch, about latitude N. 27 ® 16‘ and longitude 
and broad brimmed hats are made of them ; hh 33* Tliere is an ancient road leading 
fishing nets and hats are woven from their from it to Myos Hormiis, an old port on the 
fibre and ropes are manufactured from their Red Sea from which it is distant about 3^5 
stalks Seeman. -miles as the crow flies. 

GEBANT-<E, also known as the Catabei^, In Wadi Billi, there are ruins of signal- 
a race who occupied the country irnrae- posts, mile-stones, guard-houses, forts, wells 
diately within the Straits of Bab-ul-Mandeb. and stations. Near Ain Abu Markbah are 
Theirsea-poi t was Okelis, which was long the quarries, and traces of buildings, Sakiya 
centre of commerce between Europe and or watering places, gardens, a citadel, maga- 
the East. Its ruins are situated about a ziiies, brothels, sacred groves, temples, 
mile inside the Straits, at a. place called by priest’s residence, baths, forum, villages, 
the natives Dakooa. Sec Okelis. grottos, pottery, green sarcophagus, troughs, 

GEBBE. An island in the Eastern blocks of green, and purple porphyry and of 
Archipelago, between N. G uinea and Gilolo, black grey-veined breccia. Many tarantulas, 
not far from Gilolo. The island is occupied “Abu Shebbath” literally, father of the 
by a Negro race, with nose flat*, the lips spiders. Wadi Guttar runs in the direction 
thick and projecting, the complexion a dark of the crags of Gebel Dukhan, but after 
olive, the eyes deep seated, and, on an passing the well in the middle of the Wadi, 
average, the facial angle 77 ®, but as high as it sweeps southerly towards Gebel Altarash, 
8J ®. En Gebbe and Waigyu and In some runs into Wadi Keneh receiving along its 
parts of the coa^ of N. Guinea the complex- course the Wadi Altarash, Gerzoo Kohel and 
fon is lighter and the peculiar texture of others. The well station in the middle of 
the Negro h^f is absent. See India 353. Wadi Guttar below the Mazra, is 150 feet 
Papuan. See Geby. square •, it contains remains of buildings with 

GEBRAUNTE MAGNESIA. GeR. Mag- strong walls and there are the remains of 
nesia usta. See Magnesia. buildings, stables and out-houses outside. At 

GEBY. See Gebbe. Tellaat el Um, Gesher, is a Roman station 
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GECKO. 

of unburnt brick with an area of a fort with 
towers at the angles : it bears S- S. W. by S. 
fVoDi Qebel Dakhan. A large gateway in 
the centre opens upon the valley. The en¬ 
closure contains a saki, an da cistern of cement 
200 feet by 15. The old Roman station of Ge- 
bel Gir stands on a hill. There are still the 
remains of a reservoir and a lake 300 teet in 
diameter and 20 feet deep, also of several 
cisterns and three aqueducts, attached to the 
station. In the valley are the traces of regu¬ 
larly laid out stables and lodgings built of 
limestone. The Hasteru Desert of Egyptj 
from Qebel Afrit, by the ancient Porphyry 
quarries of Qebel Dukhan, 'near to the old 
station of Qebel Qir, luith a brief account of 
the ruins at Qebel Dukhan by Hekehjan Bey, 

GECARGINUS. A genus of laud crabs, 
called by the Preach Tourlouroux, Crabes 
Feints, and Ci*abos Violets. G. carnifex 
and G. liirtipes occurs in India. 

GECHCilANGI. TiiL. Celastrus mon- 
tana,’ li. 

GECHHi-SHlM. Bicng. Broad bean, 
Lablab-macrocar pum. 

GECiNlXiE. A sub-family of birds of 
the family Picidae, as under— 

Fam. Picid83. 

Sub-f tm. Campepliilease, 6 gen. I6sp. 
viz., 1 Caiupephilus ; 2 Ileinicercus; 4 Herui- 
lophus 3 Ghrysocolaptes j 2 Brachypterus ; 
4 Tiga. 

Suh-fam, Gociuinaa, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
12 Geciuus ; 1 Gacinculus , 3 Meiglyptes ; 
3 Mioroptenius. 

Suh-fam. Picina3, 2 gcu. 15 sp. viz., 
1 Di’yocophus ; 14 Picus. 

Suh-fam. Picuuiuiiia), 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 
1 Picumnus; 2 Sasia. 

Sub fam. Yunciiiie, 1 gen. 1 sp, viz., 

1 Yuiix torquilla. 

Suh‘fani. Indicatorinoe, 1 gon. 1 sp. viz., 
1 Indicator xanthonotus. See Birds, p. 470, 

GECKO. A genus of Saurian reptiles, 
of the natural family Geckotidte, the species 
of which are widely distributed throughout 
the world. In the Malay tongue, they a.re 
called Tokke or Tokai. In Burmah, the ordi¬ 
nary call of the house Gecko is “ Tooktay.” 
They are harmless, but tlieir sudden clear 
call, and their hideous forms alarm strangers. 
A Preuch traveller, M. Touquet, hearing his 
name pronounced, repeatedly answered to it. 
“Eh! bien,” until made aware that it was tlie 
Gecko’s call. There are in Ceylon Hemi- 
daotylus m.aculatus, Durn et Bib., H. Les- 
chenaultii, Dum et Bib., H. freiiatus, Schle- 
gel. Of these, the last is very common in 
the houses of Colombo. . Colour grey ; bides 
with smidl granule.s; thumb short; chiu- 
bhields four ; tail rounded with a transverse 


GECKOTID^. 

series of small spines; femoral and frenal 
pores in a continuous line. Gray, Lizards, 
p. 155. The Geckoes, frequent the sitting 
rooms, and being furnished with pads to 
each toe, they are enabled to ascend perpen¬ 
dicular walls and adhere to glass and ceil¬ 
ings. 

The Tokai or Takke, Malay, Le Gecko de 
Siam of Cuvier, are numerous in Siam but 
also occur in Java and other places of the Ar¬ 
chipelago. It is from 6 to 9 in. long and 
marked with red and green spots and frequent 
tubercles. Cntivfurd's E'mhassy. TenuenVs 
Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon^ 
p. 2S1. Gosse's Natural History, p. 31. 

GECKOTID.^. A family of Saurian 
reptiles* 

Geu. Gecko veriis Merr. Bengal. Assam. Anda¬ 
mans. Tenasscrim. 

Gen. Ileevesii, China. 

Gen. Chinenais, „ and Japan* 

Geu. Monai’chicus. Amboyna, Borneo* 

Gon. Smithii, Pinang. 

Geu. G. sfcentor, Cautor, Andamans. 

Geu. Ptychozoouchomalocephalum. Dum. et Bih., 

Pegu. 

Geu. llomidactylus coctmi, D. et 11, Calcutta. 

H. Kclaarii, Theob,, Ceylon, 

li. Lcschenaultii, D.ctB, Nilgiri, 

• Ceylon. 

H. maculatus, D. et B., Ceylon. 

II. subloevis,Gra7/, Mergui, Ceylon. 

H. fasciatus, Gray. 

H. fronatus, Ceylon, 

II. vittatus, „ 

Gen. Peripria Cantoris, D. et B., Andamans. 

Gou. Nyefceridium platyurus, Schneid. 

Gcu. .Doryura Bordmorei, Blyth, Mergui. 

Gen. Pholsuma cepedianum, Ter., Maurit. 

P. Andamanense, Blyth, Andam* 

Gen. Gymnodactylus Jerdonii, Theoh. 

G. Gecko ides, Spix., Salt range. 

G. tnedrus, Gnnth., Ceylon. 

G. pulchellusjGray, Pinaiig, Singapore 
G. fneuatus, Gnvtk., Ceylon. 

G. Kandinnua, lie/aart, Ceylon. 

G. Mysoriensis, Jerdon, Bangalore. 

G. Indicus, Gray, l^ilgiri. 

G. Malabaricus, Jerdon, Malabar, 

G. littoralis, Jerdon, Malabar. 

G. Djccanonsis, Sykes, DeVkan, 

Gen. Naultinus variegatiis, Blyth. ^ronass. ^ 
N- fasciolaLus, Blyth, Sabathoo, 

Gen. Pncllula rubida, Andamans. 

Gen. Eublepharis Ilardwickii, Chiabassa, Pinang, ■ 
Chittagong. 

E. macularis, Blyth, Salt range. 

Gen. Ilornonotn f'asciata, Blyth, Central India. 

Geu. Platyuru.s schneidorianu.s, Java. 

Gou. Boltalia sublvis, India. 

Gen. Poropiis mutilatus, Manilla. 

Geu. Theconyx soyehellensis, Seychelles. 

Gen. Pontadactylus duvaucellii, Calcutta, Indio. 
Gen. Tai*entola bomcensis, Borneo. 

Gen. Goniodactylua timorousia, India. 

Gen. Cyrtodactylus marmoratua, Java, Philippinei. 

C pnlcliellus, Singapore, 

Gen. Ileteronota Keudullii, Borneo. 
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6EETA. 

GBDAN6I MOGALI. Tkl. Pandanus 

odoratissimus. — Linn, 

GEDAUN, in Belnoliistan, the tent of 
tlack felt, in which families reside. The 
Afghans call it Kizhdi, the Turks Kara 
Ulli: and the Persians Siah Cbadr. It is 
the “ Namdah” of India, from which is the 
Indo-European word nomade. See Afghan. 
Biluohi. 

GEDE. Tel. A Buffalo. 

GEDE DULAGONDI. Tel. also Enuga 
dnlagondi or Elephant cowhage, Mucuna 
atropurpurea. The first words mean “ buf¬ 
falo cowhage.’—P, 0 . 

GEDEE. A cliff in Karang Bollong. 

GEDE MANDA. Riocreuxia bubulina.iJZZ. 

GEDE PEYYARA CHETTE. Tel. 
Combretum ovalifolium, R. The words 
mean “ buffalo-calf tree.*’ 

GEDIA. The fruit of the jack-tree, Arto- 
earpus integrifolia.— Linn. 

GEDROSIA of the Greeks, the modern 
Mekran. See Kej. 

GEELKOPER. Dot. Brass. 

GEER. A tract in the south of the Gu- 
zerat peninsula, stretching 60 miles East and 
West and 30 miles K. and S. It consists of 
ridges and hills covered with dense forest 
trees and jungles, and full of almost inac¬ 
cessible fastnesses which for ages gave shel¬ 
ter to robbers, outlaws and the Aghori fa¬ 
natics, said to be canibals. See India, 384. 
Kattjawar. 

GEERI, GOTOOMBA. Sans. Xantho- 
chymus. 

GBESB. A small village on the south¬ 
ern bank of the Nile, opposite to Masr-el- 
atik. Its origin is unknown.— Niehchr*s 
Travels^ Vol, i. p. 65. 

GEESH-PATI. Sans., from gir a word, 
and pati, a lord. 

GEESOO. Tih. Koutouktow, Mongol, 
amongst the Mongols, the title of the high¬ 
est class of the priests of buddha. The one 
resident at Oorga, is called by the Mongols, 
Gheghen Koutouktow. The Oorga high 
priest seems also to be called Geeso-tahba and 
IS a regenerated Buddha of great sanctity. 
There are 30,000 Lamas under several heads 
at Oorga. See Kouren. Koutouktow. 

GEETA. Sans., also Gita from Goi to 
smg a hymn or song. Bhagavat Gita, a 
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GEHLOTE. 

divine song, a Sanscrit poem in the form of 
a dialogue, between Arjuna and Krishna. 
Geeta, is a discourse on the Yoga philosophy. 
See Bhagavat Geeta. 

GEH. Hind. Kanawar, Corylus lacera, 
the hazel. 

GBHAI. Hind., or Gawai, or Rul of 
the Sutlej valley, Eleagnus conferta. 

GEHAR A large class of child stealers 
in the valley of the Nerbuddah. 

GEHELA. Mar. Randia dumetorum. 

GEHENNA. This valley is celebrated 
for the inhuman and barbarous, as well as 
idolatrous, worship paid to Moloch; to 
which deity parents often sacrificed their 
offspring, by making them pass through 
the fire. (2 King’s xxiii, 10; 2 Chron, 
xxvii, 3.) To drown the lamentable shrieks 
of the children thus immolated, mu.sical in¬ 
struments (in Hebrew termed Toph) were 
played; whence the spot, where the victims 
were burnt, was called Topbet. After the 
captivity, the Jews regarded this spot with 
abhorrence, on account of the abominations 
which had been practised there : and, fol¬ 
lowing the example of Josiab, they threw 
into it every species of filth, as well as the 
carcasses of animals, and the dead bodies 
of malefactors, &c. To prevent the pes¬ 
tilence which such a mass would occa¬ 
sion if left to putrify, constant fires 
were maintained in the valley, in order to 
consume the whole : hence the place receiv¬ 
ed the appellation of Gehenna. By an 
easy metaphor, the Jews, who could ima¬ 
gine no severer torment than that of fire, 
transferred this name to the infernal fire,— 
to that part of the invisible world, in which 
they supposed that the demons and the 
souls of wicked men were punished in eter¬ 
nal fire.— Rohinson^s Travels, Palestine and 
Syria, VoL i-, p. 107. 

GEHLOTE,a raj put race founded byBappa. 
They long held power in Saurashtra. Before 
they became saiva hindoos, they chiefly 
worshipped the sun. The name is also pro¬ 
nounced Grahlote and they are also called 
Sesodia. Arore, on the Indus is claimed by 
the Gehlote to have been their ancient site, 
and they claim to be the Balicaputra who 
occupied it. They were driven from Balab- 
hipura when it was takeh and sacked by the 
Huns or Parthians. The Gehlote cnla is sub¬ 
divided into twenty.four sacha, or ramifica¬ 
tions, few of which exist;— 

1 Aharya ... at Dongurpoor. 

2 Mangiilia. . . In the Desert. 

3 Seesodia ... In Mewar. 

4 Peeparra... In Marwar. 



GEHUN. 


GELATINE, 


Qehloie and Ootemporafy Princes, 


Gehlote Princes. 

Eras. |< 

Caliphs of Bagdad 

Sam vat. 

Chris¬ 

tian. 

Kings of Gazni. 



713 

Oaliphs of Bagdad. 

Bappa. born ... 

769 

Walid (11 thCahph) 
Omar IL (i3th do.) 

Bappa obtained 
Cheetore. 

784 

728 



» 

Bappa governs 


• ••• 

Husham (I5th do.) 1 

Aiowar. 




Bappa abandons 
Cheetore. 

820 

764 

Al-Mansoor(2l8tdo) 

li 



Haro on al Has hid. 



(24th do.) 

Khoman.. •• 

368 to 

812 to 

Al-Mamoon (26th 

Bhartribhat. .. 

892. 

836. 

do.) 

Sing-ji.. 

Ullut.. 




Nurbahan.. 

Salbahan.. 



Kings of Gazni. 

Saneti Komar. . - 

1024 

968 

Aleptigin. 

Umba Pussao. .. 
Narvarma.. •« 



Soobektegin. 

Jussoovarma. .. 

... 

... 

Mahmood.. 


Eras. 


A. H. 


A. D. 


Bemarks. 


06 to 96. 
99 to 102. 


104 to 125 


)136to 150 


170 to 193 


198 to 2ia 


350 


367 
'387 to 418. 


1709 to 716 Conquered India to the Gangei. 
710 to 721-Sinde conquered. The Mori 
prince of Cheetore attaoli^ by 
Mahomed (son of ICasim)^ the 
I I General of Omar. 

.723 to 742. Battle of Tours, A. D. 732, and 
defeat of the Caliph’s army un¬ 
der Abdulrahman, by Charles 
' MarteL 

|754 to 775. Final conquest of Sinde, and the 
' name of its capital, Arore, 

changed to Mansoora. Bappa* 
founder of the Gehlote race in 
Me war, retires to Iran. 

I I 

786 to 809. Partition of thecaliphat amongst 
Haroon’s sons. The second, Al- 
Mamoon, obtains Zabulisthan, 
Sinde, and India, and ruled 
them till A. D. 813, when ho 
I I beca.me Caliph. 

|813 to OSS.lInvasiou and attack on Cheetore 
from Zabulisthan. 


957 llnscription of Sancti-komar from 
ruins of Aftpoor. 

977 Invasion of India. 

997 to 1027 Invasions of India, destruction of 
_Aitpoor.______ 


From the Gehlote have branched the two 
illustrious sterns of the Seesodya and Aharya. 
They are spread over different parts of the 
N. W. Provinces; but, though they some¬ 
times call themselves Seesodya, they are 
rarely known by any other name than that 
of Gehlote. The name Seesodya is said to 
be from Seesoo, a hare. Their "neighbours, 
who for some unexplained reason are fond of 
imputing cowardice to them, say their name 
of Gehlote is derived from Gehla, a slave 
girl; but the real origin which is univer¬ 
sally believed in Mewar is the following. 
When the ancestors of the rana of Mewar 
were expelled from Guzerat, one of the 
queens, by name Poosbpavuti, found refuge 
among the brahmins of the Mallia mountains.} 
She was shortly afterwards delivered of a 
son, whom she called, from the cave (Goha), 
in which he was born, by the name of Geli- 
lote, fi'om him are descended the present 
ranas of Oodypoor. Their claim to be de¬ 
scended from Noshirwan and a Grecian 
princess which has frequently been discussed, 
invests this clan with a peculiar interest. 
ElUoiy Tod*8 Rajasthauy Vol. I. p. 84. 

GEHUN. Hind. Triticnm sBstivnm, 
Whdat. The word is variously corrupted 


S ANS. Asteracantba 


in the districts of India into Goon, Gohnn, 
&c., &c, 

GEKANTAKA. 

longi folia. Nce^^ 

GBLA. Hind. Mimosa scandens. 

GELADA RUPPELLII. See Simiadea. 

GELASIMT, land crabs, most of these 
have a single large claw. They move about 
with that half erected and qmckly retreat to 
their holes in the sand. There are several 
species known, G. annuli annulipes; G. 
diissumieri; G. tetragonum.— CollingwOod. 
See Crabs; Crustaceee. 

GELATINE is very abundantly diffused 
through the animal kingdom. Though not 
contained in any of the healthy animal 
fluids it is obtained in large proportion from • 
skins, from most of the white and soft parts of 
animals as cartilage, tendon and membrane ; 
also from bone and horn. It is likewise 
found in large proportion in cartilaginous 
fishes and forms the natural cement of many 
shells. From all these gelatine may be ex¬ 
tracted by simple boiling in water with dif¬ 
ferent precautions in regard to cleaning. 
The preparation of gelatine in the form of 
glue from skins, &c., is well known in In¬ 
dia, and described in the Persian works on 
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Materia Medica under the name of 
ree-al-jallad,” “ sureshum-i-jild,** and “sn- 
riss.*’ From bones it may be obtained by the 
same process but with the assistance of pres¬ 
sure and still more easily if they have been 
first acted on by muriatic acid to remove the 
phosphate of lime. The obtaining of gela¬ 
tine may thus give rise to a number of em¬ 
ployments which may bo practised wherever 
those offals are obtainable and the product 
in the form of gelatino can bo turned to ac¬ 
count. The solution of gelatine which on 
cooling becomes a tremulous mass, may by 
further evaporation bo converted into a 
hard and brittle substance well known by 
tho name of glue. This is made from the 
parings of hides or horns of any kind, the 
pelts obtained from fariiers, tho hoofs and 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, sheep, &c. In 
France it is made from the raspings and 
trimmings of ivory, tho refuse pieces and 
shavings left by button-mould makers and 
from other kinds of hard bone. Size, again, is 
made by boiling down in water tho clippings 
of parchment,glove leather,fishskin and other 
kinds of skin and membrane. This is used 
either alone or mixed with flour, paste, gum 
arabic or tragacanth and employcfl by book¬ 
binders, paper-hangers and painters in dis¬ 
temper. Gelatine is one of the principal 
constituents of most of the animal sub¬ 
stances employed as food and it is arranged 
by Dr. Front among tho albuminous group 
all of whieli he says differ from tho olea¬ 
ginous and tho saccharine principles in this 
respect that they contain a fourth olemen- 
tary principle, namely azote,”— Roylo on 
Isinglass^ gi, 5. See Food, Isinglass. 

GETiRHOLZ, also Fustick. Gbr. Fustic. 

GELIDIUM COFINEUM. One of tho 
Algm; according to some narrators, itentei's 
into the formation of tho edible swallow 
nests of the Japanese islands. Soo JTostoo 
edulia. 

GELTT. Dut. Litharge. 

GELLATI. A Kurd tribe. Seo Kurdistan. 

GELOCHELIDON. a genus of birds of 
tho Family. Laridm, Sub-family Sterninao. 
Tho Laridfio and its genera may bo thus 
aliown:— 

Fam» Laridee. 

Stih^fam. Larince, 2 gen. 5 sp. viz.: 
1 Catarracta; 4 Larua. 

S'uh^Fam. Storninss. 

Div. 1 Skimmers, 1 gen, L sp. viz.: 
1 Rhynchops albicollis. 

JDiv. 2 Marsh Terns, 7. gen. 10 sp. 1 Sylo- 
chelidon; 1 Gelochelidon; 2 Hydrochelidon; 
1 Thalasseus j 1 Seena j 3 Sterna; 1 Steni- 
nila. 
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Div, 4 Oceanic Terns, 2 gen. 4 sp. 2 Ony- 
cboprion; 2 Anous. 

GELOCHELTDOX ANGELICA. Sterna 
angelica : the ‘ Gull-billed Tern.’ Warmer 
regions of the old world, extending also to 
America; Java : common in India. 

GELONIUM LANCEOLATUM. Wi^ld. 

R(ixb.»Fl. Ind, iii, p. 881. 

G. bifarinm, Willd. | Hsabthan-bnyah, Briisr. 

This tree is nob G. fa.scicnlatnm. Roxb. 
and notEry throcarpns glomerulatus. — Blmie. 
It is found in the Rangoon district, it seldom 
exceeds three feet in girth. Wood white color, 
tit for house posts and adapted for every pur¬ 
pose of house-building. It is common in 
rather open forests, up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet. It is a very variable plant ; and Mr. 
Thwaites thinks that all the specimens he had 
seeti of tho genns, from different and distant 
parts of India, might with safety be referred 
to one species.— En.lH. Zeyl. 2 ?. 274. 

GELUM. TiiiKT. A Monk. 

GEM [TORES. Tho Pigeons, an order 
of birds including one family and tlirco sub¬ 
families, as under :— 

FaW: Columbidic. 

Srih-fanK Ti’eroninao; 5 gon. 3 sub-gon, 23 sp. 
viz.: 3Toria; 8 Treroti; 3 Splienoccrcus j 4 Ptilo- 
nopns; and Carpophaga. 

Snb-fnm. Columbinan, 7 gon. 21 sp. viz.: 2 Also- 
comas; 3 Paluinbii.g ; 2 Colnmba; 4 Macropygia ; 
2 Goophilia; 7 d’nvfcnr; 1 Calcophaps. 

Sab-fam, Gourinoo, 1 gon. 1 sp. viz.: Calasnas 
nicobarica. 

GEMS, called precious stones,also precious 
gems, are mostly minerals, remarkable for 
their lustre and beauty. Precious stones 
ai’o frequently mentioned in theBible in Ex. 
XXXV, 27 ; xxviii, 17 to 20 ; xxxix, 10 to 13. 
Ez. xxviii, 13. Is. liv and 12. Ez. xxvii and 
16. Job xxviii, 18. Ez. iii, 9. They have al¬ 
ways been in high esteem in all coun¬ 
tries where political changes have been 
frequent or violent. From their small 
bulk and consequent portability, they have 
always risen in price during wars. In tho 
great French revolution from 1789 to 1796 
diamonds are stated by Mr. Emanuel to have 
doubled their usual price. The prices of 
those of larger value are also regulated by the 
demand and by the fancies of purchasers, 
j Transparency, brilliancy, lustre and free¬ 
dom from defects, to be of value, should 
also have associated with them tho ex- 
act quantity of colouring to furnish the 
desired tint. 

Mr.Emanuel informs us, (p. ix.) that, as with 
many other things, most of what has been 
written upon gems is only simple reprint, or, 
at most, compilation from previous writers 
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Thcprecions minerals, thongh mostly tro- a red hne was supposed by the Jews to be 
pical,occur in many countries, and generally a preservative against plague, and, amongst 
in rocks or deposits differing widely from the Arabs, to be useful in stopping haemor- 
them in appearance but generally in gra- rhage. The topaz was so named from 
nifee or gneiss, or are washed into beds of the island Topazion in the Red Sea. ^ The 
rivers, they are generally accompanied by carbuncle, in Hebrew, Barekat, signifying 
the precious metals and often various kinds flashing stone, or lightning stone, was 
of gems are found togetlier. supposed to fall from the clouds, amid 

Many of those known to the ancients flashes of lightning. The Nophek of the Old 
are not now recognised. Akik, Arab is any Testament, translated emerald,seems to bavo 
gem of red hue, cornelian or ruby. The been a carbuncle. The carbuncles of superior 
sapphire of the Greeks and Romans is brilliancy are called “males” and those of 
described as intermixed with gold, but, inferior colour females, 
according to Mr. Emanuel, that of Scripture The value of the ruby exceedsthat of every 
wa»a transparent blue stone. other gem. The precious opal is the most 

Gems are often imitated and Mr. Emanuel beautiful of all gems. Its price depends on 
lays much stress on the hardness of a stone as the play of colours displayed. The hydro- 
a test for gems. Doublets are partly true gems phane or Mexican opal loses its beauty when 
above, and partly false, being a portion of a expo.sed to water. 

true joined artistically to glass or other gem Since the middle of the 19th century, fresh 
below. Lapidaries are sometimes deceived sources of precious stones have been dis- 
by false gems and Birmingham sends many covered near Melbourne in Australia and 
blnecutglass false gems to Colombo for sale, f^t the Cape of G(>od Hope colony and much 
'fhe diamond was considered by tlie Romans alteration has occurred in the prices. Gems 
a remedy against incubus and sucoabos. The have been selling in India, at 25 per cent, 
ruby against poison : tlio jacinth procured higher than in London. In Australia, the 
sleep : the sapphire procured favour with fare varieties of oovundiim, the oriental 
princes. It was on tables of the sapphire, so emerald and topnz, have been obtained, and 
often mentioned in holy w’rit, that the ten artificial gems have boon more largely ma* 
commandments were engraved : it was also nufactured. India, however, long lamed for 
supposed to preserve the sight; the chrysolite its wealth in gems, continues largely to 
assuaged wrath. Each of Uio twelve apostles export them, and in the four years 1856-7 
was symbolised with a precious stone, Peter to 18G0-1; the quantities exported were 
by jasper, John by emerald and so on. A sar- valued at more than half a million sterling, 
dins, was placed in the breast plate of the four-fifths of that amount having been sent 
jewlsh high priest, and any precious stone of to Aden and Suez. 


Tabic slmving the value of precious stones exported from India to all parts of the world 

from 1856-57 to 1860-61. 





Countries whither exported. 


Years. 

Whence exported. 

United 

Kingdom 

France. 

Other 
parts of 
Eui-opo. 

Suez and 
Aden. 

China. 

Arabian 
and Per¬ 
sian Gulf. 

Other 

parts. 

ported to 
all parts. 




Value. 

Value. 

Value, 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

1860.61. 1859-60. 1858-59. 1857-58.1856-57. 

Benj^al 

Madra.*? - 
Bombay 

All India 

Bengal 

Madras - 
Bombay- 
All India 

Bengal 

Madras • 
Bombay 

All India 

Bengal 

Madras - 
Bombay 

All India 

1 Bengal 

Madras - 
Bombay 

All India 


& 

10,776 

8,20.') 

2V98I 

9,618 

14,915 

22 

24,590 

10,296 

9,027 

12,129 

38,352 

7,645 

2,243 

18 

9,900 

7,955 

1,578 

1 

9,534 

£ 

272 

70 

13,000 

13,342 

201 

’*3,00n 

3,201 

*1,000 

”l,*000 

710 

470 

1,800 

2,980 

2,140 

115 

600 

£ 

1,122 

35 

**1*157 

2,125 

*2*125 

♦»•••• 

• •• •• ■ 

£ 

1,800 

8*4,908 

86,708 

5,060 

61.304 

66.304 
8,530 

60,318 

76,848 

10,990 

90V2O6 

101,196 

7,490 

103*309 

115,799 

£ 

250 

’3*540 

3,790 

50 

4,459 
4,509 
1,958 
00 
8,865 
10,883 
6,.'543 
280 
15,018 
21,810 
1,317 
150 
9,307 
10,834 

£ 

’ 5,105 
5,19.5 

’ 6,839 
6,839 

*1,486 

1,486| 

"3,623^ 

3,628 

'9,963 
. 9,963 

• £ 

971 

290 

1,784 

3.015 

416 

134 

2,591 

3,141 

740 

536 

397 

1,679 

698 

US'!; 

644 

3,289 

2,363 

913 

787 

4,003 

£ 

21,191 

8,000 

108,433 

138,224 

17,630 
15,084 
78,215 
110,829 
27,530 
n,i523 
89,195 
128,248 
26,685 
4,940 

in, 809 
142,884 
21,965 
2,7S6 
129,027 
163,748 
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The prices of gems seem always to | 
hare beeu higher in Asia than in Europe. 1 
Tavernier tells us “ there are but two 
places in all the East where coloured-stones 
are found, within the kingdom of Pegu and 
the island of Ceylon. The first is a moun¬ 
tain twelve days journey, or thereabouts, 
from Siren, towards the North-east, the 
name whereof is Oapelon. In this mine are 
found great quantities of rubies and espi- 
nels or mothers of rubies, yellow topazes, 
blue and white sapphires, jacinths, ame¬ 
thysts, and other stones of diiferent colours. 
Among these stones which are hard, they 
find other stones of various colours that are 
very sofh, which they call Bacan in the lan¬ 
guage of the country, but are of little or no 
esteem. Siren is the name of the city where 
the king of Pegu resides: and Avais the port 
of his kingdom. Prom Ava to Siren you 
^o by water in great flat bottomed barques, 
which is a voyage of sixty days. There is 
no going by land, by reason the woods are 
full of lions, tigers, and elephants. It is 
one of the poorest countries in the world, 
where there is no commodity but rubies; 
the whole revenue whereof amount not to 
above a hundred-thousand crowns. Among 
all the stones that are there found, you 
shall hardly see one of three or four carats 
that is absolutely clean, by reason that the 
king strictly enjoins his subjects not to 
export them out of his dominions; besides 
that, he keeps to himself all the clean 
stones that are found. So that I have got 
very considerably in my travels by carrying 
rubies out of Europe into Asia. Which 
makes me very much suspect the relation of 
Vincent le Blanc, who reports that he saw 
in the king’s palace, rubies as big as 
eggs. 

All rabies are sold by weights which are 
called Bail; that is, three grains and a 
half, or seven-Sth of a carat: and the pay¬ 
ments are made in old pagodas. Rubies of 
the following weights have been sold as 
under, 

Pags. 

Of 1 rati,.20 


Of rati . . . *.85 

Of 3 J rati.185 

Of 4| rati ..450 

Of 6 rati . . • . . . 525 

Of 6J rati.920 


If a ruby exceed six rati, and be a 
perfect stone, there is no value to be set 
upon it. 


The other place where rubies are found, 
is a river in the island of Ceylon, which 
descends from certain high mountains in 
the middle of the island; which swells very 
high when the rains fall *, but when the waters 
are low, the people make it their business 
to search among the sands for rubies, sap¬ 
phires and topazes. All the stones that 
are found in this river, are generally fairer 
and clearer from those of Pegu. 

I forgot to tell you that there are some 
rubies, but more balleis-rubies, and an 
abundance of bastard rubies, sapphire and 
topazes found in the mountains that run 
along from Pegu to the kingdom of Gam- 
boya. 

Coloured stones are also found in some 
parts of Europe, as in Bohemia and Hun¬ 
gary. In Hungary there is a mine where 
they find certain flint of different big¬ 
ness, some as big as eggs, some as big as 
a man’s wrist, which being broken, contain 
a ruby within as hard and as clean as those 
of Pegu.” (Cham.her^s Journal^ June 1868.^ 
(Tavernier's Travels^ p. 143, 144.) 

Arabia has the topaz, the onyx, and the 
yemaniorakik. The agate is found near Mocha, 
emeralds in the Hojaz, beryls and cornelian, 
near San’a and Aden, malachite in the 
cavern of Beni Salem, also jasper, amethyst, 
and turquoise, in the environs of the vil¬ 
lage of Safwa, about three days journey 
from Medina. Diamond, the sardo¬ 
nyx, and the topaz, were obtained from 
this country in former times. Of metals, 
silver, iron, lead, and copper, are met 
with in different parts of Arabia, and the 
last, recently in Oman. Gold is men¬ 
tioned by the ancient writers, but at present 
is not known to exist in Arabia. Bitu¬ 
men is obtained in Arabia Petraea; and 
in Arabia Deserta, lignite and coal. 

In Ceylon, the ruby, amethyst, topaz, 
sapphire and cinnamonstone are found in 
great abundance, but not emeralds. Sap¬ 
phire, spin ell, chrysoberyl and corundum are 
found in Ceylon. The sapphires which are 
red, purple, yellow, blue, white and star- 
stone, are met with at Matura and Saff- 
ragam, and rubies and sapphires at Badulla 
and Saffragam. The corundum is very plen¬ 
tiful at Battagamana, on the banks of the 
river Agiri Kandura. The great bulk of the 
gems, however, come from Ratnapura, which 
means the city of gems, the river near which 
is regularly worked. Ceylon affords all 
the varieties of quartz ; as rock-crystal, 
amethyst, rose-quartz, cats’-eye, and prase. 
Rock-crystal occurs in abundance, both mas¬ 
sive and crystalized, of various colours, good 
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qnality and in large masses. Amethyst also 
is pretty abundant, very beautiful specimens 
of this mineral are found in the alluvion, 
derived from the decomposition of gneiss 
and granitic rook, at Saffragam and the 
Seven Kories. A large crystal of it vras 
found near Buanwelle, containing apparently 
two distinct drops of water. Rose-quartz, 
■which is pretty common, is often found in 
the same place as amethyst, Ceylon pro¬ 
duces the finest cat’s eyes in the world, in¬ 
deed the only kind that are highly esteemed, 
and that bring a high price. The best spe¬ 
cimens have been found in the granitic allu¬ 
vion of Saffragam and Matnra. Prase is of 
rare occurrence in the island, only amongst 
the pebbles on the shore of Trincomalee. 
Belonging to the schorl-family, are topaz and 
schorl. The topaz commonly passes under 
the name of the ‘‘ white or water sapphire.” 
It is generally white, or bluisli or yellowish 
white, it is commonly much water-worn, and 
perfect crystals of it are very rare. It occurs 
in many places in the alluvion of granitic 
rock. 

The Zircon family is richer in Ceylon than 
in any other part of the world. It is found 
in the districts of Matnra and Saffragam; 
and, is most abundant in the former, “ Matu- 
ra-diamond” is the name applied to its finest 
varieties by tbe dealers in gems. Besides 
the two well-established species, common , 
zircon and hyacinth, there is a third, mas¬ 
sive, opaque and uncrystallized, and of a 
dark brown colour. Specimens of it from 
Saffragam weigh two or three ounces. The 
natives are completely ignorant of the 
true nature of zircon. The yellow varieties 
are sold by them as a peculiar kiud of topaz, 
the green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red, 
as iuferor rabies, and the very light gray, as 
imperfect diamonds- All the varieties are 
found in the Ixida of rivers, or in alluvial 
ground, which, both in Saffragam and Ma- 
tura is of tbe same kind. 

For the ruby-family, Ceylon has been long 
celebrated. Four specie.s of it, viz., spinel], 
sapphire, corundum and cbrysoberyl occur. 
In gneiss or granitic rock, spinell is compa¬ 
ratively rare. Dr. Davy got small and veiy 
beautiful crystals of it, which were said to 
have been brought from the interior, and he 
found it in specimens of clay iron-ore, from a 
part of the Kandyan country where gneiss 
IS the prevailing rock. Sapphire is much 
more common, it occurs in considerable 
abundance in the granitic alluvion of Matura 
and Saffragam, and in the neighbourhood 
of Avisavelli, and on the Neura-Ellia-patam. 

The corundum of Battagammana is fre- 
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quently found in large six-sided prisms, is 
commonly of a brown colour, whence it is 
called by the natives “ Curundu galle” cin¬ 
namon stone; occasionally it is to be met 
with partially or entirely covered with a black 
crust which is merely the stone with an 
unusual proportion of iron. 

Adulavia is very abundant in some parts 
of the interior, particularly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kandy, where it is occasionally 
the predominating ingredient of the 
rock. 

Ava gem-sand^ comes from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ava, and is sometimes one of the 
Shan articles of merchandise. It consists of 
small fragments of nearly all the precious 
stones found in the country, but garnet, 
beryl, and spinell are its principal constitu¬ 
ents, more especially the last, which seems 
to constitute nearly three-fourths of the 
whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specimens of every shade, black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber yellow, wine 
yellow, and white. Mason, 

The haryl^ of which mineral many of the 
stones used as emeralds in India consist, oc¬ 
curs in the Siberian Altai range ; a number 
of these gems also come from Khotan, IJchi, 
and the Chinese provinces. Natives of India 
say they are found in gold mines, and take 
20 years to come to perfection. They are 
called ‘‘Zamrad,” or Zabrjad,^' and in 
Punjabi Panna,” the most esteemed colors 
are the “ Zababi,” next the “ Saidi” said to 
come from the city Saidi in Egypt. “ Rai- 
haui,” new emeralds ; “ fastiki,** old eme¬ 
ralds, that is, such as have completed their 
20 years; Salki,” “ Ziiiigari” color of ver¬ 
digris, “ Kirasi” and “ Sabuni.” 

The finest beryl (aquamarine) says Mr* 
Tomlinson, come from Siberia, Hindostan, 
Brazil. In the United States very large 
beryls have been obtained, but seldom trans¬ 
parent crystals: they occur in granite or 
gneiss. A reputed beryl of large size men¬ 
tioned in most books on mineralogy has re¬ 
cently been discovered to be a lump of 
quartz. Tomlinson. 

Aquamarine includes clear beryls of a sea 
green, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint. 
Hindoos and mabomedans use them pierced 
as pendants and in armlets. They are tbe 
“seign” of the Burmese and tbe Zamarud 
of the Persians. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855,a good specimen of aquamarine,or beryl, 
was contributed by Lieut. Puckle from 
Mysore : other samples of long reed crys¬ 
tals were forwarded by tbe Nellore Local 
Committee ; small pieces of amethyst, 
tourmaline, rock crystal, agate and cor- 
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tielian were exhibited from Masulipatam. 
Perhaps the aquamanne of the South of India 
may become more valued. 

Prismatic corundum or chjyeoheryl, is found 
among the Tora Hills near Rajmahal on the 
Bunas, in irregular rolled pieces, small and of 
a light green colour. These stones are sold as 
emeralds by the natives, under the name of 
“ puna,” but the native dealers are aware that 
they are softer than the real emerald of 
India, which is generally green coloured 
sapphire. It is this green sapphire, the orien¬ 
tal emerald, which is so often seen in Bnr- 
mah, but beryl (Seing, Barm) and emeralds 
are brought from the north ofAva, though 
the localities in which they are found are not 
known. Chrysoberyl is of a green colour, 
sometimes with a yellow or brownish, 
tinge, and occasionally presenting internally 
an opalescent bluish white light. When 
transparent and free from flaws, it is much 
prized. Mr Faulkner says it is found in 
Ooylon, Connecticut, and Brazil. 

Qarhuncle^ ( uvepax Gk.) Under this 
term, the ancients included all gems of a red 
colour, such as hyacinths, rubies, garnets. 
At present the carbuncle is a gem manufac¬ 
tured from the garnet. 

Cat's Eye. 

CUashm-i-maidah, Pkrs. Zmilacea, Lat. 

B(!l ooobio, It. Zmiljirnjns, „ 

Bolioculus, Lat. Mafca-lvuching, Malay. 

Cat’s eye is chiefly found in Ceylon, but 
specimens are also obtained from Quilon 
and Cochin, and in tlie neighbourhood of 
Madras, the site of the last, howevei*, has not 
been traced.Cat’s eye isnnioli valued inrndia. 
It is a transparent quartz full of minute 
fibres of asbestos and is cut in a highly con> 
vox form. It is of a yellow liuo, slightly 
tinged with green. The cat’s eye is often 
Bet in rings, and is brought to Tenasseriin 
from Burmab. Comstock says: “it is in 
great request as a gem, and bears a high 
price;” but those seen in the Maul main 
market are not much valued. A small one 
may be purchased for two rupees, and one 
of ordinary size for five; while ten rupees 
is the highest price given for the best.— 
(Mason. ) 

Coraly pale delicate pink colour, is 
now the most valued in England, a large 
drop or bead selling at £30 to- £40, and 
sraaller pieces at £l20 to £150 the ounce. 
Ked is esteemed in India. 

Corundum^ if translucent, when red is a 
ruby 5 when blue a sapphire and when yel¬ 
low a topaz. Sapphire (sapphirus) with the 
ancients, was a generic term for all blue gems. 
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It was on tablets of the sapphire, so ofltoil 
mentioned in holy writ, that the ten com¬ 
mandments were engraved. It was supposed 
to preserve the sight. It occurs in parts of 
India. 

Diamond frequently becomes phospho¬ 
rescent on exposure to light. It is found 
chryatalline and amorphous, and of all 
colours, white, yellow, orange, red, pink, 
brown, green, blue, black and opalescent. 
Stones with naturally acute angles are 
used for cutting glass and sell at £10 
the carat, for most gems will scratch but 
diamonds alone cut glass. The diamond is 
found in India, Sumatra, Australia the Uml 
mountains, Brazil, and North America. 

In India, in the Dekkan, in the river 
Pennar in the Cuddapab district and near 
Banganapilly, in tlie lower part of the 
Kistnali, formerly near Ellore and at Gol- 
condah. The diamond lately sold to the 
emperor Louis Napoleon, for £5,000, was 
said to have been obtained in the Pennar or 
at Banganapilly. In Tavernier’s time the 
mines of Golcondali employed 60,000 per¬ 
sons. At Pannah and the river Sonar in 
Bundelcund, at Sumbulpur on the Mahan- 
addy also in Malacca ? Borneo and Cele¬ 
bes. The diamonds of Borneo occur iu the 
mountain chain iu Jannah Laut. Thara and 
Tora, are two diamond washing tribes who 
possess sixteen Jaghire villages at Sum- 
bulpore. They ai'C supposed to be of 
African origin. 

Diamonds are found in quartz conglome¬ 
rates, containing oxides of iron, also iu 
I alluvium, in loose and imbedded crystals, 

I almost always of small size, and most fre¬ 
quent in company witli grains of gold and 
platinum. Ordinary diamonds ai’o mostly 
taken to Europe from the Brazils, but on an 
average, of 10,000 stones, there will nob be 
one of 18 carats found. 

TheNassik diamond was sold to the mar¬ 
quis of Westminster for £7,200. Even with 
those who profess to be a,cquainted with 
gems, the white sapphire and topaz occasion¬ 
ally pass for the diamond/ Diamonds iu the 
rough are unattractive pebbles. Diamonds 
are cut in the rose or Wlliant or brilliolette 
(Briolette) forms. They were usually but in 
the rose pattern, till the middle of the 18th 
cent ary,but roses are,in general,only now used 
where the space iu the sotting prohibits the 
introduction of the brilliant form, brilliants 
being at present universally worn. Diamonds 
are cut into facets by rubbing two stones 
against each other and polished by being 
held to a rough revolving metal wheel, carry¬ 
ing diamond powder. The double out brilliant 
is at present the common form. 
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The following diawonds are most known; 
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Diamonds are weighed by the carat^ 4 
gfaliis = 1 carat, 151^ carats or 006 grains 
1 ofci troy. 


EmeraliL 


Zamarrud, 

Ar. Peus. 

Sm era Ido, 

S maraud 118 , 

It. 

Hind. 

Lat. 

Emoraude, 

Fii. 

Pachi Kalu, 

Tam. 

Ismaraurdon, 

Git. 

Eameralda> 

Sr. 

Prasiuus, 

»» 




Oriental emerald, the green variety of 
corundum is the rarest of all gems. Eme¬ 
rald is of a beautiful green colour, un¬ 
surpassed by any gem. The finest occur in 
a limestone rock, atMuzo, inNew Granada 
near Santa P6 de Bogota 5 ® 28'; at Odont- 
chelong, in Siberia and near Ava. It is asso¬ 
ciated with spinel. 

When of a deep rich grass green colour 
clear Hud free from flaws, it sells atfrom£20 to 
£40 the carat. Those of lighter shade from 
58. to £15 the carat. The emerald pillars in 
the temple of Hercules at 'Pyre *, the emerald 
seat Babylon as a present to a king of 


Egypt, four cubits in lengj^ and three ia 
breadth, and the emerald obeusk described by 
Herodotus, were all doubtless green jasper. 
The Ural and Altai mountains have latterly 
furnished the finest emeralds. (EmmanmlO 

Moo'nstone occurs in Ceylon. It is a variety 
of felspar, and of little value. (Emmanttel.) 

Fearls in some instances, though full of 
lustre without, are dead like a fish eye within, 
and vice versa. They occur of all colours, 
those of Asia, from the sea pearl oyster Mel*- 
eagriua margaritifera, are found on the West 
Coast of Ceylon, in the gulf of Manaar, in the 
Persian gulf, in the Sooloo islands, near 
Papua and in the Red Sea. Off the coast of 
Ceylon, the fishing season is inaugurated by 
numerous ceremonies, and the fleet, some¬ 
times of 150 boats, then put to sea- Each boat 
has a stage at its side and is manned by ten 
rowers, ten divers, a steersman and a shark 
charmer (piHal karras). The men go down 
five at a time, each expediting his descent by 
means of a stone 20 to 25 lbs. in weight, and 
holding their nostrils, gather about 100 shells 
in the one to two minutes which they remain 
under water. Each man makes 40 to 60 de¬ 
scents daily. The pearl oysters are thrown 
on the beach and left to putrify. In the 
Persian gulf, so many as 30,000 persons are 
said to be employed in the pearl fishery. (Job 
xxviii. Prov. iii.) According to European 
taste, a perfect pearl should be round or 
drop*8haped ; of a pure white, slightly trans¬ 
parent,* free from specks, spbts or blemish, 
and possess the peculiar lustre characteristic 
of the gem. In India and China, the bright 
yellow colour is preferred- Cleopatra is said 
to have dissolved in vinegar, a pearl of the 
value of 150,000 aureas or golden crowns 
in the presence of Anthony and to have drunk 
it off, but it would have required a larger 
quantity and stronger acid than any one 
could have taken with impunity, to have 
done so. Crosar is said to have paid a sum 
equal to £50,000 sterling, for a single pearl. 
The fellow-drop to the pendant destroyed by 
Cleopatra, is said to have been sawn in two 
by command of the emperor Augustus, and 
used to adorn the statue of Venus. {Emmanuel.) 

Sapphires, in colour vary from white to 
the deepest blue and black, but stones are 
often of varied hues. If held in water, with 
forceps, these coloured and uncoloured stones 
will be seen. A very good blue sapphire 
of one carat weight would bring £20.. The 
white sapphire is sometimes sold as a dia* 
mond. Emmanuel. 

Ruby or red sapphire is the most valuable 
of all gems, when of large size, good colour, 
and free from flaws. They are found ia 
Ava, Siam, the Oupelam mountains, ten dayi 
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Sonmey from Sj^iau,a city in Pegu,in Ceylon, 
fedia, Borneo, ournali’a, on the Elbe, on the 
E»pailly in Auvergne and Iser in Bohemia. 
Tho ruby, in colour varies from the lightest 
rose tint to the deepest carmine, but the 
most valuable tint is that of “ pigeons^ blood’^ 
a pure deep rich red. 

The Sjpinel Ruby and Balas Unhy beibng 
to the spinel class of mine^ 
rals, as also are several of 
the gems sold as Ceylon 
rubies. Tourmaline, when 
of a red colour is called 
Brazilian ruby, a/nd this 
termi is also applied to tho 
artificially coloured topaz. 
Tho ruby brings a higher 
price than the diamond, 
ranging as per margin. 

Star Rubies fivo asteriated corundums. 

Toimrmline is sometimes mis tali en for 
the ruby, and the pink topaz for the Balas 
ruby. 

Spinel and: Balas Rjthles are found* in 
Ceylon, Ava, Mysore, B'oluehistan. The 
spinel ruby is of a deep hue. They are compa¬ 
ratively of little value, but are often sold 
for the true ruby, and the true iMiby is occa¬ 
sionally parted with as a spinel rui)y. 


Carat. 

£. 

£. 

1 

14 

20 

It 

25 

35 

2 

70 

80 

3 

200 

2-30 

4 

400 

450 


Turquom is the FiromU, Turlis, HfW 
hence Firo^Bang,turquoise bine. It is found 
at Khojend,in Mawar-al-nahr orTransOyiana, 
at Shebavek, in Kirman, and in a mountain 
of Azerbijan, where the mine was discovered 
about fifty years before Ahmed ben Abd iil 
Aziz, composed his Treatise on Jewels. He 
describes the mine at Sfisliapur as most cele¬ 
brated from early ages for that particular 
kind of turquoise, entitled Aba Ishakiy which, 
says he, averts evil from those who wear it, 
conciliates the favour of princes, aiugments 
wealth, preserves the sight, ensures victory 
over an adversary and baivishes all unplea- 
sant dreams. The ancient sages, when first 
they beheld a new moon, immediately after 
fixed their eyes, says he,- on the Firozah,- 
{Oivsehy's Travels, V^ol. I., p. STll.)* 
T}ieTurqaoise,from whatever source,is apt 
to change colour, if broughtinto contact with 
acids, musk,, camphor, or ether scents. Smal^ 
clear Persian stones (for it is chie% found 
at Kishapur in Khorasan) sell at 6d. to 20a. 
each, whilst a fine ring stone will realize 
from £10 to £40, a perfect stone of the size* 
of a shilling and of good depth was sold for 
£40O. It varies from white to a fine azure 
blue, but it is only the fine blue stones that 
are of any value. Turquoise is still,- in Eng¬ 
land, believed to protect the wearer from con- 


Tipaz is 80 called from tlio island ofTbpn- 
anon in the Bed Sea. There is a gold coloured 
and greenish yellow topaz. The oriental 
topaz according to its colour, receives the 
following names :— 

Nova mina, colonrlcsa. Bi’azillan' clirygoirt'o 
Braziliaa sapphire, light greenish yellow. 

blue. Brazilian ruby, pink or 

Aquamarine, greenish. rose colour, artificial¬ 
ly obtained, 

Orierdal Topaz is found all over the 
world, in granite and gneiss rocks, which 
contain fluor spar. The oriental topaz is of 
very little value in commerce. The gem is 
of a yellow tint, seldom deep, of a light straw 
colour. Oriental Topaz, ruby and sapphire 
consist of puro alumina, coloured with oxide 
of iron. 



Ruby. 

Sappliire. 

Alumina - - - 

90-0 

98-5 

Lime, - . - - - 

0-0 

0'5 

Silica, 

7*0 

00 

Oxide of Iron, - - 

1*2: 

10 


Sp. Gr. ^ 99. Hardness only inferior to 
the diamoii^ : highly electric. Natural form 
six sided prisms, variously terminated, more 
frequently in rolled masses, (Kin^,) 


tagiouy a belief, as regards that and other’ 
stonc.s, very common amongst tlie ancients^ 
SoTne specimens change their colour,possibly 
froiu the state of the weather. (Emmmmeh) 
The precious gems commonly seen are* 
PImoralds. Aniothysta. Beryl 

Pearls. Sapphire. and 

iliibki9. Topaz. Prooioue OpaK 

Diamonds. Avauturine. 

(Chambers^ Journal, June 
The course of trade has been so devious 
from time to time that obscurity long pre-- 
vailed as to the native cwmtries of the pre-^ 
ciou.s stone.s. Tlie localities in Coirabatore,- 
which supply the beryl, are also suppoaedl 
to have yielded the emerald', though Taver¬ 
nier was not able to ascertain that any part 
of India, in his day was yielding emorrtlds. 
Tavanier says “As for emeralds,- it is a 
vulgar error to say they came originally 
from the cast. AntP therefore when jeweb 
levs and goldsmi^is do prefer a deep co-- 
loured einerald inclining ti) black, tell ye, ic 
is an oriental emerald, they speak that 
vvliich is not true. I confess, I could never 
discover in what part oC our continent 
those stones are found. But sure I am, 
that the eastern part of the world never 
produced any of those stones neither in the 
continent, nor in the islands. True it is^ 
that since the discovery of America, somie 
of those stones have often brought 
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rem^ from Peru to the Philippine Islands, 
wf hence they have been transported into 
EJarope; but this is not enough to make 
them Oriental Besides that, at this time 
they send them into Spain through the 
North Sea,/’ (Tavemier's Travels^ p. 144.) 

That the lands in the East have generally 
^en supposed to be the chief gem produc¬ 
ing countries is also shown by the fact that 
Europe designates the most valuable of them 
oriental, oriental amethyst, oriental emerald, 
onontai topaz, oriental aquamarine. 

Artificial Gems are largely made, and 
many of the precious stones are well imi¬ 
tated. The colour of the emerald is pecu¬ 
liar, and called emerald green. The glass 
of bottle bottoms is, however, largely sold 
in Ceylon and other places as emeralds. 
Emeralds are rarely without defects, called 
flaws, Rag,” Uind. -and, with the hope of 
deceiving, the manufacturers, aware of this, 
make the false emeralds with flaws. Of all 
precious stones, ithe emerald is most liable 
to defects, and their absence should ox cite 
suspicion as they can be very easily imitated. 

Strass is a technical term for the base 
of the artificial gems, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is the composition : 


Lapis lazuli, 
Rook crystal, * 
Common opal 
Sardonyx, 
Chryeo prase, 
Coral, 
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OEMS. 

Inferior gems. Differing ftjilin ihe precious 
stones is a large class of quartzoso minerals 
called inferior gems: those in common nse 
are:— 

Amethyst,common, Jasper, 

Carbuncle, Bloodstone, or 

Heliotrope, 

Turquoise Fossil wood, 

Cornelian, Agate, 

Onyx, Garnet, 

Moon.stono, .Motherof pearl,'Jet. 

Malachite, I | 

Agate, the Gr. is one of these, 

found in great variety and .abund¬ 
ance in ,m.‘iny parts of India. Some 
of the agates and other silicious minerals in 
the amygdaloid rocks on the banks of the 
Seena river, between Sbolapoorand Ahmed- 
^tre of great size and in profusion, 
but the most beautiful are brought from 
Cambay. 

AviethysL Eng. Ger. 


Amethysfus, Lat. 
Martas, Malay. 

Araetisto, Tort. Sp. 
Skuandi, Singh.? 
Sugandi kallu, Tam. 
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Martis, An. 

Ameth^'^ste, Fit. 

Ojtt60USTOS, G u. I 

Sang-i.SulirnanijIIiND.pEJis 
Aiuatista, It. 

The amethyst is mentioned in Ex. xxviii. 
1.9, and xxix. 12, but under this term two 
different minerals arc known, viz., the occi- 
dental or the common amethyst, one of the 
inferior gems, a quartzose mineral, found in 
amygdaloid trap rocks in all countries, but 
in some quantity amongst the volcanic rocks 
of the Dckkhan. Some beautiful specimens of 
amethyst crystals occur in dykes of quartz 
near Bowcupilly at Secunderabad. Its co- 
loui'is of every shade of purple, violet: some 
of these are valued, for it is almost the only 
stone that can bo worn with mournings. 
When the colour of a specimen has to.be 
equalized, it is placed in a mixture of sand 
and iron iilings and exposed to a moderate 
heat. 

T/ie oriental AmHliyH is also of a purple 
colour but is an extremely rare gem and be¬ 
longs to the corundums. Its colour can he 
destroyed by heat and its purity then re¬ 
sembles that of the diamond. 

The agate, onyx, cornelian, and blood¬ 
stone, of the Rajpipla range, the Cam- 
bay stones as they are called from the 
place where they are mostly cut, and from 
which they are almost wholly brought to 
Bombay, are very abundant. 

The cornelian of the Rajpipla range is 
found in a bed of blue clay—the detritus, 
probably, of the adjoining rocks. Shafts 
are pierced in this to the depth of from 
thirty to thirty-five feet, and horizontal gal¬ 
leries run in, any direction that suits the 
fancy of the miner: the pebbles are distribut¬ 
ed promiscuously, and do not appear to lie iu 
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y^eins or lo3cs. ^ The jyallerles seldom exceed 
A hundred yards in length,—they often run 
into those of other mines: they are generally 
fire feet in height, and four across. To each 
mine there are thirteen men attached, who 
work by turns. Bach man must send up so 
many basketsful of earth and stones before 
he is relieved. The stones are collected in 
baskets and drawn np by a rope run over 
a roller or pulley. A group of people await 
them at the mouth of the shaft, and examine 
them one after another by chipping each on 
a piece of stone: the compact and fine¬ 
grained are the best, and the blacker the hue 
is at first the redder it becomes after being 
burnt. There were, in 1832, about one 
thousand •miners employed; and each man 
carried home with him a basket of stones 
every evening. They wore spread out on 
the ground, and for a whole year turned 
over every four or five days to the sun : the 
longer they are so exposed tho richer become 
their tints. In the month of May they are 
burnt. The operation is effected by placing 
the stones in black earthen pots or chatties. 
The pots are placed mouth under, a hole 
being pierced in the bottom of each ; over 
this is put a piece of broken pot. Tho pots 
are arranged in single rows: sheeps dung is 
the only fuel found to answer: the fire is 
always lighted at stin.set and allowed to burn 
till sunrise. If any whit© spots appear on 
the surface of the pot, the burning is 
reckoned incomplete, and the fire, continued 
some time longer. On being removed, tho 
stones that have flaws are thrown aside as 
useless : those not sufficiently burnt are kept 
for next year’s burning, and the remainder ] 
are sold for exportation. Nearly the whole 
of the stones are cut at Cambay— the greater 
part of them are made into beads. In the 
process : the stones are fir.st broken up into 
pieces of suitable size for the end they are 
desired to serve. An iron spike is stuck into 
the ground, point upwards : the stone is 
placed on this and chipped with a hammer 
till nearly rounded: it is then passed On to 
the polisher, who seizes it in a pair of 
wooden clams and rubs it against a piece of 
sandstone placed in an inclined plane before 
him, turning it round from time to time till 
it assumes a globular form. It is then 
passed on to the borer and polisher; a hole 
is drilled. Cambay enjoys celebrity for its 
agates, mocha-stones, cornelians, and all the 
cnaloedonic and onyx family, all of them 
brought from JRajpipla, but worked up at 
Cambay into every variety of ornament,— 
cups, boxes, necklaces, handl# of daggers, 
of knives and forks, seals, 4^6, “Cambay 
stones,^’ the akeek of the natives of Bombay 
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and by Europeans called agates, include all 
kinds of quartz stones. They are h*om the 
amygdaloid trap rocks drained by the Net- 
budda and Taptee- They pass in Europe and 
America for Scotch, Irish, Cbamounix, Nia- 
gra, Isle of Wight “ pebbles*' according to 
the place in which they are sold. The prin¬ 
cipal varieties sold in Bombay are “crystal,” 
“ milk quartz’* “ prase” a green variety, of 
“ moss stone’* “ mocha stone,** “fortification 
agate,” “calcedony; cornelian,’* “ ohiyso- 
phrase ?** “ heliotrope,” “ onyx,” “ obsi- 
dial*,” and very rarely “ amethyst.” 
These stones abound in all trap countries, 
tho Brazils importing them as largely as 
India into Europe where the terms Bjislsb* 
linn” and “ Indian agates'* are used indif¬ 
ferently by the trade. 

The fragments of a M^hine Clip, the 
little Cambay stone cup still made in Oatnbay, 
were exhibited in the theatre of Nero, as if, 
adds Pliny, they had been the ashes of “ no 
less than Alexander the Great himself!*' 
Seventy thousand sesterces was the price of 
one of these little Cambay cups in Rome in 
the days of Pompey. The prioe in Bombay 
ranges from Rs. 18 to Rs. 35 and Rs. 75. 
Nero paid 1,000,000 sesterces for a cup “ a 
fact slily remarks Pliny “ well worthy of 
remembrance” that the father of his country 
should have drunk from a vessel of snob a 
costly price.” 

is stained black by being boiled in 
honey, oil or sugared water and then in sul- 
phui’io acid. For red, protosulphate of iron 
is added ; and for blue, yellow prussiate of 
potash is added to the protosulphate of iron. 
(Emmanuel .) 

flasper, onyx, common opal, bloodstone or 
heliotrope are found in abundance in many 
parts of the Dekkan in the valley of the 
Godavery, and amongst the Cambay stones. 

Fossil ivood is in large quantity in Burmah, 
in Sind, and at Verdachcllum and Ootatoor 
west of Pondicherry. 

Rock crystal is abundant in the south of 
the peninsula of India at Vellum. 

Garnet from which the carbuncles are 
formed is in great abundance in the south of 
India in the river ? 

Jade which the jlJhinese so highly value is 
brought from Central Asia., one locality being 
at Gulbagashen in the valley of Karakash. 

Turquoise also from Central Asia is rather 
a favourite stone with the mahomedans of 
India. 

Lapis lazuli^ also from Central Asia, is not 
in much request in India. 

Tho Moonstone^ chiefly from Ceylon is 
somewhat more valued. 

The Sardonyx is rarely seen in use in India, 
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Jet is imported into India, from Europe 
and is only worn by Europeans, large quan¬ 
tities of lignite are found in the tertiary 
strata along the sea coast of India, but none 
lOf it takes a gcod polish. 

J/dlacMte also an imported minersl, is 
rarely worn as a gem and only by Europeans. 
It occurs abundantly in the copper mines in 
Australia. 

Coral and mother-of-pearl are also seen in 
India; but, amongst the people of India, 
these and all the inferior gems are held in 
but little esteem, who value a gem for its 
intrinsic price, not for the workman’s skill 
expended in sliaping it, in which the chief 
value of all the inferior gems consists. 

Ot(seley*8 Travels I p. 211. Chamhers* Bd. 
Jpum, June 1868. King^ C. W. Precious Stones, 
Gems and Precious Metals^ London^ 1866. 
Emanuel on Gems. Dr, Mason's Tenassenm. 
J)o. Do. Burmah. Sir J. B. TennenVs Ceylon. 
Dr^ Buist in Bombay Times, Taverner's Travels 
p, 144. Niehhuhrt Beschreihung von des Arahient 
pp, 142, 362. Davy's Travels in Ceylon^ p> 20. 
Pliny, xxxvii., xv., xxiii. Forbes' 11 years in 
Ceylon, Vol, ii. p. 97. Lieut, Wellsted, Voh i., 
pp, 112, 113. 


GENTIANACB^ 


Jugnt nudun, Bbno. 
Ba-wa-net, Burm. 

Kali shtimbli, 
kali thumbali, Dux. 
Yada kodi, Maleal. 


Nila pirganda. Sans* 

Carinuchis, Taw* 

Nalla-vayali, 
Gandbarasamu, „ 

Nela vavili, i> 


Supposed to be a native of the Malay islands, 
but grows in the Konkana, in Travanobre and 
Madura and is common in gardens in India, 
Flowers during the wet season, with dark 
purple or green smooth shoots. Leaves and 
stalks when rubbed have a strong, rather 
aromatic odour. After being roasted they 
are given in chronic rheumatism by the 
native practitioners. The plant is also said 
to be emetic. Wight gives Gendarussa Tran- 
quebarensis.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 483. Mason, 
W, Ic. 

GBND BEL. Hind, syn., of Andropo. 
gon nardus : properly, Gandh-bel, 

GENDI. Hind. Chrysanthemum In- 
dicum. 


GENETTA MANILLENSIS. One of the 
Viverridre. See Civet, Mammalia, Viverra, 
GENGARXJ. Hind. Cratoegus crenulata ; 
thorn. 


GBNEVER-BESSEN. Lux. Juniper her, 
ries. 


GEM SAND from the neighbourhood of 
Ava is sometimes one of the Shan articles of 
merchandize. It consists of small fragments 
of nearly all the precious stones found in the 
country, but garnet, beryl, and spinelle are its 
principal constituents,more especially the last, 
which seems to constitute more than three- 
fourths of the whole mass. A single handful 
yyill contain specimens of every shade, black, 
bine, violet, scarlet, rose, orange, amber, 
yellow, wine yellow, brown end white. 
Many retain their original crystalline forms, 
some have the fundamental form of the 
species, a perfect octahedron: but many 
others have some of the secondary forms, 
among which it is not uncommon to see 
twin crystals re-entering angles, formed by 
two segments of the tetrahedron truncated 
on the angles, and joined together by their 
bases.— Masson, 

GEMEIN NIGELLE. Oer. Nigella seed. 

GEMM^ MORBID.®. Lat. Galls. 

GENDA. Brng. Marygold. Tagetes 
patula. T. erecta. 

GENDAGAM. Tam. Sulphur. 

GBNDA-MULA. Sans. Abelmoschus 
esculentus W, and A, 

GENDARUSSA VULGARIS. 

* Jpstioia gendarussa, Roxh. Linn. 


GENGARENI KARRI. Teu Hibiscus 
populneus. 

GENGHIS KHAN. A mode of writing 
the name of Changes Khan. His name was 
Temugin, he lost his father when he was still 
very young. The father had reigned over 
thirteen Tartar hordes, Guf^laff's Chinese 
History, Vol. I. p, 364. See Cbangez Khan. 

GENGIVRB. Pout. Ginger. 

GENII, Spirits. The word is derived 
from the Arabic “ Jin,” through the Persian. 
Mahomedans believe that the “Jin” reside iu 
the lower or first firmanent. See Jin, Saras* 
wati. 

GENIPA AMERICANA. See dyes., 

GENISTA TOMENTOSA. Henna Law^ 
sonia inermis . See Lawsonia, Dyes. 
GENTIAN. Eng. 

Gentiano, Fr. I Genzlana, It, 

Enziaa Germ. | Jenciana, Sr. 

The root of plants of Europe, of the genua 
Gentiana used in medicine and as a 
stomachic. 

GENTIANACE.^. A natural order of 
plants, about 100 species of which grow in 
most parts of the world. 2 in Japan, 1 in 
Arabia, and 68 in the East Indies, viz., 10 
of the genus Gentiana, 2 Pneumonanthe^ 
6 Ericala, 3 Eurytbalia, 2 Crawfurdift, 
9 Swertia, 3 Agathotes, 6 Opheba, X Halenla, 
1 Erythroea, 8 Canscora, 9 Bxacum, 1 Sle- 
vogtia, 1 Mitreola. 1 Metrasacomo, 4 Villarsii^, 
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7 IThe whole order is bitter as a oharaeteris- 
‘ISOi both in tbe stem and roots and they are 
need medicinally as a tonic. 

GENTIANA. A genms of plants of the 
order Gentianacese. Dr, Wight names G. 
pedicellata and G, verticellata: G. nmbellata 
grows in the Caucasus, G. decnmbens, L. is 
common at considerable elevations in the 
various parts of the Punjab Himalaya; a 
tincture of it hns been used as a stomat^hic 
by the Lahoul Missionaries. In Switzerland 
a bitter liqueur is prepared from G. lutea by 
fermenting and distilling the sliced root, the 
alcohol being generated by the S(Hgar it con¬ 
tains. The distilled water is a strong narcotic, 
a table-spoonful being sufficient to occasion 
giddiness. Gentian root is a bitter ionic and is 
given In the form of infusion, tincture, and e:?> 
tract. Before the’discovery of cinchona it held 
the first place among febrifuge remedies, and 
it is still deemed a very useful medicine in 
intermittent diseases. A perfect su bstitute for 
the infusion of gentian is made from tho 
’(kiirroo (Gentiaua kurroo) common in tbe 
Himalaya and is much used in native prac¬ 
tice. Several species of Agathotes, Exacum 
and Ophelia answer equally well. Several 
species, possessed of the same properties as 
Gentiana are used in various parts of the 
•world. Liudley supplies us with notices re- 
jgarding the following :— 

G. cateshaai, North Amorioa. 

G* amarella, Clialky pastures in Uuropo, 
oampeatris, Do. do. 

iG. purpurea, Norway, Switzerland, &c. 

'G. pannonioa, Alps ot* tho Tyrol. 

G. punctata, European Alps. O^ShMifjhnesfi]/, 
^.458, Beng, Thar, p. 302, Dtsp, FoiyJ. Sec 
Ghiraita* 

GENTIANA CHIRAYTA. Flem., syn. of 
Agathotes cbirayta. Justicia paniculata. 

GENTIANA TENELLA. Fkies. The Tita 
X)f Ladak. Found in various parts of the Pun¬ 
jab Himalaya, up to 16,000 feet in Ladak, 
Aitchison states that in Lahoul a decoction 
of the leaves and stems of this and other 
jspocies is given in fevers. In Ladak its root 
is put into spirits.— Dr, J, L,. Stewart, M, D, 

GENTIANA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Liun. 
oyn. of Oicendia liyssopifolia.— Adams, 

GENTIANA KURROO. Wall. Pneu- 
suouanthe kurroo. Don, Royle. 

Eamal Phul, „ 1 Nilkanth, Hind. 

HimalayanGeutian.ENo. j Kurroo, „ 

Nilakil, Hind. | 

Grows atMysooree, Simla, and other parts 
of tbe Himalaya. The roots are, used like 
the gentian.—O^S/iauy^nessy, p. 459. Oleg- 
P. Report, p, 658. Dr. J, L. Steveafi, 
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GENTIANA LUTEA. Link. 

Jantiana, An. | Gentiane, On, 

The Gentian plant of Europe. 
GENTIANA VERTICELLATA. Link. 
syn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia— Adams, 

GENTIL, wrote voyages on the ludiau 
Seas entitled “Voyages dans les.Mersdes 
Indes.^ (1660.) 

GENTILE. A term used by the Jews to 
designate all races not Jews or not ciroum- 
^cised. It answered to the Barbaros of the 
Greeks and Romans. The term is employ¬ 
ed by the Europeans in India, to designate 
the Tiling people, the races occupying the 
country from Madras to Gaiijam. It is 
prono-unced Gentoo, and tbe people them¬ 
selves accept that designation. It is supposed 
to have been obtained from the Portugese. 
The Gentile of the Jews was the equivSent 
of the M’hlocha of the Aryan bindu, the “ E’^ 
of tho Chinese and the Kafir of the mabo- 
medan. With the Arabs, they themselves 
arc the Arab ul Arab^ all the rest of the 
world are “ ajami’* or foreign. Gentoo is a 
eoiTuption of the Portuguese “Gontio“ a 
“ Gentilo.” Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 
168l), says “tlieGeutues, tlie Portugal idiom 
for Gentiles, are the aborigines.’** Ho ap¬ 
pears to be tbe first English writer by whom 
tbe term is nsed, but bofixre his time Pietro 
del la Valle speaks of the Hindoos as gentile, 
following the example of tl)e Portuguese; 
notwithstanding tliose unquestionable au¬ 
thorities^ Halhed (Gentoo Code xxi, xxii.) 
supposes that the Portuguese borrowed tho 
term Gentoo from tho Sanscrit word Gunt, 
a sentient being. Elliot, quoting Ency^ 
Motrop. Voc. Gentoo. 

GENUGHUL. Duk. ? Borassus flabel- 
liformis. 

GENUSU GADDA. Tel. also Batatas 
edulis.— Ohnisii. Sweet Potato. 

GEODORUM CANDIDUM and Geodo- 
rum pallidum are two terrestrial species, 
members of the genus Geodorum.—Masoa. 
Wight gives also G. dilatatnm. 

GEOD'FROYUS. A bird of Timor. 

GEOGRAPHY^ Neitlier the Arabic nor 
the Persian letters are sufficiently numerous 
to compose the pronunciations of many 
foreign tongues, and they are ill-suited to 
record proper names in Geography. Much 
of the value of Abul Fazirs records is lost 
from this Burton'8 Pilgrimage to 

Mccenh, iii. 

GEOLOGY. Granite and syenite seem 
the chief up-lifting rocks of India; they 
burst through upraised sand-stones, clay- 
slate, mica-slato, chlorite-slate, and lime¬ 
stones. This feature of granite and syenite 
di.stiirbing stratified rocks cau be traced 
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fronr ttear Ceylon northwards at intervals 
through tlie tablo-lands of the interior; 
through Mysore, the Ceded Districts, Hy¬ 
derabad, Berar and across the Nerbudda 
itito Central India, where the granite for a 
time disappears. Volcanio trap is visible*, 
however, in tlie bod of the Jumna, near Alla-* 
habad, in latitude 25® north, and in the 
ascent to Musaoorie by Kuterkoolee*,- the gra¬ 
nite re-appears and makes a great eruption 
at the Cliur Mountain on the sourthern 
slopes of the Himalaya. But near Gun-' 
gotree, at the source of the Ganges, is des¬ 
cribed as tlm grand granitic axis of the 
Himalaya, one of the greatest and most 
magnificent ontbnrsta of granite in the 
world. It traverses tliese mountains in 
numerous veins—westwards towards the 
Borenda pass, ami eastwards towards Ka- 
met, Nandadevi and Naridakot, upraising 
the mef-aniorpbic schists which form the 
highest peaks of the snowy rsnge. 

Lower down on the southern slopes of 
these mountains at an elevation of from 
8 ,000to 1,500 feet, uplifted stratified rocks, 
consisting of hornblende rock and slate, 
Ifmestone, sandstone, great beds of quartz, 
day, mica, chlorite, and talc slates, rest on 
the gneiss and granite; and lower still at 
altitudes of 3,000 to 2,000 feet above the 
Bevel of the sea, gravel, boulders, marl with 
coal, recent clays and sand-stone form the 
Sewalik, or sub-Himjilayan mountain. It Is 
in these lulls that extensive fossil lumains 
were discovered, and the low alluvial tract, 
known as the Terai, is the valley formed by 
the junction of the Sewalik with tho Hima-* 
libyan inclined rocks. 

To the south of this, the highest parts of 
Central India occur along the Aravalli 
mountains and tho Vindhya range, and are 
from 2,000 to 5,000 feet in altitude. Tliere 
are, here, three incluiations, one declivity 
from the Aravalli mountains towards the 
valley of the Indus, a second from the 
Vindhya range northwards to the Ganges, 
and the third running southwards to the 
Nerbudda. Granite is here, also, the up¬ 
raising rockf it bursts out at Qudeypore, 
Kaunore, Banswarrah, and Rajpore, through 
the gtteiss, and mica, and chlorite slates, 
Kmestone and sandstone. It was to the 
east of this central tract that the first great 
deposit of coal was found lining both banks 
of the Damoodah^ though it has, since then, 
been discovered in many , other provinces 
of British India. It is in Central India^ 
also, that the volcanic rocks to aniy extent 
are first observed as they spread east and 
West from Heerauch in the form of basalt, 
basaltic greenstone, greenstone and green- 
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stone amygdaloid, and . souiJiwards, by 
Oajein and Saugor across the Vindhya, as-- 
sutning a columnar struct are in their steep 
descent to the Nerbiidda. The trafp crosses 
this river meeting with sandstone and fos^ 
ails in the Shtpura range, and spreads over 
all western Berar and the Aurungabad pro^ 
vince; it assumes a columnar form at iGo- 
wilgurh and Chikaldah, occupies Gandeisk 
and tlie Conenn to‘ Bombay, and passes 
southwards to Malwan in latitude 16*^ 
north; it.9* .southern limits being observed 
south of Punderpoor, and the right bank 
of tbe Kistna towards Bejapore.^ In the vaL 
leys near Homnabad, south and west of 
Beder, it is seen between and beneath, but 
never penetrating the great plateau of 
laterite hills, and is noticed at Maharajah-- 
pet tall, 30 miles west of Hyderabad. The 
eastern edge of this va.st tract of volcanic 
rocks, after crossing the Nerbiidda to the 
sou’th, skirts tlie town ofNagpore in Berar, 
passes Nandeir, onwards to the west of 
Hyderabad and to its southern limit, just 
mentioned. South of this, as well as to the 
eastward, the trap only appears as greiit 
dykes, from fifry to a hundred yards broad^ 
which run east and west parallel with each 
other. These dykes can at places be traced 
for a hundred and fifty miles, bui’sting 
through the granite and other rocks, tearing 
the highest of the hills asunder and filling 
tho chasms and crevices with their dark 
and cortq>aK’>t substance. In these proviuces, 
the eleruer.is of the trap-rock assume in the 
dykes a variety of litliologic appearances^ 
greenstone, and porpliyritic greenstone j 
and, in the great volcanic distnefc, basalticr 
greenstone, hornblende rock, basalt, anS 
amygdaloid, wir-Ii cornelian, heliotr^e,. 
prase, jasper, agates and onyx. Ther 
dykes are particularly numerous near Hy*» 
dorabad, but they occur in the Balaghaa;t 
Ceded DivStricts, in the Carnatic and My¬ 
sore almost to the southern Cape of ther 
Peninsula, and, with very rave exeeptionSy 
they run due east and west. 

The central outburst of granite rocks 
the Peninsula is braced from north of the Go** 
davery, in latitude 90® north, throughf 
Hyderabad, the Ceded Districts and* 
sore to Ceylon. This rock and the green¬ 
stone form tlie prominent parts of the Dek^ 
kan, clay-slate, mica, chlorite and horn-* 
blende schists, sandstones and limeatonee 
with fossils of a post oolite age being the 
tified rocks through which they burst. Th® 
greenstone is supposed by some observers 
to decompose into a deep black earth, ligh|b 
when dry, and cracked and rent by the4titi 
in the hot season, but forming , a tough, 
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tenaoious soil in the z*aitiS 4 f^ndoHng 
toiiwohing almost, if not wholly impracrica- 
hle. It is called ‘‘regor** in the Dekkaii, 
Imd is the “ cotton soil of Europeans, by 
imany of whom it is regarded as indicating 
an unhealthy locality. The granite rocks, 
on the other hand, decompose into a red 
sandy soil, which is generally hard, and as 
it allows a rapid percolation of wnter and 
quickly dries, it is less fertile, but Is consi¬ 
dered more favourable to health. It may be 
doubted, however, if there be any facts to 
prove that the one soil is more favourable to 
bee 1th than the other. 

The investigations of Dr. Hugh Falconer 
have shown that, at a period geologically 
recent, the present peninsula of India, was 
a triangular island, bounded on each side by 
the Eastern and Western Ghats, converging 
to Cape Comorin while the basse of the tri 
angle was formed by the Vindhya*mountain 
i*ange, from which an irregular spur, form¬ 
ing the Aravalli mountains, extended north¬ 
wards : while between the northern shore 
of this island and a hilly country which is 
now the Himalaya mountains ran a narrow 
ocean strait. The bed of this strait became 
covered with debris from the adjacent Hi 
tnalaya on Its northern shore, and with this 
debris became entombed and preserved many 
and various animal remains. The present 
oonditiou of the country in northern India has 
been produced by a subsequent upheaval of the 
land BO that what was the ocean strait, forms 
the northern plains of India, the long nearly 
level valleys in which flow the Gauges and 
the Indus. Be.sides tiiis, a great upheave- 
ment along the line of the HiniHlaya, has 
elevafed a narrow belt of the plains into the 
Sewalik Hills (determined to be of terr.iary 
age) and added many thousand feet to the 
height of the Himalaya, and facts tend to 
the conclusion that India had one long term 
and one protracted fauna which lived 
through a period corresponding to several 
terms of the tertiary periods of Europe. 

Central India, between Hazareebagli 
and Palemow on the east and Jubbulpore 
on the west and thence southwards to Nag- 
pore and Chandah, has in the east hve well 
marked sub-divisions of sedimentary rooks 
with coal bearing strata, the Talchir, Barakur, 
Ironstone shales, Ranigunj and the Panchet, 
but at a short distance to the west, there are 
only a three-fold series, the Talchir, Barakur, 
and the Panchet. All these successive beds 
(possibly with the exception of the Talchir) 
representing ah enormous lapse of time, 
agree in one respect that they seem to be 
purely fresh-water (fluviatile or fluvio-lacus- 
triue) deposits. The Damoodah, the Barakur 
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the Adjai and the More rivers seem at 
an early period to have formed one general 
estuary, the basins of the Sone and the Ner* 
budda. But the Mahanuddy and the Goda- 
very, in all of which extensive deposits of coal 
have been foundj as yet seem to have not 
been connected. 

The Talchir field, near Cuttack, thede* 
tached areas of Talchir sandstones in the 
Sumbulpur country, and the Belaspur field, 
are limited to the Mahanuddy basin; the 
Palamow, the Singrowli, and South Rewah 
coals are all strictly confined to the Sone 
basin‘the Chanda field and the continue 
ation of this field in detached areas down the 
Godavery valley, considerably boloV Duma* 
gudiam, all are strictly confined to the basin 
of the Godavery and its affluents, while simi¬ 
larly the coal-fields of the Nerbudda valley 
are all limited to the drainage basin of that 
river. In other words, the great drainage 
basins of tliis country were on the large scale 
marked out, and existed (as drainage-basins) 
at the enormously distant period which 
marked the commencement of the deposition 
of the great plant bearing series. 

Tl»e Talchir rocks below contain no coal, 
and the Panchet rocks above are equally 
without any coals, the whole of the work¬ 
able beds of coal, of this group, being con¬ 
fined to the Damudah rocks which cover a 
widespread of country round the bases of 
the Pachrnari hills and extend thence to 
Umreth and Barhoi, about 16 miles from 
Ohiridwarah. 

There is an admixture of extinct and exist¬ 
ing foiMiis, well preserved remains of hip-.^ 
popofcarnus, rhinoceros, mastodon, peculiar 
forms of elephants and very remakable bo- 
vines, dissimilar from those now in India, 
but seemingly identical with tho^e of 
Europe. Of animals still existing in India, 
are found the fossil Ernys (Pangshnra) tecta 
the imbedded shells are all of a species still 
living in the Valley, and indicate conduit 
sively that the changes have been gradual 
from the time that the hippopotami wal¬ 
lowed in the mud, and the rhinoceros roamed 
in the swampy forests of the country, where 
mastodons abounded and where the strange 
forms of the sivatherium, dinotherium, and 
camelopardis existed. 

The Central Provinces have nineteen 
revenue districts, which contain representa¬ 
tives of almost all the formations known to 
occur within Indian limits. The districts 
of Sagor and Dumoh, on the north, are 
altogether on the Vindhyan plateau and a 
large part of their surface is formed of the 
deposits to which the name “ Vindhyan ** 
has been given. These however are in 
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in^y places coiicealed by volcanic rocks of 
tbb gwat Dekkan trap area, which have 
flovr^ over them and all the drainage of 
these two districts is into the Ganges val- 
ley. 

The four districts of Jabalpur, Narsinghy 
pur, Hoshangabad and Nimar, immediately 
to the south of the Vindhyan escarpment 
along the marked depression of the Ner- 
budda valley, are in great part on alluvial 
and tertiary deposits; south of theNerbudda 
valley rise the extensive highlands consti¬ 
tuting the Satpura range, or its continua*? 
tion, which are in great part formed of the 
Deccan trap resting on crystalline rocks or 
upon sandstone and other rocks of later 
date. Of this region, ]\fandla occupies the 
extreme eastern end, bounded by the steep 
escarpinent of the trappeau plateau, near to 
the edge of which the Nerbudda river has its 
source at Amerkantak. Along this same 
range to the west lie parts of Balaghat, 
Seoul, Ohindwara, and Betul south and east 
of the Satpura ranges, the districts of Bi- 
laspur, Raipur and Sumbulpur lie in the 
(drainage of theMahauadi river; Belaspur and 
Raepur occupy the low plain country of 
Chateesghur, formed principally on rocks be¬ 
lieved to belong to the Vindhyan series, 
with a part of their area covered by coal 
bearing rooks. Sumbulpore is in a rugged 
jungly country composed of crystsllino and 
metamorphic rocks. 

The great drainage basin of the Godavery 
on the other hand includes Nagpur, Bhan- 
dara, Wardah, Ohanda and Sironcha. These 
districts have no considerable elevation, 
Nagpur and Bhandara are principally on 
gneissose rooks, with much trap in Nagpur. 
Warda is almost entirely on trap rocks; 
Chanda and Sironcha have a very varied 
structure including n^ore or less of all the 
formations that have been named. 

The orystaline and metamorphic rocks 
ponsist of gneiss of different varieties, often 
highly granitoid and form the substratum of 
the whole area, and are seen all around the 
border of the trappean rocks. The area 
covered by Deccan tre,p, in the peninsula of 
India cannot be little less than 200,000 square 
miles. 

Further south, the basins of the Kistnah 
riverand its affluents, the Gutpurbah and Mal- 
purhah and Beemah are occupied by quartzites, 
slates, Ihnestones, &o. which cover the larger 
portion of the districts of Cuddapah and 
Kttmool, westwards through the Raichore 
~ ^ Gulburgah, to Kulladghee and 

Belgauin and appear to represent the older 
|>orMbn of tiie great Vindhyan series. Rocks 
of % stme mmeraj obaxacter appear onder 
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the great flows of the Dridban trap^ an4 
resting quite unconformably qn the gneisa 
rocks in parts of the Raichore Doab, and^ 
the vicinity of Belgaum, and under parts of 
the ghsts on the western coast, That they 
belong to the same general series as the 
rocks in Cuddapah and Kumool, there is 
no doubt. 

Still further to the south, sevehd* 
series of i^edimentary rocks have been diSr 
covered, but there has not been traced any 
cbnnectiqn between the several series. 

Immediately west of Madras, at Rajahs’ 
Choultry, are extensive beds of clay-slate in 
which the brothers Schlagentweit discovered 
tertiary fossils. TJnderlying the sands and clays 
of Madras and all along the sea coast, is a b^ 
of dark blue tenacious clay, containing 
numerous fossils of existing species, and in the 
extreme south of the peninsula, in Tinnevelly 
and Madura, are valuable marbles. But, in 
the district between the sedimentary rocks 
of the Kistnah and Tnmbudra and these 
Tinnevelly marbles, at Ootatoor and Verda- 
chellum near Trichinopoly are limestone ropke, 
containing numerous fossils, the limits of 
which are supposed to be near Trichinopoly 
on the South, and near Pondicherry on the 
North. Prom the examination of a very 
beautifully preserved, and numerous suite of 
fossils collected fromthese sitesbyMessrs.Kaye 
and Cunliffe, of the Madras civil service, 
Professor Forbes arrived at the conclusion, 
that all the beds from which the fossils had been 
obtained were parts or members of one and 
the same series, and that that series was equivaT 
lent to the cretaceous series of Europe; tbe 
deposits at Trichinopoly and Verdaohellum, 
being probably equivalent to the upper green¬ 
sand and gault divisions of that series; the 
deposit near Pondicherry, being equivalent 
to the Neopomien, or lower greensand. 

But of the well marked section of 
the groat genus Ammonites, among the 
large addition to the known catalogue ipf 
species, which Mr. Cunliffe’s collection hjE^l 
given, there were none of the Fimbriati, an 
oolitic and cretaceous section ; none of th%y, 
Flexuosi, also a lower cretaceous sectio)}|^ 
none of the Dentati, also lower orptapeong; 
none of the Armati, an upper oojitio section 
and none of the Loevigufci} while on the othes 
hand, of the Cristati, a section essentially 
cretaceous, we find one; of the Clypeiformi 
also a cretaceous section, one: of the Heter 
rophylli dye, and all of the cretaceous snbs* 
division of this section; of the Ligati, % 
group essentially cretaceous, not lessAhagiV 
ten. Of nautilus, a genus having a Ikrgdi v 
development in the uppi^ than in tha Ipwaiv, 

beds of ihp cretapeop> we hia^e tluree 
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!Woib0r cretaceonB fame; of belomnitollft, 
oo&fined to the upper portion of the cretace- 
oti8 group, on©. These will suffice to show, 
that vast additions to the cretaceous Fauna 
of India still remain to be worked out. 
Fossils from Utatoor near Trichinopoly, fur-, 
nished by Mr. Brooke Gunliffe. 
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TturbinoUa, 



Pbasianolla. - 

0 

1 

JEchmodermata. 



S trombus, ^ - 

1 

0 

BrilBQS* - - 

3 

2 

Tornatella, - - 

1 

p 

Kuoleolites - • 

0 

1 

(Cephalopoda.) 


• 

Holaator - - - 

0 

1 

Baculites, - - 

2 

0 

Orustoio€a» 



Ptycocoras. - - 

0 

1 

Cancer (?) 

0 

1 

Hamitos, - • 

5 

4 

Hollusca (Acephala.) 


Turrilites, - - 

1 

1 

Inoceramus • - 

0 

3 

Ammonites. 



Peoteo, - - - 

2 

0 

Cnstati, • - 

0 

1 

Ostroa, - - - 

0 

4 

Lccviyati - - 

1 

0 

Oiyphoea, - - 

2 

1 

Clypeiformi 

0 

1 

Pinna, - - - 

0 

2 

Iteterophylli 

1 

5 

Area, - - • 

0 

4 

Ligati • - 

3 10 

peotunonlus, - 

0 

1 

Nautilus, - - 

1 

3 

Hodiola - - - 

1 

1 

Belemnites - - 

0 

2 

Trigonia, • - 

1 

1 

Belemnitolla, - 

0 

1 

goleourtns, . - 

0 

1 

Awnelxda. 



Cardium, - - 

0 

2 

Sorpula - • • 

0 

2 

(Gasteropoda ) 



Pisces, 



Natica, • • - 

1 

0 

Odontaspis • - 

1 

0 

Trochua, - - • 

1 

0 

Ofcodus, - - - 

2 

0 

Plenrotomaria - 

1 

0 

Lamna, . • . 

0 

1 

Voluta, - - . 

2 

0 





Cephalopoda. The fbssil Cephalopoda of 
the cretaceous rooks of southern India are 
enumerated by Prof Oldham. 

Belemnites fibula, Forhes at Ootatoor, 
Trichinopoly. 

„ stilus, Stanford. 

„ seclusus. 

Nautilus Bouchardianus, Shutanure, 01a- 
pandy, Pondicherry, Arrialoor, Triohino- 
poly, Shillagoody. 

„ Olementinus, Karapandy, Olapandy. 

„ Huxley anus, Moonglepandy, Serda- 
mungalum, Andoor Shutanure, Moongle¬ 
pandy, Coonum. 

„ danicus, Sainthorary, Ninnyoor. 

„ Justus, Odium. 

,, ©legans, Thuwnanore Andoor Shu¬ 
tanure. 

„ splendens, Odium, Appapandy. 

, „ formosus, Karapandy, Andoor, 

„ Kayeanus, Ootatoor. 

„ augustus. Odium, Trichinopoly, 

Purawoy. 

,1 olementinus, Goothoor, Trichino^ 

poly. Otaodl. 

„ pseudo-elegans. Odium. 

„ aerpentinus, Bayapooifaa pakkan. 

I, Forbeeianus, Moraviatoor Odium. 


„ negama, Sirgumipore; 

„ crebricostatus, Ootatoor. 

„ Trichinopolitensis, Arrialobr. 
„ rota, Mulloor. 


Of the genera and species of shells dis« 
covered in the black clay underlying 
Madras, the chief are:— 


RofccllEj 2 species, 
Ranella tuborculata, 
Ceritbium microptera, 
Cerithium palustre, 
Cerithium telescopium, 
Turritella, species, 
Natica, species. 

Natica mamilla^ 

Natica helvacea, 
Natica maculosa, 
Purpura, sp. 

Purpura carinifera, 
Oliva utriculus, 

Oliva irisans, 

Nassa creuulata, 

Nassa clatbrata, 

Nassa, 2 species. 

Nassa jacksoniauum, 
Nassa thirsites, 
Eburua spirata, 

Bullia vittata, 
Ampullaria globosa, 
Solarium, 

Venus, 

Placuna, 


Tapes, 

Tellina, 

Area 2 species. 

Area disparilis. 

Area granosa, 
Anomia, 

Osti'ea 1 species^ 
Ostrea, do. 

Ostrea, do. 

Ostrea, do. 

Artemis 2 do. 

Gardita, do. 
Placuna, 

Venus, 

Tapes ramosa, 

Donax scortum, 
Mactra, 

Meroe 2 species, 
Cytherea, do. 
Sanguinolaria diphos, 
Tellina, species. 
Nucula, do. 
Pullustra, 

Baianus, 


There appear amongst them many specie 
mens of the ordinary Placuna placenta and 
other recent shells which would indicate 
their age to he that of Professor Lyeirs 
post-phocene series in his post tertiary 
group. P. placenta does not now occur in 
any part of the eastern coast. 

Vindhyan Group. The Nerbudda and its 
vicinity. The Geology of this district has 
been worked out by Mr. J. G. Medlicott. 
Few parts of India have excited more in¬ 
terest and attention than the districts adjoin¬ 
ing the Nerbudda river, the great thickness 
of sandstones and associated beds, which 
form the mass of the Vindhya range, be¬ 
ing the most striking and remarkable fei^ 
tur© in that country. There is a great faulting, 
accompanied by much disturbance mecha¬ 
nically, and by much alteration chemically 
(more especially to the south of this fault;, 
in the rocks which pass along the main 
line of the Nerbudda valley, along the otm- 
tinuation eastward of this line down the 
valley of the Soane, and thence across 
Behar, where the continuation of the same 
rocks form the Kurruokpoor hills. It is 
considered a high probability that this Use 
of dislocation was continued to the east by 
north, up or towards the valley of Assam $ 
its main direction being B. 15*^tO 18® K, 
corresponding with the main direction of tho 
Vindhya range and the Ehasia bill rangOr 
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Botith of ihia dislocation the great gfoup 
O^sandatones^ shales, <ko. forming the Vin* 
dbya hills, is almost entirely absent, unless 
the highly metamorphosed rocks there seen 
bo the contimiatiou downwards of the 
same series greatly aUered. 

This great group is altogether of a different 
character and of a more ancient epoch than 
the beds associated with the coals of Bengal 
and of Central India,—the latter resting 
quite unconformably on the former. 

Mr. Oldham gave the name Vindhyan, 
to this great group; being beat seen in the 
well exposed scarps of the Vindhyan range; 
and to the subdivisions in ascending order, 
the names Kymore, Rewab and Bundair : 
but he applied these names only provision¬ 
ally, as he thought it possible, that the Rewah 
limestone and Bundair sandstone are only 
Srepetitions of the Soane valley lirrieatone 
and sandstone produced by faulting.* 

Coal groiips of BurdtviiUy RazareehagJi and 
Cuttach Resting unconformably upon the 
Vindhya formation, there is a considerable 
thickness of sandstones, shales and coals, 
inOentral India much disturbed, and travers¬ 
ed by trap dykes. The total thickness of 
this group in this district exceeds some 
thousand feet. In these beds occur nu¬ 
merous fossil plants, which thoroughly identi¬ 
fy these rocks with the coal-groups of Burd- 
wan, of Hazaroebaugh and of Cuttack. 
Taking it as proved that the strata at Ko- 
tah, from which the fish and Saurian re¬ 
mains had been obtained, are the same 
with those of Kamptee near Nagpore, the 
strong Permian analogies of the Saurians 
(Brachyops) ought not to be overlooked. 

MaJiadewa Group. Resting again quite un¬ 
conformably upon these rocks is found another 
series of sandstones, often ferruginous, gene¬ 
rally speaking irregularly though strongly 
bedded, and of great thickness. These form 
the lofty and boldly scarped range of the 
Puchmnrry or Mahadewa hills. And to 
this group Mr. Oldham gave the name 
of Madadewa. In one or two places 
they seem to pass upwards conformably 
into sandstones holding remains of large 
mammalia, and probably of Sewalik date. 

This group is markedly separated from 
the ooal-bearing group below, and as com¬ 
pared with it is also obaraoterized by the 
comparative absence of trap dykes or other 
exhibitions of igneous rocks. 

Upon these, iu parts of the district, rest 
the great spreading sheets of trap rocks 
fortumg the oontinuation of the immense 
Is^ettio held of the Decoan. Four and five 
Sqw9 ^Quld readily be traced in 
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paces. And adverting to the oecumMCee Cf 
the beds containing shells (Phvsa, PaludbaE^ 
Unio, &c.) which are found between these 
fiowa (the intertrapean lacustrine formation, 
of Carter) the evidence derived fifom 
the Nerbudda district proves that tiiie al¬ 
teration was entirely due to the subsequent 
overflowing of the heated mass of the trap 
above, and to the disturbances consequextt 
on the exhibition of such powerful force a® 
must have accompanied the production of 
these immense flows of lava. These shelly 
beds seem to have been formed by tran¬ 
quil deposition during the intervals between 
the successive flows of igneous rock, and to 
have been broken up indurated and baked 
by the succeeding outbreak. 

The following gives a summary view of . 
these groups in descending order, omitting 
for the present all the more recent divisions 


Groups. 


Mineral character. 


Age, <&o. 


Mahadewa, 


Damoodah, 


c8 Bundair, 
^ Rewah, 
a 

^ Kymore, i 


Sandstones, with a 
few shaly beds, for 
the most part peb- 
bly, often striped 
with ferruginous 
bands. 

Shales, sandstones, 
coal, for the most 
part thinly bed¬ 
ded and regular, 
often greatly cut 
up by trap dykes. 
In Cuttack, how¬ 
ever, there are no 
trap rocks. 

Sandstones & shales. 

Limestones, shales 
and sandstones. 

Sandstones & lime> 
stone. 


Sub-Kymore, 


Crystaline limestone 
pseudo-gneiss (name 
proposed by H. B 
Medlicott, Esq.)) 
mioaceous schists, 
and quartzites,red 
and green, and 
white. 


Geological ago 
unknown, a 
vegetable fossil 
stems, &a. 


Age not thorough* 
ly decide, pro¬ 
bably Jurassic, 
fossils chiefly 
vegetable, name 
taken from the 
locality whero 
series is most 
fully developed. 
Age unknown, 
probably very 
ancient, seen all 
along Vindhya 
range, into Be- 
bar and to the 
Ganges at 
Monghyr. Pro¬ 
bably also in the 
Khasia Hills 
possibly only 
two subdivisions 
Highly probable, 
though not yei 
tho roughly 
proved, that 
these are only 
the oontinua¬ 
tion downwards 
of the Vindhya 
groups subse¬ 
quently altered^ 


Granite, gneiss hornblende-rook) green¬ 
stone) <&c. 

Mandoo. ^The ancient town of Mandoo haa 
been built on coralline limestone* It bad bean 
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ingenionsly, and correctly inferred by 
thf Carter, in his carefully compiled 
** Summary of the Geology of India,’* that 
the limestone used at Mandoo had been 
derived frord near Bang or Bagh, and 
at Surbaperee on the Maaii. Captain Kea- 
tinge thought he traced the following 
succession, (ascending) a light green atone 
metamorphic or volcanic ; a soft sandstone, j 
very fine grained and white ; compact lime¬ 
stone, bluish white: and then the coral 
limestone, the latter only containing corals. 
The compact fine limestone, is found at 
intervals all over the jungle, and has been 
very largely used for lime in the Mandoo 
days; the old kilns are without number. 
He found fossils, wherever an edge of stone 
Ihj over A convenient mud bed to retain 
them. The Ecbinida, a Briasus, wore in 
^at plenty, the Bheels call them Paunchia 
m)m their five marks and Pecten 5-coatatus. 
Plagiostoma spinosum and Terebratula 
botoplicata were numerous, the latter the 
most numerous and in best preservation, 
pieces of a lar^e finely marked Echinus 
Oidai^is. There is also a rude impression 
bn a stone of a very large Inoceramus ? 

To the west bf Mhow and tndoro, there 
texist extensive beds of the ct’etaceous series. 

Dr. Carter in the Journal Bombay Asiatic 
Society, No. XX, July 1857, page 621, 
bonsidersthat these bodsaretruly Neodomien. 
The evidence, however, is that these rocks 
represent the cretaceous era, but is in- 
suffidieilt to enable one to refer them to 
hily Subdivision of that great series. 

Fossils collected at Bang by Captain 
Eeatinge. 

Species. 

tjoraUines . 4 or 5 

Bofwi/iodmiiata* Cidaris, .... 1 

fiohinus, (species) - - 1 

Brissus, - - . • 2 or 3 

Oyphosoma, - . - 2 

MollMCa, Acephala Pholadomya, . 1 

Venus, .... 1 

Oardium, ... 4 

„ altum. Sow ; hillanuni, or 
very closely allied and two others. 
Area, .... I 

Modiola, - - - . 1 

Mytilus, (typicus, Porbes ) 1 

Pecten (Janina) - - 3 

P. (5 ddstatns, common.) - 
Plioatula, - . - 1 

tnooeramus, . , • 1 

Terebratula, - - . I 

Uoiiiropdda, Rhynconella, - *. • 1 

Natioa, . • . - 1 

Turritella, . - - 1 

€erithium, . • - 1 

Triton, - A i • I 

- Volufca, ... - 2 

Ammonites of the EhQtomegeusis, 
SeotioU) * > 4 2 
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Ouitacic and Tcdcher gr&up, McseiWi 
Blanford and Theobald examined the Cut- 
tack or Talcher coal-field, and the results 
arrived at strongly confirm the results 
given above. The following sdotion is in 
descending order. 

Alluvium, laierite^ 

—Upper grit series,—unfossiliferons— 
quartzose grits and coarse sandstones, yvith 
occasional red shales; pebbly throughout, 
and near base conglonieric--~abovo 2,000 
feet. 

2. —Carbonaceous shale series, fossiliferoua, 
consisting of 

(a)—Blue and lilac shales, TUicdceous i 
white speckled sandstones, ironstones, about 
1,600 feet thick. 

(h) —Carbonaceous shellscontainingthin 
seams of coal (3 inches) irregularly dispersed 
through them, about 200 feet. 

(c)—Shales and coarse white sandstonesi 
the latter predominate in lower portion, 100 
to 200 feet. 

3. —Lower shale and sandstone series) 
annelide tracks, consisting of 

(a)—Blue nodular shales, generally are¬ 
naceous. 

(h) —Fine sandstones, much jointed and 
“ tesselated.” 

(c)—“ Boulder bed,’* containingnuraei*- 
ous boulders of gneiss and grttuite frequently 
5 to G feet across—in a fine argillaceous oi* 
arenaceous rock, often rippled, sometimes 
replaced by a coarse sandstone. 

Bach of these series rests unconformably 
on that beneath it. 

Western Bengal and Central India. The 
Rev. Stephen Hislop of Nagpore, writing 
on the ago of the coal strata in Western 
Bengal and Central India, observes that 
perhaps the most interesting part, in a section 
of the rocks of Central India, is the junction 
of the thick bedded sandstone above, with 
the laminated strata below. The latter^ 
however various they may be in different 
localities as regards their lithologic and 
sometimes even their pals^ontologio featuresj 
may readily enough be distinguished by 
their relation to the superior beds, whose 
identity again is sufficiently attested by the 
iron bands, whidb run through their mass* 
This ferruginous sandstone is well developed 
at the Mahadeva Hills, in the north of the 
province of Nagpore, in the vicinity of j^he 
city itself, and at Kota on the Pranhita, in 
the dominions of the Nizam. The subjoined 
sections represent the succession of the strata 
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ttiiilisBe piiuses respeotively, as thi^ 
toe knoMrn: 
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Immediately iinder the upper sandstone^ 
laminated rocks are seen in all. In sec¬ 
tion 1st, the shales are feituminons and car¬ 
bonaceous, while in section 2nd, they are of 
Argillaceous sand. But they are of the same 
Age, as many species of fossils being common 
to both. Section Si'd, instead of having the 
limestone all collected in the lower part of 
the section, as is the case at Nagpore and in 
many parts of the Nizam’s country, has it 
interstratified with the shale ; but the bitu¬ 
minous strata occupy the same position as 
in section 1st. Choosing section 2nd as being 
better known for comparison with it, instead 
of section 1st, gives us in descending order 
liandstone and clay, red shale and limestone. 
Ithasbeenaquestionwhetherthefern-bearing 
coal shales and laminated sandstones of Nag- 
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shales of Kota. The KotA fishes thairA* 
warded the researches of Dre. Walker and 
Bell were pronounced by Sir P. Bgerton td 
be true Oolitic formsj and probably of the 
age of theLias; betweenNagpore and Chanda^ 
the upper sandstone has the nstlal iron 
bands, and the lower laminated beds the 
common vegetable remains^ there is a dis¬ 
trict with Mangali as the centre (si^ty miloA 
S. of Nagpore) where the superior sandstone 
is less ferruginous, and the inferior or lami* 
nated beds are coloured by iron of a deep 
brick red. In the latter strata the remains 
of reptilesj fishes and entotnostraca predo« 
minate, while the few vegetables that ard 
found, are generally very different from those 
occurring in other parts of the Nagpur terri¬ 
tory. The skull of a Labyrinthodont, named 
Brachyops laticeps by Owen, might suggest 
for it a Triassic or even Carboniferous age* 
but the plentifulness of scales of lepidotoid 
fishes forbids us to assign a more ancient 
epoch than the Jurassic; and the conclusion 
is unavoidable, not that our laminated sand¬ 
stone is older than the age we have attri-* 
buted to it, but that in India the Labyrintho¬ 
dont family has come down to a more recent 
period than in Europe. 

The vegetable remains are Teeniopterii^i 
Equisetum laterals, TeSniopteris magnifoliaj 
Phylothecas, Knorria, Lepidodendron, Aph-* 
yllumj Aspidiaria, Entomostraca belonging 
to the genus Bstheria. 

In the bituminous shales of the Mahadevas 
we have the following Bengal fossil plants t 
Tryzygia speciosai Vertebraria indica, andar 
species of Phyllotbeca, a fragment of which 
is figured by Dr. McCelland as Poacites 
minor. (Geol. Surv. Tab. XVI. f. 4.) In tho 
carbonaceous shales of Umret, besides tho 
Phyllotbeca now alluded to, another stem} 
but unfurrowed, which seems to resemble 
McClelland’s Poacites muricata, Tab. XIV* 
f. 6. In the laminated sandstone of Kamptee* 
in addition to Vertebraria and the two 
Poacites as above, Taoniopteris, perhaps of 
the same species as at Rajmabal, and 
McClelland's Pecopteris affinis, Tab. XII^ 
f. 11. which in Nagpur is a well marked 
species with a tripinnate frond. 

In all these localities the genus Glossop* 
toHs abounds. Nagpore seems to have out* 
stripped North Eastern India in Cyclopteris 
and several other vegetable remains, but is 
decidedly behind in regard to the Cycar 
I daceeo. The only specimen, procured is a 
small fragment from the sandstohe of 
Kamptee, the leaflets of which are naf^rowex' 
than a minute blade of grass. 

Though amongst the Cntch oolitic strain 
some are erideutly marine^ yet from 
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Hjslop had seen of those in the !&eeo&n 
tboHe in Bengal, none of them in either of 
these districts exhibit the least evidence of 
having been deposited in the sea or ocean : 
hll seem to be of fresh-water origin t 

In Chanda and Berar* one of the great 
sources of doubt as to the extent of the coal 
deposits rose from the fact^ that the beds in 
the group of rocks in which the coal here 
pecans (known to Indian Geologists as the 
Barakur group) had invariably a tendency to 
exhibit very great variations both in thick¬ 
ness and quality within short distances. They 
are often of great thickness locally^ but thin 
out and nearly disappear within short dis¬ 
tances : this variation also being not only 
in the thickness, but also in the quality of 
the beds, so that what shows as a bed of 
good coal in one place may, within a few 
yards or a few hundred yards, pass into a , 
shale without coal or even into a sandstone. 
Coal was found about 15 miles north of 
Durnagudiam, near the junction of the Tal 
river near Lingala. 

Mr. Medlicott is of opinion that the 
present limits of the coal measure fields 
in North India coincide approximately 
with the original limits of deposition and 
are not the result of faulting, or even 
tnainly of denudation. All these succes¬ 
sive beds (possibly with the exception of 
the Talchir) representing an enormous lapse 
of time, agree in one respect, that they seem 
to be purely fresh-water (fluviatile or fluvio- 
laoustrine) or estuarine depositsw The Ra- 
nigunj, the Jherriaj the Bokaro, the Ram- 
ghur, and the Karunpura fields all belong to 
the drainage basin of the Damoodah river. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford reports that the coal- 
bearing(Damoodah)beds of Korba extend for 
about forty miles to the eastward, as far as 
feubkub in Udipur (Oodeypore). They also 
extend far to the south-east towards Gaug- 
pur, and to the northwards towards Sirguja, 
and in all probability are continnons, or 
nearly so, with the deposits of the same 
nature known to occur in these Districts. 
Main Pat and the neighbouring hills, and 
all the country on the road from Main Pat 
through Chandargarhand Jashpur to Ranchi, 
consist of metamorphio rocks with the ex¬ 
ception of a cap of trap and laterite on Main 
Pat. 

Indications of the existence of coal seams, 
Were afforded by the occurrence of fragments 
of coal in the rivers, especially in the Mand, 
he found a few seams near Chitra, twelve miles 
west of Rabkub. and . nearly thirty east of 
Korba. Two or three are seen in the Mand 
about three to four miles east-north-east of 
Chitrsr, but they are only froxa a foot to 181 
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inches in thickness. In a small stream, tho 
Koba Naddi, which runs south of Chitra, one, 
seam about three feet in thickness is seen 
near the village ofTendumuri, more than a 
mile south-west of Chitra. It is nearly 
horizontal, having a very lo^ irregular dip 
to the west or south-west. Part consists of 
fair coal, the remainder is sbaley. 

The only seam examined from which it is 
possible that a useful supply of fuel might 
be obtained, is exposed in the same stream 
rather nearer to Chitra, being about a mile 
from that village, close to the boundary of 
the village of Tendumuri, appears to be of 
considerable thickness, perhaps 20 feet, and 
the lower portion appeared to be fair inplaceSk 
The dip is about 15 ® to north-north-West. 
Lieutenant Sale, of the Ohota Nagpur Topo¬ 
graphical Survey found a seam of coal about 
four miles north-west of Rabkub in a small 
stream running into the Mand, and this may 
be the source of the blocks in the river bed* 

Several coal localities have been lately 
found by the officers of the Topographical 
Survey and recorded in their maps. They are 
all north of Korba and Udipur. The Rajah of 
Jashpur told that coal occurred in his 
territory in the Khurea country, twenty-four 
miles north-west of Jashpur Nagar, about 
one hundred miles or rather more west by 
south of Ranchi. 

The Talcheer field extends for about 70 
miles from east to west with an average 
breadth of 15 to 20 miles and is bounded 
both on the north ahd south by great pa¬ 
rallel faults, the former of which has an 
aggregate throw of Upwards of 2,000 feet; 
these faults are not truly east and west, but 
to the south of east and north of west. The 
section in ascending order of the basin 
shows at the base, sandstone and blue shale, 
but slightly fossiliferous, in thickness from 
500 to 600 feet; over these is a series of 
shales and sandstones often micaceous, ocoa^ 
sional beds of ironstone, and thin layers of 
coal and coally shale, giving a total thick¬ 
ness about 1,800 feet j and over these again 
is a distinct series of quartzose grits, con¬ 
glomerates, and sandstones, in thickness 
from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. These three 
groups are unconformable each to the other; 
the unconformity between the two lower be¬ 
ing, however, much less marked than that be^ 
tween the two upper. 

To the lower group, as having been first 
recognized and described in this district, the 
name of ‘‘ Talcheer series has been given. 

The second group, which, from its im¬ 
bedded vegetable remains, was proved to be 
identical with the rooks of the extensive 
Damoodah coal-field^ wbexil these were first 
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desoribed, hae been denoted the ‘‘ Damoo- question was in connection with the disoore* 
dah ** series. ry> on the one side, of several species identical 

While the tipper group, supposed to re- with those found in these Indian rocks, in 
present the great series of rocks, so magni' the Australian coal-fields, associated with 
ncently seen in the Mahadeva hills of Cen- numerons animal remains distinctly refer* 
tral India, has been called the Mahadeva” able to the lower carboniferous era, and, on . 
series. Thus three series can be recognised the other hand, to the discovery in Cutch 
in each of the extensive fields referred to, of other species also identical with some of 
although with varying developments and these Indian forms, in beds associated with* 
thiekness. At the base of the Taloheer se- animal remains, undoubtedly referable to 
ries there is a remarkable bed consisting of the oolitic epoch. But the latter forms, or 
very large and only slightly rounded masses those which the evidence of associated ani- 
of granite and gneiss, imbedded in a fine mal remains would show to be oolitic, arei 
silt, and occurring under such conditions as onljr found in the upper beds of theDamoodah 
induce the opinion that the action of ground series, while those which are common to the 
ice has been the cause of its formation. In Australian fields are those chiefly found in 
the Rajmahal district there is a very limit- the lower beds, with these plants have been 
ed development of the lower beds, above found in the districts examined, some anne-» 
which unconformably comes the Damoodah lide tracts useless as distinctive forms, 
series, here exhibiting a greater extension To Mr. Oldham there seemed, at one time, 
upward than in Cuttack; hut unfortunately _ ^ _ altogether from the 

the sequence of the rocks is interrupted by several groups of rocks above referred to, th^ 
the intercalation of several successive floes of wholeofthegreat thickness ofsandstoneswhich 
basaltic trap, the intervals between which formed the great Vindhyan range, extend- 
have been marked by the continned and ing almost entirely across India, from the 
tranquil deposition of the mechanical rocks mouths of the Nerhudda to the Ganges ai 
going on. These floes have been repeated Monghyr. These appeared to be of prior 
six or seven times, and the phenomena of date, and there seemed to him a prohabi- 
contact are in all cases marked ; the upper lity that there was a great line, or a group 
layers of the mechanical deposits in contact of lines, of dislocation passing along the 
with the trap being in all cases greatly al- general line of the valley of the Nerhudda, 
tered while the lower layers are in no cases and the effects of which might be traced 
changed, but rest unaltered on the degraded over a very large area, extending towards 
surface of the underlying trap. But while the north-east, possibly even into the valley 
the actual physical sequence of the deposits of Assam, 

cannot be here traced, the fact of their all Bajmahal. Dr. Oldham shows, that the 
belonging to the same great series is at- group ofrocksoftheRajmahal hills constitute 
tested by the occurrence of some identical a formation quite distinct from that of the 
fossils throughout. A few species pass up- coal-bearing beds of Burdwan and some 
wards through the series, but there is a other localities; to which latter group he 
very marked change in the general facies of applies the name of the Damuda beds. He 
the flora in the upper as compared with the shows that the fossil vegetation of the two 
lower portion of the group; the latter cha- formations is entirely difierent, both specie 
racterizod by the abundance of vertebrata, fically and in general aspect •, that not one 
pecopteris, trizygia, &c., the former by the species is common to the two; that the 
abundance of zamia-like plants. The se- Rajmahal beds are oharacterized by a 
ries, therefore, has been divided into Upper remarkable abundance and variety of 
and Lower Damoodah rocks. cycadess, by a comparative paucity of ferns, 

Nerbudda, In the Nerbudda district the series and by the absence, in particular, of the 
is less interrupted, and there also the same genus Glossopteris, as well as of Phyllathet 
general results were obtained. The south- ca and Vertebraria; while the Burdwan or 
em boundary of this great field was for a Damoodah beds are characterized especially 
large part of its course produced by a great by Glossopteris, Phyllotheca, and Verte-^ 
fault, having quam proximo, the same ge- braria, with scarcely a trace of Oycads. 
neral direction as that of the faults bound- It is evident that the Nagpur fossil flora 
ing the Taloheer field. The age, geologi- agrees altogether in this respect with that 
caliy considered, of the Damoodah rocks is of the Damudah,. and not with that 
ascertained from their fossil plants, and the of the Rajmahal formation. Dr. Oldhant 
fact of the general oolitic facies of this is of opinion that the Rajmahal beds atit 
group, especially of those from the upper mesozoio, and probably jurassic, tke Da- 
aacertamedi The difficulty of wis moodah beds palaeozoic. Put Mr* 

m 
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iliinks tba»t tbe facies of this Nagpur and 
Bordwan flora is rather mesozoic, Botanical 
evidence is, however, far from unequivocal, 
and, such as it is, might be put-weighed by 
the discovery of a single well-marked and 
thoroughly characteristic fish, shell, or coral. 

(On the age of the Fossilferous thin-hedden 
sandstone and coal of the Provinces of Nagpur, 
India, By the Rev. Stephen liislop.^ Quar¬ 
terly Journal of Geological Sooiety, Vob XVII, 
August 1861, p. 346 to 349.) 

According to Dr. Oldham’s views the age 
of the Indian coal-fields, between the parallels 
of 20® and 26® N-i is Upper Carboniferous of 
a rather later stage than that of the true coal 
measures of Britain, and more closely allied 
to the “fern-coal ” series of Silesia. Some 
doubts have been expressed as to the cor¬ 
rectness of this view, at least of the age of 
the Silesian coal-fields, which are known to 
rest on limestones containing large product! 
and other fossils of the carboniferous lime¬ 
stone. 

Peninsula of India. The following is a 
brief summary of the formation of the Indian 
peninsula as described by Dr. Oldham, in 
jascending order:— 

1. Laurentain Granitoid Gneiss—highly 
piotamorphiq and traversed by innumerable 
trap dykes. This is the floor of all the 
other formations. 

2. Quartzose, micaceous, apd hornblen- 
dio rocks—much contorted. 

8. Lower Silurian, or Cambrian—Sub- 
metamorphic schists and massive conglomo. 
rates of local-rocks. These rocks occur in 
the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian—The Vindhyan series, prin¬ 
cipally sandstones, distributed into four 
groups. 

6. Carboniferous — (a) Mountain-lime- 
Ctone of the Salt Bange, classified as such 
from the fossils collected by Dr. Fleming, 

(h). The Talcheer series, sandstones of a 
peculiar chjEj.racter and colour, resting on a 

boulder bed,” or ancient shingle beach, 

(c). The coal bearing rooks of India 
fortning the coalfields of Damoodah, Ner- 
bndda, Ac. 

6 . Permian ? or Intermediate.—Beds 
with reptilian remains, presenting, in Dr. 
Oldham’s opinion the physical break be¬ 
tween the Paleozoic and Mesozoic periods 
of Europe. It is indicated here as doubtfully 
Permian. 

7. Triassic, Upper and Lower. In this 
latter there are beds of limestone with Ce- 
ratites (Muschelkalk P). 

B. Bhaetic Beds«^witb charaoteristic fos- 

fdU. 
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0. Liassic Group—divided into an Upy 
per and Lower series. 

10. Jurassic Group—with Cycadees, DL 
vided into Upper, Middle, and Lower Stages, 

11. Cretaceous Series—with fine forms 
of Ammonites and other shells, 

12. Eocene.— 

(a). Nummulitic limestones. 

(5). Fresh water deposits of lakes j over 
and through which sheets of lava have beeiii 
erupted. 

13. Miocene.—Laterite, and other strata 
of several kinds. 

H. Pliocene.—Ossiferous gravels. Clays. 
&c. 

15. Recent,—Gravels, clays, and mud 
of rivers, &c. 

It is, he thinks, impossible to look over 
the above great series of beds so truly 
representative as they are of the Euro¬ 
pean system, and presenting often *in 
minute detail a marked correspondence 
with the English subdivisions and 
formations without being struck with 
the wonderful uniformity of nature’s 
operations in ancient times over vast por¬ 
tions of the globe. The stratigrapliical 
resemblances are also not less remarkable 
than the palesontological, for the genera 
and some species of fossils of the Triassic, 
Liassic and Cretaceous formations are iden¬ 
tical with those of Europe. 

Jlinialaya. —The Geology of the Himalaya 
and its subsidiary mountain ranges might 
form the study of a lifetime, without being 
exhausted. Certain parts of this vast chain 
of mountains have indeed been studied, espe¬ 
cially the lower formation of the Siwalik 
range, in connection with which the names 
of Falconer and Cautley are familiar to all. 
Other portions of the Himalaya, together 
with the hills beyond Peshawnr, to tbe 
Safed Koh, Hindu Kush, and Sulaimani 
ranges, are almost unexplored, and the only 
published accounts of their structure are to 
be found in a few scattered and brief notices 
in the travels of Vigne, Jacqueraont and 
others, and in several papers of the Asiatic 
Society. 

The Salt Range runs transversely be¬ 
tween the Jhilam and the Indus, as the 
Baloti range, and Shaikh Bndin hills, con¬ 
sidered as a portion or continuation of the 
range Trans Indus, lie in the vicinity of 
the Salt range; having those hills on the 
south, the Peshawur hills on the north, and 
the end of the Sulaiman range with the 
Waziri hills on the west. Prom this place 
onwards down the western frontier, the 
branches of the Sulaiman range was re¬ 
presented at t^e Lahore Exhibition hj 
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several fossils from the Lagari, Mazafi and 
Lower Hills belonging to the Sulaiman 
system. 

The Delhi sijstem of Hills include those 
of the Delhi, Gurgaon and Hissar districts 
also the Shekawati hills in Gurgaon which 
ultimately become fused in the Aravalli 
range. Some of these hills are fossiliferous, 
others yield metals; the copper ores of Hissar 
and of Singhana in Gurgaon district, be¬ 
longing to this series. In other portions 
marbles and freestone are found; and the 
Kalyana hills of Dadri now included in the 
Jhind territory, furnish elastic sandstone. 

Fossils from Spiti and the Peen valley, at 
elevations of from 15,000 to 17,000 feet. 
Bolomnites. 

Ammonites Gerardi, oolitic ? 

A. Nepalensis (Gray). 

A. tripiicatus. 

A. Wallichii. 

A. biplex (Sowerby). 

A. torquatua (Sowerby). 

A. acuciuctus (Stracbey). 

Ammonites undescribed. 

Spirifer striata, carboniferous. 

Productus Sp. carboniferous. 

Pholadomya, oolitic. 

Nucula cuneiformis. 

Rhyncoiiella cynoccphala, carboniferous. 

Orthoceras ? carboniferous, 

Astarto major, oolitic. 

The Lagari hills, Imam Bakhsli Khan 
and Dera Ghazi Khan, yield Belemnites, 
a species of Natica, and several species of 
Echinus. The curious trilinear markings on 
the latter, are compared by the people to 
the impression of a bird’s foot: to which, 
they attribute the origin of these fossils. 

“ Sangcha,” are nummulites from tho 
Mazari hills. Imam Bakhsli Khan, and 
Sheikh Budin Hills produce the Elephas 
primogenus, Hippopotamos sivalensis, and 
Dinotherium. 


The Balut range furnishes 


Productus cost^tus. 

P. cora. 

Athyris Roissyi. 

Athyris subtilita, var. 
grand is. 

Orthis resupinata. 
Rhynconella, sp. ? 

R. poleurodon* * 

R, cynoccphala, 

Spirifera, sp. 


I S, striata ? 

Stroptorhynchus cronis- 
tria, 

S. pectiiiiforrais. 
Lithostroton irrcgularc. 
Ceripora, sp. 

Anomia Lawrenciana, 
Lima gigantea. 

Pecten, 

Venus suba-glaurm. 


Also Natica flemlngi from Sakesar in 
the Salt range.) 

Cidaris verneiulii. The natives of India em¬ 


ploy fossil encrinites, Sang-i-yahuda, also a 
minute fossil bivalve shell and Sang-i- 
Shadnaj as medicinal substances, which 
are less fit for use than ordinary chalk. 

Sikkim Himalaya .—On tho north and 
east) at the base of the Sikkim Himalaya, 


under the hill station of Darjiling, the 
great mass of the lofty hills is composed of 
schistozo rocks of various characters con¬ 
siderably disturbed and contorted. These 
are decidedly different from, and more recent 
than, the gneissoze rocks of the greatest 
portion of India. Near the base of the hills, 
and faulted against these rocks at high 
angles, there is a small extent of sandstone 
and black shales, which contain vertebrata, 
pecopteris, &c., similar to those occurring 
in the great coal-fields of Bengal. These 
fossils are peculiarly interesting, from tho 
fact of their being changed into graphite, 
and occurring in beds which themselves 
have a very strongly marked graphitic cha¬ 
racter. They are of very limited extent; 
tho greater portion of the sandstones, which 
in this section exhibit a thickness of some 
thousand feet, belonging to a series of a much 
more recent date, and which has been sub¬ 
jected to a much smaller amount of distur¬ 
bance and alteration. This upper group 
contains many large stems, in all observed 
cases prostrate, and in most cases giving 
evidenceof great wear and long exposure 
previously to being imbedded; and in some 
of the finer and more earthy deposits an 
abundance of leaves occur, of the same 
general character as those occurring in 
Burmah and Tenassorim. This group has 
therefore been provisionally referred to the 
pliocene age. No traces of the great num- 
mulitio series have been observed in this 
district. 

Khassya Hills .—Further south are the 
Khassya Hills, which form a compara¬ 
tively isolated range, rising suddenly from 
tho great plains of Bengal in the south, 
and divided, on the north, by the valley of 
Assam from the great Himalaya or Bhotan 
range. On the southern face this range 
rises almost perpendicularly from the plains 
which are continuous from the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, with scarcely a perceptible change of 
level to the very foot of the hills, and, with 
the exception of a comparatively small 
thickness of inotamorphic rocks at the base, 
are composed of nearly horizontal beds of 
sandstones, a few shaly layers and limestone, 
long known for the abundance and beauty of 
the nummulites it contains. These beds dip 
slightly to the soutli, and die out towards 
the north, when the metamorphic rocks come 
to the surface in the hills. The age of 
the sandstones and limestones is unques¬ 
tionably fixed by their organic contents, 
and therefore, also, the epoch of the coal, 
which is associated with them, as belonging 
to the great eocene period of geologists. No 
newer group of rocks is definitively seen in 
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these hills- Along the soathern face of the 
range there is evidence of a great dislocation 
extSiding for many miles, and possibly 
along the entire scarp, which has brought 
down to the level of the plains, the rocks 
which are seen at the top of the hills. This 
line of dislocation has in all probability 
tended to give the nearly rectilinear direc¬ 
tion of the escarpment: its date is fixed as 
at least subsequent to the formation of all 
the eocene rocks hero seen. An older group 
of sandstone, considerably altered is seen 
further to the north, within the hills and 
also a series of highly metamorphosed 
schists and grits resting upon the gneissozo 
and granitic rocks. 

Burmah and TGuasserhn.’—FuvthQr south, 
oil the cast of the Bay of Bcnigal, the 
Tonas.scrim Provinces extend for about six 
degrees of latitude along tlic cast shores of 
the Bay of Bengal. In breadth they seldom 
exceed more than one dogreo of longitude, 
lih-om Siam, on the oast, these provinces 
aro separated by an interrupted range of 
mountains, occasionally rising to 7,GUO or 
8,000 feet high, but the general height of 
which to the north is about 4,000, diminish¬ 
ing ill passing southwards to ;hO00 foot or 
less. The main direction of this range is 
north and south : this being also the general 
direction of the coast line, of the minor and 
outlying ranges of hills, and, therefore, of 
the rivers. The geological structure is 
tolerably simple altliough at first sight ap¬ 
parently oornplicatod, from the great dis¬ 
turbances to whieh the I'oeks have been sub¬ 
jected. The ccn(4‘al range is of granite, 
occasionally, hut not uufrcquciitly ofa syeni- 
tic character ; itself traversed by thick veins 
of largo crystal 1110 folspatliii; granite, and 
often along its outer edges, or near its junc¬ 
tion with overlying slates, eharacterized by 
the presence oi’tinstone as an ingredient of 
the mass dissemimitiMl among the other 
mineral constituents. This granite axis is 
succeeded by highly metamorphie rocks of 
a gneissoso and mu'aci'oub chaia<'tci, them¬ 
selves cut up by iiumerouKS veins of granite, 
which, however, do not extend far from the 
junction. Upon these is a great aeeumula- 
tion of bluish and bluish-black earthy lieds, 
thinly laminated, of ihiu-bedded grits, and 
of pseudo-porphyritic rock, the normal cha¬ 
racter of which is a hard earthy rock 
with small irregularly disseminated sub- 
crystaline felspar^ passing, on the one hand, 
into slates, and, on the other, into grits, 
often coarse and eonglomeretic. These hard¬ 
er rocks form all the higher grounds of the 
outer ranges 'of hills. This series being 
boat seen in the southern province of Mer- 
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gui, was provisionally called the ** Mer-. 
gui series. The total thickness is about 
OjOOO feet. It is succeeded unconformably 
by hard sandstones in thick and massive 
beds, with their earthy partings, generally 
of reddish tints, occasionally deep red and 
yellowish. A few beds are slightly calcare¬ 
ous, and in the upper portion a few thin 
and irregular bands of earthy blue lime¬ 
stone occur. Above these rest about 200 
feet of soft sandstone in thin beds, upon 
which apparently rests the massive lime¬ 
stone of the country so largely seen ^noar 
to Moulmein. The thickness of tho entire 
j group is about G,000 feet, and as some of its 
members are best seen in the northern pro- 
I vince of Moulmein, it has provisionally been 
called tho Moulmein ” series. To deter¬ 
mine the age of the older of these two 
groups (tho Merguij wc have no data. Tho 
aspect of much of the rocks is very similar 
to the trappean ashes and felstoncs so abun¬ 
dant in tho Silurian rocks of Great Britain, 
while ofhers are lithologically like Devoni¬ 
an 5 but these resemblances are very decep¬ 
tive. The age of the Moulmein series is, 
however, tolerably defined by its organic 
contents. These appear to fix the age of 
tho group as distinctly carboniferous. Tho 
whole of these rocks were, subsequently to 
their induration and disturbance, widely and 
greatly denuded, and on their upturned 
edges at intervals is found a series of conglo¬ 
merates and sandstone and imperfectly co¬ 
herent shales, with thick beds of coal, ge¬ 
nerally of lignitic character. None of tho 
conglomerates arc coarse ; the sandstones 
arc line, gritty, and pebbly, or clean white 
quart/.ose grits ; tho shales thinly laminat¬ 
ed ; the coal itself thinly disposed in thin 
fijiky laminoo, with earthy streakings mark¬ 
ing its structure. In addition to tho total 
unconformity of these rocks, the imbedded 
organic remains are quite distinct. They 
consist of dicotyledonous plants (leaves) 
belonging to tho group of tho Lauracea:*, 
and probably to the geiius Laurophyllum 
of Goppert. In the thin papery shales 
whicli overlie the coal aro also remains of 
fish (scales, &c.) of a frcslnyatcr character ; 
the wholo referring the beds to a very re¬ 
cent epoch, probably corresponding in part 
to the pliocene of European geologists. It 
is curious to notice here the absence of any 
coal in the carboniferous rocks below, and 
its abundant presence in those newer beds. 
The total thickness of these beds does not 
exceed 900 to 1,000 feet. They are never 
continuously traceable ; they occur heaped 
up against and separated by the projecting 
ridges of tho higher grounds, and must 
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liave been deposited when the physical con¬ 
formation of the country was very similar to 
that now existing. They appear to be the 
result of a series of fresh-water deposits, 
formed in small lake-like expansions along^ 


country, and to mark a line of general and 
greater depression between the main ridge 
of hills dividing Siam from the British do- 
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nan kyoung stream of foetid water ”), 

and are traceable northwards to near Ama- 
rapura. In the beds which appear to 
form the uppermost pert of this group, 
but which may possibly belong to another 
the lines of the great drainage valleys of theij and distinct scries, are found some of the 

larger animals whicli 
this district. About 
Amnrapura we again 


fossil bones of the 
occur abundantly in 
forty miles north of 


minions, and the'outer ridges which occur [ meet with sandstones, shales, and coal, rest- 


largcr 


between this and the sea. 'J’he direction of 
the main drainage of the country is deter¬ 
mined by the direction of these ranges, 
and is discliargcd into the sea tbrough 
narrow rocky gorges, which liave a direc¬ 
tion nearly east and west, and which are 
due to lines of breakage and dislocation. 
To tliis is due tliu sudden alteration in the 
direction of the courses of the 
rivers, as may be seen on maps. 

Biirmak -—Rocks similar to those situated 
in the Tcnasseriin provinces extend north¬ 
wards up tlie course of the Salween River, 
and into the adjoining distri(*.ts of Burmah, 
to the norbli east of Pegu. And, also, close 
to tlio capital of JRirmali, and streteliing 
nearly north and south, as far as examined, 
high ridges of metamorphic rocks are again 
met with, consisting of gneiss, micaiceous 
schists, and highly crystaline limestone, 
occasionally of a tino white colour, and 
largely used by the Burmese for sculpture. 
But the great valley of the Trawady is, 
throughout ix, very lai'ge extent of its course, 
hounded on either side by thick series of 
rocks, chiefly sandstones but with massive 
limestones also, which are locally rich in 
fossils, and which from tlieir evidence, may 
be clearly referred to the Eocene period. 
These stretch on both sides of the laver as 
far north as Pugahn, beyond which the 
higher grounds recode froin tlio river banks; 
but they are in all probability continued 
thence into Munipoor, and so united with 
the niimmulitic rocks of the Khasi and 
Cachar Hills. These rocks have been con¬ 
siderably distui^bed and broken, but have a 
general and prevailing strike nearly north 
and south, which strike, throughout many 
miles, has determined the general course of 
the river Irawady. Their tliickness is 
considerable, certainly exceeding 5,000 feet. 
Above these Eocene rocks, and resting upon 
them with slight unconformity, is a series 
of beds of no very great thickness, charac¬ 
terized by an abundance of gypsum disse¬ 
minated in thin layers and veins, and in tlie 
lower beds of which occur the deposit of 
clays and of vegetable matter, from which 
aj'e derived the large supplies of petro¬ 
leum. These rocks arc well seen at Be¬ 


ing unconformabl}^ on the metamorphic rocks, 
and characterized by remains of dicotyledo¬ 
nous frees similar to, if not identical with, 
those found in tlio coal-yi<dding group of the 
Teuasserim provinces, and which are there¬ 
fore rofoiTed to the same ago (pliocene). 
Thi.s series, so far as examined, has proved of 
no great extent or thickness. 

Of fossils found in Jhirmah by Mr. Old¬ 
ham, during his eompanionsliip witli Caplain 
Yule’s Embassy, he notes tlie following:— 

Specimens. 

Jaws and Teeth. 

Elephant, tusk and lower jaw, . . T 

Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth, 

Rhinoceros tooth,. 

Tapir? lower jaw, ... ... 

Deer,. .... 

Sus? or ^Merycopotamu.s, portion of 
cranium,. 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Gavial fragments. 


Pachydermata, Bones. . 

... 35 

Ruminants, ,, . . . 

... 10 

Crocodile, ,, . . . 

... 24 

Tortoise, ,, . . . 

... 21 

„ largo, „ . . . 

... 17 

Undistinguished, „ ... 

. . . IG 


China .—Baron Von Riehtlioven, who 
visited Cliiua some years ago, nnide a geolo¬ 
gical tour thi’ough parts of Tai-liu. He 
found certain outlying reefs of limestone, 
which hitherto had escaped observation 
from their similarity to the main lime¬ 
stone beds of the distriet, answering to 
the carboniferous limestone of Europe, 
Certain fossils, especially nummulites, 
found in these seem to prove these rocks 
to be of 'J'ertiary age. Tliis in connec¬ 
tion with similar deposits in South Europe, 
in the Himalaya, in Japan and the 
Philippines and ])robahly also in For¬ 
mosa, is of considerable interest. It is 
known that tlie Tertiary deposits of China 
cover a considerable area, but hitherto 
limestone had not been noticed of that age. 
Shanffhai Consular Gazelle. Annals of Indian 
Administration. Dr. Oldham in Yule^s Em¬ 
bassy^ f. o43. Rejxort of the British Associa^ 
tion. 
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Pomll's Hand Booh, Boon. Prod. Pimjah, 
?). 112/0 119. 

On ihe age of the Fossilferous tliin-ledden 
smidstone and co(d of the Provinces of Nagpur, 
India. Bg the Rev. Stephen Hislop. — Quar¬ 
terly Journal of Geological Society, Vol. XVIT, 
August p. to 349 

See Coal: Colosso Chelns Atlas : Elepliant: 
Felis: Fossils; Lignite ; Madras: Sinjula?. 

GEOMYDA. A genus of reptiles of the 
Sec. A. Catapliracta or shielded reptiles, the 
Order Chelonia, and family Gea 3 mydidto: 
several species are known, viz.: G. Bealii 
grandis, mutica, nigricans, reevesii, spinosa, 
spengleri, and tricarinata. See Chelonia. 
Reptiles. 

GEOPHILUS FULGENS. A luminous 
centipede. 

GEOPHILUS NICOBARICUS theXico- 
bar pigeon. See Colurnbidos. 

GEOPIIILIA. A genus of birds of the 
ordef Gemitores. Family Columbida) and 
sub-family Columbiuae. There are several 
species G. striata, a small ground dove,occurs 
in Siam and Java. Wallace. See Birds. 
Columba. 


GERMAN. 

GERAI RANG. Hind. Dark red co* 
lour of Geri earth. 

GERANIACEjjE. The Geranium tribe 
of plants of which the East Indian species 
are 12 Geranium and 1 Brodium. The 
Geraniums are largely cultivated as flower¬ 
ing plants but never very successfully. 
They are propagated by cuttings which 
ought to be kept somewhat dry till they root. 
The root of G. nodosum. L. (G. Napaulense. 
Sw.) is called rowil and bhand, the chief 
of the genus are G. rotundifolia, columbb 
num, dissectum, lucidum and robertianum 
G. parviflorum has a root eaten in Australia. 

GERARD. Two brothers, one a medical, 
the other a military officer in theBengal army, 
who both distinguished themselves by their 
researches into the physical geography of 
the Himalaya. Dr. Gerard wrote an ac¬ 
count of Kanawar. He accompanied Lieut, 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes for a 
great part of the road, in his travels in Cen¬ 
tral Asia. 

GERARDA BICOLOR. Grey. A genus 
of harmless snakes of the Order Ophidia, 
Sub-order SerpcntesColubrinoB non-vcnenati, 
and Family Homalopsiduo as under:— 


GBOPHIS. A genus of reptiles of the 
order Ophidia aiid family Calamaridce :— 

Fam. Calamarida). 

Calamaria oatonata, lUyth, Afisatrj. 

Geophis microcophalus, Gnyxfh., Nilglierry. 

„ Perotteti, D. /?., Njlgherry, 

Aspidura brayorrho.s, Jioie , Ceylon. 

„ Copii, Gnnth. 

„ traohyproofca., Coi-)C. 

Haplocercua Ceylonensis, (hmth,. 

Falconeria Bengalensis, Theob., Parisnatli. 

Blyfchia rofciculata, Hhjih. 

Grotea bicolor, Hlyih. 

Tracliuschium fuscum, Bhjlh. 

GEORGIA. The ancient Ihcria. Ptolemy 
describes it as bordered on the north by the 
Sarmatian mountains, to the south by a part 
of Armenia, to the east by Albania, and to 
the west by Colchi.s, the present Immeretia. 
The beauty of the Georgian women cannot 
be disputed; having fine dark large eyes, 
very regular features, and a pleasing mild 
expression of couTitenance. The dress of 
the higher ranks is s])lendid, and carefully 
adjusted; but the bumbler women, notwith¬ 
standing* they share the sanie taste for the 
ceremonies of the hath, and regularly go 
through them all, seldom wash their clothes 
and they appear often in rags, and always 
in dirt. ^J'he Georgian dance consists of 
feats of activity, and strange and unelegant 
contortions of the limbs; sitting down on 
their heels, and hopping about in that po.si- 
tion .—Porters Travels, Vol. I, pp, 123, J37. 
See Gargestan : Kartelania. 


Fam. Acrochordidee. 

Fam. Hoinalepsidffi. 

(krborus rhynchops, Schn, Bengal, Moulmain, 
Andamans. 

llomalopsis bucoata, Linn., KuliL, Martaban. 
Kerpeton tentjmulatnm, Lacep. 

Tytlieria Hypsirhinoides, Theob., Andamans, 
llypsirhina enhydris, ^chn., Calcutta. 

„ ]diimbea, Boie. 

„ Chinensis, Gray. 

Pordonia imicolor, Gray, Pinang. 

Canioria clongata, Girard. 

PoraTiia Sieboldii, Sclil., Pcgii. 

Ilipistes hydriniis, Cantor., Rangoon. 

Gerarda bicolor, Gray, Baasein. 

Acrocliordus Javanicus, Borast., Pinang. 

Choraydrus granulatus, Schneid. 

GERARDINIA LESCHENAULTIANA. 
Dcne. a tree in the Central Province of 
Ceylon. Grows at an elevation of 5,000 to 
(>,000 feet. Thw. 

GERARDINIA ZEYLANICA, Done. 

Urtica hctcropliylla,RoxiJ.—Gass-kahambillya,SiNGH‘ 
Not uncommon in the warmer parts of 
Ceylon. — Thw. Fn., Plant. Zeyl., p. 269. 

GERFTSIUS OK LATTA ISLANDS. A 
group of small isles in lat. 0° N. long. 
127® 9’ E.— Horshurgh. 

GERICHO. Tel. ? Cynodon dactylon.— 
Pers. ? 

GERMAN MILLET. Panicum Germani- 
cum. See Graminaceae. 

GERMAN. This race occupy Central 
and Northern Europe and form, with the 
Irish, English, Scotch, Russians, Persians, 
and Arian hindus, Greeks and Romans, 
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GERU. GET^. 

part of the great Iranian family. Philo- lar; it contains clay, carbonate of lime, and 
logists admit a Germanic family of Ian- sesqui-oxide of iron. 

guages. Several of the philosophers of “ Gil-i-irmani’^ differs little from geru 

Germany have largely investigated the Ian- and geri. It is a rough, red, brittle earth, 

guages of the South and East of Asia. See occurring in laminated masses, used as a 
Hindo, India, Sanscrit, 311, 312, 314. colour, and also medicinally. It is the re- 

german sarsaparilla. See Cy- presentative of the “ bolus Arraeniaous,*' 
peracese. once so celebrated as a European medicine, 

GERSAPPA. A water fall on the river ‘‘Harrnuzi,” or “ harmuchi,” is much 
Gangawatty in N. Cauara the fall is nearly usedfor house painting, as an artist’s colour, 
1,000 feet. and as a medicine; it is a fine deep choco- 

GERMSAIR, properly gavm-sair. Pers. late red colour like that yielded by artists 
wintering pastures of nomade tribes. The “ brown madder,” only opaque, 

entire southern region of Ears, bordering on “ Badochi.” A red dye, is used to adul- 

the Persian Gulf, is called the Garmsair or terate the kamela” red dye from the 
“ warm region.” It extends from the sea to Rottlera tinctoria ; it is also used as a 
the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs parallel glaze for pottery. — Hand Book of the Puvjah, 
with the Persian Gulf, from the banks of See Earth Gil. 

the Tab to the confines of Laristan; from GERUDA PATSA RAI. Tel. Bezoar. 

Bushire, eastward, as far as Rangoon, the GESNERACE^. An order of plants 

tract is named the Dushtistan or land of several genera of which, Achimenes, Gloxi- 
plains.” The Tungistan, commonly pro- nia, Ramoiidia, Pyrenaica, and Gesneria, are 
nounced Tungistoon, or “ nai’row land,” is a grown as flowering plants in India, 
small tract of land east of Bushire. The GET^, are supposed by Professor Wil- 
greater portion of the people of the whole son to be the Sacee. If we examine the po- 
garmsair, are an independent lawless set, litical limits of the great Getic nation in 
many of the tribes being robbers by profes- the time of Cyrus, six centuries before 
sion. A huge wall of mountains separates the Christ, we shall find them little circumscrib- 
garmsair, or low region, from the Sardsair, cd in power on the rise of Timoor, though, 
or high table land of Persia. One of the twenty centuries had elapsed. At this 
most conspicuous of these, is an abrupt period (A. D. 1330), under the last 
lofty hill, named Hormooj ; where, speci- prince of Getic race, Toghluc Timoor Khan, 
mens of coal were found. Sardsair signi- the kingdom of Cbaghtai was bounded on 
fies^cold region.” It is also termed the the west by the Dhasht-i-kipchak, and on 
sarhada,a word literally signifying “bound- the south by the Jaxartes or Jihoon, on 
ary or frontier,” but generally applied to which river the Getic khan, like Tomyris, 
any high land where the climate is cold. See had his capital. Kogend, Tashkand, Ootrar, 
Garmsair, Iliyat, Sarhad. Cyropolis, and the most northern of the 

GERSHTASHP. A Persian hero of the Alexandria cities were within the bounds of 
time of Eeredun, reputed to be ancestor Chagbtai. The Gete, Jut, jit, and Tak- 
of Neriman, Sam, Zal and Rustum, Bunsen «hac races, which occupy places amongst 
(qu. Gashstasp). the thirty-six royal races of India, are all 

GERSTEN-GRAUPEN. Ger. Barley, from the region of Sakatai or Chaghtai. 
GERU. Hind. Red earth. Barths Regarding their earliest migrations, the 
and clays are met with in the Punjab Pooranas furnish certain points of informa- 
bazaars known by the names of “ geru,” tion and of their invasions in more modern 
“geri,” “ gil-i-innani,” “ gil-i-khardya,” times, the histories of Mahmood of Ghiani; 
“ gihi-abrorshi ” or “ farsi,” “ gil-i-makh- and of Timoor abundantly acquaint us. From 
turn ’ and “ harmuchi.” the mountains of Joud to the shores of Mek- 

Geru is a hard,red, laminated, earth, some- ran, and along the Ganges, the Jit is widely 
times used in dyeing: schoolteachers grind spread; while the Tasksbac name is now 
it up with water and teach to write with it confined to inscriptions or old writings, 
on wooden slates. It is used medicinally Inquiries in their original haunts, and among 
in India. tribes now under different names, might 

Gil-i-khardya is a variety of Geru. doubtless bring to light their original de- 

Gil-i-abrorshi is a pink clay, hard but i signation, now best known within the Indus; 
less brittle, and paler than “ gil-i-irmani.” j while the Takshac or Takiuk may probably 
“ Gil-i-abrorshi,” “ gil-i-farsi,” is proba-! be discovered in the Tajik, still in his an- 
bly the same or very nearly so. | cient haunts, the Transoxiana and Choras- 

” Gil-i-makhtum,” A variegated earth, i mia of classic authors, the Mawar-ool-nahr 
deep red, and pure white, soft and irregu-1 of the Persians, the Turan, Turkistban, or 
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GETM 

Tocharisthan of native geography, the 
'' abode of tho Tachari, Taeshae, or Toorshka 
invaders of India, described in tho Pooranaa 
and existing inscriptions. The Gete had 
long maintnined their independence when 
Tomyris defended their liberty against Cyrus. 
Driven in successive wars across tlic Sut¬ 
lej, they long preserved their ancient 
habits, as desultory cavaliers, under the Jit 
leader of Lahore, in pastoral communities, 
in Bikanir, the Indian desert and elsewhere, 
though they have lost sight of their early his¬ 
tory. The transition from pastoral to agricul¬ 
tural pursuits is but short,and the descendant 
of the nomadic Goto of Transoxiana is now 
the best husbandman on the plains of Hin¬ 
dustan. Dr. Jamieson proves satisfactorily 
that the Getoo and Thracians were the same 
people, and that it is very probable, if not 
certain, that the Gctm and Goths were the 
same people. He also observes that the 
Get® and Scythians were the same people. 
On the northern side of tho Danube, oppo¬ 
site to tho territory occupied by the Scy¬ 
thians, and in tlie anglo forming a part of 
Thrace, there was a small nation in the time, 
of Herodotus, who boro tho name of Gcta^ 
Ancient writers distinguish tho Get® from 
the Massagot®, by placing them in coun¬ 
tries remote from each other. Les peuples 
qui habitent ces vastes contrees'dc la liaiit 
Asie, bornees au midi par T Indc, la Chine, 
et la Perse, a V orient par la mer du Japon, 
^ P Occident par Jes fieuves qui so jettont 
dans le mer Caspienne ot la Pont Euxin, au 
nord enfin par la Mer glaciale, sont connus 
sous lo nom vulgaire ctcollectif de Tartars 

. Quoi qu’ il en soit de 1’ origine de 

ce nom des Tatars, les Europeens, qui Pont 
Idgerement altdro, s’en servent indifferem- 
ment pour designer une foulc de nations a 
demi civiliseos, qui diH'erent boaucout entre 
ellos, ainsi que la surite do cet ouvrage le 
fera vois. Dans ce sens, je crois qu’il est 
bon de conservor ii ces nations le nom cel- 
lectif de Tartares, qaoique corrompu pre- 
ferableinont a celui de Tatars, qui paroit 
plus correct mais qui appartient a un seul 
tribu ne doit passervir a designer los autres 
tribus en gdndral.’* The Massaget®, Get® 
or Goths, seem gradually to have advanced 
from their ancient limits into tho more 
fertile districts of Asia. And all tho lower 
and middle parts of the western boundary 
of the Indus, went by tho name of Indo- 
Scythia. The Scythians, chiefly the Get®, 
had expelled the Greeks, who continued 
long after the retreat of Alexander, and re¬ 
peopled it with colonies of their own nation. 
The Get® were the bravest and most just of 
all tho Scythians, and continued to preserve 


GEYLA. 

this character in their new po.ssessious. They 
must have pursued the hunter’s occupation, 
living more by the chase, though these occu¬ 
pations are generally conjoined in the early 
stage.s of civilization, Asi was tho term 
applied to the Gete, Yeut or Jat, when they 
invaded Scandinavia and founded Jutland. 
The Asi seem to have been a northern 
race with several divisions some of which 
appear to have been conquered by the Egyp¬ 
tian King Seti III. 

Colonel Tod considers that Scandinavia 
was occupied by a tribe of the Asi. Ho 
says that the Sueni or Suiones ereched the 
celebrated temple ofUpsalaiii which they 
placed the statues of Thor, Woden and 
Eroya, the triple divinities of the Scaii- 
diiiavian Asi. Herodotus says the Gotes 
were theists, held tho tenets of the souls im¬ 
mortality as with tho budhists. Were we 
to contrast the literary acquirements of the 
Ghaghtai princes with those of their con¬ 
temporaries of Europe, the balance of lore 
would bo found on the side of the Asiatics, 
even though Elizabeth and Henry IV of 
Franco were in the scale. Amongst the 
princes from the Jaxartes are liistorians, 
poets, astronomers, founders of systems of 
government and religion, warriors, and 
great captains, who claim our respect and 
admiration.— To(Vs Kajasthimj Vol. I., pp. 6, 
60, 322, 605 Pnmianfs Hiiuludan^ 
ChafjldPs lllndosta'ti, p. 63. Recherches sur 
les Lang lies Tartaresy pp. 1,3. Keanedij on 
the Origin of Languagesy p. 57. See India. 
Jat, Scythia. Afghan, India, Yubi. 

GETHSEMANE, A Hebrew word, sig¬ 
nifying ‘‘ wine-press.”— Robinson's Travels- 
Falestine and t^ijriay Vol. I, p. 121. 

GETONIA FLORIBUVDA. E. ii, 428. 

Bandi muru^pidn, Tel. | Karra vadala, Ticl. 

GETSA CHETTU. Tel. Guilandina 
bonduc.— Linu, 

GEUHVU, Beng. Excoecaria agallocha. 

GEWA. Hind. Exccccaria agallocha.— 
Linn. 

GEUM. An ornamental genu^ of plants, 
G. coccineum being extremely handsome, 
mostly the produce of N. America and 
Russia, they require a light loamy soil, and 
are increased by dividing the roots or by 
seed. 

GEWLA. Tam. See Gowla. 

GEYAR. Hind. Cedrus deodara. 

GEYLA. A river in Kattywar, lat. 22®, 
long. 71° 20’ E. flows into gulf of Cam- 
bay. Length 60 miles. 
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GHANTARAVAMU. 

GIIA, also q:bas, Hind, grass, herbage. 
Malori gha, Hind. Rumex bastatus, Shili- 
gha Hind. Chrysopogon glaucoptis. See 
Ghana, Ghas. 

GHADIR Au. A practice followed by the 
shiah mahomedans of India. On the 18tb of 
the month Zi-ul-haj, they form three images 
of dough, to represent the kalifs Abu-bakar 
Ornar and Osman, fill them with honey and, 
pricking them with pins, they suck the 
lioney as if it were the blood of tliese kalifs. 
Wilson, 

GHADSI, M/viiii. Vagrant musicians, said 
to be descendants of the race wlio formerly 
inhabited the great southern forest—the 
Dandakaranya. 

GHAFIZ, IIixD. Delphinium saniculm- 
foliiim. 

GHAFRAN Hind. Saffron. 

GHAGRA. Hind, a petticoat. Rajput 
ladies have only three articles of paruro ; the 
ghagra or petticoat the kanchi, or corset; 
and dopati or scarf; the fashion varies in I 
each province and tribe, though the texture | 
and materials are every where the same : j 
cotton in summer, and quilted chintz or i 
broad cloth in winter.— Tod's linjaslhan 
V^ol. I, p, 051. 

G H AI K W AN, SCO K ^van g-1un g- ch i. 

CHAIR, Alt. Without. 

CHAIR MULAZTJSt, Hind, as opposed 
to mulazim, persons in the villages of the 
Panjab who help the farmers, but are not 
regularly liii'ed cultivators. 

GHAiR-]V[EHDI. A mahoraedan sect 
wlio bolievo that tho imam Mehdi lias come 
to the vvoi'ld and gone. Tho words mean, 
without, or deprived of, Mehdi. Sec Elias ; 
Mahomed an, 

CHALICHA. Hind. Pfjis. Woollen 
rngs. VV'onllon carpets. 

GHALIjAH. Aiiau. grain. 

GHALME. Hind. Anabasi.s multiflora. 

G II AX DA- BE LA. Hi n d. Andropogon 
Rcha'JKinthus. Linn. 

GHANIIVRVA (Jaksha) tlic voiceful 
spirits in tho air who sing the praises of 
Brahma. Sec Gandarva. 

GHANNA. Dukh. Sugarcane. 

GHAXS. Guz. Hind. Grass. Hay : 
Herbage. See Ghansor-Kafur 

GJIAN SENG. Can. Blgnonia xylo- 
carpa.— Roxh. 

GHANTA. Hind. A clock: a gong: 
an hour: ghanta bajana, to strike the hour. 

GHANTARAVAMU. Sansc. A species 
of Crotalaria. This, like tho Tclugii name 
Gilaka chettu is a generic term, signifying 
“ rattle ’’ from the sound of tho seeds in the 
dry legume. • 
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GHARIPURA. 

GHANTHA WOOD. Anglo-Tel. Gan- 
tba karra. Tel. A wood of tho Northern 
Circars. 

GHAO. Hind. A wound, an ulcer 
wounded. Hence, Ghaeja (?) Guz. The 
village barber, and barber surgeon. 

GHAR. Arab. Pfbs. Hind. White 
quartz. Wliite cornelian. Ice, hail, also 
a cave. 

GHAR, Mongol. The hand : it is the samo 
as the Sanscrit word Kar, the Hindi Gar, 
and in Greek Kheir. 

GHAR. A I'ivcr near Rilchcepoor. 

GHAR, Hind. The best kind of ginger, 

GHARA. Hind. A globular and short 
necked earthen ve.ssel. See Gliarra. 

GHARAM. Mal. Salt. 

GHARASKAI. Hind.—? ? 

GHAREI KASHMALU. Hind. Lalle- 
mantia Royleann. 

GHARGHASHTAI. Hind. Amygda- 
lus Persica. 

GlIARL A water clock; a clep.sydra; 
a brass gong, a division of time, about 24 
minutes, hence, Ghariali, a gong striker. 

GHARI. Mar. Ghadi. A Sudra at¬ 
tendant on a temple, corresponding with a 
Gurare. 

G^WIAL, properly Gbarial, is the Gavia- 
lis Gangetious, the Narrow-beaked Croco¬ 
dile of tho Ganges, (J^dw., Phil. Trans. Na¬ 
tural Syst. Amph.) Gavialis Gangeticus, 
Gray, ( Syiiops Rept. ) tlie Gavial of the 
Ganges, Griff., ‘Aiiirn. Kingd.^ The Gavial 
of the Ganges i.s supposed*to be the largest 
of tho living Saurians. Tho measurement 
of the largest mentioned by Messrs. Dumeril 
and Bibron is given at 5 metres, 40 centi¬ 
metres (17 feet 8 inches.)— Engl, Cyc-, 
p. 205. See Gbarial; Reptilia. 

GHAR-i-JAMSID, See Kandahar. 

GHARIKUN. Aii. Hind. Pfrs. Agaric ; 
Boletus igniarinu^ .also A garic us igneu.s, 
also Polyporus, sp. A.fungus used in me¬ 
dicine. 

GHARILPIT. A mine of precious gar¬ 
net occurs at Gharil pit, about eight milep 
soutli of Palunshah, in the Hyderabad 
^ country, in the detritus of a granitic rock, 
penetrated by trap-dykes, and composed of 
mica, garnets, kyanite, quartz, and felspar. 
Dr. Voysey, states that the yjreeious garnets 
are found at the depth of eight or ten feet 
in the alluvium at the foot of tho rock. Tho 
surface of the rock and soil were strewed 
with garnets in great profusion, but these 
were generally of a very inferior quality. 

GHARIPURA Also called Elephanta, an 
island in the Bombay harbour, may be called a, 
complete pantheon: for among tho hun¬ 
dreds of tigurea there sculptured, every 
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GHAZI. 


principal deity is found. Budha is, evi¬ 
dently, from his size and situation, a prin¬ 
cipal personage there ; yet not he to whom 
the temple seems peculiarly dedicated, which 
is apprehended to be the One Supreme 
Being. But as no representations are ever 
made of that being, there are shown his 
three principal powers, or attributes, (viz., 
according as they be contemplated—mytho¬ 
logically, ethically, metaphysically, or philo¬ 
sophically,) are, 


Brahma. 

Creation. 

Past. 

Vishnu, 

Preservation. 

Present. 

Siva. 

Destruction. 

Future. 

Power. 

Matter. 

Earth. 

Wisdom. 

Spirit. 

Water. 

Justice. 

Time. 

Firo. 


Moor*8 Hindu Fanthron, 

GHAHKA PULLI—? Garcinia cambo- 
gia. 

GHAROT. Hind. Oxystelma esculenta- 

GHARRA. Hind. An unglazed earthen 
water pot hence “ Ghar-nai” a raft support¬ 
ed on pots. See Ghara. 

GHARRA RIVER. The modern Punjabi 
name of the Hyphasis, the first of the five 
rivers of the Indus, reached by Alexander. 
The Gharra runs north of Bahawalpoor, 
distant two miles. See Punjab, Ind. in 
Ibtk Gent. 

GHAS. Hind. Adiantum venustnm. 
See Gha; Ghans. 

GHASAL. Ar. Hind. Pers, The ma- 
homedan legal ^washings of the body. 
The mahomedans have two kinds of ablu¬ 
tion or lustration, the “ Ghasal’* or legal 
washings for all classe.s, after any kind of 
bodily uncleanness such as the pollutio 
nocturna, menses, coitus, or child-birth, for 
until purified it is unlawful to eat, pray, touch 
the koran, or go to the mosque. If the legal 
Ghasal be not nSeded, nevertheless, before 
prayer, the wazu or washing in a prescribed 
manner of the face, hands and feet is indis¬ 
pensable. It occupies two or three minutes. 
The wazu is only needed, when any minor 
cause of impurity as in performing the na¬ 
tural functions has occurred. Where water 
is not to be had, the Teyammum, or rubbing 
the face, logs and hands with fine dust or 
dry sand suffices. 

GHAS-KUCHOO. Beng. Typhonium 
flagelli forme. 

GHASVEL. Hind. Cuscuta reflexa. 

GHAT. Hind. A term employed in India 
to designate a ferry, or landing place on a 
river; a range of hills or the scarped wall 
of a table land ; or the defile or pass leading 
through such. The Western ghats extend 
from the valley of the Tapti, to the gap of 
Palghaut, a distance of 800 miles. They 


are clothed with dense forests, with few 
inhabitants. The coast line from the sea to 
their base is generally flat and low with 
occasional spurs or solitary hills, but the 
ghats rise abruptly, almost scarped, to an 
average height of 3,000 feet, Purundar is 
4,472, and Mahabaleshwar, 4,700, Matherau 
is a projecting spur. The eastern Ghats 
extend from Orissa to Coimbatore, along 
the eastern side of the peninsula of India, 
at distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay 
of Bengal. They are steep and well clothed 
with forests. The country lying between 
them and the sea is low, scarcely rising 
above 100 feet above the sea. See Ghatiya. 

GHATICA. Sans. An Indian hour, 24 
minutes European time. See Danda. 

GHATIYA. H. A brahman who attends 
at ghats where hindu pilgrims bathe, to 
take care of their clothes, and supply sandal, 
flowers, &c., he exacts certain fees, as a right, 
denouncing imprecations on any who resist 
his exactions, these people sometimes repair 
to a distance to escort pilgrims to their 
places of ablution. Wilson. 

GHAT-MANJHI. H. Beng. A ferry- 
man, applied also to a man who regulates 
the hire of boats, supplies, &c. &c. Wilson. 

GHATNA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Hag- 
pore. Hard, yellow timber.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

GHATOT-KACHA, See Inscriptions, 

p. 373—8. 

GHAT PALM. Eng. Caryota urens. 

GHATTI GOND. Guz. Hind. Gum- 
Arabic 

GHATYARI. Hind. Andropogon iwar- 
ancusa. 

GHAZ. Hind. Pers. Tamarix orien- 
talis; tamarisk. 

GHAZA, Ar. in mahomedanisra, an ex¬ 
pedition agaijist infidels : the term Ghazi is 
applied to those who fight for their religion 
to the death. MacGregor's History of the 
SiJehs^ Vol. I, p. 193. 

GHAZAL. Alt. An ode, it should con¬ 
sist of not less than five, or more than 
eighteen, couplets; the last line of each 
couplet terminating in the same letter of 
the alphabet. The two first lines of the 
ode rhyme together, after which every 
alternate line; and the last verso always 
contains the “ takhallus,” the assumed 
literary name of the poet. 

GHAZ AN son of Kai-Khatu and nephew 
of Kablai Khan, succeeded to his father’s 
throne in A. D., 1295. Ho was a bravo 
soldier and statesman. 

GHAZGI BRAHUI. See Kelat, p. 492. 

GHAZI. Pers. Hind. ^A mahomedan 
soldier fighting for his faith. A religious 
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GHAZNI. 

warrior. One who has slain an infidel. 

GHAZI MIYAN. A mahoraedan saint in 
high repute with the agricultural and lower 
classes of the N. W. provinces, except in 
Dehli, and included among the Panchpeeree. 
The Mirat-i-Musaoodee says he had a dream 
the night before his death, in which his 
mother came and placed a bridal chaplet on 
his brow as being indicative of the crown 
of martyrdom with which he was to bo 
honored on the following day. Ho is partly 
on this account called Gajna Doolha and 
Salar Chhinula. Who this Ghazco Meean 
was is a question on which even mahomedan 
authorities are not agreed. Elliot quoting 
M. Garcin de Tassy, in his momoire of the 
Moosulman religion in India. 

GHAZIPUR. L. 25 ^ 33' G". N. L. 83 
31 8. B. a town in Hindostan, on the left 

side of the Ganges, 71 miles N. E. of Ben¬ 
ares in the Benares district of tbe^ N. W. 
Provinces. The Dak bungalow is 351 feet 
above the sea. Lord Cornwallis is buried 
there. He had been appointed Governor 
General a second time and was proceeding 
up the country when ho fell sick and died 
here. 7V. of Ilin. Vol. I. p. 121. 

GHAZLEI. Hind. Tamarix dioica. 

GIIAZNAVI. Belonging to Ghazni. 

GHAZNI. A town in A%hariistan 7,726 
feet above the sea. On tho north of the 
town, about half a mile from tho gate, rises 
the first of sultan Malimiid’s minars, or 
towers, the other is about four hundred 
yards beyond it, in the same direction. They 
both rise alone, based upon rough stone¬ 
work. Tho most northerly is tho hand¬ 
somest structure; buf^ both are exquisite 
specimens of brick-work. They arc about 
140 feet in height, and much damaged. 
Ghazni commands a most extensive 
plain, which is but indiifercntly furnished 
with villages,and castles,although not absolu¬ 
tely without them,and the river of Nawar runs 
beneath the town walls on the northern side. 
Tho town is seated in the midst of a 
rich grain country, and in the adjacent plains 
of Nawar it has immense fields of pasture. 
Ghazni in its prosperity was frequently 
taken and sacked, memorably, by the great 
Hulaku Vud by Alla-ud-din, tho Afghan 
prince ofX hor. Ghazni hns tho repute of 
being a very ancient site. Wilford, following 
Sanscrit authorities, tells us, that the kings 
of the Yavana and Deucalion resided at it. 
He further tells us, that its proper ancient 
name was Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, as written 
by Chrysococcas, whence he refers it to be 
tho Ozola of Ptolemy. Ho also conjectures 
it to be the Oscauidati of tho Pentingorian 
tables, noted as twenty-two fursangs from 


GHAZNI. 

Asbana, which ho considers Kabal, and 
thirty-five fersangs from Rupha, which 
he would identify with Sheher Safer. 
The annals of the Yadu of Jeysulmir 
state that long anterior to Vicrama, they 
held dominion from Ghazni to Samarcand, 
they established themselves in those regions 
after the Mahabarat, but, on the rise of 
mahomedanism or the pressure of other 
races, they were again impelled towards the 
Indus river. They assert that Ghizrii is pro¬ 
perly Gujni founded by the race of Yadu: 
and in a curious specimen of hindu geo¬ 
graphy presented by Col. Tod to tho Royal 
Asiatic Society, all the tract about the 
glaciers of tho Gauges is termed Gujlibun, 
or Gujlibu, the ‘ Elephant Forest.’ elephant 
wilds. There is a ‘ Gujingurh’ mentioned 
by Abul Ffizil in the region of Bijore, in¬ 
habited by the Sooltano, Jadoon, and Euso- 
fyze tribes. 

Tho empire of Ghizui was founded by 
Abistagi, governor of Korasan A. D. 960, 
who revolted from tho king of BucharOi: 
whoso ancestor, in his turn, had risen to 
power, on tho ruins of the kalipbab empire, 
about 87 years before. Ghizni consisted 
chiefiy of tho tract which composed tho 
kingdom of Bactria, after tho division of 
Alexander’s empire: that is, tho countries 
lying between Parbhia and the Indus ; and 
south of the Ox us. Emperors, who have 
reigned in Hindoos tan since tho Ghiznian 
conquest, ToeVs Rajasthaiij Vol. II, p. 455. 
UcnnelVs Memoirs^ p. xlix. 


Ghiznian Emperors Bogan to reign. 



A. D. 


A. D. 

Mahniood I. 

. 1000 

Ibrahim T. 

. 1056 

Mahomed I. 

' 11028 

Musaood III. 

. 1098 

Musaood I. 

Arsilla 

. 1116 

Modood 

. 1011 

Byram I. 

. 1118 

Musaood 11. 

• }l05l 

Chusro I. 

. 1153 

Ali 

Chusro II. 

. 1159 

Reshid 

Forocli Zaad 

1 1052 



Ghorlan 

, or Gaarian Emperor, 


Mahomed II. or Mahomed Ghori 

. 1118 

Eat an, 

or Afghan Emperors. 

. 1286 

Cuttub 

. 1205 

Keikobad 

Eldoze 


Feroso II. 

1289 

Aram 

• ( 1210 

Alla 1. 

, .1295 

Altumsh or 

Omar 

. 1316 

Iltumsh 

J 

Mubarik I. 

1317 

Feroze I. 

. 1235 

Tuglik 

. 1321 

Sultana Rizia, 


Mahomed III. 

. 1325 

empress 

. 1236 

Feroz III. 

. 1351 

By ram II. 

1239 

Tuglik II. 

1388 

Musaood IV. 

. 1242 

Mahomed IV. . 

• jl3S9 

Mahmood II 

. 1215 

Aba-Buker 

Baliu 

1265 

fMahmood III. 

. 1393 


Seid Dynasty, 


Chizer 

14U 

1 Mahomed V. 

1433 

Mubarick II. 

. 1421 

1 Alla II. 

.. 1447 
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GHEGURA, 



Dynasty of Lodi. 


BoloU 

. . 14.50 

Ibrahim 11. 

1516 

SecuDtler I. 

.. 1488 



Mogul, or Mongol Emperors. 


Baber 

.. 1525 

Humaioon 

1530 

Second Fatan Dynasty. 


Slierc 

.. 1.542 

1 Mahomed VI. 

1 1552 

Selim 

.. 1545 

1 Ibrahim III. 

Mogul Dynasty restored. 


Humaioon 

... 1554 

hVrkh‘3er 

171.3 

Acbar 

... 1655 

RafT-oIi.ul-Dirjat 

|l717 

Johanj;ir 

... 1005 

liufT-oh-ul-Dowlah 

Shah Johan 

. 1628 

X Mahomed Shah . 

171S 

Aurungzebe, or 

Ah 

Ahmed Shah 

1748 

lumgir I 

. 16.50 

Alnmgir 11 

175.3 

Bahadur Shah 

... 1707 

Shah Alum 

I7e0 


Jehuntler Shah 1712 1 

He began hw reign in Ghizni, A. D.977. 

+ Tanierlane’M invasion happened in tliis reign. 

J And Nadir Shali’a in this. 

Acbar was the first who made a great 
innovation in the standard of the coss. He 
directed it to be taken at 5,000 giiz, cqnal 
to 4,757 yards ; that is, about a British mile 
and 5 furlongs .—RoMnelUs Memoirs^ p. 4. 

It was captured by the British on the 
23rd July 1839 rc-captured 6 th September 
1842. Vigne's jier^oufil Ndrrntive^ p. 128-9. 
Mason's Journeys. Vol. II. p. 222. See Kabul 
p. 43i3 Kattiyawar. Khybcr,Kufa, Mahmud, 
Somanath. 

GHAZ?^ RIVER. Rises in the Huzaroh 
mountains, about Lat. 33® 50’, Lon. 68® 20'. 
Its course gonc'rally southerly, as far as lat. 
33® ; afterwards south-westerly, into lake. 
Abistada, in lat. 32® 42' Ion, 68® 3'. 

GHBBBANELLI KCTRA. Tel. Greens 
of Premna integrifolia.— Rmd). 

GHBBBUNELLI VERU. Tel. Root 
of Premna integrifi)lia.— Roxb. 

GHEBR properly GABR. I’eils. A term 
of reproach, applied to the Parsecs in Persia, 
it seems to correspond to the Turkish 
Gaour. See Gabr. 

GHECHO. Eenu. Spathium chinonse. 

GHEGHU. Hind. Aponogeton monos- 
tachyoM. 

GHEE. Hind. Clarified butter. See 
Gbi. 

G HEENTI-NUTT. Bong. Amarantus 
teuuifolius. 

GHEGURA. Hind, also Ghegbura, is 
the unripo pod of gram. Also the unripe 
bole of cotton which is known also by the 
names of Goolur, Ghontec, and Bhitna. 
When it bursts it assumes another name, 
when this change in the plant occurs, it is 
usual eastward of the Jumna, to select the 
largest plant in the field and having sprin¬ 
kled it with buttermilk and rice water it is 
bound all over with pieces of cotton, taken 
from the other plants of the field. This 
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GHET KUCHU. 

selected plant is called Sirdar or BhoguL 
daeo, i. e., Mother-cotton, from bhogla, 
a name sometimes given to a large cotton- 
pod and daee (for daiya) a mother; and 
after salutations are made to it, prayers are 
offered that the other plants may resemble 
it in the richness of their produce. To the 
west of the Jumna there is rarely a Bhogul- 
daec, but when the pods begin to burst, 
women go round the field, and as a kind of 
lustration, tlirow salt into it, with similar 
supplications that the produce may be 
abundant. Tihullns Lib. 11, h ^ei,ys, 

Dii patrii purgamus agros, purgamus 
agrestes. 

Vos mala de nostris pellito limitibus. 

Neu seges cludato messem fallacibus her- 
bis. 

The practice appears to be observed 
with a similar object and in somewhat 
similar fashion to the Ambravalia of the 
Romans and the Field-Litanies of the 
English Church Rogation or Gang-days. 
Elliot. 

GHEJASUDUMUSTRA. SaxNS. Pedali- 
um murex. Gokeru. 

GHELIJRU. TeL. Trianthcraa obcor- 
data.— Roxh. 

GENDAGA TRIVAGUM. Tam. Sul- 
phnric acid. 

GHENDAGAM. Tel. Sulphur. 

GHENDAMULA. S.\ns. Hibiscus cscu- 

Icntn.s. 

GHENGTRAVI CHETTU. TeL. Thes- 
pesia popnlnoa tree:— Lam. 

GHENNERU. Tel. Nerium odorum.— 
Alt 

GHENNERA VERU. Tel. Root, of 
Nerium odornra. 

GHENTAL. Hind. Tulipa stellata. 

GHERIA, a small river that rises in tho 
Balairlmt. 

GHERIAH, was the chief town and 
strongest port of Angria : in 1756 it was 
attacked and taken by a British squadron 
under Admiral Watson, and on land by an 
army under Clive A Mahrata army, was 
present, but held aloof. 

GHERIAH. Twenty-ouo miles from Jun- 
gipore is Sooty, where the Bagiritti branches 
off from the Ganges. The neighbourhood 
of Sooty is remarkable for the battle of 
Gheriah, fought between Ali Verdi and 
Sarforaz Khan in 1740. There was another 
battle fought in 1763 between Meer Kasim 
and the British. Tr, of a Hind. I. p. 85. 

GHPjRU. Can. Semecarpos anacardium. 

GHERUTTI KAMA. Tel. Vernonia 
cincrca, Less. 

GHET KUCHU. Beng. Arum orixensc. 
syn. of Typhonium orixensc.— Schott. 



GHIKAR. 


GHILIAK. 


GHEZO Hind. Manna. See Kudrat 
Halvassi. 

GHEZUNJGABEEN MANNA. See 
Kudrat. Halvassi. 

GHI. Guz. Hind. Clarified Batter. 
Ghruttham, grita, Sans. | Neyi, Tam. Tel. 

Ghi is largely manufactured in all the 
south of Asia and generally sells at 25 per 
cent, above the cost of butter. Ghi is made 
in very large quantities in the jungle tracts 
of the “ Bar.** The finest ghi used on the 
Bombay side of India, comes from Kai'achee 
near the mouth of the Indus— Hindu Infan¬ 
ticide, p. 177. 

GHIANDE. It. Acorns; the seed or fruit 
of the oak. 

GHIAOUR, originally Gabar or fire- 
worshipper, is now synonymous with Kafir, 
and is applied to the people who preceded i 
the mahomedans, as well as to Europeans. I 
Rich's residence in Koonlistan, Vol. I. p. 30. 
See Gaour, Gabr Ghabr. 

GHAIAS-UD-DIN- bin - IIUM^M- UD- 
DIN. His takhalus or literary name was 
Kondemir. His book is entitled Habib-us- 
sayar-fi afrad-ul-bashar, that is to say, 
the curious part of the lives of illustrious 
men. It is a history which he had extracted 
from that which his father Mircond had 
composed, and entitled, Rauzat-us-Safa, but 
to which he made augmentations. He de¬ 
dicated this book to the secretary of state 
belonging to the king of Persia, shah 
Ismael Safavi, who gave him the name of 
Hahib-ullah, and for that reason the book 
had the name of Hahib given it in the year 
1508, Heg. 927, in the Reign of Lewis XU. 
Ho was also author of another history, 
which is entitled Khalasat-ul-Akhbar *, or 
The Cream of Histories.— History of Gcnghh 
Khan, p. 422. 

GHI-TURAI. Hind. Luffa pentandra. 

GHILICHI, a branch of the Toch- 
tamish, the first of the tribes of Kapehak 
Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol, II, p. 231. 

GHIDAYU. Can. Tree. 

GHI-GOWAR. Hind. Aloe India. Roylc. 
In Southern India, plants of the “ Ghi-go- 
war** or “ Kul-bunda,’* the Aloe perfoliata, 
are suspended with their roots upwards, 
with a longitudinal incision in each leaf, to 
permit the aroma of the juice to become 
apparent, and disperse musquitoes from the 
room. 

GHI KA GADDA. Duk. Isoetes Coro- 
mandeliana. 

GHI-KWAR. Hind. Aloe perfoliata. 

GHIKAR, a Scythic race inhabiting the 
banks of the Indus; at an early period of his¬ 
tory they were given to infanticide. It was a 
custom, says Ferishta, ** as S 009 as a female 


child was born, to carry her to the market 
place and there proclaim aloud, holding the 
child in one hand, and a knife in the other, 
that any one wanting a wife might have 
her; otherwise she was immolated.** By 
this means they had more men than women, 
which occasioned the custom of several hus¬ 
bands to one wife. When any one husband 
visited her, she set up a mark at the door, 
which being observed by the others, they 
withdrew till the signal was removed. The 
Ghikar are supposed to be the descendants of 
the mountaineers whose chief Ambisaces sent 
ambassadors with presents to Alexander. 
Baber writes the name Guker but it is also 
written Ghuka and Kb aka,— Tod's Bajas- 
than, Vol. I, p. G36. See Afghan, Kabul, 
Khetri, Jelam. 

GHI KOMAR. Hind. Aloo Indica.— 
Royle. 

GHILAN. A district known to the 
ancient Arians as Varena. It was their 
thirteenth settlement and formed the nucleus 
of their ancient possessions in India. Haug 
has shown Varena with the four corners 
to be a Ghilan. The curse of Ahriman was 
irregular menstruation. See Arians. Kizzel 
Ozan. 

GHILANI. Abd ul Kader Ghilani, styled 
Sultan ul Aulia. 

GHIL GAHANTA. Tel. Crotalaria 
verrucosa.— Linn. 

GHILIAK, a nomaderaco dwelling on the 
coast of Tartary and Siberia as far as Ay an 
on the north-western extremity of Seghalin. 
They are low in stature, stout, and rather 
broad in proportion to their height. Shape 
of the head round, cheek bones prominent, 
eyes oblique, well defined eye brows, more 
arched than those of the Chinese, hair coarse 
black and bound into a tail, and occasionally 
wearing a coarse black beard, hands, small 
and delicate, with well shaped nails, com¬ 
plexion fair and ruddy. The women are 
small but prolific. 

Hand - - Gna*la. Bear - - Ma pa. 

Teeth - - Ik-ta. Water - - Mu. 

Nose - - Muk-sha. Sea - - Na nm. 

Ear - - Shia. River - - Widhi. 

Foot - - Bug-dal. Grass - - Uk-ta. 

Lip - - Hum Cause - - Wilm'akdha. 

Whiskers - House. Fire - - Thoh. 

Chiu - - Go. Rain - - Tig dhu. 

Child - • Nooch-ka. Sauce pan - Hat chua. 

Man - - Besagdh. Stone - - Jo lo. 

Gun - - Mut-cha. Net - - Ah Dhu pih. 

Shoes - • Unta. Forest - - Dhu we. 

Button - - To-ho. One - - O mo ko. 

Bark - - I-wak-tha. Two - - Dhu. 

God - - Nangngha. Three - - Sla. 

Sun - - Sooh. Four - - Dhi. 

Moon - - Beagh. Five - - Thungha. 

Dog - - 1 nok. Six - - Nung o. 

Fish - • Nung-ye; J Seven - - Na dha. 
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GHILJI, 

Crow . - Ga ak. | Eight - - Ja pa. 
Salmon - - Sukja sa. I Nino - - Huyn. 

Door • “ Talki. | Ton - - Ja. 

Dr. Latham's Dlseriptlve Ethnology. 

GHILJI, an Afghan tribe which, with the 
Abdali, form the bulk of the Afghanistan 
population, but chiefly dwelling in Kandahar 
and Kabul. The Ghilji tribe occupy the 
principal portion of the country between 
Kandaliar and Ghazni, and are the most 
numerous of the Afghan tribes. These 
people are also found between Farrah and 
Herat, and again between Kabul and Jelala- 
bad, bub in either position, being under due 
control, they are little heard of. The Ghilji 
between Kandahar and Ghazni compri.se the 
great families of the Ohtak,the Thoki, the 
Tereki and the Andari with their sub-divi¬ 
sions. Of these, the three first are indepen¬ 
dent, and the last, residing at Mokar, are 
subject to the government of Ghazni. The 
Ohtak are acknowledged the principal of the 
Ghilji families, and in the period of their 
supremacy furnished the chief, or padshah. 
The Ghilji are both an agricultural and 
a pastoral people, dwelling in villages and 
castles as well as in tents. They are a re¬ 
markably tall fine race of men, with marked 
features, the Ohtak and Thoki peasantry 
being probably unsurpassed, in the mass, by 
any other Afghan tribe for commanding 
stature and strength. They are brave and 
warlike, but the generality of them liave 
a sternness of di.sposition amounting to 
ferocity, and their brutal manners are not dis¬ 
countenanced by their chiefs. Some of the 
inferior Gliilji are so violent in their inter- 
cou?*so with strangers that they can scarcely 
be considered in the light of Iminan boing.s, 
while no language can describe the terrors 
of a transit through their country, or tho 
indignities which are to be endured. 

The Ghilji although considered, and call¬ 
ing themselves, Afghans, and, moreover, 
employing the Pushtu, or Afghan dialect, 
seem to bo a mixed race. The name 
is evidently a modification or corruption of 
Khalji or Khilaji, that ofa great Turki tribe, 
mentioned by Sherif-ud-diri in his history of 
Timur. Tho testimony of Ferishta, while 
clearly distinguishing the Ghilji tribes from 
tho Afghans, also establishes the fact of 
their early conver.sioii to mahomedani.sm, 
still there is a tradition that they were, at 
some time, Christians of tho Armenian and 
Georgian churches. This tradition is known 
to the Armenians of Kabul j and they 
instance, as corroborating it, tho practice 
ob.servod by the Ghilji of embroidering tho 
front parts of the gowns or robes, of their 
women and children, with figures of the j 


GHOIAN. 

cros.s, and tho cu.stom of their house-wives, 
wlio, previous to forming their dough into 
cakes, cross their arms over their breasts, 
and make tho sign of the cross on their fore¬ 
heads after their own manner. 

East of Ghazni, in the province of Zurmat, 
are the Suliman Klicl Ghilji, exceedingly 
numerous, and notorious for their habits of 
violence and rapine. Thc.se have no positive 
connexion with the Thoki or other tribes, 
neither have they one acknowledged head, 
but are governed by their respective raalek, 
who are independent of each other. Do.st 
Mahomed Khan reduced them to tho con¬ 
dition of tributaries, after having destroyed 
a multitude of their castles. 

Tho Ghilji women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply by ornament. 
Tho girls, froTn the ago of eight to twenty, 
are not much veiled, but they twist their 
hair, and tie it like a cake, which hangs 
over their forehead and a little below their 
eyebrows. The centre of tho lock (or hairy 
cake) is adorned by a gold or silver coin, 
which, in black hair, shines prettily. This 
is the sign of virginity amongst the Ghilji. 
The women allow tlicir twisted locks to 
hang upon their car.s, and even as far as 
their arms. 

Moorcroft mot with a party of wandering 
Ghilji: their tents wore nothing more than 
fiimsy black blankets, stretched over forked 
i sticks about four feet bigh; within, they 
li.ad some more blankot.s, sacks, and pack- 
saddles, and without, a few loads of mats, 
ropes, and netting, for tlie formation of 
their packages : both jnen and women were 
robust, with strongly m.Trked features.— 
Moorcroft's Travels, Vol. II. p. 3G0. Ma.>sson's 
Joarneys, Vol. II. p. Pj8 to 212. Vottinyers 
Travels, BeloucJilstait and Sind, p. 200, 
Mohun LaVs Tra/vels, p. b23. See Abdali, 
Kaffir, Kalmiik, Kandahar. 

GHIMISAG. Beng. Hjnd. Pharnaccum 
mollugo. Syn. of Mollugo cervcaiia, Ser, 
Moll 11 go spergula. 

GHIK. Hind. Ehnagnus sp. 

GIIINALTTA-PAT. BenPx. Corchorus 
capsularis and 0. olitorius. Linn. Jute. 

GHIRIADAKI, Sans. Cajanus Indicus. 

GHISSA, an atoll island in the Archi¬ 
pelago. See Keffing Island. 

GHTSSARI a wandering blacksmith. 

GIII TRFE. Bassia butyracoa. 

GHI TURAI. Hind. Also ghia tori, 
Luffa pentandra. 

GHODA-SALA. Sans. Iguana. 

GHODASALA. Sans. Mimosa abster- 
gens. 

GHOIAN. Beng. Hind. Arum Wloca- 
sia. 
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GHONDWAN^ 

GHOGRA, a confluent of the river Gan¬ 
ges. Fyzabad and Oudh are built on its 
banks.* It rises N. of Kumaon, in lat., 
30 28,N.,Ion. 80°40,B., probably at between 
17,000 and 18,000 feet. It runs S. E., 33 m., 
S. W., 70 m. j S. E., 12 ra. ; S., 30 m.; S., 
23 m. further j S. E , to Ganges, near Ohu- 
pra,—Length, 600 m. It receives the rivers 
Raptee, 134; Kurnalli, 225; Bhyrvoe, 70; 
Dhauli, 45; Goringuiiga, 60 ni. About 
49,000 sq. ra. are drained by it. Butler 
describes it as navigable for the largest 
class of boats in all seasons. 

GHOL. Hind. Coccinoa Indica. 

GHOLAK. Ak. Euphorbiura. 

GHOLAM. Ar. Hind.Pers, properly ghu- 
1am a youth, a page, a slave. Elliot consider- 
that ia this word we have the origin of the 
English gallant, gallantry,gala, <fcc., Ghulam 
being derived from the Arabic gli’l’m libi- 
diriortus, and hence it signifies a comely 
youth, one chosen as an attendant, or page 
for lus personal endowments. The Spaniards 
borrowed it from the Arabs, and called a 
handsome young man “galana” from which, 
arc derived galante,’’ ‘^galantonr,’^ 
lanteria” all subsequently adopted into the 
European tongues through the influence of 
the amatory poetry of the troubadours. 
In Persia Gholam, is now applied to an 
inferior civil oflicer or policeman, 
answering to a “ cavass” in Turkey. Seve¬ 
ral of these arc attached to each European j 
embassy in Persia. The Shah has also a 
number attached to his person who are call¬ 
ed Golam-i-Sliah: these form a kind of 
body-guard. The Russians use their gho¬ 
lam only for posting purposes, to accom¬ 
pany members of the embassy, and have a 
body of Cossacks for escort. The British 
embassy gholams are used for escort and also 
for posting purposes, as the regular native 
Indian cavalry who used to form the escort 
of the British ambassador was discontinued 
during the mission of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
which lasted from 1812 to 1818. 

Fraser tells us that in Persia, the Koolera- 
gassee is the superior of the slaves. Each of 
the princes, as well as the king, has a certain 
number of confidential troop.s, who act as 
guards, or agents, on all important occasions, 
and who are called “ gholam,” or slaves. 
Elliot Fraser's Journ$]j into Khorasan^ p. 105. 
Ed, Ferrlev's Journ.,, p. 21. 

GHOL-MUHUNEE. Beng. Deeringia 
Indica. 

GHOND. See Gond, India, Kelat, Kond; 
Ku p. 488. 

GBtl^NDWANA. See Gondwanah, Kol, 
Kolij^ p. 636, ^ 


GHOOS. 

GHONGU KURA. Tel. Hibiscus can- 
nabinus. 

GHONI, wheat and barley grain, with¬ 
out husk. 

GHOONT, or Kund is a hill breed of hors¬ 
es, generally small, strongly made, hard- 
mouthed, and sometimes almost unmanage¬ 
able. In ascending hill faces, or passing 
along the declivities of mountains, it is best 
to lot them have their own way, for in an 
intricate passage they often show more saga¬ 
city than the rider ; their common pace is 
a kind of amble, and they stop every now 
and tbeii to breathe, when no application of 
the whip will move them ; they are sure 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a 
precipice, to the terror of the rider; they are 
not so quick in ascending hills as the low 
country horses, but they descend with dou¬ 
ble the speed, and endure great fatigue. 
The ghoont, though a useful animal, 
.seldom carries any burden but a man, the 
total number in Spiti is 295 ; they are bred 
chiefly for sale. They have two breeds, ono 
a small ghoont, never above 12 hands high, 
peculiar to the country; and the other a 
large breed, from 13 to 13| hands high, is 
bought from the Chinese, and usually comes 
from Choomoortee, for a Cliinese ghoont two 
years old, they give a Spiti ghoont four 
years old. All are equally hardy and are 
kept out the whole winter, except the year¬ 
lings, which are housed. During winter the 
ofhoont live on the roots of the stunted 
bushes, and are very expert at scraping the 
snow from off them with their fore feet. 
The breed of ghoont might bo improved 
with a little care. Many are killed during 
winter by wolves and leopards.— Powell 
Handbook. Ca^d.jGerardy Account of Goon- 

awtiVy p. 112. 

GHOOR, a lizard of Guzerat which the 
natives believe to be . poisonous, there are 
two kinds of “ Ghoor” according to native 
report, “ Putlah Ghoor” and “ Chundun 
Ghoor.” So anomalous a creature as a veno¬ 
mous lizard will, however, bo believed in by 
no naturalist, until he has ocular demonstra¬ 
tion of the existence of the poison-apparatus. 
Hardly a snake is caught in India, that is 
not,according to the snake-catcher,the worst 
snake in the country. 

GHOOROOGOO KURA. Tel. Celosia 
albida. Linn. 

GHOOS, is literally a bribe; and no trea¬ 
ty or transaction was ever carried on in 
Rajputanah without this stipulation. So 
sacred w^as the ghoos held,from tyrant usage, 
that the Peshwa ministers, when they ruled 
the destinies of their nation, stipulated that 
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GHORBASTA. 

the ghoos should go to the privy purse.— 
Tod's Bajasthanif Vol. 11. p. 404. 

GHOOSOOL. See Kunawer. 

GHOR, also called Ghoristan, the 
laountaiuous country between Hirat and 
Ghazni. According to Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal, it is a rugged mountainous coun¬ 
try, bounded by the districts of Herat, Far- 
rah, Dawar, Rabat, Kurvvan, and Ghaijis- 
tan, back to Herat, which are all mahemo- 
dan countries. Ghor itself was a country 
of infidels, containing only a few mahome- 
dans and the inhabitants spoke a language 
different from that of Khorasan.— Elliot. 
Elphinstove'8 Oabul Vol. I., p. 244. 

GHORA. Hind. A horse; hence Ghora- 
wala, a horse-keeper, a groom. 

GHORA or Bhutghora, subsequently 
known as Ahmedabad. 

GHORA, is the name of an old and ex¬ 
tinct sircar, which according to the 
register in the Ayeen-i-Akberee,’* con¬ 
tained 39 mehals and yielded a revenue 
amounting to 72,62,780 Dam. 

GHORAGHAT Lit. Horse-ferry. A town 
and zemindari in the Bogra district of Ben¬ 
gal, mentioned in the Ay in Akbari .—Yide 
Oathay II., p. 534. I 

GHORALANJEA. Uria? Tentara. | 
Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, ex¬ 
treme height 30 feet. Circumference 3 feet 
and height from the ground to the inter¬ 
section of the first branch, 10 feet. Used 
for spinning wheels, sugar presses and 
ploughshares, and burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably common .—Captain Macdonald, 

GHORA-MOOG. Beng. Phaseolus sub- 
lobatus. 

GHORBASTA. The climate of Mekran, 
generally, but especially at the level tract 
south of the mountains, is very unhealthy. 
Ghorbusta or Ghorbund occur in Mehran, 
great structures, at times almost bearing 
resemblance to the Cyclopean remains of 
Europe. They are evidently remains of 
a people who occupied or passed through 
the country long prior to the advent of 
the present occupants, who know nothing 
of the builders, or of the uses of the 
buildings, and attribute them to kaflSrs or 
infidels. They are found usually in out 
of the way places, narrow valleys at pre¬ 
sent stony and barren. They are placed 
always on declivities, or across the mouths 
of ravines. Their solidity and size are 
proportioned to the steepness of the declivi¬ 
ty *, but, where there is only a gentle slope 
the walls are narrow, low and slightly built, 
but where the descent is great and the flow 
of water after floods and rains would be 
violent, they are of great thickness and 
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height, and, as seen in the valley beyond 
Baghwana, supported and strengthened by 
buttresses or walls built at right aUgles. 
They always present a scarped face to the 
opposite side, which, when well preserved, is 
levelled off with the surrounding and supe¬ 
rior ground. Those built across the mouths 
of ravines are very solid, and high, and 
usually the builders have taken advantage 
of some mass of rock jutting out as a sort of 
foundation. Those in slopes are never seen 
singly, but always in numbers varying with 
the extent of the ground to be covered, and 
placed in succession one behind the other. 
The intervening ground being levelled is 
thus formed into a succession of terraces. 
They were connected with the irrigation of 
the country. Those built across ravines were 
intended to form tanks for the preservation 
of the waters that came down at irregular 
intervals in floods. Those on slopes, to 
economise the distribution of water; the 
surplus water of' one terrace running over 
and flooding the lower one, depositing as it 
went a layer of surface soil. The ground 
thus levelled, of course, became more valua¬ 
ble, freed from the irregularity and rough¬ 
ness which characterise these narrow stony 
valleys. They are almost confined to the 
provinces of Jhalawan, and are largest and 
most important in the southern and south¬ 
eastern portions of the province.The ancient 
city at Gunjjuk seems of the same date, and 
constructed by the same people. From the 
numbers and position of these structures, 
the people who built them must have been 
extremely numerous; must have felt that 
the country as existing by nature was 
utterly incapable of supporting them; and 
they must have possessed an energy and 
ingenuity which the present races are total¬ 
ly without. It appears probable, nay almost 
certain, that they must have swarmed east¬ 
ward over the mountains from Mekran, 
making their appearance on the south-west 
portion of the table land. Gradually push¬ 
ing eastward and northward, as their num¬ 
bers increased, either rapidly by additions 
from without or more slowly by increase of 
the population from within, they ascended 
to the various valleys as high as Kelat, 
when, discovering the great eastern outlet, 
the Moolla pass, they found an exit by it 
into the plains of India. How long they 
remained on the table land ? from whence 
they originally came ? and over what coun¬ 
tries they eventually distributed, are alike 
mysteries. 

Lieutenant Aytoun, in his Geological Re¬ 
port on a portion of the Belgaum collector- 
ate given in Mr. Carter’s “ Geological Pa- 
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perp on Wektem India,*^ page 392, mentions 
that certain gorges in the hills had been 
artificially bunded and there kadir is a ter¬ 
race cultivating race on the Pulney hills in 
the extreme south of the peninsula. There 
are one or two points of slight resem¬ 
blance between the “ Pelasgi tbe builders 
of the Cyclopean walls of Greece, Italy, &c., 
and the Ghorbasta builders, suggesting 
that they might nave been a kindred people 
with kindred habits. The Pelasgi came 
from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not from 
Syria, not from Assyria, not from Persia, 
but probably from that birth place of 
emigration the tract nerth and north-east of 
Persia. The Ghorbustabuilders probably came 
from the same tract and were not Mokra- 
nees, nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The Pelas¬ 
gi, existed only a few generations in Greece 
(about 250 years) before they were turn¬ 
ed out by the Hellenes ; they must therefore 
have brought with them when they entered 
the country their propensity for building 
massive walls, and commenced their work 
almost immediately on arrival. It was pro¬ 
bably the same with the wall builders of 
Beloochistan, they only remained in the 
country long enough to allow tliem to ex¬ 
tend northward as far as Kelat, when meet¬ 
ing w’ith the Moolla pass, they debouched 
into the plains. Their art was a fully de¬ 
veloped one, before they arrived hero to 
carry it out. The Pelasgi arrived in Greece 
about 1800 B. C. This date seems to accord 
roughly witli the advent of the unknown 
people into Jlialawan. 

The Ghorba.sta buildings differ considera¬ 
bly, however ; for when compared with tlie 
Cyclopean remains, they are slight, most 
roughly executed, and insignificant; yet 
they evince alike instinct and habit in two 
racc.s which probably came originally from 
the .same region.— Dr. Cook in No. VI, Bom- 
h(( 1 / j\[odical Transacfioiis . 

GIIORBAOn. Hind. Acorus calamus. 

GHOR-BAND. A valley separated from 
Koh-i-darnan, by a hill range stretching from 
the Hindoo-Kush , it contains many ancient 
remains. The Shir wan tribe occupy it. See 
Ghorbasta, Kelat, p. 489, 490. Khyber, 
p. 520. 

GHORCHQRHA, also ghorcbarlia. A 
sub-division of the Coormeo tribe. The 
literal meaning of tho word, if rightly spelt, 
is a horse-man, but Elliot is not sure that 
there may not be some connexion between 
them and tbe Koorcluirra whom Tod puts 
down in Chund Bardai’s list of the royal 
races,— Elliot. 

GHORESUNN, Beng. also Maostapat. 
Beng. Corchorus olitorius, Sunn hemp. 
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GHORI. Hind. White cornelian. 
GHORIBUND. SeeKohistan.^ 
GHORKA. A people inNepalsaid to bo of 
mixed origin, a brave and fierce race, by the 
Chinese called Ku-ru Ka-li. There can be no 
doubt of the warlike character of theGhorka. 
Not only are they brave and skilful soldiers, 
but, for a barbarous nation, they are won¬ 
derfully advanced in tho art of fabricating 
the implements of war : they cast their own 
ordnance, manufacture their own muskets, 
short, powder, aud cartridge-boxes ; in fact, 
every instrument or weapon used in civiliz¬ 
ed warfare is manufactured in Nepaul, often 
clumsily enough, but the mere fact of their 
being capable of being used, and used with 
effect, is highly creditable to the ingenuity 
of the Ghorka. Tl»e Ghorka are the con¬ 
querors of Nepiiul, and now compose the 
army; they have grants of land called jag- 
hires, on which they live when not actually 
on service. They are a handsome and in¬ 
dependent race, priding themselves upon not 
beink able to do anything but fight; and 
have a free and sometimes noble carriage 
like tho Tyrolese. The Ghurka, and Bhutani, 
on the East, and the Labuli and Kanawari 
on tho we.st, dwelling amongst tile valleys 
of the Aimalaya, are, according to Cunning¬ 
ham, mixed races, between the Bliot family 
of Tibet and the hindu race of the south. 
CunniiKjliam., Oliphant. 

GIIORLA. Hind, Gugaira, a wooden 
implement used in the pi'ocess of making 
sajji or barilla. 

GHORA-PACHAR. See Sat-dhara. 

GHOR-PIIAR. Dik. Iguana. See 
Guana. 

GHORPHARA. a powerful Mahratta 
family, who hold lands at Gunjundurghur, 
Sondur, Madhol, and Akulkoto The 
derive their name from tlio Ghorphar, or 
Iguana, from a tradition that the founder 
of the family scaled and took a fortress by 
its meaii.s. 

GHORAPUCAR. a river of Bhopal. 

GHORUMBA. Hind. Cucumis colo- 
cynthis. 

GHOS. Beng. Luffa pentandra and L. 
actuangula. 

G’HOSEB, also g’hosi, herdsmen. They 
are said to bo descended from the Ahir race. 
Most of them have now been converted to 
mahomodanisra ; indeed, tbe name is gene¬ 
rally considered, according to the diction¬ 
aries, to be exclusively applied to mahomedan 
milkmen. The name is derived from a 
Sanscrit word signifying a cattle-pen. The 
eastern G’liosi who havo been converted 
arc called Bundco G’hosi. In many parts 
of the country, as in Delhi, the Ghosi are 
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those who trade in milk, without any refer¬ 
ence to their caste or religion. 

GHOStTA. Sans., from goosh, to sound. 

GHOTA-MAR. Hind. A kiiig iisher. 

GHOUL. PfcRs. Turk., according to 
superstitious belief in Persia, a fair woman 
of about 20 years of age that preys at 
night on dead bodies. The Ghoul or “ De¬ 
mons of the Desert;” are also described as 
a hideous race, that sometimes haunt ceme¬ 
teries, and particularly infest a dreary tract 
in the North of Persia, not far from Tehran; 
bearing the portentous name of Malek-al- 
mout darrah, or “ Valley of the Angel of 
Death.” 

GHRITA KAUSIKA. See Hindu. 

GHRITO-KOMARI. Beng. Aloe In- 
dica.— Hoyle, From which an efficient sub¬ 
substitute for our Pharmacopaoial aloes may 
be obtained. 

GHUBBER. A largo mountain mass be¬ 
tween Tank and Bunnoo, protruding into 
the plains, infested by a predatory tribe, 
named Mithani, who are perpetually at feud 
with the Waziri. 

GHUGLAT. Hind. Chloroxylon du- 
pada. 

GHUJBAI. Hind. Pushtu; also Gira, 
Alnus nepalensis, Himalayan alder. 

GHULABI-JAM. Duk. Eugenia jambos. 

GHULAB SING, a maharajah of Kash¬ 
mir, a Dogra raj put, died on the 2nd Aug. 
1867. 

GHUMBRA. Hind. Phlomis indica. 

GHUNCHI. Hind. Abrus prccatorius. , 

GHUNDA-BELA, Hind. Andropogon | 
citratum. 

GHUNDASARIT. Duk. Santalum al¬ 
bum. 

GHUNGOL also Gliangol. The name 
of the water lily wliich produces the cele¬ 
brated Nelofar or lotus flower. It yields 
a greenish fruit about the size of an orange 
the seeds of which are eaten by the poorer 
classes.— Hlliot. 

GHUNGRU. Hind. Bells. 

GHUNIA. Tel. Salvadora Persica.— 
Llnn. 

GHUNNY BAGS arc made from the 
reticulated fibre of tbo Abolmoschus ficul- 
neus also from the Sunn and Jute. 

GHUNTA. B.^Na Bignonia suaveolens. 
GHUNTEOH PATOOLEE. Uria ? A 
tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 
22 feet. Circumference l| feet, and height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet Used occasionally for 
axletrees and rafters but chiefly for fire¬ 
wood, the tree being rather common.— Cajpt. 
Macdcnahh 

GHUNU. Beng Cyperus rotuudus. I 
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GHURASKE. Hind. Dodoneea Bar¬ 
man niana. 

GHURB. Hind. Populus ciliata. 

GHUREE also Ghari. An hour; or 
the instrument for measuring time. As a 
revenue word, it is applied to the sub¬ 
division of a village ; thus, Khundeegawn in 
Delhi is divided into 144 Langree, eaksli 
Langree containing 8 Ghuroe.— Elliot. 

GHUR-GHINA. See Kelat, p. 492, 

GHURGHUREA— ? Corchorus olito- 

IMUS. 

GHURGHUSHTAT. Hind , or Manda- 
la, Pushtu, Amygdalus persica, the peach. 

GHURI GHENZA. Tel. Seeds of 
Abrus preoatorius. 

GHURJISTAN. The correct orthogra¬ 
phy of this name according to Yakut and 
others is Gharjistan or Gharshistan. Yakut 
says it is bounded on the west by Hirat, 
east by Ghor, north by Merv, and south by 
Ghazni. The ruler of the country was 
called Shar, and from this title the land 
was so called Gharju-o-Shar. The Merv-rud 
waters the country, and its chief towns aro 
Bashin and Surmin, but tho Shar generally 
dwells at a town in the hills called Bilkau. 
Elliot. 

GHURKANI. See India, p. 336. 

GHURKA. See Ghorka, Kazzilbash. 

GHURRA, a water pot, for fetching 
water either of earthen ware, brass or 
copper. 

GHURUGU KURA. Tel. Colosia al- 
bida. 

GHURUMBA. Hind. Cucumis colo- 
cynthis. 

GHURUSH. Hind. Phaseolus torosus. 

GHURWAL. See Gurhwal; India, p. 322. 

GHUSSUN, Auah. Branch of a tiee, 

GHUZ, Hind, Tamarix orientalis. Sco 
Gbaz. 

GHUZHBE, Hind. Planfcago major; 
Alnus, sp. 

GHWA, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 

GH WANZiA, Hind. Crataegus oxyacantha. 

GHWARACHERAI Hind. Quercus ilox. 

GHWARDZA Hind. Pushtu, Crataegus 
oxyacantha. 

GHWAREJA, Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

GHWARESHTAI, Hind. Amygdalus 
Persica. 

GHWARGA, Hind. Arundo donax. 

GHWIYANHind. SeeGuyan. 

GHYRUN, also Zahar-mora. Duk.* Be- 
zoar. 

GIAH-SURKH-GUL. Hind. Anagallis 
cocrulea. 

GIAM. Hind. Cedrus deodara. 

GIAN. Hind. Premna mucronata. 
GIANHAN. Hind. Elseagnus conferta. 
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GIASHUK. Hind. Juniperus com¬ 
munis. 

GIBBEL. Ar. a mountain. See Gab'l; 

jm. 

GIBBON. See Simiadao. 

GIBRALTAR, in lat. 36=^ 7' N., long. 5^ 
21* W., ’was captured from the Spaniards in 
the year 711 and it remained in possession of 
the Arabs till the early part of the four¬ 
teenth century, when the Spaniards retook 
it, but lost it again in 1333 ; it was then 
held by the Arabs until its second recovery 
by the Spaniards in 1402. On the 24th 
July 1704, it was suddenly assailed and 
captured by the British under Sir George 
Rookej the garrison being small and un¬ 
prepared for defence. The Spaniards, occa¬ 
sionally assisted by the French, have since 
made various attempts to recapture the 
place, but without success. Burton says 
Gibraltar, is Jebal-ul-Tarikh ; and “Mt. 
Ethne that 3nen cleiJcn Mu ante Gy belle ” is 
“Monte Gibello,” the mountain, par excel¬ 
lence.— FUgrl'iiLafjG to Mcccaliy Vol. 
I., p. 325. 

GIBSON, Alexander, M. D., born at Law- 
rencebirk, October 1800, was a Medical ofli- 
cer of tho H. E. I. Co.’s Mercantile Navy, 
from 1821 to 1824, during which he visited 
Bombay, Calcutta, Clilna, and many islands 
of the Archipelago. In 1825, through the 
influence of Joseph JIume, he was appointed 
to the Bombay Medical Establishment, and 
served throughout tho Burmese war as flag 
Surgeon, to Sir John Hayes. He was 
from 1837 to 18(30, Conservator of Forests. 
His contributions to science were 

On Indigenous Products which may be 
applied to use in India in supersession of 
the more costly supplies obtained from 
Europe. Lithographed 1837. 

On the Medical Topography of Guzerat 
in Vol. 1st of Bombay Medical Transactions. 

Description of the Method of Breeding 
and Rearing Leeches in Western India, do. 

Remarks on tho Climate, Productions and 
Diseases of the Deck an, Vol. 2nd of do. 

Sundry Papers in the Transactions of tho 
Horticultural Society of Western India for 
1838-39 and 40, among which is an account 
of a simple process for the manufacture of 
Raw or Muscovado Sugar. 

Suggestions for extending the cultivation 
of tisefal and ornamental plants in India. 
Pabjished by order of Earl Aukland, 1841. 

fieport of Trials on the powers of Bramas 
p^ress as applied in tho extraction of oils. 
Trans, of Calcutta Hort. Soo. June 1843. 

Practical Remarks on the cultivation of 
Senna, Calcutta Her. Soc. Trans. Aug. 1843. 
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Forest and Garden Reports, 1840 to 1850, 
Transactions of tho Agri. and Hor. Society 
of Western India 1852. This work^has 
numerous misprints. 

Hand Book on Indian Forestry comprising 
descriptions and details of management of 
teak forests together with an account 
(drawn up for the guidance of Departments) 
of tho forest trees of western India—their 
localities, qualities, &c., with remarks on tho 
planting of road trees. 

Ho traced the Kino extract exported from 
Malabar to be the produce of Pterocarpus 
marsupiam of tho Western Ghats. 

He began the culture of Hyosciamus now 
extensively grown for tho supply of tho 
medical stores. 

Tho introduction of the oflleinal senna as 
a growth in the Bombay Presidency was 
eliucted by him. 

Ho established at the district gardens in 
the Deckan, a manufactory for the suppljr 
of numerous oils and extracts for tho medi¬ 
cal stores, the oils being extracted by means 
of tlie hydraulic press, the District Gar¬ 
dens nearly paid their expenses by means of 
the supplies made. 

Memoir on tho forest preserves or shikar- 
gahs in Sind, printed along with tho Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers on Sind, dated 1848. 

On the products of the Bassla and some 
other trees, printed in Sir W. J. Hooker’s 
Journal for February and March 1852. 

On the medical properties of tho bark of 
Alstonia scholaris Pharmaceutical Journal 
of London, March and April 1852. 

This oilicer had been much employed in 
forests where malaria is of a very deadly 
character and being asked what precautions 
he had generally taken, ho replied— 

To sleep as much as possible with the 
head entirely covered. 

To bo in motion cither marching or mov- 
' ing about at work at thoso hours when 
malaria is deemed to be most active, viz., 
from 3 to 7 A, M. 

When marching in such forests at early 
morn—to tako care always to breathe 
through repeated folds of cloth extending 
over the mouth and above the nostrils. • 

To avoid afternoon marches as the system 
becomes thereby exhausted and open to tho 
reception of malaria after nightfall. 

He is of opinion that with caro as to these 
several particulars, forests may be traversed 
with comparative safety even at tho most 
deadly seasons. 

GHI-CHANGI. Tel. Celastrua monta- 
na, Boxb, W. A. & W. Ic. 

GIDAR. Hind. Jackal. 
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GIDAR-DAK. Hind. Cissus carnosa, 
Safferetia oppositifolia ; PrunuB padns. 

GIDAR-KI-TAMAKU, of Shahpnr, 
literally jackal’s tobacco, Phiiiphcea calo- 
tropidis, Heliotropium enropaaum, Verbas- 
cum thapsus. See Philipooa, 

GIDARMAR, H. a vagrant and thief in 
upper India, (lit. a jackal killer.)— Wilson. 

GIDI. Hind. Francoonria crispa. 

GIDIA. H. a class of vagrants and thieves 
in Upper India. 

GIDDA JONNA. TEii. var. of Sorghum 
vulgaris. Lit. short or low sorghum.— Fers, 

GIDDARKUMB, Hind, a fibre. 

GIDUGUDU. Tel. Lasearia tomentosa. 
Roxh. 

GIGANTIC COCK. Sec Phasianidm. 

GIGANTIC SWALLOW-WORT. Eng. 
Calotropis gigantea.— Ii>. Bronm. 

GIGARTINA LICHENOIDES.The whole 
thallus of the Ceylon moss is sometimes 
imported from Ceylon, and used in Britain 
for dressing silk goods.— O'Shaughnessy^ 
p. 6fi8. See Ceylon moss. Edible Sea-weed. 
Gigartina etnax. 

GIGARTINA TENAX. 

Gracillaria epinosa. | Agar-Agar. 

The Chinese people collect this sca-weed 
on the coast to a great extent using it in tho 
arts and also for food. It afterds an excel¬ 
lent material for glues and varnishes. It 
is simply boiled and the transparent glue 
obtained is brushed upon a porous kind of 
paper called “ sha-chi” which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a 
size for stiftbning silks and gauze, and is 
extensively employed in the manufacture 
of lanterns and in the preparation of paper 
for lattices and windows. This and other 
kinds of fuel are boiled down to a jelly by 
the islanders on tho soutli and extensively 
used for food, it is known in commerce un¬ 
der the name of agar-agar. It is also made | 
into a sweet glutinous jelly, called in Can- | 
ton, Wong-loung-fan, which is used as a 
sweetmeat, and sold on stalls in the streets. 
It is brought from Now Holland and New 
Guinea and other adjacent island.s: between 
400 and 500 pcculs are imported annually 
by the Chinese at a prime cost of from one to 
two dollars per pccul. Its cheapness and 
admirable qualities as a paste render it 
worthy the attention of other countries; 
when cooked with sugar, it resembles 
calf’s foot jelly. Of the three kinds of 
agar-agar sent to the Exhibition of 18G2, 
from Malacca, the first quality was from 
a sort of Tripe do Roche, an edible 
sea-weed which grows on the rocks that ai^e 
covered by the tide. It is much used for 
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making a kind of jelly which is highly 
esteemed both byEuropeans, and Natives for 
the delicacy of its flavour and is exported to 
China, at 19s per 133^ lbs. The agar-agar 
of the 2 ad quality from Macassar and the 
Celebes is an edible sea-weed collected on the 
submerged banks in the neighbourhood of 
Macassar by tho Baju Laut or Sea Gypsies, 
for exportation toChinaat 12s.6d.perl33|lbs. 
The agar-agar of Singapore is collected on 
the reefs and rocky suWerged ledges in the 
neighbourhood of Singapore, and constitute.s 
the bulk of the cargoes of the Chinese Junks 
on their return voyages. It is much used as 
a size for stiffening silks, and for making jel¬ 
lies. The quantity shipped from Singapore 
is about 10,000 pecnls annually.—Though 
deserving of being better known,it does not 
appear to be an article of Indian import, or, 
if so,it is brought in under some other name. 
— Kon'hle A, Morrison, Exhih. Jur, Tlp.]ports 
and Catalogue. Simmonch. Tomlinson. 
WiUlani's Middle Kingdom p. 275. See 
1 Euchemia spinosa: Gracillaria tenax. 
Fucus tenax. Plocaria Candida. Edible 
sea-weed. 

GIHAIN, or gihen. Hind. Ela3agnus con- 
ferta. 

GIHON, or Oxus. The Arian race, accord- 
; ing to Bunsen (IV. 487) emigrated out of the 
sources of tho Oxus (Gihon) or Jaxartos, 
B. C. 11,000 to 10,000, and (IV. 491.), 
about B. C. 7,250 to 5,000, tho Arians 
separated into Kelts, Armenians, Irenians, 
Greeks, Slaves, Germans. 

GIHON. A ravine, commencing at tho 
upper part of Gihon, a little to the west¬ 
ward of the city cnstle, and running at tho 
foot of the western walls, is called the 
“Valley of Gihon or Rephain,” though the 
word trench or ditch would convey a more 
correct idea of its appearance. As it winds 
round the southern foot of Zion it widens, 
and is called the valley of Hinnom.— 
Robinson's Trav. Falest. and Syria, Voh. I, 
p. 105. 

GILA. Hind. Acacia scandens. 

GILA GADDI. Tel. Coix barbata.— 
Roxh. 

GILA-GACH. Beng. Eiitada pusoetha.-— 
D. a 

GILx\ G OR ANT A. Tel. Crotalaria ver¬ 
rucosa. 

GILAKA CHETTU. Tel. Crotalaria. 

GILAKARA. Tel. Cumin seed. 

GILAM and Siras are on tho coast of 
Laristan. Gilam appears to be the Ha of 
Arrian. But we can scarcely suppose it 
the Ghilan, which Hamdallah Cazvini enu¬ 
merates among the islands of the gulf, sub- 
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ject to the Persian government.•^Omeley's 
TramU^ Vol. I, p. 174. Nearchus, p. 375. 
Seo.ed. 1807. 

GILARPATR. Hind. Laminaria sac- 
cbarina. 

GILAS. Hind. Cerasus communis. C. 
vulgaris, a kind of cherry. 

GILA TIGE. Tel. Entada pusoefclia.— 
D. 0. Mimosa scandons.— RoxL, 

GIL-ARMINL Buk. Hin. Pers. Bole 
armenian. 

GILBOAN OR DUIVEH ISLAND, two 
miles distant from and on the east coast of 
Java, is in lat. 8° 2' S. and long. 114® 31' 
15" E. It is small and vStepp.— HorsBurah- 

GILEAD BALSAM, Royle, in his Hima- 
layan Botany, mentions that the Balsamo- 
dendron (Amyris) Gilcadeuse or Terebin- 
theo), or Balsam of Gilead-tree, kiiown 
in the East by the name of Balcssan, has 
long been accounted one of the riches of 
Arabia, whence or from Abyssinia, its 
native country, according to Bruce, it was 
at an early period taken into Syria. It has 
also been introduced into the Botanic Gar¬ 
den at Calcutta as well as into the Peninsu¬ 
la of India. See Balaam, Balsamodcndron. 

GILEAD FIR, Abies bulsamea Sec 
Balsam. 

GILERU. Hind. Crysthrina arborcs- 
cens. 

GILGIT. A territory in Central Asia, 
in lat. 35® N., and long. 74® E., 'J’ho Indus 
river runs through it from N. E. to S.W. It 
is on the southern declivity of the Hindu 
Kush, between Chitral on the west, Jind 
Baltistan (Little Tibet) on the cast. In the 
Bunnu valley there are races intermixed, of 
whom may bo noticed tho Durdu of 
Gilgit and Chulas. According to Burnes, 
the mir of Badakhshan, the chief of 
Darwaz in the valley of tlie Oxus, 
and the chiefs eastward of Darvvaz who 
occupy the provinces of Kulub, Shughnan 
and Wakkan, north of the Oxus, also the hill 
states of Chitral, Giljit and Iskardo are all 
held by chiefs who claim a Grecian descent. 
The whole of the princes who claim descent 
from Alexander are Tajik who inhabited 
the country before it was overrun by Turki 
or Tartar tribes. To the west beyond Balti 
the people of Astor, Gilgit and Hunza- 
Nager speak different dialects of Dardu, 
while the Kashmir people have their own 
peculiiar language. The Balti people of 
Little Tibet, say that Ladak, Iskardo, Kho- 
palu, Punk Nagyr, Gilgit and Astor are 
distinct Tibets, Burnes^ Bokhara, See Kabul, 
Kush, Ladak, Sikh, Tibet. 

6 ILGITI. Hind, A kind of wheat. I 


GILLAB. 

GIL’HRI-MAR. Hind. Aquila penna- 
ta, Gwel. literally squirrel killer 

GIL-I-ABRORSHI. a rough, hard, not 
brittle, pink earth, only used in native medi¬ 
cine. Properly speaking, a deposit from 
a mineral spring containing sulphur, the 
sediment is collected and made into little 
cakes, but the ‘‘ Hassan dhupordinarily 
! seen in the bazaar is a mere imitation, con¬ 
sisting of some earthy clay mixed with 
ground sulphur and formed into cakes, call¬ 
ed probably Moses’ Stone, from its lamellar 
structure, as if the tables of the laws, given 
on Sinai, had been on slate tablets. 

GILIA ACHlLLIHilFOLIA. Beautiful 
annuals of easy cultivation, may bo grown 
either in the flower garden, or in pots 
during and after the rains, easily propagated 
by seed in any light soil.— Riddell. 
GIL-I-FARSI. Hind. A pink earth. 
GIL-I-IRMANI, Armenian bole, not 
now used in European medicine, but former¬ 
ly so employed, and still used by natives. 
Powell. 

GIL-l-KHARDYA. A red earth. 
GIL-I-KtHIA. A soft laminated, nearly 
white clay, resembling chalk in appearance, 
hence probably the name. — Poirr?Zi. 

GIL-I-MAKHTUM. A soft, rough, irre¬ 
gular, variegated marl, containing clay, deep¬ 
ly colored by peroxide of iron, mixed with 
nearly white carbonate of lime.— Powell^ 
GIL-I-MULTANI. Fuller’s earth. A soft 
laminated white or pale yellow earth ; used 
by the natives for cleaning their hair, and in 
medicine. 

GIL-I-SAFED. Pers. Chalk, Calcis 
carbonas. 

GIL-I-ZARD. A pale yellow, tough, lami¬ 
nated earth, intermediate in color between 
geru and gil-i-multani, but resembling both 
in appearance .—* Powell, 

GILL, Major Robert, an officer of the 
Madras army, who devoted nearly twenty 
years of his life to copying and photograph¬ 
ing the pictures in tlie caves of Ellora and 
Adjunta. His devotion, in dwelling in such 
lonely spots as in tho ravine of Adjunta is 
unparalleled in modern times. 

GILLAR. Hind. Goitre. 

GILLAR PATR, Hind, a sea-weed lami¬ 
naria, used as a drug, for goitre. It is obtain¬ 
ed solely via Yarkand,from the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Five or six maunds are import¬ 
ed. The word “ patr,” is a leaf. Dr. Martin 
Honigberger refers gillur-ka-Puttar to Lami¬ 
naria sacebarina, and alludes to a belief that 
it is found in a salt lake in Thibet; adding 
that some English physicians maintain it is 
brought from the Caspian Sea. He says it is 
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useful in scrofulous ulcers in horses. Powell 
Eandhook Econ, Prod. Pwijah, p. 8. 

GILLESPIE, General,aBritishofficer who 
by a rapid advance from Arcot relieved 
Vellore when siezed by rebel Madras troops 
in 1807. Ho afterwards commanded the force 
which captured Java. He was killed on the 
30th October 1814 in the Gurkha war at the 
assault of Nalapani. 

GILOLO, one of the Molucca Islands. 
Its north end is in about Lat. 2® 23' N. It 
has high bold land, with three remarkable 
peaks, and it has a long mountainous 
coast. The indigenes live in the north 
of the island. They arc radically distinct 
from all the Malay race. Their stature, 
their features, as Avell as their dispositions 
and habits are almost the same as those of 
the Papuan. Their hair is semi-Papuan, 
neither straight, smooth and glossy like all 
true Malays, nor so frizzly and woolly as the 
perfect Papuan type, but alway crisp, waved 
and rough, such as often occurs among 
the true Papuan but never among the Ma¬ 
lay. Their colour alone is often exactly 
that of the Malay, or oven lighter. Of course 
there has been intermixture, and individuals 
are occasionally seen whom it is difficult to 
classify, but in most cases, the large some¬ 
what aquiline nose with elongated apex, the 
tall* stature, the waved hair, bearded Aice, and 
hairy body, as well as the less reserved man- | 
ner and louder voice unmistakingly pro¬ 
claim the Papuan type. Here is the exact 
boundary between the Malay and Papuan 
race. It is only in the northern peninsula 
that these Papuan indigenes exist, the whole 
of the rest of the island with Batchiaii and | 
the other islands westward being exclusively | 
inhabited by Malay tribes like those of I 
Tornate and'Jhdore. This would seem to iudi- 
cato that the Alfuro are a comparatively 
recent immigration and that they have come 
from the north or east, perhaps from some 
of the islands of the Pacific, though it is 
difficult to understand wliy so many fertile 
islands should possess no iudigenes. The 
Galela race are natives of a district 
in the extreme north of Gilolo, hut 
they are groat wanderers over tlie Archi¬ 
pelago. They are a very line race, remarka¬ 
bly energetic and industrious, of light com¬ 
plexion, tall and with Papuan features, 
coming near to the drawings and descrip¬ 
tions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti and 
Owyhee. They build large and roomy pra- 
hu with outriggers, and settle on any coast 
or island they take a fancy for. They catch 
turtle and tripang, hunt deer and wild pigs, 
dry the moat, cut down the forest and 
plant rice or maize. The people of Gilolo are 
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called Alfura, Professor Bikmore however, 
states they are strictly of theMalay type, and 
have not the dark skin and frizzly hair 
of the Alfura of Ceram and Buru, though 
representatives of that people may exist in 
Gilolo. The population of Gilolo are sup¬ 
posed to be 75,000, all but 5,000 of them are 
under the sultan of Ternate. BiJiMoro 313. 
Horshurgh. Wcillace^ 13 405. See Pul o 
Gasses: Syang ; Waygiou, Weoda Islands, 
Wutsan. 

GILO, also Sat. gilo, Hind. Tinospora 
cordifolia. 

GILUGUDU. Tol. Casearia tomentosa 
— Roxh. 

GILYAK, a race on the lower Amur with 
Mongol features, but their language is differ¬ 
ent from the Tungusian dialects along the 
river. According to llinso, polyandry* pre¬ 
vails amongst the Smerenkur GOyak, and 
the women are treated witli the greatest in¬ 
dulgence. Only those skilled in the art of 
the needle, however, need expect to get mar¬ 
ried.— Ravensiern's Russians, p391. 

GIMA. Beng. Lady’s bed straw, Ery- 
throoa centauroides. 

GIMEER. See Kush or Cush. 

GIN. Hind. Ehretia aspei^a. 

GINDING. The name given to a land 
wind in East Java, occasioned by the S. E. 
monsoon blowing right over the land through 
the gap at Klakka, 1,000 feet above the sea, 
between the Jyang and Tengger mountains 
8,000 and 9,000 feet high. 

GINDSHI. Jav. Ganjah. 

GINGARU. Hind. Crai-oegus crcnulata. 

GINGEE. A town and fort 35 miles N. W. 
of Pondicherry. In the contests between the 
rival French and British, and rival Mahratta 
and Mahomedan princes, Gingee and neigh¬ 
bourhood were frequently scones of strife, but 
it long continued a French possession. In the 
l7th and 18th century it was taken by Sivaji, 
was attacked by Aurengzob, storinedby the 
French, but finally occupied by the British. 
ThoFrench obtained the grant of Pondicherry 
in 1674, from a rajali of Girigeo,who ackiiow^ 
lodged the king of Narsinga as his superior; 
but this latter was, at the same time, de¬ 
pendent on Visiapor. Sevajee took possession 
of Gingee about the year 1G77, and con¬ 
firmed the above grant in 1 680 .—RennelVs 
Memoir, p. Ixxxi. 

GINGELLY OIL. 

Jiritcb, Ar. I Kurit; Sehuk, Pers. 

Mita-tel, Tibka-tol, Guz. | Nall-eiinai, Tam. 

Mitha Til-ka-tel, Hind. | Manebi-auna, Tel. 

Gingelly oil is expressed from the seed of 
the Sesamnm oriontale. It is largely ex¬ 
ported from India to Europe where it is sold 
as olive oil. 
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GINGELLY SEED. Sesamum Seed. 

Suragum, Ar. I Taila, Sans. 

Ellu, Can. | Yellu, , Tam. 

Til, Jingelly. Guz. Hind. I Nuwulu, Tel. 

Kunjod, Pers. | 

The sesamum is extensively cultivated 
in Southern Asia, for the oil expressed from 
the seed, which are slightly oval, small, 
tasteless ’and inodorous. There are two 
varieties distinguished, black, and white or 
yellow, which possess the same properties, 
aud in commerce are met with both in a 
mixed and separate state. Gingclly seed is 
largely exported to England and France. 
This oil is perhaps consumed to a greater 
extent than any other by the Natives of 
India, and is second only to cocoanut oil in 
its importance as an article of commerce. 
It is extensively^’ cultivated throughout the 
wliolo of the Madras Presidency, and the 
seed and oil have been exported as follows :— 
Glngelly Seed. 

Year 1847-48. Year 1848-49. 

Qr. 17,518 ...Ks l,60,13t Qr. 8,594... Rs. 1,02,726 
Year 1849-50. Year 1850-51 

Cwt. l,44,125Rs.299,4l2 Cwt.2,27,779.lls.4,37,185 
Year 1851-52. Year 1852-53. 

Cwt. 1,09,414 Rs. 3,02,559 Cwfc.2,51,613.113.5,31,664 

Guifjelly Oil. 

Year 1847-48. Year 1848-49. 

Ql, 19.520-Rs. 14,766 Gl. 14,686-Rs. 11,535 

Year 1849-50 Year 1850-51. 

Gl. 52,721-Rs. 36,294 Gl, 77,262-Rs. 48,605 

Year 1851-52. Year 1852-53. 

Gl. 46,196-Rs 26,722 Gl. 72,607-Rs. 43,608 

Of the gingelly seed exported in 1852-53 
the United Kingdom received cwt. 12,713— 
Ceylon, cwt. 590—France, cwt. 2,87,225— 
Pogue, cwt. 741 —Bombay, cwt. 113— 
Malacca, cwt. 33 and Travancoro, cwt. 148. 
Of the quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) export¬ 
ed in the .same year—gals. 42,043 were ship¬ 
ped to the United Kingdom—gals. 2,9G3 to 
Ceylon—gals. 4,232 to Mauritius and Bour¬ 
bon—gals. 19,698 to Pegu—gals. 46 to 
Bengal—gals. 27 to the French (Indian) 
ports, and gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The great 
disparity of color observed in the specimens 
of this oil is attributed to the mode of 
preparation. The method sometimes adopt¬ 
ed is that of throwing tho fresh seeds, 
withont any cleansing proces.s, into the 
common mill, and expressing in tho usual 
way. The oil thus becomes mixed with 
a large portion of the coloring matter 
of the epidermis of the seed, and is nei¬ 
ther so pleasant to tho eye, nor so 
agreeable to the taste, as that obtained by 
first repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
water, or by boiling them, for a short time, 
until the whole of the reddish brown color¬ 
ing matter is removed, aud the seeds have 


become perfectly white. They are then 
dried in the sun, and the oil expressed as 
usual. This process yields 40 to 44 per 
cent, of a very pale straw-colored sweet¬ 
smelling oil, an excellent substitute for olive 
oil. Ill India, tlie oil is chiefly used^ in 
cookery, in anointing the person, for making 
soap, and for burning in lamps. In Eng¬ 
land, it is chiefly used for the manufacture 
of soap, and for burning in table-lamps, for 
which it is better suited than cocoanut oil, 
owing to the lower temperature at which it 
congeals. Its value inEngland( January 1856) 
£47-10 per ton. In diflerent parts of the Ma¬ 
dras Presidency tho price of this oil varies 
from Rs. 1-5-0 to Rs. 6-0-0 per maund of 
25 lbs. In S. Arcot it is procurable at Rs. 
27-12-5 per candy. The prices per maund of 
this oil, at the undermentioned stations, for 
the quarter ending 3lst October 1854, were 
as follows :— 


Arcot, . - - 

RS. 

3 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Madura, - - 

RS. A. 

5 8 

8 

0 

A 

Bangalore,- - 

3 

7 

3 

Mangalore, 

4 1 

Bollary, - - 

3 

2 

0 

Nagpore, - - 

Palamcottali, - 

1 12 

Berhamporc, - 

2 

‘8 

0 

4 12 

U 

Cannanoro, 

6 

0 

0 

Paulgbaut, 

3 7 

0 

Caddapah, 

2 

13 

0 

Sainulcotta, • 

2 10 

8 

Jauluah, - - 

2 

6 

0 

1 Secunderabad, 

2 3 

11 

Jubbulpore, - 

1 

5 

0 

1 Trichinopoly, - 

4 1 

8 

Madras, • - 

3 

14 

0 1 

Vellore, - - 

3 14 

0 

Masulipatam, - 

3 

0 

0 1 

1 Vizagapatam, - 

3 2 

0 


Second sort Gingelly Oil is erroneously 
called “ Rape,” (Kbarasanee yelloo), is 
from the red seeded variety. In Tanjore, it 
is procurable at Rs. 3-0-0 per maund. 
Ill Rajalimundry the two varieties of sesa- 
mura are cultivated for the sake of the oil. 
The best gingelly seed plant, is sown in the 
month of March, after the rice crop, and is 
irrigated twice, once at sowing, and once 
afterwards. The seed which is black, and 
is called 1st sort gingclly, from the fact 
I of its yielding the largest percentage of oil, 

I ripens in May, and rolls’ at the rate of Rs. 

I 60 per candy of 500 lbs. The oil obtained 
1 from both varieties, sells at the same price, 
viz., Rs. 2-14-6 to 3 per maund of 25 lbs. 
according to quality. The 2nd sort of gingelly 
is sown in June, and produces a red seed. 
The plant although a little larger resembles 
in most respects the former, it has, however, 
a somewhat longer leaf, and tho flower dif¬ 
fers a shade or two in color. A candy of 
500 lbs. of this seed sells at Rs.57-8-0. The 
price of the oil is tho same as that of gin¬ 
gelly. This seed has of late been exported 
to France, in consequence of which the pre¬ 
sent price is double what it was three 
years ago. It will have been seen that of 
this small annual plant there are two or 
three varieties.—M. E. o/1855. 
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GINGEMBRB. Fb. Ginger. 

GINGER. 

Zingebil, Ar. (dry), Hind. 

Jahofcub, Bali. Zenzero, It. 

Green Ada, Bkno. Jasiakiug also jait, Jav. 

Green Khyeng-kliyuk Zingiber, . Lat. 

also (dry) khyeng- Sapadaa alsoAlya, Malay 

dsoiii, BuiiM. Alia? Maleal. 

Sunty, Can. Zunjebil, Peus. 

Soiit, Duk. Gengivro, Port. 

Gember, Dut. lubir, Bls. 

Gxngembre, Fk. Sunthi, Sans. 

Ingwer, Geh, Inghuru, Singh. 

Adruk (green), Jengibre, Sp. 

Sunt (dry), Guz. Ageiijibro, „ 

Zinjabil, also, Ada, Inji (green) Sliukku,TAii. 

Adrak, (green), Sont, Shonti, Tel. 

The ginger-plant., Zinziber officinale, 
belongs to the natural order, Zinziberaceoo, 
and is cultivated in the tropical regions of j 
Asia, America, and Africa. It grows in all 
parts of India, and is generally cultivated in 
gardens,being sown about the commencement 
of the rains, and taken up in eight or nine 
months, though sometimes left iu the ground 
forthefollowing year. Ginger is sown at the 
commencement of the rains, in beds of about 
six feet square, and in a rich cultivated soil. 
The planting consists in dividing part of the 
green root, which the natives first soak in 
a mixture of cow-dung and water; it is then 
planted about two inches deep and about 
one foot apart; it requires a great deal of 
water and to be kept clear of weeds. When 
the stalks dry, the ginger may be taken up, 
although it is sometimes left in the ground 
for a couple of years. It is better for remain¬ 
ing twelve mouths, and must be watered 
during the dry season. The stem reaches 
generally three or four feet in height, and 
is renewed yearly, while the root, which 
is the part known as ginger, botanically 
termed a rhizome, is biennial. In Jamaica, 
the roots are dug up in January 
or February when about a year old and 
after the stems are withered. They are 
well washed, freed from dirt, and, in some 
cases, especially with the better kinds, the 
epidermis or outer coat is stripped off,—and 
hence the division of ginger into white, 
scraped or uncoated, and into black,unscrap¬ 
ed or coated. In estimating the quality of 
ginger, a variety of particulars have to be 
taken into consideration, as whether the rhi¬ 
zomes are coated or uncoated, their form, 
colour, and consistence. 

Gmger roots of good quality have no 
epidermis, are plump, of a whitish or faint 
straw-colour, soft and mealy in texture, with 
a short fracture, exhibiting a reddish, re¬ 
sinous zone round the circumference; the 
taste should bo hot, biting, but aromatic. 
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Qinger roots of inferior quality are fre¬ 
quently coated with the epidermis, are less 
full and plump, often contracted and 
shrivelled, of darker colour, being of a 
brownish-yellow, of harder texture, termed 
flinty, and more fibrous, while the taste is 
inferior, and less aromatic. 

According to Dr. Pereira, the principal 
uncoated sorts are :— 

Jamaica ginger^ imported in barrels 
holding one cwt. each. It is an nncoated, 
pale sort; and when of fine quality, occurs 
in large, bold, fleshy races, which cut soft, 
bright, and pale-coloured. Inferior samples 
are small in the race, darker-coloured, more 
or less flinty and shrivelled. 

The cultivation of West India ginger in 
Ceylon has been successful. 

'Uncoatetl Malahar ginger^ new sort of 
Malabar ginger, Tellicherry ginger, Calicut 
ginger, Cochin ginger, “ a pale nncoated 
sort imported in chests, casks, or bags, 
sometimes from TeUicherry, but usually from 
Calicut or Cochin.’* It resembles Jamaica 
ginger, both in external appearance and 
flavour; but has, externally, more of a 
brownish or reddish tint, it first appeared in 
English commerce about the year 1841. 

This seems to be the large sized ginger, 
raised in the first place from Jamaica cut¬ 
tings, grown in Chernaad, some five and 
twenty miles inland, and is in considera¬ 
ble demand at most times. When brought 
down in a rough state, and cured, prepared, 
and packed byEuropeans,this ginger realizes 
a high price in Britain, but ou the long 
voyage, worms frequently spoil the most 
carefully prepared consignment. This, in¬ 
dependent of all market fluctuations, pre¬ 
vents merchants operating largely in this 
most useful article. Were the worm diffi¬ 
culty overcome, Malabar would probably 
soon supply enough ginger for the whole of 
Europe, as its cultivation is easy and far 
less expensive there than in Jamaica. 

Uncoated Bengal ginger^ scraped Ben- 
gal ginger, new sort of Bengal ginger, Cali¬ 
cut sort of Bengal ginger, “imported in 
chests of about one and a half cwt. It is 
an uncoated sorb, darker than Jamaica gin¬ 
ger ; it is not so large as the nncoated Mala- 
labai^ sort, and is harder and darker.” 

The chief coated gingers are:— 

Barhadoes ginger, “ imported in bags 
of about sixty or seventy pounds. It is a 
coated sort, in short, flat races, which are 
darker coloured than Jamaica ginger, and 
are covered with a corrugated epidermis.” 

Malahar ginger, “Unscraped Malabar, 
Old sort of Malabar ginger, CommonMalabar 
ginger; Bombay ginger imported from 
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Bombay in bags or packets. It is a coated, 
dark, and small sort.” 

Bengal gingery Common Bengal gin¬ 
ger, Old sort of Bengal ginger “ imported in 
bags. It is a coated or nnscraped dark sort, 
which cuts flinty and brownish, but is 
plumper and less wormy than common Ma¬ 
labar ginger.” 

Sierra Leone ginger, Africa ginger, 
imported in casks or bags. It is a coated 
sort, the races being generally larger, less 
flat and less plump, than those of the Bar- 
badoes sort, which in other respects they 
resemble. The uncoated gingers, viz., the 
Jamaica, uncoated Malabar, and uncoated 
Bengal—are assorted for commercial pur¬ 
poses according to their qualities, thus :— 

1. Bold, soft, and bright ginger. 

2. Smaller, but soft and bright. 

3. Flinty and dark. 

4. Shrivelled, and only fit for grinding. 

The Barbadoes, African, and coated Mala¬ 
bar and Bengal gingers are usually sold un¬ 
assorted. 

Besides the two kinds of ginger above 
noticed, other descriptions occur. Thus 
what is called green ginger, is some¬ 
times imported from Jamaica, it consists of 
soft and juicy rhizomes with buds, and ap¬ 
pears to have undergone but little prepara¬ 
tion beyond picking and washing. 

Ginger is cultvated to a small extent, in 
Tenasserim, and some of the Chinese make 
a ginger pre.servo of the green roots, in 
imitation of that which comes from China. 

Ginger is extensively diffused throughout 
the Archipelago, it being of pretty 
general use among the natives, who neglect 
the finer spices. The great and smaller varie¬ 
ties are cultivated, and the sub-varieties are 
distinguished by their brown or white colors. 
There is no production which has a greater 
diversity of names. This diversity proves, 
as usual, the wide diffu.sion of the plant in 
its wild state. The ginger of the Indian 
Archipelago is however inferior in quality 
to that of Malabar or Bengal. 

The young shoots put forth every spring 
by the perennial rhizome are used in the 
manufacture of preserved ginger (Conditum 
zingiberis). These shoots are carefully 
picked, washed, scalded, scraped, peeled, 
and^then preserved in jars with syrup. (Dr, P 
Browne). ‘‘The finest preserved ginger is 
imported from Jamaica, usually in jars. 
Barbadoes preserved ginger is seldom 
brought over. The China preserved ginger 
is stringy. It is sometimes imported in the 
dried state. Dried ginger of good quality,8oft, 
and mealy, may, by the following process, | 
be <joi^verted into excellent preserved gin-1 
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ger. The rhizomes, selected with' care are 
to be immersed for three or four weeks in 
very weak syrup, scarcely stronger than 
sugar-and-water, to which a small portion 
of tho carbonate of potash has been added; 
this addition being made to give them a 
fresher and greener tint, and also to assist 
in softening them. As soon as the giU'- 
ger has become sufficiently soft, it is put 
up in very strong syrup of white sugar* 
From the analysis, by Dr. Hassell, of the 
gingers sold in London, it appears that out of 
twenty-one samples, fifteen were found to bo 
adulterated with sago-meal, potato-flour, 
wheat-flour, ground rice, cayenne pepper, 
mustard-husks, and turmeric powder in va¬ 
rious quantities, but in tho majority of cases 
constituting the principal part of the arti¬ 
cle. (Hassell. Mason. Food and its AdnU 
teration, p. 390.) 

A great part of that found in tho shops 
has been washed in whiting and water, 
under the pretence of preserving it from 
insects The dark colored kinds are fre¬ 
quently bleached with chloride of lime. 
Barbadoes ginger is in shorter, flatter, pieces 
called races, of a darker color, and covered 
with a corrugated epidermis. African ginger 
is in smallish races, which have been partial¬ 
ly scraped, and are pale colored. East India 
ginger is nnscraped ; its races are dark ash 
colored externally, and are larger than those 
of the African ginger. 

CnUkation in Malabar. Tellicherry ginger 
is in large plump races, with a remarkable 
reddish line externally. The Malabar ginger 
exported from Calient is the produce of the 
district of Shernaad, situated in the south 
of Calicut; a place chiefly inhabited by 
Moplas, who look upon tho ginger cultiva¬ 
tion as a most valuable and profitable trade. 
The soil of Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and 
so well suited for the cultivation of ginger, 
that it is reckoned tho best, and in fact the 
only placo inMalabar where ginger grows and 
thrives to perfection. Gravelly grounds are 
considered unfit; the same may be said of 
swampy ones, for, whilst the former check 
the growth of the ginger, the latter tend in 
a great measure to rot the root; thus the 
only suitable kind of soil is that which, be¬ 
ing red earth, is yet free from gravel, and 
the soil good and heavy. The cultivation 
generally commences about the middle of 
May, after the ground has undergone a 
thorough process of ploughing, harrowing, 
&c. Al the commencement of the monsoon, 
beds of ten or twelve feet long, by three or 
four feet wide are formed, and in these beds 
small holes are dug at three-fourths to one 
foot apart, which are filled with manure. 
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The roots, hitherto carefully buried under 
sheds, are dug out, the good ones picked 
from those whicii are affected by the mois¬ 
ture, or any other concomitant of a half- 
year's exclusion from the atmosphere, and 
the process of clipping them into suitable 
sizes for planting, performed by cutting the 
ginger into pieces of an inch and a half to 
two inches long. These are then buried in 
the holes, which have been previously manu¬ 
red, and the whole of the beds are then 
covered with a good thick layer of green 
leaves, which, whilst they servo as manure, 
also contribute to keep the beds from un¬ 
necessary dampness, which might otherwise 
bo occasioned by the lieavy falls of rain du¬ 
ring the months cf Juno and July. Rain 
is essentially requisite for tlie growth of the 
ginger; it is also however necessary, that the 
beds be constantly kept from irinndat ion which, 
if not carefully attended to, entirely ruin the 
crop ; great precaution is therefore taken 
in forming drains between the bods, and let¬ 
ting water out, thus preventing a super¬ 
fluity. On account of the great tendency 
some kinds of leaves have to breed worms 
and insects, strict care is observed in the 
selection, and none but the particular 
kinds used in manuring ginger are taken 
in, lest the wrong ones might fetch in worms, 
which, if once in the beds, no remedy can bo 
resorted to successfully to destroy them and 
thus in a very short time they ruin the crop. 
Worms bred from the leaves laid on the soil, 
though highly destruefive, are not so perni¬ 
cious to ginger cultivation as those which 
proceed from the effect of the soil. The 
former kind, whilst they destroy the beds in 
which they once appear, do not spread them¬ 
selves to the other beds, bo they ever so close, 
but the latter kind must of course be found 
in almost all the beds, as they do not pro¬ 
ceed from accidental causes, but from the 
nature of the soil. In cases like these, the 
whole crop is oftentimes ruined, and the cul¬ 
tivators are thereby subjected to heavy losses. 
The present mode of preparing the land for 
this crop in the West Indies, is by first care¬ 
fully hoeing off all bushes and weeds from 
the piece intended to plant; the workmen 
are then placed in a line and dig forward 
the land to the full depth of the hoe, cutting 
the furrow not more than from five to six 
inches thick. The land is then allowed to 
pulverise for a short time ; it is then prepared 
for receiving the plants by opening drills 
with the hoe, from ten to twelve inches 
apart, and the same in depth, chopping or 
breaking up any clods that may be in the land. 
Two or three women follow and drop the 
plants iu the drills, say from nine to ten 
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inches apart. The plants or sets are the 
small knots or fingers broken off the original 
root, as not worth the scraping. The plants 
are then covered in with a portion of 
the earth-bank formed in drilling. Great 
care and attention is required to keep 
them clean from weeds until they attain 
sufficient age. They throw out a pedicle or 
foot stalk in the course of the second or 
third week, the leaves of which are of simi¬ 
lar shape to that of the Guinea grass. 

Ginger is a delicate plant, and very liable 
to rot, particularly if planted in too rich a 
soil, or where it may be subject to heavy 
rains. The goueral average of yield is from 
1,500 to 2,000 lbs. per acre in plants, 
although as much as 8,000 lbs. of ginger 
have been cured from one acre. The ordi¬ 
nary selling prices of ginger range from 
35^f to 100 shillings the cwt: the duty in 
Britain is 10.?. for foreign and 6s. for British 
possessions, the imports range from 12,000 
to 35,000 cwt.— Foolii's Statlslics of Com- 
vierce. Dr. Mason's Tennasserim. Dr. DLassdVs 
Food and its xhlulteratlons p. 890. lliddelVs 
Gardening. McCulloch's Commercial Dictmi- 
arg Faullcner's Dictionary of Commerce, 
Simmonds. 

GINGERBREAD TREE or Doom palm 
of Egypt is the Hyphoene Thebaica, and 
receives its name from its fruit having 
the look and taste of gingerbread, It is 
stated by Dr. Lindloy to produce the Bdel¬ 
lium. Its wood is used for various domestic 
purposes, and its kernels turned into 
r 0 sari es.— Seem an. 

GINGER PRESERVE. Is imported into 
India solely from Cliina, in cases containing 
half a dozen of jars each; the capacity of 
each jar being about five lbs.— Faulkner. 

GINGI-LACKI-LACKI. Mal. Ganjah. 

GINGILLT, See Gingelly; Oils. 
GINGLYMOSTOMA. See Squalidse.Eislies. 

GINSAO. Port. Ginseng. 

GINSENG. Dut. Eng. Erencii, Germ. It. 


Jan-sam, 

Chin. 

Giiisao, 

Port. 

Yan-sam, 


Jinseng, 

Sr, 

Ginacm, 

Dut. 

Orhota, 

Tart. 

Kraffc-wurzel, 

Ger. 



Ginseng is the dried root of the Panax 
quinquefolia, a herbaceous perennial. It is 
obtained in Tartary, and also in America, 
from which latter country some is exported 
to China. It is produced largely in the 
northern, middle, and western states, of the 
American union, particularly Virginia, Loui¬ 
siana, and Pennsylvania, and it is also found 
growing in Canada. Mr. Williams tells ns 
that Ginseng is found wild in the forests of 
Liaiitung and Manchuria, where it is collect¬ 
ed by detachments of soldiers and camp 
followers, specially detailed for this pnr- 
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pose : the regions whore it grows arc regard¬ 
ed as imperial preserves, and the medicine 
itself is held as a governmental monopoly. 
It is considered by the Chinese as a panacea, 
and no medicine cr dose is regarded ns 
complete without this forms an ingredient. 
All the ginseng growing in Tartary is tlie 
property of the emperor, and lie sells a 
quantity yearly to Ids subjects, wlio have 
tlie privilege to purchase it at its weight 
in gold. Tlie oo-hong were formerly com¬ 
pelled to purchase upwards of J;? 140,000 
worth nnnually, for which sum a few 
catties were given them. The roots are 
about the size and length of a man’s little 
finger, and when eliewed have a mucilagin¬ 
ous sweetness; and if good, will snap when 
broken. They sliould bo sound, firm, and 
free from worm holes. The Chinese consider 
that which comes from Tartary to be the 
best, even when they can see no difference. 
When first brought from America, the pro¬ 
fits were 500 or 640 per cent.; but afterwards 
the price declined so much as at times to bo 
hardly worth bringing. When the new 
tariff was first settled, the Cliineso objected 
to a reduction of the imperial dntie.s, but on 
a representation being made to H. E. Keying, 
the imperial conirnissionor, it was filially 
agreed by him, that without changing the 
tariff, the duty on every separate lot should 
bo levied as if it was one fifth first quality, 
and four fifths second quality. This arrange¬ 
ment reduces tlio actual duty paid to lOfc. 
‘2ra. or 314*17 per peoul. Ginseng is clari¬ 
fied by being boiled and skinmul, which 
operation renders tlie root somewhat trans¬ 
parent. Clarified ginseng varies in price 
from 3*^0 to 3i00 a pecul ; the crude, from 
335 to 370 a pecul; five ])er cent., is allowed 
for loss in weight on this ai ticle, which is 
taken from the price agreed upon per pecul. 
In 1837, there were212,898 lbs. imported, at 
the value of 3108,548. In somo years there 
is much more than this amount; the average 
importationin 1842andl843 was 3,000peculs, 
at the average price of 348 per pecul. The 
trade is fluctuating anduncertain, and entirely 
in the hands of the Americans upon the con¬ 
fines of Tartary and China, near the great 
wall. It is found wild,* flourishing in moist 
situations, and attaining tho height of from 
two to three feet. A variety of the plant 
wns discovered, a few years ago, in the 
Himalaya mountains, and small quantities 
have been sent thence to Canton. The root 
is about three or four inches iu length, and 
one inch in thickness. It resembles a small 
carrot, but not so taper at the end, and is 
sometimes single, sometimes divided into 
branches. Tho stem is striated, without 
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branches, and of a red color near the root. 
The officinal root differs in appearance, 
according to tho country from which it 
is brought. In Korea and China it is white, 
corrugated when dry, and covered with a 
powder resembling starch. In Manchuria 
and Dauria it is yellow, smooth and 
transparent, and when cut resembles amber. 
The taste of tlie root is bitter. The stem of 
the plant which is renewed every year, 
leave.s, as it falls off, an impression upon the 
neck of the root, so that tho number 
of tliese rings or marks indicates the ago 
of the plant, and tho value of tho root 
increases accordingly. 'J’he importation 
of the American root at Canton does not 
interfere to a very serious degree with the 
imperial sales at the north, as tlie Chinese 
are fully convinced that their own plant is far 
superior, and its high price prevents much of 
it coming sontli.—In Tenasserim the Cliineso 
shops have the famous ginseng always on 
hand, but the plant is not cultivated.— Willi- 
am's Middle Kingdom 2>. 284 kiimmond's Com- 
mercial 2 >T(fducts p. 4o()-7. Honoralle Mr. 
hlorrisoids Compendious Description. 

GIPSHAN. Hind. Eurotia ceratoidcs. 

GlPSll'lS. In a recent German work, by 
Dr. Pott, concerning the gipsies in Europe 
and Asia, the author seeks for an identity 
between tha? tribe :i:id the Luri or Luv of 
Persia. His supposition rests on the autho¬ 
rity of Pottinger, who establishes a simi¬ 
larity between the Luri of Beluchistan and 
the gipsies in iCuropo. But on this subject, 
Baron do Bode observes that the Karachi, 
Kauli, and Susmani, under which appella¬ 
tions tlie gipsies are known in Persia, aro 
perfectly distilict from the Luri or Lur 
tribes. The gipsies iu the northern parts of 
Persia lead a wandering life, but always 
aloof from the other erratic tribes, and they 
go by the name of Karachi, from tho Turkish 
word kara, moaning black. They exercise tho 
trade of tinkers, and are consulted at times 
as horse doctors; but they are in general 
looked down upon by the inhabitants settled 
in towns and villages, and even by the other 
nomadic tribes. In Kermanshah and Kur¬ 
distan, where their number is very consider¬ 
able, they also load a vagabond life, and are 
known by tho denominations of Susmani, 
and Kauli. In Ardelan, which is tho Per¬ 
sian Kurdistan, tliore is a largo village, near 
Sennoli, inhabited solely by the Susmani. 
Their morals are anything but strict; tho 
women are like the Indian Bayadere and < 
dance at tho Persian niajalis, or assemblies, 
to the music which their husbands per¬ 
form on some stringed instruments. There 
ai’e several Iliyat tribes in Persia, tho 
53 TT 
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flOTiiid of whose names bears some resem¬ 
blance with aigane, as the gipsies are call¬ 
ed in Russia. These are the Zeugheneh, once 
a very considerable, and, until now, reckon¬ 
ed a very noble, Kurdish tribe of Korman- 
shah. A branch of them was also trans¬ 
planted by Nadir Shah into Luristan, where 
another tribe of the same name of Zongho- 
neh, though of Lurish origin, is established. 

In a woody part of Luristan Kuchuk,ncar 
Khorremabad, De Bode met some miserable 
Chinganeh tribes settled in villages, and was 
told they had nothing in common with the 
other inhabitants of the country of Lur ori¬ 
gin. The Chinganeh perhaps may have some 
affinity with the gipsy race, but ho can say 
nothing positive on this subject, as be saw 
but little of them. Popowich speaks of 
the gipsy apple as a small black fruit unfit 
to be eaten. A fruit was shown to 
Baron Do Bode in the forests of the Zagros 
mountains, on tho road from Keririansbah 
to Bagdad. The natives call it Angur-i- 
Kauli, or the grapes of tho Kauli. It is a 
bunch which grows on the mazu or gall-tree, 
of a yellowish transparent colour ; the fruit 
cannot be eaten, but, on account of its gluti¬ 
nous property, it is sometimes used as glue. 

In a recent work on Bokkara, published 
in tho Russian language, Miv Khanikoff, 
the author, alludes to throe Iribcs estab¬ 
lished there, which, he thinks, belong to 
the gipsy race, as well on account of the 
similarity in their outward appearance with 
that people as in respect to their mode of 
life. They are called Jughi, Mezeng, and 
Lull, and though outwardly professing 
mahomedanism, seem to have no religion 
at all. General Perrier mentions that the 
gipsies in Persia are what you see them 
everywhere else; they lead a wandering 
life; each band is independent; they pre¬ 
serve their own ideas of caste as a peculiar 
people, and with them the dirtiest habits, 
live upon next to nothing, and detest a re¬ 
gular life and a fixed place of abode. There 
are more than 15,000 families of gipsies dis¬ 
persed over various provinces of Persia, 
paying a heavy tax to the government. 
They are all under tho orders and supervi¬ 
sion of tho Shater-basheo, who exercises the 
most absolute powers of administration over 
them. Tho tax they pay is a kind of kha- 
raj, or price of blood, which is never levied 
either on Christians or Jews : it is to this 
fact that they owe tho name of Kooli, slave, 
one of the epithets by which they arc desig¬ 
nated. They are likewise called Fal-sen, or, 
as we should render it, fortune-tellers ; also 
by tho name of Kal-bir-baud, or sieve- 
makers, because this is their principal occu- 
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pation; these, their wives, who do not hide 
their faces, sell from door to door. General 
Ferrier at Rubat Abdullah Khan came on a 
camp of Kalbirband gipsies, and the 
moment they perceived the travellers they 
called oft’ their dogs, who were replaced 
by tho women and children, vociferous for 
alms. It was impossible to proceed a step, 
for they hung on the legs, clothes, and 
bridles of the travellers and completely 
hampered them; they were absolutely forced 
to comply with their clamorous demands. 
The women had sunburnt complexions, they 
were tall, with finely developed forms,which 
they cared aslittic to conceal as they did their 
faces. The men were seated at a little dis¬ 
tance, making sieves, and apparently quite 
unconcerned about the proceedings of their 
wives.Tliose gipsies had tho same wandering 
instincts, like all others he met with in Asia. 
—Ferrier Joiirn. p. ‘201. Fotlmger*s Travels 
in Beloochistan and Sindy chapter X, p. 153. 
Jhiron C. A. Dc BodFs Travels in Iniristan 
and Arahistan,Yo\. 11. pp. 98—103. 

GIR. Sans. also Giri. Sans. A moun¬ 
tain. 

GIRA. Hind. AIdus, sp. 

GIRAFPA CAMELOPARDALIS,Sundov. 

Var. a. Corvus cainoloparclalis.---Lnm. 

„ C. capenais.— (jco/. Onilhy. 

GiralTa camel* >])ardai is.-- Bresson, 

Camelopardalis giralla Omclin, 

Var. 1), Palo colour. 

Camelopardalis ‘,drafa var. iEthiopica.—jSundc. 

„ Konaaruuais.'-Gt’qy. 

yEtliiopicus.—0|yii6y. 

Kamel paard, Dur. I Caraeloopard, Eng* 
GiralFe, Eng. | 

This quadruped, one of the Ruminantifi 0 , 
is the largest known animal. It has j^cr- 
sistent horns, in both sexes j the horns are 
covered with a hairy skin with a tuft of 
hair at the tip. Lip not grooved, entirely 
covered with hair, much produced before 
tho nostril; tongue very extensive; neck 
very long ; body short; hinder legs short 
false hoof none, tail elongate, with a tuft of 
thick hair at tho end.— Eng. Cyc, See 
Mammalia. 

GIRANEB. Tho •Valley of Giranee, is 
situated south of Mungochar and is distant 
about 8 miles from Kelat. See Baluchistan, 
p. 312. Kalat, p. 488. 

GIRARDINIA LESCHENAULTIANA. 

Urtica hcterophilla,IloxB.l Decaschistia crotonifolia. 
Ncilghcrry nettle, Eng, I Ana ehorigenam, Mal- 
I LEAL. 

Grows in tho Konkans, Coromandeb 
Nepaul, aud is frequent all over the higher 
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range of ihe Neilgherries : the bark yields ' 
a fine, strong, white flax-like fibre, which 
the hill people obtain by plunging the plant 
into hot water; to deprive it ot* its virulently 
stinging properties, and then peeling the 
stalks. The textile material so prepared is I 
of great strength, and the Todawar use it ' 
as thread. It is worth £200 a ton in Eng¬ 
land.—AT. E. J. R, 

GI RASA. Hind. Cerasus communis. 

GIRBAR In Oman, tlio hides of the 
sheep or goats are made into leather vessels 
called Girbar. Those of kids or lambs serve 
for milk, while the larger are used for either 
wine or water. They are tanned with the 
bark of the acacia, and the hairy part, which 
is left without, is generally, though not 
invariably, cleansed. The apertures through 
which the legs protruded arc closed up, and 
the fluid within is discliarged through the 
opening of the neck, which is gathered to¬ 
gether, and fastened by means of a leathern 
thong, its extremity being cut in the form 
of a tongue or spout. They arc slung 
alongside their camels, and a Bedowin when 
thirsty may frequently l)e observed drink¬ 
ing from them whilst in that position. They 
answer better than jars, because if the 
camel run against trees or its fellow beasts 
in the caravan, they are not liable to bo 
broken, and from the evaporation constant¬ 
ly going on, the water is also kept perfectly 
cool, but whilst now, sufficient attention is 
not paid to cleansing them, and their con¬ 
tents thus acquire a loathsome taste and 
smell .—WelUtoiVs Travels, Vol. I, p. 89. 

GIRCH". Hind. A kind of hill bamboo. 

GIRCHHATRA. Hind. iMorchel la semi- 
libera. 

GIRDAWUREE, also written Girdawari. 
Patroling, inspecting, going the rounds, 
from the Persian gird, circuit, circumfer¬ 
ence.— Elliot. 

GIRDHANA. A sacred hill from which 
Krishna derives one of his principal epithets, 
Girdhun or Gordhun-natli, ‘ God of the 
Mount of Wealth.* Here ho first gave 
proofs of miraculous power, and a cave in 
this hill was the first shrine, on his apotheo¬ 
sis, whence his miracles and oracles were 
made known to tho Yadu race. From this 
cave (gopha) is derived another of his titles 
—Goph-nath, ‘ Lord of the cave,* distinct 
from his epithet Gopi-nath, ‘ Lord of the 
Gopi,* or pastoral nymphs. On tho annual 
festival held at Girdhana, the sacred mount 
is purified with copious oblations of milk, 
for which all the cows of the district are in 
requisition. The worship of Krishna in 
ancient days, like that of Apollo amongst 
Gi*eek 8 , was chiefly celebrated in caves, of 
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which there were many ficattered over 
India. Tho most remarkable were those of 
Girdhana in Vrij ; Gaya in Bahar; Goph- 
nath on the shores of Sourashtra; and Ja- 
lindra on the Indus.— Tod^ I, 545. 

GIRDLES are worn by mahomedans and 
Hindus. They are alluded to in tho Bible, 
Psalm cix, 19—‘ Let it be unto him as a 
girdle wherewith ho is girded continually.^ 
Dan. X, 5—‘ Whose loins wore girded with 
tho fine gold of Uphaz.* Many of the 
hindus both men and women wear a silver 
or gold chain round their loins, and all 
mahomedans wear a muslin girdle called a 
kamr-bancl or loin-girdle. Psalm xcii, 1— 

* Strength wherewith he hath girded him¬ 
self.* When an Asiatic is about to set off 
on a journey, to lift a burden, or to do 
something which requires exertion, he binds 
firmly his loose upper garment round his 
loins. 

GIRDNALLT. Hind, of Dora Ghazi 
Khan, Ca.ssia fistula. 

GIRI, Pabur, and Tonsc rivers, are tri- 
butarie.s of tho Jumna and up the 
valley of the Giri to Kotkai, there is a 
great consumption of wood and charcoal 
in connection with tho iron smelting, 
for whicli that locality is famous..— Ghgh. 
Fiinj. licp. 

GIRISBAT Sans, from Giri, a moun¬ 
tain, and Jishu, a lord. 

GIRICl 1 ATRA.HiND.Morchella osculcnta. 

GIRI KAHLA RAKA. See Inscrip¬ 
tions, p 373. 

GIRLKARNT. Hind. Desmodiuum, sp. 
leaves. 

GIRI KARNIK. Giri Karnika. Sans. 
Alliagi maurorum.— Toitrn. 

GIRI MALLTKA. Tel. Wrightia an- 
tidysouterica.— R. Brown. 

GIRNA, a tributary to Taptee. It rises 
on the E. slope of W. Ghauts, lat. 20® 37\ 
long. 73® 25’, E. 120 miles ; flows N. 50 
miles, into tlie Taptee. Length 160 miles. 

GIRK. Hind. Fluggea virosa. 

GIRNA. A river in Khandesli, a dam 
1,550 feet long has been thrown across it. 

GIRLS. Mrs. Sinnett was introduced 
to the wife of a Baboo, about twenty-five, 
and somewhat corpulent, also to one of his 
sisters-in-law only fifteen, and quite slen¬ 
der. The cause of this difference was ex¬ 
plained to her. The girls, although mar¬ 
ried at an early age, are seldom mothers 
before fourteen or fifteen, and till then they 
retain tho slenderness of their forms. But 
after the first lying in, they are shut up 
for seven or eight weeks in their rooms, 
fed with all the daintiest dishes that cau 
be procured, and not allowed to take th 6 
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Blightest exercise : the consequence of this 
feeding up is that they grow very corpu¬ 
lent, but the hiiidns as well as the niabo- 
incdaiis admire this stylo of figure. Tlie 
two ladies ]»ad abundaiit draperies of blue 
and wliioo jnuslin ombroidered with gold, 
and trimmed with broad gold lace, which 
rather veiled than covered their figures— 
for through tlio ethereal fineness of its web 
evTry outline c-nild be reeii; and as it was 
merely twined about tliem, every lime they 
moved, an arm or a part of tlio breast or of 
the body would become visible. ^fhoy 
seemed, however, lo he only disturbed when 
tlio muslin fell (jff il.eir brads, which they 
always hastily replaced. In additivSi to the 
muslin, they ;iro eovertul v/iili gold, pearls, 
and jewels so rioiily iliat Ll:ey wrro really 
almost like aniinals of l)urt]ioii; immense 
pearls and prociiius stones co'.cred neck and 
breasD, and between iiiein bung lieavy gold 
chains, with gold coljis attaol orl to them. 
Their cars were pierced with so many 
holes, (tvv’clvo wore counted upon one), 
every Iiolo being filled witli an orna-ifient, 
that QUO could scarcely see a mors* ] of the 
ear itself, nothing was visif^le but gold, 
pearls, and gems: on cJich arm were ^'ig'nt 
or ton costly he.avy bracelets araonryjt which 
the principal piece was fnir im.lic.s bread 
of massive gold, and wii.h six of bril¬ 

liants, a heavy gold c-cun was tv. inod three 
times round the waist, and ankles and feet 
were loaded witli chains, bands, and rings. 
Sliinett, Lcphfs Voyarje^ p. 98. 

G1RDELAN-. See Chaldea. 

GIliNAR. A mounlaiu in Guzerat, at 
Junaghar, Jiold sacred by the jains. It 
contains inscri{>tions, on a rock, by Asoka. 
It malces mention of the ’progress of budd- 
liisni in thu kingdom ot' ]\raka (Magas of 
Cyrcnc) of Antioko Yona (Antioduis Thcos 
of Syria) of Gungakoiia, (Autigonns Guna- 
tus of Macedonia) of 'I’nraniay.s (iTolemy 
of Egypt) and Alika Sunai ] (Alexander the 
Second of E[)irii:r:.) Out. lifiK, 1818. The 
saruo inscriptions occ\ir at Dliauli, in Cut¬ 
tack, on tlie opposite side of India, witli the 
additioii of thretj local edicts, one (»f which i 
would seem to liave been done by Asobi s ! 
father,as it enjoins the young prince atOugein 
to issue similar oj’dimuiccs to liis own. The 
language of the Girnar inscription i.s Old Pali, 
or intermediate between Sanscrit and Pali; 
but supposed to represent the Pali of the 
West of India of the fourth century B. C. 
and the infiexions at IJlianli and Gii’jmr are 
not (piite tho sam<j; and there is a diller- 
ence in tho grariiiuar of tho two scries of 
inscriptions. From Mr. Prinsep having 
referred a Sanscrit inscription at Girnar,. to 
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the third centmy before Christ, instead of 
the fourth or seventh A. D. (which he after¬ 
wards rectified) ho was induced to derive 
tho Pali from the Sanscrit. 

Tho date a.s by the Buddhist, Chinese, and 
Burmese chronology; B. C. 330, but Greek 
notices make it B. C. 280, and tlie Maha- 
wauso makes the accession of A.soko B. C. 
325. The character used in the inscriptions is 
Old Lat. 'Die rclieaon mentioned is the bud- 
dhi.st,upholds Dhammo, or the law, mentions 
day..; ami periods for humiliation, prayer, 
etc., tho .S'nding' of missionarie.s; prcach- 
ing.i. .b]xpaiia.U\s on tlio .sources of true 
h.rp[)ine.svirtue, henevol'mce, peace, cha¬ 
rily, r Vverence, Ac., rinvarded with tempo¬ 
rary blcN.aiig^. in this world, and endless 
n oral mcjrit in the next; and the victory 
of vietorie.-i i.s that which overcometh tho 
passions. It spaalr.s of tho wicked being 
punish .(I in the iicthormost region.s of hull, 
and the good l.aving final cmaneipation, and 
they are to hope ardently for heaven. Tho 
proniolion of ti e king’s salvation, and tho 
saivatioji of all iinb. liovcr.s, and another 
existence, are exi^ r;j,..dy s[iok('U of; abso the 
propiti?i.ti-'U of he.ivon, and the king’s 
immortality, VVliCre is atheism here? 
King As'.ka, or ikiyj'ud.a.si is mentioned. 
Tl’.o Gn‘'k king Antioch us, ami one of 
tho rtoP’ li s of bji';y])t, a-nd Antigiuuis. 
Tb-; io ’'ription.; arc cm a rock at Girnar, 
a cclcl»rntcd bTuldh.i: t locality, and are 
cdi'jts of Piya lasi, in the toriLli and twelfth 
ycar.s of his ringn, ;ind are, therefore, older 
than tlioso of tho Delhi Lat, and Allahabad 
Lat, wliitdi are in the twenty-seventh year 
of hi.s reign. Their oliief object i.s to pro- 
hibii/ tlie slangliter of a,nimals, bofh Ibr ibod 
a'id in religious nssomblies. The second 
edict provides medical aid for men and 
animai.s. Tlio third orders tho quinquennial 
a.s.scinblie.s (vid(; P t.-TIian) for prayer and 
prc.aching. Tlie sixth appoints custodes 
monim (vide Arrian ami BnddJia’.s Ser¬ 
mon.) In all there) are fourteen edicts in¬ 
culcating buddhi.'in. The remarkable tact 
of tho mention of the name of Antioelius 
of Syria, in tho medial edict, and Anti- 
gmnus and Ptolemy of Eg-ypt in tho tJiir- 
tconth occurs. Jn Asoko’s zeal for prose- 
Jytisiii he .sent to those Greek princes. In 
the first edict Asoko distinctly says, former¬ 
ly hundreds of thousands of animals were 
sacrificed for food in the refectory and 
temple bub that not one should be 
killed for the future. The thti’d edict 
enjoims kindness to brahmans and srama- 
nas; because for many hundred years past 
there has bueii disrespect to brahmans and 
sramauas, and slaughter of animals. The 
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Bajah Taranpjini mentions king Mabavalia- 
na, a buddhist sovereign of Kashmir of the 
third or fourth century, issuing an edict 
against the slaughter of animals, similar to 
ilieso of Asoko, Journ, Beng, As, Soc, vol. 
VIL p. 2l7to2G2. 

At some distance to the north of the Jaina 
temples of Girnar and above tliem on tlie 
verge of theliill,stands ahngeinsnlabedrock, 
the Bhairavajoop, or Leap of Deatl), other¬ 
wise styled tlio Itija-nicla-vana-patliar— 
the ‘ desire realizing rock’,—whence hindns 
have often been tempted to throw tliem- 
selves in the hope of a happy future. Lay¬ 
ing a cocoanut on tlic dizzy verge of tins i 
rock, the victim attempts to poise himself 
upon it and in another instant lie is beyond 
humanity’s reach, and his body a piw to 
the viiltnrcs that soar under tlio lofty cliff. 
Such suicide has long been forbidden, but 
only about A. D. 18o0 three Knnbi, keeping 
secret their intentions, ascended and made 
the fatal leap; some Ihibari had rdso deter¬ 
mined to do tlie same, bnt were restrained. 

Postaiis snys the G iruar rock bears three 
inscriptions. The most ancient, which oc¬ 
cupies the eastern side, are tlie edicts of 
king Asoka. The celebrated edicts are very 
perfect.— Bosfan's Western Indite Vol. 11. p. 

Ucv. 1848, J, n. As. Soc. vol. VIL 
p. 2)7-262. See Asoka, Bactra, Inscriptions. 
JuTinghur. Kabul. Lat. 

GTRiSTAU. Hind. Dillcnia speciosa. 

G lflNAGARA. See Girnar. 

GIRIJF' Hind. Panicum antidotalc. 

GIROFLLS. Fr. Cloves, 

GTRl’HAN. Hind. Fluggea leucopyrus, 
Sagereiia oppositi folia. 

GIRTHI. Between the Jwar pas.scs and 
upper Pinkaiiadii a map was com]nled from 
information got of the Jwari Bhotia race. 
The Girthi valley was explored, by Manson 
and Irvu'ng in 18 —? The accounts of the 
Hoti valley between Laptol and Niti arc 
very obscure and contradictory. 

GIRTIN. Hjnd. Sageretia oppositi- 
folia. 

GIRUKA TATI CHETTU. Tcl. Pha3- 
nix paludosa.— Roxh. 

GISEKIA PUARNACIOIDES. Z, R 

Manall kiro, Tam. I Isaka daaari kura, Tel 

Esukadanti kura, Tel. | 

The leaves of this weed are u.sed by the 
natives in the preparation of dlioll. Wight 
in leones gives also Gisekia molluginoides 
and G. rubella. See Vegetables of Southern 
India.— Jaffrey. 

GIT. Hut. also Zwarte-Bavnsteen, 
Dut. Jet. 

GtTA. Hind. Sans. A song. 

GITCHKL See Kelat, p. 491.^ 
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GITI NARAM. Tel. Desmodium gau¬ 
ge ticum. H. G. W. and A* Hedysarum. 
gauge ti cum.— llnxh. 

GITTI GADIIA. Isoetes coromande- 
lina, L. Found in great abundance along' 
the edges of tanks in the Carnatic. The- 
tender white shoots immediately above the- 
sporc-beii]*ing involucres, are a favorite arti* 
cle of diet and are sold commonly in the*. 
I bazanrs after the ni on soon. 

GIVCTTIA ROTTJiERIFORMlS, Griff.y 
I W. Ic. 

Putalli maram, Tam. | Telia ponnku, Tel. 

Butalli. ,, I ,, rooiikee, ,, 

A very common tree in Southern India 
one of the EuphorlnnceaL H:is a light soft 
wood, liko mango wood ; useful for tom* 
porary purposes. It i.s found in Ceylon, the- 
Ciroar hills, and is, tliere, a very light soft 
wood Found also in a very few of the 
Bombay jungles, bnt in these only inland 
al)ovo the ghats. Not seen in Guzerat. The 
wood is light, and is used only for m.aking 
the fignre.s and models inannfactnred at 
Gokak, in t]i (3 Sonthoru Maliratta Country. 
Drs. iV!<jhf, ami (Jihson, Captain BcddomCf Thw». 
Bn. pi. Z<'i}L p. 278. 

GIUR. JIiND. Salix Babylonica. 

GFWATN. Hind. Elo^aguus conferta. 

GJOOT. Diospyrus, sp. 

GLACIER. A Froneb word received into 
the Englisli langnago, which must nob bo 
confounded with Glaciere, wliicli has a dif¬ 
ferent signification. Glaciers, as defined 
by Saussure, are those iumsscs of eternal ice 
which are formed and roinain in the open 
air in the valleys and on the slopes of lofty 
mountains. In every part of tlio Himalaya, 
and of Western Tibet, wherever the moun¬ 
tains attain a .sidlicient elevation to bo cover¬ 
ed with perpetual snow, glaciers are to be 
found, and all the phenomena presented in 
Europe liavo also been found there. In the 
lofty chain of the Cis-and Trans-Sutlej,Hima* 
laya, and of tlie Kiienlun, whoso peaks rise 
to a very great height, and collect in winter 
enormous dcpblis of snow, tliey are of great 
length. In the central parts of Tibet which 
arc often lower, and even in their loftiest 
parts are le.ss snowy tlian the bounding 
chain.s, the gl.aciersare of inferior dimensions 
where the snow-bed is at once cut off abrupt¬ 
ly in an ice cliff, which can hardly be said to 
be in motion or r.atlier whose motion must be 
almost entirely from above downwards. Mo- 
raiiio.s, whieli, on the larger glaciers and 
among mountains of easily decaying rocks 
are of a.stonishing dimensions, form the mar 
gins of each glacier, and also occur longi 
tudiiially on different parts of their surface 
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increasing in nnmber as the glacier advances, 
till at last the different scries whose origin 
can long be traced to the different ramifica¬ 
tions of the glacier, become blended into one. 
En route to Karakoram, after leaving the Nii- 
bra valley, when a sufficient elevation above 
his encampment had been gained, Dr. Thom¬ 
son obtained a commanding view of the gla¬ 
cier which occupied the continuation of the 
main valley. It was nearly straight, and he 
believes, at least five or six miles long; dis¬ 
tances, however, arc so difficult to estimate 
on snow, that this must be regarded as a 
more guess. The inclination of its surface 
was considerable ; but, while the distance 
remained doubtful, no just estimate of the 
height of tho ridge from which it de.scended 
could bo made. On each side, two or three 
lateral glaciers, descending from tho moun¬ 
tains by which it was enclosed, eontributed 
to increase its size all loaded with heaps of 
stonc.s, which had at tlio lower end of the 
central glacier so accumulated as completely 
to cover its whole surface. One day, there, 
ho proceeded along the edge of tho small 
plain clo.so to which ho had been encamped. 
On the right hand was an ancient moraine, 
which prevented him from seeing the road in 
advance. At the upper end of tho plain ho 
found a small streamlet running parallel to 
tho moraine ; and about a mile from camp 
reached the end of a small glacier, from 
which the streamlet had its origin. Cross¬ 
ing the latter, which was still partially frozen, 
he ascended in a deep hollow between the 
left side of tho glacier and the moraine, Tho 
icy mass had not yet begun to thaw, tho 
temperature being still below freezing. Af¬ 
ter half a mile be ascended on the surface of 
tho ice, and as soon as ho did no, was en¬ 
abled to SCO that the glacier had its origin 
in a ravine on tho south, and entered the 
main valley almost opposite to him. The 
great body of tho ice took a westerly direc¬ 
tion, forming the glacier along which he had 
been travelling ; but a portion formed a cliff 
to tho eastward, which dipped abruptly into 
a small, apparently deep lake. At the dis¬ 
tance of perhaps five hundred yards there 
was another glacier, which descended from 
a valley in the northern range of mountains, 
and like the one on which lie stood, present¬ 
ed a perpendicular wall to tho little lake. 
Right and left of tho lal ce were enormous 
piles of boulders, occupying tho interval be¬ 
tween its margin and the mountains, or 
rather filling up a portion of the space which 
it would otherwise have occupied. Into this 
very singular hollow he descended, on a 
Bteep icy slope, and passing along the north¬ 
ern margin of the lake, ascended on tlie gla- 
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cior beyond, as before, between the ice, and 
on reaching the surface of the second glacier 
lie found that a similar but smaller depression 
lay beyond it to tho east, in which also there 
was a small lake, with another mass of ice 
beyond it. This third glacier also came from 
the north, and was a much more formidable 
mass than those which had already been 
crossed. It was very steep, and was covered 
with snow, which was beginning to thaw 
more than was convenient. When at the 
liighestpart, ho found that though apparent¬ 
ly nearly level, it sloped downwards sensibly 
though very slightly for nearly half a mile, 
in an easterly direction. It was evident to 
him that he had now reached the highest part 
of the ascent, which he assumed to bo 17,600 
feet, and that the crest of the pass was cover¬ 
ed by this glacier. 

Glaciers are chiefly mot with in the range 
to the north of Karakorum and another 
group, apparently tho largest accumulation 
of glaciers in tho Kuenlun, was found at 
the environs of Sassar; but both much 
smaller than the groups near tho Diamer to 
tho North West, investigated by Mr. Adol¬ 
phe Schlagentweit. (JT. and U. Schlagmt- 
xvcit No. viii.) Glaciers in the northwest 
Himalaya descend to 11,000 feet; but Dr.^ 
Hooker could nob discover any in the more 
eastern valleys even so low as 14,000 feet, 
though at the hot seasori extensive snow-beds 
remain nnmelted at but little above 10,000 
feet. The foot of the stupendous glacier filling 
the broad head of the Tbloook is certainly 
I not below 14,000 feet; though being con¬ 
tinuous with the perpetual snow (or neve} 
of the summit of Kinchinjunga, it must 
liave H,0C0 feet of ice, in perpendicular 
'height, to urge it forwards. Dr. Hooker 
made frequent excursions to the great glacier 
of Kincliinjhow. Its valley is about four 
miles long, broad and flat: Chango-kbang 
rears its blue and white cliffs 4,500 feet 
above its west flank, and throws down 
avalanches of stones and snow into the 
valley. Hot springs burst from the ground 
near some granite rocks on its floor, about 
1C’,000 feet above the sea, and only a mile 
below the glacier, and the water collects in 
pools : its temperature is 110®, and in places 
116®, or 4° hotter than that of the Yenm- 
tong hot springs, though 4,000 feet higher, 
and of precisely the same character. A 
Barbarea and some other plants make 
neighbourhood of the hot-springs a littH 
oasis, and the large marmot is common, 
uttering its sharp, chirping squeak.— Dr. 
Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet.—Hoolcer Him. Jour. Vol. II. panes 
67. 133. 
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There is a glacier in the valley of Bra- 
baldo, in Little Tibet, a short distance 
from the village of Arindo. Its width 
is about 450 yards and nearly a hundred feet 
high, and a large river flows with velocity 
from below it. In 1839, Major A. Cunning¬ 
ham traversed a magnificent glacier which 
spanned the valley of the Cheli river, below 
the Kali Debi pass (16,700 feet). It was 
fissured in all directions, and looking down 
the main fissure which was five feet wide, 
he saw the stream trickling at a depth of 
more than 300 feet. The surface was covered 
with hardened snow and imbedded stones *, 
but, the mass, as seen in the fissures, was 
clear, transparent, ice filled with white 
specks. This glacier was about a mile long, 
and a quarter of a mile broad with an 
average depth of 200 or 300 feet. In the 
same range, Dr. Thomson saw a similar 
glacier, to the north of the Sa] pass, about 
30 miles, to the north-west of Kali Debi. In 

1847, Major Cunningham, crossed a second 
and larger glacier, to the north of the Parang j 
pass at 18,500 feet. It extended down the | 
head of the Para river for 2| miles. At its 
termination, it was 50 feet high, but, a 
quarter of a mile upward, it was fully 150 
feet thick. Dr. Thomson observed a larger 
glacier on the northern side of the Uniasi 
La, on crossing into Zangskar, It extended 
from the top of the pass, 18,123 feet, down 
to a level of 14,500 feet, and was not less 
than three or four miles in length—Above 
and below Sassar are several gigantic glaciers 
that span the noble valley of the Khundan 
river, which at times has become dammed 
until the accumulated waters have burst their 
icy chains, and swept away all traces of j 
man and his puny works, from a height of j 
several hundred feet above the river. In two 
different parts, then, of the Shayok, above 
and below Sassar, seen by Dr. Thomson in 

1848, the bed of the stream is completely 
spanned by enormous glaciers. The great 
glacier is about 30 miles below Sassar, and 
20 miles above the junction of the Chang- 
chen-mo. Mr. Vigne, Dr. Thomson, Lieut. 
Colonel Abbot, and Lieut. Colonel Alexander 
Cunningham have each noticed the great gla¬ 
ciers in the western Himalayas, in Ladak. 
The last named author (LadaJcj p, 94) des¬ 
cribing the Shayok or Khundan river, a tri¬ 
butary of the Indus, which rises in the 
Karakorum mountains, to the northward of 
Le, in lat. 35° N. and long. 78° E., tells us 
that in these cold and lofty regions, almost 
every ravine is filled with a glacier, that 
since 1826, the channel of this river has 
never been clear and the accumulated waters 
haiVe formed a lake of considerable size called 
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Nubra-tsho, This barrier has burst on 
throe recent occasions, in 1826, 1833, and 
1841. In that of 1841, when the rushing 
waters reached Torbela, on the Indus, the 
river came down furiously in an absolute 
wall of mud, a horrible mess of foul water, 
carcases of soldiers, peasants, war-steeds, 
camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, trees, 
and household furniture, in one flood of ruin, 
for Raja Gulab Singh’s army was encamped 
in the bed of the Indus at Kulaithree Coss 
above Torbela, in check of Painda Khan, 
and, but that part of the troops were then 
in hot pursuit, the destruction would have 
been greater. Only those escaped who took 
at once to the mountain side. Throughout 
the mountain course of the Indus, fields, 
houses, and trees were swept away, but man 
and the animals which he bad domesticated, 
generally managed to escape. Tlio waters 
of the Indus below the junctions of the Shay- 
•ock, rose to a height of 60 feet, and to 30 
feet at Skardo. It was the third cataclysm 
which occurred in 1841, when the gallant 
Syam Singh Atariwala, who fell at Sobraon 
was encamped in the bed of the river. Sud¬ 
denly, down rushed the wave of the in¬ 
undation thirty feet in lieight and the whole 
camp took to flight, most of the men were 
saved; but the baggage, camp equipage, 
and guns wore swept away. {Cunningham^ 
Thomson.) 

Ghorlconda^ a glacier in Balti, in Tibet, 
is in L. 35° 36’ K and L. 75° 68’ E., and 
16,900 foot above the sea. 

Ibi-Gaminy a glacier in Eastern Thibet, 
in height 22,260 feet Eriglish=20,886 
Frencli feet. 

Captain Godwin-Austen, 24th Regiment, 
writing in 1863 on the glacier phenomena of 
tho valley of tho upper Indus notices the 
glaciers in that part of the groat Himalayan 
chain which separates Thibet from Yarkund, 
in E. long 76°, and N. lat. 35-36°, and ex¬ 
tending over an area about 100 miles from 
east to west, from Karakorum Peak, No. 2 
(28,265 ft.) to the Mountain of Haramosh. 
Glaciers supply the Hu she River, which 
joins the Indus opposite Kapeloo. Those of 
tho upper portion of the valley take their 
I rise on the southern side of the Peak ofMas- 
I herbrum, and are about 10 miles inlength. 

Tho Groat Baltoro glacier takes its rise 
on the west of Gusherbrum Peak, on the 
North it is joined by a great ice-feeder 
which comes down from Peak No. 2 ; oppo¬ 
site to it, from the south, is another ; both, 
of these extend 9 or 10 miles on either side 
of the main glacier. This from its rise to 
its further end, measures 30 miles, its couise 
is from E. to W. ; the breadth of tho valley 
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along wliicli it flows is 12 miles. It receives 
iinmerous tributaries along its course, some 
of which are 10 miles and more in length ; 
two of them, on the N ; lead up to the Mus- 
takh Pass into Yarkund (18,000, ft.) wlience 
a glacier descends to the N. E. about 20 
miles in length. The Nobundi Sobundi 
glacier takes its rise from a broad ice-field 
which lies to the N. of lat- 36®, and has a 
S. E. course for 14 miles, with numerous 
laterals, it then turns S. ,* when it bears the 
name of the Piinmah glacier, about 5 miles 
from the tertnination it is joined by a gla- 
<jier from tbeK. W., 15 miles in length. 

The Biafo glacier is perliaps the most re¬ 
markable of any of this part of the Himalayan 
range, it has a linear course of upwards of 
40 miles; the opposite sides of the valley are 
very parallel along its whole length, and the j 
breadth of ice seldom exceeds a mile, except 
where the groat feeders join it from the 
N. E. 

From the summit-level of tlie.Biafo Gause, 
a glacier is continued westward to Ilispor 
in Nagayr, 28 to 30 miles in length. 

The Chogo, which terminates at Arundoo 
takes its rise between the Mountain of Ilara- 
mosh and the Nushik Pass, it is about 24 
miles in length, with numerous branches 
from Haraniosb, 8 miles in length. 

The waters from all the glaciers, from 
that of Baltoro in the E. to Chogo in the W., 
are collected into the Shigar River, which 
joins the Indus at Skardo. 

All these glaciers carry great quantities 
of rock-detritus. The blocks on tho Pun- 
mab glacier are of great size. 

Tiierc aro groovings and old moraines of 
a former extension of the glaciers in this 
region, showing that they have at times 
reached many miles beyond their present 
termination, and have risen upwards of 400 
ft. above their preitcnb levels. There aro 
thick alluvial accumulations of the valley of 
tho Indus, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Skardo. 

Colonel Markham says, “ we started early 
to reach the source of the mighty Ganges. 
Tho opposite bank being the best ground for 
burrell, wo were in great hopes that we 
might find sufficient snow loft to enable us 
to cross the river, but the snow that at 
times bridges over the stream was gone. 
At last, the great glacier of the Ganges was 
reached, and I beheld it before me in all its 
savage grandeur, thickly studded with 
enormous loose rocks and earth. Extensive 
as my travels since this day have been 
through these beautiful mountains, and 
amidst all the splendid scenery I have look¬ 
ed on, I can, he says, recall none so strik¬ 


ingly magnificent as the glacier of the 
Ganges ** 

TheGlaciers and Peaks of theSasser pass in 
Nubra, Tibet, are shown by the brothers 
Sehlageiitweit, to be in L. 35-6, N; L. 77® 
27’ 35” E. and 17,753 feet above the sea. 
Gassers Natural History, pp. 54-55, Mark- 
ham's Shootlny in the Himalayas, Hooker's 
Him Journ Thomson^ Cunningham, Captain 
Gudwin Austen in Report on Advaiicement of 
Science for the year 1803. 

GLAM.—? *A tree of Singapore, fur¬ 
nishes tins paper-like bark, used in caulking 
the seams of vessels. A similar substance 
occurs in Borneo, supposed to be the pro¬ 
duce of a species of Artocarpus, and to fur¬ 
nish this paper like bark much used in 
caulking the scams of vessels.— Royle 
Fib. PL p. 341. 

GLANDS. Fr. Acorns, the seed or 
fruit of the oak. 

GLANDES. La.t. Acorns. 

GLAPHYRIA, a genus of Indian plants 
belonging to tho natural order Myrtaceos. 
The species are small trees. G. nitida 
is called by the Malays ‘ the Tree of Long 
Life,’ ])robably from its maintaining itself 
at elevations where the other denizens of 
the forest have ceased to exist. It aiforda, 
at Bcncoolen, a substitute for tea, and is 
known by tho name of the Tea Plant. 
Various species of Leptospermum and Mela- 
Icna boar tho same name in tho Australian 
colonics. G. sericoa has lanceolate acumi¬ 
nated leaves. It is a native ofPenang and 
the west coast of Sumatra. Eny. Cyc. 

GLAREOLID-/E, a family of birds, in¬ 
cluding the genus Glareola, with its two 
species G. arientalis and G. atea. 

GLASS. 


Ab-goe-neh, Ahau. 

Glas, Dut. Gek, 

Vitro, Verro, Fii. 

Kuncli;Sliesliah,Guz.UiNi) 
Vetro, It. 

Vitruin, Lat. 


Shooshali, 

Stoklo, 

Vidrio, 

Kunnadi, 

Addamoo, 


Pers. 

Hus. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tei.. 


I Glass is formed by mixing together silice¬ 
ous earth with an alkali, and fusing them by 
a strong heat. Several kinds of glass are 
made and aro distinguished, the differences 
ill them being produced by the proportion 
of the constituents, the nature of the alkali, 
the })resence of foreign matter, or the pro¬ 
cess of manufacture. The discovery of tho 
manufacture of glass is ascribed to thePheoni- 
cians and glass flowers are represented on 
the tombs at Beni-Hassan. But glass is one 
of those discoveries which could hardly 
escape being made by any people who em¬ 
ployed furnaces to reduce metallic oxides; 
for the necessary ingredients must often 
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have been present; and the heat was suffi¬ 
cient, Beckmann has observed, that tlio 
discovery of coloured glass must have fol¬ 
lowed very soon that of making glass itself. 
It is probable, however, that coloured glass 
was made previous to colourless glass. For 
it is difficult to find materials pure enough 
to make good glass, and it would be some 
time before the original makers would find 
out the causes of discoloration. The natives 
of India seem to have been long acquainted 
with making difioront ornaments of glass : 
for instance, armlets and anklets, and rings 
of glass form a part of their warping reels. 
Small glass bottles are also made; but 
mostly of a more or less greouish colour. 
Tho green is called kanch, and the purer 
glass, sisi. It is probable that the extensive 
diffusion of oxido of iron ,in tho Indian soil, 
which may have led to the discovery of iron, 
has prevented the making both of good glass 
and of good pottery. That this is not in- 
cdmpatiblo with a knowledge of the method 
of making imitation gems,, seems proved by 
tho samo having been the case in tho time 
of Pliny; who states that great value was 
sot upon glass quite free from colour, which 
was called crystal, lie also mentions arti¬ 
ficial hyacinths, sapphires, and all kinds of 
black glass; and wo know that the glass¬ 
houses of Alexandria were celebrated among 
the ancients. One of the simplest processes 
for making glass is that practised in tho 
district of Bchar. Tho efflorescence of tho 
soil, which is an impure carbonate of 
soda, is collected and thrown into a cistern 
lined with clay. This is then filled with 
water, which is afterwards allowed to eva¬ 
porate. When dry tho bottom of tho cistern 
is found covered with a thick saline crust, 
tlio earth which was intermixed having sub¬ 
sided before the salt began to crysfcalizo. 
This soda makes glass without any addition, 
as it still contains a sufficient portion of 
siliceous matter. They make blackish and 
greenish glass: abright grass-green is obtain¬ 
ed by the addition of oxide of copper ; and a 
blue glass by the addition of rung. In 
Mysore tho process is more elaborate. Pow¬ 
dered white quartz, one part, being mixed 
with prepared soda, six parts, is filled into a 
crucible capable of containing Winches¬ 
ter gallons. About fifty of those crucibles 
are placed in a furnace, and tho fire kept up 
for five days, when a frit is produced, with 
which they make a black, green, red, blue, 
and yellow glass, by means of additions of 
oxido of copper, of an oro called kemndu, 
and of a blue substance called runga. What 
these are, continues unascertained. 

Though the making of glass has made but 
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little advance in India, tho natives work up 
broken English glass even into bai’ometcr 
and thermometer tubes, &c. Glass globes, 
silvered in tho inside, are made and though 
tho mode of effecting this silvering is not 
mentioned, an amalgam of quicksilver is 
probably employed, as, on tho application of 
moderate boat, tho silvering becomes dissi¬ 
pated. An art similar to this lias of late 
years been discovered iu Britain .—Royle 
Arts, of Indicty 4-7^, Ainslie tolls us 
that glass of an inferior quality was made 
in several parts of the Peninsula of India, 
particularly in tlie Mysore country, at Chi- 
napatam and Muteodu, also at Vallatooroo 
in Tondiman’s dominions, which are conti¬ 
guous to tho Tanjoro territory. Tho manu¬ 
facture however seems to bo confined entirely 
to small phials and women’s bracelets. 
Above tho Ghauts, Dr. Buchanan tells us 
the frit employed for making glass is com¬ 
posed of one part of fat quartz, and six parts 
of a kind of ill prepared soda (suja eara) 
To give glass a green tinge, to the frit just 
mentioned are added a further quantity 
of prepared sodn, an iron oro called Garin 
kulloo, another oro cnllcd Koniudu, and 
a proportion of calcined copper ; all which 
materials being fixed and put into the cruci¬ 
ble, and properly disposed in the furnace, 
the fire is kept up for nine diiys and nine 
nights. To give glass a red tinge, to tho 
frit already montioned arc added an addi¬ 
tional proportion of ]>rcparod soda and a 
quantity of the oro called kemudu, after 
which tho whole arc fused together for fifteen 
days and fifteou nights. To make blue glass, 
to tho samo frit are added a farther propor¬ 
tion of soda, caleiucd copper, a quantity of 
powdex'ed Garin kulloo and a blue substance 
called runga, which Dr. Buchanan supposes 
(but is not sure) may bo smalis. To give 
glass a yellow colour, Dr. liuchauan tells us 
that it is enamelled with .the melted oalcos 
of the metals—lead, tin and zinc. 

Buchanan in his travels in Mysore gives 
an account of tho manufacture of glass 
for tho bangles or armlets worn by tho 
natives. The glass is very coarse and 
opaque and much more of it is made than is 
there wrought into ornaments.. Great quan¬ 
tities of it were brought by the bangle ma¬ 
kers from the Westward. It was of fivo 
colours, black, green, red, blue, and yellow, 
the first was most in demand. All tho ma¬ 
terials for making the glass are found in the 
neighbourhood. In tho hot season, the Soulic 
muuuoo or soda iu tho form of a white 
earthy powder is found in several places near 
this on tho surface of sandy fields. For the 
exclusive privilege of collecting it the glass 
I vu 
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makers paid 48 Co/s Pagodas; they make 
it into cakes, the intention of making 
it into these cakes is probably to free it from 
, earthy matter; but, for making glass, this is 
perhaps no advantage, as the earth with 
which it is mixed is chiefly a quartzose sand, 
these cakes contain at least one half of their 
bulk of cowdung and from that cause are 
inflammable, they are prepared for making 
glass by being burned and of course aflbrd 
an exceedingly impure alkali. Tlie glass 
maker’s furnace there, is rather bettor than 
that of Chinnapatan, but still it is exceed¬ 
ingly rude. The manufacturers say that when 
the army of LordCornwallia IcftSeringapatam 
they gathered with much pains a great number 
of broken bottles which tlie> found where ho 
had encamped, but after the expense of bring¬ 
ing the bottles toMiitsoda they found that their 
furnace was not sufliciontly strong to liquify 
European glass. The bottles were then reduced 
to powder and mixed with alkali, but these 
materials produced only a useless whiteglass. 
The furnaces arc constructed on a high terrace 
which is built against the inside of the town 
wall and are in form of a dome or like an 
oven eight feet in diameter and about ten 
feet higli. The oven is not arched but con¬ 
tracted above into a circuliir opening about 
18 inebos in diameter, by making the upper 
row of stones project beyond those below 
thorn. At ibo bottom of the furnace in the 
side opposite to the town wall is a small 
opening through which fuel is supplied, the 
crucibles are oblong and would contain 
about Winchester gallons : having been 
filled with the materials they arc lowered 
down into the furnace by the aperture in the 
top by which also the workmen descend. 
They first place a row of the crucibles all 
round the furnace with tlicir bottoms to the 
wall and their mouths sloping inwards, in 
tliis position they are secured by a bed of 
clay which covers the crucibles entirely, 
having only their open mouths exposed; 
above this row another is placed in a very 
similar manner and then a third and a 
fourth. The furnaces vary in size from such 
as can contain twice that number. The fuel 
consists of small sticks which, having been 
gathered a year, are quite dry, a quantity 
having boon put in the bottom of the furnace 
the workmen ascend and some burning coals 
are thrown upon the fuel by the opening 
below ; then fresh fuel is added night and day 
until the time allowed for vitrifying the ma¬ 
terials has expired, tho fire is then allowed 
to burn out aind tho furnace to cool, after¬ 
wards tho workmen descend and take out 
tho crucibles, which must be broken to get 
at their coutcuts. 
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In Tonditnan’s country, where glass rings ap¬ 
pear to bo made of a superior quality to those 
of Mysore, the frit is prepared by adding to 
fine river sand (Kolindoo manil) (Tam.), a 
very strong solution of an alkaline earth 
called Over munnoo, which contains much 
soda. This mixture is formed into lumps 
which arc dried and then fused for many 
bom's together to form the frit. In order 
to make glass, a certain quantity of Poong- 
karum (an impure carbonate of soda) is 
added to the powdered frit, and the whole 
fused together for many hours. To give glass 
a blue tinge, the glass makers add the runga 
in the manner menlioncd. In speaking of the 
blue glass made in Mysore, they also some¬ 
times, though rarely, add a calx of copper for 
the same purpose. To give glass a black tinge, 
the glass makers add Warroogoo husks, and 
the iron ore called Carine kulloo which is 
also called Carpoo kulloo. Glass bottles 
were formerly manufacturod at Madras, 
under the scientific direction of Mr. Ryder, 
the Assay Master#— (Ain^s Mat. Med. p. 172.) 
India seems to possess no slight advantages 
for the manufacture of the best qualities of 
glass. As is well known tho basis of all 
glass is silica and alkali, of which the former 
in the shape of common sand is to be met 
with almost everywhere, the latter is to bo 
had cheaply and in abundance in most parts 
of Southern India. In tho neighbourhood 
of Madras as well as in many other locali¬ 
ties, the secondary materials also, indirectly 
essential to tho manuflxeturo of tho best 
quality of glass, namely the fire clays used 
in the construction of the furnaces, are 
abundant and of very superior descriptions. 
Yet with all these advantages tlio natives do 
not appear to have advanced in tho manu¬ 
facture beyond tlie first and very rudest sta¬ 
ges, and although it is one which, if success¬ 
fully prosecuted, would probably meet with 
very extended encouragement, tho manu¬ 
facture of the commonest bottles is not yet 
practised. The chief defects of the native 
manufacture arc the use of too large a quan¬ 
tity of alkali. lu fact, in some cases, it is 
so much in excess that it might be tasted by 
applying the tongue to tho article. Tho 
fault now remarked upon is probably con¬ 
nected with, and caused by another, that of 
the material being melted at too low a tem¬ 
perature and in l.oo small bulk, and these 
again probably arise from tho use of an im¬ 
proper furnace and an unsuitable kind of 
fuel. Tho native furnace is usually a rude 
hole dug in the ground coated with ferrugi¬ 
nous clay, which tends to discolour tho glass, 
and tho heat is raised by the use of bellows 
blast. Hence the temperature is confined 
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to one point of the mass and is insuflSciently 
diffused, while the body of metal under fu¬ 
sion being small, and the dome and sides 
above ground being thin, the heat is dissi¬ 
pated from them, and never attains body 
and elevation sufficient to admit of tho mass 
setting and purifying itself, or of its being 
freed from air bubbles by the addition of tho 
proper proportion of silica. What is required, 
is the preparation of tho glass in larger 
quantities at a time, and with tliis view larger 
and more carefully constructed furnaces, on 
the reverberating principle, to bo heated by 
coal; after this, that the process should be 
attended to more scrupulously, and the ma¬ 
terials mixed by weight, instead of being 
thrown together by measure, as is too com¬ 
monly tbe case at present. Country glass 
is usually made of Dhoby’s earth, a crude 
carbonate of soda with a mixture of a little 
potash and lime GO to 70 parts, and yellowish 
white sand dC) to 40 parts, composed of small 
fragments of quartz, felspar, iron and a trace 
of lime. In one hundred parts, for good 
bottle glass of Europe, arc needed 

per cent. per cent. 

Sand, . 7)8 | Lime,. 11?. 

Sulpliatc of Soda 'JO j Cliareoal,. ij 

Sulpbate of soda only contains 45 per cent- 
of alkali, so that 29 parts contain Id, while 
tlio carbonate of soda obtained fi'om dboby’s 
earth, contains between 30 and 40 per cent, 
of alkali, according to wbicli the alkali used 
by tbo Natives would bo to that emploj’cd 
in Europe in tbe proportion of 2d to Id. 

Tho substances generally used by the Na¬ 
tives in colouring glass arc as follows :— 
Iron,wbicli gives green,brown and black shades 

Manganese.pink, purple, and black. 

Copper....blue, green, aiiddecprcd. 

Arsenic,.white. 

Chromate of Iron.a dull green. 

All these materials are used in a very crude 
state, and the proportions measured in a 
most imperfect manner.— Madras Exhihitlon 
Jury's Rcjiort, 

The - Chinese manufactures of porcelain, 
glass and glazes, their carving and engrav- 
ing of gems,Chinese agates,rock crystals and 
ivory, excite the admiration of Europe, as 
also docs their lacquer and varnish work. 

The colour of the emerald is peculiar, and 
called emerald green. The glass of bottle 
bottoms is largely sold in Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaws, “ Rag,'' Hind, and, with tho 
hope of deceiving, tho manufacturers, aware 
of this, make false emeralds with flaws. Of 
all precious stones, the emerald is most lia¬ 
ble to defects, called flaws, and their, absence 


should excite suspicion as it can be very 
easily imitated. 

Dr. Hooker in his travels men¬ 
tions that be dismounted whore some very 
micaceous stratified rock cropped out, pow¬ 
dered with a saline efllorescence. This was 
an impure carbonate of sodii. This earth 
is thrown into clay vessels with water which, 
after dissolving the soda, is allowed to eva¬ 
porate, wlicn the remainder is collected and 
found to contain so much vsilica, as to bo 
capable of being fused into glass. Dr. Royle 
mentions this curious fact (Essay on the 
Arts and Manufactures of India, road before 
the Society of Arts, 18 February 1852), in 
illustration of tbo probably early epoch at 
wliicli tho natives of Rriti.sh India were ac¬ 
quainted with the art of making glass. More 
complicated processes arc employed, and 
have been from a very early period in other 
parts of tho continent. 

The art of glass making is yet in its ex¬ 
treme infancy in the Punjab. The glass 
sand occnr.s in tlio form of a whitish sand 
mixed witli an alkali, winch cfiloresccs natu¬ 
rally. It is called roh : that only of a good 
white color makes glass. This substaiico is 
idcrdh^al with tbo alkaline elllorescence 
wbicli appears in many parts, and whoso pre- 
soneo is dcstriictlvc to cultivation. Wberc- 
ever such an offiorosconce occurs over clean 
sandy soil, there is naturally formed a mix¬ 
ture of sand and alkali which fuses into 
coarse lumps of bottle green glass.— Pow- 
clVs Fail jab Froduefs. Hooker Him, Journ, 
Vol. I, p. 13. Emmaimel on Frcclous Stones ; 
Buchanan s Mysore, p. 371, Vol. III. Madras 
EHih. Jnr. Report. A inslles^ Materia Med lea, 
McCulloch Eictinnary of Commerce, p. 602. 
Uoule on the Arts and Mannfacinres of India, 
1852, p.474. 

GTjING-GANG. Malaya. 

Cassia alata, ? | Pako-g’ling-gang, Malay. 

GLOGOS. Gr. Milk, also Gala, Duah 
Sans, to milk, Dubitar Sans, a maiden 
daughter who milks (duh) the go (cow), 
hence Doebter, Tochtcr, Daughter, and 
Dug, the teat. 

GLOCIIIDION. Thivaitcs. A genus of 
small trcc.s, in Ceylon, of which Thwaitos 
mentions G. coriccum *, G. Gardneri; G. 
jussieuianum ; G. montanum ; F. nemorale ; 
and G. Zoylanicum. 

GMELINA. A genus of plants named 
after Gmelin, author of ‘ Flora SibiricaJ 
All the species of Gmoliria form shrubs or 
trees, of which the latter are valued for their 
timber. They are found in the islands of 
the Indian Ocean, extending thence into tho 
Malayan and Indian peninsulas. G. Asia- 
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GMELINA AIIBOREA. 
iica and G. parvifulia are common in vari¬ 
ous parts of India, and G. arborea extends 
from Ceylon,—from Promo and Martaban 
north to tlic Doyra Valley, in 30° N. lat. 

GMELINA, Species. Gombharcc, Uria. 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
licight 60 feet : circumference 4>} feet: 
lieight from the ground to ilio iiiterscclion 
of the first branch, 18 feet. A white, light 
wood. Boxes, chairs, bcd-})osts, lamp stands, 
bullock yokes, bazaar measures, toys and 
other articles are made of it. It is said to 
be rather scarce and expensiv^e. The bark 
is said to bo used medicinally.— Oai^iain 
Macdonald. 

GMELINA, Species. 

Cuinba wood,ANOLoTEL. | Ciimba karra, Tel. 

A tree of the Noiiliern Circars. 

. GMELINA ARBOREA. Roxb. Cor. iV. 

Gmclina Rboodii.— hooker, Bot. Mag. 

Gumar, Benmk Kuml)u1a, Maleal. 

Gumber, ,, Kimihar, Paxj, 

Gunibari, „ Guniliar, „ 

Yemanoh, Buum. Al-dcimnata, Singu. 

Ky-won-po, „ Cinrimi niarani Tam. 

Kyunboe ? „ Gumudi riaram, ,, 

Yamann, ,, Toft--"iimu(la, Tel. 

Sowun, Blk. Mafir. Gumudi cliettn, „ 

Jugani-chukar, liiNU. G\nuudu-tcku, „ 

Scovum, „ Pedda guniudn, ,, 

Soovun, „ Goomcr i,(‘k, „ 

Shewun, Maiiu. Gombbnri ? ,, 

Soovmi, „ I Ghooteky, „ 

This large tree grows in Ceylon, where it 
is common up to an elevation of 5,000 feet. 
It grows ill Coimbatore, is rather frequent 
on the Malabar Coast, grows in the Goda- 
very forests: is not very common on the 
Bombay aide, where it is found more in the 
forests below the ghats than inland. It 
grows in Burmah and is plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests. In British 
Burmah it is a large tree with white, light 
wood, used for house posts, planks and for 
carving images, and recommended for plank¬ 
ing and furniture. A cubic foot weighs 35 
lbs. In a full grown tree, there, on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 foot from the ground is 12 
feet. Dr. McClelland calls “ Kyoonboe/’ 
Burm., a yellow wood, says it is plentiful in 
the Pegu and Tounghoo forests, is a large 
and remarkably strong tough timber, and 
fit for fancy wood. In Moulmein, it is used 
in ordinary building material. Fruit used 
as medicine. Ou the Bombay side, the wood 
is in much esteem for carriage panels, and 
other purposes. According to Dr. Rox- 
biirgh, it also stands exposure to weather 
jiud water well. From its great s-ize, 
ytraightness, and geiici’al spaciousness in ap- 
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])earance, being a beautiful flowering tree* 
this is one of the most desirable for propa¬ 
gation throughout the country. Dr. Cleg* 
horn in the Jury reports says it is a large 
timber tree, growing in mountainous dis¬ 
tricts : that the wood is light, of a pale 
yellow colour, easily worked, and docs not 
shrink or warp; used for picture frames, 
decking small boats, for making Venetian 
blinds, sounding boards, palankeen panels^ 
gram measures, &c. It is very commonly 
used in the Vizagapatam district for the 
foundation of wells and other purposes, 
which require to be submerged in water, 
wlicrc it is remarkably durable. On the 
Godavery the large trees of this yield a very 
hard durable wood and the yokes for bul¬ 
locks are made from it. In Nagporo, tlio 
“ Seevum ” is of a very light colour, has a 
sort of netted grain, is free from faults, and 
altogether may be considered a very excel¬ 
lent timber, althongh unfortunately not pro¬ 
curable in largo quantities. Its length, 
there, is from 13 to 18 feet and from 4| to 
3 2 feet in girth. The Commissariat there, 
supply it to the Ordnance Department for 
making packing cases, (fee., anJ the natives 
employ it in the construction of palanquins. 
It takes varnish well, and works up nicely 
into furniture, but is attacked readily by 
white ants. From the small scantling of 
which it is there obtained, it must bo class¬ 
ed merely as a rafter wood.— Drs. Wifjhfy 
(ifhfion., Jh'nndis, Clrghorn, aiid Str.wart, 
Captains Sa)ihcg (Vid Bod(lo)iu\ Cal. Cat. Ex. 
e/'l802, Thnmilcs. 

GMELINA ASIATICA Linn R. 

G. parviflora Rox.. 

Kanta Shew Can. I Nolakiimul ? Taai. 

Biddario, Sans, j Gumudu also Nola 

Gatta (lumaia, Sfngh. j Gumudi ChoUu Tkl. 

I Nolacumul, Root. 

GMELINA PARVIFLORA.Rocc5. Sincng. 

Kumatba Can. I Challa gummudu 

Shiri gumudu, Bind, j Kavva gummudu Tel 

A shrub having dark orange coloured 
flowers. Its leaves slightly bruised under 
water render it mucilaginous, which pro¬ 
perty the water retains till the mucilage 
is decomposed by fermentation.— Jaffrey. 
O'Shaughnessy. 

GMELINA RIIEEDEI, Hook. B. Mag. 

0. arborea, TF. Ic. not 0. arborea, Roxb., 
var. ?—c, p. 128. 

“Atdcmmata.’ Singh. 

Common in Ceylon up to an elevation of 
5,000 feet. A tree 45 to 60 ft. high, spread¬ 
ing, The bark and roots arc used medicin¬ 
ally by the Singhalese. ThuK En, pi. Zeyl, 
p. 244. 
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GNIDIA ERIOCEPHALA. 

GNANA. Sans, fi’om gna to know. 
GNANA41UTNAVALL Sans. Prom 
gnana, wisdom, rutna, a precious stone, and 
avaloe, a train. 

GNANI. Sans. Prom gna, wisdom. 

GNA-PI. Buum. The Gna-pi of Burmali 
is tlio Balacliang of the Eastern Seas, con¬ 
sisting of small fish with prawnsund shrimps, 
first fermentedandtlien dried. It gives rise to 
a considerable traffic, as no food is deemed 
palatable without it, and its use extends to 
every country from China to Bengal. That 
prepared at Mergui is excellent, only inferior 
to anchovy paste, by being over powerful. 

GNAPHALIUM EXIMIUM. These 
flowers possess the quality of retaining their 
colour long after being gathered, the stalk is 
covered with a whitish down, they are very 
hardy both the annual and biennial, the 
colours are yellow, purple, crimson, yellow 
and white and grow in North America, 
Africa and Egypt, from two to three foot in 
height.— Riddell. Wight gives G. hypolcu- 
cum, marccscena, Ncilghcrryanum. 

GNARI or Nari, a Chinese Tibetan pro¬ 
vince connected with British India, by the 
five Bhot passes in Garliwal and Kaniaon. 
The Chinese viceroys arc Tibetans with 200 
Mongol or Turk troops or perhaps Mantshu 
Tartars, as they arc said t-o use horseflesh, 
whieli no Tibetan and no Chine.se would do. 

GNAT, Culox, Lat. 

GNAYANPATOO. Buum. Clcrodendron 
nutans. Wall. 

GNA YOKE, Buum. Capsicum mini¬ 
mum. 

GNEMIUM GNETUM. Linn. 

WagiJ, Jav. I Brigu, Malay. 

This tree abounds on the southern coast of 
the island of Sumatra wlicre its bark is 
beaten, like hemp, and the twine inaTiufac- 
tured from it is employed in the construc¬ 
tion of large fishing nets. The coarse cor¬ 
dage from the bark is in extensive nse 
tiiroughoiit the Archipelago. The seeds are 
eaten in Amboyna, and arc roasted, boiled, 
or fried. The green leaves are dressed as 
curries, cooked and eaten like spinach.— 
Crawfurdls Dictionanj, p. 26, Marsden's Hist, 
of S^imatra^ p. 91. 

GNEVA. Sec Lightning conductors. 

GNIU. Hind. Chenopodinra, sp. 

GNETUM. See Himalaya. 

GNIANA. Sec Gnyana, Vaishnava,Vidya. 
GNIDIA ERIOCEPHALA, called 
also Daphne eriocophala, is very com¬ 
mon on the ghauts of the West of India, 
and in the hilly parte of the Southern 
M{|ibratta country and of the Dckhan. 
It probably might bo turned to the same 
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use as the Nepal plant. See Daphne 
cannabina. Tfiymolma. 

GNOMON, Ch’haya, Hind. Cli*baya is 
spelt in a variety of ways in European books 
which treat of hiudu astronomy ; and though 
there are a variety of elements these are 
multiplied by mistakes iu consequence of 
Europeans varying thoir manner of writing 
oriental words. The word Ch’haya moans a 
shadow: in Hindu astronomy, Vishuva 
ch’haya, the shadow of a Gnomon, when the 
sun is in the equinoctial poiiite. Madhyama 
ch’haya, the midday shadow of the same at 
any other time of the year, Sama-mandala 
ch’liaya, the midday shadow of the same 
wlicn the sun is cast or west of the Gnomon ; 
Ch’haya .sntais one of the names of Saturn, 
meaning Born from Darkness. 

GNOO - SIIVVOAY - NGU- BIN. Buum. 
Cathartocarpus fistula. Pisus. 

GNU THEING. Buum. Cathartocar¬ 
pus nodosuR. — Voiqt. 

GNOSTIC. See Adam. 

GNU G YEEjBurm. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

GNU-THEI-NI. l^URM. Cathartocar¬ 
pus nodosns. 

GNYANA. Sansk, Karma is the name of 
one of the Kanda or general beading of the 
Vedas. Tins chapter relates to “ Works,” 
tho other two, “ Guyana” and Upashana, 
relate to ” Faith” and Worship. See Gnana 
Vidya, Vaishnava. 

GN YOKE MO IPMYAU. Buum. Ca- 
psicum minimum. 

GO. Hind. A Cow : hence, 

Gaola, Gopa. Gopala, Gorakb, Gopini, 
Gopi, cowherd, shepherd, shepherdess. 

Gobar, Cowdung. 

Gopi Chanduna, Cowherd’s sandal. 

Gopi Matii, Cowherd’s earth. 

Gao-Muklii, cow’s mouth, the ravine in 
the Hirna-layas where the Gauges issues. 

Gopura, also Gopurum, a gate, a gate¬ 
way of a town, tlie ornamental gateway of a 
Hindu temple. 

Galatians, from gala, milk, Goala, 
Herdsman in Sanscrit. VaXariKoi, Galatians, 
or Gauls, and Celts allowed to be the 
same, would be the shepherd races, the pas* 
toral invaders of Europe. 

GOA, on an island, about 23 miles in cir¬ 
cumference was captured by Albuquerque 
on the 25th Novr. 1510. This admiral suc¬ 
ceeded Almeyda, in tho command of tho 
Portuguese in India. Ho was bold and en¬ 
terprising. He captured Goa, and the Port 
of Malacca, also the island of Ormuz, in the 
Persian Gulf, all of which ho strongly forti¬ 
fied, and Ormuz speedily filled with 40,000 
inhabitants. Ilis command lasted from 1507 
to 151G and bo was superseded and died, 
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Goa, has 1,0GG square miles and 363,788 
population, nearly all of the Romish religion. 

GOA or Gvva Island, a small island 
on the Ava coasi, in Lat. 17® 33’ N. and 
Long. 04 ® 34’ E. Goa town is built on the 
south bank of the river, 7 miles from its en¬ 
trance. Alguada point, in Lat. 15 ® tiO’ N. 
and Long. 73 ® 50’ E. Horsburgh, forms the 
northern extremity of Goa bay. 

Goa, in Lat. 33 ® 12’ N. and Long. 71 ® 
48’ E. in the Punjab, near the left shore of 
the Indus. The Tower station is 1,797 feet 
above the sea.— Walker. 

GOABARI-KAIA. Tel. Copra. Cocoa- 
nut. 

GOA CEDAR. Cupressus pendula. 

GOALA, or GWALA. Benci. A cow- j 
herd, one whoso business or caste it is to | 
attend cattle and sell milk. Tlie caste of j 
cowherds in Orissa furnishes also pahinquin j 
bearers, and domestic servants to Europeans 
and natives in Bengal. 

GOALPARA. A district and town of the 
Bengal presidency, the town 425 miles dis¬ 
tant from Calcutta west of Assam. It is 
under a permanent settlement, but the other 
five districts Kamroop, Durrung, Nowgong, 
Seebsagur and Luchimpore are under Ryot- 
wary tenure. 

GOA POTATO. Exg. Dioscorea aculeata. 
Linn. 

GOAT. 

lledjnz, Auau. I Izza, Ciiald. 

liada, „ | Aza Bikenic. 

Bakra, Ho*Goat. Hind. 1 Bohok, Malay. 

Kapros, Gkkek. Kambing, „ 

Caper, Lat. I 

The goat belongs to the oi’der Ungulaia ; 
Tribe Ruininantia, Sub-Family Caprinre, 
goats and sheep. Their position may be 
under : 

Sub-Fam. Caprinno, Goats, sliocp. 

Ist Capricorus, or Antelope goats, or mountain 
Antelopes. 

Gen. Nomorhoodus, 3 sp. 

2. Truo Goats. 

Gon. ITcmitragus, 2 sp. 

,, Capra, 3 sp. 

„ Ovis, 8 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Bovinee. 

Gen. Gavaous, 2 sp. 

„ Bubalus, 1 sp. 

The Lena shawl wool is the produce of 
the goats of the Tibetan Himalaya. It used 
to bo a prevalent opinion that these goats 
were found in Kashmir; but that celebrat¬ 
ed valley is far too warm and damp for 
them. The best shawl wool is produced in 
the vicinity of Garoo, Mansurowur, and the 
elevated lands to the eastward. The shawl 
wool is the fleece of the goat, next the skin 
only; the outer coat is coarse hair, and tho 
two colours arc white and light brown. Tho 
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dogs of Tartary have also a soft down below 
tho hair, very little inferior to that of the 
goats. Qapt. Gerard's Account of Koonaivur, 
p. 115.. 

GOAT’S HAIR is very commonly pro¬ 
duced in almost every district of the Punjab, 
and called ‘^jat.” It is used for making 
ropes, also fqp matting, and for the strong 
bags wherein grain, Ac., is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers use rugs made 
of it in the shops in which the grain is pour¬ 
ed out when being winnowed,or weighed out. 

GOATS FOOT IPOM^A CREEPER. 
Ipomooa pcs capras.— Sweet, 

GOAT ISLAND, a name of Cabras 
i.sland. 

GOAT PEPPER. Capsicum frutescens. 

GOATS, See Goat, Ladak. Wool. 

GOAT-SKINS. Sec Leather. 

GOAY-PIN-GYEE, Burm. A tree of 
Moulmcin. Used in common purposes of 
building: its seed is used for weights in 
weighing gold.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GO AY THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Used in common purposes of build¬ 
ing.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GOB A GOB A. The stem of the leaf 
of the sago palm, much used throughout the 
Moluccas fur building and fencing. Atap 
is thatch made of the fringe or petioles of 
palm leaves, doubled down and sowed on 
sticks or lathes of bambu.— Journal of the 
Ind. Arch. June 1852 p. 306. 

GOBAR. Hind. Cowdung. 

GOBRAUTA, Hind, a cowdung beetle. 

GOBB, in Ceylon, a kind of marine la¬ 
goon or back water, caused by tho rivers’ 
mouths being blocked up and their waters, 
seeking an exit, traversing the sands adjoin¬ 
ing the sea. 

GOBBI. Tel. Astoracautha longifolia. 
— Nee.^. 

GOBI. Hind. Brassica oleracea. 

GOBI, a great sandy desert in Central 
Asia. It is in a rainless tract, which lies be¬ 
tween L. 30° and 50° N, and L. 76 and 118° 
E. and includes Thibet, Gobi or Shama and 
Mongolia. Showers of sand fall in China 
which tho people believe come from the de¬ 
sert of Gobi. In one which occurred on the 
26th March 1850, and lasted several days, 
ten grains to the square foot collected in one 
day or about 18 tons per square mile* See 
Kalkas. Rain Sand. 

GOBIID-^, a family of fishes of tho Sub¬ 
class Teleostei, Order I. Acanthopterygii. 
Tho Gobiidm are arranged into four groups. 
Gobiina, Arablyopena, Trypanchenina, and 
Callionymina, in which are 24 genera. The 
Gobiidoe, include the Blennies, the Gobies 
or Sea Gudgeons, and the Dragonet 
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GODAVERY. 

GOBIUS, a genus of Acanthopterygi- 
ous osseua fishes belonging to the family 
Gobiides. All the species have two 
dorsal fins, scaly bodies, and a disc beneath 
the throat formed by the united ventral fins. 
By means of this disc they have the power 
of attaching themselves to rocks. There 
are 162 species of Gobius known, many of 
which occur in India, Gunther. Eng. Gyc. 

GOBREA. Hind. ? Abies webbiana. 
HooJc. 

GOBRI. Hind. A tribe in Rohilkund 
living just under the hills. Wilson. 

GOBURA. Bkng. Hind. Anisomeles 
obovatn. 

GOBURA-NUTI. Beng. Amarantus 
lividus. 

GOBUR-CHAMPA. Duk. Plumieriaacu¬ 
minata. 

GOCALAST’HA, a sect of Vaishnava 
hindua who worship Krishna alone. Sec 
Avataram, Hindoo; Sects, Rama. 

GOHICHAMUL. Hind. Balanophora. 

GOD, the Semitic name of the Deity was 
pronounced as I A O indicative of a god of 
the sun and of fire. Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria calls it lAU the Samaritans pronounced 
lABE, i. e., lAHVEH. Lydus mentions 
lAO as a god of the Chaldeans. God is from 
Goadem corrupted into Goden and Woden. 
The mahomedans use the word Allah to in¬ 
dicate the Supremo Being, Bunsen. 

GOD AM A, like God, a name of Sakya- 
Muni, whicli seems, to liave been a name 
applied to Sakya after his death. Sec 
Buddha. 

GODANTT, Hind. Sulphate of lime. 

GODARA. H. A large sub-division of 
the Jat tribe, on the borders of Hariana.— 
Wilson. 

GODAMAPANDI. Tet. Flour. 

GO DARI. Tel. G rislca tomentosa. The 
red flowers and leaves are used for dying 
purposes. In the Northern Circars, the 
leaves are employed in dyeing leather; 
sheep-skins, steeped in an iiifn.'^ion of the 
dried leaves become a fine red, of which 
native slippers are made. The dried flow¬ 
ers are employed in Northern India, under 
the name of Dbauri, in dyeing with Morin- 
da bark; but perhaps more for their astrin¬ 
gent than for their tintorial properties. Dr. 
Gibson states that in Kandesh the flowers 
form a considerable article of commerce 
inland as a dye. It grows abundantly in 
the hilly tracts of the Northern Circars. 

GODAVERY. This river rises in the Ah- 
mednugur district within fifty miles of the 
Arabian Sea in the basaltic region described 
by Colonel Sykes (Geol. Trans., Vol. IV., 
patt 2, 183G). And, greatly increased in size, 


. GODAVERY. 

it enters the granitic table-land of the Dec- 
can, and flows at the southern foot of the 
Sichol mountains into a sandstone and 
argillaceous limestone country. This dis¬ 
trict is similar, to that of Bundlecund and 
Malwa; it also contains diamonds, and has 
been much broken up. by erupted rocks. 
From the north, the Godavery derives largo 
supplies of water from the great rivers 
rising south of the Nerbudda and the Tapteo, 
ill basaltic tracts, the soil of which being 
retentive of moisture, the water is every¬ 
where near the surface. From the south 
it receives only the Manjerah river, which, 
flowing through arid granitic plains, fur¬ 
nishes but a scanty addition of water, ex¬ 
cept during the rainy season. Through a 
pass in the gneiss mountain of Papeondah 
it enters the plains of the Eastern Coast. 
In this district the sandstone reappears, 
at an elevation little above that of the sea, 
but ba.saltic hills, several hundred feet in 
height, in which marine fossils have recently 
been discovered, exist almost within the 
delta formed by its sediment. The Godavery 
rises on the E. declivity of the W. Ghauts, 
near Nassik at 3,000 feet above the sea; runs 
S E. 200 miles; E. 100 ; S. E. 85 miles; B. 
170 miles ; S. E. 200miles; and disembogues 
into the Bay of Bengal, by three mouths, 
length 898 miles. It receives the Wein- 
Gunga4B9 miles ; Manjera 330 miles ; Poor- 
na 160 miles; Paira 105 miles; Inderaotee 
140 miles—130,000 square miles are drained. 
It has the town of Gaiiga-khair on its right 
bank and tho towns of Rajahmundry and 
Coringa at its embouchure. In 1846, the 
sanction of tho Court of Directors of tho 
British East India Company was given 
to tho construction, at an expense of 
£47,500, of a dam of sufficient height to 
command tho delta, and to supply the rich 
alluvial soil of which that tract is composed, 
with tho means of constant irrigation. It 
has been completed and is seven miles long* 
Tho experiment of navigating the Godavery 
by steam has been entertained by the 
Madras Government. Three great bar¬ 
riers, have been drawn across tho river. 
Tho rivers embraced under tho Godavery 
navigation project are the Godavery, Wur- 
dah, Pranbita, Wyno Gnnga, Indraw-atty, 
Sebbory, and Pync Gunga. The three first, 
however, are the principal streams. 

The Wiirdah takes its rise in the Baitool 
District west of Nagporc, and after flowing 
for some distance in a south-east direction 
is joined by the Wunna, which, passing un¬ 
der Hingunghat, falls to the south, and 
forms its junction with tho Wnrdah, at a 
place called Sweet, eighteen miles south of 



GODDU TUNGA KODU. 

tbe latter place. At this conflucQCo arc tlio 
falla of Zoourato, and under them is tlio 
village of Cliuhmuuder, which is supposed 
to bo the limit of the engineering 
operations at present contemplated. The 
Wurdah flows on to tho south-east until 
a little before reaching Chandah it is 
joined by tho Pyne Gunga, when, losing the 
names of Wurdah and Pyne Gunga, tho 
united stream continues under tho namo of 
Pranhita to its junction with tlio Godavery, 
a few miles below tho station of Sironcha. 
Midway between these confluences is situated 
tho third or Dowalamurry Barrier, extend¬ 
ing round in a curve for about fifty miles, 
and midway down this Barrier tho Wyno 
Gunga discharges itself into tho Pranhita. 

From the confluence of tho Godavery and 
Pranhita below Sironcha to tho sea, tho 
river carries tho former name, although 
joined at intervals by tho Iiidrawatty and 
other tributaries above specified. Thirty 
miles below Sironcha lies tho second or 
Enchampally Barrier, and eighty miles be¬ 
low this again is placed tho first or Sinteral 
Barrier, whence to the sea there are no 
material obstructions to a partial, though 
not perennial, navigation. 

Thus tho great lino of water communica¬ 
tion proposed is obstructed by three Bar¬ 
riers, and runs as follows ;— 

1. From Chulimundcr to Kirmiroo and Sail- o 

gouu (at tho lioad of tho Dowalamurry jg 
Barrier) ... OO 

2. Tho Icnj^th of tho Barrier ... 30 

3. From Mogelco (at tho foot of tho third 

Barrier) to Pilracllah (at tho head of se¬ 
cond OP Enchampally Barrier) .. 85 

4. Tho length of tho Enchampally or second 

Barrier to Daodula .. 18 

6. From Daodula (at tho foot of second Bar¬ 

rier) to Dumoogoodium (at tho head of 
first or Sinteral Barrier) ... 70 

G. Length of Barrier to Badrachellum ... 15 

7. From Badrachellum to Dowlaishwarum ... 105 
From Dowlaishwaram to tho Sea there is at 

present Canal navigation in length ., 32 

GOD DA, Can. ? A Mysore wood, one of 
tho Cedrelaceo3, polishes well and is good for 
turning.— Oa'ptain Fuckle in Alad, Cat. Ex. 
18G2. 

GODGUDALA, Hind. Stcrculia villosa. 
GODU MAHANEL. Singu. Aucklandia 
eostus. Falconer. 

GODDESS, of these, there are in tho hindu 
religion, one to each of their chief deities, 
Brahma,Vishnu and Siva. They are tlieSakta 
or euorgies to thoir rcspcctivo lords, their 
names are Saraswati, Lakshmi and Parvati. 

GODDU PAVILI Tkl. also Portulaca 
quadriflda.— Linn. 

GODDU TUNGA KODU. Cyperussemi- 
nudus, R. 


GiERTNERA TERNIFOLIA. 

GODEPORE. A rather hard, fine, close- 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

GODETIA (ENOTHERA, tho Evening 
primrose, a very pretty single potalled 
white flower, blossoming only in the evening; 
and towards morning turns to a pink, when 
it closes and withers. A fresh succession of 
flowers continues many weeks, oven during 
tho hot season. I.s propagated by seed, 
cither in pots or beds. The seed may bo 
sown in tho rains—soil should bo rich.— 
li/i/dddl. 

GODGADALA, Hind. Sterculia Rox¬ 
burgh! i. 

GODII-BEGOON, Beng. Love - apple, 
Tomato ; Lycoporsicuni esculentum. 

GODHI. Hind. Tl.o edible bulb of tho 
Marsiloa quadrifolia of Simla. 

GODHUMA PISHTA. Sans. Wheat 
Flour. 

GODHUMULU. Tel. Triticum sativum. 
Linn. Tritieuin lostivum. 

GODI, Hind. Tho process of hand hoeing 
or weeding crops. 

GODTAI, See. Kui'distan. 

GODRiV, in Guzerat, its chief is of the 
Bagcla race. See Komarpal. 

GOD STONE, see Sami stone. 

GODUGU GADDI. Sans. syn. Ch’hatri 
ch’hatra, Umbrella grass ; fragrant grass 
growing in marshy ground.’’ 

GODU MAHANEL. Singh. Putehuck, 
GODUMBE ARISI. Tam. Triticum a)sti- 
vum. 

GODUMBE-MAVU. Tam. Yhcafc Flour. 

GOEWANS’E, or, as iiamod in tho low 
country, Vellalc, constitute by far tho 
larger numbers of thcSingalcsc. Agriculture,^ 
their original employ, is not now their solo 
occupation. They are a privileged people, 
and monopolize all tho honours of church 
and state, and possess all tho hereditary 
raidc in the country. Davj/'s travels in Cey¬ 
lon p. 113. 

G^llTNERA. KCENIGII, Wight, Ic. 

G. acuminata, Bentii. | Sykesia Ka3nigii, 'Arn. 

Var. 3. G. tbyraifiora j G. Oxypbylla, Benth. 

Blume. I Sykesia thyrsiflora, Arn. 

Var. a is very abundant in Ceylon up to 
an olevatien of 3000 foot. var. grows in 
the south of the island, at no great elevation. 
Thw. Emm-, pi. Zeyl. p. 202. 

GiERTNERA ROSEA, T/wGrowsin Cey- 
Ion in the Anibagamowa and Saffragam dis¬ 
tricts, up to an elevation of 2000 foot.— 
Tliio. Eu. pi. Zeyl, p. 202. 

GiERTNERA TERNIFOLIA,^^.Grows 
in Coylon in tho Ambagamowa district near 
Adam’s Peak, at an elevation of 4000 to 
* 5000 foot.—27iW. Emm. pi. Zeyh p 202, 
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GOGO. 

GCERTNERA-WALKERI. Wight, Illust. 

Sykcsia Walkeri, Aru. 

Grows in Ceylon, in the Central Pro¬ 
vince, at an elevation of 3000 to GOGO 
feet.— T/m. Emm,, 'pl. Zeyl. p. 202. 

GOENONG GEDEH, or tlie Blue 
Mountains, a high range in Jfiva, about 
30 miles inland from Batavia. Pangearigo 
rises 9,954 feet: Salak 7,322 feet, and Ka¬ 
ran g 6,014 feet above the sea— Ilorshurgh. 

GOERA. Hind, of Punjab, manured land 
near villages, same as “ nyain.” 

GOEZ, Benedict Goez, a Portuguese 
monk, went from Lahore by Kabool, to 
Kashghur, and across the sandy desert, into 
China, where he died in A. D. 1607 ; but 
liis route also was far north of Tibet. 
Another Jesuit, Anthony Aridrada, passed 
through Kumaou to the Manasarawara 
lake, and thence went on Rudak, on the 
western confines of Tibet. His journey was 
made in 1624, and is discredited by com¬ 
mentators and geographers because of his 
mentioning this lake as the source of tlie 
Ganges and Indus, instead of the Sutlej. 
There is no doubt, however, that the voyage 
is genuine, though we have no details of it. 
Frinsep^s Tlhet, Tariary and Mongolia, p. 12. 

GOGA, a river in tlic Bhagalpoor district. 

GOGA, a district of Thibet. See India. 

GOGA, the name of a tree, Encernada 
Philippensis ? found in most of the Philip¬ 
pines, the woody filaments of which yield a 
soap 3 ^ matter mucli used in washing linen, 
and in the process of gold washing for the 
purpose of precipitating the metal from the 
sand. It is a shore or littoral plant, formerly- 
ranked by botanists as an Acacia.— Craio- 
fimVs Vis. of the In. Islands, ]). 144. 

GOGAPUR. A saint held in much 
veneration by the agncultural population of 
Delhi and the Upper Doab, who, in the 
month of Badhar present offerings at his 
shrine, which is at Dudicra, 200 miles 
southwest of Hissar.— Wilson. 1 

GOGLET. Eng. in Hindi, Koza, a 
water vessel, with a bowl shaped bottom 
and a long stalk like neck. They are made 
of earthen-ware or metals or alloys, and are 
the usual vessels in which Europeans and 
Natives hold their drinking water. Their 
name is from the gurglii>g sound produced 
when the water issues. 

GOGAR-PASS. See Kohistan. 

GOGAM. Tel. Choloroxylon dupada. 

GOGI-SAG. Hind. Malva parviflora. 

GOGIRD. Hind. Pens, sulphur. 

GOGO. A town on the coast of Kattia- 
war, on the west side of l.he Gulf of Cambay. 
Orlebar mB. As. Trans. 1842, Vol. I, 194. 
J)r. Buist. , ' 


GOITRE. 

GO-GO of Manilla. Acacia abstergens. 

GOGOT. a river of Rungpoor, runs near 
Momunpoor. 

GOGRA. Hind, The cotton pod burst 
open. 

GOGRA. The principal rivers which 
traverse the territory are the Kalce and 
Surgoo, which, meeting at a place called 
Pratnadee, form the Gogra and G unduck. 
The Gunduck is supposed to' rise in the 
Himalaya, and flows into the Ganges near 
Patna. The upper part of the river is call¬ 
ed Saligramee, from the fossil ammonites 
called saligrarns which are found in it, and 
which tlie liindoos hold in veneration. The 
Gogra runs through the Ghorukpoor dis¬ 
trict near Dhooree Burhul in Goruckpoor 
passing Nawabgurige. See Kamaon. 

GOH. Pkrs. also Parwar. Pers. also 
Marwarid. Peus. Pearl. 

GOHAFSIN, or JOHAPSIN. See Jo- 
asrni. 

GOHATTY, in lat. 26*^ 6' 8"; N. long. 
91® 43' 8". A large station in Assam on 
the Brahampntra, 69 miles E. of Goalpara, 
Tlie level of the Brahampntra is 70 feet 
above the sea. Kamaikia temple is 825 feet 
and the higliest point near Gohatty 1,002 
feet.— Herm. Sell. 

GOHELWAR. One of the five southern 
districts of Kattyvvar. 

GOHILA or GEHLOT. A race de¬ 
scended from Bappa, wlio in A.D. 727, seized 
Chitor from the Mori tribe, and founded the 
Newar dynasty. 

They were driven into Kattywar from 
Mar war by the Rathor raj puts, in A. D. 1200. 
See Jhaieja, Saurashtra. 

GOHINLA. Hind Hamiltonia suaveo- 
lens. 

GOHUR. In the Binjara tongue, any 
man, a Binjara man. 

GOIA PUNDU. Tel. Psidium pyriferum. 

GOIL. Sec Rajpoot. 

GOITRE. The disease known in Europe 
by this name occurs also, in Asia, attacking 
the people in Kamaon, the Abor of the 
mountains bordering the valley of the Brah¬ 
maputra, and other mountain tribes. The 
natives of India employ for its cure, a leaf¬ 
looking substance called Galloor ka Pnttar 
Hind : supposed to be dried sea-weed. 
Goitre, is rare in the valley of Kashmir. 
Mr. Vigne purebased at Ladak, a piece 
of common sea weed, which had been no 
doubt brought there by the morebauts trad¬ 
ing between China and Turkistan. He saw 
few cretins. Goitre occurs East of the Indus 
at elevations of 4,000 feet, but Mr. Bramley 
states that it is more common on the crest of 
a high mountain than in the valley of Nepal. 




GOKAL-ASHTAML GLAUCIUM PERSICUM. 


GOJAR. Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

GOJI. Hind. See Guji. 

GO JelAN GI. Tel. Pandanns odoratissi- 
mus.— Linn, 

GOKAK. The principal cataracts or 
waterfalls in India, are near Simorree, in 
Rohilcund ; at Gokak, on the Gutpiirba are 
the Gairsappa, where from top of fall to 
surface of basin is 888 feet, and the depth 
of basin is 300 feet—1,188 feet, and from 
300 to 600 feet across during the rains. 
Yena inMahabnleshwar,is 000 feet; Cauvery, 
300 feet. Catn>racts of vSuboonreka, Chota 
Nagpore, and Hurroree Ghaut—the falls, 15, 
20, and 400 respectively ; about 500 feet 
across crest.— Curiosities of Science^ Dr. 
BuisVs Qatalognc. 

GOKAL. A small town on the banks 
of the Jumna, below Mathura, Radha, 
mistress of Krishna was wife of a cowherd 
of Gokal. Hence one of Krishna’s titles is 
Gokul Nath, Lord of Gokiil. Gokul is 
almost an island and is one of the prettiest 
spots in the holy land of the hindooa. The 
scene there is still as pastoral as it had 
been throe thousand and five hundred 
years ago Large herds of lieavy-uddered 
kino remind us of the days of Nanda, tliough 
their number is far short of nine lacs, poss¬ 
essed by that shepherd-chief of old.— Tr. of 
Hind, Vol. ii. p. 117. See Radha, Krishna. 

GOKAL-ASHTAMI or Janma ashtami, a 
liindoo festival in commemoration of the 
birth of Krishna, an event which is said to 
have taken place at Mathura, at mid-night, 
about the 22nd August on the 8tli of Shra- 
van. One vaishnava sect keeps the holiday 
on the 8th and another on the 9th of 
Shravan, Krishna is stated to have been born 
of Dovaki, niece of Kans, king of Mathura. 
Kans having had it predicted that one of 
his race would destroy him, he endeavoured 
to compass the death of Devaki’s offspring in 
which he failed, and on the 9th Krishna was 
removed to the house of a cowlierd named 
Nanda. The worshippers abstain during the 
day from certain articles of diet, at night they 
bathe and ornament the image and offer the 
tulsi, or Ocymum sanctum. On the following 
day, a brahman serves as pujari, and after¬ 
wards he himself is worshipped. The 8th 
day is held by the Gaoli or cowherd race as 
a great jubilee day, from the circumstance 
of Krishna having been reared by one of their 
people, they join hands and dance, and 
shout Govinda, Govinda. The shrines of 
Kanoba are much visited at night, the Bha- 
gat of the shrine by self flagellation, becomes 
hysterical, which is deemed by the people 
to be a possession by the deity, on which 
they prostrate themselves, bum incense and 


present sick people to the Bhagat. On the 
following day, the Bhagat’s disciples work 
themselves into hysterics.— Bomhay Qazeteer, 

GOKULAST^fiA. Gosain a.scetics, teach¬ 
ers of the doctrines of Valabha Acharya. 
See Rudra Sampradayi. 

GOKULNATHA. Son of Vittala and 
grandson of Valabha Acharya. See Rudra 
Sampradayi, Vallabhachari. 

GOKAN. Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

GOKANTICA. Sans. Syn. of Astracan- 
tha longifolia. Barleria longifolia.— Nees. 

GOKATU. Sing. Hebradendron gam- 
bogioides. 

GOKllRU. Duk. Guz. Hind. Beno. 


Tribuliis, lamiginosus. T. terrostrig, Linn. 

Khuauke-kabir, Ar. Gbejasudu mustra, Sans. 

Gokhoor Beng. Aekneroiichi, SiNuii. 

Prickly fruited pe- Ana-iierinji, Tam. 

daliuiii Eno. Yonoga-palloru, Tel. 

Caltrops, ,, 1 


Tlie seed, which is highly mucilaginous, 
as is also the whole plant, is cooling and 
demulcent, taken in water as a diluent. 
Ver}^ abundant and troublesome to the 
naked foot.— Gen, Med. Top. i). 135. 

GOKHRU DESI, Hind. Tribulus alatns. 

GOKHRU KALAN, Hind. Xauthium 
sirumarium. 

GOKHUR, Beng. Tribulus lanuginosus. 

GOKIURA. Hind. Astracantha longi¬ 
folia,— Nees, 

GOKKATU. Sing. Gamboge. 

aOKPA, Hind. Allium .sp. 

GOKRU. Hind. Xantbium strumarium. 

GOKSHARA. Hind. Asteracantha loiigi- 
folia, Barleria longifolia. 

GOKSITJRA. Sans. Milk. 

GOKTHURA, Hind. Asteracantha longi¬ 
folia.— Nees, 

GLASPATI. Hind. A kind of Euro¬ 
pean iron imported in flat bars. 

GLASS BEADS. 

Ranch ke'manke, H[ND. Miinnic, Tam 

Duk. Pussalii, Tel. 

Butirsacha, Malay. 

Coloured glass beads are largely worn in 
India by several non Arian races. 

GLASS NAUTILUS. See Carinaria, 

GLASS EEL. A species of Leptocepba- 
lus of Shaw, found on the Australian 
coast. It is fronk 4 to 8 in. in length. 
Tliere are eighteen species of this genus.— 
Bennett. 

GLAT-CHANDUL. Hind. Gloriosa su- 
perba.— Linn. 

GLAUCIUM PERSICUM. A very hand- 
some plant and showy, either in borders or 
patches, they require a moderate good soily 
the plants not too near each other, and the 
seed sown at the end of tbe rains, they are 
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GLOBE. 


GLORIOSA SUPERBA. 


natives of the South of Europe and Persia. 
The colours are red, orange, yellow and 
purple. — Riddell 

GLAUCOUS LEAVED PHYSIC NUT- 
Jatropha glauca. 

GLAUCUS. A genus of sea lizard, an 
oceanic nudibranch, soft and fragile, occurs 
in the E. Seas near Formosa. Collingivood. 

GLAUCUS IIEXAPTERYGIUS. Cuv. 
or Sea Lizard. Tliis mollusk occurs in the 
Indian and S. Pacific oceans. It is a fra¬ 
gile delicately coloured animal and is about 
ail inch Jong. Its upper surface is a 
vivid purple, and its lower is jiearly white. 
—Reii., p. 46. 

GLAUX FLAMMEA and G. javanica, 
birds of the sub fiimily Stviginao, the posi¬ 
tion of which may be thus sliowu :— 

Tribe II.—NocturneC. Fam. SriiiGiDiK. 

Sv.h‘Fa7n. Atlieaiiia), 2 gen. 9 sp. viz., 1 Niuox 
scutntus: 8 Atheno. 

Sab-Fa-m. Syrniinfo, 1 gon. 3 sp. viz., 3 Syniium 
Inclrani, Sinense and iiivicehini. 

Sab-Fam. Strigirae, 3 gon. 3 sp. viz., 1 Phodiliis 
badius ; 2 Glaux llammca, and G. Javanica. 

GLET. Rijs. Litharge. 

G 'LING-GANG. Malay. Cassia alata. 

— TAiin, 

GLINIAU^ NACZYNIA. Pol. Earth- 
enware. 

GLINUS LOTOIDES. Linn. 

Gandibuti of Beas. 

Porprang, Hind. I Zakhm-i-baiyat, Pers. 

Kotuk of Sind. I 

This plant is given in the Punjab a.s a 
purgative in diseases of the abdomen, under 
the name of Zakhm-i-haiyat, which name, 
however, is also generally ascribed to Sphm- 
ranthus hirtus and to Cissampclos parcira. 
Dr. J. L- Stewart, m. d. 

GLINUS TRIANTHEMOIDES. 

Slmrunnay-kooray, Tam. 


Hindus believe it to be round and supported 
on a tortoise. 

GLOBE AMARANTH. Gomphrena glo-- 
bosa. 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS INDICUS. Blyth, 

the Ca*ing whale, is closely affined to the 
European Gl. deductor, but difiera externally 
in being wholly of a black colour. Its inter- 
maxilliaries are shorter; the teeth fewer 
and larger, numbering 6 or 7 above, 7 or 8 
below on each side ; the upper view of the 
maxillaries difiers considerably in contour, 
being broader and less elongated in the 
Indian species; and there arc other discre^ 
pancies which are less marked.— Beug. As. 
Soci/. Journ. No. 4, 1852. 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS RISSII. ThoYel- 
low Sea affords this species of Cowfish or 
round headed cachalot, which the Japanese 
capture, and other species of whales resort 
to the waters east of Manchuria, Seals 
have been observed on the coasts of Lian- 
tung, but nothing is known of their species 
or habits.— William's Middle Kingdom^ 
page 268. 

GLOCIilDION, a gonus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order eiiphorbiacem. The 
species consist of sbrubs or small trees. 


arboreum, 

coriaceum, 

ellipticuin, 

gardneri, 

hirsutuTn, 


joasieuianiim, 

lanccolariiim, 

montar.um, 

miiltilocularo, 

ncmoralo, 


nitidum, 

piuTiatum, 

Binicnim, 

volutinum, 

zeylanicum. 


G. coriaceum, G. gardneri, G, jussieuia- 
nura, G. montaiiiim, G. iiemoralo, and G. 
zeylanicum, are small trees of Ceylon. G. 
jussieuanum is Wight’s Gynoon triandrum 
and jnssieuanum .—Voiqt W. Tc. TIiiu. p. 285, 
GLOCHIDON LANCEOLARIUM. L. 
Bradleia lanceolaria, a useful timber tree of 
As.sam.— Roxh. Ill, 697, Voigt. 

GLOCHIDION VELUTINUM. W, Ic. 


A procumbent herb with fleshy leaves, of 
a brownish colour; used as spinach; a very 
abundant and troublesome weed.— Jafrey.. 

GLOBBA CAREYANA. Carey’s Glob- 
ba. On shady banks in the Tenasserim 
Provinces where violets are seen in Eng¬ 
land, the pretty orange-flowered globba is 
not uncommon. Of this genus, Wight, in 
leones, gives Globba bulbifera, oareyana, 
marantinoides, ophioglossa, and orixensis. 

GLOBBA EXPANSA. Wall. Pa-deing- 
guo.— Burm, 

GLOBBA NUTANS.—Syn., of 
Alpinia nutans. —F/Oscoe. 

GLOBBA SYLVESTRIS. Humph. Syn., 
of Alpinia nutans.— Roscoe. 

GLOBE. Enq. The globe or earth, which 
Europeans believe to be round, is supposed 
by Ifiiahomedans to be of a tabular form 


Golkamila sama, 

Jhelum. 

Bera, Ciienab. 

Sama; ambu of Ravi. 


Phyl Ian thus voluti- 
iius. Mull. 

Koamil ; kalam of Beas. 
Pundna of Sutlej. 


A small tree not uncommon in the Pun¬ 
jab Siwalic tract up to near the Indus. The 
wood is only used as fuel, the bark is em¬ 
ployed for tanning .—Wight Ic. Dv.J.L. 
Steivarty M. D. 

GLOCHENGUT. Ger. Bell metal. 

GLOMEROUS EIG TREE. Eno. See 


Ficus glonierata. 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA. LIn. Rox.W. Ic 


Ulat-chanda], Beng. 

Suporb-lily, Eng. 

Kariari, Hind. 

Mendoni, Maleal. 


Katijan also Kartichey 
pii, Tam. 

Adavi nabhi, Agni sikha, 
Potii dumpa, Tel. 


This beautiful lily is a creeper, which 
grows wild in Ajmer, the peninsulas of 
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India and Malacca and in Ceylon and blossoms 
at the commencement of the rains. The large, 
flame-coloured,drooping flowers proceed from 
the upper part of the stalks. The flowers 
are of a white, yellow and orange colour, the 
petals long and fringed. It lasts about eight 
days, undergoing various changes during tliat 
time. The root is a strong poison the “ (1 lo- 
riosa,’* says Loudon, “ on account of the 
glorious colours of its flowers, and the ele¬ 
gance of their form, is a splendid and curious 
genus.” The flower, large as a lily, hangs 
down, and the petals, stamens and stylo all j 
turn and grow up like a flower turned inside 
out. Then to complete the oddity,the leaves I 
prolong their extremities into tendrils, and j 
the plant walks on its toes.— Mason, Ai/uslle's 
Mat. Med. p. 164. Ggii. Med. p. 180. 
Hidden. 

GLOSSINA MORSITANS, istlioTscTso 
fly ; it is harmless toman and wild animals sind 
even to calves while sucking the cow. The 
Tsalt aalya or Zimb of Abyssinia seems iden¬ 
tical with the Tse Tse fly. It abounds on tlie 
banks of tbo Zambesi river of Africa. Its bite 
is fatal to the horse, the bullock and cow. 

GLOTTB also GLATTER. Geu. Li- 
tharge. 

GLOA. Sans, from gloi, to bo sad, or to 
fade. 

GLOVES. 

Gants, Fii. Guanti. It. 

Handschuh, Gek. Rukawizii, Rus. 

Dastane, Daate, Hind. Pertschatki-Golizii, ,, 

McCxdloch's Commercial Dictionary, p. 606, 

GLOW-WORMS, are common in all parts 
of India. The glow-worm of Ceylon is 
the femalo of the Lamj)yris and attains a 
size of nearly three inclie.s. Mr. Morron re¬ 
ports that he has found phospliorous in glow¬ 
worms, as well as a system of prisms in tnins- 
parent lenses, above the luminous matter. 

GLOXINIA. The species are liand.some 

plants, bell-shaped, purple, blue and white 
flowers, they roquii-e a good light rich soil, 
and plenty of water, but good drainage and 
are propagated by seed, and stripping oIF 
the lower branches from the stem. G. inac- 
ulata and G. caulosccns succeed very well, 
if the roots are started into growth at the 
cornmeiicoment of the rains. G. caulosccns 1 
is propagated by leaves under glass; G. ma- 
culata by division of the roots: require 
treatment similar to dalilias for the preser¬ 
vation of the roots: they should not be 
grown in too large pots.— Jaffrey. Eiddell. 

GLUE. Fu. ‘ Bird lime. 

GLUE. Enq. 

Colli, Fr. I Prakat; Rakat ; Par^kat, 

Leim, Geb, | Parkat, Malay. 


GLUGA. 

Simsht, Guz- I Vaj’ram, Ta^ 

Sarislit, Hind. | Vaj’ramu, Teli 

Is extracted from refuse animal sub¬ 
stances, such as the parings of hides, hoofs, 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, and sheep, and it 
is used for cementing wood. When good, it is 
hard, brittle, of a semi-transparent and deep 
brown colour, and free from clouds and 
spots. Glue, of a superior kind has been 
made from the waste residue of animal 
tissues, which have served the operation ot 
tanning at tlie Government Tannery, Hoon- 
soor, samples have been received from Oota- 
camiind, prepared by Mr. Bropliy, from 
bones and remnants of animals which have 
.served as food. Glue of a tolerably good 
quality is made by theChinese from ox-hides, 
sufficient to supply the Chinese themselves, 
aud furnish au article for export to 
India. Agar-Agar is the Malay name for 
the tenacious jelly or glue, made from a 
marine plant, the Plocaria (Gigartina) tenax. 
It is impoited into China from the Eastern 
Arcliipehigo, thongli the Chinese likewise 
manufacture it for themselves, and apply it 
assize to many useful purposes and use it as 
food. The bamboo lattice work of lanterns is 
covered with paper saturated with this glue 
or gum, which, when dried, is semi-transpa¬ 
rent. It is also used in paper and silk manufac¬ 
ture. It is incomparable as a pa.ste, and is not 
liable to be eaten by insects. When boiled 
with sugar, it forms a palatable sweetmeat. 
Faidhner, Williams, Morrison M. E. J. R. 
See Gelatine. Gigartina Tenax. 

GLUGA. Malay is the Bronssonetia papy- 
rifera of botanists, the paper mulberry tree, 
the plant from which, in China and Japan, 
a kind of paper is made and clothing in 
the islands of the Pacific. The Javanese 
are the only people of the Archipelago who 
manufacture a paper from the liber or inner 
bark of this plant, and this is by a process 
very similar to that by which the ancients 
manufactured papyrus, but the ordina¬ 
ry Japanese paper, instead of being costly, 
like the papyrus, is a very cheap commodi¬ 
ty. Its colour is that of parchment; it is 
very tough, and, except that it is liable to 
bo preyed on by insects, owing to the rice- 
water used in its preparation, it is very 
durable. The name of the plant, and that 
of the paper, ‘‘ daluwarig” and “ dalam- 
bang,” are native Javanese words; and 
it may be concluded that the art of manu¬ 
facturing paper from the gluga plant is 
also a native one, and been long known 
for the few ancient manuscripts found in 
Java, and which, belonging as they do, to 
the times of binduism, cannot be of later 
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GLYCYRRHIZA. 


GOLA-DAS. 


date than the year 1478, that in which 
hinduism was finally subverted. The Glu^a 
culture and paper manufacture, are chiefly 
carried on in flie province of Kadiri, once 
an extensive seat of hinduism, and the 
parties conducting them are the mahomme- 
dan priests: in this matter very likely the 
successors of the brahmins. It is prepared 
by a process of maceration and beating.— 
Orawfard Dict.^ p. 143. Journ. of the Indian 
Archipelago^ Nos. VI., XII. June—December, 
1853, p. 276. 

GLYCINE, Species, Butwause Hind. 
A very fine and prolific pulse, much cultivated 
in the Upper Provinces of India.— AinsUe, p. 
236. 

GLYCINE ABRUS. Linn. Syn. of Ab- 
rus precatorius.— W. and A. 

GLYCINE SINENSIS. Takes its name 
from glykys, sweet, the roots and leaves of 
most of the species being so. Tlie flowers, 
■which hang in racemes from the axila of the 
leaves, are violet, yellow, or purple. Fortune 
found it wild on the hills, where it climbs 
among tho hedges and on trce.s, and its 
flowering branches hang in graceful festoons 
by the sides of the narrow roads which lead 
over the mountains. From tho 20th of April 
to the beginning of May, most conspicuous 
amongst the shrubs and herbaceous plants 
of China, are the flowering Viburnum 
macrocephalum and dilatatum, with their 
largo heads of ^iiow-white flowers ; Spirooa 
and the double variety, which is more beau¬ 
tiful than the original species ; Weigela 
rosea, now well known in Europe: Mou- 
tans of various hues of colour; azaleas, 
particularly the lovely little “ Arasena,” 
Kerria japonica ; the lilac and white gly¬ 
cine : roses; Dulytra spectabilis and Pri¬ 
mula cortusoide.s, and with such a host of 
Flora’s beauties the Chinese gardens are gay 
indeed. But perhaps the most beautiful sight 
of all is tho Glycine sinensis; climbing uy^on 
and hanging down from other trees, the effect 
produced by this climber is fine, attaching, 
itself to a tree, or a group of trees, it entwines 
itself round the stems, running up 
every branch and weighing down every 
branchlet and, in the end of April or be¬ 
ginning of May, is covered with flowers. 
— Riddell, Fortune's Wanderings, p. 66. A 
Residence among the Ghinese, p. 242. 

GLYCINE TOMENTOSA. Syn. of Dol- 
lichos uniflorus. 

GLYCINE TRILOBA. Linn. Syn. of 
Phaseolus trilobus.— Ait. 

GLYCYRRHIZA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Fabacese, or 
Leguminoseo, consisting of herbaceous plants 
with pinnated leaves, small flowers^ in axillary 


spikes, and roots running very much in tho 
soil in which they grow. Species of Gly- 
cyrrhiza also extend into Affgha- 
nistan, whence liquorice-root, jeteemadh, is 
imported into India. The Glycyrrhiza with 
both smooth and scabrous pericarps, the 
Arabs call soos : Jetthimud is the Glycyrrhiza 
glabra, and is imyjortcd from the Red Sea. 
There is a Taveniiera with a sweet ro6t 
which has the same name. Glycyrrhiza echi- 
nata, is a native of Apulia,onMountGardano, 
in Greece and Southern Russia, extending 
into Tartary and Northern China. The 
whole plant is glutinous to the touch. The 
roots are horizontal, in taste like the common 
liquorice. This is sometimes called Russian 
Liquorice. Bot. Mag .252, Mignan's Travels 
p. 35.— Eng. Cgc. Sim's Nees, 328. Royle, 
GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. Linn. 


Asl-us-siis 

Ar 

N’wy-k’liyo 

BiJini. 

Mithi-lakri, 

J)UK. 

Liqiiorico 

E.vu. 

yX . vKvppi^a 

Or. 

Jotiniadli, 

HrNi). 

Urifc-manis 

Malay. 


Bokh-mekeh, 

Pers. 

Madhiika, 

S.VNS, 

Y.ostimadhuka, 


Adi-modram 

Tam. 

Yestimadluika 

Tel. 

Ati madhrarau 

» 


A native of tho South of Europe, Crete, 
and Caudia, also of Cochin China and China. 
The name liquorice, according to Du Theis, 
is a corruption of the Frencli word ‘ reglisse,’ 
which is itself a corruption of Glycyrrhiza. 
Tho roots abound in a saccharine mucilagin¬ 
ous matter, which is slightly bitter, and 
readily soluble in water. A powder, and the 
well-known common extract, are prepared 
from it. Tho decoction in different forms is 
a common remedy for coughs. 

Migiian found tho plant abundant through¬ 
out the country, burnt as fire-wood. 

Jetimad’h is only sold in the bazaars 
as a uiediciiie—If imported it is the root of 
Glycyrrhiza glabra;— if indigenous, it is 
obtained from the root of Abrus precatorius. 
— Ains. Mat. ^[cd. p. 24. O'Shaughnessy, 
page 293. Eng. Cyo. Mignan's Travel 
p. 35. 

GLYCYRRHIZA TRIPHYLLA. 


Zaisi, of Aff. I Jetimadh, Hind. 

Aslasus, Hoot. | 

Inspi.ssated juice, rab-us-sus. Several species* 
possibly including that of Europe, G. glabra, 
are common, wild in Affjghanistan, where 
they are mentioned by Griffith, and where 
Bellew collected two at 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 
Dr. J, L. Steioart, M. D. 

GOL. Hind. Round, globular, hence 
Gola a cannon ball; Goli, a musket ball. 

GOLA. Hind. A caste employed as rice 
cleaners, or in salt manufacture. 

GOLAB-JAM. Beng. Rose apple, Euge¬ 
nia jambosa. 

GOLA-DAS. Hind. Slaves. 
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GOLAGANDI. Tel. also Amada-kada. 
Tbl. Cyanotis axillaris.— Schult. 

GOLAKONDA MIRAPA, Tel. Capsi- 
cum frutescens, L, var, flavam. It is 
called by various names, as Golconda,Chilly, 
Nepal Chilly, &c. 

GOLAKA. Sansc. A son born of a 
widow. Amonj;y theMahrafctas, the terrnGolak 
is considered to apply to a caste supposed to 
be descended from the illegitimate olfspring 
of a woman of the braman caste ; Raiida- 
golak, is the adulterous progeny of a wo¬ 
man who has a husbarid, Runda-golak-go- 
lak, the illegitimate sou of a widow. The 
members of the GoUika caste at Poona act 
as astrologers, agents, money changers and 
are held as no better than sndras.— WiLrjn. 

GOLA-PUHAB. Hind. An interior tribe 
of Sunadh brahmans, who cultivate lauds 
in the Agra district.—JV/lswi. 

GOLAREB' PASS. See Khyber, p. 521. 

GOLCONDAH. A small town in the 
vicinity of MasuHpatam but in the Hydera¬ 
bad territory, from which, formerly, dia¬ 
monds were obtained, the soil is nob now 
worked. 

GOLCONDAH. A fortress and small 
town on the left bank of the Moosa river 
five miles W. from Hyderabad. Oolcon- 
dah was formed into a liindu kingdom in 
the reign of Mahomed Toghlak by a de¬ 
scendant of a royal house of Telinganali. 
A mahomedan dynasty was subsequently 
founded, here, by Kuli Kutub Sbab. He 
ruled for sixty years during wliicli ho was 
employed in reducing the hindus eastwards 
to MasuHpatam and Rajahmundry. Ool- 
condah fell to Aurungzebo in 1677 after a 
protracted siege. In Orme’s time, under 
the Asof Jahi dynasty, the Oolcondah 
sovereignty included Arcot, Kiirnul, Cud- 
dapah, Rajah mundry and Chicacole. The 
town of that name has almost disap¬ 
peared but the fortress on a fortified rock 
remains. It is commanded by a low range 
of hills to tho north. 

GOLD. Eng. Germ. 


Zebeb/.Tibr, Arab. 
Guld, Dan. Swed. 

Qoud, Dut. 

Or. . Fr, 

Zabab, Heb. 

Sana, Dux. Guz. Hind. 
Opo, It. Span. 

Sol, Aurum, Rox Me- 
tallorum, Lat. 


Araaa, Kaiichana, Mad. 


Zar, Peus 

Zloto, VOD. 

Giro, Ouro. Port. 

Soloto, Rus. 

Swarnam, Sans. 

Ponnoo, Tam. 

Bungarroo, Tel. 


Gold is one of the precious metals. It is 
found in nature in its metallic state. It is oc¬ 
casionally found mineralised by tellurium. 
Native gold occurs in cubes without cleav¬ 
age, also in grains, thin laraiuDs, and masses, 
Bometimes filiform or reticulated. The co¬ 


lor varies in shade, sometimes being a 
bright yellow, at others almost silvery white, 
from the quantity of silver with which it is 
mixed. It is very ductile hnd malleable. 
Hardness 2'5 to 3. Specific gravity 12 to 20, 
varying according to the metals alloyed 
with the gold. Native gold usually con¬ 
tains silver, and in very various proportions. 
Tho finest* native gold from Russia yielded— 
gold 98*96, silver 0*16, copper 0*35, .iron 
0 05 ; specific gravity 19 099. A gold from 
Marmata afibrded only 73*45 pev cent, of 
gold, with 26*48 per cent, of silver ; specific 
gravity, 12*666. This last is in the propor¬ 
tion of 3 of gold and 1 of silver. The fol¬ 
lowing proportions have also been obtain¬ 
ed ; 3^ to 1, 5 to 1, 6 to 1, 8 to 1; and this 
is the most common ; 12 to 1 also is of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. Copper is often found 
in alloy with gold, and also palladium and 
rhodium. A rhodium gold from Mexico gave 
the specific gravity 16*e5 to 16*8, and con¬ 
tained 34 to 43 per cent, of rhodium. Iron 
and copper pyrites are often mistaken for 
gold by those incxperieucod in ores : but, gold 
is at once distinguished by being easily cut 
in sizes and flattening under a hammer. 
.The pyrites when pounded are reduced to 
powder ; iron pyrites is too bard to yield at 
all to a knife, and copper pyrites affords a 
dull gi'ecriisb powder. Moreover the pyrites 
give off sulphur when strongly heated, 
while gold melts without any such odour. 
Native gold is to a large extent obtained 
from alluvial washings. It is also found 
di.sseminated through certain rocks, especi¬ 
ally quartz aud talcose rocks, and it is often 
contained in pyrites, constituting tho auri¬ 
ferous pyrites ; the detritus affording gold- 
dust has proceeded from some gold-bearing 
rocks. Gold is widely distributed over the 
globe. It occurs in Brazil (where, formerly, 
a great part of that used was obtained), 
along the chain of mountains which runs 
nearly parallel with tho coast, especially 
near Villa Rica and in t'ho province of 
Minas Geraes ; in New Granada, at Anto^ 
quia, Choco, and Grion j in Chili; sparingly 
ill Peru and Mexico} in the southern part of 
the United States. la Europe it is most 
abundant in Hungary at Kouigsberg, Schem- 
uitz and Felsobanya, and in Transylvania, 
at Kapnik, Voi'ospatak, and Offenbanya; it 
occurs also in the sands of the Rhino, tho 
Reuss, and Aar; and southern slope of the 
Apennino Alps, from the Simplon and Monte 
Rosa to the valley of Aosta; in Piedmont; 
in Spain, formerly worked in Asturias; in 
the county of Wicklow in Ireland *, in 
Wales and parts of the west of England: 
in Sutherland shire in the north of Scotland, 
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and in Sweden at Edelfors. In the Ural 
mountains there are valuable mines. There 
are mines in Africa at Kordofan, between 
Dar-fur and Abyssinia *, also south of »Sahara, 
in the western part of Africa from Senegal 
to Cape Palmar •, also along the coast oppo¬ 
site Madagascar between 22° and 2d° S. 
lat., supposed by some to have been the 
Ophir of the time of Solomon. Other 
regions in which gold is found are the 
Cailles Mountains in Little Thibet, Central 
Asia,India,Malacca, China, Japan, Formosa, 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and the Philippines. 

Until lately, nearly all the gold of com¬ 
merce came from Asiatic Russia and Mexi¬ 
co, but recent discoveries of gold in Cali¬ 
fornia and Australia have opened new and 
Vcast sources of supply. 

The imports into India, of bullion are 
continuous. The export of bullion from Lon- 
don to the undermentioned countries during 
the six months ending 31st December 1856, 
were 
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Total £17,806,940, in 1856, agains'" 
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Bombay. Bengal. Total. 
1851.52...Bs. 1,(55,72,753.. 2,49,63,184... 4,15,85,937 

1852- 53... „ 2,23,05,796... 3.49,66,251 ..5,72,72,047 

1853- 54... „ 1,67,82,200 ..2.12.90,787... 8,80,72,987 

1354-55... „ 67,87,310.. 64,08,606 .. 1,31,95.946 

1855-56... „ 3,71,67,761... 5,81,00,445... 9,32,68,206 

Total Rs. 9,9G,1.'),850 14,57,29,273 24,53,45,123 
The drain towards China is almost as 
great, and both, together, cause a witlidrawal 
of some seven millions a year from the cur¬ 
rency of Europe. Ill connection with the 
above, it may be interesting to show the 
amount of gold. 


Imported from Calcutta 
into Madras, from Isfc 
November 1855 to 31st 
October 1856. 
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Exported from Madras to 
Subordinate Ports, from 
1st November 1855 to 
31 St October 1856. 
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£14,224,610 in 1855: from the Mediter" 
ranean ports, during the twelve monthsj 
£3,700 of gold and £2,025,540 silver, 
and extraordinary amounts despatched via 
Folkestone and Dover to France, of 
which no accurate records are obtainable. 

In reporting. on the state of the bullion 
market, they give the subjoined as the 
latest prices. In a recent publication it 
was stated that, within the last five years, 
twenty-four millions of specie has been 
<ibsorbed by Calcutta and Bombay alone. 
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Mr. Wood’s statistics of the trade of Cal¬ 
cutta shows the following imports of gold 
and silver : 



Gold. 

Silver. 


£ 

£ 

1851-52 

449,258 

2,069,755 

1852-53 

073,916 

2,822,628 

1853-54 

464,159 

1,665,060 

1864-55 

326,565 

383,913 

1855-56 

3,028,966 

4,750,020 

1856-57 

793,()28 

5,812,689 

1857-58 

989,220 

6,857,846 

1858-59 

1,171,068 

3,916,077 

1859-60 

1,437,198 

3,855,926 

1860-61 

1,422,091 

2,590,032 

1861-62 

1,619,562 

2,643,089 


10,276,055 

37,367,041 


In 1848 the total amount of gold in use in 
the world was estimated by the best autho¬ 
rities at about £600,000,000 sterling and 
ilic annual supply wj^s believed to be be¬ 
tween eight millions and nine millions sterl¬ 
ing. From the influx consequent on the 
opening of the gold fields of California and 
Australia, the .amount in hand, in 1858, was 
computed at about £820,000,000 sterling, 
equivalent to about 205,000,000 ounces troy 
or 8.542 tons. Great as the amount seems, 
it could be all contained in a cubic block of 
gold only 23 feet in diameter. The gold 
coinage in Great Britain, France and the 
United States amounted in 1843, to 
£4,200,000 and in 1853, it was £41,800,000 
or nearly ten-fold as large. H. B. R, p. 189. 

In Lidia, scales of gold are found in the 
gravel of river-beds over a great extent of 
country. The probability is, therefore, that 
the gold quartz is practically inexhaustible* 
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But no practical man has yet tested tins 
quartz by roasting and crushing it, so as to 
determine whether the per-centage of gold 
produced would repay the expense of work- 
ing on a large scale. In the process of 
quartz-crushing the quartz is first calcined 
in an ordinary kiln to assist the process 
of crushing; after being broken into smaller 
pieces, it subsequently undergoes the stamp¬ 
ers. But a common flour mill the ordinary 
chert or mill-stone grit, will crush it better 
than any and millers aver that this work 
wears them loss than even grinding Indian 
corn. The crushed or ground quartz flows 
with a stream of water into slime pits and 
labyrinths of narrow pipes, at the entrances j 
of which the particles of gold sink accord¬ 
ing to their specific gravity. For the reduc¬ 
tion of silver, copper, lead, and iron, compli¬ 
cated processes are necessary. But, in the 
separation of gold, a simple mechanical opera¬ 
tion is all that is required to extract 
the metal from its matrix, whether that 
matrix be quartz, or slate, or granite. Where 
silver and copper particles are associated 
with gold, finer processes are however 
necessary for their separation ; but for com¬ 
mercial purposes it would be sufficient to 
make the rude separation we have indicated 
on the spot where the gold quartz exists. 
A ton of Virginian quartz was found to yield 
1 oz. 7 dwts 7 gr. of pure gold, or nearly an 
ounce and a half. Half an ounce per ton if 
worked upon the spot where the quartz is 
found would pay all expenses. About three 
quarters of an ounce can be obtained from 
Welsh quartz. 

Gold is often mentioned as an article of 
commerce. 

In the Bible (J. Kings, c. 0, v. 26) about 
1,000 B. C. Solomon, king of all Israel, 

“ made a navy of ships in Eziongeber, which 
is beside Eloth on the shore of the Bed Sea, 
in the land of Edom.*’ And these sliips 
brought ^old, silver and precious stones 
from Ophir and Tharshish in such quanti¬ 
ties that king Solomon exceeded all the 
kings of the earth for riches.” Silver was 
so plentiful at his Court that it was “ ac¬ 
counted nothing of,” The king’s drinking 
cups were made of pure gold, and his 
shields were covered with beaten gold. It 
has never been satisfactorily settled where 
Ophir and Tharshish were situated, but we 
are distinctly told that the navy of Tharshish 
brqu^t “ gold and silver, ivory and apes 
and peacocks,” and it has been surmised by 
some writers that Tharshish was either China, 
or some islands in the China seas. Ophir, 
is also supposed to have been some district 
or port iu the Red Sea, on the East Coast of 
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Africa, or on the Malabar Coast or Coast of 
Malacca. The “ precious stones” which king 
Solomon procured from Ophir are specially 
referred to. Some Portuguese historians, 
have supposed that it was Sofala, or 
some other place near tlie mouths of the 
Zambezi, on the east coast of Africa, whence 
the Tharshish fleet brought the rich mer¬ 
chandise which contributed so much to the 
splendour and magn i ficen ce ofSolomon’s king¬ 
dom. The Tharshish fleet is, however, said to 
have arrived at Eziongeber only once every 
three years, from which we may fairly infer 
that the voyage was a considerable one, or 
the ships had to go with the S. W. mon¬ 
soons and return with the N. E. winds, or that 
they made a trafficking voyage from one place 
to another until the cargo was sold and an¬ 
other sliippcd. Ships or boats coasting from 
the Bed Sea to the mouths of tlie Zambezi 
would scarcely take three years for such a 
voyage. AVe are inclined to believe, there¬ 
fore, that king Solomon’s navigators cross¬ 
ed the open seas and traded with India and 
China. 

Eziongeber^ on the shores of the Bed Sea, 
(I Kings ixand26,) is a little port at the 
head of the Elamitic, or eastern gulf of the 
Bed Sea. This town more naturally be¬ 
longed to the Midianites of Sinai, or rather 
to their friends the Egyptians. It was after¬ 
wards called Berenies by the Ptolemies ; 
and its place is still pointed out by the 
Egyptian name of the valley in which it 
' stood as Wady Tabe, the valley of the city, 
and is no doubt the town known seven cen¬ 
turies later under the name of tlie Golden 
Berenice,and not many miles from the modern 
Souakin, where gold was more common than 
in every other place of trade. Solomon’s 
ships sent from Eziongeber, brought 
home chiefly gold from Ophir. From 
Ophir they also brought precious stones 
and ebony. Sharpens History of Egypt, Vol. I, 
p. 107. 

There are, however, conflicting opinions 
amongst the learned as to the meaning of 
Ophir, whether it was a country or it be the 
Arabic verb, Afr, to flow, to rush in, to pass 
on. If the latter etymology be the correct 
one, whatever place produced gold, would 
be styled Ophir by the Hebrews. There are, 
at present, in the Eastern Archipelago two 
places called Mt. Ophir—one of them a moun¬ 
tain in Sumatra, in the Palimbayang district 
9,770 feet above the sea, to which the name 
was given by the Portuguese, and they gave 
the same name to a mountain 40 miles N. of 
the town of Malacca, 4,000 feet high. In 
the vicinity of both of them gold has been 
obtained.— Bikmore 403. 
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The Malabar coast, in particular, it is 
thought must be rich in gold, for the geolo¬ 
gical formation of the country is very simi¬ 
lar to that which led Sir Roderick Murchi¬ 
son to foretell the existence of gold in Aus¬ 
tralia. Moreover, tradition indicated the 
mineral wealth of this part of India; and 
some writers set forth the opinion—an 
opinion, by the way, which is strongly ad¬ 
vocated by Mr. Max Muller in his recent 
lectures on the science of language—that 
Malabar is the Ophir of Scripture. Undoubt¬ 
edly Berenice, on the shores of the Rod 
Sea, was one Ophir. Even while the 
gold of Ethiopia may have only been 
picked up by the unsettled tribes of*the 
desert, it had yet been a source of great 
wealth to Ethiopia ; but when Ethiopia 
was conquered by the Egyptians and its 
mines were worked by Egyptian skill, 
the produce seemed boundless. The gold 
was found in quartz veins within a 
slaty rock, at various spots in the Nubian 
desert, between Derr on the Nile and Soua- 
kin on the coast. They were said to bring 
in, each year, the improbable sum of 
thirty-two millions of minu), seventy 
millions sterling, (Died. Sic. lib. i. 49.) as 
was recorded in the hieroglyphics under the 
figure of the king in the Menmonium, who 
is there offering the produce to Amun-ra. 
To these mines criminals and prisoners 
taken in war were sent in cliains, to work 
under a guard of soldiers; and such was 
their unhappy state, banished from the light 
of heaven, and robbed of everything that 
makes life valuable, that the Egyptian 
priests represented this as the punishment 
of the wicked souls in the next world. No 
other known mines were so rich. From the 
word, Noub, gold, the country received the 
name of Nubia, or the land of gold, and gold 
was shipped from the port afterwards by 
the Ptolemies named the Golden Berenice. 
Gold was henceforth more abundant in 
Egypt than in any other country in the 
world ; and food and every natural pro¬ 
duct must havo been dearer. Under 
these circumstances, while they may have 
imported iron and copper from Cyprus, oil 
and silver from Greece, with a few other 
articles from Arabia and Palestine, they could 
have exported very little beyond gold. The 
gold mines helped the people’s industry in 
performing their great works in building 
and in war; but after a time it undermined 
that industry, and made the country an 
easier and richer prey for its neighbours. 
{Sharpy's History of Egypt Vol. I. p. 89.) 

In Arabia^ silver, irou, lead, and copper, 
are met with in different parts, the last, 
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recently in Oman. Gold is mentioned by 
the ancient writers, and in all probability 
it will be found when the country is better 
explored, but at present it is not known to 
exist in Arabia. 

Malabar. A Committee appointed by the 
Madras Government in 1832 to consider 
Lieut. Nicolson^s proceedings, reported 
that nearly the whole of the province of 
Malabar, except that part immediately along 
the coast consists of lofty mountains covered 
with dense forest or thick jungle. The chain 
more immediately connected with the gold 
washing is formed of the Kooiidah and 
Mokoorty Hills to the south-east of Calicut 
and Neilgherries to the east, and the Wy- 
naad mountains to the north-east. Tlie.se 
send off numerous lateral ranges between 
which are chief valleys in most places close* 
ly covered with forest. The most extensive 
of these is that of Nelamboor including 
nearly the whole of the Eriiaad talook, 
bounded on the east by the Neilgherries, on 
the north by Wynaad, on the north-west by 
a lateral range running south from the 
ghauts called the Wawoob Hills, and on the 
south by the Koondah and Mookoorty moun¬ 
tains. From these, on all sides, innumerable 
mountain streams descend, and uniting near 
Nelamboor, form the Beypoor river, of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, which falls into tho 
sea about eight miles to tho southward of 
Calicut. In the mountainous district of 
Wynaad, streams in the same manner 
descend through every valley and unite into 
large rivers which fall into the Can very in 
the Mysore and Coimbatore countries. The 
committee reported tho whole of the above-*, 
mentioned mountains to be of primitive for¬ 
mation. In tho Nelamboor valley, so far as 
the observations of the Committee went, the 
prevailing rock is gneiss, a stratified granitic 
rock. Above this, in most places, is a species of 
clay-ironstone, which from its softness, ena¬ 
bling it to be cut into the form of bricks for 
building, receivedfrom Dr. Buchanan thename 
of laterite. It is the overlying rock of the 
whole country between the ghauts and tho 
sea to the westward, and many of the smaller 
hills are entirely formed of it. “ When fresh 
dug it is perfectly sectile, but on exposure to 
the heat of the sun, and to tho weather it 
becomes of considerable hardness. So far as 
the gold mines are concerned, it may be con¬ 
sidered to be a deposit formed in the lapse 
of ages, from the gradual disintegration of 
the immense mountain masses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; in which process part of the pre¬ 
cious oro may be supposed to have been 
washed down along with the earthy particles. 

WW 
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However this may be, it is certain that gold 
exists more or less abundantly in the whole 
of the country on the western side of the 
ghats in every stream which takes its rise 
from the Koondah, Neilgherry, and Wynaad 
mountains, and in the sands of the sea-shore 
along the whole of South Malabar. It is 
throughout in the form of minute grains. 
One of the persons examined stated that he 
had once or twice seen a piece as heavy as a 
gold fanam (about the i-80th part of an ounce 
Troy), but in all the specimens examined by 
the Committee, the portions were infinitely 
smaller. The principal washings are in the 
Ernaad, Wynaad, Neddinganaad, Koorme- 
naad, Calicut, and Shernaad talooks, but 
Lieut. Nicolsoii, who during 1830, and 1831 
and 31(2 was employed, with a body of pioneers, 
to ascertain the value of the gold mines in 
Malabar, then distinctly stated that he had 
traced the source of the gold to its matrix, 
in the rocks of the Coondali and Mookoorty 
Hills ; in one of his later reports lie men¬ 
tioned that the miners in Malabar generally 
pursue the veins of quartz, and wasli the 
portions of rock and earth composing them 
from a belief that they are most productive. 
About ten years subsequent to this, Capt. 
Nowbold remarked that where piutonic 
rocks como in contact v;ith tlic primary 
shists a greater tendency to metallic and 
siliciona development is observed, and from 
the Himalaya to Capo Comorin, in the Mala¬ 
yan peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, Assam, the 
feurman Empire, and in Hungary it is in 
veins of quartz, ferruginous quartz and 
their alluvium that gold is found in 
the greatest abundance. The gold rocks 
in the Madras Central Museum show the 
same fact of quartzozo rocks being the ma¬ 
trix of tho gold in Southern India. In 1 703, 
Mr. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, ordered 
a minute report to bo made to him on the 
subject of the mines in Malabar, which still 
continue to be worked very industriously 
by the natives of the country. Afterwards in 
1831, Mr. Sheffield the Collector of that pro¬ 
vince made their existence known to Govern¬ 
ment, when he stated that gold dust, weigh¬ 
ing 11,449 fanaras had been collected in a 
few of the talooks there : for gold is found in 
all the rivers of tho Malabar province, from 
the stream which falls into the sea at Elatoor 
about 8 miles north of Calicut, as far south 
as the numerous streams flowing through the 
Palghaut valley, which form their junction 
about 15 miles below Paulghautcberry to the 
great Ponany ilvor, and some of which reach 
the southern boundary between Cochin and 
Malabar about one hundred and ten miles to 
the south-east of Calicut. 


Arliporaniboor river, a feeder of the 
Todakul river. 

Arankyum river, disemboguing at Cara- 
londy. 

Bey pore river—gold is found in the beds 
of the several branches of this river which 
flow through the Nelamboor valley, before 
they all unite above Mambaat Angaddy. 

Carampoya or Carambye river rises like 
the Poiiapoya, q. v. with which it unites at 
Poolliumpara in Wynaad, and their united 
stream is theu called Pamdy-paya, but this, 
on approaching the gliauts, again divides 
into two streams and the main branch called 
in the Nelamboor valley, tho Carambge, 
rushes down the Alliumpully cherum. 

Calicut. Pooloowye river in Calicut 
talook. 

Iroopoonjay river in Calicut talook. 

Cooderiiapoya river, a feeder of the Bey- 
pore river. 

Caracoorpoya river, descends from Devalla 
to the riglit of the road through the Carcoor 
pass to join the Poouapoya river. 

Capul Mines. 

Carernbat jungle near Carcoor. 

Cumbjilla Nullay, one of tlie Chulamally 
range close under Ncllialum. 

Ernaad viz. 


Ariabode river 
Aripanaad hill 
Carcatode 

Cacatode (perhaps the 
same as Carcatode.) 
Catchapoora river 
Eddakara river 
Karamanua river 
Karote, 

Bootakel, 

Kakatode, 


Goddaloor 

Koorneriaad taluk, viz. 
Ponam river 
Poonooa ,, 
iMaroothcyl, river 
|Mn,roothey, 
Mooryatlia, ,, 
Malanoora, ,, 

Pal lay Kooth river 
Pathillypaddom ,, 
PoolaJeottu „ 


Moothoofa Poo too Piryarate river 

Morootingat Varoor ,, 

Mannakat, 

Killakumpoya river, rushes down from the 
Wynaad into the Nelamboor valley to join 
the Poonapoya river. 

Kutcliambara on the bank of the Coodoora 
Poya river. 

Mambaat-angady, see Beypoor river. 

Malabar, tho matrix of the gold ore is sup¬ 
posed to be in the mountains and hills of 
Malabar, and in many elevated spots in 
the valleys of Nelamboor and Mookoorty, 
and immediate vicinity of Devalla and the 
Koondah and Neilgherry mountains, and 
that which is found in the beds of rivers 
and other mountain streams seems to bo 
brought down by the monsoon rains. 

Mullialum. 

Moondairy and Maneecote. 
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Nedingenaad Talook. 

AUiporam river in Nedingonaad. 

Poondaloor river in Nedingenaad. 

Nelamboor valley—the mines are hero 
innumerable: the principal however, are in 
the thickest part of the jung-lo immediately 
under the Wyiiaad Hills and near the follow¬ 
ing villages belonging to the Teeroopaad of 

Nelamboor, viz. 

Coodrambafc, Kutchapoora. 

Coorambal, see Neelamboor. 

Kutchapoora, see Nelamboor. 

Moondairy, see Neelamboor. 

Manrieecote, see Neelamboor. 

Parparangaddy. The sands on the sea 
beach between Parparangaddy, Caralondy 
and Beypoor. 

Poonapoya or Golden river, rises in the 
Paral Mallah N. E. of Mookoorty forming 
part of the main chain of the Neilgherrics. 
The Poonapoya descends the Tnoiintains be¬ 
tween Alliam Pul lay and the Careoor Cher- 
rum and long beforo its formation with the 
Carrumbye, it reeeivos both tho Kellakum- 
poya and Oaracoopoya. 

Shernaad, viz. 

Caralondy orKadaloondy on tho .sea beach. 

Parparangady in the Shernaad Talook to 
Caraloondy and thence to Beypoi*e—the sea 
beach between these places. 

Teeroovvalay or Teermoulay a hill near 
Marnbaat Augady, about 150 feet above tho 
level of the Beypore river. Toeroosvambady 
division of Pol wye, North of the Beypore 
river is a iiiouutaiii stream which, descending 
the Ghauts to the left of the road through 
the Tambereliorry pass, runs through the 
Tambercherry and Pal wye districts and 
forms a juuction with the great Beypore river 
between Pauroor and Sherwaddu, and oppo¬ 
site to Mapooram, in tlio Eruaad Talook. 

Poonoy Hill in Tiroowally Talook. 

Poolyodo „ „ „ 

Toodakul river a feeder of the Poonany. 

Wynaad, above the Ghauts, gold is found 
in PaikrneetiJ, a higher table land, between 
Maiiautoddy and Nambollacotta, at a place 
called Chollyode in Nonaiiaad and Nillialum 
and Ponany in Moopeyanaad, it is likewise 
found at Devalla and its immediate vicinity 
in Namballaeotta. 

Cholyode in Monanaad in Wynaad. 

Dev 0 .lla and its vicinity in Wynaad. 

Monanaad, in Wynaad. 

Moopeyiiaad, in Wynaad. 

Manantoddy, in Wynaad. 

Nambalacutta, in Wynaad. 

Nillialum, in Mopeynaad, see Wynaad. 

Park Meetil in Wynaad. 

Poonany in Moopeyanaa, see Wynaad. 
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Soidliern Malimtta Gountry. About the year 
1830 tho attention of the late Captain 
Nowbold was drawn to the gold districts 
in the Dharwar and Belgaum oollec- 
torates, when travelling through Damul, and 
p. 44, Vol. xi. of tho Madras Lit. Journal 
gives his report of tho gold that he saw 
there, in tho bed of a rivulet at Sattoor, a 
few miles from Dhoni, in the Kupputgodo 
range of hills near Daraul. Also in the 
sands of the Hurti rivulet, in tlie same range, 
a few miles to the south of Gudduk ; and 
he mentions that gold likewise exists in the 
Kir talook of the Dharwar collectorate, near 
Chile Miilgoond. Tho gold of the Kupput¬ 
godo range seems mixed with silver, for he 
obtained a small button of that metal from 
the auriferous ore ecliected in the sands near 
Dhoni, and ho subsequently discovered a 
grey silver 01 x 3 in a fragment of quartz that 
he picked up there. There has not been 
recorded any account of tho products of the 
wtvshiugs of Malabar, but in washing tho 
sands of tho Kiipputgode range, there 
remains a black sand (meuachanite) which 
Captain Newbold supposed to be probably 
derived from tho decomposition of the dykes 
of basaltic rock, or tho greenstone and horn¬ 
blende rooks in the vicinity. Native gold- 
washers are in the habit of going out after 
the monsoon and washing tho heavy deposits 
of crushed quartz (detritus) which tho rains 
bring down from tlie Kupputgode Hills. Dr. 
Clarke, of Australia, however, having written 
to the Bombay Govei’iiment informing them 
that, having studied a geological map of 
Iiidin, he could point out to them, with 
certainty, where gold must exist, theGoveru- 
ment appointed Captain Aytoun, of the 
Bombay Artillery, to survey the Kupput¬ 
godo Hills, and report whether they con¬ 
tained gold or iron. Captain Aytoun in 1852, 
found gold in the sand forming tho beds of 
nullahs, which are mountain torrents in the 
rainy season and almost dry during the rest 
of the year. The particles of gold were, 
however, almost intiiiitcsimal. An Austra¬ 
lian colonist, Mr. Lo Souef, who had come 
to India on other business, having Jieard, 
mention of Capt. Ay toun’s discovery examin¬ 
ed tho locality and reported that he had, as 
he says. 

‘ Found gold in payable quantities in 
the bed of a small river, close to the vil¬ 
lage of Soortoor, and bearing about west 
from it. This river extends for many miles, 
and at every place—say every 500 yards, 
for about eight miles in the bed of the creek, 
where I washed the drift, I found gold. I 
also sunk two shafts to make sure th at gold 
existed in tho bod rock, and from a handful 
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of dirt taken from one of those holes I ob- courses, occupying the slopes Ind fiats, the 
tained gold. The other pit filled with water bed rock in every case being exposed more, 
so rapidly that I was unable to descend to or less, denoting a very scanty supply of 
the bottom. To work the bed of this river wash-dirt, the native gold washers (a very 
with advantage and profit it will be neces- limited body) confining their operations to 

sary to have it drained.In one of my a stratum not exceeding five inches in 

letters from Dhonee I stated that I had depth. Twelve days work at Soortoor yield- 
found a promising quartz reef, and that in a ing from two to three rupees worth of gold, 
few days I should be able to report upon its (about a penny weight) and he never in the 
gold-bearing qualities ; hut upon reflection whole course of his experience met with such 
I thought it better to abandon the idea of careful and efiectual washing as theirs, sur- 
opening up a reef until I had mode sure of passing even tlie Chinese, who in Australia 
the existence of fluvial or alluvial gold. Now are considered perfection in that respect, 
that I have ascertained this fact, I would I may here remark, he adds, that the country 
advise that one reef be opened at Dhonee between Belgaum and Dharwar presents to 
and the other at Huttce Kuttee. It is my the eye of the experienced far greater in¬ 
firm opinion that the part of the territory I ducement in a geological point of view to 
have surveyed for gold had not been ocean- prospect than the Dumal Hills ; and should 
submerged, and, consequently, that these any one be induced to make a trial, let them 
quartz reefs will give a more constant return always bear in mind that quartz to be 
of gold than those of Australia. I may payable ought to show gold, say in every 
mention that the majority of the reefs in the third or fourth piece broken. 

Kupputgood Hills run nearly north and nedetl Distrlets^BellaTy* YvivihoY to the 

south; all gold-bearing reefs iu Australia the same kind of black sand is mixed with 
and California run in this direction.’* i the gold found in the bed of the river at the 

village of Caiiahelly, near Bellary. It has been 
Subsequently Mr. J. Schott wrote to the reported that gold has been detected in the 
Times of India stating that tho geological Cuddapah colluetorate, but it seems unlikely 
position of this part of the country points to have escaped tho notice of Dr. Voysey, who 
out the presence of gold; yet there are so mentions the fact of a large proportion ot 
many obstacles to the profitable working of silver being found iu the sulphuret of lead dis¬ 
it that, bo adds, T am surprised so much covered 15 miles in a N. E. direction from 
thought has been bestowed on the matter, the brnnch of the Penaar, south of Cudda- 
Tbe quartz he says, occurs in strata very pah. The only other places, in the Ceded 
much contorted, and is consequently districts, where gold is authoritatively men- 
found piercing the rock in all directions lioned as occurring, is at Suttangul, whei*e 
of the compass. The quartz, also occur.s Heynes at p. b43 of his Tracts describes it as 
principally as small leaders or veins, having been discovered near Royacottah, not 
and anything like a permanent and far from Pangampillay, near Hurrydroog. 
workable reef is rarely met with ; but, in- There seems no doubt that tho gold in these 
dependent of this as steam power is the auriferous rivulets is only washed down from 
only means we can employ to reduce a the neighbouring hills, and many years ago 
large quantity of quartz in the shortest pos- Captain Newbold suggested that the sands 
sible time, tho absence of timber for tim- should be carefully examined every 40 or 
bering up the mine, as the process of excava- 50 yards, and the spot where the particles 
tion proceeds, iu the shaft and tunnels ; also of gold no longer appear, most diligently 
to burn the quartz after the manner of lime explored, the atijaceiit rock laid bare, and if 
in order to free it from the many volatile necessary an excavation made into it, but 
and pernicious metals which too often with our more perfect knowledge, now, of the 
interfere with the process of amalgamation matrices of this ore, the explorer, hammer in 
if crushed in tho crude state, tho positions hand, might strike at once at the veins of 
are so few in which alluvial mining is carried quartz that traverse the rocks adjacent to 
on by tho natives, and also the results are the gold rivers. 

so insignificant, added to the total absence Near Canevehully in tho Bellary district, a 
of coarse gold, he concludes that the reefs are nullah takes its rise about a coss from 
worthless, and, could discern nothing in Bavehully taluk, a hamlet of Mydoor iu the 
them to warrant the belief that they are Harpunhully taluk, at a hill called Jagera- 
payable. Tho alluvial deposits, he con- cullygoodda. There is also another nullah 
fidently stated will never pay, as tho deposit called Shegahnlla rising in, the same hill 
in which the gold occurs is confined to a and runs into the Baegaly tank, where they 
few insignificant nullas and blind water say gold sand was formerly found. A man 
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cannot procure more gold than will pay him 
for his days labour. 

Central Provinces, Farther north in the 
Central Provinces, Mr. Barr describes gold as 
occurring in many of the rivers in the Nag- 
pore district, and gold dust is now found in 
beds of rivers at Purnalia, Chota Nagpore. 
Gold dust is extracted from sand in the 
beds of rivers in Mauubhoom and Palarnow, 
but not in large quantities. Gold dust is 
found in the Paiqdhur nullah, in the Seonee 
district. The little stream rises in the 
Konye range of hills, and falls into the 
river Wyne-Gungah. The gold is obtained 
by washing the sand, and the natives say 
they never get more than four annas worth 
by a days work, and would consider it un¬ 
lucky if they did, as the goddess who is 
supposed to make it would then leave their 
locality. 

Gold is found in the Balagliat, being wash¬ 
ed in the Deo and Son rivei-s, in the Son- 
bera nulla near the Panchera ghat in the 
Dhansua parganuah, and in the !Nara river 
of the Man tract j but the quantity obtainable 
scarcely repays the labourers. 

Gold is also washed in the sands of the 
Banjar river, an affluent of the Nerbuddah. 

Gold is washed in Bastar from the sands of 
the Kutri river, and towards Prattapur, and 
in the forks of the Kutri and Indravati rivers. 

Gold particles are found in some of the 
nallas of the Chaudah district, and diamonds 
and rubies were formerly obtained near 
Wairagurh. 

Hyderabad. In the Hyderabad Territories, 
gold has been mentioned as occurring atGood- 
aloor, or Godalore, on the Godavery, where 
the late Dr. Walker, (p. 184 of Vol. XVI. of 
the Madras Lit. Society’s Journal,) mentions 
its occurrence, where the Ramghere and 
Cumraumet Circars meet, and also in several 
nullahs that feed the Godavery from the 
south. It is washed for, also, in the bed of 
the river, nearly opposite Marriguduiii, in the 
Nuggar taluk, also where the Kiuarsani 
nalla falls into the Godavery a little below 
Badrachellum. 

Dalryrnple’s Oriental Repository (Vol. II, 
p. 472) mentions that in the bed of the 
Godavery near its debouchure are found, 
amethyst, garnet, crystal, onyx, and jasper, 
and that gold dust, is found in many places so 
soon as the monsoon floods have subsided. 

Northern Circars. Gold washing is carried 
on at Sumbulpore and Cuttack and also in the 
beds of the Mabaunddy and its affluents. Ac¬ 
cording to tho late Mr. Mason, the natives 
obtain a little gold by washing in the 
streams near Vizagapatam. As we turn 
southwards, however, we do not observe men- 
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tion made of any gold in the Masulipaiam 
or Guntoor collectorates, nor do, the sped* 
mens of rocks Irom these districts in the 
Central Museum indicate the presence of 
the ore there. In the Nelloro collectorate, 
however, Dr. Voysey mentions the occur¬ 
rence of copper in the veins of white 
quartz, —and ar Calhistry in the North 
Arcot collectorate, he states that the quart* 
rock contains lead ore mixed with silver. 

Gold mines are mentioned by Hey ne (Tracts 
p. 342) as being worked at Suttergul a few 
miles from Pungunipilly.— (Cat. Ex.^ 1862.) 

South India. Gold, writes Mr. Burr, occurs 
in Coimbatore and the southern declivities of 
the Neilgherry Hills Capt. Newbold quotes 
Vol. I., p. 614 of Sir Whitelaw Ainslie's 
Materia Medica that gold was discovered 
by tho late Mr. Mainwaring in the Madura 
district, where it occurs mineralized by means 
of zinc,constituting a blende which be thought 
resembled somewhat the schemnitz blende of 
Hungary. 

The streams running through the Paul- 
ghaut valley, which unite about fifteen 
miles below Palghantcberry and form the 
great Ponany river, are repeatedly men¬ 
tioned as containing gold; and in June 
1832 Lieut. Nicolson visited Dararapooray, 
at the foot of the Shevaroy Hills, Sattiar 
mungalura, Donagancottah, Addivaram or 
Stremogoy and Metapollum, where gold, it 
is stated, is to be found and saw also the 
gold sands of Polygonuth, about 45 miles 
from Dindigul. Natives likewise wash for 
gold at the branch of tho Can very, which 
runs past Darampoovam. 

Neilgherries, When describing the gold of 
the Kuppotgodo range, Capt. Newbold men¬ 
tions the existcrico of tho ore around the base 
of tho Neilgherry and Koondah mountains, 
in the Wynaad. Lieut. Nicolson, indeed, 
when working in Malabar stated that he 
had fairly traced the strata that contain gold 
in the direction of the Koondah and Moo- 
koorty Hills, but his report was not subse¬ 
quently confirmed. Gold, however, occurs in* 
the Carcoor Pass, and at Devalla: and 
specimens of the rocks, from tho gold mines 
at the latter place, are now in the 
Madras Central Museum, and a specimen 
of the gold rocks at Goondaloor. Mr. Buit, 
(p. 72 Vol. XII. of M. L.S. J.) also mentions 
the southern declivities of the Neilgherry 
mountains as gold districts: Dr. Benza is 
however the only author who seems to state 
that gold has been found on the plateau of 
these hills, below Gradation Hall. It is a 
belief that owing to the similarity of the 
rocks of the detritus to the quartz veins of 
the Malabar coast, gold may be found in 
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these hills. An officer, who had been employ¬ 
ed on the Malabar coast, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the existence of gold in the 
detritus of that coast, said that he found 
gold in the earth on the side of ono of the 
hills of the Dodabetta group facing the 
cantonment.’* 

Mysore. Captain Arthur of the Engineers 
found Native gold in Mysore, disseminated 
in quartz, and also in an indurated clay: also 
some specimens crystalized, in minute cubes. 
Captain Warren discovered gold in Mysore 
in 1800, betwixt Annicnl and Poonganorc, 
disseminated in quartz, and found it, also in 
the alluvial soil. 'L'wu specimens were sent 
by Lieut. Puckle from the vicinity ofBaiiga- 
lore, one in a matrix of dark blue quartz, 
and another in black sand, a sufficient 
quantity was procured to make a ring. 
It is not known how long the natives 
have been working for gold at Bait- 
mungalum just above the ghats—but 
Heyno mentions that Captain Warren had 
learaed the fact of the natives so employ¬ 
ing themselves, in their leisure, and tlie 
fact is repeated by Sir Wbitelaw Ainslie and 
Dr. Clarke, the latter of whom remarks that 
gold was discovered in the eastern provinces 
of Mysore by Lieut. Warren of H. M. 83rd 
Regiment in 1802,—who found it in the 
small nullahs or ruts or breaks in the ground 
at Warriguin, a small village miles S. W. 
of Baitmungalum, also on the banks of tlio 
Palar river, and the Pouian near Caargory ; 
He found gold also at Marcoopium three 
miles south of Warrigum, where mines were 
worked by natives whicli had also been 
worked by Tippoo. Heyne likewise (p. 41) 
states that geld has been found near the 
hills to the S. E. of Ooscottah, and New- 
bold describes gold as having been dis¬ 
covered by Captain Warren, near the 
Batterine hills. These sites in Mysore 
might all bo carefully examined, and the 
river ore traced to its matrix. The glacis¬ 
like slope at tlio foot of the Mysore hill 
facing the town, where a crumbling grey 
chlorite rock exists, might also be looked 
at. Ou the right hand side of ti\e Mercara 
road, about two miles west of the town of 
Hoonsoor a whitish sand will be observed, 
in which, if washed, gold may be detected 
and it might bo looked for also between 
Yeddadora and Saligrarn, about 18 miles 
from Hoonsoor. 

The matrix rocks from the gold districts of 
the Madras Presidency, consist of steatite and 
ferruginous quartz ; and such rucks are 
abundant in Mysore and Madura. Indeed 
among the steatite and quartz specimens 
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which the Rev. Mr. Muzzy contributed from 
the Madura district, several closely resemble 
the rocks from the gold mines at Devalla and 
other places ou the Western Coast. Gold, .it is 
understood, was obtained in the Madura dis¬ 
trict, by the late Mr. W. Mainwaring, in a 
native snlphuret of zinc (blended 

Ceylon. Gold has been discovered at 
Saffragam in Ceylon. 11am is said to be the 
Tamil name of Ceylon and to signify gold, 
but gold in Tamil is Ponnu.— Ti ans-Him- 
alayan and Traiis-Oangctlc. 

Central Asia. Wood mentions a torrent 
ill Wakhan called Zerzamen, probably Zar- 
zainiu, “Gold-ground,” He also says (p. 
382.) all the tributaries of the Oxus are fer¬ 
tile in gold. Gold dust is also imported 
from Ehiehe, in Khotau. (Yule Cathay, I. 
p. ccxxxvi. Afghanistan.) 

Afghanistan. Gold and lapis lazuli are 
found at Huladat, near Bamian, and at 
Isbalif north of Cabul, also in the Cabul 
river and auriferous rocks occur near Can- 
dahar. 

Fnnjah Salt Range. Gold is found in 
minute scales in the sandstone of the Salt 
Range, in a lower range of hills running 
parallel to the Himalayan chain, between 
tlie rivers Indus and Jhelum and it is also 
fouiid in small quantities in the sands of 
the Indus, Jhelum, Beas, and Sutlej ; but 
the occupation of gold-washing is not very 
remunerative, amounting ou an average to 
not more than from 3d. to (id. a day, and 
the proceeds of the annual lease of 
gold-washing amounted for one year only 
to £84. 

Tibet. Gold is found on tlio banks of 
the Basha stream, in Little Tibet, Vigne 
has no doubt that the drun or marmot of 
Little Tibet, are the “ ants as big as foxes” 
noticed by Herodotus as throwing up gold. 
Nagyr is celebrated for its gold washings. 
Tavernier tells (p. 156) that “toward the 
Thibet, which is the ancient Caucasus, in the 
territories of a raja, beyond the kingdom of 
Chachmeir, there arc tliree mountains close 
ono by another, one of which produces ex¬ 
cellent gold, the other guanats, and the third 
Lapis Lazuli.— (Tavernier Travels, p. 15G.) 
Thokjalung in latitude 32^ is the chief 
gold held of Western Thibet. It is a largo 
(lesolate plain about 16,000 feet above the 
level of tlie sea, and in 1868, the Pandit 
sent by Captain Montgomerie saw a nugget 
weighing 75 tolas, or 2 lbs. In Thibet the 
gold fields are said to extend from 
Rudok to Lliasa, or eleven degrees of longi¬ 
tude = 700 miles. They also extend 
northerly, to between Aksu and Hi. Numer- 
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OU8 parts of Central Russia and China, also 
contain gold. 

Indtis and its neiglihourhood. The Indus 
flood of 1842, strewed with gold the fields 
of Chuch, above Attock, and the sands of 
the Sutlej and other Himalayan rivers also 
contain gold. Dr. Thomson found a num¬ 
ber of people a little below Khapalu wash¬ 
ing the sand of the Indus for gold; but the 
produce seemed to be very trifling, and the 
work is only carried on during winter, 
when labour is of no value for other pur- 
poses. He purchased for a rupee (paying, 
he believes, a good deal more than tho 
value) the produce in gold-dust of one man's 
labour for three weeks. He supposed, how- 
over, ho only worked occasionally.— (Dr. 
Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet, p. 212.) 

Kamaon Captain Hardwicke says, gold 
can be obtained from sand, in the Sirinagur 
district. Tho rivers of Kumaon abound in 
gold-dust, and this precious metal is some¬ 
times found in large pieces. There is a 
gold mine at Dango Bookpa, twelve days 
journey S. E. of Mansarovvar, and very 
lately they say one has been discovered 
between Goongeoo and Mansarowar, which 
was immediately shut up by orders from 
Lhassa. Tlie people told Captain Gerard 
that after the sand of the river is washed 
so as to be free from all tho lighter parti¬ 
cles, it is mixed with quicksilver, and the 
gold is detected by observing the pieces 
tinged by that metal, which is afterwards 
evaporated by heat.— (Ca])t. Gerard's Ac¬ 
count of Koonaivur, p, 155.) 

Gold is obtained from the sands of the- 
Indus and between Attock and Kalabah, 
about 300 persons are employed in washing 
the sand for gold, which occurs in small 
flattened grains. (Hist, of the Funj, Vol. I, 
p, 43—45.) 

Gold has been supposed to occur only 
in sand, washed down in greater or less 
abundance by the rivers of the Punjab. A 
Murree correspondent of tho Delhi Gazette 
however, wsaid that while sinking an ex¬ 
perimental shaft in connexion with the 
proposed tunnel, on the banks of the 
Indus, a veritable gold mine was discovered. 
Under the stratum of slate a deposit of rich 
auriferous quartz was found. From the 
specimens, tho mineral seemed to contain a 
large proportion of gold. 

Dr. Cleghorn mentions that a little gold- 
dust is brought across the higher range 
through Chilas from the valley of the Indus 
where gold washing is carried on to a con¬ 
siderable extent .—(Cleghorn Funj ah Report, 
p. 178.) 
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In the tertiary formations of the Salt 
Range, gold is found in minute scales, 
and has doubtless been derived from 
plutonic and inetamorphic rocks, the dis¬ 
integration of which has furnished the ma¬ 
terial of which the strata of the series are 
composed and in the beds of numerous nul¬ 
lahs which flow through the “ meiocene*! 
formations, tho sand is washed for gold. 
Gold seems to be obtained in the largest 
quantity towards the Indus, north of the 
Salt Range. The gold washings of the Salt 
Range are nearly all in the Jhilam district. 
In the year 1850, 158 cradles were at work, 
and they were taxed from Rs, 2 to 5 per 
“troon the total tax amounted to Rs. 525. 
In the streams where gold-sand is washed, 
grains of platinum are occasionally found 
in small quantities; the gold seekers call 
the metal “ sjifed sona,” and reject it as 
useless, platinum has also been found in the 
Tavi river of Jammu territory, and in tho 
Kabul river at Kausbera. 

At the Lahore Exhibition of 1864, there 
were specimens of gold from Karrar on the 
Markanda river in the Amballa district j 
from Spiti; from the Boyas near Haripur in 
Kangra district, from Lahaul, from the Jhi¬ 
lam river, from Kas Gabhir in the Jhilam 
district, from Attock and Hazara. 

Gold has been found in largo quantities 
between Umballa and Kalkali. In the 
neighbonrliood of Pateealah is a small moun¬ 
tain stream, where gold is wavshed for by the 
Soonjbir or gold-washers. 

Hindustan. Gold is obtained in the sands 
of the river Beyas : in those of the Gumti 
river : at Jompolc :—in sand in the Morada- 
bad district. 

Assam. In Assam at Hccrakhond, where 
diamonds also occur. Tavernier tells us (Tra¬ 
vels p. 15G) that gold, “comes from the 
kingdom of Tipra, but it is coarse, almost 
as bad as that of China.” Gold dust is 
washed in tho Dikcrie river in tho Tezpore 
district, but all the rivers in tho North of 
Assam probably contain the auriferous metal, 
and on approaching the, small strata 
that exist in the hills, the grains of metal 
found are of larger size. Tho value of the 
gold on the spot is rupees 16 for a quan¬ 
tity of the weight of a rupee. Tlie Assamese 
use no cradle. A spot is selected and after 
digging down 4 or 5 feet, the sand is taken 
out and washed by passing water over it in 
any long leaf found at hand. The dust is 
then put into a small wooden or brass cup 
and a small quantity of quicksilver added, 
the mass is then gently moved together, 
the mercury ‘ taking up tho gold and leav¬ 
ing tho sand. Tho water is then drained 
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off and the mercury with the gold placed in 
a piece of charcoal, the centre of which has 
been hollowed outj this is then put into the 
fire and the smelting takes place, the gold- 
finder using a piece of bamboo as a blow 
pipe; when the whole mass is red hot, the 
charcoal containing the gold is taken out, 
dropped into water, and the shining metal 
appears. {Oat Ex. 1862.) Gold also occurs 
in the Dirjumosh River, Assam. 

In Bimnah^ gold dust is washed from the 
sands of many streams. It is found near 
Bamo; also in the streams of the Kyen- 
Dwen river, and in the sands of the streams 
in the vicinity of the coal mines of Thingad- 
hau. The washings in Burmah are princi¬ 
pally amongst the streams to the eastward 
of the Irawadi, though those to thewest also 
yield it. The Kibiung stream is one in 
which it is thus sought. There are gold 
washings on a small scale, in many of the 
rivulets both of Pogu and of the valley of 
the upper Irawadi and of the Kyen-dwen 
which may have been more productive in 
ancient times. Gold is successfully washed 
in the streams, feeding the Irawadi near 
Thika-dau, but never with any system or 
skill. {Oldham in Yule's Embassy ) 

Auriferous deposits occur in the vicinity 
of Sho^ Gween in the Province of Marta¬ 
ban. The gold discovered both in Assam 
and Martaban is of considerable purity, the 
latter, Mr. Oldham considers fully equal in 
value to the average quality of Australian 
gold. Though not quite so abundant as in 
California, yet there is, perhaps, no mineral, 
except iron, more universally diffused over 
the Provinces, than gold. It is found in 
the lead near their northern boundary. Gold 
is deposited by the Nars rivers at the mouth 
of the Martaban stream, a tributary of the 
Shoay Gween river. It is washed in the 
Meh-Tyne stream, also a tributary of the 
Shoay Gween river; it is deposited at 
the bottom of the Shoay Gween river and 
^ is washed in the Mehwine stream, a tributary 
of the Reeling River. 

Malay Peninsula and Eastern Archipelago. 
This metal, is found in sufficient abundance 
tb be worked, in the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, the Northern Western and Sou¬ 
thern sides of Borneo, the Northern and 
South-Western Peninsulas of Celebes, and 
in a few parts of the great Philippine 
islands of Luzon andMindano or Magindanao. 
It has been coined for money at Achin, 
but in no other part of the B. Archipelago. 
Mr. Logan estimates the total produce of 
the Malay Peninsula at no more than 
20,000 ounces; it is washed from the 
Banda of the Tenasserim on the south, 
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and the streams that tumble from the 
high granite mountains between Yay and 
Monmagon are constantly ‘ rolling down 
their golden sand* into the valleys around. 
It has been collected in small quantities, in 
the tin deposits east of Tavdy. Mr. O’Riley 
found gold in the tin from Henzai, half a 
degree south of Yai, and “ almost all the 
creeks,” says Dr. Heifer, “ coming from the 
eastern or Siamese side of the Tenasserim 
river, contain gold. The greatest quantity 
is obtained close to the old town of Tenasse¬ 
rim where people wash it, and obtain some¬ 
times one anna’s weight each, during the 
rainy season.” The richest deposit of gold 
I in the Tenasserim Provinces, is, however, 
at the head waters of Tavoy river, where 
it is found in an alluvial or diluvial forma¬ 
tion of red earth and pebbles, very similar 
to that in which gold is found in North 
Carolina. On the east side of the moun¬ 
tains, at the base of which the deposit 
rests, “ the Siamese Government,” says 
Dr. Morton, “have several hundred men 
permanently occupied, each of whom it is 
said is expected to deliver one tickal (about 
one rupee and a quarter) weight of gold dust 
per annum,—The Burmese authorities in 
former times also employed people in this 
work at the streams on the British side 
of the boundary, but though the quantity 
then procured was greater than at present, 
this does not appear to have ever been con¬ 
siderable. The method adopted is that of 
digging a longitudinal excavation in the 
sand, and washing from time to time the 
deposit found therein.” On one occasion, 
•the head native officer in Tavoy made 
an experiment at “ the diggings” on Tavoy 
river, and by the washings, of nine days, 
obtained gold to the value of about ten 
rupees. This gold appears to contain a con¬ 
siderable proportion of silver. Mr. O’Riley 
says that the Assay Master at the Mint in 
Calcutta reported it. 


Gold. 87-895 

Silver . 9 24 4 

Base metal,. 2*864 


100*000 

Gold is found in Nanning, near the hill, 
Buket Jalatang. But, in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula gold is chiefly got at Ulu Pahang, Trin- 
ganu, Kalantan, Johole, Gominohi, and 
Jellye, at Reccan and Battan Moring, and 
other places, at the foot of Mount Ophir. 

Ophir is a detached mountain thirty or 
forty or fifty miles east of Malacca, its height 
calculated at 5,698 feet. Gold dust is found 
abundantly near its base, which, at an early 
period, gave it the name Ophir, and later 
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suggested it as the source of Solomon’s 
wealth, the Aurea Chersonesns of antiquity. 
It occurs there disseminated, and in thin 
granular veins, in quartz, and in alluvial 
deposits, such as beds of streams. It has 
been found near beds of tin ore.— (New- 
hold's British Scitlements^ Vol. I., p. 431. 
John^s Indian ArcJiipelago^ Vol. L, p. 76.) 

In all the larger specimens seen it is dis¬ 
seminated in small particles, and in sti'caks 
in quartz. Like the tin ore it has not been 
seen in the undisintegrated rock. (/. L A.^ 
No. Ilf February 1848.) 

Siam, Gold is found in Siam, at Bang 
Taphan in the province of Xamphon, at the 
foot of the Three hundred peak Mountains. 
Crawfurd, liad never heard of any attempt 
at estimating the amount obtained at Suma¬ 
tra, Celebes, or the two Philippine Islands. 
(Crawfnrd Diet, page 14.) The gold deposits 
of the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Timor, and New South Wale.s, are only 
found on the side of the range opposite to 
that against which the volcanic force has 
been directed. 

Archipelago, The gold of the Archipelago 
at one time was imported into Calcutta. Mr. 
Crawfurd (Vol. XLV., p. 483) gives a table 
showing the amount so received from 1801 to 
1814, from the west coast of Sumatra, and 
from Borneo and the rest of the Archi¬ 
pelago, a total of 146,195 ounces valued 
at £621,328,,I 5. 

Sumatra. In the Island of Achen or 
Sumatra, after the rainy season, when the 
torrents are wasted, Tavernier says they find 
veins of gold in the flints, (quartz?) which 
the waters wash down from the mountains 
that lie toward the North-east. Upon the 
AVest-side of the Island, when the Hollanders 
come to lade their pepper, the Natives bring 
them great store of gold, but very coarse 
metal, if not worse than that of China. 
(^Tavernier's Travels, p. 156.) 

Borneo. Gold occurs in lumps in the 
alluvium of a mountain in Sarawak, named 
Trian. Several of the lumps weighed from 
three to four bunkal, and they were rarely 
less than one or two amass in weight. The 
produce of the Western side of Borneo, by 
far the largest, has been estimated as low 
as 52,000 ounces, and this, by parties, reck¬ 
oning the Chinese population of the same 
country, most of it engaged in gold wash¬ 
ing, as high as 25,000. On the other hand, 
Sir Stamford Raffles estimated the total 
annual produce of the Western part of Bor¬ 
neo as high as 225,335 ounces, which, at the 
value of 32. 17«, the ounce, would give a 
total value of 867,5392. , 
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Mr. Earl examined the gold mines in the 
neighbourhood of Montradok. Those near¬ 
est were about four miles to the eastward, 
the gold being found in stiff soil. The soil 
wliicli contains the mefal is found in small 
veins from eight to fifteen feet below the 
surface. If the depth of the vein he less 
than ten feet, a treuch is dug, the whole o£ 
the upper stratum being removed, but if 
deeper, a shaft of three feet square is sunk 
perpendicularly into the vein, and the miner 
works into it about ten feet in both direc¬ 
tions, sending the ore up in baskets. When 
it is all removed, another shaft is sunk into 
the vein twenty feet beyond the first, and 
the miner works back into tlie old excava¬ 
tion, extending his labours ten feet in tlie 
opposite direction. The gold is found in very 
.small particles, for the most part as fine as 
sand. Large specimens, however, are occa¬ 
sionally found, not in lumps, but in small 
irregular pieces joined together by integu¬ 
ments, much resembling lead that has been 
melted and afterwards thrown into water. 
The gold dust is often adulterated with 
a glittering sand called jDassir B’rni or 
Borneo sand, from the place whence it is pro¬ 
cured. (Mr. Earl, p. 286, 287.) 

In Borneo, the gold wdiich is found in al¬ 
luvial soils is that of which the supply is 
most to bo depended on. This, in Sarawak, 
is found and worked in many places, prin¬ 
cipally by the Chinese, though the Malay 
also occasionally work it on a smaller scale. 
It is not found in veins in any part of 
Sarawak, but in small particles distributed 
through the soil, nor does it extend to any 
great depth. Sir Stamford Raffles calculated 
the number of Chinese employed in the gold 
mines at Mcntrada and other places on the 
w’estern side of Borneo at not less than 
32,000 working men. When a mine affords 
no more tliau four bunkal (weighing about 
tw'o dollars each, or something less than a 
tahil) per man, in the year, it is reckoned a 
losing concern, and ab.mdoned, accordingly. 
Valuing the bunkal at eighteen Spanish dol¬ 
lars, which is a low rate of estimation, and 
supposing only four bunkal produced in the 
year by the labour of each man, tbe total 
produce is 128,000 bunkal, worth 2,224,000 
Spanish dollars, equal to 556,0002., at the 
rate of five shillings the dollar. But it is 
asserted, that upon the general run of the 
mines, seldom less than six bunkal per 
head has been obtained, and in very rainy 
seasons seven. Taking the medium at six 
and-a-balf bunkal, the 32,000 Chinese 
will procure 208,000 bunkal, which, at 
eighteen Spanish dollars tbe bunkal, is 
3,744,000 Spanish dollars, equal to 936,0002 
355 
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{Baffles* History of Java, Vol. 2^- 236 •, Mr. 
Low^ SaraivaJcj Inhabitants and Productions, 
Pi 22, 23.) 

The Borneo gold is very pure, and is 
worked with considerable profit by the 
Chinese. On one occasion, rain fell in great 
quantities in Sarawak, and a considerable 
portion of the face of the mountain called 
‘‘ Trian ** was washed down into the plains 
below. The deposit was found to abound 
in gold, and afforded work for fully two 
thousand men for about a month or six 
weeks, and it was reckoned that at the 
smallest average, they procured a bunkal 
a month per man. The gold was in lumps, 
and not in dust, several of the lumps 
weighing from three to four bunkal, and 
they were rarely less than one or two amass 
in weight. This corroborates tlie statement 
inMr.Low’s work,though it is contraiy to the 
received opinion, and the experience of the 
workings in the Brazils, where gold is rare¬ 
ly to bo traced to the neiglibouring moun¬ 
tains. {Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
No. X. October 1849, p. 681.) 

Celebes. According to Professor Bikmoro 
(p. 378) gold is found in great quantities 
in Celebes. It occurs over all the northern 
peninsula from the Minahassa south to the 
isthmus of Palas. Tavernier also relates 
that “ Celebes or Macassar produced gold 
which is drawn out of the rivers, where it 
rowls among the land.” Tavernier*s Travels, 
p. 156.) 

Japan. Gold is found in many parts of 
the Japanese empire, sometimes it is obtain¬ 
ed from its own ore, sometimes from the 
washings of tlio earth or sand and some¬ 
times it is mixed with copper. The quantity 
in the country is undoubtedly great. An old 
Spanish writci\of the seventeenth century 
tells US that in his day the palace of the 
emperor at Yedo, as well as many houses 
of the nobility were literally covere<i with 
plates of gold. In the beginning of the 
Dutch trade the annual export was £840,000 
sterling and in the course of sixty years the 
amount sent out of the kingdom through 
the Dutch alone was from twenty-five to 
fifty millions sterling. Silver mines are 
quite as numerous as those of gold. In 
one year the Portuguese, while they had 
the trade, exported in silver £587,500 sterl¬ 
ing : copper, lead, quicksilver, tin and iron 
also occur in Japan. 

Thunberg tells us that the richest gold 
ore and which yields the finest gold, is dug 
up in Sado, one of the northern provinces 
in the great island of Nipon. Some of the 
veins there were formerly so rich, that one 
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catti of the ore yielded one, and sometimes 
two, thails of gold. But of late “ he says’* he 
was informed the veins there, and most 
other mines, not only run scarcer, but yield 
not near the quantity of gold they did 
formerly, w'hich wo were told, was tho 
occasion, amongst other reasons of the‘late 
strict orders relating to the trade and com¬ 
merce with use, and the Chinese. There is 
also a very rich gold sand in the same 
province, which the prince causes to be 
washed for his own benefit, without so 
much as giving notice of, much less part 
of, the profit, to the court of Jeddo. After 
the gold mines of Sado, those of Surunga 
were always esteemed the richest, for 
besides that this province yielded at all 
times a great quantity of gold-ore, there 
is some gold contained even in tho cop¬ 
per dug up there. Among the gold¬ 
mines of tho province Satzuma, there was 
one so rich, that a catti of the ore was 
found upon trial to yield from four to six 
thails of gold for which reason the emper¬ 
or hath given strict orders, not to work it 
for fear so great a treasure should be ex¬ 
hausted too soon. A mountain on the gulf 
Ookus, in the district of Omura, which had 
leaned on one side for a considerable time, 
happened some years ago to fall over into 
the sea, and there was found at the bottom 
of the place where it stood, so rich a gold 
sand, that, as I was credibly informed, it 
yielded one half of pure gold. It lay some¬ 
what deep, and was to be fctelied up by divers. 
But this rich harvest lasted not long, for a 
few years after, in a great storm and extra¬ 
ordinary high tide, the sea overflowed all 
that stop of ground, and covered at once 
these estimable riches with mud and clay 
to the depth of some tatlioms. The poor 
people in the neighbourhood still busy 
themselves washing the sand about this 
mountain, which contains some gold, but 
in so inconsiderable a quantity, that they 
can hardly get a livelihood by it. There is 
another gold-mine in the province Tsikun- 
go, not far from a village called Tossino, 
but so full of water, that they cannot go 
on with working it. However, the situa¬ 
tion of the mine is such, that by cutting 
the rock, and making an opening beneath 
the mouth of the mine, the water might be 
easily drawn off. This was attempted ac¬ 
cordingly, but as they went to work, there 
arose of a sudden such a violent storm of 
thunder and lightning, that the workmen 
were obliged to desist and to fly for shelter, 
which made the superstitious vulgar be¬ 
lieve that tho tutelar god and protector of 
the place, unwilling to have the bowels of 
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the earth committed to his irust, thus the way thither^ i., p, 236. London FjxIiu 
rifled, raised this storm purposely to make hition of 1862. Thomsons^ Travels in the 
them sensible how much he was displeased Western Himalaya and Tibet, p. 217. Gerard's 
at this undertaking. Nor was there any Accotmt of Koonaiv^ir, p. 155. Cunningham’'s 
further attempt made since, for fear of pro- History of the Panja^h, vi, p. 43-4t, Oleghorn's 
voking his anger and wrath still more. Panjah lleport, p. 17S. Powell's Panjab Pro- 
Such another accident, and which had tho ducts, p. 1 2. Mr. Felly in Uteris. Penza in 
same effect, happened at the opening of a Madras Lit. Soc. Journal. Ileynes^ Tracts, 
gold-minein the island of Amakusa, for it was Tfiunhcrg's History of Japan. Oldham in 
so suddenly filled with water, which broke Yule's Embassy in Ava. Logam in Journal 
out of the mountain, and dcstr 03 'ed all tho India Archipelago. Earl in do. Low's Sarawak, 
works, that the miners had scarce time to p. 23. Quarterly Ileview, p. 501, No. 222. 
escape and to save their lives. {History of Rafies History of Java, Vol. I., p. 236. Mr. 
Japan, Vol. I, p. 107 and 108.) Burr, p. 30 Vol. XII. Madras Literary Society 

As for silver-mines, there are none in all Journal, Chairman's Report, pp. 353 357 of 
Asia but only in Japan, but some years since No. 35. TAeut. General Cullen's Letter to Chief 
at Delegora, Sangora, Bordelon and Bata, Secretary to Madras Government p. 4 printed 
have been discovered plentiful mine.s of tin, 1846. Sir W. Amslie in Materia Medica, 
to the great damage of tho Englisli, there Vol. I. p. 155. I)r. Clark, at p. 120, Vol. IX 
being now enongh in Asia of tlieir own of Madras Literarg Society Journal. Mr. 
besides. (Tavernier's Travels, p. 157.) Sheffield, Lieut. Nicolson, Mr, Duncan, Gover- 

Cochin China. Perhaps, in no part of the nor of Bombay, Dr. Buchanan, Sir Whitelaw 
world, is gold found in such quantity or with Ainslie quoted in Gold Committee's report to 
less ti’oublo than in Cochin China; nay, it Madras Government at p. 154, Vol. XIV of 
would appear, from tho description of that Journal of Madras Literary Society. Dr. Turn~ 
kingdom which is given in the Asiatic hull Christie Yo\.X.y p. \5i of Madras Liter- 
Annual Register for 1801, that gold there is ary Society, Journal. Newhold p. 44, Vol. IX 
almost taken pure from the mines, which are of the Madras Literary Society Journal; Guze~ 
near the surface of the earth. (AlnsUe's Mat. teer, Central Provinces p. 186. 

Med. p. 54.) GOLD All. Duk. Sfcerculia guttata. • 

China. In China, gold is collected in the GOLDEN ISLAND or Chinsan, is in the 
sands of tho rivers in Yunnan and S/fehuen, middle of tlie Yang-tsc Kiang, or great river 
especially from the upper branch of the Yang of Cliina, where the width is near three miles. 
Tsze-kiang called Kinsha-kiang or Golden It is the property of the emperor. It is in- 
Safided River. The largest amount is said by terspersed with pleasure-houses and gardens, 
Sir John Davis to come from Li-kiang-fu and contains a large mona-stery of priests, by 
near that river nnd from Yuiig-cliang-fu on which the island is almost entirel}^ inhabited, 
the borders of Bnrrnah. It is wrought into A vast variety of vessels in form and size are 
personal ornaments and knobs for oflicial constantly moving about on this large river, 
caps, and beaten into leaf for gilding, but is Macartney's Embassy, Vol. I p. 27. 
not used as a coin, nor is much 1‘onnd in GOLDEN EAGLK, the Aqnila chrysaetos, 
market as bullion. Silver also is brought from occurs in High Asia. Atkinson (p. 493) 
YennaU, near the boarders of Cochin China figures a young hart seized by a trained 
nnd the mines in that region must be botli Golden Eagle ; and the species appears to be 
extensive and easily worked to afford such C. elaphus. Pennant remarks in his Asiatic 
large quantities as have been exported dur- Zoology, that—“ the independent Tartars 
ing the last five years. (Williams' Middle train the Aquila chrysaetos for purposes of 
Kingdom, p. 144.) falconry for the chace of hares, foxes, ante- 

Tavernier also tells us there comes gold lopes, and even wolves. The use,” he adds, 
from China, which the Chinese exchange for “is of considerable antiquity; for Marco 
the silver which is brought them. For Polo, the great tiweller of 1269, observed 
price they love silver better than gold, and admired the diversion of the Great Khan 
because they have no silver mines. Yet it is of Tartary, who had several Eagles, which 
the coarsest metal of all the Asiatic gold.— wore applied to the same purposes that they 
Tavemier's Travels, p. 155. Ainslie's Materia are at presentand in the Naturalist for 
Mediea, p. 54. Williamis Middle Kingdom, May 1837, (as quoted by the late Mr. 
p. 144. Times of India. Calcutta Review. Yavrell, in his History of British Birds,) we 
Journal India Archipelago. McCulloch Com- read that—“ Captain Green, ofBuckden, in 
mercial Dictionary. Sharpe's History of Huntingdonshire, has now in his possession 
vi. 107. Bihnore's Travels, in tlw a splendid specimen of tho Golden Eagle, 
Archipelago, p. 403. Yules Cathay and which he has himself trained to take hares 
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and rabbits.” Such a bird 'wonld be decidedly 
prone to pounce upon dogs, calves, sheep, 
&c.; and young children would be scarcely 
safe from it. The Lammergeyer (Gy- 
paetos), is the so called ‘ Golden Eagle* of 
the Himalayan residents. Indian Field. See 
Birds. 

GOLDEN FOOT. A title of the king of 
Burmah. 

GOLDEN STREAM. The Chrysorrhma 
of the ancients, is the Barrada river of Dam¬ 
ascus. 

GOLDEN-THRExiD ROOT OF ASSAM. 
Coptis teeta. 

GOLD EMBROIDERY. Many of the 
earees, or women’s cloths, made at Benares, 
Pytun, and Boorhanpoor, in Guzcrat; at 
Narrainpett, and Dhanwariim, in the terri¬ 
tory of His Highness tlie Nizam ; at Yeokla 
in Khandesh, and in otlier localities, have 
gold thread in broad and nanow stripes 
alternating with silk or mnsli]i. Gold flowers, 
checks, or zigzag patterns are used, the 
colours of the grounds being green, black, 
violet, crimson, purple, and grey; and in 
silk, black shot with crimson or yellow, 
crimson with green, blue, or white, yellow 
with deep crimson and blue, all producing 
rich, harmonious, and even gorgeous effects ; 
but without the least appearance of or ap¬ 
proach to glaring colour, or offence to the 
most critical taste. They are colours and 
effects which suit the dark or fair com¬ 
plexions of tlie people of the E. Indies ; for 
an Indian lady who can afford to be choice 
in the selection of her wardrobe, is as par¬ 
ticular as to what will suit her especial 
colour—dark or comparatively fair, as a lady 
of Britain or France. India in this manu¬ 
facture stands unrivalled, and it makes some 
very gorgeous shamianahs and elephant sad¬ 
dle cloths. 

The gold and silver fancy fringes of Hy¬ 
derabad ore well known in India. Solid 
silver wire fringes and ornaments are made 
in Madura but they are surpassed by the 
silver thread of Hyderabad. 

In the embroidered ffibrics of India, it 
may be mentioned as a principle, that pat¬ 
terns and colours diversify plane surfaces 
without destroying or disturbing the im¬ 
pression of flatness. They are remarkable 
for the rich diversion shown in the patterns, 
the beauty, distinctness and variety of the 
forms, and tho harmonious blending of 
several colours. 

The oriental races have ever been celebra¬ 
ted for their skill in this art of embroidery 
which a{)pears to have been practised in 
Assyria and introduced from thence into 
India. Pliny, however, mentions that it was 


GOLD EMBROIDERY, 
a Phrygian invention, and in Rome embroi¬ 
derers were called Phryigiones. In Babylon, 
clothes were woven of different colours and 
called Babylonica. During the early part of 
the middle ages, Europe obtained its most 
important embroideries from Greece and the 
East.—J. 2j. Wari/if/. Master pieces of Indus- 
trial Art. IJxh. of 1862. William's Middle 
KlngdoniYo\. II p. 123. Royle^ Arts of India^ 
p. 506-507. 

Burhanpiir contains 8,000 masonry houses 
and a population of 34,137, most of whom 
are dependent in one way or other on the 
wire-drawing and cloth weaving industries of 
the place. The value of its fine fabrics depends 
mainly on the purity of the metals employ¬ 
ed in the composition of tho wire, and to se* 
cui’o this tho wire-drawing has always been 
kept under government inspection. A 
hereditary tester called the ‘‘ chaukasi” re¬ 
ceived and assayed all the silver and gold 
brought to tho “faksal,” or mint, (where 
tho Biirhanpur rupee was also coined), and 
here the wire was drawn out to a certain 
degree of fineness before being allowed to pass 
again into the hands of tho manufacturers, 
an arrangement still continued by the Bri¬ 
tish. Tlie drawing now takes place only at 
Burhanpnr and Lodhipura, a suburb of the 
old city. The silver bars are covered with 
a tliiu gold leaf weighing from four to forty- 
two masha, (of fifteen grains troy each) ; to 
each pasa, that is, from about half to six per 
cent, on the amount of tho silver. The num¬ 
ber of masha employed is called tho 
“rang,” (colour) of the wire. The adhe¬ 
sion appears to bo effected purely by me¬ 
chanical skill on the part of tho workmen 
callod “ Pasa Tatiia.” It is then passed by 
the same workmen through a series of holes 
ill steel plates of diminishing size by manual 
power applied by moans of a spoken wheel 
of tho ru<lest construction. It is passed 
through forty of these holes before it loaves 
the Taksal, and is then reduced to about the 
size of an ordinary sodawater wire. Thence 
it goes into the hands of another sot of oper¬ 
atives called Tanin, who still further reduce 
it through a gradation of forty more holes, 
the last of which is as fine as a human hair. 

Their apparatus is of somewhat more 
delicate construction, but the work requires 
neither the same skill nor hard work as the 
first operation. The wire is drawn by them 
down to various degrees of fineness, accord¬ 
ing to tlie work for which it is destined. The 
round wire is then given to the Chapria, 
who flatten it into an almost impalpable 
film, by hammering between two polished 
steel surfaces, an operation requiring, it is 
said, superior skill. In this state it is/term^ 
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ed “badla," and is used for some few sorts 
of work. The greater part of it has, how¬ 
ever, to be spun into a thread along with 
silk before being woven up. This is done 
by persons called Bitai, who use no sort 
of apparatus for the purpose, excepting a 
couple of wooden spindles twirled by the 
hand. Indeed the beauty of the result ob¬ 
tained by such primitive implements must 
strike every one with amazement. The 
layer of gold on the finest wire must be of 
almost inconceivable thinness. The mixed 
thread is called “kalabatun,” which is woven 
into the kimkhab and other brilliant fa¬ 
brics worn by rich natives on high occasions. 

The wire-drawers were originally Pa- 
thans introduced from Upper India by the 
emperor Akbar, but now all castes work at 
the trade. The fabrics are of many different 
sorts many of them of great beauty. Kimkhab 
(vulgarly klncob) which is of mixed silk and 
gold thread, is now little made in Burliam- 
pur, the Ahmedabad and Benares articles, 
from being produced both cheaper and near¬ 
er the great markets for such staffs, having 
driven it out of the field. The same may be 
said of mashrua, a fabric of silk warp witl\ 
the woof of cotton thread wrought with a 
pattern in Kalabatun,though made to a small 
extent it is greatly inferior to the produce of 
Ahmedabad. The chief fixbrics still made 
in the city are ziiri, a very rich light stuff in 
which the flattened wire is interwoven with 
silk in the warp, with a thread woof, chiefly 
made up into scarves and saris worn by fe¬ 
males on wedding and other high occasions. 
Selari is half silk and half thread, with bril¬ 
liant edging and borders of silk and gold 
thread, mostly in the form of saris and 
dopattas, Pitambar all silk with the same 
edging is a better sort of the same. Tur¬ 
bans, shashes, are made in all these fab¬ 
rics. The gold thread also is much woven 
up with silks into rich borders and edgings, 
exported to be attached to the cloth manu¬ 
factures of other places, silk for these cloths 
is all imported, it is mostly from China 5 
generally spun and dyed in fast colours at 
Puna, a little however is spun in the city 
from the material imported raw. The cotton- 
thread used is extremely fine, and is both 
English and made on the spot. The former 
costs inBurhanpnr exactly one-fourth of the 
latter but it is greatly inferior both in 
strength and cleanness. The closely-twisted 
native thread breaks with a sharp crack, 
while the English article from its fluffy open 
character, parts without any noise. The 
English thread, from its greatly superior 
cheapness, has however, supplanted the na¬ 
tive for all but the finest stuffs. The city 
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thread is spun by the families of the weavers 
and others, the best being produced by the- 
Balahi (Dher) oiste. A coarser thread is 
generally spun throughout the country by 
the women of almost every caste. It is wo¬ 
ven into every description of common cloth 
by the Burhanpur weavers, even the best of 
them, when out of fine work, having to take 
to the commoner stuffs. The latter now 
greatly preponderate in quantity, and it is 
said that every day the demand is getting 
.smaller for the finer qualities. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to account for this. The supersessiom 
by the rough and ready Marathas of the- 
luxurious mahomadan princes and nobles 
was probably the first blow to the trade. 

The average earnings of the weavers 
range from about five to ten rupees a month, 
besides what their families earn by spinning,, 
dyeing and odd work connected with the 
trade.— Dr. Watson. 

GOLD AND SILVER FILIGREE 
WORK. The native silversmiths of Cuttack 
have long been noted for the fineness, neat¬ 
ness, and lightness of their filigree work. 
This kind of work is executed, for the most 
part, under supervision, by mere boys, wliose- 
nimbler fingers and keener eyesight are sup¬ 
posed to enable them to bring out and put 
together the minute patterns with more dis¬ 
tinctness and accuracy than their elders can; 
comparative cheapness is, perhaps, another 
reason for their employment. The ruling 
rates for this filigree work are from two to 
two and a half rupees, that is to sa}’’, taking 
tlie first rate, two rupees or four shillings is 
cliarged for every rupee weight of finished 
silver work, namely, one rupee for workman¬ 
ship, and one rupee as the price of the silver. 
Th(i tiligree work in gold, of Delhi and other 
places, is famed. Next to muslins, and em¬ 
broidered fabrics, filigree work is that for 
which Dacca is most celebrated but the art 
is also practised in great perfection at Cut¬ 
tack, and in Sumatra, and China, The 
articles usually made at Dacca are Lady’s 
ornaments, such as bracelets, ear-rings, 
brooches, chains, necklaces, &c.and attardans 
and small boxes lier natives. The design best 
adapted for displaying the delicate work of 
filigree is that of a leaf. It should be drawn 
on stout paper, and of the exact size of the 
article intended to be made. The apparatus 
used in the art is exceedingly simple, consist¬ 
ing merely of a few small crucibles, a piece 
of bamboo for a blow pipe, small hammers 
for flattening the wire, and sets of forceps for 
inter-twisting it.—Dr. Watson. 

GOLD AND SILVER WIRE. The draw- 
ing of silver and gold (i, e. silver covered 
with gold) wire, used as thread in embroidery 
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IB, extensively carried on in several places, 
and Benares is celebrated for this art. There 
are several varieties of silver and gold thread 
(badla) made at Dacca, as “ goolabatoon” 
for the embroidery of muslins and silks; 

“ goshoo” for caps and covering the handles 
ofchowries ; snlmah” for turbans, slippers, 
and hookah snakes ; and boolun for gold lace 
and brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as 
fine as a hair. In the time of Aurungzebo, a 
quantity of this article was made yearly for 
the Court at Delhi. A hundred slicks cove¬ 
red with it, and plain gold, and silver 
“badla*’ to the amount of £2,000 in value, 
appear among items composing the “Mul 
boos Khas Nuzr” or present of royal clothing 
annually sent to the Emperor. The Trichino- 
poly filigree work is as light and elegant as 
that of Malta or Genoa. Dr. Taylor. 

GOLD AND SILVER TINSEL. Among 
the manifold and various manufactures of 
China, the gold and silver tinsel cloths of 
Pekin stand deservedly in higl) estimation, 
their chief value arises from the peculiar pro¬ 
perty which they possess of never tarnishing 
or becoming discolored. The gold and silver 
filigree work of the Chinese, equals any ever 
produced by ancient Venetian masters, and 
their chasing in silver is unrivalled.— Sirr\‘i 
China and the (dilnesc^ Vol. I pp. 384, 386. 
See Filigree. 

GOLD FISH. Cyprinua aiiratus, seem to 
have long been known in China, but were 
introduced into Britain only two or three 
centuries back. They are seldom seen in 
India, but are very common in the Mauritius. 
They are supposed to be of accidental pro¬ 
duction as they are not found wild 
and their fins and tails greatly vary. Mr. 
Hodgson mentions the tameness of the large 
gold fish at Japan. No sooner did they see 
his little girl coming to the edge of the 
water, than they almost rose from their na¬ 
tural element to gasp and gasp, with open 
mouths, at the bread, biscuit, or cake which 
she was half afraid to offer them.— Danvin, 
Species, Hodgson s Nagasaki, p. 75. 

GOLDFUSSIA, a genus of plants, of 
which the following spoci€S arc known in 
India. They belong to the order Acanthacem 
and occur in the Khassya Hills. 

G. aniaopbyll.a I G. isophylla G. tristis 

G. dalhousiana j G. lamifolia G. zenkeria 

G. deonrrens G. pontstomon- 
G. glomerata des 

GOLDINGHAM, J. for many years, the 
Hon’ble E, I. . Company’s Astronomer at 
Madras. He gave an account of the monolith 
temples of Mahabalipuram in As. Res. Vol. 
IV. 407 and furnished Astronomical and 
Meteorological observations, 3 Vols. folio, i 
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1827. Measuring the length of the seconds, 
pendulum at the equator.— Ibid. 

GOLDSMITH, one of the five artizans 
among the hindus of India, the other four 
being the blacksmith, carpenter, brazier, 
and stone cutter. These all wear the poitu, 
zonar or sacred cord, and, though hindus 
do not reverence brahmins: those in the 
Malabar country follow the rule of descent 
by the mother and their women are polyan- 
drists. See India, Kummaler, Poitu, Poly¬ 
andry. 

GOLEERER, a pass in the Khyber 
mountain.s. forms the great middle route from 
Hindustan to Khorasan, by Dera Ismael 
Kliari and Ghuznec: crosses the Suliman 
range in lat. 32°. 

GOLENJUN. Giiz. Hind. Galangal. 

GOLT. Hind, a pill *, also a bullet, from 
gol, round. 

GOLIGA, Malay, also Mantika, also Ma- 
tika, Bezoar. 

GOLIMIDI also Golive, also Gilagaddi. 
Coix barbata, R. iii. 569. Common in rice 
fields and its seeds often therefore mixed 
with the paddy. Hence rendered “ tares, 
Loliiim.” 

GOL KADDU. Hind. Benincasa ce- 
rifera. 

GOL KAMILA. Hind. Glochidion, ,9p. 

GOLKANKRA. Bkng. Momordica Co- 

ehinchinensis. 

GOLKAR. Karn. Sons of female slaves 
or bondwomen. Wilson. 

GOL-KARA. Bkng. Momordica mixta. 

G OLKHANDLA. 1 Find. A kind of im¬ 
ported iron. 

GOL-KtiUyRA. Bkng. Hollyhock, 
Althasa rosea. 

GOLKONDAH CHILLY. Eng. Cap¬ 
sicum frutescens. Linn. 

GOLLA. Tkl. Karn. A shepherd. A man 
of a caste whose duty it is to graze sheep or 
cattle, sometimes employed as confidential 
servants and assistants in public treasuries 
also called Gollar, &c. Wilson. 

GOL-METHKE. Bkng. Cyperus semi- 

n Ildus. 

GOLMIRICH. Hind. Piper nigrum, 
black pepper. 

GOL-MULUNGA. Beng. Cyperus 
Roxburgh ii. 

GOL-MARICH. Beng. Black-pepper, 
piper nigrum. 

GOLSINK. Hind. A kind of bar iron. 

GOLOMI. Sans. Acorus calamus. 
Linn. 

GOL SIR. Hind. Ficus glomerata. 

GOLUGU. Tel. Glycosmis pentaphylla. 
— D. C. Limoni a pentaphylla.— Roxh. 

GOLUK. A bindu race in Wood. 
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GOLUNDA ELLIOTTI, The Coffee rat 
of Ceylon, occasionally commits much da¬ 
mage, seemingly to get the bark, for they do 
not seem to eat the coffee berries. With their 
long sharp incisors they bite off with great 
smoothness the smaller and younger branches, 
generally an inch from the stem, and should 
the plants be quite young, just taken from 
the nursery, they bite them right off a few 
inches from the ground, and carry them to 
their nests in hollow trees. They appear 
irregularly, at intervals, from the jungles, 
and there is hardly an estate that docs not 
now and then receive a visit from them. 
The Natives of Ceylon say that their food in 
the jungles is a species of Strobilanthus, 
called Nilu in Singalese, and that the rats 
only issue from their forest residence and 
attack the coffee estates when their forest 
food fails. The coffee-rat is an insular variety 
of the Mus hirsutus of Mr. W. Elliot, found 
in Southern India. They inhabit the 

the 


forests, making their nests among 
roots of the trees, and feeding, in the sea¬ 
son, on the ripe seeds of the nilloo. When the 
seeds of the Nilloo, Singh.—Strobiiantbes, 
on which they feed arc exhausted, they in¬ 
vade the coffee plantations in swarms, gnaw 
off the young branches and divest the trees 
of buds and bloom. So many as a thousand 
have been killed in ono day on a single 
estate. Like the lemming of Norway and 
Lapland, they migrate in vast numbers on 
the occurrence of a scai'city of their ordinary 
food. The Malabar coolies are so fond of 
their flesh, that tliey evince a preference for 
those districts in which the cofleo plantations 
are subject to their incursions, where they 
fry the rats in cocoanut oil, or convert them 
into curry .—Nietner on the Enemies of the 
Coffee Plant. Tennenfs Sketches of the Natural 
Eistory of Ceylon, p. o-44. ■ 

GOMA, Sp. Gum. 

G 9 MA AMMONIACO. Sr. Gum 

moniac. 

GOMALA BANS A. A branch of 

Ahir. 

GOMA-LACA. Sp. Lac. 

GOMAN GASA. See Topes. 

GOMARAM. Port. Gamboge. 

GOMASHTAH. Hind. An Agent. 

GOMATI. An affluent of the Beas. 

GOMAYAM. Tel. 

Bratties, used as fuel. 

GOMBEAW. West Indies. Abclmosclms 
esculentus, W. & A. 

GOMBOGE. See Gamboge; Gamboge 
butter. Resin. 

GOME. Jav. also Ko. Jap. Rice. 

GOMEAH, a town in Hazareebagh. 


GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. 

GO-MEDHA. Sans, from go, a cow, 
and medha, flesh. 

GOMEZ. ThePortugese,Lorenzo deGomez, 
was the first of the European navigators 
who approached the northern part of the 
island of Borneo, he arrived in 1518 in the 
ship St. Sebastian on his route to China. 
We presume that he gave to the country the 
name of Buriie, but ho says that the natives 
terra it Braniiai or Brunai. The travellers 
who have recently penetrated into different 
parts of the interior, the Dutch major 
Muller, Colonel Henrici, the members of a 
scientific commission, Diard, S. Muller and 
Korthals, as well as the rajah Brooke, as¬ 
sure us that the people have no general 
name for the island. 

GOM-LAC. Ddt. Lac. 

GOMMA It. Gum. 

COMMA AMMONIACO. It. Gommo 
ammoniaquo. Eli. Gum ammoniac. 

GOMMA ARABICA. It. Gum arabic. 

GOMMA GUTTA. It. Gamboge. 

GOMME. Fr. Gum. 

GOMxME ARABIQUE. Fe. Gum arabic. 

GOMME DE KINO. Fr. Kino. 

GOMME GUTTE. Fu. Gamboge. 

GOMMI ASTRAGANTL Fr. Gum tra- 
gacanth. 

GOMONA, is a small island in lat. 1 ® 56* 
S. long. 127° 38’ E., 37 miles off* Amboyna 
flagstaff*.— llorshnrgh. 

GOMPHIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Vahl i 
W. & A .; Prod, L 152. 


am- 


ihe 


G. zeylanica, 
G. nialabarica, 
Jokati, 


D. C. 


Tam. 


Cow-dung cakes. 


Walkora &erratta, Wild. \ 

Ochna zeylanica, Lam. 

Pua-jetti, Maleal. 

Bokaara-gasa, SiXGii. | 

This tree grows to the height of thirty 
feet on the continent of India and in Ceylon 
it is common up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. The wood is useful for build- 
ing purposes. The root and leaves arc 
bitter, and employed in Malabar in decoc¬ 
tion, in milk, or water, as atonic, stomachic, 
and anti-emetic.— T/m. En. PI. Zeyl. 
page 71. O'Shauqhnessy, p. 269. 

COM PHI A MALAB ARIC A. D, C. Syn. 
of Gomphia angustifblia.— Vahl. 

GOMPHIA ZEYLANICA. D. C. Syn. 
of Gomphia aiigustifolia.— Vahl, 

GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. Linn. 

Ma-hnyo-Lau, Burm. I Everlasting flower, Eng, 
Jafferi gundi, Duk. | Gul mukhmul, Hindw 
G lobe amaranth, Eng. | Pedda goranta, Tbl. 

Thfb flowering plant has a red and white 
variety, and the red resembles red clover. 
It is cultivated in the gardens of EuropeaiUS 
and Natives in India and Burmah.— Mason's 
Burmah; RiddclVs Gardening. Gen, Med, 
I Top., p. 187. 
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GOMTI RIVER of Meywar. Lake 
Kankrowlis also called Rajeumiiiid. This 
great national work is twentyfive miles 
north of Oodeypoor the capital of Meywar, 
and is situated on the declivity of the 
plain about two miles from the base of 
the Aravalli. A small perennial stream, 
called the Gomtee or serpentine, flowing 
from these mountains, was arrested in its 
•course, and confined by an immense embank¬ 
ment, made to form the lake called after the 
ruler, Raj-sumund, or royal sea. The bund 
or dam forms an irregular segment of a circle 
embracing an extent of nearly three miles, 
and encircling the waters on every side ex¬ 
cept the space between the north-west and 
north-east points. This barrier, which con¬ 
fines a sheet of water of great depth, about 
twelve miles in circumference, is entirely of 
white marble, with a flight of steps of the 
same material, throughout this extent, from 
tbe summit to the water’s edge ; the whole 
buttressed by an enormous rampart of earth, 
which, had the projector lived, would have 
been planted with trees to form a promenade. 
On the south side are the town and fortress 
built by the rana, and bearing his name, 
Rajnuggur; and upon the embankment 
stands the temple of Kunkraoli, the shrine 
of one of the seven forms (saroop) of Krishna. 
The whole is ornamented with sculpture of 
tolerable execution for the ago ; and a genea¬ 
logical sketch of the founder’s family is in¬ 
scribed in conspicuous characters. One 
million one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling, continbutcd by tho rana, his 
chiefs and opulent subjects, was expended on 
this work, of which the material was brought 
from the adjacent quarries. But, magnifi¬ 
cent, costly, and useful as it is, it derives its 
chief beauty from the benevolent motive to 
which it owes its birth : to alleviate the 
miseries of a starving population and make 
their employment conducive to national 
benefit during one of those awful visitations 
of providence in the shape of famine which 
from time to time recur in difierent parts 
of India.— Tod^s Rajasthan, Vol. I p. 889. 

GO-MUKHI. Hind. A bag used by 
bindu devotees, contains a rosary the beads 
of which are counted by tho hand. Literally 
tho two words mean cow’s mouth. 

GOMUL. A river of x4.fghanistan, course 
160 miles. It rises about lat. 83 ®, long, 
69 ® 6’, at the foot of an ofishoot from Safed 
Koh, runs S. W.; and a little E. of.S. to 
Goolkuts; thence E., N. E., and S. E., until 
absorded by the sands of tho Daman. 

GOMUL or Goolairee. A pass in the 
Derajat in lat. 32®, long. 70® 30', and about 
iOO miles long. It runs 20 miles from the 


GOMUTI. 

entrance of the road to the N. W., then 80 
miles S. W., then H. W. to Ghuznee. This 
pass is of great commercial importance. 
Every spring, large caravans traverse it from 
Hindoostan to Afghanistan. 


GOMUTI. 

Makse, 

Malay. 

Amr. 

Sagwire, 

Port. 

Duke, or Dok, 

Jav. 

A now, 

Sum. 

Jju, or Fjii, 

Malay. 

Cabo negro, 

Sr. 

Eju, or Si ji, 

a 

Scho, 

Tjsr. 

Nawa, 

The Tree 

A.\fRoiN. 1 Anau, 

Malay. 

Areng, 

Malay. 




Gomuti is a fibrous product of the Arenga 
saccharifera, a horse hair looking substance 
produced at the base of the petioles, and is 
known by various names in the languages 
of tho Archipelago. This fibrous substance 
is superior in quality, cheapness and dura¬ 
bility to that obtained from the husk of the 
cocoa-nut. It has great power in resisting 
wet, and is used by the natives of the In¬ 
dian islands for every domestic and naval 
purpose to which cordage is applied, a 
practice in which Europeans have, of late 
years, imitated them. The coarser parts are 
used as pens by all the tribes wlio write on 
ptiper, and as the arrows for blow pipes or 
arrow-tubes. Tho Gomuti, of all vegetable 
substances, is the least prone to decay, it is 
fastened like straw over bamboo thatch, 
round the ends of posts placed in tho 
ground, is mixed with mortar, and is plaited 
I by the Bornoese into ornaments for the arms, 

' legs and neck. The Arenga saccharifera 
tree produces about six leaves annually, and 
each leaf yields from eight to sixteen ounces 
of clean fibres.— Seeman, 

The Gomuti fibre, tliougb well known 
ill Eastern commerce and as used in East¬ 
ern shipping, is little known in the West¬ 
ern world. It is, however, occasionally 
heard of by the name of “ vegetable 
bristles.” Though a portion of tho fibres 
may be likened to stiff*bristles, the greater 
part is more like black horse-hair. This is 
celebrated in the countries where it is pro¬ 
duced, both for its strength and for its 
imperishable nature, even when exposed to 
wot. It is supposed to bo the same as the 
Cabro negro of the Spaniards of Manilla. 
The tree yielding it was described and figur¬ 
ed by Rumphius (‘ Herb. Amb.,’ i, p. 57, 
t. 13) under the name of Gomuto, or Sa- 
guerus ; bub the latter name being too simi¬ 
lar to that of the true Sago tree, has been 
changed to Arenga, from the native name 
Areng, under which it was described by La- 
billardiere. The specific name has been given 
from the large quantity of sugar procurable 
from its sap by cutting the spadices of tho 
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male flowers. The tree is valuable for several for cables and standing riggings though less 
very distinct, and all very useful, products, suitable for running rigging. ‘‘ The native 
It is described by Marsden, in his ‘Sumatra,’ shipping of all kinds are entirely equipped 
under the name of Anou, as a palm of “much with the cordage of the Gomuto, and 
importance, as the natives procure from it the largest European shipping in the Archi- 
sago (but there is also another sago tree, pclago, find the advantage of using cables 
more productive), toddy, or palm wine, of of it. It undergoes no preparation but that 
the first quality; sugar, or jaggery ; and of spinning and twisting,—no material 
ejoo.’' Dr.Roxburgh, writing in the year 1799, similar to tar or pitch, indispensable to the 
strongly recommended its extensive intro- preservation of hempen cordage, being ne- 
duction into India and the Arenga now grows cessary with a substance that, in a rernark- 
in Bangalore and to some extent in the Nug- able degree, possesses the quality of resisting 
gur division of Mysore. The palm wine alternations of heat and moisture. The best 
itself, and the sugar it yields, the black Gomuto is the produce of the islands farthest 
fibres for cables and cordage, and the pith east, as Amboyna and the other Spice Islands, 
for sago, independently of many other uses. That of Java has a coarse ligneous fibre; the 
are objects of great commercial importance, produce of Matura is better. Gomuto is 
This palm is to be found in all parts, from the generally sold in twisted shreds or yams, 
gulf of Bengal to all the Asiatic islands on its often as low as a Spanish dollar a picul, and 
eastward, especially in low moist situations seldom above two; which last price is no 
and along the banks of rivers. Dr.Roxburgh more than one sixth part of the price of 
describes the trees (in 1810) which had been Russia hemp in the London market. Were 
introduced into the Botanic Gardens at European ingenuity applied to the improve- 
Calcutta about twenty-four years before, as ment of tliis material, there can be little 
from twenty to thirty feet in height, oxclu- doubt but it might be rendered more ex- 
sive of foliage or fronds, which rise from tensivcly useful. Milburn, also, in his 
fifteen to twenty feet higher. These fronds ‘ Oriental Commerce,’ mentions the Ejoo is, 
or leaves arc pinnate, and from fifteen to of all vegetable substances the least subject 
twenty-five feet long. The trunk is straight, to decay, and that it is manufactured into 
at first covered entirely with the sheaths of cables, and the small cordage of most of the 
the fronds or leaves, and the black horse- Malay vessels are made of it: “ it is equally 
hair-like fibres, called, by the Malays, Ejoo, clastic with coir, but much more serviceable, 
which issue in great abundance from the and floats on the surface of the water.” The 
margins of these sheaths. As the tree ad- fibres are employed, in making cordage for 
Vances in a ge or size, these drop off, leaving their nets and seines,for the rigging of vessels, 
an elegant, columnar, naked trunk. He and also for cables. These are described by all 
further states that he had observed that each as remarkable for their tenacity and dura- 
of the well-grown thriving trees produced bility, and as not undergoingany change by 
about six leaves annually, and that each exposure to wet, not even when stowed away 
leaf yields about three quarters of a pound in a wet state. In some experiments made 
weight of these fibres, and, therefore, by Dr. Roxburgh, some thickisb cord bore 
each tree about four pounds and a half. But 96 Jb., and some smaller 79 lb. ; while coir 
some luxuriant trees yield at least one of the same size b(;re only 87 lb. and 60 lb. 
pound of fibre from each leaf. As these respectively. 

black fibres issue from the sides of the Besides the above liorse-bair-like fibres, 
sheaths, they necessarily surround the stem, there is at the base of the leaves a fine gossa- 
and may be cut off without injury to the mer-like woolly material, barii, Malay^ Kawal 
tree. Even in commercial specimens, some Jav. much employed in caulking ships, as 
may be seen covered both on the upper and stuffing for cushions, and as tinder, 
lower surface, with dense cellular mem- Ejoo was sent to the London Exhibition 
branes, having between them a mass of these of 1851, via Singapore, from Malacca, se- 
black fibres. These are supported by thicker pai-atcd from stiff fibres, and as prepar¬ 
er whalebone-like fibres, which are attached ed for manufacture or export, and also pre- 
to the thinner fibres by cellular tissue, pared as sinnot or coarse line for making 
These stiff fibres are employed in Sumatra ropes or cables. The portion belonging to 
as styles for writing with, on the leaves of each leaf having apparently been cut off 
other palms, &c., as mentioned both by Mars- close to the sheath, and each measuring 
den and Bennett. Tliese fibres are further about three feet in breadth and two feet in 
described as stronger, more dur§,ble, but less length. The bundles of the coarse and fine 
pliant and elastic than those of the coir ; but fibres are about six feet in length, and about 
they resist decay, and are therefore more fit twelve inches in diameter, neatly tied up 
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with Split cane. Interspersed among the been but indefinitely fixed, it extended at 
coarser, there are some finer fibres, some- least to a line drawn from Gangpur on the 
thing like black wool. The sinnet is coarse, Brahmini to Bhadrachalam about 120 miles 
but strong, and broke with a weight of 85 lb., from the mouth of the Godavari, and includ- 
when coir of about the same size broke with ed Sambhalpur, Sonpur, and Patna; but ©n 
75 1b.; blit the comparison is not very exact. Hamilton’s map of 1820, it includes Kala- 
Mr. Kyd, formerly a ship-huilder of Cal- handi, Boad, and Siiibhum. Its length trom 
cutta, possessed a cable made of the Ejoo S. W. to N. E. was not less then 380 miles 
fibre, which he had had for four years ex- and its average breadth fully 300, whilst its 
posed to all weathers, and which raised the area was at least 115,000 square miles, or 
bow anchor of a merchant ship of 600 tons, double the size of England and Wales, 
buried in the sands of the Hoogly; in two The Gond tribes arc scattered over the 
previous attempts at which, three Jiussian mountain ranges of this territory, though 
hempen cables had given way. Besides they do not extend quite so far to the E. as 
making strong and durable cordage, the Ejoo it docs. They are found extending into 
fibre is no doubt applicable to a variety of Sarguja on the N. B. they are found in 
purposes for which horsehair and bristles Karial and Kalabandi or Kharond along 
are now employed.— ^Royle, Fib. PI. p. 99. with the Khond and Uriya. In the South, 
Seeman on Pcihns, Voigt, p. 636. Roxburgh says Mr. Hislop, they form the mass of the 
FI. Lid. iii. p. 626. Hon'ble Mr. Morrison^s population of Bastar and a portion of the • 
Compendious Descrqjiion. inhabitants of Jeypore (in the Madras Pre- 

GOMITTUS, The Sagucrus of Rumpbius, sidency), while they occupy the hills along 
is the Arenga succharifera of Labillardicre, the left bank of the Godavari, about Nirmal; 
one of the products of which is the Gomuto. and on the West, they are intermingled with 
Hartwig says the outer rind of the fruit is Hindus of Berar for 30 miles from the right 
poisonous and used to poison wells. The bank of the Wurda. 

nuts have a delicate flavour. The reticu- The Gonds are one of the most important 
lum or fibrous net at the base of the pc- of the aboriginal tribes of India and pro- 
tioles of the leaves, called the gomuti is ex- bably number 600,000 souls, they speak dia- 
tensively used for cordage and cables. The loots of the great Turanian or Tartar family 
small hard twigs found mixed up with the of languages, spoken by all the tribes from 
gomuti are used as pens and as the shafts for the Himalaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, 
the Sumpits or blow pipes. Underneath the and including the Hungarian, Krimcan, and 
reticulum is a soft silky material used as Turkish. In India, there are three or four 
tinder by the Chinese and as oakum for distinct branches of this family of languages, 
caulking.— Ilariwig. See Arenga. and consequently of the Turanian race :—in 

GOND. Hind. Typha angustifolia. the North, are the Himalayan dialects and 
GOND. Hind. Gum, hence. tribes, from Upper and Jjovver Kanawar on 

Gond-i-babul, gum of Acacia arabica, and the Sutlej to Eutan of the extreme east, 
of Acacia farnesiana. Then wo have the Lohitic class—comprising 

Gond-chimbri, gum of Acacia modcsta. with the Burmese and otlicrs of the eastern 
Gond-i-dliao, gum of Conocarpus latifolia. peninsula, the dialects of the Naga and Mikir 
Jinga, or Kaiii Gond, gum of Odina tribes in Assam, and of the Bodo, Kachari, 
wodier. Kuki and Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly 

Gond-i-kikar, gum Arabic. related to this class is the Kol or Munda 

Gondd-phulah, gond of Acacia modesta. family including the Kol, Sonthal and 
Serval-gond, gum of Bombax heptal Bluiinij of Singhbhum and Western Bengal, 
pliyllum. and the Mundala of Chota Nagpur. The 

Gond-i'Shaft-alu, gum of Armetiiaca vul- fourth class is the Tamulic or Dravidian, 
garis, apricot. to which belong to the Brahui of Baluchistan, 

Gond-i-siris, gum of Acacia scrissa. the Gondi,the Tulava of Kanada,tbe Karnata 

GOND. The province of Gundwana or of the S. Maratta country, the Todava of the 
Gondwana, on the old maps, occupied a Nilgiris, the Malayalam of Travaukur, the 
large area in the centre ofindia. Itwasbound- Tamil and Telugu. The Kur or Muasi 
ed on the S. W., andW. by the Godavari, and the Korku in Ilushangabad and west- 
Pranhita, and Varuda rivers and the Kali- ward in the forests on the Tapti and Nar- 
gong hills; the Narmada separated it from mada, until they come in contact with the 
Malwa and Dumoh, and then the boundary Bhil of the Vindhya hills, and the Nahal 
line ran N. E. along the Kutne, and on the of Khandesb belong to this Kol family, 
N. E, side it bad Berar and Chota Nagpore. indeed Mr. Hislop held that the word Kur 
On the E. and S. E. its limits seem to have | is identical with Kol. The close? relation- 
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ship of the Kur and Sonthal, and their sepa¬ 
ration from the Dravidian may be illustrated 
by a few examples :— 

EngliBh. Kuri. Sonthal or Gond, Tamil. 

Kol. dialecta. 

Dog, ... Situ, chita.. Seta, ...Nci, ...Nay. 

Ear, ...Lutiir, ...Lutar, ...Kavi, ...Kathii. 

Hair, ...Op. uiJ, .-Up, ...Meir, ...Mayer. 

Nose, ...Mu, ...Mu, ..Muku, ...Mulcku. 

Belly, ...Lai, ...Lai, .-Dir, ...Walru. 

Fire, ...Singal, ..Sougel, ..Narpu, ..Nerappu. 

Water, ...Da, ...Da, ..Tauni, ...Tanuir. 

House, ...Ura, ...Ora, ..Kon, ...ViUu. 

^tar, ...Kpal, ...Ipil, . Sukum, ...Tarakai? 

..Koro, ... ... ...Mauwal, ...Mauidan. 

'IVo, ...Barku, ...Bara, ..U.aiid, ...Erandu. 

Three, ..Apkor, ..Apia, ..Mund, ...Mundru. 

Mr. Driberg compiled a very complete 
grammar and vocabulary of the Mali ad eo 
dialect of the Gond language, and the dialect 
of the Saonco Gonds was noticed in a paper 
by Mr. Manger. 

From the geographicardislribution of the 
Kol and Dravidian languages, Mr. liislop 
concluded that while the stream of Dravidian 
population, as evidenced by the Brahui in 
Baluchistan, entered India by the north¬ 
west, that of the Kol family seems to have 
found admission by the North-east and, as 
the one flowed south towards capo Ku- 
mari, and the other in the same direction 
toward.s Cape Romania, a part of each ap¬ 
pears to have mot and crossed in Central 
India. This hypothesis rests on the pre¬ 
sence of the Bralmi where they are, a 
fact which is not inconsistant, however, with 
the supposition that the Dravidian tribes 
may also have entered India from the north¬ 
east or even across the Himalaya,asthe Kana- 
war, Newar, Chepang, and other tribe.s 
have done, while the Kol tribes were an off¬ 
shoot from a later horde, the main body of 
which entered the Fastorn Peninsula. The 
Brahui may have been driven westward 
by the invading Arya from the upper Indus. 
To the early Arya the prior tribes 
were known as Dasi, and Dr. J. Wilson 
telis us tliey were not altogether barbarians, 
for they bad distinctive., cities and other 
establishments of at least a partial civiliza¬ 
tion. Then, as now, they were darker than 
the Arya: and, according to Dr. Wilson, 
the more marked Turanians in Gujarat and 
other provinces arc still denominated the 
“ Kali Praja’^ (corrupted into Parej) or black 
population. The Gond of Bcrar, is a hill 
race, occupying the Mailghaut and the 
southern skirts along with the Andh, the 
Kolamb and Koorkoo. All these have a 
physical resemblance, buteach of them speaks 
a different tongue and in their features they 
are quite distinct from the people of the 
villages. There are 8000 of them in the 
Oomraoti district. In the Central India Pro¬ 
vinces the chief Gond tribes are:— 
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Mari Gond, in Chandah. 

Mariah or Gottawar, Upper Godavery. 

Khutalnar, in Chanda. 

Durweh, of do. 

Agnriah, of Mundla. 

Hulba, of Upper Godavery. 

The Gondwana of the older maps is a 
wider extent of country than is now occupied 
by this race and is politically, rather than 
etymologically Gond. Whilst the Gond race 
were dominant, they were masters of all Gond¬ 
wana, including the open and cultivated 
tracts about Nagporc, Raepore, Jubbulpore 
and perhaps as far as Ellichpur and to the 
south of the Godavery, where some Gonds 
are found amongst the Tiling population. 
Deogurh in the Satpura range, was tlic chief 
seat of their power. They immediately pre- 
ceeded the Malirattah, by whom they were 
ousted from the open and valuable tracts. 
The Gond do not now form any consider¬ 
able part of the population of the plain 
champagtie country, but the chiefs and large 
zemindars of the Satpura ranges and most 
of the men of importance in parts of Saugor 
and other districts north of the Nerbuddah 
are supposed to be Gond, through some 
claim to be Rajputs and others have become 
mahomedans. The Gond predominate from 
Sargujah, westward along the line of the 
Satpura hills, througli all the hilly country 
of the districts of Mandla, Jubbulpur, Seoni, 
Chandwara, Baitul and Hoshungabad and in 
some degree to the neighbourhood of Asseer- 
glmr. They had varied fortunes, from the 
beginning of the present era, sometimes 
attacking other powers, sometimes defending 
themselves, sometimes aiding mahomedans, 
sometimes attacked by them, but, since 
AkbaFs time, they have been subject to 
other nations. The term Gond, seems iden¬ 
tical with Khond, supposed to be derived 
from the Hindi word Kond or Konda, 
a hill, indicative that tiiey were regarded as 
a hill people. In the interior of the penin¬ 
sula are Gond tribes, and the Khond, 
Kund or Ku, also Dravidian, who are 
estimated at half a million of souls. 
The Gond race is physically below the 
average of Europeans, in stature, and, in 
complexion^ the Gond race are decidedly 
darker than the generality of the hindn. 
They are well proportioned but somewhat 
thickset and muscular; their features are 
rather ugly ; they have roundish heads, wide 
mouths, with thickish lips and somewhat dis¬ 
tended nostrils. Their hair is straight and 
black and the board and mustache scanty. 
Their hair and features, according to Mr. 
Hislop, are decidedly Mongolian. They have 
an average amount of intellect and remark- 
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able quickness of observation. They are 
truthful in their statements, faithful to their 
promises, and are honest with each other, 
but do not scruple to plunder strangers. 
They are courngcous, shy with strangers; 
simple minded, superstitious though free 
from fanaticism. They are liabitually drunk¬ 
en, every feast or festival being attended with 
excesses. Their religion is as distinctively 
of Scythian origin as is their langnngo and 
physique. Earthenware figures of the horse 
are offered instead of the living sacrifice. 
They propitiate the manes of their ancestors, 
by offerings of these earthenware horses, rice 
and other grains, eggs, fowls or sheep. The 
sacrifice of the cow was proliibitcd by the 
Bhonsla Government. Children everywhere, 
and many adults, aro buried, but tlie Madia 
of Bastar and tlie Gond races wlio have 
conformed to hhidu customs burn their dead. 
They Jiave in all about thirty divinities, but 
a few of those aro most worsliipped. The 
Creator, under tlie name of Bliagwan, is 
occasionally worshipped in their houses by 
prayers, and by burnt offoring.s of sugar and 
ghi, but their chief worship is to tlie inferior 
divinities. The chief of thc.se aro 

(1) Badii^ dewa (great god) or Biidhaljjen 
(old god) who is the same as the Bura pen 
of the Kond race and appears to bo the same 
as Rayetal or the sun-god represented by an 
iron tiger three inches long, and is probably 
the same as the Marung Bura of tlie Sonthal. 
He is worshipped once a year, at the rice 
harvest, and a hog is then sacrificed to him. 
Among the Gaiii, he is represented by a 
copper piece, kept in a tree in tho jungle. 
This they take down at the annual festival, 
clean a space ot about a foot square, 
under a tree, in which they lay tho pice, 
before which they arrange as many small 
heaps or handfuls of uncooked rice, as there 
are deities worshipped by them. Tho 
chickens brought for sacrifice are loosed and 
permitted to food on the rice. Goats are also 
offered and tlieir blood presented in the 
same manner. On tho blood, arrack is poured 
as a libation to their deities. Tlie pice is 
now lifted and put in its bamboo case which 
is shut up with leaves wrapped iu grass and 
returned to its place in the tre^, to remain 
there till it be required in the following year. 
Both Budhal and Matya (about to be noticed) 
are said to be sometimes of iron and a foot 
long. 

(2.) MaUjay called Mata by the Kurku, is 
both the god (or goddess) of the much dread¬ 
ed scourge small pox and of the town. The 
Gond of Sooni represent Matya as tho 
attendant or Kotwal of Budhal Pen, and 
they offer him a pig. The Kurku* suppose 
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Matya to reside inside the village and they 
make offerings of cocoanuts and sweetmeats 
but no blood. 

The Gond have no images in their 
houses, and, at their religious ceremonies, 
they employ only the rudest symbols,— 
knobs of mud, stone, iron rods, pieces of 
wood, chains, bells, &c. Tlieir festivals are 
associated with their crops and are celebrat¬ 
ed under tho Saj tree or Eim tree, three or 
four times in a year, as on tlie occasion of 
the commencement of rice sowing, when the 
rice crop is ready, and when the Mahwa 
tree (Bassia latifolia) comes into flower. 
In tho south of tho Baiidara district are to 
be seen squared pieces of wood, each with 
a rude figure carried in front, sot up some¬ 
what close to each other. These roprosonb 
Bangaram; Baugaivi Rai or Devi, who is 
said to have one sister and five brothers, tho 
names of tlic latter being Gantaram, Cham- 
param, Naikaram and Potlinga, the sister 
being known as Danteswarl, which is a name 
of Kali. Tlieso aro all deemed to possess 
the power of sending disease and death 
upon men, and under these or other names 
seem to bo generally feared in the region 
cast of Nagpore city. At Dantewada, in 
Bastar, about GO miles S. W. of Jagdalpur 
near tho junction of tlio Saukan and Dan- 
kan tributaries of the ludrawati, is a shrine 
of Danteshwari, at whicli, about 1835, it is 
said that upwards of 25 full grown men 
wore immolated on a single occasion by a 
late raja of Bastar. vSinco then, numerous 
complaints^ have reached tho authorities at 
Nagpore of the contin nance of the practice. 
Amongst tlio Moria Gond, Bliawarii is wor- 
shippod as the small-pox goddess, and as 
Maoli or Danteshwari. 

3. Sahy or 8aliy or according to the Gaiti 
Gond, Saleng, sits on the same gaddhi with 
the groat god, to whom lie is' said to be 
nearly equal. An offering of a ahe-goab is 
made him, and he is probably the pro¬ 
tector of cattle. 

4. Gaiujaray Ghagara, Gagaral, Gonga- ' 
ra Mai, is the bell god, and is represented by 

a bell, or by an iron chain of four links. 

o. PalOy of wliom only the name is 
known, fllie suitable offering to Gangara 
and him is a cow. 

G. Gada-wa is the god of tho dead, and 
is, perhaps, the same as Chawar, and identi¬ 
cal with Diclmli of the Chaibassa Kol. 

7. Kliam or Rank the last of the seven 
deities (sat dewala), is worshipped under tho 
Saj tree, (Pentaptera tomentosa.) 

Kodo-peUy is besides these seven, and is the 
horse-god, common to the Gond and Kur. 
Mr. Driberg supposes birn to preside over a 
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village, and thus he would correspond to 
Nadzu Pen of the Kond. But Mr. Hislop 
conjectures he may be the god of crops, 
Kodo, the paspalum frumentaceum, being 
the grain chiefly cultivated by the Gond. 
In the wilder villages, near the Mahadeva 
hills, Kodo Pen is worshipped by new 
comers near a small heap of stones, tlirough 
the oldest resident, with fowls, eggs, grain 
and a few copper coins which become the 
profits of the officiating priest. 

Mukia or Mutya Deva among the Kurku, 
is a heap of small stones inside the 
village, besmeared with sandur. Ho is 
associated with tlie prosperity of the village 
and is worshipped witli a goat, cocoa-nuts, 
limes, dates, and a ball of sandur paste. 

Pharsi or Pharsa pot, is repre.sented 
by a small iron spear-head. This name may 
possibly be connected with barebi (hindi) 
a spear, and he may bo identical with the 
Loha Pen of the Kond, the iron god or god 
of war. Pliarsa, in Gondi, also, means a 
trident, which is an ancient Tartar weapon. 
He is worsliipped every third or fourth or 
fifth year, at full of the moon Vaisakh, and 
on the occasion people assemble from great 
distances, and ofiering is made of a white 
cock, a white ho-goat and a white young 
cow. The ceremonies are conducted with 
great secrecy, and no hindu, or Gond woman 
even is allowed to bo present. He is appa¬ 
rently the same as Hula Dewa, the god of 
the battle axe of tlie Gaiti Gonds, wdio repre¬ 
sent Dula Dewa by a battle axe fastened to 
a tree. 

Hardal^ at Arnarkantak, is worshipped 
as the cholera god, but Mr. Hislop suppos¬ 
ed this to be another name for Budhal Pen. 
The Kurku stylo him Lala Hardal, and he 
possibly is the same as the Gohorn of the 
Chaibassa Kol, 

Bangaram is probably the god of fever, 
as among the Kol of Cliaibassa, where ho is 
associated with Dichali and Gohem, as also 
with Chondu the god of itch and Kegra of 
indigestion. 

Bhiwasu or Bhim Pen is, in the Mahadeva 
Hills, the god of rain where a festival 
lasting for four or five days is kept in his 
honour at the end of the monsoon, when 
two poles, about 20 feet high and 5 feet 
apart,are set up,and a rope attached to the top, 
by means of which they climb to the top of 
the pole down which they then slide. Offer¬ 
ings of fowls, eggs and grain are present¬ 
ed to him. All over Gondwana, he is 
generally worshipped under the form of an 
unshapely stone covered with vermillion, or 
of two pieces of wood standing from three 
lo four feet above ground, like those set up 
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for Bungaram. Before these, the Moria Gond 
regularly perform worship, previous to sow¬ 
ing. A little S. W. from Bajar Kurd, how¬ 
ever, and North ofParsenni, is a formed idol 
of Bhiwasu, 8 feet high, with a dagger in 
hand and a barebi (javelin) in the other. A 
Bhumiik is the pujari or officiating priest, 
and the people worship on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, making offering of hogs, he- 
goats, cocks, hens, cocoannts. At an an¬ 
nual feast the potail gives two Rupees and 
hindu cultivators rice; the pujari takes a 
cow by force from the Gowar and ofiPers it 
to Bhim Sen in presence of about twenty-five 
Gonds. 

Sasarkund is a pool in the Mahur jungle 
where the Pain ganga is said to be engulfed. 
The Naikiide Gond repair there, in pilgrim¬ 
age, at the month Chaitra, to a huge stone 
that rivses in a gorge, and goes by the name 
of Bhim Sen, before which Naikude Gond 
mingle with Raj Gond and Kolam in wor¬ 
ship. Towards evening, the worshippers 
cook a little rice, and place it before the 
god, adding sugar. Then they smear the 
stone with vermillion and burn resin as in¬ 
cense, after which all offer their victims, 
sheep, hogs and fowls with the usual liba¬ 
tions of arrack, tho pujari appears to bo 
inspired, rolls his head, leaps wildly about 
and finally falls down in a trance, when he 
declares whether tho god has accepted the 
services or not. Afc night drinking, dancing 
and beating tomtoms goes on, and in the 
morning they return liomo after an early 
meal. Those unable to leave home perform 
similar rites beneath a Mahwa tree. 

Waghohiy the tiger god, is worshipped by 
the Naikude Gond ; and under the name of 
Bag Deo, by tho Kurku. 

Sultan Sakada is worshipped by the Kur. 

SaJeal Deoa, or Sakra Pen, the chain god 
is worshipped in Seone and elsewhere. 

Sanyal Pen or Sanalk, the spirits of the 
departed, are worshipped or propitiated for 
a year after death, but persons of note, head 
men of villages or priests, are treated as gods 
for years or generations, and sacrifices are 
usually offered at their Sthapana or shrines 
of earth. 

Koitor, mz. 

Raj Gond. Katulya. Ojhyal. Koi-kopal. 

Raf^huwal. Padal. Thotyal. Kolam. 

Daduvi. Dholi, Koila-bhutal. Madyal. 

Koitor are a section of the Gond, includ¬ 
ing the Raj Gond, the Raghuwal, the Daduvi 
and Katulya. The Koitor is the Gond par 
excellence : and some suppose the term de¬ 
rived from the Persian “ Koh” a hill. 

Koi is tho name given to the Meria sacri¬ 
ficing tribes of Orissa. 
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Tadalj PathadijPaFdhan or Desai, is a Good 
tribe who arc the bards or religions conn- 
sellors of the upper classes of Gonds. From 
these has sprung a half caste tribe, who 
speak Maratha, and occupy themselves in 
spinning thread and playing on wind in¬ 
struments. 

Dlioli, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly 
districts and are employed as goat herds. 

Ojhyaly a Gond tribe, wandering bards 
and fowlers. 

Thotyal^ meaning the maimed, a wander¬ 
ing Gond tribe, also called Pendabarya 
or minstrels of God, also Matyal because their 
songs are chiefly in honor of Mata. They 
make baskets. 

Koila-hkuhil, a wandering Gond tribe, 
whose women are dancing girls. 

Koldcopal, i. e. Gond Gopal, a settled race 
of Gond who are cow-koepers. 

Madyal, a Gond tribe, called in Bastar 
Jhodia, arc savages on the Bcila Dila hills 
and in the remotest parts of Chanda. These 
women only wear a bunch of leafy twigs to 
cover them before and behind. In this, they 
resemble the Juanga to the south of the 
Kol country; the Clionchi near the Pulicat 
lake and to the north of Ellore and till about 
30 years ago a similar custom existed 
amongst the Holier of the forests near Man¬ 
galore. 

Kolam, a Gond tribe, along the Kandi 
Konda or Pindi hills, on the south of the 
Warda and along the tabic land stretching 
east and north of Mauikgudh and thence 
south to Dantanpilly, running parallel to 
the right bank of the Prauhita. 

Badya^ a hill race, not Gond, occupying 
the tract between Chandwara and the Maha- 
deva hills, who have conformed to tho hindus 
in their language and religious observances. 

Halwa a hill race, not Gond, pretty nu¬ 
merous in Bastar, Bandaraand Baopore, who 
covet the distinction of wearing tho sacred 
thread,which right those in Bastar pur¬ 
chase from the raja. 

Gaiti Gond, a tribe in Bastar who call 
themselves Koitor. 

Moria Gond, the principal agricultnraists 
in Bastar. 

Nai-K%ide Gond a tribe that inhabit the 
jungles on both batiks of tho Pain Ganga, 
especially in the tract between Digaras and 
Umarkher and found about Aparawapet and 
as far as Nirmul. They have adopted tho 
hindu dress and will not eat beef; but they 
live by the chase, cut wood and grass and 
are a terror to their neighbourhood, by thoir 
depredations. 

Kur, also called'Muasi, a hill tribe witli a 
language quite distinct from the Gonds, 
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living to the N. W. and W. of the Mahadeva 
hills. 

Korlcur or Korku a hill tribe dwelling to 
tho N. W., and West of the Mahadeva hills 
speaking a language quite distinct from the 
Gond. They belong to the Kol or Munda 
family. 

Binder war. A Gond tribe who dwell in 
the hills of Amarkantak, near the source of 
the Nerbuddah river.— Coleman^ p. 297. His- 
lop^ Review in Bombay Newspaper on Mr. 
Temple's editor of Mr. Hislop's remarks on the 
Gonds. See Gonds. 

GOND A. A station for European Sol¬ 
diers. 

GONDA. A branch of the Ahir caste. 

GONDALA. See Inscriptions, p. 389. 

GONDANA. A Mahrattah festival in 
honour of the goddess Dovi. 

GONDiVR, A town in Amhara, the 
capital of the kingdom. This town is stated 
by Heuglin, (1862), to have contained from 
6,000 to 7,000 inhabitants, but it is said to 
have been totally destroyed by the emperor 
Theodore.— Par. Paper. 

GOND-BADUSTAR. Hind. Castor. 
Eng. 

GONDHALI. The musician at the fes¬ 
tival Gond an a. 

GONDHONA. Tel. Phyllanthns em- 
blica. 

GONDHUL. See Jat. 

GONDI. Hind, also Gund and Gundni, 
Hindi, Cordia angustifolia, C. suboppositi- 
folia, also Duk. C. obliqua, the fruit of 0. 
angustifolia, is an orange colored, sweet and 
rather mucilaginous berry. 

GONDNI. A bulrush. 

GONDI. See Gond ; India. 

GONDOPHERRES or Gondophares, B. 
C. 55, who took the Aryan name of 
Pharaliitasa. 

Abagasus, king of kings, A. D. 70, in 
Arian Abakhafasa, Professor Lassen sup- 
po.ses this name to bo identical with Vologe- 
ses. Mr. H. T. Priiisep supposes their coins 
to be of Parthians who established for them¬ 
selves a separate and independent sovereign¬ 
ty in Kabul and the Parapamisua. 

Abalgasius, A. D. 80, Capt. Cunningham 
described the Arian legend on the coins to 
be of the “ Saviour king Abagasus, younger 
son of Undopherres.” See Abdagasses. 
Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 439. 

GONDWARA, means, literally, the coun¬ 
try of the Gonds, a race who at no remote 
period possessed almost the whole of the 
country to the south-east of the Nerbudda, 
which before the war of A. D. 1818 formed the 
extended dominions of the Mahratta prince 
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of Nagpore. In the second century of the 
Christian era, the Hai-haya dynasty ruled. 
It is now the British district of the Central 
Provinces.— Malcolm's Central Indian Vol. I 
p. 31. 

GONDOPOLA. Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 45 feet, 
circumference 2 | feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Bandy wheels and ploughshares are 
occasionally made of this wood, but it is 
chiefly burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
common.— Captain Macdonald. 

GONG or Loo, a Chinese musical in¬ 
strument, composed of a mixed metal, (said 
to bo tin, copper, and bismuth), resembling 
bronze in appearance. It is in the form of a 
large flat basin, with a ridge; and, when 
beaten with a stick or mallet, covered with 
woollen cloth or twist, emits a strong rever¬ 
berating or ringing bell-liko sound. Its 
value is in proportion to the quantity of 
metal it contains. In China gongs are sus¬ 
pended at the doors of courts of justice, 
where applicants for justict attend and 
sound.— Craicfurd Diet. 

GONGA—? Sterculia acuminata. 

GONGALI. Tel. Cumbly. 

GONG-KURA. Tel. Hibiscus canna- 
binus.— Linn. Ambari. 

GONGHO. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

GONGOO or Gangaw. Burm. A tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 32 feet, 
very abundant from near Mergui, along 
the coast as far as Amherst. When season¬ 
ed, it floats in water. It is used for tables, 
chairs and miscellaneous articles by the 
Burmese ,* it has a good, hard, tough wood, 
durable and recommended for shelves also 
for handles of all kinds of tools. (Vide 
Major (now General) Simpson’s Report.)— 
Captain Dance. 

GONGOSHEOLEE. Uria. ? Dohdee- 
poholo. Uria ? A tree of Ganjara and 
Gumsur, extreme height 25 feet, circumfer¬ 
ence 3 feet and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch 7 feet. No 
use seems to be made of the wood. The 
flower which has a powerful perfume is 
offered in all the pagodas to the presiding 
divinity.— Captain Macdonald. 

GONGYLOPHIS CONICUS. Schneider, 
a genus of serpents of India, of the Family 
PythonidfiB : as under :— 

Fam. Pythonidao. 

Python molurus.— Linn. 

,, roticulatus, 8chn. Nicobar, Tennasserim 

Boa constrictor.— Linn. 

Gongylophis coniens, Schneid, Upper India. 

Eryx Johnii, Riissell of Punjab. ^ 
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GONGARA. Hibiscus cannabinus.— L, 

GONI. Hind. Gunny. 

GONI CLOTH. Gunny of Crotalaria, 
juncea. 

GONIOTHALAMUS HOOKERI. Thw. 

A middle sized tree of Ceylon at Hinidoon 
and Reigam Cories, at an elevation of about 
1,000 feet.— Thtv. En. PL Zeyl., p. 6. 

GONIOTHALMUS THWAITESII. H. f. 
et. T. Caloocaara. Sing. Not uncommon in 
the Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva¬ 
tion of 2,000 to 4,000 feet.— Tim. En. PL 
Zeyl., p. 7. 

GONJI-PHAL. Duk. Limonia penta- 
pliylla. 

GONJI PANDU. Tel. Glycosmis pen- 
taphylla.— D. C. 

GONODACTYLUS CHIRAGRA. See 
Stomapoda. 

GONTEMA GOMARU CHETTU. Tel. 
Iponicea filicaulis, also Piederia fetida. 

GO-NYEN, Burns, a vine producing pod 
three or four feet long, containing ten or 
twelve beans, ten inches in circumference. 
These beans, well boiled, are sometimes 
used for food.— Malcolm, Vol. I, p. 182. 

GONYUCH. Hind. Lepidium latifo- 
lium. 

GONZANG. Hind. Avena fatua. 

GOO A. Beng. Betel-nut palm, Areca 
catechu. 

GOOAL. Hind. A cow-herd. In Behar 
there are several subdivisions as Bhota, Bu- 
narusya, Canougea and Choutaha. It is pro¬ 
nounced as Gwal. Elliot. See Ahir, Go, 
Goahi. 

GOOAL. Hind. A grain which in the 
North West Provinces is frequently sown 
with cotton, and given as fodder to cattle. 
It is also called Kowar. Elliot. 

GOOA-MOUREE. Beng. Fceniculum 
panmori. 

GOOBAK, also Gooya. Beng. Botol- 
nut tree, Areca catechu.’ 

GOODA. Hind. also Goora. The 
name of a temporary place of refuge ; hence 
the designation of many towns in India.— 
Tod's Rajasthan, Yo\. I, p. 298. 

GOODIA LATIFOLIA. One of the Le- 
guminosse, a genus of flowering plants,* all 
natives of New Holland, colour of the 
flowers yellow, they never attain any great 
height, they may bo raised from seed or 
cuttings, in a loamy soil.— Riddell. 

GOOGA or Goga. In the lower Hima¬ 
layas of the Punjab, there are many shrines 
to this mythological being. In one account 
ho was a chief of Ghazni who was slain in war 
against his brothers Urjun and Surjun, but 
a rock opened, and Goga sprung forth armed 
and mounted; another ac'count makes him 
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tlie lord of Durd-Durehra, in the wastes of 
Bajwara who died fighting against the 
armies of Mabmood. 

The names Urjun and Surjun and Dard- 
Durehra are instances of the alliteration of 
which eastern races are so fond. 

Chin and Machin is a phrase analogous 
to Hind and Sind, used to express all In¬ 
dia, and Gog and Magog (Yuj and Majuj 
Arab, Pers) is applied to the northern na¬ 
tions of Asia •, Sind and Hind are however 
capable of separation. The use of a double as¬ 
sonant name, sometimes to express a dual 
idea but often a single one, is a favourite 
oriental practice. As far back as Herodotus 
we have Crophi and Mophi, Thyni and 
Bithyni; the Arabs have converted Cain 
and Abel into Kabil and Habil, Saul and 
Goliah into Talut and Jalut, Pharoah’s ma¬ 
gicians into Risam and Rejam, of whom the 
Jewish traditions had made Jannesand Jam- 
bres; whilst Christian legends gave the 
M names of Dismas and Jesmas to the penitent 
and impenitent thieves in the Gospel. Jarga 
and Nargah was the name given to the great 
circle of beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matches. In geography wo have numerous 
instances of the same thing, e. g. Zabulisban 
and Kabulistan, Koli Akoli, Longa Salanga, 
IbirSibir, Kessair and Owair, Kuria Muria, 
Ghu25 and Maghuz, Mastra and Caatra, 
(Edrisi), Artag and Kartag (Abulghazi), 
Khanzi and Manzi (Rashid) Iran and Turan, 
Grit and Mocrit (Rubruquis), Sondor and 
Condor (MarcoPolo), etc. 

The name of Achin in Sumatra appears 
to have been twisted in this spirit by the 
mahomedan mariners as a rhyme to Machin ; 
the real name is Afccheh. In every day con¬ 
versation,in India,such alliterations occur, as 
Choki Oki, a chair, Kursi Oursi, a chair; 
Chavi-gavi a key, Keli-Gceli a key. Bach 
kach children* YuU^ Cathay, See Qua- 
tremere’a Rashid, pp. 243-246 ; D’Avezac 
p. 534 ; Prairies’ Or. i. p. 399. 

GOOGALA Sans. Hind. Balsamodendron 
agallocha W. & A. 

GOOGOAN. A poor agricultural district 
in the Punjab. 

GOOGUL. Beng. Amyris, Balsamoden¬ 
dron agallocha. 

GOOGUL. Hind. A gum resin supposed 
to be identical with the Mooqlof Arabia and 
to be the Bdellium of the ancients. A resinous 
substance named Googul (Hind), Mooql 
(Arab) is met with in all the bazaars of India. 
It much resembles myrrh, and is said by 
some good authorities to constitute the bulk 
of the article exported from Bengal as East 
indian myrrh. Royle considers the Googul 
identical with the Bdellium of commerce 
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and he ingeniously traces in Budleyoon and 
Madelkon, the Greek synonymes of Googul, 
the /SSfWioy and of Dioscorides. A 

tree in the Seharunpore Garden, pointed out 
as the Googul tree, had scaly bark exactly 
conformable to Dr. Roxburgh’s description 
of hisAmyris.Dr. Ainslie,inVol. I p. 29, gives 
an excellent summary of all the information 
extant when his work was published, regard¬ 
ing the interesting substance known as 
Bdellium. He adduces as synonymes of 
Bdellium, Kookool, Tam., Googooloo, Tel, 
Googul, Can., Hind. Aflatoon, Arab, and 
Muknl, Pers. He describes the gum resin 
as semi-pellucid, yellowish, or brown, ino¬ 
dorous and brittle, softening between the 
fingers, in appearance not unlike myrrh, of 
! bitterish taste, and rather strong smell. He 
states, however, that it is all brought from 
Arabia and from Persia, whore the tree is 
called Darakht-i-mukul; but, in the bazaars 
of India, it is said that the googul “ comes 
from the hills.” The medicinal properties 
of Bdellium are exactly like those of myrrh, 
and being much cheaper, it may be preferred 
for Dispensary practice. (Royle, p. 177. 
O'Shauyhnessy, p. 287.) 

Under the term Googul, however, the re¬ 
sinous exudations of several trees seem to bo 
classed. 

Under the Canarose and Mahratta names 
Dhoop and Googul, Dr. Gibson mentions 
two species of Canarium, one in Canara and 
Sunda, on the Ghats above, and tke second 
species of great size cultivated near Bilgil, 
and at Siddapore. The choice gum resins 
afforded by these trees are extensively used 
in the arts, and exported both inland and to 
the coast .—Wight III. Dr. Gihsun, 

Olibanum a substance famed in ancient 
and used in modern times, is the Thus 
looban and goondur of the natives of 
India. Under the latter name, it is describ¬ 
ed by Avicenna, evidently referring to the 
\iPayos of Dioscorides, who mentions both an 
Arabian and an Indian kind. The latter 
Mr. Colebrooke lias proved to be the pro¬ 
duce of Boswellia serrata, Roxb. (B. thuri- 
fera, Golebr) the Salai or saleh of the hindoos 
common in Central India and Bundlecund, 
especially about the Bisrumgungo ghaut. It 
is probably also produced by B. glabra, 
which has the same native name, and though 
extending to a more northern latitude, is 
distributed over many of the same localities. 
It is common in the low hills above Mohun 
Chowkee. To this kind, according to Dr. 
Ainslie, the term googul is applied by the 
Telugu people. The resin of both species 
is employed as incense in India. Central 
India alone furnishes the greatest portion of 
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the Indian plibannm of commerce ; as it is more settled to habits of peaceful industry, 
chiefly exported from Bombay. From the Their importance may be rated by their 
afiiiiity in vegetable production between having given name to the Provinces of 
parts of Arabia, Persia and India, it is not Goojerafc on the Western Coast of India, 
improbable but the genus Boswellia may and to Goojerat in the Punjab. They are 
extend into those countries and afford that sometimes considered to be among the prior 
which is known as Arabian olibanum. occupants of India and have been so reckon- 

It is evident from the above that the Hindi ed by Tod, who, declares them also to be a 
term googul is applied to the gum resins of tribe of Rfljpoots. Sir R. Jenkins, also, says 
various trees, in Bengal and Bombay that in the Nagpur Territory, they consider 
fromBalsamodendron Roxburghii, the sup- themselves to be Rajpoots and that as they 
posed source of the Bdellium of Scripture or aro descendants from Lava, Rama’s second 
Madalchon Drury but Balsamodendron son, they have an undoubted right to be so 
Mokul, Hooker, of Hindostan and B. pubes- considered. 

cens Stocks of Sind, also yield a gum resin Tbo Goojur are spread all over the Delhi 
known by the name of Googul. In the Territory, the Upper Doab and Upper 
Himalaya, the gum resins of Juniperus reli- Rohilcund, and they enumerate 84 different 
giosa , Royle, and, in the Boreghat near tribes. In Delhi, the chief tribes arc the 
Bombay, of Canarium strictum, Roxh. are Chumayen, I Kharo, i Rowal. 

known*^as googul. The googoola of Tilingana K’ hutana, | Bursoee, 1 

is from the Boswellia glabra W. et A. In the Doab, 

Thus several plants undoubtedly yield the Sookul, 

bdellium of Scripture, and amongst others 
are the Balsamodendron Roxburghii Aru .; 

B. puboscens, of Sind, Stocks, B. Mokul, 

Drury, B. glabra W. A.^ and B. Africanum, Knsounce, 
of Senegambia. Drs. Wight Illustrations Bulosur, 

Roxh. FI Indica; O'Shaughnessy, p. 287. Dedo, 

Hoyle prodtcctive resources of India ; Ainslie 
I. 59. Olhson. Birdioood. lu Rohilcund,— 

GOOGUL FIBRE is supposed to be Pntar, Motlo, Jindhur, 

obtained from the Isora corylifolia, the Va- K’h hoobur, Soorf dno, Muhynsee, 

lumbrikayaof the Tarnul language. K. haro, Poorbur, Kusano. 

GOOHA. Sans. A secret place, from 

gooh, to hide or cover, hence, Goohya. Sans., All these tribes intermarry on terms 
from goohya, requiring to be concealed. equality, tlie prohibited Gotra or tribe 

GOOJERAT. A town and district in being only those of the father, mother, and 
the Punjab. Near the town of Goojerat, paternal and maternal grand-mother. A great 
a battle was fought and won by the Indian part of the ilisfrict of Seharunpoor was 
army against the Sikhs, on the 21st Jany. called Goojerat during the eighteenth cen- 
1850. "rhe products of the Goojerat dis- tury. By the Goojar themselves it was 
trict are grain, cotton, opium, safflower, said to consist of three parts, and the divi- 
tobacco, indigo, goor, wool and ghee, sion is known amongst them to this day, and 
About half the grain is exported on is usually adopted in ordinary converse. The 
camels, mules, bullocks and donkeys, but Goojar race has largely pressed into the Cen- 
chiefly’by boats to Find Dadun Khan, and tral Provinces of Central Indijk and have 
from thence by boat to Mooltan and Sind, settled down to agircultural pursuits, and 
The Cashmere people in Jolalpore and those in Hoshangabad and Nimar are good 
Gooierat are in a rather impoverished state, farmers. During the mutiny and rebellion 
Koftgarior gold-inlaying in iron is pecu- of 1857-58 in Northern India, many- of 
liar to Gooierat, and a very brisk business the Gujar of Hindostan again gave play 
is carried on by the Koftgari workmen, to their predatory propensities. In 1811 
Under former rulers, this inlaid-work was Colonel Tod’s duties called him to a sur- 
used chiefly in ornamenting weapons, but vey amidst the ravines of the Cbumbul, 
under the peaceful rule of the British Go- of the tract called Goojurgar, a district 
vernmentthe craftsmen now make principally inhabited by the Goojur tribe. Turbulent 
baskets trays paper weights, paper knives, and independent, like the sons of Esau, 
bracelets and ornaments. Sec Goozerat. their hand against every man and everf 

GOOJAR A numerous race in the North man’s hand against them, about the middle 
Western Provinces of India, formerly noto- of the eighteenth century, their nominal 
riously predatory, but gradually ^becoming prince, Soorajmul, the Jit chief of Bhnrt* 
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GOOM. 

pore, had pursued exactly the same plan to¬ 
wards the population of these villages, whom 
he captured in a night attack, that Jan- 
meja did to the Takshac, as described in 
the Mahabarat; he threw them into pits with 
combustibles, and actually thus consumed 
them. Tod^s Eajasthan, Vol. I, p.— Elliots^ 
Snpp. Gloss. 

GOJAREA. A river running near Tel- 
koopie and Bagorah in Rungpoor. 

GOOJERATI. A term applied to a mer¬ 
cantile race dwelling in Guzerat. They 
are of Rajput origin and are principally of the 
Jain religion. 

GOOJLAH. A river of Sylhet. 

GOOJRANWALLAH. See Punjab. 

GOOL Hind. Persian a rose, but com¬ 
pounded with many words to indicate other 
flowers and flowering plants, Properly G'ld. 
Fers. See Gal. 

GOOL, Beng. Euphorbia tirucalli. { 

GOOLA CHIN. Beng. Amaranth, Plu- 

miera acuminata. 

GOOLAB, distilled rose water, prepared 
in India, but largely imported from the 
Persian Gulf. 

GOOLAL, Hind, A farinaceous pow¬ 
der which hindus throw on each others 
clothes dunng the Hooli festival. It is gene¬ 
rally the meal of barley, rice, or singhara, 
dyed with Bukkura wood. 

GOOLAL-TOOLSEE. Beng. Ocymum 
glabratum. 

GOOL-ASUFUR. Beng. Three styled 
flax, Linum trigynum. 

GOOL-DAOODI. Beng. Pyrethrum in- 
dicum. 

GOOLDASTAH, or silver golden trees, 
decorated with imitations of jewels and 
precious stones used at ceremonials and on 
state occasions as a kind of epergne. 

GOOLG A. Beng. Nipa fruticans. 

GOOL-KHAIRA. Beng. Hollyhock, 
Althoea rosoa. 

GOOLKOO MOUNTAINS in lat. 33^ 
22’, long. 67® 50’, 30 miles S. W. from 
Ghuznec. Ghuznee is estimated at 1,300 feet. 

GOOL-MUKHMUL. Beng. Gomphrena 
globosa. 

GOOLOO. Hind, or Gulu, tho pod of 
the Mahwa tree, Bassia latifolia. It yields 
a very useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by 
the poorer classes. 

GOOLOOCHUNE. Sind. A mixture 
of puree, a pigment, and sandalwood, used 
to produce the yellow forehead mark of 
the hindu.— Simmond*s Diet 

GOOLUNCHU. Beng. Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 

GOOM. Can. Spilornis cheela. Baud, 
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GOONDAH. 

GOOMA. A river in Kattywar, in lat. 
22® 18’, long. 71® 30’ E., disembo^es into 
the Gulf of Cambay. Length 88 miles. 

GOOMADEB. Tel. Tagoomooda Tam. 
A largo timber tree, a native of the moun¬ 
tainous parts of India. The wood of such trees 
as will square into logs from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches resembles teak,the colour 
is almost exactly the same, the grain rather 
closer, at the same time it is as light or 
lighter and is as easily worked. It is used 
for the decks of pinnaces about Chittagong, 
Dacca, <fec., and is found to stand the wea¬ 
ther without shrinking or warping better 
than any other wood known there. It 
seems to be tho Gmelina asiatica.—Eo/ide, 
M. 8. 8. Eoxh. 

GOOMBAUT of West Indies. Abelmos- 
chus esculentus.— W. ^ A. 

GOOMBELIE. See Khyber, p. 512. 

GOOMSOOR. A billy tract lying be¬ 
tween 29® 40’ and 20® 25’ N. lat., and 80® 
10’ and 85® 5* E. long., in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. For a 
long period after British occupation of the 
peninsula, the zemindar held the Goomsoor 
country, on payment of rent. 

GOOMPTEE. See Kattyawar. 

GOOMTEB RIVER. A tributary to tho 
Ganges. It rises in a small lake or morass, 
19 miles E. of the town of Pilebheet, in lat. 
28®* 35’, long. 80® 10’. 520 feet above the 
sea. It runs S. S. E., into tho Ganges, 
joining 30 miles below Benares, after a 
course of 482 miles. In tho rainy season, 
boats of 4,000 or 4,200 mauuds (40 tons) 
burthen, are sometimes seen proceeding 
down the river to Lucknow. It runs near 
Lucknow, Juanpore, Syedapoor and near 
Chougong in Comillah. 

GOOMUL. See Khyber, pp, 512 and 513. 

GOON. Beng. Sanseviera zcylanica. 

GOON A. Sans. A quality, from goona, 
to advise. 

GOONA-SIND 00. Sans, from goona, 
qualities, and sindhoo, the sea. 

GOONA-DOSHA. Maleal, from Gpona, 
good, Dosham, bad, a form of marriage 
amongst the Nair people, the words mean 
for better for worse. See Polyandry, p. 109. 

GOONAS. SeeKunawer. 

GOONCH. Hind. Roots of Abrus preca- 
torius, a substitute for liquorice root. Also 
the seeds of the Abrus precatorius, which 
are used as weights by jewellers, also 
for necklaces, bracelets, and other trinkets. 
Simmond's Diet. 

GOONDAH. A river rising in the Vel- 
unuddhee hills, in Madura, which runs S. 
E., into the Gulf of Manaar. Its length is 
95 miles. 



GOOPTA. 

GOONDAMANI. Tam. Tel. The seeds 
of the Abrus precatorins, used as beads, 
as weights for gold, and silver, three of 
these make one canteroy fanam, which is 
about 5*87 grains.— Siinmond^s Diet. 

GOONDASREE. A river near Bancoo- 
rah, 

GOOjSTDEE. A river near Baleatpore in 
Bancoorah. 

GOOND. A plateau in N. Canara near 
Dandilli. It has a considerable forest tract, 
and near Dandilli is a negro race. 

GOONG also Goonch, Guz, Hind. Seeds 
of Abrus precatorious, they are of various 
colours, red, and red and black and almost 
wholly black. 

GOONGU. Beng. Abrus crythrospermus. 

GOONONG. Malay. A hill. 

GOOHONG API or Burning island, in 
lat, 5 ^ 40’, S. 127® 21’ E. is one of the 
Moluccas. 

GOONONG-API. A volcanic island of 
the Banda group called by the French the 
grenade of Banda. The base of the volcano 
occupies all the islet. Its height is about 
2,000 feet. It is covered with magnificent 
vegetation, commencing at the lino where 
the waves cease to beat and continuing up¬ 
wards to the point where the lava ceases to 
flow, being cooled by the air. This volcano 
is the curse of the group, the nutmeg is not 
cultivated and the island is occupied by a 
few emigrants from Timor.— BiJemore, 

GOOSrONG BEDONG. A high moun¬ 
tain in the Natunas Islands in the China 
seas. The mountain is in L. 4 ® 3’ N. It 
is also called Quoin hill. Another moun¬ 
tain in the Natunas is called Gunong Ranay. 

GOONONG GEDEH, or the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, a high range in Java, about 30 miles 
inland from Batavia. Pangeango rises 9,954 
feet: Salak 7,322 feet, and Kanrang 6,014 
feet above the sea.— HorshurgJi. 

GOONONG GEDUNG, is a mountain 
about 7000 feet high, it is about 30 miles 
E. by N. ^ N. from Malacca, and is also 
called Queen’s Mount also Mount Ophir. 

GOONONG MAR-OPI. A sulphureous 
mountain in Java, 2,000 feet high. Ac- 
count of a lour on Java in As, Jl. 1821, Vol. 
XII p. 224. 

GOONZi. Mahr. a silver weight in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

GOOPTA. A Sanscrit word meaning 
concealed, or hidden, hence, Gooptava- 
Dhoota, Sans, from goopta, concealed, 
avadhoota, to renounce. Gooptee-Para. 
Sans. From goopta, hidden, and para, a 
division of a town. 

GOOPTA. A surname of a dynasty of 
ancient renown in India. Chandra-goopta 


GOOROHANBH. 

was an illegitmate son of Nanda, of 
the Takshak race, who ruled Magada, when 
Alexander approached India. Nanda was 
assassinated by Chanikya his minister. He 
was succeeded in his succession by his eight 
legitimate sons, and then by Chandragupta, 
an energetic and talented prince who steadily 
opposed tho progress of Seleucus, and re¬ 
covered the territories up to the Indus He’ 
reigned twenty-four years, and was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Metra Goopta. See Gupta. 

GOOPTEE. A sword stick. 

GOOR, Ncera, Seena, and Tandoor, rivers, 
affluents of the Bheemah river. 

GOOR. Duk. Saccharum officinarum. 

Jaggary, Eno. I Bellum, Tel. 

Nuilavellura, Tam. | 

A very coarse kind of sugar obtained from 
the sugar cane and the various palm wines, 
particularly that of the Phaonix dactylifera. 
Twelve pints of the sap are boiled down to 
one of goor, and four of goor yield one of 
good powder sugar,— AinsliCj Mat. Med. 
p. 266. Simmoud^s Diet. 

GOOR. Bahram Goor, was famous for 
his liberty, gallantry, and love of the chase. 
He was the monarch whom the Greeks and 
Romans styled Varanes, and was the fourth 
monarch of the family. The famous im¬ 
poster Mani, founder of tho sect of Mani- 
chaeans, made his appearance in this king’s 
reign, and was put to death by this king. 
Bahram Gor, is said, in some apocryphal 
histories, to have visited India in tho fifth 
century, and to have left progeny there by a 
princess of Kanouj. See Gor. 

GOORAKIEME. A Ceylon wood soft, 
fine, but open-grained, light. 

GOORAKOO, Goodakoo or Goodak ; 
called in Bengal tambakoo, the name given 
in the Peninsula of India to tho compound 
of tobacco, for the hookah; from goor, raw 
sugar, and akoo Tel. leaf.— Herlclois. 

GOOROO. Sans. A teacher, from gree, 
to make known; hence, Gooroo-moolchee. 
Sans, from gooroo a teacher, and mookhi, 
belonging to tho mouth: Gooroomata^ Sans, 
from gooroo, a teacher: Gooroo Frasada, 
Sans, from gooroo, a teacher, and prasada, 
a favour, grace. 

GOORANJEE, A river near Silwanee in 
Bhopal. 

GOORANS. See Kurdistan. 

GOORCHANEH. A tribe of Afghans, 
on the N. W. frontier many of whom live 
in the hills and some in the plains. They 
carj muster about 2,000 fighting men. 
They are a debased and thievish set. A 
lato chief was put to death by Sawnn 
Mull. Their hill frontage is not more 
than twenty miles long, but it is inter- 
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goorkha. 

secfced by numerous passes, about thirty in 
number. Towards their southern limit stands 
the fort of Horrund, a strong masonry 
structure,erected bySawunMull for restrain¬ 
ing them. Near Hurrund, is an important 
passhiadingtowardsCandahar. ‘Raidsof theirs 
were reported; in 1860, 1852, and in 1853, 
it was proclaimed that any of their hill-men 
found in the British territory would be seized 
and placed in confinement; in 1854, their 
headman entered into engagements to protect 
the passes, on which account they received 
an allowance of Rupees 1,000 per annum, 
since 1854 their conduct has not been marked 
by any flagrant misdeeds, and the embargo 
upon them was removed. In the midst of 
the Goorchanee passes arc four passes in the 
separate charge of one Kosah chief, and two 
chiefs of the Rind tribe, for which they 
receive Rupees 300 per mensem. See Khy- 
ber, p. 508, 515, 518. 

GOORDASPOOR. Sco Punjab. 

GOORDUL-SHIM. Beng. Labiab pur- 
purescons. 

GOORKHA, a race residing in Nepal. In 
features and figuro the true Goorkha 
are always singular and remarkable, from 
their broad Chinese or Tartar-like physiog¬ 
nomy, the small eyes, fiat nose, and meagre 
whiskers, as well as Ins stout square make 
and sturdy limbs. These, in every descrip¬ 
tion of costume, and in all degree of rag¬ 
gedness, are to be seen mingled with inha¬ 
bitants of Kumaoon, Sirmore, and Gur- 
whal. In 1702, the Goorkha race mas¬ 
tered the whole of the valley of Nepal, and 
the hill country from Sikhim to the Gogra, 
and a party of them crossed the Hima¬ 
laya, and appeared suddenly before Teoshoo 
Loomboo. The Llama and priests hastily 
evacuated their convents, and fled to Lhassa, 
and the place was plundered by the Goor¬ 
kha, who retired immediately with their 
booty. The Tibetans applied to China for 
aid, and an army was collected for the 
punishment of this act of unprovoked out 
rage. The Goorkha submitted uncondi¬ 
tionally to the Chinese commander, who 
imposed a tribute aud triennial mission to 
Pekin, besides restitution of all the booty 
taken at Teeslioo Loomboo, and ho took host¬ 
ages for tho perforrnanco of these stipula¬ 
tions. The rajah of Sikhirn was at the 
same time tiikeii under Chinese protection. 
Checked towards the east by these events, 
the Goorkha extended their dominion west¬ 
ward, subjugating Kumaon, Sirinugur, and 
all the hill country to the Sutlej.— 

Journal of a Winter's Tour in India^ Vol. I, 
p. 177. Prinsep's Tihet^ Tariary and Ifonjolia, 
p. 18. Fraser s Himalaya Mountains, }). 223. 


GOOSE. 

GOORI. Beng. Eriocaulon quinquan- 
gulare. 

GOORI-KUCHOO. Beng. Colocasia an* 

tiquornm. 

GOORI-SHIORA. Beng. Ficus rubes- 
cens. 

GOORMA. A river of Rewah. 

GOOROO. or Goorao, a biudu race in 
tlie Oomraoti district. 

GOOROO-CHIKUDI-KAIA. Tel. Do- 

lichos faba 3 formiis. 

GOOSAIN. A liindu sect, in India. See 
Gosaen. 

GOOSE. 

Hansa, Sanskrit. I Chou, Greek. 

Kaz, lIiNi). I Ansor, Lat. 

This bird was domesticated in ancient 
times, it is mentioned in Homer, and 
was kept in the Roman capitol B. C. 328, 
sacred to Juno. There are three or four 
closely allied wild specie*, but tho prevail¬ 
ing belief is that the Anser ferns, tho wild 
Gray lag goose is tho species from which tho 
domestic breeds have come. The A., albi- 
froiis may have crossed. The rock goose, 
the Bornicla antartica, does not seem to 
have crossed. With the Egyptians, the 
egg of the goose was the emblem of Seb or 
Chronos. (Bunsen.) Tho goose was deem¬ 
ed tho bird of wisdom in ancient Europe, 
in Asia it was tho symbol of stupidity ; on 
tho other band, tho l^uropean goose is the 
Asiatic emblem of sageness. The goose, is 
of the tribe Lamellirostres, which may ho 
tlius shown— 

Fam, Aimticko, Gooses. 

Sith.fam. riioDuicoptoriuic, 1 gen. 1 sp. Ph. roseua. 

Suh'fam. AiKSorincD. 

Div. i. Swans, 1 Cygnus olor; 2 C. artratn. 

„ ii. Goose, 3 Ansor, 1 Bornicla. 

„ iii. Perching gcoso, 2 Dondrocygna, 2 Sard- 
diornis, 1 Nottapus. 

„ iv. Sliicldrakcs, I <Jasarca rutila, I Tador- 
na vulpansor. 

Suh-fam. Anatidao, 1 gon. 6 Sub-gen. 10 sp., viz., 

1 Spatula, 3 Anas, 1 Daffila, 1 Chaulelasmus, 

1 Marcca, 3 Quorquerdula. 

Suh-fam. FuligulintO, contains one specios of the 
genus Biranta, and four specios of Fuligula, viz.;— 

Fiditjula ferina. Tlio Pochard, in circuit of nor¬ 
thern regions, Barbary, common in India, 

Fuligula nyroca ‘ Ferruginous Duck.* Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa; common in India. 

Fuligula marila. ‘Scaup Duck.* Circuit of 
northern regions: Punjab, Sindh. Nepal. 

Fuligula cristaia. ‘ Tufted Duck.* Europe, Asia, 
Barbaiy : common in India. 

Fuligula rujjna. (Palas,) is tho crosted Pochard. 

Of Anser, the goose, the bans of India, the 
specios A. cygnoides : A. cinereus : and A. 
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GOPAMOW. 

brachyrynclms; are known in India and tbo 
Punjab. Dr. Hooker mentions that A. Indies 
occurs at Siligori. 

Anser cygnoldes is domesticated in China. 

An-fier cincreiis (Anser ferus\ ‘ Grey-lag 
goose.’) Europe, and Asia: common in India. 

The domestic goose of India is a hybrid 
between A. cygnoides and A. cinereus. 

Anser hrachyrijnchus. ‘ Pink-footed goose.’ 
Europe, H Asia; Punjab (rare) ? 

Bernicla ruJlcolUs (Anser rujicollis ; ‘ Red¬ 
breasted goose.’) N Asia, chiefly ; rare in 
N. India.— Darwin. Btinsen. Burton's Smdy 
Vol. II, p. 137. Kooher^ Him. Journ.y Vol. 
I, p. 399. Oatal. Cal. Museum. See Cygnin®. 
Pelicanus platifrons: Birds. 

GOOSEBERRY. The European Goose¬ 
berry grows in the Himalaya, but does not 
thrive or give much fruit, the Himalayan 
gooseberry, is the Ribes grossularia 
or rough gooseberry, is nob uncommonly wild, 
in the arid parts of tlie Upper Sutlej, Chenab, 
Jholum and ill Tibet, from 8,000 to 12,000 
feet and was seen by Dr. Bellew, near the 
Safod Koh, at about 10,000 feet, but its fruit 
is small and intensely sour, and hardly ever 
oaten oven by the natives : Ribes uva-crispa, 
is the smooth gooseberry: the country goose¬ 
berry of the peninsula, is the Cicca disticha 
Limij its fruit the size of a gooseberry is 
round, succulent and subacid, is oaten raw 
and made into pickles and preserves and is 
cooling and ^’»holesome. The fruit of Zizyp- 
hus j iijuba is also, so named. See Grossularia. 

GOOSHURA. Hind. The root of Bar- 
leria longifolia.— Linn. 

GOOSROO, a river in the Myheer ter¬ 
ritories. 

GOOTHOOBI. Beng. One headed cy- 
pergrass, Anosporum monoccphalum. 

GOOWA ROOREE. Beng. Fcnniculum 
panmori.^—D. 0. 

GOOYA-BABULL Benq. Vachclli a far- 
nesiana. 

GOOZERAT, battle of fought 21st, Feby. 
1849. See Goojerat. 

GOOZUR. See Bhonsla. 

GOP. Hind., also Gopa, also Gopala, also 
Kop, Hind., the avocation of a herdsman. 
Gopi, a herdwoman, from Go, Sans a Cow ; 

GOPALA. Sans, from go, a cow, and pala, 
nourishing, a herdsman. See Chaitanya. 
Krishna. Rudra Sampradayi. 

GOPALA or Bhupala dynasty of Gaur. 
See Gour; Inscriptions, p. 377. 

GOPAMOW. A town near Delhi, from 
which the nabobs of the Carnatic came. 
Anawar, the father of Anwar-ud-din, died 
tjiere, his son Anwar-ud-din, was killed in 
battle at Amboor. Anwar-ud-din’s son 


GOPI. 

Mahomed Ali died at Madras in 1795, and his 
son Oomdut-ul-Umra died 1801. Azim ud- 
Dowlah, the nephew of Oomdut-ul-Umra 
succeeded and died in 1818. His son Azam 
Jah, died 1824 and the last nabob, Mahomed 
Ghousc, died i 865. The family were then 
designated with the title of Prince of Arcot. 

GOPESWARA and Barahat. are two 
towns in Garhwal, from which were received 
two bronze tridents, respectively twenty-one 
and sixteen feet high with an inscrip¬ 
tion in semi-barbarons Sanskrit without date. 

Tho oldest inscriptions approach Alla¬ 
habad No. 2, and the others nearly modern 
Deva Nagari. They haveno religious invoca¬ 
tion beyond Svastisir, and no mention of 
hindu gods whatever. In the more recent in¬ 
scription on the Gopesvara trident, the in¬ 
vocation is Aum Svasti, and the spot is 
called sacred to Mahadeva. In the recent 
Sanskrit inscription from Gopesvara, the 
name of Prince Anik Mall occurs. The tri¬ 
dents are precisely of the form of the 
trident on the Indo-Scythic coins, with the 
axe attached to tho shaft; the oldest in¬ 
scriptions—which, however, from the form 
of the Deva Nagari, cannot be before the 
seventh century—are in relief upon the 
shaft, and make no mention of Mahadeva or 
hinduism; but the more recent are cut into 
tho trident, which must have been taken 
down to admit of the incision. In one of 
these is tho Aum and the name of Mahadeva, 
whicli had no association originally with tlie 
tridents. Tho facts strengthen the inference 
that the trident on the coins has nothing to 
do witli hinduism. J. B. As. Soc. Vol, V. p. 
347 and 485. 

GOPESWARA. Sans. Tho distinguished 
god. Tr. of Hind, Vol. II p. 67. 

GOPHER WOOD, of which the Hebrew 
ark was built, is supposed by some to be wood 
of Cupressus semperverens or commoa Cy¬ 
press. But some commentators have sup¬ 
posed this term to be squared or planed 
wood ; others the cedar, others pitched wood. 

GOPI. A milkmaid, a herdwoman, ge- 
nei'ally applied to designate the herd women 
of Brindrabhan or Vrij, the native country 
of Krishna, with whom Krishna associated 
while a young man. Radha, daughter of 
Nauda, a pastoral chief was Krishna’s first 
and favourite love, and the stories of bis 
Gopi life, are much read by the hindus. It 
is said that on one occasion when the girls 
went to bathe in the river, Krishna stole 
away their clothes, from off the river bank, 
and up to the present day, the Vrijmai 
women, when they go to bathe, like the Gopi 
of old, leave behind their garments on 
the steps of tho ghaut and make a rush to 
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GOPYAH. 

the water and fpve a colouring of truth to 
the story. It is believed that the Rasman- 
dala is typical of the zodiacal phenomena; 
that the nine Gopini are the personifications 
of the nou-ragini—the nine nobles of music; 
or the now rasa—the nine passions, excited 
by the powers of harmony. There is much in 
the hindoo mythology that is founded on 
an astronomical basis—much that perpe- 
tuates» the early Vedic worship of the ele¬ 
ments under a figurative garb. Tr. Hind. 
Vol. 11. p. 61,71. Seo Kama, Hooli ; 
Krishna. 

GOPHLA. Hind. Stauntonia latifolia. 

GOPI CHAN DANA, generally a com* 
mon magnesian clay, used by hindus, to 
make the sectarian marks on their faces, 
breasts and arms. Vaishnava hindus em¬ 
ploy a white earth from Dwarka, said to be 
the soil of a pool in which the gopi drown¬ 
ed themselves on hearing of the death of 
Krishna. It is also described as an alu¬ 
minous yellow earth, brought from the 
Ganges at Hurdwar, and used to mark the 
foreheads of those who worship Vishnu : it 
is also given in medicine.— Oen. Med. Top., 
p. 131. See Tripundra: Vibhuti. 

GOPI-NAT’HA. Sans, from gopi, a 
name of Krisna, the wife of a milk-man, 
and nat-ha, a lord. See Ohaitanya, Krishna, 
p. 546. 

GOPURA, also called Gopuram^ in hindu 
temple architecture, tho tower over the 
porch. There are numerous beautifully sculp¬ 
tured gateways attached to the larger temples 
of the hindus, into which the people are not 
permitted to enter. On days of festivals, 
the figures of the deities are brought out of 
the temples through the gopuram, and plac¬ 
ed in small open temples called Mantopa, 
to receive the adoration of the multitude.— 
Cole. Myth. Hind., p. 381. 

GOPUSTUMI, also written Gopashta- 
mi the name given to the 8th day of Kartik 
Shookl Puksh. On this day, as well as on 
the Godhun (Goverdhun), the day after tho 
Dewali, garlands are suspended from the 
necks of cows, their horns, hoofs, and bodies 
are painted—and salutations are made to 
them. The whole ceremony reminds us of^ 
that observed on St. Anthony’s day at Rome, 
when the beasts are sprinkled with holy 
water, and blessed by priests, 

Yot to me they seem’d crying alack, and alas! 
What’s all this white damask to daisies and grass? 
Then they’re brought to the Pope and with trans¬ 
port they’re kiss’d. 

And receive consecration from Sanctity’s fist.— Elliot, 
Supp. Gloss.. 

GOPYAH. See Saraswati. 


GORAKHPUR. 

GOR. Pers., and Gad’ha, Hind, mean 
tho ‘ wild ass,’ and Bahram, the Varanes of 
tho Greeks was surnamed Gor from his 
partiality to hunting that animal, the wild 
ass still ranges in the level wastes beyond 
Nusbki. Various authorities state that 
Bahram Gor entered India in the fifth cen¬ 
tury, and left progeny by a princess of 
Kanouj. See Goor. 

GOR. A celebrated tribe ; amongst the 
most illustrious of the Chohan feudatories ; 
a branch, until a few years ago, hold 
Soopoor and about nine lakhs of territory. 
Col* Tod has no doubt the Gor appenage 
was west of the Indus, and that this tribe 
on conversion became tho Ghor. Ferishta, 
writes concerning the proselytism of all the 
Afghan tribes, and Col. Tod is of opinion, 
that the Afghans are converted Jadoon or 
Yadu, not Yahudi or Jews. The Gor Raj¬ 
poot tribe, had only to convert Gor into 
Ghor .—Annals of the Bhatti. Tod's Rajas¬ 
than, Vol. II. p. 446. See Gori. 

GORA. Hind, white, but when applied 
to cattle, it means brown. 

GORA. See Bhairava. 

GORA-BACH. Beng. Acorus calamus, 
Linn. 

GORBAGRA. Hind. Eriophorum co- 
mosum. 

GORAH BUNDAR river flows between 
lofty hills, beautifully wooded, and studded 
here and there with antique ruins, and bugo 
masses of dark rock. The river abounds with 
crocodile. Bostan's Western India, Vol. I 
p. 179. 

GOROCHANA. Sans. Bezoar. 

GO RAD. See Hot Springs. 

GORAGAMUDl. Tel. Eugenia brac- 
teata Roxb, 

GORAI. Hind. A clan of rajputs in 
the Agra district.— Wilson. 

GORAKH MUNDI. Hind. Lippia no¬ 
diflora. 

GORAKHNATH, at Gorakhpur, is a 
temple, which, according to local tradition, 
was founded by Siva, in the second of Treta 
age. It was converted by Ala-nd-din, into 
a mahomedan mosqne. It was subsequently 
re-built in another place, but again appro¬ 
priated by Aurungzeb to the mahomedan 
religion, but subsequently restored. It is 
the most celebrated of the temples of the 
Jogi sect.— Wilson. See Jogi or Yogi. 

GORAKH PANW. Hind. Convulvulus 
pluricaulis also Heliotropium brevifolium. 

GORAKHPUR. A town in L. 26 ® 46» 
1”; L. 83 ® 18’ 7”, on the left bank of tho 
Tapti, 130 miles N. W. of Dinapur. It is 340 
feet above the sea. Thom. See Inscriptions 
p, 385. Gorukpoor. 
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GORDONIA FLORIBUNDA. 

GORAKHPUR. In L. 22 <=> 44’,L. 81 ® 
27’, a town in Malwa, two miles W. of tbo 
left bank of the Seone ; on tho highest part 
of a plateau. The highest house of the vil¬ 
lage is 2,573 feet above the sea. The mean 
height of the plateau is 2,515 feet or 56 feet 
below the mean height of the village; by 
Aneroid. Schl., Rol. 

GORALANA. Hind. Anabasis multi¬ 
flora. 

GORALANE. Hind. Caroxylon fasti- 
dum. 

GORA-LOG. Hind. Literally white 
people, a term applied to Europeans by na¬ 
tives of India, who call themselves Kala-log, 
or black people, also Kala-admi. 

GORAM, A group of three islands in 
the East Archipelago. S. E. of Goram is 
a high group, composed of raised coral 
reefs 300 or 400 feet, with a volcano on the 
island of Teor which broke forth ifi 1659. 
In the Goram group, at Manowolko, east 
of Ceram, a slight infusion of Papuan on a 
mixture of Malay and Bugi, has produced 
a good looking people. Tho Goram people 
are wholly traders, every year they visit the 
Tenimber, Ke and Am islands, the whole 
N. W. coast of N. Guinea, from Oetanata 
to Salwatty and the islands of Waigiou and 
My sol. They also extend their voyages to 
Tidore, Tcrnate, Banda and Amboyna. Their 
prprahus are all built by the Ke islanders, 
who annually turn out hundreds of neat boats. 
The Goram people trade in tripang, medi¬ 
cinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs and 
tortoise shell, which they sell to tho Bugi 
traders at Ceram Laut and Aru .—Wall II. 
53 60, BiJemore, 243. See Adi, Island 
Papuan, India. 

GORANTA. Tfiiv. Lawsonia alba. Lam, 
also sometimes given to the balsam, Im- 
patiens. 

GORAPACHAR. A river of Gwalior in 
Sindhiah’s territory. 

GORDIL. Hind. Nepeta, $p. 

GORDONIA. A genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the Natural Order Ternstroiniaceae, 
one species, tho Anan-plio, Bukm. is a tree 
of Moulmein, and has strong wood, good for 
building purposes; another species, the 
Aa-za, of the Burmese, is a large, common, 
timber tree of Martaban, the Anan-pho, 
seems to be G. floribmida. 

GORDONIA FLORIBUNDA. Wall 

A.nan-pho, Burm. | Tlieet-ya, Burm. 

A conspicuous tree of Moulmein, Chap- 
pedong, Tavoy and Martaban. There is 
some difference between the Tavoy and 
Moulmein trees; that of Moulmein has 
leaves precisely like G. obtusa “ with shal- 


GORI. 

low serfature;” but the leaves of the Tavoy 
tree are quite entire, and the Burmese have 
different names for them. The compact tim¬ 
bers of Gordonia floribunda, and Gordonia in- 
togrifolia are called “itch-wood” by the 
Tavoyers, from the itching which the chips 
or bark occasion when brought in contact 
with the skin. The timber is used for house' 
posts, and for rice mortars,—« 
GORDONIA SPECIOSA. Thw. 

Garria speciosa. Qardn. 

A large tree, 40 to 50 feet high, rather 
uncommon, in damp forests of the central 
province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 5,000 
feet and upwards.— En. PI Zcil I 

p. 40. *’ ’ 

GORDONIA OBTUSA. See Gordonia 

floribunda. 

GORDONIA WALLICHTI, is a common 
tree in the Eastern Himalaya, much prized 
for plough-shares and other purposes requir- 
mg a hard wood: it is the “Sing-brang. 
kun ” of the Lepcha, and in Sikkim ascends 
to 4,000 feet. Oaks at this elevation occur 
as solitary trees, of species different from 
those of Darjiling. There are three or 
four oaks, with a cup-shaped involucre, 
and three with spinous involucres enclos¬ 
ing an eatable sweet nut; these gene- 

soil. Gordonia 
Walhchii IS an erect and singularly hand- 
some tree, much prized in all parts of the 
sub-Himalaya, and, by all t o people, adopted 
for plough-shares and other purposes requir¬ 
ing a hard wood ; it ascends 4,000 feet on the 
mountmns. In very dry soils it is replaced 
by “Sal” (Vateria robusta), and more 
rarely by the Pinus longifolia .—of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal No. XXIX 
p. 425. Hooker Him. Jour., Vol I, p. 157. * 

GORDONIA ZEYLANICA. Wight. 

Var. a. lanceolata | Var. b. elllptica- 

Grows in forests of the Central Province 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7 000 
{QGt.—Tlm. En. PI. Zeijl, I, p. 40 

GORITI CHETTU. Tel. also Goriti 
donka, also Koriti chettu, Plecospermum 
spinesum.— Trie. 

GORGONIA NOBILIS. Red Coral. 

GORGOONDY of Bombay ? Calysac- 
cion longifolia.— Roxh. Wight. 

GORl; Hussain Gori, the first of the 
Ghori dynasty, succeeded to the throne of 
India in A D 1157 (other authorities say 
1161 or 115o) by deposing Khusrii Shah 
the loth and last of the Ghaznavide kinirs* 
Mahmud, the nephew and successor of 
Shahab-ud-din, was the 5th and last of 
the Gori dynasty. He imparted little influ¬ 
ence on India, and was assassinated, accord- 



GOEU CHIKKUDU. 

ing to Orme, in 1212, but another authority 
givoe 1214. He bad attacked the king of 
Kharism at Takash, and subdued the Ghi- 
kar tribe, but in A. D, 1‘206 while return¬ 
ing to Ghazni, he was assassinated by two 
of his own tribe, 

GORIAN. See Jews. Kalmuck. 

GORIWAR. An agricultural tribe in 
the northern circars. 

G^RKHAR, or wild ass, Asinus onager, 
has boon often confounded with the Kiang, 
or wild horse ; it inhabits chiefly the rather 
hilly districts of Beluchistan, part of the 
sandy plains of Sindh; and another animal 
is to be found, to the westward of Beluchia- 
tan, in Persia, which is called Koolan 
(Equus homippus.) Dr. Barth lately men¬ 
tioned that, according to the description 
given to him, ho thinks the asses he saw in 
Africa identical with the Gorkhar, or wild 
asses, of Sindh and Beluchistan. The Gor- 
khur is also called Khur-guddha. Though 
an inhabitant of the Sindh desert, it most 
abounds in the southern part, about 
Dhat, and the deep rooc which extends 
from Barmair to Bankasirr and Buliari, 
along the north bank of the groat Riiiin, or 
‘ Salt Desert.’— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. II, 
p. 328. See Kiang Mammalia. 

GORK-MUNDI. Hind. Splueranthus 
mollis. 

GORMUCHAI. Hind. Psirru Harmuzi. 

GOROOH. Rus. Pease. 

GOROCHAMUN—? Bozoar. 

GOROOH ANA. Sans. Bezoar. 

GORONGTALU. See India, p: 356. 

GOOROOHADO. Ukia? A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 22 
feet, circumference 2 feet height from 
ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet, chiefly used for firewood 
though rafters are occasionally made of this 
wood .—Oiiptaiu Macdonald. 

GOROWLI. A feudatory chieftaincy in 
Bundelcund, with an area of 50 square 
miles, a population of 5,000 souls, and a 
revenue of Rs. 15,000. 

GORNOSTAL Rus. Ermine. 

GORRE CHIMIDI. Tel. Andrographis 
echioidos, Noes : the name means “ sliecp’s 
mucus ” the whole plant being very viscous. 

GORRE PENTIKA. Tel. Loea, sp. This 
plant is from Palakonda. The name signi¬ 
fies “ sheep’s droppings.” 

GORRUKEENEE. Singh. Calophyllum 
calaba, — Linn. 

GORSOHETSCHNUE POSSODU. Rus. 
Earthenware. 

GORTSCHIZA. Rus. Mustard seed. 

GORli CHIKKUDU. Tel. Cyamopsis 
psoraloides D. G. Dolichoa fabasformis. Roxb. 


GOSAI. 

GORU CHUTTU GADDA. Tbl. Eulo- 
phia virens, fR. Br. syn. of Limodorum 
virens, Ii5. iii. 467. Whitlow-root. 

GORUCKPORB. A town in the Be¬ 
nares district of the N. W. Provinces. The 
Goruckpore forests cover 120,000 acres 
mainly Sal Vatica robusta with an average of 
twenty-five well grown trees to the acre. The 
northern limit of indigenous teak is in Bun- 
dclcund. It has been planted in the Pun¬ 
jab, but in that dry climate it is poorly esti¬ 
mated. Great efforts have been made to bring 
the forest and jungle tract under cultiva¬ 
tion. In the year 1883, 49,291 acres were 
allotted to Mr. Sym and to natives. The 
progress made by Mr. Sym in his grant was 
most gratifying, the improved aspect of the 
country, and, as it now appears, less un¬ 
healthy climate, bear witness to his perse¬ 
verance, and nob merely led to clearance of 
his own particular jungle, but proved a most 
efficacious example. See Gorakhpur. 

GORWA. Hind. Arundinaria falcata. 

GORUKHEE. Beng. Solanum rubrum 


serytliropyrenum. 

GO RUKHYA - CH A-KOOLYA. Benq. 


Uraria lagopodioides. 

GORUKMUNDL Hind. Lippia nodi¬ 
flora. 

GORAKSHA. Sans, from go, a cow, 
raksh, to save,—a cowherd. 

GORATNA CHETTU; Tel. Lawsonia 
iuermis. Henna. 

GOSAVI. Mar. A religious mendicant. 

GOSAI. Sansc. from Go” sense or 
passion and “ sen” mastery written Gossain, 
followers of Sankara Acharya, of whom 
there are ton branches, from which they are 
styled the Das-nani— 


Tirtlia or shrine. 
Asrama, an order. 
Vana a wood. 
Aranya, a wood. 
Saras wati, goddess 
of eloquence. 


Bliarati, goddess of 
speech. 

Puri, a city. 

Giri, a hill. 

Parvati, a hill. 
Sagara, the ocean. 


They are celebatcs and reside in a math 
or monastery and issue forth to beg. Tiiey 
are of three sects, one Saivava, worshippers 
of Siva, of whom some believe Sankara 
Acharya to have been an incarnation, these 
principally occupy peninsular India. 

In Northern India, the Gosain are Vaish- 
nava, worshippers of Vishnu: one of them, 
called Gokul Gosai, followers of Vallabba 
Acharya, who marry and follow religious 
pursuits : and Bengal Gosai, who follow the 
doctrines of Chitaniya. They also marry. 
Some Gossai vagrants used to go about 
naked. The Vaishnava and Saiva Gosaen 
have occasionally come in conflict, and, at 
Hard war, on the Ganges, a celebrated place 
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of pilgrimage. Soldiers of tbe Bengal army 
had to keep the peace, ever since a battle 
pccurred, about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in which they fought 
almost to extirpation. The descendants of 
Nityananda are gossains of ifhurdah. The 
descendants of Adwaita are gossains of 
Santepoor and there, the principal idol is 
Shamchand. But onc-third of the people of 
jSantipoor arc yaishnava. 

The Qosai of Guzerat worship Siva. They 
yvear orange-tawny clothes, and the teeluk, 
or sectarian mark upon their foreheads, is 
horizontal. This marking of the foreiiead 
and on other parts of the body, is forbidden 
by the Hebrew Scripture text, Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the 
dpad, nor print any mark, upon you. X am 
the Lord.”—Lev. xix. 28. Bisliqp Patrick 
notes that this im})rinting of marks or sig¬ 
natures was then understood to be fixing a 
badge or characteristi(3 of the persons being 
devoted to some false deity. 

The priests of EhUnga are Gosaen or 
Goswami. The high priest like all his 
order, is doomed to celibacy, and the oflRce 
is continued by adopted disciples. Of sucli 
spiritual descents they calculate sixty-four 
since the sage “ Harita,” whose benediction 
obtained for the Gchlote Rajpoot the sove¬ 
reignty of Cheetoe, when driven from Sau- 
rashtra by the Pavthians. 4 numerous class 
of Gosaens have adopted celibacy, who yet 
follow secular employments both in com¬ 
merce and arms; other Gosaens marry. The 
mercantile Gosaens are amongst the richest 
individuals in Indip., and at Oodipoor 
were thus useful when the Mahratta.s 
demanded a war-ponirlbntion, as their pri 
yileged character did not prevent their be¬ 
ing offered and taken as hostages for its 
payment. The Gosaens who profess arms 
partake of the character of the knights of 
Pt. John of Jerusalem. They live in mo¬ 
nasteries scattered over the country, possess 
lands, and beg, or servo for pay when called 
upon. 4s defensive soldiers, they are good. 
Siva, thpir patrqn, is the god of war, and 
like him they make great use of iutoxicating 
barbs, and even qf spirituous liquors. In 
!|^ewar they can always muster many hun¬ 
dreds of the Kanfpra Jogi, or ‘ split ear asce¬ 
tics/ so called frqm the habit of piercing the 
ear %nd placing therein a ring of the conph- 
fihell, which is their battle-trumpet. 
J^rAbmins and Rajpoots, and even Goojers, 
eftn belong to this order. The poet Chund 
gives an animated description of the body¬ 
guard of the king of Canouj, which was 
pomposed of these monastic warriors. The 
rang, of Mi0war, as thp dewan, or vicegerent 


GOSSYPItTM, 

of Sira, when he visits the teiDple,P’aper 8 ede 9 
the high priest of Bklinga, in his duties, and 
performs the ceremonies. The shrine of 
Bklinga is endowed with tweniy-four large 
villages from the fisp, besides parcels of 
land from the chieftains. Rajasthan^ 

Vol. Up. 141. Vol. Ip. 516-17. Tr. of Hind, 
Vol. I, p. 21. Rofi Mala Hindoo AnnaUr 
Vol. II, p, 312. Elliott Sup. Wilson's Olossr 
ary See Bal ; Math ; Ohoitunya, ^udra 
Sampradaya; Tripati. 

GOSHA. Ar. Hino. P^irb. Concealed. 
A gosha woman, means, a woman who car¬ 
ries out the mahomedan law of conpealing 
herself from the sight of men, except certaiu 
near relatives. Many hindu women, however, 
follow this rule. A mahomedan is called a 
Gosha Hash in, who has withdrawn from the 
world and become an ascetic, or who lives 
a recluse life. It means sitting in a corner, 
and the term is applied to a woman of rank, 
or respectability, tliqugh the term for her is 
properly, Gosha or Pai’da uaship. 

GOStlOO. Hind. Gold thread used to 
embroiden* caps. 

GOSHT’HA-YATRA. Siijs. fromgosVLi, 
a cow-pen, and yatra, to go. 

G0SHT-KH0R4- Hind. Penoea sar. 
cocqlla. 

GOSSAMPINUS RUBRA. Rhkedb. 
Ham. Syn. of Salrnalia malabarica, Schott 

GOSSAMPINUS RUMPHH. Sch. syn, 
of Eriodendron anfraetnosum, the white cotr 
ton tree. The floss, which it yields abundantly, 
is preferred to the product of the red cotton 
tree. The Burmese name is thgcmrhau-lai, 

GOSSYPION, Qr* Cotton j Gossypium* 

GOSSYPIUM. 

Cotton plant, Eyo. | Karpasi, Pans. 

Kappaa ka jhar, Hind, Panp, 

Carbasus, Lat. j Patti chottu, Tel. 

The genus Gossypium belongs to the na¬ 
tural order Malvaceae and its species,from the 
hair or wool which surrounds their seeds, are, 
next to food plants, the most important of 
the vegetable kingdom. There are now 
sever<il recognised species, G. apuminutum, G* 
arboreum, G. barbadense, G. herbn, G. hir- 
sutum, G, obtii si folium, G. religiosum and 
G. vitifolium, De Candolle admits 13 spepies, 
and noticed others. Two others were 
described by Dr. Roxburgh, one by Roeuscb, 
and another in the ‘ Flore de Senegambie,* 
Of varieties, Mr. Bennptt says that he knows 
more than one hundred kinds, and they ap¬ 
pear to him never ending. Dr. Royle, the 
most recent author whq has treated ex¬ 
pressly of the species, admits eight epecieSy 
in wliich are absorbed some of De Candolle’s; 
while otliers are avowedly unnoticed for 
want of materials for satisfactory determinar 
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GOSSTPIUM ANTIQUORUM, 
lion. But from Dr. Royle’s own observations, 
from Dr. Roxburgli’a ‘ Flora Indica,* as well 
as from Swartz, ^ Ohserv. Boty for tbe West 
Indies, and the specimens in the British 
Museum, it is probable that several of the 
cultivated species are correctly determined, 
Other species, as G. punctuatum, from Sene¬ 
gal ; G. obtusifolium, from Ceylon; and G. 
peruvianum, from Brazil, have been des¬ 
cribed? but Dr. Royle is of opinion that all 
the species of cotton may be reduced to four 
G. peruvianum (G. acuminatum) ; G. Indi- 
cum (G. herbaceum) ; G. arboreum ; and G. 
barbadense. There can be no doubt that 
the cotton plant is indigenous in America, 
and the species of the old world appear to be 
Indian and Chinese. Cloth manufactured from 
cotton has been brought from the tombs of 
Peru, and cotton seeds have been obtained by 
Rosselini fom the monuments of Thebes. The 
Sanscrit name Karpasi has been taken into 
different tongues. The Hebrew word Karpas 
of the book of Esther (Ch, i. 6) and the 
Latin Carbasus are derived from it, and the 
Karpasus mentioned in tbe Periplus of 
Arrian, has been rendered by Dr, Vincent 
“fine muslin.” Pliny (lib. xix. c. 1.) men¬ 
tions the cultivation in upper Egypt of a 
small shrub called by some gossypion, by 
others xylon, bearing fruit like a nut, from 
the interior of which a kind of wool is pro^ 
duced. The species of the cotton plant, 
grow in the warm tropical regions of Ame. 
rica and Asia, but they are likewise extra 
tropical and Baron Humboldt mentions hav¬ 
ing seen it growing at 5,500 feet in Mexico 
and 9,000 feet of elevation in the Equinoctial 
Andes It is largely grown in China;—Dr. 
Boyle mentions that it is cultivated in small 
quantities at 4,000 feet of elevation in 50 ® 
iST. in the Himalaya and Dr. Stewart tells 
us that it is grown in many places all over 
the Punjab, as a hotweather crop, ripening 
up to Christmas, and that it is cultivated up 
to the Kashmir valley (5,000 feet) but tbe 
quality docs not appear first rate.— Dr. 
pt&warVs Punjab Plants, p. 27. Dr, Oleghorn 
Report Brit. As sod at. Eng, Cyc. Dr. Royle 
Prod. Res, of India. 

GOSSYPIUM ACUMINATUM Boxh, 
Wigld III ; Royle. 

Wa-ku-la, Burm, Pardi patti, pamidi 

frazil Cotton, Eng patti, Tel. 

Pernambuco, „ 

This species is indigenous, growing in the 
mountains of Bengal and in Malacca. It is 
Aot cultivated, but as the wool is separated 
easily from the seeds, it is very desirable to 
make trial of it in agriculture. Roxb. HI. 186. 
Royle, Voigt. 170. 

GOSSYPIUM ANTIQUORUM. Bee 
GoBsypium, Gossypiom herbaceum. 


GOSSTPIUM BARBADENSE, 
GOSSYPIUM. ARBOREUM Xin«, 

Nu wa, Burm. I True Cotton, Eng. 

This species is marked G. religiosum in 
Heyne’s ‘ Herbarium,’ and one specimen of 
G. Barbadense is marked G. arboreum iu 
the ‘ Linnean Herbarium.’ This species ia 
found in the island of Celebes and in every 
part of India; it is noticed among lists of 
the plants of Arabia, and also of Egypt; it 
is planted near temples and habitations of 
devotees in India, and is stated to be sacre^ 
to the hlndoo deities, and therefore employ-^ 
ed only for making muslin for turbans, 
Stem arboreous, i5-i?0 feet, sometimes 
shrubby, young parts hairy, tinged of a red^ 
dish colour. Leaves palmate, 8- or 4- lobed, 
hairy, dotted with blaokish spots of a dark 
green colour; lobes elongated, lanceolate, 
sometimes muoronate, sinus obtuse, glands 
one, sometimes three. Stipules oval-shaped, 
Flowers solitary, with short peduncles, iuf 
tensely red, with a yellowish eye; and fruits 
the whole year. Leaflets of the exterior calyx 
cordate, ovate, entire, sometimes dentate. 
Capsule ovatepointed, 3- or 4- celled, seeds 
covered with a greenish coloured fur, enve¬ 
loped in fine silky yellowish-white wool. Ac.* 
cording to Dr. Wight, almost the only dist 
tinction between G. religiosum and G. arbo¬ 
reum is, that the formerhas a yellow and the 
latter a purple flower and in the English 
Cyclopesdia, the same facts as to the oo.. 
lours of the two species are stated. G. 
arboreum is an undoubted native of India, ^ 
but G. religiosum is not; for according to 
Roxburgh and the most recent authorities 
it was introduced from China. Another 
marked difierence between the two speoies 
is found in the colours of their wool, that of 
G, arboreum being white, while that of G, 
religiosum is tawny. Madras Times, Eng, 
Cyc, W. lo. 1 to 10 Royle III. p. 99. Roxb. iii, 
183 Voigt. 121. 

GOSSYPIUM BARBADENSE. Roxb. 

G, vitifolium, Cavanielles. 

Barbadoes cotton, Eng. Long stapled, cotton Eng. 
Bourbon „ „ Upland Georgian, „ 

Sea island „ „ Short stapled, „ 

This cotton plant, a native of the West 
Indies is cultivated in India. Stem shrub? 
by, 6-15 feet, Bmootb; leaves, the upper 
3-lobed, the lower 5-lobed j lobes ovate, 
acute, smooth, often pubescent on the un» 
der surface; leaflets of exterior oalyx large, 
deeply laciniate •, flowerslargeyellow; capsule 
ovate, acuminate, smooth; seeds 8*12, free, 
oblong, black, and without any other pubes¬ 
cence than the long fine easily-separable 
cotton: fruits the whole year. Swartz des» 
cribes ibis spegies as extensively cultive.ted 
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in the West Indies: it is also one of the 
cultivated cottons of Egypt. It is more 
than probable that,the Sea-Island or Long 
Staple cotton is a variety of this species, 
as its seeds agree in character. More than 
this it is not possible to say. Wight, 111, 
Boyle 111. p. 100, Ro^th. iii, 187. Voigt. 12L 
Eng, Vyc. 

aOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM.— Lmtt. 

Vur. ft. Daccanense. 5. Gawnporeertsc, 

Betarenso, Berar CaWnpore and 

Cottou. Doab cotton. ^ 

y, Chicense, China 
cotton. 

This species grows in the Peninsula of 
India, in Hindustan, Bengal, the Malay 
Peninsula and the Archipelago. It is 
grown as a hot weather crop in many places 
all over the Punjab, ripening up to Christ¬ 
mas; and is (jultivated up to the Kashmir i 
valley 6,000 feet) but the quality docs nob j 
seem to be first-rate. It has large sulphur 
yellow floWei’S, with a dark blood red eye, 
and fruits nearly all the year through.— Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, p. 22. Voigt, p. 121. 
GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM.— 

Green seeded cotton of America. 

Short staple „ 

Upland Cotton „ 

French cotton of the We.st Indies. 

VVa, Burm. 

Shrubby, about C feet high, youug pods very 
hairy. Leaves, the upper undivided, cor¬ 
date, acute; the lower 3- or .6-lobed; lobes 
ovate, acute ^triangular, Roxb.) hairy on 
the under and smooth on the upper sUrface. 
Petioles very hairy, dotted with black spots; 
glands I or 2 to 3; stipules lanceolate 
( CavanillcvS J; Uorolla, base yellow, purplish 
towards apex uniform yellow, Roxh.) ; ex¬ 
terior calyx ovate-acute, very hairy, cordate, 
8-toothed (Cav.) (laciniate, ; capsule 

large, ovate-acute; seeds many, free, cloth¬ 
ed with firmly-adliering green down under 
the fine long white wool. {Swarh.) This 
y>ecie8 is cultivated in Jamaica and the 
East Indies according to Svvarta. Eng. Cyc. 
Roxh. Fl. Ind. 

GOSSYPIUM INDICUM. Lam^ 

Goasypium herbaceum Linn. Roxb, Ic. HI 
Royle. 

Kootn, Ar. Ketoen, Dut. 

Birsoon, „ Boomwol, „ 

Kapase, Bkno. Kotn, EoYrT. 

Tula, „ ConntryCottOn plant, Eng 

Wa, BbkM. Common> „ „ 

Bari of Chenab. Coton, Fr. 

Bomby of Caucasus. Kattun, Ger. 

Cay haung, Chin. Baumwolle, „ 

Hoa-mien, „ Boubaki, Gr. 

Bomold, Ban. Cotone, It. 

Kapas, Duk.Hind.Malay Bombagia, 
iioii (the wool), „ Parati, Malsal. 


Kobting, Mongolia, Bomitllv 
Pambah, Pees. Van Parati, parati, 

Kapa of Panjab, ,, Patti, Tam 

Algodno, Port. Patti, karpasaibu, 

Algodeiro, „ pratti, T*L 

Chloptsohateja, Rus. The clean Cotton, 
Karpasa, Sans. Rooi Hind, 

Karpasij „ 'J'he seeds, Binaula 

Kapa, Singh. Barungi) UbIA. 

AlgOdon, Sf. I • 

G. Indicum, Lam., the Gossypiqtn her- 
baceum^ of Linn.) is herbaceous in tempe¬ 
rate, and usually with bitriennial sterna 4-6 
feet high in tropical, countries, is no doubt 
the Xyoii) syn^ of G. antiquoruni, and 
includes also the G. ludicum of Lamarck) 
which is the preferable name for this 
specie.s, this and its varieties being tho.se 
chieHy cultivated in India. It has been 
procured from China and the Malayan Pe¬ 
ninsula, and also from Egypt. Tlie younger 
parts of the stem, as well as the flower and 
leaf-stalk.s, hairy and marked with black 
spots. Leaves liairy) palmate, 3- (generally) 
5-Iobed, lobes broad and roiliidcd with a 
little point, or in the woody varieties sub‘ 
lanceolate and acute^ Stipules falcate, lan«- 
ceolate. Flowers of a lively yellow colour) 
with a purple spot near the claw. Segments 
of exterior dentate, sometimes entire. Cap- 
8 ule.s ovate, pointed, S*- or 4- celled. Seeds 
free, clothed with finely-adhering grayish 
down under the short-staple white wool. Eng^ 
Cyc. Boxh. W. Ic. McCnllorJi, 

GOSSYPIUM NIGRUM. This is an 
ornamental tall growing shrub generally 
cultivated in gardens on account of its dark 
red flowers :—from the staple of the wool 
being short although fine, it is not of much 
value. 

GOSSYPIUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. See 

Gossypium Barbadensc. 

GOSSYPIUM PERUVIANUM. See 

Go.ssypium Barbadensc, Cotton. 

GOSSYPIUM PUNCTATUM) from Se*. 
negambia, is probably a variety, lb is that 
cultivated in the Mediterranean i-fegion, and 
must have been the species taken to America 
from Smyrna. 

GOSSYPIUM RELIGIOSUM. Swartz. 

Nankin Cotton. 

Perennial. Stem 3^4 feet, branches and 
petioles a little velvety, hirsute towards the 
apex, and covered with black points. Leaves 
cordate-, superior 8 -lobed) inferior 5 -lobed) 
deeply divided 5 lobes ovate-acuminate, en*- 
tire, pubescent (some of the lower ones 
ovate-acuminate), one to three glands; sti* 
pules lanceolate, deciduous (cordate-acumi* 
nate, Roxb.) Flowers large, fulvous, pe* 
duucles short dotted; leaflets of the exterior 
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6ftlyx Idrge, ddi^idt^-Jldtlniiilate, deeply laci- 
niafce, ilairy and dotted; dapsule ovate-acu- 
tninate, dottdd, 3- 4 - or 5- celled; seeds 
tlack, cov^ered with firmly-adhering short 
tawny fur under the long tawny-coloured 
wbol but very different from the colour of the 
K^ukin cotton cloth which is supposed to 
be dyed. Tiio cotton of this species does 
hot promise to be profitable. There is con¬ 
siderable confaHion with respect to thd 
fipecies which should be called Q. religiosutn. 
Thfi difltingilishing characteristic of what is 
dousidered such at present is the having 
tawny-coloured instead of white wool. There 
ard, hdvtrefer, at least two distinct localities 
for this kind of cottonj one Siam, the other 
dhina. Front the latter country it was in¬ 
troduced both into India and America under 
the name of Nankin dotton. iJr. Hoyle is 
ttf opinion that two distiiidt species yield 
tawny-coloured cdtton; duo with small 
velvety-looking leaves and much dotted in 
dverjr part, of which he has seen specirrieiis 
froni Macao, Tahiti, and Guzerat. The 
bther is a much larger plant, with the ge¬ 
neral appear an CO and leaves of G. barba- 
densd, of which they are specimens in the 
‘East Indian herbarium.’ Mr. Wilkinson 
also brought specimens from Egypt of a 
Iruther tawny- CO loured cotton, with brownish 
Seed} free from fur, which ho says is there 
balled ‘ gotun Hindee.’ Bomhay Prodacis^ 
l^g, Oi^c. Voigt., p. 121. lioxh, FI. hid, 
GOSTANI DRAKSHA. Sans. Vitis 
vinifera.— Linn also Hatahura, the purple 
grape” which is of elongated shape like a 
bow’s teat, in l^ans. gostdiii. 

GOSWAMEE. Sans. From go, a cow, 
knd swamin, a master. 

GOT. In common parlance, got has the 
HaUle meaning as the more classical Gotra 
of Wilson’s Glossary. Properly, those 
only are Got (v. Colebrooke, Trans: R. A. S. 
Vol. II p. 237), which bear the name of 
6ome Rishi progenitor, as Saudilya, Bha- 
Hdwaj, Busliisht, (Vasisht’ha), kasyapa; i 
but it has become the custom to call each 
Sub-division of a tribe a Got, and according 
tb the Nirnye Sindh, there are no less than 
ten thousand. The early genealogies of the 
itajpoots frecjdently exhibit them as aban¬ 
doning their martial habits; add establishing 
religious sects, or Gotras; Thus, Reh was 
the fourth sou of Proorwa of the Lundr race, 
from him, in the fifteenth generation; was 
liarita, who with his eight brothers took tho 
bfflceof religionj and established the Causika 
Gotra, tb tfibe of brahmins.” According to 
Col. Tod, both Got and Kamp, denote a 
blan, and in Rajputanah its sub-divisions 
bave the patfdaymio terminating with the 


GOTttA. 

syllable ‘ ote,* awnt, ‘ sote,’ in the tlse df 
which euphony alone is the guide : thus; 
Snktawut, ‘sons of Sukta;’ Kurmasote, of 
Kurrria; Mair-awut, or mairote, mountain¬ 
eers, ‘sons ot the mountain.’ qilot- 

hi(j d^lehioohe, Miscell. E-^says^ Vol. I p. 1 15, 
Jditrn. R. A. S., Vol. IIL, pp; 354, 350; 
“ Sanscrit Die.'' p. 298 ; dud Vlsha'd Pdrana^ 
p. 405 Tod Rdjastlian-. 

GOTAMA. a name of ^afeya Sinlld, ap¬ 
plied to him after his death, when he had 
4)ecomo a buddha; and it is by this name 
thdit he is usurtlly known in Burnriah. It id 
also written Goclania, Gaudama. 

GOTAMa RISHE. See Jains. 

GOTARZES. A Rarthian kiiig A. D. 
45. See Greeks of Asia. 

GOT-BEGdON. Beng. dolanum tor- 
vum. 

GOT-BOR. Mar. Zizyphus xylocai’pai 

GOTHEO. A branch of the Indo Ger¬ 
manic stock of langnages. The Goths con¬ 
sulted the heart of victims, had oracles, had 
sybils, had a Venus in Freya; and Parcse in 
tho Valkyrie. See Baber. 

GOTH ISLAND, bolong;s to tho ttapanese 
&mi^iYe. —Marry at hul. Arohip.^, p. 173. 

GO THO. Upja. Carissa carandas.— Lind, 

GOTRA. Sans. A tribe. Rrofessor Wil¬ 
son calls It a family, lineage, relationship by 
descent from a common ancestor of the samo 
name; a family, a tribe; especially applied 
to races of brahmans—who reckon theit 
descent from sonie celebrated saint or regard 
Eiirn as their primitive spiritual head, and 
whose devsignation they bear;—as the Bha- 
rad Waja-gotra, Kasyapa-gotra, Sandilya-go- 
tra, (fee; In Vol. II, p. 12, of the Hindu 
Theatre, Professor Wilson says, “it is as¬ 
serted that thirteen Gotra or families of 
brahmiiis own tlieir origin to as many divinb 
sages called after their name. Kasyapa 
(Kusip) is one of the number. The Aswa- 
layana Sutra of the Rig Veda contains thb 
enumeration of the Gotra; and their sub¬ 
divisions, blit in a very involved and unin¬ 
telligible style. The popular OnUmeratiou 
of them, howev0i% is not uncommon; but 
it is nearly, if not wholly, confined to the 
south of In(iia; where several of the t‘epresen4 
tatives of these tribes yet claim exist.” 

Ho also says, at p. 3, of his note to 
Johnson’s Extracts from the MahabharatU” 
that in the south of India, brahmans are still 
found pretending to be sprung from some 
of the patriarchal families. This, however; 
is not correct, for, throughout the entire pen¬ 
insula, every brahmin claims his own Got; 
and every marriage is regulated by the Qotj 



GOtiPHOOARPUg. 

ho ferabmin marries into his own (Jot bnt | wounded. He was nominated to the Mysol*^ 
into one not belonging to the same natural ) division of the Madras Army in 18ti7, and 
fiimily. Elliot Wilson's Hindu, Theatre Wil- jin 1840, went in command of the land 
ion's Glossary, See Got, Hindu ; Marriagdi forces against China, foi* which services he 
GOTRABHID. Sans, from gotraj a 1 was made G. C. B. and a Baronet. 


tnountain, and bhid, to diVide. 

GOTTE, also Gotti chettu. Telj ^izy- 
jjDhus xylopyrus.— Willd, also 2. elliptica 
ftud caraoutta.— Aoxb. 

GOfTl GADDA. TEh. Spslthliim Clii- 
iidnse. Lour, syin of Ajionogeton monosta- 
chys Linn. The roots are mucdi prized as 
food by the Yantldi race. —Rr 271. 

GOTUMBA. Sans. Byronia. 

GOU-CHUNA, or Go-chunee is a field of 
Wheat and Chnna or Cicer arietinum sown 
together. The practice of sowing calmi- 
tbrous and leguminous plants together^ is ad¬ 
vantageous to the land, as well as to the crop. 
Dew readily forms on the leaves of the 
Ghuna^ which would not form ori the wheat, 
and this, in seasons of drought is often the 
means of jjrcserving both crops. AgricuU 
ttiralists in Europe sow clover with barldy, 
flax, and oats and Lent-corn.— Elliot. 

GOUDRON. Ek. Tar. 

GOUGHIA. A curious evergreen lailrel- 
like tree, was foUnd by Dr. Hooker at ChUt- 
ifag in the Lachen valley of Sikkim. Its 
genus was named {Wight-,) lo. Plant) after the 
Hon’blc Capt. Gougli, to whom the botany 
of the Peninsula of India is indebted. It 
is a large and handsome evergreen, very 
similar in foliage to a fine rhododendron, 
and its hardier varieties Would prove a 
Valuable ornament on English lawns. Wight! 
in leones gives Goughia Griffithiana, and 
ilS’eilghefensis.— Him. Jour. Yol; II, 
p. 33. 

GOUGH, Hugh, Viscount, born in 1779, 
was tlie son of George Gough, Esq., of 
Woodstown, county of Limerick. He enter- 
ted the British army in 1791, served at the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Dutch fieet in Saldanha Bay, 1795, and 
afterwards in the West Indies, including the 
attack du Porto Rico, the Brigand walr in 
St. Lucia, ^nd capture of Surinam; He 
proceeded to the Peninsula in 1809, Uud 
commanded the 87th at the battle of Tala- 
vera whei^ he was sevei'ely and dangerously 
Wounded', horses shod under him both 
at Barossa and Viltoria and I^ivelle, again 
Severely wounded, for which engagements 
he received the Gold Cross. He also com¬ 
manded this regiment at the sieges of 
Cadiz and Tarltia where he was wounded 
in the head. At Barossa, his regiment cap- 
^tured the Eagle of the 8 th French Regiment, 
and at Yittoria the baton of Marshal Jour- 
dan. At Nivelle he was again severely 


was appointedCornmander-in-Cliief in IndiUj 
and on the 29th of December l843j 
with the right wing of the army of Gwaliorj 
he defeated a ilaluatta folce at Maharaj- 
pore, «nd enptured 56 guns, &c. In ISiS 
and 1846, the army undel’ his personal 
Command defeated the Sikh army at Mood- 
kco, Fcrozcsluih, imd Sobrann, for which 
services he received the thanks of both 
BotlsCS of Barliariient, and was raised to thd 
Peerage. During the last desperate strug¬ 
gle with the Sikhs in 1848-49, Sir H. Gough 
subdued the enemy, though at a great expeii* 
diture of liuman life. The next year he 
received from his sovereign additional rank 
in the Peerage, from the East India Com¬ 
pany a pension of £2,000, and a similar sum 
iVom Parliaineiit for himsdlf and his nCAt twO 
sU(5cesSors; 

Lord GoUgh died on Tuesday, 2tid 186? 
The son of a Limerhjk squil’C, he fought hia 
Way up to a viscountcyj a baton, and a 
fortune, by virtue of every quality of a gt»od 
soldier. He was impatient in battle : though 
gifted Witli gteat powers of combination and 
strategy, his impulsive pet'sOnal bravery, and 
rushing into the midst of the battle, by hurry¬ 
ing on one movement before the previous 
aiTangement could be (;artMed out, disarrang-^ 
ed and rendered u.soless his own valuable 
plans. General IlaVelock said ho was a maU 
with a lust for dangbr ; hC excited the warm¬ 
est attachment iti his soldiers, aUd his zeal 
succeeded iilniost as well Us SiiwarroW’s. HU 
never lost a battle,—fot* Chillianwallalq 
though a tdrrible destruction of life was not 
a lUst battle*, and at Gujerat, where, for the 
first time in his life, hc took advice and let 
artillery have fair [)lay, lie destroyed the moat 
dangerous enemy, save Hyder, the British 
ever encountered in India; The victory was 
due in no slight degree to the rcr;kless daring 
with which ho inspired all under his com¬ 
mand.—L oticJoti Spectator. Men of the Timex 

GOUL, amongst the Persians, a fabu¬ 
lous spirit, sometimes represented as in the 
form of a beautiful yoUng woniauj that re¬ 
sorts to churcli yards, fi'hey affirm that it 
entices the traveller by its cries, and then 
tears him to pieces with its claws .—Baroii 
C. A. DeBode'e Travels in Luristan and Ara^ 
histaU) p. 23. See Ghoule. 

GOUhT. Burm. Boehmeria niveU. 

GOUPHOCARPUSFRUTICOSUS. Sdd 
Cynanchum argeh 
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GOUft. 

GOIJR. a small territory, TPtrfell ditii^tdd 
for defence, in the centre ot‘ the most rag¬ 
ged country of the P.iropamesas. Mahmud 
Gori conquered Afghanistan from the Tar¬ 
tar race of Saba qtagin in 1101), carried his 
army into India ^rtd took Benards; and 
died A. D. 1205, hia enlpire was divided 
amongst Ids favont^itds and his freed men, 
and Afghanistan fell to the share of Kldoii. 
Eldoz was sOori dispoiled of it by a prinde of 
Kharisra, whose successor Jelal-nd-Uiii, was 
Compelled td yield it to Jdnghis Khan. 

GOUR, called also Liicknoiif.i, the ancient 
capital of Bengal, and its territory supposed 
to be the Gangia regia of Ptolemy. It stood 
On the left bank of tlie Ganges, on a stone em¬ 
bankment about 26 miles below Rajmahal. 
It was the Capital of Bengal 7^10 years 
before Christ, atid was repaired and beauti¬ 
fied byAkbar, who gave it the name of Jan- 
natsbad, which name is still born by a part 
of the circar in which it was situated. Ac¬ 
cording to Fdrishta’s adedunt, the unwhole¬ 
someness of its air about the middle of the 
sixteenth century oddasioued it to bo de¬ 
serted soon after; and the seat of govei'n- 
tnenfc was removed to TondMi or Tarirah, a 
few miles higher up the river,—^then to Raj- 
mahal. Three causes however, viz : the re¬ 
moval of the capital, the desertion of its old 
bed by the Ganges, and the unwholesomenoss 
of the I'egion have contributed to turn Gour 
into a wilderness. No part of the Site of 
ancient Gour is nearer to the present bank of 
the Ganges, than four miles and a half, and 
Some parts of it, whicli were oi‘iginally washed 
bythut river, are now 12 miles from it. 'faking 
the extent of the ruins of Gour at the most 
reasonable caIculd;tiort, it is not less than 15 
miles in length (extending along the old 
bank of the Ganges), and from two to three 
in breadth. The rulers of Bengal, capital, 
Kanauj or Gour ? who have bedn identified 
as the first, were the family of Bhupala. 
Abu’l Fazl, however, enumerates three dynas¬ 
ties as prior to this family. The first of the 
Vaidya rajas, was Sukh Sen, in A. D. 1063. 
Its last hindu king was Lakshmanan. He had 
been placed on the throne in infancy, and 
daring hia long reign had been a just and 
liberal ruler. In A. D» 1203, Bengal was 
overrun by Bakhtiar, a general of Maho¬ 
med Gori and the last hindu king escaped 
to Orissa; Gour is also, by many, supposed to 
have been founded by one of the physician 
dynasty of Bengal, nob long before the 
mahomedan invasion ; though Dow and Ren- 
nel state that it was the capital of Bengal 
?30 years before Christ— T^r, of Hind., Vol. 
Ii p 1)4. EmnelVo Mettwir, p. 55. Priiifep's 
by TAowtasj p. 272» 


GOUR BRABEMAN. 

I GOUR. Bos gaurus ; See Bos, Bovided, 

I Mammalia. 

GOUR, A river 11 miles from Jubbul- 
poor. 

GAURA or Goura. Sanadrit pilndits, of 
old, divided the dolloquial languages of 
India into two classes, eadh containing five 
dialects, denonlinated respectively, the five 
Ganra and the five Dravida. By the ternl 
Gaiira or Ganda, are meant the Bhasha or 
Pracrifc or spoken tongues in northern 
India, sonle old onds of which have since 
ceased to be spoken, or have nlefged into 
others. At pi*eserit the languages which 
may he considered Gaura are Bengali, 
Hindi with its neighbour the Hindustanij 
Panjabi, Gujarathi, Marathi, aiid the lan^ 
guages of Kashmir and Nepalj altogethei* 
nine. The pundits riamed the five Di’avidaot* 
Dravira, viit., IVdinga, Sarnatika, Mahra- 
tha, Gurjara, and Dravira or Tamil proper, 
but, at present, Dr. Caldwell displaces the 
Gurjara or Giljarathi, and the Marathi, and 
considers the Dravida proper or Tamil, the 
Teliiiga, Talunga, or 'Teliiga, and the Kar¬ 
nataka, Kannada or Canarese, to bo the 
thi‘ee principal languages of the Dravidian 
family, and he adds thereto the Malayalam, 
the Tulu, and the uncultivated Tiida, Kota, 
Gond and Ku, altogether nine DraVidian oi* 
Tamulian tongues. The Goilr alphabet is the 
immediate parent of the modern Bengali, and 
it is to be seen in the ancient inscriptions at 
Budd’lia Gaya ill the Nag Arjuna cave also 
in an insoriptioti from Bhubaneswar in Orissa 
and in one from Brahmeswar in Cuttack.— 
Di\ O'fldweirs ComparaiivG Grammar. See 
Abhaya, Deva, India. Inscriptions. 

GOURAHUR. An obscure tribe of Raj¬ 
puts in Saheswan, Gungeree, Pucblunah, 
Budurea and Bilram, on the borders of 
Budaon and Aligurh.— Elliot. 

GOURAMY, the Osphromenus olfax, 
Comm, an excellent fresh water fish, of 
China,grows to lbs. 20 in weight, has been 
introduced into Bengal, Md,dras, Neilgher- 
vies, Australia, Mauritius, Cayenne. It is 
esteemed of more delicate flavour than the 
salmon or turbot. 

GOURA-NEBOO. Beng. Citrus berga- 
inla (a species.) 

GOUR BRAPIMAN, one of the ten tribes 
of brahmans. They state that they came 
from Gour in Bengal^ but there is much im¬ 
probability in the story. There dan be little 
doubt of Canoujea brahmans emigrating on 
the invitation of Adiswara, ft’Oitt Canouj tb 
Bengal; we therefore, cannot account for the 
whole tribe of Gour brahmans not only leaV-^t 
ing their native seats, but crossing througfi 
the country of the Canoojeaj and dwelling^ 



GOURI. 

on the other side of them. If they emigvat* 
ed in or about the time of the Pandawa^ 
as universal local tradition would induce us 
to suppose, it would lead to the inference 
that the Canoujea are a more modern race. 
The Gour brahman appear in general a more 
ignorant race than the Canoujea brahman, and 
can seldom be got to give an intelligible 
account of their own sub-divisions, but it 
may be gathered that they amount to the 
number of forty-two. The most noted tribes 
of Gour brahmins are the Adh Gour, Joogad 
Gour, Kytt’h hul Gour,Goognr Gour, Dhurum 
Gour and Sidh Gour.— Elliot Supp. Gloss, 

GOURD. Eng. Kikium, Au. Gourd is 
a term, like that of melon, and pumpkin, 
applied as a suffix to the fruits of species of 
the natural order Oucurbitacese or Gourd 
tribe and of the genera Oucurbita, Cucumis 
and Lagenaria. 

Cucumis mclo, is the melon Bcnincasa 
cerifera, is the pumpkin or white gourd. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, is the bottle gourd 
or white pumpkin. 

Tricosanthes anguina, is the snake gourd. 

Cucumus sativa, the cucumber. 

Cucurbita maxima, is the scjuash gourd or 
red gourd. 

Cucurbita aurantia, is the orange gourd. 

Cucurbita ovifera, is the vegetable mar¬ 
row. 

The wild Gourd of 2 Kings iv and 39, 
is the bitter cucumber, Citrullus colocyn- 
this,— Voigt p. 58-59, 

GOURD OIL. See Oils, 

GOUREA. See Inscriptions, p. 300. 

GOUR-GIA, Pers. Andropogon sohee- 
nanthus. l/inn. 

GOURHA RAJ. See Inscriptions, p. 390. 

GOURI A. Sans. White, or light yel¬ 
low : from gonra, 

GOURI- A forest in which Parvati and 
Siva wore surprised by the Rishi. See Uma. 

GOURI, in hindu mythology the goddess 
of abundance, and is called Isa, also Isani or 
Parvati, also Laki^hmi and corresponds to 
the Ceres of Greece. Her festival relates 
to the Bassant or spring, the vernal equinox. 
An image is made of earth, barley is 
sown and by watering and artificial heat 
is made to grow. In Rajputanali beau¬ 
tiful girls carry the idol and bathe it 
in the water, and return with it to the 
palace. The festival resembles that of the 
Egyptian Diana, at Bubastis, and of Isis 
at Busiris within the Delta of the Kile. 
During the festival, Iswara yields to his con¬ 
sort Gouri, and occupies an niiimportant 
jposition near her at the waters edge, meanly 
clad, smoking intoxicating herbs, and, 
Whether by accident or design, holding the 


GOUR RAJPUT, 

fitalk of an onion in full blossom as a mace 
or clnb, a plant regarded by some of the 
Egyptians with veneration, but held by the 
hindus generally in detestation: and why 
the hindus should on such an occasion thus 
degrade Iswara is not apparent. Gangori, 
is a hindu festival sacred to the goddess 
Gouri about the beginning of Septemberj 
on the 7th of Bhadrapad when Parvati 
is worshipped as a tender maiden- It 
lasts three days. Col. Tpd remarks that by 
the prefix of Ganga (the river) to Gouri, 
the Qangor festival is evidently one, essen¬ 
tially sacred to a river goddess, affording 
pi'oof of the common origin qf the rites of 
the Isis of Egypt and India. The Rajputs 
term a preceding festival the Ahairea or 
Muhoorat ka shikar in which the nobles hunt 
the wild bo:n-.— Todi's Rujasthany Vol. I. p. 
575. See Ganri. 

GOURI-SANKAR. A hindoo idol, ip 
which the god Siva is represented in a sit- 
ing posture, with Parvati sitting on his 
knee, the bull Nandi at his feet and the Sinba 
or lion at hers. See Gouri j Burabur, Uma, 

GOURINE, A sub-family of birds of tb^ 
Order Gemitores, which may bp shown thus : 

OuDER IV,—Gopiitoros or Pigeons. 

Fam. Columbidae. 

TreroninsB 6 gen. 3 Bub-gen. 23 sp. 
3 Toria j 8 Treron j 3 Sphenocercus, 4 Ptilinopus 
Carpopliagus. 

Sub-fam. Columbina?, 7 gon. 2|. sp. ^ Alsocomu^; 
3 Palumbus; 2 Columba; 4 Macropygiaj 2 Geopili^ j 
7 Turfcnr j 1 Oialoophaps. 

Suh-fam, Gourina3 ; 1 gen. 1 Bp. viz., 1 Calsenas 
Nicobar ica 

GOURKANI. The name of the tribe to 
which Timur belonged, also mirza 
Baber and his descendanls Ferrier, History 
of Afghans i p. 71 . 

GOUR-KAYET. One of the twelve sub¬ 
divisions of the Kayet race they are chiefly 
to be found in Bengal. Elliot^ Supp. Gloss* 

GOUROOA also Gaurua, an inferior class 
of Rajpoots in Rehur and Nugeena of Bij- 
nore, Iradatnugur of Agra; and Suhar 
Shergarb, and Huj^oor Tahseel of Muttra. 
Elliot Supp). Gloss. 

GOUR RAJPUT. One of the Chat^es 
kula or 36 clans of royal raj poo ts. Accord¬ 
ing to Colonel Tod, (Vol.. I, p. 115), the an¬ 
cient kings of Bengal were of this race, and 
gave their name to the capital Luk’hnoute. 
'Phere are several of this clan in the N. W. 
Provinces of India, Colonel Tod gives the 
names of five Sak^ha of Gour, which do not 
at all correspond with those known in th 0 
N. W. Provinces, where they are divided 
into three classes called Bhnt Gonr, Bamnn 
Gour, and Chumar Gour. Elliot Supfp* Glps^, 



GOVARDHAN. 

OOUR TAG A, an imporfanfc tribe of 
brabminical descent, in tlie North West of 
India, extending over a great part of Upper 
Rolulcand, the Upper I)oab, and the Delhi 
Territory. They state tliat they were in¬ 
vited from Bengal to the N. W. Provinces 
by raja Janamejaya for the purpose of 
exterminating snakes; which fjible, tio 
doubt veils, under an allegorical type, the 
important historical facit, that the serpents, 
for whose annihilation so much trouble was 
taken, were Takshao — Qoytliian buddhists. 
Elliot^ Si^pp. Qlos. 

GOU'Lh The following prescription has 
been found very successful in gout : prp- 
peded b}" a warm purgative or two the 
laedicine may be begun witli and continued 
for somo weeks after the attacks.— Up. Pulv. 
Guiaci. Potass Bronipi. ^Magnes Carbon aa 
gr. viii. One powder to bo taken three times 
a day before meals.— 0. M. D. 

' GQUTUM RAJPOQTS, once a very pow¬ 
erful clan in the Lowei’ Doab of Hindostan. 
The class is now usually rated amongst the 
Pliunderbuns; but they are not considered as 
holding a place amongst the 3G royal r£},ces. 

GOVA* Tkl. Ggatteria cerp,soides. 
GOVA GDTTU Tm^. Species of Tri- 
phodesda. 

GOVAPA, Sans. Tallow. 

GOUSSKE. See IJoutouktow. 

GOVARDHAN, a mountain which the 
yadu race worshipped. It is celebrated in 
Indian poetry and is sfill a great place of 
hindu pilgrimage. Nothing ies.s than that 
it is the personification of Krislina himself 
is the opinion in which Goverdhun is held 
hyhis followers. Devout votaries, perform the 
pircuit of the mount, by going ropnd its 
base prostyating thernselyes at each step on 
the way, and marking the space covered by 
their bodies. This is a vow or penance, 
which pan he completed oply in several 
years and one devotee has been hpard of 
who had been able to go round but half the 
mountain in seven years. No hindu dayes 
to bring home any stone from Goverdhun ; 
it is said to be endued with life. The 
Luka-I/uki or Hide-aneJ-Seek tank^ near 
Goverdhun, speaks of the early age of that 
game a^^ong the hindps, haying bepn pjayed 
by Krishna with the Gopini. 

The mountain Goverdhun is fabled fo 
have been reared by Krishna. 

Chitra llatlias Bmil’d j and, warbling in a spfter 
mode, 

Sang the red light’ning, hail, and whelming rain, 

O’er G’ocul green and Vraja’a nymph-lov’d plain 
By ludra hurl'd, whose altars ne’er had glow’d, 

Since infant Krishna rul’d the ruetick train 

thxill’d with teryor—Them the heavenly child, 

m 


GOVINDA, 

Gall’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d, 

Then with one finger rear’d the vast Goverdhon, 

Beneath whose rocky burden 

On pastures dry the maids and herdsmen trod: 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier God ; 

—Sir W. Jones's Hymns to Indra^ Vol. Xlfl, 
p. 274 . T/. of Ifind., Vol. II, p. 114, 115. 
See Krishna, Trjpati. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL, one rules Bri- 
fish India, with 2 Governors of Madras, and 
Bombay ; 3 Lieutenant Governors of Bengal, 
N. W. Provinces or Agra, and the Punjab, 
and its dependencies. 4 Chief Cornmissioiir 
ers, Oudh, Central Provipces, Burrn«ah, Sind 
and Hyderabad, Assigned Territorie.s; 1 
Commis.sioner of Mysore; 2 Residents of 
Hyderabad and Nepaul; 2 Agents to Go- 
yernor General for Rsjpatnnah and Indore. 
A Governor General rules tlie Portuguese 
po.s.se.ssions of India ; another Governor 
General, rules the Dutch East Indies, known 
as the Netherland po.sscssions in India; the 
Spanish East Indies in the Philippians have 
another Governor General, and tiie French 
Possessions in India have a Governor. 

GOVJLA- Tel. Aristolocliia Indica.-- 
Linn. 

GOVIND. The tenth Guru of the Sikhs, 
from Nanuk. He trained them as soldiers. 

GOVINDA. Sans, from go, a cow, and 
vid, to share out. 

GOVINDA., Gopala, and Gokala, are 
names of Krislinu, derived from his pastoral 
avocation of herdsman, from go, a cow. Gopir 
nath husband or lord of the Gopi is derived 
from hi.s association with the Gopi herd 
women. Jyadeva, Jyad the bard of the Yadiy 
race, in tlie opening of “ the songg} of Govin- 
da,” says “ if thy soul be delighted with the 
remembrance of Heri, or sensible to the 
raptures pf loye, listen to the voice of 
Jyadeva, whose notes are both sweet and 
brilliant ” Jyadeva opens the firsf interview 
of Krishna and Ra.iha with an animated 
description of a niglxt in the rainy season, 
in which Heri or K^’ishna is represented as a 
wanderer, and Radha,daughter of the shepherd 
Nanda, is sent to offer hiny shelter in their 
cot. Napda thus speaks to Radha : ‘ The 

firmament is obscured by clouds, the woodr 
lands are black with tamala trees; that 
youth who roves in the forest will he fearful 
in the gloom of night; go my daughter, 
bring the wanderer to my rusljc mansion.’ 
Snell was the command of Nanda the 
herdsman, and hence arose the love of 
Radha and Madhava-” The poet proceeds 
to apostrophize Heri, which the hindu bard 
terms Rupaca, or personal description. 

“ Oh thou who reolinest on the bosom of 
Camala, whose ears fiamp with gems, p.nd 



vrhmi^ lopka ute embellished with ejlvan 
Bowers; thou, from whom the day-star 
derived his effalgenoe, who slewesfc the 
venom-breathing Caliya, who beamist like a 
sun on the tribe of Yadu, that flonrished like 
ft lotus; thou, who sittest on the plumage of 
Ghiruda, who sippest nectar from the radiant 
lips of Pedma as the fluttering chacora 
* drinks the moon-boaras; be victorious, 0 
Heri .’'—MalaoMs Ornfral Ittdia, Vol. II, 
p. 236. 

GOVINDA CHANDRA. See InscFip- 
tions, p. 391. 

GOVINDA RAJA. See Inscriptions, 
pp. 383, 390. 

GOYINDH SINHI. See Hindoo. Siklis. 
GOWDT, a name for the fish cajled the 
Sword Dragonet, a species of Callioiiymus. 
GOWGTRD. Pers vSulphur. 
^GOWHATTY, a town in Assam, 315 
miles from Calcutta, it is on the left bank 
of the Brahmaputra river in long. 01 ^ 40’ 
E., andlat. ‘26° 20’ N., and is 130 feet above 
the sea level. 

GOWLA Gnz. Hind. Tam. A brown 
coloured seed, about the size of and having 
much the same appearance as the coriander 
seed, but more oval. They have a pleasant, 
subaromatic nnd mucilaginous taste; and 
arc considered by native practitioners as cor¬ 
dial and stomachic. They are imported into 
Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and are dis¬ 
tinguished in the bazaars eifclier witli or 
without husks.— Fmlhier. 

GOWl^fUTTEE, a river near Bageswur 
in Almorah. 

GO WR AN DEE, a town in Manbhoom. 
GOWRIPHAL. Duk. Hind. Kubus lasio. 
carpus. Rubiis Indicus. 

GOWR-GIA ? PeRvS. Lemon grass. 
GOWTUM. See Nvaya 
GOW-ZABAN. Guz. Hind Prrs. 
IJart’s oar, literally, Cow's tongue 

QOYOSOO, JaP/.nuse, a Custom-house 
or Town-hall: where all foreigners trans- | 
act business and see Japanese officials. 

GRA See Bodo. 

GRACBMOUNT, iu Lat. 30 ® ‘27’ C; N- 
and L, 78 9 3^*0 E, in Garhwal, near the 
sanitarium of Massuri, at tlie cistern of Ge¬ 
neral Sir Andrew Waugh’s barometer is 
6,690 feet, above the sea, and at the ciatem 
of the barometer at Mary Villa, near Grace- 
mount is 6,715 feet Q, T. S, Schlagontweit, 

GRACILLARIA COPFIPOLIELLA. The | 
larva of this mines the coffee leaves, it 
is very common but of no importance to the 
planter. 

.GBAOILLABIA LIOHENOIDB?. Gre^ \ 



i*ucu8 lichenoides, ^ Ifeh^aoiy 

Turner. desr 

„ amylaceus O’Shaugh. SphserococonB liche¬ 
noides, 

Coylon Moss, Eng. Plooaria Candida, ffRRs, 
Edible Soa weed, „ ^lonsse de peylop. Fit. 

A small and delicate fuens, well known 
for the amylaceous properties it 
and the large proportion of true starch it 
furnishes. The fronds aro Aliform; the 
filaments much branched, and of a ligSt 
purple color. It grows abundantly in the 
large lake or back-water which extends be¬ 
tween Putlam and Calpcntyr, Ceylon. It is 
collected bv the natives principally during 
the south-west monsoon, when it becomes 
separated by the agitation of the water. The 
ruo‘5S IS spread on mats and dried in the sun 
for two or three days. It is then washed 
several times in fresh water, and again ex¬ 
posed to the snn, which bleaches it, after 
w'hich it is collected in heaps for exportation. 
100 grains weight yielded the following pro¬ 
portions :— ^ 

Vegetable jolly, ■ .51*.'>0 Gum, - • 4*00 

True starch, - - 15 00 Siilplinte and phoa- 

Tju^ueous fibre, - 18 00 phate of lime, - 1'08 

Sulphate aikI mg- -- 

riafce of soda, - 6*50 Totaji. 99*00 

—with a trace of wax and iron. For a de¬ 

coction of Ceylon moss, take Ceylon moss 
ground to fine powder two drachm'^, water 
one quart, boil for twenty minutes, strain 
through muslin. By increasing the propor¬ 
tion of the ground moss to half an ounce, the 
filtered solution on cooling becomes a firm 
[jelly, which when flavoured by cinnamon or 
lemon peel, sugar and a little wine, is an ex¬ 
cellent article of light food for sick children, 
and convalescents. The whole thullus of 
this one of the Algpp is sometimes imported 
froiu Ceylon and the Indies and uhed 
in Britain for dressing silk goods.— Beng, 
FJutr. p. 276. See Plocaria, Cey)on Moss, 
Fucus, Edible Sea-Weed. 

GRACILLARIA TENAX. 

Fuciis spiuosus, Linn. Qigartiiia teuax 

„ tenax. Tuiin^r. Gracillaiia spihosa. 

Kupbeiima spinoso, 

AgRr-Agoj’, Malay. Bnluug, .Iav, 

Karang, Dongi Dongi, Maca8.bar. 

Sajor-karaug, „ 

Gracillaria tenax one of the Alg^, of the 
Order Rhodymeniaceoa seems to have as sync- 
nims, Gigav^ina spinosa also Grucdlaria tenax 
also Fucus tenax pf Turner. Mr. Williamfi 
and the Honorable Mv. Morrison say of the 
Gigartina tenax, that the Chinese people 
collect this sea-weed on the coast to a great 
extent, using it for food, and also in the 
arts, affording an excellent material for . 
glues and YarnisKes. It is boiled 
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GBAEN. GRAHILOTB. 


tKe transparent glue obtained is brnsbed 
upon a porous kind of paper called 
“sbachi” which it renders nearly trans¬ 
parent. It is also used as a si/.e for stiffen¬ 
ing silks and gauze, and extensively employ¬ 
ed id the manufacture of lanterns and in the 
preparation of paper for lattices and windows. 
This and other kinds of fuci are boiled down 
to a jelly by the islanders on the south and 
extensively need for food, ( WiUlams^ 
p. 2*75.) The Honorable Mr. Morrison 
says Gracillaria ten ax is the Fucus 
tenax of Turner; about 27,000 lbs. are 
annually imported into Canton, from the I 
provinces of Fokien and Tchi*Kiang, and 
sold for 6d. to 8^2. the pound. The Cliinose 
make it the basis of an excellent glue and 
varnish, and employ it chiefly in the manu¬ 
facture of lanterns, to strengthen or varnish 
the paper and sometimes to thicken or give 
a gloss to silks or gauze. Mr. Neill thinks 
that the gummy substance called Chin-ohou, 
or bal-tsai, in China and Japan may be com¬ 
posed of this substance. Windows made of 
slips of bamboos and crossed diagonally, 
have frequently their interstices wholly filled 
with the transparent hai-tsai glue. Mr. 
Niell, WilliainSy Middle Kingdom p. 275, 
Hon/hie Mr, Morrison^s Com^yendious Sum^ 
ma/ry, See Alg®, Agar-Agar, Eucheum^; 
Glue ; Fucus ; Plecaria. 

GRAOULA. A genua of birds of the 
sub-family Graculinee of which there are 
four species, the G. religiosa Linn, being 
that best known from its facility in learning 
to speak. 

GRACULA RELIGTOSA. Linn. 

>lina, Hind, 1 Mancho, Jav, 

Beo, Jav. I Teoou'^, Sumat. 

Found in Java, Sumatra and the Great 
Eastern Islands. It is easily domesticated, 
and learns to whistle and talk aiid imitate 
human speech with greater facility than any 
other bird. Eng. Gyo, See Birds. 

GRACULlN-iE. A Sub-family of birds 
cpntaining 10 gen. 27 sp. viz., 4 Graciila, 
1 Ampeliceps, 3 Acridotheres, 4 Sturnus, 
1 PsarogloBsa; 9 Sturnia, 2 Calornis *, 

1 Pastoz; 1 Enodes ; 1 Mina. See Bird.'j. 

GRACULUS, a genus of birds of the 
Earn. Pelioauidce, in which family a,ve 5 gen. 
12 sp. viz., 2 Phoeton, 3 Sula, 3 Peleoanus, 
4 Graoulus, 1 Plotus. 

GRADlirL^ Dijk. Entada pusaetha, D, C. 

GR^CO - BACTRIANS. See Khutri. 
Rajpoots. Greeks in Asia. 

GRAEN or Grane, also Quade, the Gerra 
of Pliny,in lat.29® 23’N.,long. 47° B., 

is inhabited by Arabs. It is on the west 
Bide of the Persian Gulf, and carries on 
trade with the Bed Sea, Sind, Guzerat and 
the west coast of India.—/forabwrpA, 


GRAHA. Sans. The planets. A move- 
able point in the heavens. In hiudu* 
astronomy the planets have etch a great 
number of names, or epithets; many of 
which are to this day unknown to 
Europeans. The following, however, are 
known to every Indian, because they 
serve to give a name to the seven days 
of the week; Ravi, or Surya, the Sun. 
Chandra, or Soma, the Moon. Mangala, 
or Ciija, Mars. Badba, Mercury. Cum, 
or Vrihaspati, Jupiter. Sacra, or Bhrigu, 
Venus. Saiii, or Saturn. Besides these, 
the hindu astronomers consider Rahu, the 
Moon’s a.scending and Ketu her descending 
Nodes, as obscure planets, which occasion 
the Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. Grab a, 
when the terms Madhya and Sphiita are 
prefixed to it, signifies the mean, and 
apparent place of the planet in the hindu 
sidereal, or fixed zodiac. Graha laghava is 
the name of a treatise on Astronomy, written 
about the 4657th year of the Cali yug ( A, 
D. 1555 The Graha, or planets ofthehindus 
are sometimes worshipped together, and at 
others separately ; Surya or Ravi, the sun ; 
Soma or Chandra, the moon, Mungula, Budh, 
Vrihaspati, Sukra, Shuni or Sani, Rahu, and 
Ketu.— Cole. Myth. Hind. jp. 38. l{ala Stinhita 
Warren. 

GRAHAM, Dr. Robert, a botanist, who 
described Dr. Wa1lioh’sLeguminosa3. Auth ^ 
of a Catalogue of the plants growing in Bom¬ 
bay and its vicinity, published in 1830, but 
it has unfortunately been of little use, owing 
to the absence of descriptions rendering it 
impossible to identify in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner the species referred to He died at an 
early ago in India, and is buried at Candallah, 
in the Deccan .—Hooher f. et Th. 

GRAHA PAKIVRITHI. Sans. An ac¬ 
count of time used by the inhabitants of 
the Southern Provinces of the Peninsula of 
India. It consists of a cycle of 90 Solar 
Sidereal years of 365d. 15g. 31v. 30p. In¬ 
dian, or 365d. 6h. 12' 36" European time. 
Its epoch is A. A. C. 24, and it is construct¬ 
ed of the sum of the products of revolu¬ 
tions of Mars (15) Mercury (22) Jupiter 
(11) Venus (5) Saturn (9) and Sun (1^ 
GRAHAST-ASRAMAM. See Hindu. 
GRAHILOTB or Gehlote, a rajput 
tribe of the Sooryavansi, the chief of which 
is the rana, Lord of Cheetore. By univer¬ 
sal consent, as well us by the gotra of this 
race, its princes are admitted to be the 
direct descendants of Rama, of the solar 
line. A pedigree is deduced from him, and 
connected with Soomitra, thd last prinoa 
mentioned in the genealogy of the PooranaSi 
— Tod/a Boyaathm, Vol. I, p. 82, 
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(3 tliLLATOfilSS. 

Grains, a kind of liarpoon in use on 
board of ships for striking the larger fish. 

GRAINS DB NAVBTTE. Fb. Rape 
seed. 

G'RAINSS DE ANIS. Fb. Aniseed 

GRAIN-PITS or trenches for storing 
grains are selected in elevated dry spots. 
Their siise being according to the nature 
of the soil. All the preparation they 
undergo is the incineration of certain vege¬ 
table substances, and lining the sides and 
bottom with wheat and barley stubble. 
The grain is tjien deposited in the pit, 
covered over with straw, and a terrace of 
earth about eighteen inches in height, and 
pnijecting in front bej^ond the orifice of the 
pit, is raised oVer it. This is secured with a 
coating of clay and cow-dung, which re¬ 
sists the ordinary rai»is, but is renewed as 
the torrents injure it. Gi'aiu can be kept 
in these for years without injury. 

GRAINS OF PARAUiSS, ate small 
fruits produced by species of Amomum, the 
Amornum Graiia Paradisi Linnemes^ and 
Agrandifiorum, tSmith. Eng, Cgc. 

GRALLATORES or Waders, an order of 
birds as under: 

a. Tribe', Pressitustres. 

Fam. Otidie, Otis and 3 subi"eti,4 sp. viz. 1 Houi. 
bata; 1* Eupodutis ; 2Eyplieoti(it'S-. 

b, Iiicerta^ eedes. 

Fam. Glarcolidai, 1 gen. 2 sp. Viz. 2 Glai’eola 
orientalis, laetca. 

F.\.m. Charadriadne. 

Cni'soriina?, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. I Ciirso- 
rius Coi'Omandeliciis, 1 Macrotarsius bitorr|uatus. 

Svh\Mm. Esacinie, 2 gon. 2 sp. viz. I Esacus j 
1 CEdiCireuius. 

Sub-Jam. Vanellinse, 4 gen. fj yp. viz. 1 Hoplop- 
terus; 1 Sarciopburns ; 3 Lubivaueilus. 

Sub-fum, Charadriiia?, 2 gen. 2 sub-gen. 10 sp. 

1 Squatarolaj 2 Chai’adrius ; 1 Eudromias, (i Hiati- 
cula. 

Fam. Ohionida), 1 gen. 1 sp. 1 Ha3matopUs ostra- 
le/fus. 

Fam. Recurvirostritho, 2 gen. 3 sp. 2 Hiinantopus; 

1 llecurvirrjstra avocotta. 

Fam. ScolopAcida3, 16 gen. 32 sp. viz. Ibidorhyn- 
chus ; 4 Tetanus ; 'dActitisj 6 Tringa; 1 Terekia; 

2 Limosa, 2 Nutminiusj 1 Eurinorhynchus ; I Ca- 
lidris; I PhilonTichus; 1 Strepailasj 1 PhalaropiiB; 
1 Scolopax; 1 Macrorliatnp)lus j 6 Galiinago^ 
1 Rhynchsca. 

FAMi Palame4eid£E>. 

Parrinse, 2 gen. 2 sp. Viz. 1 Metopidius; 
1 Hydrophflsianus. 

FaM. Gruida?, I gen. 1 sub^gen. 3 sp. Viz. 2 Gru« s 
1 Anthropoidos. 

«. Cultirostresi 

tPlm Ardeade^.. 


GEAtLAtOftiS. 

Sui-fam- Tantalinos ;6 gen. 7 ep. to. 1 Falcinellns t 
1 Geronticus j 1 Threskioruis ; 2 Tantalus j 1 Pla* 
talea; 1 Anastonius; 

d. Incertoe Sedes. 

I Gen. Dromas ardeola. 

Sxib-fam, Ciconinae ; 3 gen. 6 sp. viz*, Mycteriaj 
Ciconia j 2 Lcptoptilos. 

^wb-fam. Ardeina), 1 gen* 7 sub gen. 19 sp 4 Ar- 
dea; 6 Herodia, I Butorides; 1 Ardcola; 1 NyCti* 
corax ; I Tigrisoma; 1 Botaurus; 4 Ardetta. 

e. Tribe Macrodactyloe. 

Fam. Rallidao, 7 gon. 15 sp. viz. 1 PorpbynO; 

1 Gallicrex ; 8 Porzaiia; 1 Orbygdmetra} 3 Rallnsj 
1 Gallinula ; 1 Fulica 

Many of tliese are migratory aud come 
annually into India across the Himalaya. 
Mr. Hodgson says the Grallatorial and Na¬ 
tatorial birds begin to arrive in Nepatil front 
the North, towards the close of August, and 
continue arriving till the middle of Septem* 
her. The first to appear are the common 
snipe, and jack snipe, and Rhynchoea; next, 
the Scolopaceous waders (except the wood¬ 
cock ',) next, the great birds of the heron, 
and stork, and crane families; then, the 
Natatgres; and lastly, the wood-cooks, 
which do not reach Nepaul till November. 
The time of the re-appearance of these birds, 
from the South is the beginning of March 5 
and they go on arriving till the middle of 
May. The first which thus return to Nepaul 
are the snipes; then come the teal and ducks', 
then the large Natatores; and lastly, the 
gi^at cranes and storks. The Gralktores 
which visit Nepaul, or pass over it, are much 
mure numerous than the Natatores ; the 
wild' swan was only once seen in Nepaul 
in the mid winter of 1828, when the 
apparition suggested a new version of the 
well known hexameter.— 

‘ Kara avis in terns, alhoque siinlllinia oyghOk' 
None of the Natatores stay in Nepaul be^ 
yond a week or two, in autumn, (when the 
rice fields tempt them) or beyond a few days, 
in spring, except the teal, the widgeon, and 
the coot, which remain for the whole season, 
upon some few tanks Whoso sanctity pre* 
eludes all molestation of them. There are 
cormorants throughout the season upon the 
larger rivers within the mountains; but 
none ever halt in the Valley, beyond.a day 
or two: for so long, however, both they and 
pelicans may be seen, occasionally, on the 
banks just mentioned. 

The Lariis and Sterna are birds wbioh 
Usually affect the high seas,—but Mr. Hodg¬ 
son had killed both the red-legged Gull, and 
a genuine pelagic Tern, in the valloy of 
Nepaul. But so had he fishing Eagles; and 
in truth he adds, who shall limit the wan* 
derings of these long-winged birds of the 
etherial expanse ? See Migration of bird9% 



GRAMINACEiB. 

&RAMA PERAVBRTICTJM. Tam. A 
village senate or council which ruled the 
village republics of India prior to the in¬ 
troduction of the present systeni. 

GRAMINAGE.ZB, of Lindley’s Nat. Sys- 
iem, or the grass tribe of plants, is the Pani- 
cacese of other authors, a very important 
xiatural order of Endogenous plants the Indian 
Species of which are arranged as under— 

Ai PhalareoB, Gen. 2 Phalaris j 2 Holciis j 1 Hie’ro- 
oblda. 

B. Panicece, Gen. 2 Paspalum j 6 Holopiis > 
1 Coridoaohloa} 1 Urochloj 85 Panicum ; 3 Oplis" 
menus; 1 Stenotaphrum; 1 Trochys; 2 Penicillaria» 
5t Pdnnisetum ; 2Cencbru3 ; iSotaria; 1 Ratzebiu-^^ia- 

0. SacchareoR; 4 Sorghum ; 2 Chi 7 S(^pogon ; 1 Im- 
peraba ; lOSaocharum; 1 Batratlioruni; 1 Lipeo- 
cereis ; 1 Hetoropogon; 3 Spodiopogon ; 1 Vossiaj 
18 Andropogdn ; 4 Anthisteria ; 2 Aplada. 

rl. liotthoiUce ; 2 Ischaimum; 1 Hemartliria; 

1 Thyridoatachyium ; 2 Opbiurns ; 2Euttbollia; 

2 Peltophorus ; 1 Oropetium ; 1 Zoysia. 

G. Olyr^oe ; 1 Zoa ; 6 Coix ; 3 Phloum ; 1 ITy- 
groryza j 1 Perotis ; 1 Cbsoturus ; 2 Polypogou j 
2 Sporobolus j 1 Gastridium; 2 Agrostis- 

H. StipeCB ; 1 Chaetaria. 

I. Onjzeoe ; 1 Oryza; 1 Potamochloa; 

K. Pappophorei^ i 1 Pommereulla; 1 Cbloris; 

2 Cynodon j l Miorocliloa ; 1 DactyldcLCuium; 

1 AracHdo ; 4 Eleusino; 1 Leptochloa. 

M; A'denecoi 1 Coryrephorus;" I DoBchampsia; 
fi Aria; 1 Lagurus; 1 Trisetum; 4 A vena. 

N. Arundinece j 1 Donax; 6 Ampliidonax. 

O. Tfiticae ; 6 Hordeum ; 1 Lolium ; 3 Triticutii; 
£.di)gilopa; 1 Secale ; 2 Elymus. 

P. Festuceoo; 20 Poa ; 4 Briza; 1 Melica; 1 Dac« 
tylis; I Lamarckia; 1 Cyuosurus ; 1 Brachypodium; 

3 Vulpia; 3 Peetuoa ; 6 Bromiis • 1 Voesha; 

^ Dendrodalaihiis j 4 Bambusa; 1 Coutotlleca; 

TheGratninaCece also styled the Grandnem, 
also the Panicaces0, comprehend many of the 
hiost valuable pasture plants, all those which 
yield corn, such as wheats barley, and 
ftiaize, the sugar-cJane, which yields su^arand 
the most fragrAnt of all plants in the form of 
Andrdpogons. Their strnCtilro is among 
the most simple of the perfect forms of vege¬ 
tation ; a stem Clothed with alternate leaves 
ivhose stalks are universally thin, and con- 
stitutingf as many sheaths to guard the 
young and rapidly gro'vVing shoots, a few 
Rudimentary leaves collected at the ends of 
the branches of inflorescence, and Consti¬ 
tuting flowers, a very small tiuhibcr of 
stamens, and A single seed enclosed in a thin 
J)erioarp, are all that nature provides to 
enable these plants to preserve their race 
And to distinguish their numerous kinds 
from One Another. Yet with such a simple 
AppaRatds^ many thousand species are so 
Ipreciflely Characterised that the. natural 
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order of grasses is pCrhAps, one of the easiest 
to study and arrange, provided the task be 
commenced upon right principles. The 
floral leaves, called glumes, paleea, and 
scales, ofler a prodigious number of different 
appearances, accox*ding to the manner^ in 
which they are combined or modified; and 
the iufloiescence, the number of stameiisj 
the textiire of the parts, or the relation of 
the sexes to each other, afford additional 
means by which the distinctive characters 
are varied. This is, no doubt, one of the! 
wise provisions of Providence by which 
man is enabled to distinguish the useful 
from the useless, the profitable frorri 
the unprofitable. For in no Class of 
plants IS it more necessary than in 
grasses to know HoW to choose between dif¬ 
ferent species. For instance, most grasses 
are saccharine And nutritious to cattle, but 
the species uflloleus, Promus, are a8 
frequently worthless. There is a great dif¬ 
ference between the value of grasses for 
pasture; certain kinds suit the meadows, 
others marshes, others uplaud fields, and 
others bleak and sterile hills, where they 
furnish valuable food for sheep; these kinds 
will not grow indiscriminately, or are nob 
equally suitable for different soils and situa¬ 
tions, and it is therefore essential for the 
htisbandinan that he should be capable of 
discriminating between them. Some indicate 
the quality of soil: the species of DactyJis, 
Ilolcus, and Broinus are inhabitants of ste¬ 
rile land ; the Festucm and Alopecuri of bet¬ 
ter soil: while various Pote and Cynosurus 
are found oidy in paSture-laiU of excellent 
quality. I’hb distribution ^of cultivated 
gras.sbs is however, determined not merely by 
climate but depends on the civilisation, in^ 
dustry, and traffic of the people, and often 
on historical events. VVifchin tlio northern 
polar circle agriculture is found only in a 
few plades. In Siberia grain reaches at the 
utmost only to GO", in the eastern parts 
scarcely above 55®, and in Kamtschatka 
there is no agritmlture even in the most 
southern parts (51®). The polar limit of 
agriculture on the north-west coast of Ame¬ 
rica AppeArs to be somewhat higher, for in 
the more southern possessions lately ceded 
by Rtissia to the United States, (67° 
to 62°) barley and rye come to matui’ity. 
Only in Europe, namely in Lapland, does 
the polar limit reach an unusually high 
latitude; Beyond this, dried fish, and her© 
and there potatoes, supply the place of grain. • 
The grains which extend farthest to the 
north in Europe are barley and oats. These, 
which in the milder climates are not used 
for bread) afford to the inhabitants of the 
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hbrthern parts of Norway and Swedenj of a 
part of Siberia and Scotland, their chief! 
vegetable nourishment. Rye is the next 
which comes associated with these. This 
is the.’ prevailing grain in a great part 
of the northern temperate zone, name¬ 
ly in the south of Sweden and Nor¬ 
way, Denmarkj and in all the lands bor¬ 
dering on the Baltic, and the north of 
Germany. In the latter another very 
nutritious grain, buckwlieatj is very fre¬ 
quently cultivated. In the zone where 
rye pretails wheat is generally to be 
found, barley being here chiefly cultivated 
for the manufacture of beer^ and oats sup¬ 
plying food for the horses: To these there 
follows a zone in Europe and Western Asia 
Vv'here rye disappears, and wheat almost ex¬ 
clusively furnishes broad; Tlie middle and 
the south of France, England, part of Scot¬ 
land, a part of Germany, Hungaryj the Cri¬ 
mea and Caucasus, also the lands of mid¬ 
dle Asia, where agriculture is followed, be¬ 
long to this zone. Here the vine is also 
found, wine supplants the use ofbeor, aurf 
barley is consequently less raised. Next 
comes a district where wlieat still abounds, 
but no longer exclusively furnishes bread, 
Hce and maize becoming frequent. To this 
55 orie belong Portugal, Spain, part of France 
on the Mediterranean, Italy and Greece, 
furtlier, the countries of the East, Persia, 
Northern India, Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, Bar¬ 
bary, and the Canary Islands ; in these latter 
countries however the culture of maize or 
vice towards the south is always more con¬ 
siderable, and in some of them several kinds 
of Sorghum (Doura) and Poa abyssiiiica 
Come to be added. In both these regions of 
heat, rye only occurs at a considerable ele¬ 
vation, oats however more seldom, and at 
last entirely disappear, barley affordilig food 
for horses and mules. Wlieat is cultivated 
to great heights in the Himalayaj it being 
one of the chief crops up to 9,500 feet on the 
Chenab, and occurring to 1,500 feet on the 
Sutlej, good to 11,500 feet, and grown to 
13,000 feet in Ladak. Zeamays grows up 
to 7,500, and 8,000 feet on the Chenab 
)and Ravi; Eleusine corocana is frequent Up 
to 6,000 and 7,000 feet, Hordeum is culti¬ 
vated on the Sutlej to 13,600 feet and 15,000 
feet, ond on the Chenab, and in Ladak and 
Lahoul at 8,000 and 14,500 feet. But even 
rice is abutidlahtly grown throughout the 
Siwalak Iract and up the valleys at an eleva¬ 
tion in places of 6,000 or even nearly 7,000 
feet. Paspaluiti at 6,000 fbet; and on the 
plains of India, many of these, wheat, ffor- 
^hum, barley, are cold weather crops. In 
the «eastern parts of the temperate zone 
of the old continent) in China and 
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Japani northern kinds of grain are Very 
unfrequent, and rice is found to pre«» 
dominate. The cause of this difference 
between the east and the west of the old con¬ 
tinent appears to be in the manners and pe-^ 
culiaHties of the people; In North America, 
wheat, and rye grow as in Europe, but morcJ 
sparingly. Maize is more reared in the 
western than in the old continent, and rice 
predomiiiatos in the southern provinces of 
the United States. In ihe torrid zone, maize 
predominates in America, rice in Asia; and 
both these grains in nearly equal quantity 
in Africa. The cause of this distribution is| 
without doubt, historical, for Asia is tlie na** 
tive country of rice, and America of maize. 
In some situations, especially in the iieigha 
bourhood of the tropics, wheat is also met 
with, but always subordinate to these other* 
kinds of grain. Besides rice and maize 
there are in the torrid'zone several kinds of 
grain as well as other plant^ which supply 
the inhabitants with food, either used along 
with them or entirely occupying tbeir place; 

Such are> in the new continent. Yams 
(T)ioscorea alata), the Maiiibot (Jatropha 
manihot), and' the Batatas (Convolvulus ba^ 
tatas), the root of wliich and the fruit of the 
Pisang (Banana musa ^ furnish universal 
articles of Ibod ; in the same zone in Africa* 
Doura Sorghum , Pisang, Manihot, Yams* 
and Arachis hypogma; in the East Indies 
and on the Indian Islands, Eleusine coracana, 
E. stvicta, Panicum j’rumentaceum, several 
Palms* and Cycadacete which produce the 
Sago, Pisang, Yams, Batatas, and the Bread 
Fruit (Artocjfcrpus indisa . In the islands 
of tlie South Sea, grain of every kind dis* 
appears, its place being supplied by the 
breadfruit tree, the Pisang, and Tacca pin-* 
iiatifida. In the tropical parts of Australia 
there is no agriculture, the inhabitants 
living on the produce of the sago, of Various 
palms, and some species of Arum. In the 
high lands of South America* there is a disr 
tribution similar to that of the degrees of 
latitude. Maize indeed grows to the height 
of 7,200 feet above the level of the sea, but 
only predominates between .3,000 and 6,000 
feet of elevation. Below 3,000 feet it is 
associated with the pisang and the above 
mentioned vegetables, while fi*om 6,000 to 
9,260 feet the European grains abound i 
wheat in the lower regions, rye and barley 
in tho higher, along with which Chenopen 
dium quino as a nutritious plant must also 
be enumerated. Potartoes alone are culti-* 
vated frotn 9,260 to 12*300^ feet. To the 
south of the tropic of Capricorn, wherever 
agriculture is practised, considerable re* 
semblance with the northern temperate zone 
may be observed; In the southern parts 
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bf Brazil, in Buenos Ayresj in Chili, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in the temperate 
zone of Australia, wheat predominates; 
barle^^j however; and tje make their appear- 
anOe in the southernmost paits of these 
countries And in Van Diemen’s Land. lu 
New Zealand the culture of wbont is said to 
have been tried with success, but the inha¬ 
bitants avail themselves of the Acrostic hum 
fnrcatum as the niain article of sustenance. 
Hence it appCafs that in respect of tile pre¬ 
dominating kinds of gLai!!, the earth may be 
divided into five grand divisions, or kingdoms 
—the kingdom of rice, of maize, of wlieat, of 
rye, and lastly, Of barley and oats. The first 
threb are the most extensive ; the maize has 
the greatest range ot temperature, but rice 
may be said to support the greatest number 
of the human race; (Schouw-^ in Jameson s 
EdMimjh Philosophinul Juimial April 1R25.) 

The number Of the tudian species are 
bitimated by Voigt at 1,300. The abundance 
of wholesome faDcula contained in the seeds 
of some species renders them peculiarly 
well adapted for the sustenance of man ; and 
if wheat, barley, rye, oats-, maize, rice, and 
guinea corn, are the kinds of cereal grasses 
nior§ commonly employed, it is bee-anse of 
Ibe large siSie of their grain compared witli 
that of other grasses; ibr the few which 
fere unwholesome in their natural state are 
Lolium temiilentnm, a common weed in 
inany parts of England, the effects of which 
fere undoubtedly injurious; Bromuspurgalis 
fend cathariiciis are said to be emetic and 
purgative; Bromus mollis is also unwhole- 
Bome, J'estuca quadridcntata is said to be 
poisonous; Molinia vUria is injurious to 
battle: and some other species are supposed 
to affect the milk of cows which graze lipon 
them. Among corn-plants of India not 
generally known may be mentioned Eleusine 
boracaua, Called natchnee ob the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, and Nagla Ragee, Or Maud, 
elsewhere in India; Setaria germanica, 
yieldiug German millet; fend Banicum fru- 
mentaceum. The tropical giUsses differ 
from the extra tropical ones by their greater 
feize, some like the bamboos, being fifty to 
feixty feet high; by their larger leaves; by 
their frequently separate sexCs, and by their 
Softer; more downy and elegant flowers. 
The value of grasses as fodder for cat¬ 
tle is hardly less than that of corn for 
human food. 'I’lie best fodder-grasses of 
teurope are usually dwarf species, or at least 
such as do not rise above four or five feet 
from the ground. The most esteemed are 
tiolium pei'enne, Phleum fend Festuca prar 
tensisy Uynosurus CristatUs feud various spe- 
ties Bofe aiid d\irferf J'estttCfev I'he fodder- 
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grasses of Brazil are of far more gigfettUe 
stature, and perfectly tender arid delicate. 
In Australia the favourite is Anthistiria aus¬ 
tralis, or Kangaroo Grass; in India, A. cilia- 
ta is also in request; but the most coipmoa 
Indian fodder-grass is Doorba, Doorwa, or 
Hurryalee (Oyhodon dactylon). Gama 
Grass (Tripsacum dactyloides) has a great 
reputation as fodder in Mexico; fend atten¬ 
tion lias lately been directed to the TussaC 
Grass of the Falklaiids (Festuca flabellata), 
a species forming tufts five or six feet high; 
and said to be unrivalled for its excellence 
fes food for cattle and horses. Sugar is a 
general product of grasses. It exists in 
great quantities in the Sugar-Cane (Sac- 
charum officiriarum). Maize so abounds in 
sugar, that its cultivation has been proposed 
in lieu of the siigap-cane. 0y6.) 

Among the grasses there arC both land 
and water, but no marine plants, and their 
limit is the utmost range of the vegetable 
kingdom; Indian species are as under: 

Boinwicnl, HindustCbni. 

Paspalum scrobiculaDuni.Kodu. 

Paiiicura miliaeeum, ...Chena-ghas, 

miiiaro, .Kuugoo. 

cornmutatuin. 

halopus,.JalgantUC. 

seLigerum, .. .BaragalgailtoC. 

coloiiutii,.S llama. 

frumeuuiceum, .Damra-sliama. 
ciliare, ... Alakur-jaleC. 

hirsutiim. 

Pencillaria npicata, .. .Bajra. 

Sorglmm vtilgare,... ...JoDar. 

,, BAccharatum, 

Chrygopodon acicularis. 

Saccharum spontraneum.Kash; 

ipeocircis serrara. 

Andropogon mar’tini. 

Anthistiria ciliata. 

Kottbollia glabra,.;. ...Biiksa. 

CJyuodon dactylon ...Hurryallee. Diirva; 
Bactylocteuiilui .<dSgyp- 
tiacum. 

Elcusine Indica,.Araguih pillay, Tam. 

„ ^ I^gyptiaca. 

Phalaris arundinacea. 

Ohloris barbata. 

Perotis latifolia, {Clegliom.) 

Pasture grasses of Ltdia ,—In the provinCCsi 
besides grain, Camels and Elephants are fed 
upon the leaves of various trees. The goats; 
sheep, and cattle, are pastured upon what 
are called the waste land, or the jungles of 
the villages *, the last are fed also upon 
Chopped straw, and the stalks of thejoar 
(Borghum vulgare), ciit into small pteOes; 
while horses, besides pulses, are fed upon 
grass brought in by men called grass-cutters, 
but who rather scrape off the ground the 
creeping stems and young leaves of the grass 
called Doob or Dboorba or Hurryallee 
(the Cynodon dactylon o£ Botanists)! 
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This grows throughout the year, is fortu- as much esteemed for their mutton as those 
nately the most common species throughout fed in the plains upon grain. Dr. Royle, in 
India, and succeeds particularly well in the his illustrations of the Botany of the 
Northern parts where lawns and pastures.of Himalayan mountains^ has stated that these 
moderate extent are made by planting grasses belong to such genera as Agrostia, 
pieces of its creeping stems. It is Fox-tail grass, Cat’s-tail, Meadow*grass, 
also much used for forming a covering for Fescue, Cock’s food, Bent-grass, OaVgrass, 
the banks of rivers, ramparts, and espla- and others. Also, tliat many of the same 
nades. The high lands of the Ballaghaut species which are accounted the best pasture 
also possess a grass of which cattle areamaz- grasses in England are among those found 
ingly fond, and which has so strong an aro- in the Himalaya, as Cock’s-foot grass ; An- 
]»tic and pungent taste, that the flesh of the nual, Narrow-leaved, and srapoth-stalked 
animals, as well as their milk and butter, Meadow-grass; Cat’s-tail or Timothy-grass, 
become scented with it. This species is Purple Fescue-grass, which from its greater 
allied to the I^emon grass, and is very'abund- produce is considered preferable tp that 
antly diffused tpwards the North-west of specially called Sheep’s Fescue-grass. In the 
India. There are, however, numerous other climate where these grow naturally, notliing 
grasses common in India which cattle de- would be easier than the introduction of 
light in; but the greater number of these any other of the superior pasture grasses of 
flourish most in the rainy season. Their Great Britain ; but this is hardly necessary ' 
rapid growth, and the great height they at where the natural pasturage is so good. Cer¬ 
tain, as well as their witheted and dry na- tain of the pasture lands were sp much valued 
ture towards the close of the year, soon how by the Native Governments, that some of the 
ever unfit them for pasture grasses. The p.asture of tlie sandstone-hills, south of the 
inhabitants of many parts of India remedy Kis^uahriver, where the lemon-grass is found, 
this, by buiming down the old and dried up were reserved for their own cavalry, or the 
grass, when the young blade shoots up and right to cut and sell it was rented to the 
affords excellent pasturage. India being at highest bidders. To improve the pastures or 
one season deluged with rain, and at another increase the quantity oi' fodder in the warm 
parched up with heat, with only a few and moist parts of the plains of India, it will 
months of temperate climate, cantiot be ex- be necessary to have recourse to the grasses 
pected to possess any pasture grasses similar of other climates, as to those of the West- 
to those of European countries. But as Indies and South America, The Guinea? 
grasses are among the most universally dif- grass and the Sott’s-grass of Jamaica are 
fused of plants, we flud some suited to every both highly esteemed in that island, while 
season, indigenous in all parts of India, and some of the pasture grasses of Brazil and of 
affording food for its various herbivorous the banks of the Auiazon, are described as 
animals. For the purpose of pasturing im- being of a gigantic size, and at the same 
proved breeds of sheep, the hills and fable- time perfectly tender and delicate. Closely 
land, from Coimbatore to Kandeish, and the connected with the subject of the pasture 
frontier provinces from Gujarat to Hurriana grasses is of that of providing green food 
and Sabarunpore seem alone suited. But the for horses, camels, and elephants, and one 
Himalaya, enjoying a temperate climate and a to which little attention .has been paid, 
European-like vegetation have also abundant though the supply has much diminished iu 
and excellent pasturage. During the rainy the neighbourhood of towns and large sta- 
seaspn, when the temperature is moist but tions. To this Dr. Wallich called attention 
equable, the Himalaya have many grasses in his evidence before the Committee of the 
resembling those in the plains. These aro as- House of Commons in 1832, stating, that 
sooiated with others belonging to European for any number of animals, either for com 
genera, which are able to withstand the veyanoe or Ipr consumption, any quantity 'of 
winter’s cold i so that throughout the year, food might be produced in the utmost 
nearly, there is abundant pasturage in the possible abundance in India, but suggested 
neighbourhood of the Himalayan villages, that a more ready and plentiful supply of 
Of this the inhabitants avail themselves, by food for elephants and camels should bo 
driving their herds of cattle, and flocks of provided by planting those trees (such as 
goats and of sjbeep, to different ranges and particular Indian fig-trees) which form tho 
elevations, according to the season of the staff of life for them, and which are ex^ 
year. The sward upon these mountains is tremely easily cultivated, Jn the Jdadrao 
short and thick» and very closely resembles Presidency, considerable exertions were made 
that which is met with on the mountains about the year 1796, in every where plants 
ot Scotland and Wal^s ; whilo the^ sheep are ing what was palled the Bastard Cpdar 
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jKUTTia ulmifolia) as green food for cattle.— tlie Prangos Hay plant as producing fat, 
Roi/lc'fi productive Resources of India. The ness in a space of time singularly short, and 
need for care on this point increases with likowiso as being destructive to the River 
the extending cultivation, Rye grass and BMuke *, he therefore justly concluded'that 
clover grow well in upland districts in India, it would be an invaluable acquisition to any 
and when sown fresh have been found to oountry, to the climate of which it was suited, 
fl,nswer admirably on the Shervaroy, Pulney, as its highly nutritions qualities, its vast yield, 
Baba-Boodun and Neilgherry Hills. In its easy culture, its groat duration, its capabi, 
Guzerat, the cultivators feed their cattle on lity of flourisliing on lands of the most in, 
the sweet stalks of the joari and bajri — ferior quality and wholly unadopted to til- 
SpT'ifs SiiggeMions p. 46. h^ge, impart to it a general character of pro- 

Ouinea Grass. —Has been cultivated to j bable utility unrivalled in the history of 
a considerable extent in India and Coy- agricultural productions. When once in the 
Ion with more or less success accord- possession of the ground, for which the pro- 
ing to tjie care and attention bestowed paratioii is easy, it requires no subsequeijJ; 
on it. When well manured and kept clear of ploughing, weeding, manuring, or other 
weeds it grows more luxuriantly and admits operation, save that of cutting and of cou- 
of being cut every six weeks or two months, verting tho foliage into hay.”— (Moorcroft 
A small patch, near Colombo, which, be- iv- a leiiar to W. Butterworth Bayley, Esq., 
ginning with about three quarters of an acre, formerly Chair yuan of the Court of Directors 
gradually extended to above an acre and also Travels q). 17^.) 

ft half, for seven or eight years supplied Various attempts have been made to intro- 
3 or 4 milch cows and from 5 to 7 horses diice the Prangos Hay plant into Great Bri- 
continually with all the grass required for tain, but hitherto unsuccessfully; and it is 
tbqir consumption and latterly left a surplus probable it will only succeed and be valua-? 
which was dried for bedding and hay. When ble in a climate similar to that wbefo it is 
fir^t planted it frequently attains a lieight of found indigenous. The Prangos is highly 
even 9 feet and a stalk taken promiscuously valued in the cold and arid region of Tibet, 
from a small patch planted about the year where it is indigenous, and which Mr. Moor- 
1857, in Combaoonum measured 10feet4‘J in. croft (7V. p. 179) thought would be valuable 
in length, but when cut two or three times it ; as fodder for sheep and cattle in European 
grows thicker but notf 80 high. It is exceed-l countries. It is found in Tibet, and also 
ingly excellent feeding for horses and cattle, most abundantly on Abatoong, a low trap 
ftnd is generally preferred by them to the hill in the valley of Cashmere/ but there it 
ordinary country grass, though horses was not so vigorous as in its Tibetan habitat, 
which are hard worked seem to prefer the Tliougli abundant in various directions, the 
grass roots supplied by the grass cutters. Cashmerians do not esteem it of any value. 
It should not be given to cattle fresh, but and Dr. Falconer is of opinion that its im- 
tho supply for one day should bo cut the portance has been mnoh over-estimated, in 
day previous, and it should not be cut too consequence of its being tho only food in 
close to the ground but the stalk ought to many of the bleak and barren tracts of Tibet, 
be left 7 to 9 inches high. It is a good In Cashmere, where, far from a deficiency 
plan to move the ground between the roots of herbage, there is actually a superabun- 
every time the grass is cut and the ground danoe of pasture grasses, it is necessanly 
should be heavily manured after every three much less esteemed. The Prangos will, 
or four cuttings. It is very hardy and may therefore, most probably be a valuable ac¬ 
he easily propagated. It requires abundant quiaition only in oountries devoid of good 
moisture but will not live in a soil which is natural pasturage, and of which the climate 
at all marshy. It answers beat planted in is favourable to its growth. (Koyle. Pro. Bes.) 
grdall tufts 1 ft* 2 in. to 2 ft. apart, which says Mr. Bonynge, is not gene- 

rapidly spread into stools from 6 in. to 1 ft. in rally known in India. I never, he says, met 
diameter. {Mr. Caldwell in Literls M.S.S.) with it in the South, N. West, or Bengal. It 
Lucerne has been successful!}^ acclimated in grows in the Tartar country; generally in the 
the Dekhan, and has long been largely cul- margins of forests, where there may not be 
tivated by natives for sale to Europeans and too much shade ; a forest being partially 
for their own cattle.— Spry's Suggest, p. 63. cleared, it springs up in places where it per- 
The Prangos Hay plant grass of Mr. Moor- haps never existed befqjjre, or if it did, not for 
croft, ofTibet,wa8foundbyhim to be employ- centuries past. The grass will run to alength 
od as winter fodder for sheep and goats, and of some fifteen feet, and will rise, if there be 
frequently for ner^t cattle. Moorcroft, writ- any support, five or six feet; if not, will grow 
iug from the neighbourhood of Pro? describes up some three or four feet by its own eupport. 
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Jt is not a wiry grass: the joii\ta are some 
six or eight inches long ; with tour or tive 
bla^es of grass abput tlie same length growing 
out from each joint. Tlie joints near tlie 
ground are liarder and brittle ; those hear 
the top, soft and juic/—with ijj luxuriant ter¬ 
mination of soft blades, similar to those from 
each joint, but softer and tliioker, On 
my arrival in the country I found there were 
no cows, goats, or slieep. These I intro¬ 
duced, and at tlie same time a quantity of 
gram, upon which sheep are fattened in 
East India. After the nri-ival of the cattle 
theydoolined the gmin, and I found on in¬ 
quiry that they had been bnnvsing on this 
grass, and upon which tln^y contilined to 
leed. Tlioy all became as fat as if fed on 
the gram, (a kind of pulse,) vyhieh remained 
on hand, there being no use for it.— B<nhn»n*i, 
Anterictit p. 169. The principal of the Indian 
grasses, and perhaps the most generally dif- 
iused, is the Doob-grass (Cynodon dactylon), 
a creeping plant possessing much uourishiug 
property in its long stems, no less than in 
its leaves. This endures the greatest eleva¬ 
tion of temperature, as its roots penetrate 
i‘ar below the surface, and although dnriug 
the dry immsoou giving no sign of life, it 
puts forth its tender leaves on the first ap- 
proacli of the rgins. 

A very nourishing grass, possessing a 
powerful aromatie odour, is met with on the 
elevated lands above the Ghauts of the south, 
as well as in the north-west ])rovinoi‘S. 8o 
strong are its aroma and ffa/our, that the 
flesh, milk, and butter of the animals feeding 
upon it become in time sensibly afleeted both 
Jn^taste and smell, 

Upon tlie many slopes of the Himala¬ 
ya there are found aViimdanee of good 
ijourisliing pastures, admirably adapted to 
the requirements of cattle und slieep, and 
upon wbieli maiiy herds and flocks are reared 
when tlie dry season forces them from the 
plains below. Throughout the flat eoun tries, 
and spread over vast tracts of indifferent 
soil, we meet witli grasses, or rather herbage, 
in sufficient abundance, but gpiierally cither 
coarse and poor, or rank aiid distasteful to 
animals, In swampy or sterile plains these 
reedy grasses often fail to tempt even the 
coarse^teeding btiflalo and rhinoceros; and 
it is a common practice amongst all the In¬ 
dian villagers, at the end of tlie dry season 
to set Are to these tracts, on which the long 
withered herbage readily ignites, and after 
the filTst monsoon showers furnishes a rapid 
and abundant supply of young sweet blades. 
In some parts of India, especially at the 
larger to^vns, it is customary to cut grass for 
bay, as fodder for horses during the exces- 
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sivoly dry months, but latterly artificial 
grasses have been introduced for this purpuser 
Tlie Guinea^grass and Mauritius-grass are 
both admirably adapted for feeding cattle. 
Some grasses are twisted into bands; others 
are employed for thatching, and some 
platting, screen and mat-making, in the 
form of pulp ami used for paper making. 
Many grasscis might be converted into balf- 
stnlf for paper-makers and have the great 
advantage of affording large quantities of a 
cheap material. 'ITie grasses fibonnd in India; 
in the plains are numerous species of genera 
little known in Europe; maize, joar, and 
many rniliets are cultivated in tlie rainy sea¬ 
son ; and in the cold weather, wheat, barley, 
oats, aod millet; In the Himalaya many of 
the pHsturergrasses are the same as in Europe, 
and the cereals are cultivated in the spring 
and summer, with some rice in the rains, 
S<!Veral indigenouH grasses arc Employed for 
making mats, ha-kets, ropes, sacks, nets and 
sails, The Moonja of the natives (Saccharurn 
munja) i.s collected albu' tlie rainy season and 
kept for use, as it is employed in tying up their 
cattle at night and for ropes for their Per¬ 
sian wlnuds. It is said also to be one of the 
grasses employed for making tow-ropps by 
the boattoen aboutPenaros. Thp Sliur or sara 
of Bengal (Saccharnm sara', or the Pen roed 
grass, is employe*!.! by the boatmen about 
Allahabad and Mirzapore, and esteemed 
as a tow-line for 4t8 strength and durabir 
lity, even when exposed to the action of 
water, jt is said to be beaten into a rude 
iibre and then twisted into a rope, The sacred 
grass of the hindoos, the dab orkoosha of the 
brahmins (Poa cynosuroidos), is also made 
into rope in iSTorth-VV^cst India. Other species 
of Sai’chaniin are used for thatching and for 
screens, and soine for making writing-pens 
ami for arrows. The fibres of the Khuskhus 
or Yeiiveyr are uiore remarkable for agree¬ 
able odour than for their tenacity, while the 
Bamboo, ibo most gigantic of grasses, might 
be enumerated with timbers rather than with 
fibres, tliuqgh its split stems are ofren em¬ 
ployed for making mats in India, and the 
young shoots for paper making by the 
Chinese. The Wul or Nar of Bengal is 
employed for making the mats known by 
the name of Uurma which are formed of the 
stalks split open. In Sindh the grass called 
Sar, which perhaps is Arnndo kai ka, has it-p 
culms, surjo kanee. made into chairs, and 
its flower-stalks beaten, to form the fibres 
called moony ah, arc made into string 
or twine (mooiiyah jo iiaree), and into ropes 
(mooriyah jo russaThe boatmen of the 
Indus universally employed the Moonja (pror 
bably Saccharum moonja; as a towing rope 
5 ecc 
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and for the rigging of their vessels, in all 
places above Sakknr. Two-inch ropes, often 
liffcy fathoms in length, made of Munja 
fibres, are sufficient I'or dragging their 
largest or 1,200-maund boats up the 
Indus, against tbo full force of the stream, 
^’he rope is also light, so advantageous for 
rigging, and bears without injury, alternate 
exposure to wot and to subsequent drying; 
both qualities being essential for a tow-rope. 
The upper leaves, about a foot or so in 
length, are preferred, are collected into bun¬ 
dles and kept for use, (Roijlc ImL FibreSy 
p. 30.) 

Ur. Griffith collectod nearly one hundred 
different grasses iu the Tenasserim Provinces, 
but Mr. Mason is not aware tliat the descrip¬ 
tion of a single species has ever been pub¬ 
lished. Throughout India, flic pasture lands 
are everywhere loft to nature ; ilierc is gene- 
)*ally a right of common pasturage; and there 
is nothing to prevent the village cattle from 
roaming at discretion. The first step, there¬ 
fore, towards the improvement of grass lands 
must be the establishing and keeping up a 
strong and sufficient fence, 

Laying doimi Grass .—After tlie erection of 
a good fence, the next step to bo taken in 
laying down pasture land, is to prepare, pul. 
verizie and clean it, and having brought 
the ground into good condition to apply 
manure. 

Manure ,—With respect to the manure best 
adapted for increasing grass crops, perhaps 
stable sweepings and the vegetable mould 
of decayed leaves mixed half and half, is the 
most serviceablo. It is obvious that where 
there are mounted corps there can always bo 
at command a large quantity of stable sweep¬ 
ings for pasture lands, and if care were 
taken to collect urine, and other drainage 
of stables and dung liills, this would be 
found even more efficient than solid manure, 
The urine should be preserved in tanks, 
which might be formed at a short distance, 
and the fluid conveyed in pipes would be 
found a most useful top-drossing; the tanks 
should be covered to prevent evaporation, 
and by applying them towards the end of 
the rains would be washed in witliout being 
carried away. If, however, fertilisers of 
this description are not procurable in snffi. 
cient quantities, recourse must be had to 
other manures; and the alluvial soil which 
forms the upper layer at the bottom of 
^anks will be found to answer well. The 
best season for the application of manure is 
just before or during the rains. 

Foreign Grasses ,—The next question that 
presents itself is that of the introduction of 
foreign grasses. After consulting all the 
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available records of agricultural experience 
on this matter ; it appears that the best way 
to obtain good fodder at a cost is 

to pay attention to the indigenous grasses 
of the country, which, by irrigation and jut 
dicious manuring, may be greatly improved 
-^siich grasses being always chosen as are 
suifable to the soil. The Durva or Hurry-i 
allee grass (Cynodon daotylon), unquestion-* 
ably the best species which India possesses 
for forage, was cultivated with great success 
at Vellore by Major Ottle}^ R. In upland 
districis rye grass and clover grow, and both 
these exotics, when sown iresh, have been 
found to answer exceedingly well on the Slier-* 
varoy, Palney, Neilgberry, and Bababoodqp 
Hills. The Guinea grass has been strongly 
recommended in Bengal and S. India. 

I}ioculatInfj Grass .—In poor soils such as 
that of the Carnatic, grass seeds do. not 
take so well as in rich land; and there is 
great diffionlty in procuring a good sward, 
In this case recourse must be had to 
planting, or, as some call it inoculating 
grass. This is done by taking pieces of 
turf from the banks of river or tank, and 
spreading them over the land to be laid down 
after it has been prepared in the same man. 
ner as it would havo been to receive the 
seed, ^i'he turf should be taken up in little 
square pieces, and spread over the surface of 
the ground, leaving small interspaces be. 
tween each piece. A stone roller or a wooden 
beater should then be employed to press 
them into the ground. In a few days the 
interspaces will be found to bo filled up, and 
a complete carpet of turf to be formed. 

Paring and hurnhuj the surface of poor 
soils.-rr-Bo^om putting down the turf, poor 
stiff lands should be divided by ditches, 
ploughed in deep furrows, and exposed as 
much as possible to the wind and sun. Such 
soils may with careful culture and irrigation 
become permanent meadow land, but it is 
essential to get them into a sound state by 
most carefully clearing them of nuth-grass 
and weeds before laying down grass seeds, 
and subsequently by keeping the land free of 
coarse grass by hand weeding. Paring and 
burning the surface have been found useful, 
and if beneficial in the first instance, the 
operation may be repeated with advantage. 
The Cynodon dactylon or Hurryalee Grass, 
of India, is considered the best for hor^ses. 
Root creeping through tlie Ipose sand, with 
strong fibres at the nodes. Stem rarelyexceed- 
ing six inches in height, creeping to a consi¬ 
derable extent, matted, very smooth. Florets, 
all on one side of the spike-stalk, awnless, 
purplish, and ranged in two close alternat^ 
rows, All the stems which lie near the 
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groiiud take root, and by this means, thongb 
an annual plant, it increases and spreads 
Very wide. It yields abundance of seed, of 
which small birds are very fond. It has 
been found a successful plan to allow the seed 
to ripen before the hay is cut, as it then pro¬ 
pagates itself by the seeds, in addition to the 
runners. This grftss is also found in Great 
Pritain, but in than country its produce and 
nutritive properties are Comparatively insig-^ 
nilioarit, while here it constitutes of the 
pasture. R'-^specting this grass Sir \V. 
Jones observes (As. Res. Vol. 4 p. 242.) 
that it is the sweetest and most nutritious 
pasture for cattle; add its usefulness, added 
to its beauty, induced the hiudoos, in their 
earliest ages, to believe that it was the man¬ 
sion of a benevolent nymph. Even the Veda 
celebrates it, as in tlie following text of the 
A’t’harvana“ My Durva, which rose from 
the water of life, which has a hundred roots 
and a hundred stems, efface a hundred of 
my sins, and prolong my existence on earth 
a hundred years,”— Dr. Gietjhorii-, Graasns. 

GRAM, Or Gramma^ Hind. A villagCi 

GRAM, Anglo-Indian. The name given 
to two pulses, in use in India as food for 
cattle, rarely eaten by man one is the 
Dolichos uniflorus called horse gram, or 
Madras gram, or culby, which is boiled, the 
other is Cicer arietinuin^ the Bengal gram 
or Cheniiji, which is bruised and soaked 
and is deemed the more nourishing. 'fhe 
term, Cicer, is derived tlirougli the Italian 
Cece, and from tlie French name Clncker, 
comes tbc English name “ Chick-pea.” The 
term, “arietirmm” is derived from the res¬ 
emblance of the seed to a ram’s head. The 
word used by Europeans in India, is 
gram, of which the origin has been much 
disputed, and it is believed, is quite unknown. 
The clierina lias been tiied in England, but 
not suCcessfillly. The analyses of gram sliow 
las under :— 
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Bombay Bazaar. 

1 

Bombay Bazaar. 

Gram husked 
Madras. 1 

_ 1 

Wliice variety 
Gram Saliarun- 
poor. 1 

Moisture... 

9 25 

lo'so 

11 30 

i2'm 

Nitrogenous. 

20 (j-fi 

21'2:1 

21 01. 

20-13 

Btarchy 

63 63 

60*30 

6045 

60 21 

Oily or Fatty 

4-U 

477 

431 

4*63 

■Mineral. . 

2-3:S 

2*90 

2*90 

2*80 


Sir H. Elliot Dr. F, WiXtson, 


GRAlfA CHEllMES. It. Kermes. 
GRANADASv Garnet? Pomegra* 
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GRANADILLA. Passifloi^a quadi*augu» 
laris. This luxuriant exotic from tho 
Jamaica passion flowers, flourishes well on 
the Tenasserim Coast, and is very prolific, fhe 
smooth, oblong fruit grows nearly as largeas 
a cucumber, and contains a succulent pulp> 
which makes a cooling delicious dish, and 
when prepared in tarts, can scarcely be dis¬ 
tinguished from green apple. Tho Rev. Mr. 
Bennett of Tavoy, introduced it among tho 
Karens, by wfiom it is highly esteemed, and 
much sought for. It will no doubt soon bo 
generally diffused through the Provinces, as 
it possesses all the attractive qualities of fine 
fruit, handsome fragrant blossoms, and when 
trailed over an arbor, a rich pleasing shades 
— 

GRANAFINA. A fine kind of cochineal. 
See Coccus. 

GRANA-KERMBS. Sp. Kermes. 

GRANA OBIENTIS. Syn. Cocculus in* 
die us. 

GRAN A PONCIANA— ? See Dyes. 

GRANA SYLYESTRA. Wild cochineal 
See Coccus. 

G RANAT-APFEL. GliR. Pomegranate. 

GRAN ATE. It. Granatenalso Granat* 
stein. Glk. Gi*anati. Lat. Garnet. 

GRAN ATI. It, Pomegranate. 

GRANA TILLI—? Croton tiglium. 

GRANATI RADIX. Lat. Puuica gra- 
natum root. 

G RANATNOI-KAMEN. Rus. Garnet. 

GRANCA. *Porl:. Madder. 

GRANDI TAGARAPU CHETTU. Tel, 
TabernajniontHna coronaria.— R. Brown. 

GRAND KHAN. A name applied to 
Kablai Kham 

GRAND Lama, a name applied to tho 
chief lama, a priest of budd’ha, in Tibet, who 
is Supposed to be a Bodliisabiva who abstain.^ 
from accepting Budd’ha-hood and is re-born 
again and again for the benefit of mankind. 
See Buddha, Lama, Sakya. 

I VJXVAlNu rj/i. l viiv. 

I Grangca aclanaonia, Cass. 

Artiuaisia MatlerAspatana. Willdo, Linn, Roxb, 
Namiiti, Bkxo. 1 Miishiputrii Ta^H. 

NclarU palji, Malkal. | Mustaru, Te5., 

Grows in Bengal iuid peninsular India ': 
its leaves are used in medicine. Wujhts loonett^ 

GRANGEA ADANSONIL Cass. Syn. 
of Grangea rnaderaspatana, Pair. 

GRANITE, a metamorphic rock, occur* 
ing in most part of tho world. Granite 
and syenite seem the chief up-lifting rocks 
of India; they burst through upraised sand* 
stonefs clay-alato, mica‘-slate, chlorite-slate^ 
and lime-stoues. This feature of granite 
and syenite disturbing stratified rooks call 
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Wflccid fr(»n noiir Ceylou noi-thwardH, at 
intervals, t hrough the table-laiids of the inte¬ 
rior ; through Mysore, the Ceded Districts, 
Hyderabad, Berar and across the Nerbudda 
into Central India, where the granite for a 
time disappears; Volcanic trap is visible, 
howevei'j in the bed of the Jumna, near Alla¬ 
habad, in latitude north, and in the 

ascent to Mussoorie by Kuerkoolee, the gr-a- 
nite re-appears And makes a great eruption 
at the Chttr rrionntain on the soutliern 
fildpes of the Himalaya. But neai* Gungo- 
tree^ at the source of the Gangosj is des- 
eribed as the grand granitic axis of the 
Himalaya, one of the greatest and most rnagr- 
nificent outbursts of granite in the world. 
It traverses these mountains in numerous 
Veins—westwards towards the Borenda pass, 
arid eastwards towards Karnet, Nandadovi 
and Jtandakot, upraising the rnotamorphic 
schists which form the higliest peaks (d the 
snowy range. Granite is often liable to decay, 
Various causes lead io this change, its felspar 
is acted upon by moisture aiid by alternations 
of temperature ; mica is acted upon by mois¬ 
ture ; quartz by lime in solution, the silicic 
acid of the quartz having a great tdndency to 
fcombine with the lime, carbonic acid generat¬ 
ed in the erifth or taken down by rain assists 
materially in dissolving the lime contained in 
the felspar, and other portions of crystalline 
lime that are frequently associated with 
granites. The frequent changes in the tdec- 
tric doridition of the atmosphere and of the 
earth net ripon all the constituents of gra- 
nitd, blit more particularly upon the horn¬ 
blende which contaihs the oxide of ifon in 
considerable proportion i this and the aln- 
mina of both the felspar atid hornblende 
swell with moisture and contract on dryings 
but tile most extraordinary dhange that 
occrirs in old granites and which has not 
yet been accounted for, is quartz passing 
into an opaque soft pulverulent mass. Sir 
d^firles Lyell and others attempt to explain 
it by the evohltion of carbonic acid gas from 
ilrider ground, but it appears to be more 
probably due to the electricity of the earth. 
Felspar in decaying forms kaolin or porce¬ 
lain earth. Quartz is little liable to decay, 
but occasionally passds into a snbstandc re¬ 
sembling tripoli. Mica decays into a yellow, 
brown, or green soapy earth, and hornblende 
ill to a brownish powddry loam; Many of the 
temples of Southern India are constrUdtbd of 
granite; Its presdi’vationj and the sharpndss of 
its carvings, testify to its great durability and 
thd absence of wear and decay makes it diffi- 
tsult to detdrminej from appearances, the age 
of liiany oriental buildings made of it. 
'fhe best granite Quarries are at Bangalore, j 
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SadraH, Cud(lapali,Vizagaj>ataTn,r.nd Bellary; 
it is quarried by the action of tiro, by wedges, 
or by gunpowder, &c. Ornamental granites of* 
j bright (jolors occur in several localities, those 
1 of Salem, Chittdor and Soringapatam arO 
flesh colored, fedj green, yOllow and grey; 
Those of Arcot and GoodoowanchAiryare pure 
white. The Bellary and Bangalore sienites; 
are red^ and white, with the polors 

blorided in about equal proportions. The 
two last may perhaps be considered the 
most durable in India, some of the pale-grey 
granites and pegmatilos or binary granites 
of Southern India contain a large propor* 
tion of fclspat’ wliibh leads to tlieii* decay; 
The. barvings at Conjevbrarri, Tricheadoo- 
niini, Sadfas and Chellriinbrunl, have lost a 
good deal of their sharpness from this causej 
while those at Tarpiitiee^ Woontimitta; 
Hera Toonibal, and other places in the Ce¬ 
ded Districts rird nearly as sharp as when 
first executed. In a few temples* and ma- 
homedan tombs, the most richly cut pillars 
and ornaments are hewn out of basalt, 
augite, or basaltic hornblende. The best 
specimens of this kind of carving are at Vel- 
l«>rei Seorah, Tinncvelly, Hunipee, Adony, 
Dummul, ‘and Anaghorry. 'flie carving!^ 
have often a polished surface resembling 
black marble, but they are so hard as to 
strike fire with steel.— M, E. /, Jt. 

QHANO FORMlW'rO, It. Wheat. 

G KANOS, Sp. Corn. 

GKANO TUllCO-O-SICILTANO. It; 
Maize. 

GKANTj Sir Hope, k. o. ti., a Brilish mi^ 
lifary officer who distinguished himself in 
China and in the rebellion of 18^37 : for a few 
years Oommander-in-CliJef in Madras. 

Grant, Dr. John, a llcngfd Medical 
Officer Who retired from the seiVice as Sii- 
perirjtending Siii-geon of Agra. 

GRANT, Si?* Patrick, G.c.b., a Bengal mili¬ 
tary oflicer, Comnlander-in-Chief of Madras^ 
afterwards Governor of Malta. 

GRANT’H, means book; Adi Grant’h^ 
First book, Is a name given to the . first re¬ 
ligious book of the Sikh religionists, to dis^ 
tingfiish it from tl»o Dasama Padshah-ha* 
Grant’ll, or ‘ Book of the Tenth King,’ com¬ 
posed by guru Govind. TliMory of the 
jauh^ Vol. I p. 91. See Grunt’h. 

GRANPHIKA. Sans, also Pippalitniila,, 
Sans. Pepper root. 

GRANUM MOLUCCUM. T?he seeds 
Croton pavana. HaiYi : of AVa. 

GRANZA; Sp. also Rubia, Si*. Madder. 

GRAOS. POET; ^ Corn; 

GRAPE Oil. Oil of Vitis Vinilbra s^Jedi 






GRAPES; 


OrApes. 

Eng. 



Auttb, 

Ar. 



Angur, Dck. Hfnd. Pers. 

Uvas, 

Port. 

Raisins, 

Pr. 

Brac-lia, 

Sans. 

Trauben, 

GeR; 

Ubus ; 

Sr. 

Barak h, 

Guz. 

Raoimos, 


Dak’h, 

Hi XI). 1 

Koclimundri pallam 


Grappi j Grappoli, It. 

Dracha ])allam, 

Tam. 

UV8B, 

Lat. 

Dracha panda, 

1 

Tel. 

Buwah-angur, 

Malay. 



Grapes, tlie fruit of tlie vino, are grown in 
Europe, America, Asia, most part ot British 
India and in China. There are 87 species of 
the ofenera Vitis, Cissns and Amnelopsis, but 
the Vitis vinifera is tlie only one knowii as the 
grape vino. The Vitis indica, tlie Aniclouka 
<lf the Indian Peninsula, Bengal and Hima¬ 
laya, produces beantilnl (dusters of round 
purple berries and a lai ge grape which is very 
fair eating: it is not the common vine of 
Europe which nevertheless is probably from 
this Himalayan plant, the Vitis indica. The 
origin of thceouimon grape being unknown, it 
becomes a Curious cpiestion to decide wlie- 
ther the Himalayan Vitis Indica is the wild 
state of that plant: a hypothesis strengtli- 
ened by the fact of Bacchus, having 

come from the East. The wild grapes of 
Isaiah v, 2. are a species of Solan urn. In 
China, grapes arc plenty and tolerably good, 
but the Chinese do not make wine. (HooAv’r, 
Ilm. Vol. If p. 187.) Grapes dried before 
being ripe and pounded are used in Kabul as 
a pickle. Wherever the gvnpe is grown, many 
varieties occur ; about 1,000 varieties exist 
but many of them are worthless. In the 
Punjab .several varieties of grapes are recog- 
ni?!ed. “ Kandaliari,” a purple grape ; 
“ kishmishi,” a small seedless grape, produc¬ 
ing what are called in England Sultana 
jraisins”^ the.so are of the varieties called 
“ sahibi surkh” a.nd “ sahihi ablak the 
Khatan grapes produce the largo common 
i'aisin.s, eallod munakka “ Qholab dan,” 
h white grape; “ Husaini” grapes come to 
Lahore from Kabul, in I'onnd boxes packed in 
cotton wool; “ Sahibi,” a superior (white) ; 
grape “ Fakhri,” sometimes called “ askari,” 
a black grape ; “ Munakka” and “ Ahjosh 
munakka/’ are grapes dried in the sum; to 
make “ Abjosh^’ grapes they are plunged into 
boiling water, and then dried in the shade ; 
“ Kish baba;” “ Dida-i-gaii,” a white grape, 
with some spots on the skin, which are said 
to resemble a Cow’s eye ; henCo its name; 
pious hiudiis refuse to eat this grape on this 
account. 

^^Karghani” (white), called from the 
name of a place; “ Angur ^alalabadi,” call¬ 
ed also “ Khatta Augur,” grown at Char- 
bagh, a few miles from Jalalabad; “ Cha- 
l^angurj*' grdWn also at J alalabad. There is 
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a fruit which is called angur, but is not tl 
grnpo really, it is properly called “ Kb ay a 
gh 11 luma.” The common sOrt of grapes^ aro 
' “ rocliad-Burkh” and “ rocha-i-safed,” also 
“ toran.” Green grapes are sold in the plains* 
in the winter time are the “ hosaini/’ or* 
“ shaikh kalli ” varieties; they are of largd 
size, pale green color, and of delicate flavor* 
they are picked before being quite ripe, and 
packed between layers of cotton wool, in 
round boxes, made of white poplar wood* 
and ti(*(l up with a string of g(jat’s hair; 
th(\sc are exported in thoilsands and (.-ailed 
“ Angnr khatti,” Tliei-e is yet another, the 
“ akta ” grape, which produces bloom rai*» 
sins, called ‘*(lagh,” or more properly 
“ kishmi.sh-i-daghi,” which are prepared 
by dip()ing the ripe bunches of fruit into 
a boiling solution of quick-linle and potash 
(hence (tailed abjosli, lit. infused in water) 
before drying in the shade; 

In the Indian Peninsida, there are several 
varietie.s but the common leek-grcfen is the 
most esteemed, though many pemsohslike the 
Ilabshi grapo; In the arid regions of 
Rajputanah, whore they depend entirely ou 
the lieavens for water, and where they cal¬ 
culate on a fiirninC every seventh year* 
nothing that can itdmiiiistor to the wants of 
man is lost. The seeds of the wild grapes, 
jis the bhoorut, buroo, herraro, sewun, are 
collected, and, mixed with bijra-flour, enter 
much into the food of the poorer classes; 
Tliey also store up great (juantities , of the 
wild her, kbyr, ancl kharil berries; Und tho 
long pods of the karjra, astringent and bitter 
as they are ; are dried and formed into a 
flour. Nothing is lost in these regions 
which can bo converted into food-,— Aas. MaU 
Med. p. 10. P(nv(Arfi Hand Book, Punjab 
Produces, Cal. Hort. Suhurhj p. 27. 

WlUianix, Middle Kingdom:, Vol. IV p. 45. 
PortuaAs WiiaderiiKfSy pp; 22, G3. llooheAB 
Illnialatjau Journal. Vol. II p. J87. Tod's 
Rajasthanj Voh II p. 200 

GRAPHIC SLATE. A slate that soils 
and writes,” as Dr. McClelland described it, 
is found east of Tavoy* and another and softer 
variety is found in Maul main. They may be 
justly regarded as varieties of graphic slate. 
— Mason. 

GRAPHITE. 

Black load, | Plumbago, texo. 

Occurs in Travancore* Ceylon, Viziana* 
grum, at Giirjolee, and at Almorah. Seb 
Blacklead, Carbon, Plumbago. ♦ 

GRAPPI. It. Grapes; 

GRAPSUS STRIGOSU9; Ond of m 
drustaceee, Soo Crabs/Crustacea; 



OBASS: 

GBAPTOPHrLLUM HORTENS]^. 

Jusfcicia picta, — Roxb. 

Onwa^-ban, I3uit.\i. I Jiidi iiiara, Maleal, 
tta-lat neo, j 

A flovvei’in^^ plant, with crimson 

flowers, native of JavJi, (ioinnionly cnltivat- 
i.‘d in gardens. 

Var. h. G. lurido-aangiiineumj tlie Sa- 1 
lat.-nee of the Burmese is larger and has dark 
blood colored leaves.— Vul<ji. 4*1^8. 

GRASSA; Sp. also Aceito-de-poscado. 
Sp. Blabber. 

GRASS CLO^FI, oP China Gfass Cloth, 
is fabricated from the fibre of the Urtica 
iiivea of Linnmns, the Boehmeria nivea of 
Gaudichaild. Tliongh this befintifill fabric 
has long been known, it is only in compara¬ 
tively recent times that it Inis been ascer- j 
taiiied to be manufaetm-ed from tbe fibres of 
the boehmeria iii veil, it is met with bleached | 
and unbleached. It is extensively used by | 
the Chinese, being woven into ino’row ])ieoes 
and into haridkercliiefs; tbe export being 
chiefly to India and tbe IJnited States, many 
handkerchiefs being sent to the latter coun¬ 
try. Clothes arc sent from tlie Cliinese 
market to South America, made from grass 
cloth and nankeen. No aeconiit of the 
quantity has been kept. See Boelimeria. 

GRAS, the griffin of Riiiputanab. The 
Naguni, is half serpent, half vvonnni. At 
Barolli, the Gras and Niiguui are represented 
in a highly finisbed sculpture .—TveVs Raja- 
•sthan, Vol, II, p. 716. 

GRASSES. 

Myek. Pin. Jbuu.v j Gbas, 

Desha, Heh. | 

Is extensively cultivated in the South of 
China, for weaving floor matting of various 
degrees of lineuess, the coarser kinds of 
which are used also to construet sheds to 
screen workmen when building houses and 
even the walls of the huts tenanted by the 
poor; the best comes from Lieiitan, west of 
Canton. No grasses are cultivated in China 
for food fur animals, but tile country pro¬ 
duces many species fitted for rearing flocks 
and herds. Drs. Hooker and Thomson esti¬ 
mate the grasses of India at one-thirtieth 
t)f the entire fldra of IndiU. A great deal 
of Coix (Job’s tears) is cultivated in the 
Khassia Hills about Moflong : it is of a dull 
greenish purple, and though planted 
in drills, and carefully hoed and weeded, 
IS a very Pagged crop. Tlie shell of the 
cultivated sorb is sOft, ahd the kernel is 
sweet; whereas the wild Coix is so hard 
that it cannot be broken by the teeth. Each 
plant branches two oP three times from the 
Wse> and from seven to nine plants grow in 


GRASS. 

each square yard of soil: the produce is sni&.ll) 
not above thirty or forty fold. In India, grass 
is rarely cultivated for grazing purposes as it 
is in Europe, and it is but seldom cut and 
stacked as hay; bui in the Rakhs of the 
Punjab, and in the “ bar” tracts, during tbe 
rains, the whole surface of the plain is covered 
with grass. Sseveral sorts—no less thati thirty 
—each with its distinctive name, wei:e col¬ 
lected in the rainy season near Lahore. Dr. 
Hooker fells ns that at 4,000 to 3,000 feet 
elevation in the Klnisia, he has collected 
upwards of fifty species of Gramineoe alone, 
in an eight miles’ walkj and twenty to 
thirty Orebidem; but these are quite excep¬ 
tional cases. Tlieir rapid growth and 
subsequent dryness render many Indian 
grasses unfit for pasture at the end of the 
year. Grass-cutters, who provide horses^ 
usually seai'ch for and eolTect the diibh grass 
(Cyuodon dacrylon). Dr. Roylo mentions 
tliat tlie grasses of Hariana (Sirsa and Roh- 
tak)—and indeed it is true of the Rakhs 
generally, consist of species of Panicum^ 
Peunisetum, Cenchrus, Cha3taria, Vilfa^ 
Dactylolenium, Chloris, Eleusine, Achrach- 
ne, Poa, Eragroatis, and Andropogon : andy 
to these, species of Saccharum, and Rottbol- 
lia should be added. Besides various 
grasses^ other fodders are employed : in onb 
I place a clover or lucerne^ “ Shotal,” is 
j grown ; also Sinji, bub this principally by 
i Europeans for tlieir horses and other cattle. 
Cattle are usually fed (besides -grass) on 
bhusa, or as it is called in Punjabi turi,” 
the chopped straws of wheat and barley-, 
besides which they get “ Karbi,” the dried 
stalks of jawar (11. sorglmnr ; this latter 
when green and fresh is called “ Gharri.” 
Chopped leaves of tbe her (botli Z. vulgaris 
and Z. numnmlaria), called “ mulla,” aro 
much used, and are said to bo fattening. 
Dr; Henderson mentions that in Shalipur 
and one or two other districts, turnips are 
grown very extensively for feeding cattle 
during the cold weather and they often 
attain a larger size than in Europe. A few 
of these are used in times of famine for food-, 
as the ‘’markan” grass, the wild Savvank^ 
and “ Phog,” the seed of Calligonum 
polygonum, is used as human food in the 
Punjab ill times of famine. Dhaman or 
anjan (Penuisetura cenchroides) is consU 
dered the best grass for cattle, rapidly im- 
proving their coudibioii and increasing tlieir 
produce in milk. Jhang is a scented grass, 
probably Andropogon scha^nanthusj and 
the root of A. muricatum forms the Khas- 
khas used in matting tatties and screens foi^ 
cooling purposes.— Fowell Hand Booh JEJeonx 
Frodk pp» 244 and 245v Roylelil. 
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GamOLA SERRATA. 

Wm, Botany p. 421. Mason's Tenassorim. 
William' Middle Kingdom^ p. 277. Hooker's 
Himalayan Journal, Vol. II, p. 289. See 
Food. Graminacej© : Rushes. 

GRASS CUTTER, in India, generally, 
two servants are attached to each horse, a 
groom and a grass-cutter. Tlie Ip^tter gene 
rally brings in the roots of the hariali or 
d’hub grass. ' 

GRASS FERN. Pteris graminifolia. 
See Ferns. 

GRASS HOPPER. One of this tribe, a 
species of Decticus, is kept by the ■Ghineso 
in cages for figliting. 

GRASS^KOPPEE WARBLER. Locu, 


GREAT KING. 

GRAUWERK. Ger. Calabar skins. 

GRAUCALIDiE. A family of birds com¬ 
prising 3 gen. 5 sp. viz- 1 Graucalas 5 
3 Campepliaga; 1 LaUigo. 

GRAVET. A term in Ceylon applied to 
the space outside the principal forts in Ceylon, 
The Singhalese word, Cadawetta, describes 
the enclosure or boundary of a temple or 
city, or a royal chase. It was adopted by 
the Portuguese, after tlie erection of these 
fortresses, to define the limits of the JandvS 
they had been permitted by the native princes, 
to appropriate, and the word Garvetta is still 
used in the patois of the Portuguese descen- 
dents. When the Dutch seized the forts the 


Stella raya. 

GRASIA, Hmo. Garasio’ Guzerat. In 
western India, a military chief The term 
is derived from Grass, a Sanscrit word, 
which signifies a mouthful, and has been 
metaphorically applied to designate the 
small share of the produce of a country, 
which these land-owners claim. Malcolm's 
Central India, Vol. I, p. r)l)<S. See Kattyawar 
. GRASS OIL OF NhJMAUR. Roosa-ka- 
tel. Hind. This valuable oil was first 
brought to notice by Dr. Maxwell in 1821, 
and was further dosoribed by Dr. Forsyth 
in 1820. The oil is obtained from the 
Andropogon calamus aromaticus by dis¬ 
tillation; 250 to 300 small bundles of 
the grass are placed in a boiler, covered 
with water, and distilled. About a seer 
of oil is obtained in the receiver. Dr. 
Forsyth describes it as volatile, extremely 
pungent, of a light straw colour, very trans¬ 
parent, with a peculiar, rich and agreeable 
odour. Dr, Forsyth adds, that it is very 
bigldy esteemed by the wealthy natives for 
the cure of rheumatism, especially that of 
the chronic kind; two drachms of the di¬ 
luted oil are rubbed over the pained part in 
the heat of the sun or before a fire twice 
daily. It causes a strong sensation of heat 
or pricking, lasting for two hours or longer. 
The natives also regard it as an efficacious 
remedy in slight colds. They anoint the 
soles of the feet with the oil and it is stated 
that slight diaphoresis is thus produced. 
Other grasses furnished fragrant oils, as 
the lemon grass oil, or essence of verbena, 
ginger grass oil, citronelle. Tra>s. Med. 
and Phys. Sac. iii. p. 219.— O'Sh. p. 639. 

GRASU-GADA. Tel. Batatas edulis. 
GRATIOLA MONNIERA L. & G. Por- 
tulacea, Weinm. syns. of Herpestos 
monniera.— Ham. Bch : Kunth. 

GRATIOLA SERRATA. 

Notched Hyssop, Eng. | Bhoomia-peem, Hind. 

Grows wild during the rains, used as a 
bittef by the poor. Cfenl, Med, Togo, p. 173. 


word passed into Gnivetto, which appears on 
their records, and from the British, in turn, 
took tb(^ present term Gravets. Tcimcnt's 
Ohrififianiti/ in Ceylon, p. 291. 

GREASE FOR RAILWAYS. The mix?r 
ture used by the East Indian Railway for axle- 
greaso is this. 

Tallow, ... 50 lb.I Castor oil,.,. 30 lb. 
Connti'}^ soap, 20 ,, / Water about 10 Gals, 

Madt the tallow in a large ves.sol, cut the 
soap in .slices and put into the water when 
the latter is warm. When the soap is fully 
dissolved pour the water containing it into 
the tallow after whieli add the castor oil; 
immediately after the latter ^ added, take 
the mixture oft’ the fire, and while it is cooL 
ing let it be stirred constantly till cool. The 
mixture may require a little more or less 
water according to the tempei’ature of the 
weather. 

GREAT ASIATIC BANK. The depth 
of water on these banks averages about 30 
fathoms, deepening rapidly as the edge is 
approached, and shoaling gradually towards 
the land. And, where the earth has not 
risen above the waters surface, great sub-? 
marine banks are to be traced from one 
island to another. 

GREAT BASSES. Sec Basses. 

GREAT CONSTANTINE. See India, 

p. 813. 

GREAT CROWNED PIGEON. See 
Columbidfc. 

GREATER GALANGAL, Eng. Alp, 
nia galanga Swz. 

great INDIAN PENINSULAR RAIL¬ 
WAY, was the first ip India, was commenc-r 
cd from Bombay, in 1851 ; twenty-ope n^ilcs 
to Tannah, were opened on the 16th Apri} 
1853. It was ulfimatply extended across the 
Western Ghauts to the cotton districts of the 
interior. 

great king, also Saviour, Soter, 
title assumed by tlio Arsacidpe. Spo Baot 
tria, 
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GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY, 
GREAT KING; Sri Nara. Seo Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 380. 

ORE A I' MILLET. Eng, Sorghum vul- 
garo.— Pfn's. 

great mogul, a designation em¬ 
ployed by the nations of Europe as the title 
of the emperors of Delhi, most of whom were 
descendents of the moghul Baher. 

GREAT NICOBAR ISLANDS, one of 
the Nicobar group. See India; Nicobar 
Islands. 

GREAT PULO LAUT. See Pulo Laut, 
GREAT THIBET. Seo JJiasa. 

GREBE. A water bird with semi-pal¬ 
mate feet known, in India, as a divor. Sue 
Birds, Colvmbidm, PodioepS. 

GREAT PJPE-EISH. One of the Syngn 
atbida3; See Fishes. 

GRECO-BAC7TR1ANS. See Greeks of 
Asia. Inscriptioiis, p. 372. 

GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY is largely 
mixed up with the mythology of India,—the 
Ceres of Greece, Ims t he Lakshmi and Sri of 
India, Eros of Greece, is the Indian Kama, 
Yama or Dharmarajali is the Grecian 
Pluto-^the Grecian Dionysius is the Indian 
Rama; Vaitarini in the hiudu pantheon lias 
its supposed analogue in the river Styx and 
Cerberus lias corresponding dogs. 

Durga, is the analogue of Juno. 

Narada, god of mUvSio = Mercury, 

Krishna Apollo. ‘ 

Bhawani =r=: Venus. 

Kali or Durga ~ Pro.serpino. 

Agni — Vulcan, fire, ignis. 

Swaha, wife of Agni == Vesta. 
Aswiiii-Kumara Castor and Bulliix, 
Aruna = Aurora. 

Atadeva == Diana. 

Kuvera — Plutiis, god of riches. 

Indra =? Jupiter, god of the firmament, 
Varuna = Neptune, god of the water. 
Prithivi == Cybolo, goddess of earth. 
ViswakarnjLa == Vulcan, architect of the 
gods. 

Ks^rtikoya or Skanda =?= Mars, god of war. 
Kama == Cupid, Eros, god of love. 

Surya or Arka = Sol, the sun. 

Hanuman, the monkey god, sou of Par 
vana = Pan. 

Riima, god of wine = Bacclins. 

Heraoula, an Indian deity = Hercules, 
Aswiculapa = Esculapius = Geuii. 

Vaya = -<®olus, ! 

Sri = Ceres. 

Anna-Purna Anna perenna. 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, 
though forming collectively one vast poly¬ 
theistic system, wore exceedingly numerous,, 
and dissimilar in their character, Greece 
and Asia Minor seem to have been parcelled 


GREEKS OF A^IA. 

out among a number of deities, each of 
whom was the paternal god of some city or 
race, having not only separate rites, but 
a form of worship widely different. Each 
deityhad his favourite abode, and local attach¬ 
ment to some valley, or grove, or town, to 
which the power and presence of the divi¬ 
nity especially belonged, and hence in Boeo» 
tian Thrace, we trace the orgies of Bac¬ 
chus; in northern The.ssaly, the worship of 
I Apollo; on the Corinthian shores, the rites 
I of Neptune ; in Argos, the temples of Juno^ 
and ill Ephesus, the worship of Diana. 

‘ Tliough acknowledged to bo divine out of 
their own peculiar domains, yet their wor- 
ship])ers were ratlior averse to proselytism, 
fearing lest, by an extended communica¬ 
tion, thCj local influence of the deity should 
ho weakened. The saorod object of Ephe¬ 
sian wor.ship, was carefully preserved, from 
tlio period of its first formation, through tho 
ages which intervened, till the demolition 
of pagan temples, whioh followed upon the 
rise of Christianity, Tho image consisted 
of a large block of wood, of beech or elm, 
but, according to some, of ebony or vine, 
shaped into a likeness of the goddess, and 
evidencing its remote antiquity by the rude¬ 
ness of its workmanship. The first statues 
wore unshapod blocks and stones; and, 
hence, tho w(n‘d column, was generally used 
by the Greeks, to denote a statue. Greeks 
worshipped Baal. They identified Baal 
with Zeus as they did Astarte with Venus, 
The hetiven-fallen idol of Ephesus was not 
a reprosontaiioii of the elegant huntress of 
classic fable, bub an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
a personification of nature. In this charac¬ 
ter she was pictured as a woman, having a 
number of breasts, to denote, according to 
Jerome, that, as nature, she was the 
nurse, the supporter and life of all living 
creatures.”— Milner's SI tioev, Chu-rches of Asia^ 
p. 83. Sir [V. Jones. See Deo. Grurna deva, 

GREDA. Sp. Chalk. 

GREEKS OF ASIA. Alexander the 
Great in his advance towards the Indus, 
formed military stations in Bactria, and after 
his demise, when the generals of his armies 
set up for independence, Bactria was carved 
into a kingdom, which, with varying limits, 
lasted from B. C. 256 to A. D, 207, 

Professor Lassen supposes the existence of 
four Greek kingdoms, viz., firsts that of 
Bactria, A second eastern, under Men¬ 
ander and Apollodotus, comprehending 
the Punjab and valley of the Indus, with 
Kabul, and Arachotia or Kandahar, added 
in times of its prosperity, A third, 
western, at Herat and in Seistan. A 
fourth, central, of the Pafopo^misns, which 
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latter region Mr. Prinsep is inclined to 
give to Bactria, because of the bilingual as 
well as the pure Greek coins of Heliocles 
and Antimachus, kings of Bactria. Mr. 
Thomas, in Prinsep’s Antiquities, gives Major 
Cunningham’s Table. The countries over 
which the Greeks ruled were seemingly 
Bactria, Sogdiana; Margiana; Paropami- 
sades ; Nysa; Aria-Dranga; Arachosia; 
Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, Taxila, Patalene, 
Syrastrene and Larice, but their limits were 
incessantly varying, the dynasties in Asia, 
founded after the death of Alexander the 
Great, by his generals, &c., were as under : 
I Syria.. • 

B. C. 

o34 Alexander the Great; born 356, died 31:3. 


312 Seleucus 

I, 

Nieator. 

280 Antiochns 

I, 

Sober. 

261 Antioch us 

n. 

Theos. 

248 Seleucus 

IT, 

Callinicus. 

226 Seleucus 

in, 

CerannuR. 

ii23 Antioch us 

nr. 

Magnus (Aclimns.) 

187 Seleucus. 

IV, 

Pliilopator. 

175 Anti cell ns 

IV, 

J^jpiphancs. 

104 Antiochns 

V, 

Jt,upator. 

162 Demetrius 

T, 

Sober. 

150 Alexander 

I, 

Bala. 

147 Demetrius 

II, 

Nieator. 

244 Antioclms 

VI, 

Theos. 

142 Tryphon 

137 Antioclms 

vn. 

Sidetes. 

128 Alexander 

n. 

%ebina. 

125 Seleucus 

V, 


125 Antioclms 

vnii, 

Grypus. 

Cyziconus. 

112 Antibebus 

IX, 

96 Seleucus 

VI, 

Epiplianes. 

95 Antiochns 

X, 

Eusv bes. 

Antioclms 

XI, 

Epipbencs. 

Philip and 

04 Demetrius 

III, 

Encoeriis. 

88 Autioohus 

xn, 

Dionysius of Jose- 


plius. 

83 Tigranes, of Armenia. 

Antioch ns XIII, Asiaticus. 


65 Syria became a Roman Province. 

Antioclms Sotcr succeeded Seleucus Ni- 
cator, and in the reign of liis successor, An- 
tiochus Theos, Arsaces, a Scythian, who 
came from the nortli of the Sea of AzofF, in¬ 
duced the Persians to throw olF the Greek 
yoke, founded the Pjirthia.n empire, and 
made Rhages his capital. This was likewise 
the period of the foundation of the Bactrian 
kingdom by Theodotus the governor of it, 
who, finding himself ent off from Syria by the 
Persian revolution, declared his indepen¬ 
dence. Arsaces is called Asteli by Eastern 
writers, and is said to have been a descend¬ 
ant, of the ancient Persian kings. When he 
gairied the kingdom it is said he promised to 
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exact no tribute and merely to considei^ Inm- 
self as the head of a confedorao}’’ *pf prints 
united for the double object of maintaining 
their independence and freeing Persia from 
a foreign yoke. This is tlio commencement 
of that era of Persian history called by Eas¬ 
tern writers, Mulook-ub-Tuaif, or common¬ 
wealth of tribes. 

In A. D. 906, Rhages was taken by Ismail, 
founder of the Samani dynasty. It ceansed 
now to be a seat of empire, and in A. D. 967, 
became the capital of the house of Shemgur, 
a race of petty princes who maintained a 
kind of independence, while the dynasties of 
Saniau and Dilemee divided the empire of 
Persia, In A. D. 1027, Rlinges was the last 
j conquest of Malimoodof Ghazni. 

III Bactria. 

The sole evidence of the long lineofBac- 
I trian kings, exists in the emanations from 
I their mints, exhumed from time to time in 
I and around their ancient .seats of govern- 
j ment. In the almost total absence of annals, 
whether occidental or oriental, their coins 
furnish nearly all the testimony at present 
available with which to reconstruct the 
story of the survival, re-institution and ex¬ 
tinction of the dominant Hellenic element, 
on the sito of Alexanders furthest conquest 
• in tlie East, and of those potentates who 
swayed the destinies of these lands for up- 
ward.s of two centuries. Professor Wilson 
gives a list of them from Theodotus I., B. 0, 
256 to Pantaloon B. C. 120. Then of Bar¬ 
baric kings Su ITermfcus, Kadaphes and 
Kadphises; from B. C. 100 to B. C. 50. Of 
an Indo-Partin'an dynasty : The Indo-Scy- 
thian princes of Kabul: and a classification 
of their cotemporaries. Mr. Thomas, in 
Prinsep’s Antiquities, quotes Major Cunning¬ 
ham’s table. 

B. 0. 

256 DiodntusI) BactrIana(Inc1udingSogdia- 
243 „ II i na, Bactria and Margiana). 

22 7 pfnfiT} 

220Euthydemus—Bactriana, . Ariana (in¬ 
cluding Aria, Drangia, Aracbosiaand 
Paropamisida"'), Xysa and subsequent¬ 
ly Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, ai^d 
Taxi la, 

19G Demetrius, ditto, ditto, and later in his 
reign, Fata lone, Syrastrene, Larice. 
190 Heliocles—Bactriana andParopamisidee. 

190 Antimnehus Theos.—Nysa, Gandharitis; 

. Peifkelaotis and Taxila. 

185 Enerntides—Bactriana, Ariana, besides 
Pataleno, Sj^raatrone and Larice, as 
well asNysa, Gandharitis; Peukelaotis 
and Taxila. 
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173 Anfcimacljns Nikephoros—Mysa, GaTi<^., 
Peak., and Taxi la, contemp^orarily 
with Eucraf^ides’ retention of flie rest 
of his dominions. 

1G5 Philoxenes succeeds to Antimachus 
Nikephoros’ kinc^dom. 

Nicias’—ditto, with the exception of 
Taxila. 

JC5 Apollodotua succeeds Enoratides in 
Ariana, as >vell as Pata., Syr., Larice. 

Somedes I follow Apollodotns in 

Dionysius ) 

159 Lysias succeeds tlieso in Paropaniisidoe, 
and Qi)tains Nioijis’ dominion of Nysa, 
Gaud. Peak; while Mithridates I., 
possesses hiinsolf of Ariana, having 
previously gained IMargiana from 
E Herat ides. 

f Anfcialcidas succeeds to Lysias’ king¬ 
dom, 

Arnqufas. 

Arcliebius follows Antialcidas. 
lGl-140 Menander reigns in Paropamisadro 
Nysa, Gaud., Peak., Taxila, Por. 
Reg., Gath., Patalene, Syr. Larice. 
]S5 Strato—succeeds, with the exception 
of the countries of Pata., Syr , Larice. 
which fall to Manas. 

Ss5:r“”; '»u«. s.™.,. 

Of all the kings who follow^^d Enkraiidcs; 
Menander and Apollodotuii alone are men¬ 
tioned by classical authorAics. 

The history of the country of the Kop- 
hones river, i, o. Bnctriai Aria and Kabul, is 
obtained from coins, piany of which have 
bilingual inscription.^ the one Greek, on 
the obverse, sumo of/xcollent workmanship 
but often of very ^dxirbarous forms, the 
other on the reverse in that called Arian, 
Arianian, Bactrifin and Kabulian. Accord¬ 
ing to the prevalent authority, of Las.^en, 
James Prinsep, Professor Wilson and others, 
this.language is said to be Sanscrit, but Dr. 
Moore asserts it is Hebrew. It is written 
from right to left. Colonel Tod says the 
Aswa or Asi was one of the four tribes wbieh 
overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 
The ancicut hiiidu cosmographers claim the 
Aswa as a grand branch of their early family, 
and doubtless the Indo Scythic people, from 
the Oxus to the Ganges, were one race.— 
Barbaric Jcimjs. 

. 130 . 

12G Hermaeus—rules over Par®p.—Nysa, 
Gaud. Peuk. (The Su-sakarace obtain 
Aria, Drangia and Arach, from the 
Parthians.) 

Manas—has Ta.tila, Por. Reg. Gath. Pa¬ 
talene, Syrastrene, Larice'. 
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105 Kadphises— (Yuchi) takes possession of 
Hermeeus* kingdom, and Taxila from 
Mauas (Kozola Kadaphes). 

Von ones 

JSpttlygis Paropamisada?. 

S pal irises J 

110 Azas—succeeds Mauas obtaining also 

in 90 B. C. Nysa, Gand., and Peuk. 

80 Azilas—succeeds Azas in the three lat¬ 
ter,—adding Taxila and the Paropa- 
niisada). 

80 The Soter Megas obtains the domini¬ 
ons of Azas, and subsequently those 
of Azilas. 

60 The Yuchi again possess Paro, Nysa 
and Taxila etc. 

26 Gendophares, reigns in Ariana. Abda- 
gasses (and Siunakes or Addinigaus) 
ditto in ditto, less the Parop. 

A. D. 

44 Arsaces (Ornospades or Ortbomasdes) 
ditto ditto. 

107 Pakores Monnesses—ditto ditto (Hia- 
tlielob) in Bactriana. 

207 Artemon—iu Aria, Drangia, Aracho- 
sia. 

111 Parthuu 


I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

IT 

It 

II 


in 


A. D. 

13 Artabanus III 
(Tiridates) III 
(Ginnamns) 
(Artabanus) III 
42 Bardaties 
45 Gotarzes 

50 (Meherdates) 

51 Vonones II 
51 Vologeses I 
62 (Artabanus) IV 
77 Paeorns 

I 08 Ch os roes 
115(Parthamnspates) 

11G Chosroes 
121 Vologeses) II 
148 Vologeses HI 
192 fVologeses) IV 
209 (Vologeses) V 
Artabanus V 
235 ArtaxerxeSjking 
of Persia, 1st of 
the Sassanidco* 
(Smithes Bio. Die. Ferrier's Journal 
p. 55-68. Malcolm's Hist, of Persia, Prinsep's 
Antiquities by Thomas^ Vol. II, p* 176, Ac.) 

The family name Arsaces was that applied 
to all the kings of Parthia, hence called the 
Arsacidte. There were military colblilifes 
of Macedonians established at Alexandrfad, 
Caucasura, Arigeeurn, and Bazira, and 
garrisons at Nysa, Ora, Massaga, Peuce- 
laotis and at Aornis, a mountain range, 
supposed to be the mountains of Mnhaban 


R G. 

265 Arsaces 
253 'Firidates 
^>16 Artabanua 
196 Phraa pat ills 
l8l Phrahates 
173 Mitbradates 
13G Phrahates 
126 Artabanus 
123 Mitluvadates 
37 Mnaskires 
77 Sinatroces 
70 PbraliJites 
GO Mitbradates lit 
54 Orodes I 

37 Phrahates IV 
(Tiruhites) II 
(Phrahates) IV 

A.D. 

4 Phrahates 

5 Orodes It 

5 Vonones I 
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GREEKS OP ASIA* . GREEKS OP ASIA. 

in the PirPanjal or Mid Himalayan range. I exist in considerable numbers in the Pan- 
(See K^fir.) It would appear that the Greek ’ jab-hills. The ancient extent of their pawer 
colonists in the Punjab had tlrst been placed is proved by the present prevalence of their 
under Philip, while the civU administration alphabetical characters, which, under the 
of the country remained in the hands of its name of Takri, or Takni, ai’e now used by 
native princes, Taxiles and Porus. After- all the hindus of Kashmir and the northern 
wards,on the murder of Philip by the mer- mountains, from Simla and Sabuthu to 
cenary soldiers, Alexander (Anabasis vi, 2, Kabul and Barniyan. On these grounds 
vii) directed Eudemos and Taxiles to govern Major Cunningham identifies the banditti 
the country untih he should send another of Justin, with the Takka, or original in¬ 
deputy. It is probable, however, that they habitants of the Punjab, and assigns to 
continued to retain the charge; for after' them the honour of delivering their native 
Alexander’s death in B. C. 323, Eudemos, land from the thraldom of a foreign yoke, 
contrived by his general Bumenes to make This event occurred most probably about 
himself master of the country by the treach- 316 B. C., or shortly after t]» march of 
erous assassination of king Porus. (Dio- Eudemos to the assistance of Eumeres, 
dorus xix, 5), Some few years later, in It was followed immediately by the con- 
B..C. 317, ho marphed to the assistance of quest of Gangetic India, Justin, xv. iv., 
Eurnenes, with 3,000 infantry and 5,000 and in 31G B. C., the rule of Chandra 
cavalry, and no less than 120 elephants. Gupta was ac.knovvledged over the whole 
With this force he performed good service northern peninsula, from the Indus to the 
at the battle of Gabiene. But his continued mouths of the Ganges. According to Col. 
absence gave the Indians an opportunity Tod, the Yavan, or Greek princes, who appa- 
iiot to be neglected; and their liberty was rently continued to rule wltliin the Indus, 
fully asserted by the expulsion of the Greek after the Christian era, wej’e either the 
troops and the slaughter of their chiefs,— remains of the Bactrian dynasty, or the in- 
Justin xv, 4.—“ Piarafactos ejus occidcrat” t dependent kingdom of Demetrius orApol- 
agaiii “Mfdienti delude helium advorsus prjB- lodotus, who ruled in the Punjab, having, 
factos Alexandri.” Cliandra Gupta was as their capital, Sagala, changed by Deme- 
present when Porus was murdered, and he be- trius to Buthyraedia. Beyer says, in his 
came the leader of the national movement, Hist. Reg. Bact, p. 8-1: that according to 
which ended in his own elevation to the Claudius Ptolemy, there was a city within 
sovereignty of the Punjab. Justin attri- the Hydaspes yet nearer the Indus, called 
bates his success to the assistance of ban- Sagala, also Buthymedia; but he scarcely 
ditfci; Justin XV, 4.—“ Contractis latronibus doubts that Demetrius called it Eutbyde- 
Indos ad novitatem regni solicitavit.” But mia,from his fatlier, after his death and that 
in this, Colonel Cunningham thinks he has of Menander. Demetrins was deprived of 
been misled by a very natural mistake; for his patrimony A U. C. 562. Sagala is 
tlie Aratta, who were the dominant people conjectured by Col. Tod to be the Salbhan- 
of the Eastern Punjab, are never mention- poora of the Yadoo when driven from Za- 
ed in the Mahabharata without being call- bulisthan, and that of the Yncbi or Yuti, 
ed robbers. (Lassen, Pentapot. Indica.) who were fixed there from Central Asia in 
Aratti profecto latrones,” and “ Bahici the fifth century, and, if so early as th^ 
latrones.” The Sanscrit name is Arashti;a, second century, when Ptolemy wrote, may 
Jibe “kingless,” which is preserved in the have originated the chauixe to Yuti-media, 
Adraista) of Arrian, who places them on the tho ‘ Central Yiiti.’ Numerous medals 
Ravi. They were the republican defenders chiefly found within the probable limits of 
of Sangala, or Sakala, a fact which points the Greek kingdom of Sagala, either belongs 
to their Sanskrit name of Araslitra, or to these princes or tlie Parthian kings of 
“ kingless.” But though their power was Minagara on the Indus. The legends are 
then confined to the eastern Punjab, the in Greek on one side, and in the Sassaiiian 
people themselves had once spread over the character on tlie reverse. The names of 
whole country.—“Ubifluvii illi quini * * * Apollodotus and Menander have been de- 
ibi sedes sunt Arattorum.” (Lassen, Penta- c^^phered, and the titles of ‘ Great King,’ 
pot Indica, from the Mahabharat.) They ‘ Saviour,’ and other epithets adopted by the 
were known by the several names of Bahika, Arsacida?,^ are perfectly legible. The do- 
Jarttika, and Takka; of which the last vices, however, resemble the Parthian, 
would appear to have been their true appel- These Greeks and Parthians must have gra- 
tion; for their old capital of Taxila or dually merged into the hindu population. 
Takka-sita, was known to the Greeks of Recent travellers, Bumes, Masson, and Fer- 
ASexander; and the people themselves still ricr, met with tribes who claim a Grcciup 
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GKEEN SHANK. 

descent. According to Burnes, the Mir of 
Badakhshan, the chief of Darwaz iu the 
valley of the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward 
of iiarwaz who occupy th6 provinces of 
Kulab, Shaughnati, and Wakhan north of 
the Oxus ; also the hill states of Qhitral, 
Gilgit and Inkardo, are all held by chiefs 
who claim a Grecian, origin. 

According to Ferrier, however, the whole 
of the princes who claim descent from 
Alexander are Tajik who inhabited the 
country before it was overrun by Turki 
or Tartar tribes. The Tajik, now maho- 
medans, regard Alexander as a pro¬ 
phet. The ^adakshaii family are fair but 
present nothing iu form or feature resemb¬ 
ling tbe Greek. They are not unlike the 
modern Persian, and there is a decided cou- 
trasti between them, the Turk and Uzbek.— 
ToiVs Rajasthauj Vol. I, p. -d2. Rrinsep's 
Antiquilleti by Tkoinag^ Vol. II, p. 176. 
Siuitli's Biographical JJictluuary. Ed, Eer- 
Tier's Journal, p. 55 68. See Alexander Af¬ 
ghan, pp. 67, 38; Hindoo; India; Infanti¬ 
cide ; Inscriptions ; Javan*, Kabul; Kama; 
Kandahar; Kasr ; Kelat; Kol; Krishna; 
Kururnbar; Lakshnii; Magadba; Osiris; 
Paudiyoii; Polyandry , Sakti, Sanscrit; 
Serpent; Siva; Surya; Varalia ; Viiidasara; 
Visvakarama; Yavaiia. 

GREEN COPPERAS, or Green Vitriol. 

Sulphate of Iron Eng. j Ferri sulpliua, Fcrri 
Sulfate de fer, Fu. | vitriolatuiu sal- 


Schwefelsauroseison.GEK. | niartia, Lat. 

IleraciiBsis, Guz. Hinu. Taroosee, Mal. 

Hera-tootia, „ ,, Ziinkur niadnco, Pkus. 

ToGtiya-subz, ,, 

Solfato di fetro, It. Anna bugdie, Tam. 


Green copperas called also green vitriol | 
is a principal ingredient in dyeing, in the 
niauufactui’e of ink, and of Prussian blue; 
it is also used in tnnniiig, pniutiug, medi¬ 
cine, Ac.— McCulloch. Faalhuer. 

GREEN-DYE PEAN'IS. Sec Dyes. 

GREEN-DYE RHAMNUS, SecUlianmus, 

GREEN GALLS. See Galls. 

GREEN GARNET. See Garnet. 

GREEN GRAM, or black gram. Eng. 
Pbaseolus niuiigo.— Linn. 

GREEN SHANK. The Indian Green- 
shank, has been separated from Totaims glot¬ 
tis by the fiame T. glottoides; and the latter i 
name is adopted by Mr. Gould for the Green- 
shank of Australia. Upon comparison of 
fine specimens from Scotland and Norway 
with others obtained iu the Calcutta provision 
bazaar, no difference whatever can be dis¬ 
cerned. The alleged T. glottoides is simply 
tbe bird in its winter plumage, iu which it 
is less known iu 13ritaiu than iu its summer 
garb. 


GitEWIA. 

GREEN STANDARD The troops of 
the Green Standard are divided into 1202 
ying, battalions or cantonmeiita, of ^bich 
there are but five in Peking, under the com*- 
rnand of the Captain-general of the Gendar*- 
mery. These ying vary widely in strength ; 
and a number of them, also differing in dif¬ 
ferent places, cojuposes a piau of which 
there are 43, or a “ cliinpiau” orwhich there 
are 72, in the eighteen provinces. M. Hue 
speaks of these (Vol. I, p. 404) as estimated 
at 500,000 strong. 

GREENS. Vegetables used for food, 
called in Hindi ‘‘ baji.” 

GREENSTONE. A volcanic rock com¬ 
mon in the Peninsula of India* It is ex¬ 
ceedingly hard and difficult to work, but it 
takes a most beautiful i^d durable polish, 
as ill the rnagnitieent mausoleums of Golcon- 
dab, tbe tombs of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sultan at Seriiigapatam, and in many of the 
sculptures of tbe Carnatic pagodas. 

A stone much used for building and orna¬ 
mental purposes in Madras ; it occurs in 
many parts of Southern India and is known 
under tbe names of freestone and grey 
granite. It is hard and durable but more 
expensive than the granites, from the greater 
labor of (Quarrying and cutting tbe blocks ; 
at Madras the cost of this stone is from 
Rs. 1-4-0 per ton. This material is used in 
buildings and in religious sculptures^ the 
natives also occasionally make domestic 
articles of it, such as round mill-stones, 
pestles and mortars, door-posts,lintels, Ac. 
Carter's (Jeoloyical Fapers on, Western India., 
p. 9. 

GREEN TOURMALINE. See Schorl. 
Tourmaline. 

GREEN TURTLES. See Chelonia. 

^ GREEN VITRIOL. Sulphate of iron. 
See Green copperas. 

GREIN SCHARLAKENBESSEN. Dut. 
Kermes. 

GREISHER. See Kelat, p. 489. 

GRENADES. Ei:. Pomegranate. 

GHENAT. Fr. Garnet. 

GRENDL Sans, also 'Tagarum. Sans. 
Ruellia strepens. 

GHEWIA. A genus of plants, of the Natu¬ 
ral order Tiliaceas, the Linden tribe, fifty-three 
species of Grewia have been discovered in 
the East Indies the principal of which are 

abutilifolia. iriicrosbemma. sapida. 

! asiatica. microcos. solerophylla. 

colunmaria. occidoutalis. sepiaria. 

denticulata. oppositilblia. tricbodes. 

floribuuda. pauiculata. tiliaafolia 

bumilis. populilblia. ulrnifolia. 

olastica. rotuiidifolia urabellata. 

birauta. pilosa. vimiuca. 

Icovigata. ) polygama. villosa. 
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GREWIA ASIATICA. 

Grewia oppositifolia is employed in the 
Himalaya for making ropes, and G. elastica, 
Dhamnoo of the natives, is valued for the 
strength apd elasticity of its wood. Cattle 
are fed On the leaves of some species, G. di- 
dyma, grows at moderate elevations in the 
Himalaya. The pleasant-tasted sub-acid 
fruit of several species is eaten by the natives 
of India, but principally used for making 
sherbet. Asiatica, or phalsa^ is cultivated in 
gardens. 

The species of Grewia are of frequent oc¬ 
currence in the peninsula of India, and per¬ 
haps there is no tree more generally did used 
throughout the Tenasserim Provinces than 
a species of Grewia, whose terminal bunches 
of dowers may be seen on almost every knoll 
in the country. At Tavoy, when vessels ro- 
quii*e spars, they are usually furnished from 
a small tree which grows on the sea-board, 
belonging to this genus. 

The Mai-vii of the Burmese in Tavoy and 
the Tha-raii of the Burmese of Moulmeiu 
are two species of Grewia. The wood of a 
species of the Madras Provinces makes good 
walking sticks.— M. E, J. It, Eng. Cyc. 
Maso}i. Voigt. Roxh. 

GREWIA ASIATICA, Linn. Roxh, 
W. .y A, 

Fulsa, Bexg. Hinc.Ta.v. I Dowauiya, Singh. 

Pharalio, Sini». | Piitiki, Tel. 

Grows in the peninsula of India, in Bengal, 
northern India and the Punjab and is a 
large tree of Pegu, like G. flaribunda, but 
not so plentiful. Commonly cultivated in 
the plains of the Punjab for its pleasant, 
sub-acid,small berry-like fruit, eaten and used 
for making sherbet. A spirit is said to be dis¬ 
tilled from it and the fruit is much prized by 
mahomedans, who prescribe it to cool the 
body in fevers. Cultivated at Ajraeer, both 
large tree and small bush varieties, the 
large tree is very beautiful wlien in new 
foliage. The shrub is generally cultivtod 
in most fruit gardens; It bears a dark purple 
berry, when ripe, containing one or two 
small stones. The fruit is generally made 
into sherbet by pouring boiling water on it, 
and when cool, adding sugar to the taste. 
The plants grown readily from the seed are 
generally cut down almost to the ground 
in November, and even the leaves are burnt 
round the stalks, after which the roots are 
opened and manured, and watered occa¬ 
sionally, when new shoots spring- out, and 
the fruit is borne near the axilla of each 
leaf; when of a dark purple, they are ripe 
and- fit for use. The appearance of its leaves 
has caused Europeans to mistake it for the 
hal&cl. The leaves and buds are oificiuaL 


GREWIA MICROCOS. 

Grewia asiatica and G. tilisefolia both yield 
a useful bast. Wood,white colour and adapted 
for every purpose of house building.— Drs 
McGlelland. J. L. Stewart^ Ainslle^ p. 225. 
Irvine. Riddell. Cleyhorn Puiijab Mep. Kullti 
and Kangniy p. 82. 

GREWIA BETUL^FOLIA. Juss. 

Gangi, Tii. Ind. I Khircha, Tr. Ind. 

Itizaie, „ 1 Ganger Sutlej, 

A small shrub growing l^forth West from 
Delhi, on the hills beyond the Indus and up 
to 3000 feet as the Salt Range, Its small 
tasteless fruit is eaten by the natives.— Dr. J, 

L. Stewart. 

GREWIA ELASTICA RoylE 

Bhamun, Hind, j Farri, Punjab. 

Dbamono, „ | 

A tree, fifteen to twenty feet high, 
found in the Sutlej valley between Rampur 
and Sunguam at an elevation of 4,000 feet; 
common in the Himalaya at moderate eleva¬ 
tions, and grows in Kimmedy, Ganjam and 
Gumsur. It affords timber which is highly 
valued for its strength and elasticity and 
much used for bows, buggy shafts, and 
bangy sticks. Its fruit is used to make 
sherbet. In tlie N. W. Himalaya, the branches 
are periodically cut in winter time as pro- 
vender for the cattle.— Gleyltorn, Punjab 
Report, p. 64. Royles 111. Him. Bot.^ p. 104. 
GREWIA ELORlbUNDA, Wall. 

Myatya, Buhm. I Ta-yau, Bobm, 

Mya ya gyce, „ J 

A very common tree, throughout the Ran¬ 
goon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but scarce 
ill the Prome and Tharawaddy districts. It 
is a good serviceable timber for all ordinary 
purposes of house-building. The bark affords 
a coarse strong fibre, not much employed, 
however, by the Burmese.—Dr. McClelland 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA HIRSUTA. Javelliki. Tajj. 
A shrubby plant; fruit hairy, common in 
the jungles.— Joffrey. 

GREWIA HOOKERir, McClelland. 

Pliet woou. Buum. 

Very plentiful in Pegu. It attains a girth 
of about 3 to 4 feet, and grows up tall and 
remarkably straight. It is found with teak 
in the forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. Wood 
white coloured and adapted for every pur¬ 
pose of housc-building.— Dr. McClelland. 
GREWIA MICROCOS. Linn. 

Grewia ulmifolia, | Microcos mala. Ham. 

IluxB. Wight. | Miorocoa Btauntoni- 
Grewia affinis, Lindl, | ana, G. Don, 

Microcos pauiculata, L. I Arsis rugusa. Loua, 

Mya-ya Bukm. | 

A shrub in the Peninsula of India, and 
found as a small tree on elevated ground of 



GREWIA TILIiSFOLIA. 


GREY. 


British Barniah. Wood not used. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 61. ]n a foil grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is iO feet'and average 
girth measured at ^ feet from the ground is 4 
feet.— Dr, Brandis, Otil. Oat. Ex. 18G2. 

GREWIA OBLIQUA. 

Parsook mara, Cam. | Damun, Mahr. 

A tree of Canara and Sunda, found mostly 
below, seldom grows large. Wood used in 
agricuiture, house posts, &c. — Dr. Gibson. 

GREWIA QPPOSITIFOLIA. Bucu. 


Paman, Mind. | Bihall, SindiPanj. 

Grows in the Kheree Pass, and in the 
Dhera Dhoon, is found in the Sutlej valley 
between Rarnpur and Sungnam at an ele¬ 
vation of 5,000 feet. The branches are 
periodically cut in winter time as provender 
for the cattle. Its inner bark is employed 
in the Himalaya for making ropes, is used 
for cordage and coarse clotli and to make 
into a kind of paper .—RoyU 111. Gleyhorri 
.Pwnjab Rep. Kiillu cmd Kanyra, p. 82. 
GREWIA PANICULATA. Roxb. ? 


Microcos toineatosa, Sm. | Hunu-kirille, Singh. 


According to Mr. Mendis, a tree, of the 
southern province of Ceylon., where its wood 
is used in house-building. A cubic foot 
weighs 44 lbs. and it is esteemed to last 
25 years. But Voigt calls it a shrub, and 
it is possible that Mr, Mendis* botanical 
name requires attention. 

GREWIA ROTHL—D. G. W. A. 


Bather; bekhar; 

nikki, Panj. 
Kolupu, Tel. 

O. salvifolia, Koxb. 


vSiri Jana, 
Jibilika chottu, 
Tadika ohuvva, 


Tel. 


ft 


A tree of the Punjab, Circars, and of the 
Cuddapah Nalla Mallai; has a light, aish-co- 
lored wood, with a straight grain, hard and 
strong, is much used and very serviceable. 
Wood very hard and much used in the 
Circars, makes good walking sticks .—GapL 
Bcddome. Mr. Latham, Madras Hort, Gard,, 
44 . 

GREWIA ROTUNDIFOLIA. Oonoo. 
a wood of moderate strength. 


GREWIA SPECTABILIS. ? 


Phot-woon, Burm, 

Very plentiful; attains a girth of about 
three to four feet and grows up tall and 
remarkably straight. They are found with 
teak in the forests of Pegu and Toughoo, 
Wood white colored and adapted for every 
purpose of house building.— Dr. McClelland. 

GREWIA TILIiEFOLIA.—7a/tL, W.,Ic. 
Roxb. 

G. arboroB, Koxh. in, E. I, 0. ^ns, 

G. variabilis, Wall. 


Daman, Mahr. 

Chadachy maram, Tam. 

Sadachoo „ „ 

Talathi „ „ 


Tharra, 

Dhamono, 

Karkana, 


Tftt. 

Uhia? 


In Coimbatore, a considerable tree and 
the wood is soft and easily worked. It is 
useful for inferior building and common 
purposes: but is said to be unfit for cabinet 
purposes, for which, in appearance, it seems 
well adapted, on account of its hygrometric 
properties, which cause it to contract and 
expand, however well seasoned, with every 
change of the weather. It is a comraoa 
forest tree in the Bombay coast jungles; 
rare inland, and there the wood is not deem¬ 
ed of any value for household purposes, 
.agricultural implements, or cabinet work. 
The wood is used for the same purposes as 
the Benteak, for which it is often sold at 
Calicut, It grows very large on the moun¬ 
tains of the Circars, and is there a valuable 
timber, much used for handles of axes, 
pellet-bows, cowars, and walking sticks. 
In Ganjam and Gumsur, the Dhamono 
(Grewia tiliaefolia) is of extreme height 35 
feet, circumference 3 feet, height from 
ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 20 feet. It is used for cot frames 
and bandy wheels; the handles of axes, 
knives, spears, mamoties, pickaxes, and 
carpenters* tools are made of this wood, 
which is also burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably plentiful. Grewia tiliiefolia (or 
Grewia elastica) is said to yield the Da- 
monu or Karkana of the Parla Kimedy jun¬ 
gles, from which many hundred poles could 
be obtained. It closely resembles lance- 
wood or liickory. It is procurable in the 
bazaars eight inches broad, and is used 
for house posts, gig shafts, dhooli poles, 
spear handles and fishing rods. It seems 
eminently suited for purposes where strength, 
lightness and elasticity are required. The 
bark should be allowed to remain, and the 
poles should be steeped in water and then 
rubbed with oil. The bark gives a strong 
rope. (Note —It would seem from these 
remarks either that the quality of the tim¬ 
ber of this tree varies in different localities, 
or that the timbers of two trees have been 
brought for examination.)— Roxb. Voigt. Drs. 
Wight and Gibson. Captedns Beddome and 
Macdonald. Mclvor. M. E. J. R. 

GREWIA ULMIFOLIA. Roxb. Wight. 
Syn. of Grewia raicroebs.— Linn. 

GREY, Sir William, K. C. S. I., a Ben¬ 
gal Civil Servant. He entered the service 
about the year 1840, and held the offices of 
Private Secretary to Sir Herbert Maddock ; 
Junior Secretary in the Bengal Office; 
Under Secretary in the Foreign Department; 
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GRIFFITH. 

Secretary to The Bank of Bengal; Secreta¬ 
ry to the Bengal Government; Director 
General of Post Offices; Home Secretary; 
Member of Council, and Lieut. Governor 
of Bengal. He possessed a calm judgment, 
a critical form of mind, brief, almost Socratic 
in method, and a man of progress. He 
improved postal communication, telegraphs, 
railway, police, education and jails; and 
he was a sound financier and economist. 
In I 860 he urged on the Indian Govern¬ 
ment the need for retrenchment, 

GREY ANTIMONY. Eno. Sulphuret 
of Antimony. 

GREY or Annulated Ipecacuana, also 
Grey also Red, Ipecachuana. Cephaelis 
ipecacuana. 

GRIAS CAULIFLORA. The stem 
flowering anchovy pear of Jamaica. It 
might be introdneed into India. 

GRIESVVORZEL. Gkr. Pareira brava. 

GRIFFITH, William, a medical officer of 
the Madras Army, famed for his extensive 
knowledge of Iiidian Botany. Author of 
numerous works on this branch of science ; 
he accompanied the army which marched 
in 1838-39 from Sind, through Quetta and 
Kandahar to Gliazni and Kabul. From 
Kabul he crossed the chain of the Hindu 
Kush to Bamian and Singhan, and spent 
some time in the Kuner valley. His colfec- 
tions thei'o, though formed under circum¬ 
stances of great difficulty, are very good, 
•amounting probably to about 1,000 species, 
many of which are deposited in the Royal 
Herbarium at Kew, his posthumous notes 
and journals, were published iu Calcutta 
edited by Ur. McClelland, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Indian Government and his 
collections, from Malacca, Tenasserim, the 
Khasia mountains, and the whole Assam 
valley, Mishmi and Naga hills and upper 
Irawadi, Calcutta, Bhotan, Simla, Sind, and 
Afghanistan, are probably not under 9,000 
species which is by far the largest number ever 
obtained by individual exertions. Ho also 
made a collection of birds in Affghaiiistau. 

A mural tablet erected to his memory iu 
the Cathedral of Madras says he was born at 
Ham, iu the county of Surrey, March 1810. 
He had attained to the highest eminence in 
the scientific world : and was one of the most 
distinguished botaaists of the age. Ho 
acquired his knowledge by personal inves¬ 
tigation in the different provinces of British 
India and in tbo neighbouring kingdoms, 
from the banks of the Helmund and Oxus 
to the Straits of Malacca, where, iu the capa¬ 
city of Civil Assistant) Surgeon, ho died 9 th 
February 1845, in the 35th year of his ago, 
and the 13th year of his public service in 


GRINDSTONES. 

India. His early death is deeply deplored 
by numerous privat^friends; and his loss 
to the cause of science elicited a public and 
emphatic expression of regret from the 
Governor General of India. This tablet is 
erected as an humble tribute to his memory, 
by a few of his medical brethern of the Mad¬ 
ras service. Hoolcer f. et Thomson. 

GRIHA SENA. See lusciiptlons p. 376, 
389. 

GRIHA KIJTUMBINE, literally, the head 
of the house or of the fiirnily. 

GRINDING of grain in India is still done 
by the hand mill as iu Isaiah, xlvii 1 2 . Matt, 
xxiv. 41. 

GRIHASTHA. A hindu married house¬ 
holder. Sans, from grilia, a house, and st’ha,, 
to remain. 

GRIHAST’HA-DHARAIA. Sans. From 
ghrihast’ha,‘situated in a house, and dharma,. 
religion. 

GRIMUGRIM. Hind. Hordeum coeleste. 

GRINDSTONES. The Natives of India 
prepare a grindstone composed of shell lac 
as its basis, and corundum powder or other 
hard mineral as the grinding material. In 
Coimbatore persons of the barber caste are- 
the manufacturers of these. The process is 
sufficiently rude. The stone being pounded 
and reduced to the form of fine grained gun¬ 
powder is heated in a chatty. The lac is 
then added and the two stirred together 
until the mass is of the consistence of dough 
when it is turned out and beat and kneaded 
into the required shape. There are only two 
articles used in its construction, but not 
using a mould, the operation is tedions and 
the*finished article when completed, and not 
by any means of first rate excellence. The 
prin(?ipal objection to them seems to be the 
extreme hardness which renders them less 
effective than if the lac by a small admixture 
of a softer substance were rendered some¬ 
what more yielding. Upon the whole, as 
made there, it is a rather rude but durable 
machine. It was stated that at the Hoon- 
soor farm, where pearl barley is prepared, 
English grind-stones for making it required 
frequent renewal, but that One of this de¬ 
scription has now been in use 5 years. The 
stone used in Coimbatore is powdered coarse 
garnet sand, found in the beds of the neigh- 
houring hill streams. The Corundum stones 
met with for sale in the bazaars are usually 
small, generally more rounded and watqr 
worn on tlio edges, as if collected in the beds 
of mountain streams from among the pebbles 
they bring down. In making a lao grind¬ 
stone simply of Gum Lac, and finely pulve¬ 
rized corundum stone, these are heated se¬ 
parately to facilitate tbeir more perfect ad- 
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intxttire and combination. They are tbcn 
thrown into a mould ^®nd strongly beaten 
and kneaded to give compactness and expel 
all air bubbles.— M. C. 

The native carpenters, blacksmitbs, and 
alioemakers, have long been acquainted with 
the good qualities of the grindstones of 
Southern India, and give good prices for 
some of them. European workmen also use 
country stones for sharpening their tools. 

The best coarse grindstones are those from 
Verdachellum in Soutli Arcot, Tripatty, and 
Ootramaloor in Chingleput, Kiir.se Manga- 
)um near Yelloro, Woontimetta and Chella- 
macoor in the Cuddapali District, and 
Podelay and Woodiagherry in Nellore. A 
soft sandstone suited for filters occurs at 
Sajahmundry, and liard gritty kinds, like 
the Bhurr.stone gf Franco, in the Peddareda- 
piilly Talook of Nellore and near Ghooty. 
Spme of the sandstones of the Guntoor, Bel¬ 
lary, Madura and My.sore Districts are very 
similar to those used as grindstones and 
flour mill-stones in England. The best dry 
whetstones are those of Nuggur, !Matoor Hill 
in Guntoor, Triputty, Arneo and Nceda- 
cheria in Bell ary. 

Fine grained sandstones of a slmrp cutting 
quality occur at Gootomokoda and Dyda in 
Guntoor, at Chellumacoor and Chetty warree- 
pully in Cuddapali and in the Pedelay Ta¬ 
look and Woodingherry Hill in Nellore. 

A stone resembling the Ayrstone, oi* Snake- 
stone, occur.s at Koopookonda, 8 miles west 
of Vinacondah in Guntoor. 

Good substitutes for Turkey stone, occur 
at Cnddapah, Woontimetta, Chellumacoor 
and Humpsagur, and varietic.s of green and 
gray granular felspar, at Seringapatam, 
Nellore, and on the banks of the Godavery. 
The latter are well suited for putting a fine 
edge On razors and gravel’s. 

Soft sandstones resembling Bathstono and 
Tripoli abound near Nellore, Bellary, Cud- 
dapah and Hurryhiir. 

Very fine silicious and magnesian earths, | 
such as Rottenstone, Alkaline Loam and 
Armenian Bole, occur near Soondoor, Ban¬ 
galore and Cuddapali. 

Hones, silicious and slaty limestone.s of 
every quality accompany the extensive beds 
of lithographic marble near Kurnool, Gun- 
ioor, Bellary, Datchapilly and Gooty. 

Chert or hornstone suited for paving 
Flint and Porcelain Mills, occurs in large 
quantities at Baulapilly near Arcot, Naggory 
and Woodiagherry Hiil in Nellore. 

Corundum and emery are valuable on ac- 
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count of their hardness which approaches 
of the diamond, and are very abundant in the 
Madras Presidency, occurring in abont 
28 different localities. The best qualities 
are the moderate sized picked crystals from 
Guntoor, Hyderabad, Coimbatore, Nuggur, 
and Salem. Some varieties, particularly the 
tabular shaped crystals, appear to be much 
a.ssociated with lime and tibrolite, and are 
frequently accompanied in those localities 
by more valuable minerals, as the ruby, aap- 
plijro, spinel, beryl and garnet. Emery fre¬ 
quently accompanies the ooT^indiim, thebe.st 
samples are from Salem, Nuggur and Nellore, 
and fine tabular emery at Caligherry Hill, 
Nellore. 

Corundum is found at Guntoor, Hyder¬ 
abad, Salem, Mysore, Gram (45 Miles N. W. 
of Seringapatam) Niiggi'^, French Rocks, 
Burknncmilly and Yedkunkal, Knlkaire in 
the Division of Churajapatnui, Norluk in 
Na.rsipoor, Deysam, Carbnnpully, Appian- 
hully, Nullapardy, Mnndium in Astragam, 
Cuddor; in Salem at Namanl, Vi ralamoodoo, 
Cholasigammy, CarawSel, Aiipore, Mallapollye, 
Gopanl Chetty pollium, TeoUvlegerry, Couii- 
dapaddy and with rubies at Salem. 

Naggery Hills, clove brown with iron 
garnets and cochineal red garnets, Yala- 
negery and Coundepaddy in Salem. It is 
also found at Travancore, of a green color, 
and accompanied by Aquamarine. 

Sandstones occur of different qualities)' 
from the coarsest soft grit, to* the hardest 
freestone, the most compact snakestone, and 
the toughest chert. The sandstones appear 
to be the most universally diffused rocks in 
Southern India; occurring in sixteen dif¬ 
ferent Districts, and often in beds or strata 
of enormous extent, as in the South Arcot, 
Nellore, Cuddapah, Bellary, Mysore and 
Nagpore Districts. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a large 
and complete series of grinding, shjirpen- 
ing, and polishing materials, was exhibited 
by Surgeon E. G. Balfour, from the Museum, 
along with a voluminous printed Report 
prepared for distribution amongst the Ord- 
i nance, Commissariat and Engineer Officers. 
The Jury considered many of the subslSinces 
of excellent quality, that several of them 
might be jiidiciou^y introduced as sub¬ 
stitutes for similar articles now procured 
from Europe, and tliat a large and 
remunerative trade in some of them might 
be carried on. The Jury recommended a 
First Class Medal for this series under the 
heads of Sandstones, Hones, and Polishing 
.substances. 
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Sharpening stones used hy native saddlers^ 
shoemakers, Iwrse-shoers, cutler's, ^c. 

Basalt. Called Sanakal from Chelput, five days 
jouruey from Madras near Trinamullay, used by 
shoemakars. Also from near Streopcrmntoor, used 
by saddlers for sharpening awls and knives. 

Hornblende Rock. (Greenstone) used by horso- 
sh.'ers as a whet for 8harj)ening the largo Hoof Cutter. 

Green Quartzoso sandstone. From Vt lloro, used 
formerly by horse-shoors but now re-placed by sills 
of Corundum and Lae. 

Red Quartzoso sandstone. Ditto, ditto. 

Yellow Quartzoso sandstone. From Woodiagherry 
used formerly for giving a first edge to swords, dag¬ 
gers and implements, hardaud rough, and well suited 
for grindstones. 

Hones. Purchased in the bazaar, probably from 
Nellore, Cuddapah or Gun boor. Black Turkey oil¬ 
stones, containing much lime, fine grained ditto, 
from Tarputiy 

Rolled masses of granites arc sold in the bazaars 
as Corundum and Emery, and irregularly crystal liz(‘d 
granites are sold as Emery ; said to be procurable 
at Calasti-y, near Naggcry, Naglaj)oorum and the 
surrounding Hills. 

Materials aalU'd for grinding, polishing and 
shnrpoiiug, 

GlUNUbTO^'J!:s. 

North Arcot. From Kurse Mungalum near Vel¬ 
lore, a stone called Muddy Sagapoo Culloo, Brown 
Btcatititic sandstone. 

From Baulapilly near Arcot, Grey Chert for pav¬ 
ing Porcelain Mills. From Cliumbaukum-droog, 
Qartzose Rock suited for paving Porcelain Mills. 
Eni.ore grit, a nodular, bluish gritty limestone from 
tlio bed of the Pulieat Marine liagoou. Fi’ora Trie- 
hoor brownish sandstone. From Muddoor, Arnoe, 
bluish grey sandstone suited for Grindstones. From 
Triputty and Kurkumbady, Yellow rod and purplish 
sandstones. 

South Arcot. From Vordachellum aud Sadras, 
sandstones of good (piality. 

Bellary. From Nedacliorla, sharp grained and 
fine grained sandstone. From river near Bollary, 
silicious sandstones. From Hosptst Chetty-warro- 
pully and Huinpsagur, Hones of various qualities. 

Cliinglepub. Cootharam pallum near Conjeveram, 
Coarse Grib. From Ootramaloor, Rod Grib., 

Sandstones suited for Urinding purposes. 

Cuddapah. From Cliellainaeo(jr, Grcyi.s!i brown 
schistose granular sandstone. From near Cudda- 
pali, Bluisli grey compact Mugiiosiau lime, suited 
for lino skarpouiiig stones, From Woontimibta a fine 
grained schistose sandstone, suited fora Ragstone. 

Ganjam. From Cliitterpoor and Nenganm, liver 
brown granular saudstoues. These are very .sljarp j 
in the grain. From Ganjam, reddish white granular 
sandstones. 

Guntoor. From Palriaud, purple and lilac slaty : 
saudstoues fine in grain. Hoiiestoues, black lime¬ 
stones, lithographic marbles. From Guotemookoola 
and Dyda, hones : from Koopookoonda 8 miles west j 
of Viuacondah, below the signal pond, rough s;i.nd. | 
stone glistening with Mica. From Matoor Hill, 
schistose ragstone. 

Hyderabad. From Ellichpoor and Kotah, sand- 
stones with Fossils 

Kurnool. Sandstones, Hones and Lithographic 
marble, abundant, and of every quality and size. 

Madura. From Vurdeputty and Pussumallcc, 
GranitiC; coarse grained grindstones. , 
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Moulmein. From Tan-goon-gee, Thum-lifcandau 
(Mountain), Gungo and Amherst Hills, yellowish 
sandstones fit for Grindstones. 

Mysore. From Nugger good grindstones called 
Saneknl and fiiier wlmtstcnes. 

Nagpore. From 10 miles west of Kaniptee, soft 
sandstones suited for dry whetstones. From 6 miles 
east of Kamptee, finer grained varieties. 

Nellore. From the Podelay, Panoor and Pedda 
Rodda-piilly talooks, red, yellow, purple, brown and 
g»*cy sandstones. From Pullaybootoo, fine grained 
standstones. 

Rajahmuudry. Soft sandstones suited for filters 
and grindstones. 

Singapore. From the mouth of the river, a good 
sandstone. Surgeon lialfonr in Madras Museum 
Re2yort: Madras Exh. Jur. Hep. 

GRINJANAM. Sans. Tel. Allium 
ascaloiiicum.— Roxh. the shallot, is exten- 
1 sively cultivated in Hindustan under tho 
iiame.s of Gandhina or Gadhina which is 
probably a Prakrit form of the Sanscrit 
name .—Speededs Ha)id Book, p. 159. Elliot, 
GRIOT MARAS(^UIN. Fk. Cerasus ca- 
proniatia. 

GRISLEA TOMENTOSA.— 

Lythriim frutieosum.— Lbni. 

Dyo-phul, Anglo-Beng. Dhai also Dlian, Hind, 
Dh5»-phul, ,, Taw/, ,, 

Dhub, „ .lave, Pushtu, 

Dhaiiga-phul, ,, Agni-jwala, Sans. 

Dhaitiof Bomuav. Dhatri-])ooshpika, ,, 

Dhauen „ Dhataki Kusumamu, Tel, 

Downy Grislca, Eng. Gadda-pisiiika, „ 
Woolly ,, ,, Gnjl, Godari, ,, 

Dhawn, lIiND. Rayyi ])appu, Jaji, 

Chota Dhaon, Jatoko, Urya, 

This tree i.s found in the i.slaiids of tho 
Indian Ocean, iu China, and in every part of 
I the continent of India, especially in tho jungly 
tracts at tho foot of its several ranges of 
mountains. It grows in the N. W. Himalaya 
up to 4,OU0 feet, and it is common in ex¬ 
posed places, ill the Maturatte and Oova dis¬ 
tricts of Ceylon up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet. It is a rare tree in Ajmeer, but is very 
common iu the Proine dtstrict. It is not 
i found iu Tounglioo district. Its bright red 
calyx retains its colour till the seeds are ripe, 
gives the whole plant a very showy appear¬ 
ance, aud points it out to the collectors of its 
flowers, Avhich form an article of commerce, 
aud are used for a red dye. Iu the bazaars 
of Hoiigai they are found in a dry state, under 
the name of Datoke. It is a very ornamental 
tree botli in foliage and blossom, and would 
do Avell in eomijouiids. This is very distinct 
from the Ohan, which is tho common hro- 
wood of A jmeer. The petals are officinal at 
Laliore, where they are used as a dye, as 
well as a medicine. The red petals, contain 
mucli tannic acid. Tliese scarlet flowers 
generally come to Ajmcrc, from Kotah and 
Harowtie; are considered stimulating and 
given to women in labour. One seer costs 
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in Ajrair four annas, its leaves ai-e used in 
infusion as tea, but botli the red flowers and 
leaves are use for dyeing ^Jurposes. In the 
Northern Cirears, the leaves are employed in 
dyeing leather. Sheep-skins, steeped in an 
infusion of ilie dried leaves take on a fine 
red, of which native slippers nro made. The 
dried flowers are employed in Northern India, 
under tlie name of Dhauri, in d 3 eing with 
Morinda bark ; but perhaps more for their 
astringent than for their tiiitorial properties. 
Dr. Gibson states tluitin Kandesii the flowers 
form a considerable article of commerce, 
inland, as a dye. It grows abumlantly in llie 
Lilly tracts of tlic Northern Clrcars. Tlie 
gum called dhaura or dhaii-ka-goncl, is 
brought from Mewaj- and llarowtee, and is 
abundant, white in cvjloiir, like the katira 
and tragacjinth gums, swells in wafer; in 
dyeing cloth it is applied to those parts j 
that the dye is not wished io touch ; it is 
eaten in “liuldoo;” otic maiiiid costs feu 
rupees. Its wood is used fur fuel and by 
thcabkar, or liquor distillers, for fermenting 
liquor: its leaves are used in infusion as tea. 
Irvine. Gen. Med. Top.,\), 133. CyShan>jhnet^sij 
]]engal Dispensatory. McChdhind. Dr. J. Jj. 
Stewart. Oleyhurn Dnvjah Ueport Kalla and 
Kangra, p. 82. Thiv. Da.pL. Zcyl If, 122. 

GRIS PEQUENO. Sr. Calabar skins. 
GRISSEE, in hit. 7^ 10’ «. and long. 
112® 42|^’ E, in the nortL of Java, is a 
noted trading place.— Horsbnrgh. 

GRISSIK. See Sourabaya. 

GRITACHEU Sans, in hiiulu inytho- 
logy a hoavenl}' courtezan, fi’oni ghrita, cla¬ 
rified butter, and ancli, to worslii]). 
GRITTHUM. Sans. Ghi. 

G ROB AGAIN", here, at the centre, on tlie j 
limestone district, is a mud vohMno, IGj 
feet in diametci’. The black mud every j 
two to five seconds bubbles iqi and subsides ; i 
it rises to a belglit of 20 to oO feet, then ^ 
explodes with a dull noise, scattering a j 
nhower of Avarin black mud in every dircc- ! 
tiou, round about arc warm brine springs 
from which salt is extracted Its erup¬ 
tions are most frequent in tlie rainy season. 
It is called kuwu,” 1-he place of abode,” 
and an old legend is that it is the residence 
of a monster snake whose writliings cause 
the eruptions. Oldham hi Yules Knihitssy. 

GROSE. Author of Voyage to the East 
Indies. 

GROSNAM. See Kunawer. 

GROSS UL A lUACEyE,tli(^ currant Avorts, 
or currant tribe, is the Gro.ssulacejo of 
Lindley. They are unarmed, or tlioriiy 
shrubs, arranged in five genera, one of 
which, the genus llibcs, occurs in India R. 
grossularia L, is the gooseberry : R. rub- 


rum, L, is the red currant aud R. nigrum 
L, is tlie black currant. Dr. Roylo regards 
the Himalayan Ribes as a distinct species 
and mimes it R. bimaleiise.— Voigt. 


GROUHONEE. Ukia ? KuYavo. Uria ? 

A tree of Gaiijam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 80 feet, circumference 6 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the fir.st liriincli, J2 f(‘et. ^’Jie ])]atform of 
tlie cars used at tiie Jugguriiauth lestival is 
olten made of this Avood, but it is chiefly 
used for firewood, being tolerably common, 
d’lie bark is said to be used medeeiually in 
dinvrhd'.i.—Gajdaln Macdonahl. 

GROUND (MIUiMPA. Kiempferia. 

GROUND-EISII. The Eora cbnng, of 
IMioolan, iiiliabiks the jhecls and slow 
running strc.'inis near the bills, but lives 
priiicipall}^ in the banks, int(^ which tiiey 
[lenctratc from one to five or six feet 
and are found generally two in each 
chamber, coiled coiujentrically like snakes ; 
theentrancetotlie.se retreats leading from 
the river into the bank is generally a 
few inclios below the surfaee, so that tlio 
lisli can return to the water at ])le:isure. '^^I’lie 
mode of eatelling tlieni is by iiiti'odueiiig 
the band into these holes. It is not believed 
that tliev bore tlicir own burrows, but that 
they tak(' possession of those made by land- 
crabs. l)i‘. Cam})bell says they are not 
more capable than oilier lish of moving on 
dry grouml. Tlie bora-cliiuig would ap- 
]i(air to be an Ophioeephalns, probably the 
O. barka describ(‘d by ILiehanan, as iiilia- 
biling lioh's in the baidcs of* luvers tributa¬ 
ry to tlie (Lingos.— Tennvid's Shetcdies of Nat. 
Illsf. of Ceyhiii^ pj). uG7-8. 
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Ihiooi Mooiiii:, Br.Nd. 
Muoiii^ Plioolli, ,, 

Japan piitsc, 

( ■iiiii.a pulso, 

riialai* inil, ,, 


Eai’tli nut. 

I lUioysing, CJrz. iliND. 
j I^Liiiii-niaiioti, JSr. 

I CaraliiK't,, 
j V(T Kad.ilo, Q'a m. 

1 Vcni Sliaiui.u:a.hi, Tkl. 


I'hc ground-nut is the fruit, ot* the Aracliis 
by[)og(ea, or hy])oea rpogt>a. 'J'he ])lant has 
somewhat the iqipearanee of the dwarf 
ga,rden-pea, tliough more bushy. It is 
culiivatea in the South id’ Europe, largely 
in Anieriea, Africa, Asia, Australia and 
the Ai’chipehigo. From the eircumstaiice 
of it,s introdueing its fruit or j)od into the 
eartli, for the jmrpose of ripening its seed, 
tlic Araehis, or earth-nut, has obtained its 
name. The flowers, leaves and stems, arc 
produced in the ordinary manner seen iu 
the ])ea tribe. When the yellow flower Las 
Avithered and the seed fertilised, there is 
nothing left but the bare stem wliich Lad 
supported it. Tins stem, iu Avbieh is the 
germ ol the future fruit and pod, now grows 
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rA)>i(lly ill a curved inauTier, with a tendency 
to arrive *shortly on the surface of the ground, 
into which the now naked stem penetrates 
several inches into the earth. In this 
obscure position the fruit take.s its ripened 
form, and is C‘itlier gatliered from ir.s inding 
place or left to the future season, when its 
time of vising into tunv existence calls it 
from its natural positioji. When mature, 
it is of a pale yellow color, wrinkled, and 
forms an oblong pod, sometimes conti'acted 
in the middle; it contains generally two 
sced.s, a vahihie Jirticle of food in the tro¬ 
pical parts of Africa, America and Asia. 
Tliey aro sweetish and almond-like, and 
yield an oil, when pressed, nob inferior in 
quality to that obtained from tlic oliv('. The 
leaf restmibos tha,t of clover, and, like it, 
affords excellent food for catlle. 'fhe cake, 
after the oil is expro'<A^d, forms an exeellonb 
marjuve. 'fho Ava.chis .seo'Is aro usually 
sown in the dry, warm weather, from May to 
Jtuie, and are placed at the distance of 
eighteen inc.lios from cae.h other. Insecd.s 
are fond of thetii; and if tU<5 seasr)U is cold 
ami unfavourable io them, or the growth re¬ 
tarded, they ho(M)nio musty and bad, or are 
eaten by insc'ct.s. Tlio mode of olitaining 
tile oil is nearly the same as for other pulse 
or seeds ; aud under favorable cireunistances 
tlm Araoliis will pi-odiujo half its weight of 
oil. When hoateal and pressed tlu? ([uantity 
i.s very cotisichu’ably iuereased. This oil is 
good for (ivery purpos(3 for whic'li olive or 
almond oil is used. b^)r domesti(5 [)ur[)Osos 
it is esteemed, and it does not be<*omo rancid 
.so fpiiekly as otlier oils. In lamps the 
brilliancy of its light is siitx'rior to tliat 
of olive oil, and its durability is sewen j 
minutes per hour Ix^yond tlu5 c.oinbiistioii of I 
the best olive oil, with the additioiial ad- I 
vaiitfige of s(;arcady any smolse. Under the 
term Ground Nut or ^lanilhi oil there was 
exported from tlui Madras lh‘(‘si<len(*y, in 
tlio four ye-ai’s lSo2-5;^ to iHod-oi) cdiielly 
to the United IvLngdoni, Doinbay, and 
the Indian Ikniieli ports, to tluj amount of 
334,021 ga.lh)iis valiual at lliqiees 2,12,81)6. 
It is extojisively cultfivateil in Southern 
Asia. It thrive.s well on a light 
sandy soil, and is very prolific. In some 
parts of Americai it yields from 30 to 80 
bushels of nuts per acre. On tljo Western 
Cofisb of Africa it is planted to a great i 
extent. In South Carolina tlie seed is roast¬ 
ed and u.sed as chocolate. The leaves aro 
used medieiitally, it i.s greedily devoured in 
the green state by cattle. Two varieties ani 
grown in Malacca, the wliite seed and the 
brown seed, and also in Java, in the vicunity 
of sugar plantations, the oil cake being used 


: as manure. It is there known as katiang. 

I The seeds are consumed as a cheap popular 
j luxury, being half roasted, and then eaten 
; with salt. The oil is calculated to serve as 
j nn ellicicnt and very cheap substitute for 
' olivo oil, for pharmaceutical purposes. It 
burns with little smoko, with a clear flame, 
and atfords a very full briglit light, answer¬ 
ing perfectly m Argand lamps. The oil 
cake atfords also an e.xcclicnt food for cattle. 

Cj/c. K<l. Phil Mckj. Simmo'n(h. Jury. Bep, 

K.f. Jjuffnl Plants. 0\'ShanghnPSsy^ 
GROUND NUT OIL. 

Mini 11.1 nub oil, lOxu. I Kabsj:m!;''nK'ni;ilc, M.VLAY. 
Will.T-vcri-tuung-ki- | Voi’-kadd.'il.'ii yonnaijTAJr 

Fliuili-k.a-ici, IIiNi). I Manilla nuiia, Ticr<. 
IJooi-sing ka tol, ,, j Veru vSliana^-a nunn, Tkiv 

Thi.s valuable oil i.s obtained by expression 
j from the ground nut, the fruit of the Ara- 
I (;his hypogcea, which i.s grown largely in 
tropical America, the We.st Coast of Africa, 
Au.straliji, Enst Indies and .the Archipelago. 
In the yenr 1848-lv)—37,000 gallons wero 
shippt‘d from ruadras, but in tlio two follow- 
ing years the export.s exceeded 1,00,000 
gallons but fell to 57,207 gjillons in 1852-53. 
In form, the nut, is a long, light shell, con¬ 
taining two kernels covered witli a brown 
rind, when shelled they are white in appear¬ 
ance. The pod is woody and dry, coiitaiu- 
ing the peas, or nuts, as tliey aro called, 
heii(;e tlie emnmon names, ground-nut or 
pea-mit. It is a low creeping plant, with 
yellow flowers, and after these drop off, and 
the pod begins to form, the tendrils put out 
from tho plant and take root in the earth, 
wheia^ the nnt is produced and ripened. The 
fruit is picked from tho ground by hand, 
and th(5 vine.s are a favorite food for lior.ses, 
miilo.s and cattle. Erom 30 to 8U binshels 
are produced on an acre. The seeds contain 
about 11 per cent, of a clear pale yellow 
fixed (ul, whicli is largely used in India for 
lanqis, 1,1)50 parts of seed, separated from 
their covi'rings and blanched, give 1,405 of 
kernels, from wliicli, by cold pressure 703 
parts of oil are procured, ft is capable of 
lieing retineil so as to ausw'or tho purpose 
of a .<alad oil aud supersede those of the 
olive and the almond, whlcli aro but preca¬ 
rious in their crops, and tin's oil is so very 
useful to macbinoi’y that the naval steam 
cruisers on the African coast liave adopted 
it. Price of ground nuts from the River Gam- 
j bill and from Siera Leone per ton at £10 per 
ton sell in London at £l 1. Nearly all these 
nuts .are transhipped to France, wliere 
tlu^y command a ready sale; aro there 
converted into oil, and thence find their 
way over the world in the shape of olivo 
oil,—the skill of the Prcnch chemists 
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enabling them to imitate the real Lucca and 
Florence oils, so as to deceive the nicest 
judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea nuts 
possesses a sweetness and delicacy that can¬ 
not be surpassed. It d«)es not seem to be 
consumed to any large extent in India, 
although the nut itself is much eaten by 
the poorer classes. It is said to be used for 
adulterating gingely oil in North Aroot, 
where it costs from Rs. 1-8, to 2-1‘2, per 
maund. In the Nelloro District, tlic seeds 
are procurable at Rs. 1-8, per maimd and in 
Tanjore about 200 acres are cultivated pro¬ 
ducing annually 75 candies of oil at Rs. 2-0 
per maund. Its value in London iu January 
1855 was £47-10 per ton. 

Tanjore Local Committee^ Jjieat. ILtwhea^ 

Simwonch, Commerciid prod acts. 

GROUND PARAKEETS, belong to tbe 
sub-family PlatycerciiuB, of tbe family IVit- 
tacidft) and order Seunsores or climbers, 
which may bo tlius shown. 

Order I. —Scansorcs or climbers. 

Pam. rsi(i,acid{e. 

Suh-Fam. C'acatuiuao, 2 gon. 5 spec, viz., 1 Calyp- 
torhyncus, 4 Caeatu.a, 

Suh-Fam. Parrots, 3 goii. 13 sp. viz., 

1 Coraooj)ais, 2 Taiiygnathus, 10 Palioornis. 

Siih‘Faiti. Platycorcinoo, (Iround Parakeets, 2 gen 

2 sp. viz. 1. Aproamictiis : 1 PlatycM^rcus. 

Huh-Fam. Ijoriiinr, Lories, 4 g^ni. 1 sub-gen. and 

13 ap. viz. 

Section i. tmiguc filammtril. 

2. Klectus, 3 Loriciilus. 

Sc’ctwni ij', tongne. ftlamcnU'<L 

3. Lorius, 4 Kos. 1 Trielioglos.sun. 

GROUND RATANS. TUe. excellent 
walking sticks known to tlie Dritisb nnder 
this name, are made from ibo Rliapis flabelli- 
formis wliicli grows in Lin-kin and Sontiierii 
China. See Marsli Date. Ckilarnns. 

GROVES of trees were planled by the an¬ 
cient Egyytians within the court yards of j S«)nietimes spreading over a whole estate. 


GRUB. 

vegetable giants. A venerable vuturakaraka 
(Barringtonia speciosa, Linn.) more than 
sixty feet high, has thrown out several huge 
branches, two of which form, in connexion 
with the stern, bold arches. Yesi (Afzelia 
bijuga, A. Gray) and Baka (Ficus) seem to 
have been tlioso principally selected. The 
vesi furnished the best timber of the islands, 
and may, as the most valued tree, have been 
thought tljo rtt residence of a god, as there 
is nothing in its appearance that is extraor¬ 
dinary,—tlie beech most nearly resembling 
it in look. J’lieso sacred groves and trees 
j are not worshipped as gods, but as in the ■ 
Odin religion are looked upon as places where 
certain gods had taken up their abode .—Fiji 
TtiJand-s'. 

GRUB, a term fjimiliar to coffee planters 
in Ceylon and the Peninsula of India, applied 
to insects which injure the coffee plant and 
coffee berry. Mr. Nietner’s list of the enemies 
of the Coffee tree holds good in general for 
tlie entire coffee region of Ceylon. Ho tells 
us, liowever, that the brown and white bug 
and the black and white grub, are tbe only 
important enernines of tlie coffee tree, and 
that the destruction caused by Arbines, 
Lirnaco(l(?s, Zenzx'ra, Phyrnatea, Strachia and 
tbe Coffee rat, appear to be of a more local 
and occasional nature and nre therefore of 
less importauee. Tliere are three pests which 
are (iliief—the white bug, the brown bug and 
j the black bug. 

Buy .—The appearanee and disappefiranco 
! of the coffee bug be tells us is most capri- 
' (uous. It comes and goes—now rapidly 
. spi’e.'iding over a wliolo estate, now (tonfiriiiig 
i itself to a single tree amongst thousands ;— 

! here, leaving an estate in the course of a 
tvvel vo-Tiionth, tliei’e, remaining permarienfly. 


their temples, but the laws of IVToses, (Dmit. 
xvi,21,) forbad tlieHebrews to plant anyti’ce 
near the altar of theLoi-d, though tlie Alexan¬ 
drian Jews, in later times, planttMl gioves 
ne«ar their synagogues. Individual trees, 
throughout India, are regarded as habitations 
of spirits both good and bad, and noon cay 
is tlio ])articular period at wliich tlieir evil 
inflacnoe is exercised. In the Fiji ishuids a 
fine grove exists in the Revv-a disti'ict, 
near the Mission Station of ]\Iatnisuva, and 
at a point of f he coast termed Na Yadra Tolu 
(the three screw-pines), probably^ from throe 
Pandanus odoratissimus trees, still a com¬ 
mon plant in that locality, liaving stood 
there. Leaving the Mission premises, and 
keeping along the sandy beach, an enor¬ 
mous yevuyevu tree (Hernandia sonora, 
Lhui.) presents itself, forming a complete 
bower, which leads to a curious group of 


sometimes attacking a single field, then 
leaving it for anotlier and another. But 
the white bug prefei’s dry, and the brown 
damp, localities, the latter lioing found more 
plentiful in close ravines and amongst heavy 
rotting timbers than on open hill sides, and 
it is probably to Diis prcdilectioTi, that the 
shifting of the insect is attributable. The 
bug, of course, seeks out the softest and 
mo.st sheltered parts of the treo,—-fchc young 
shoots, the undersides of the lea'^^es and the 
clnstors of beri’ies. 

Tlie injury done by the white bug seems 
more severe than that from the brown, but 
not being so plentiful as the latter, it is of 
less general importance. The white bug is 
especially fond of congregating amongst the 
clusters of berries, which drop off from the 
injury they receive, and trees often lose 
their entire crop in this manner. The injury 
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produced by the brown bug is the weaken¬ 
ing of the tree and is thus more general, 
but the crop does not drop off altogether 
nor so suddenly. With white bugs on an 
estate the crop can hardly be estimated ; 
with brown bugs it can. 

White grnh .—Under this name are in¬ 
cluded tlie larvaa of various Melolonthidie, 
the cock-chafers of Ceylon, which do much 
harm to coffee plantations, young and old, 
by eating the roots of the trees. Mr. J. L. 
Gordon of Rambodde considers the white 
grub to he by far the greatest enemy 
of the coffee trees which the planter has to 
contend with, as he never knew a single 
tree recover after their attack, and lie adds 
that they liad destroyed, at Rambodde, in 
two years, between eight and ten thousand 
trees of fine old coffee. Mr. Gordon used to 
dig up the soil at the foot of tlie trees and 
take out such grubs as he could find. 

Blade grub .—The larvte of the moth coil¬ 
ed Agrostis segetum, is the very destructive 
“ black grub.” This pest is about an inch 
long and is most abundant from August to 
October. The caterpillar lives in the ground 
but comes out at night to feed, and is very 
common and injurious. They attack not 
only coffee trees, but all sorts of vegetables 
and flowers and arc very destructive to 
gardens and in the field, as they eat every 
thing that is artificially raised, despising 
grass and weeds. They generally appear 
only on certain fields and will not go over an 
estate. The insect is not confined to Cey¬ 
lon; its ravages are well known in India, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Kurope whore 
it injures the grain and beet root crops. In 
Ceylon it only attacks young coffee trees, 
gnawing off the bark round the .stem just 
above the ground. Where the trees are 
very small, they arc bitten right off and 
the tops sometimes partially dragged under 
the ground, where the grubs may easily be 
discovered and dislodged. The damage which 
they inflict on plantations may bo estimated 
when it is mentioned that Mr. Nietner lost 
by them in one season, in certain fields, 
as many as twenty-five per cent, of the 
young trees ho had put down .—Nietner on 
the Enniies of the CoffeePIant. See Bug; Coffee. 
GRUHAPRAVESAM. See Hindu. 

GRUHA-PATU. Sans, from graha, a 
planet, and pati*alord. 

GRUNSPAH. Ger. Verdigris. 

GRUNTH. The gruntli is the name of 
the book of the Sikh religionists written 
in theGoomoocki character modifiedNagari.” 
This book is placed in the holy temple of 
Unoritsir and is greatly reverenced by the 
Sikh sect. 


GRUNTH. 

The founder, Nanak, was the son of a grain- 
factor at Talwundee, in the' neighbourhood of 
Lahore. He was horn in the year 1469, and 
in early life deserted the 1)11 mble shop of his 
father to seek in study and retirement a more 
genial occupation for a natiu’ally reflective 
mind. The tenets of the hindu and mahome- 
dan of that day alike dissatisfied him ; and ho 
came forward as a reformer of his country’s 
faith. For the gross polytheism of hindu 
mythology he substituted what maybe defined 
a high philosophic deism, and succeeded in 
collecting together a large body of followers, 
whom he called Sikh, or “disciples;” and 
these he organised under a theocratic form 
of polity, being him.self recognised as their 
Gooroo, or “ teacher.” For many years 
this rapidly increasing body of converts 
continued to lead a peaceful meditative life, 
absorbed in the study of their holy book, 
the “ Grunth,” which contained all the re¬ 
corded dogmas of their founder. They gra¬ 
dually spread over other parts of India, a 
college of them existed so far south as 
Patna probably founded by Gooroo Tegh 
I Bahadur. An interesting account of this 
college is given in an early number of the 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, from the pen of 
0. Wilkins, ksq., dated March 17, 1781. 
But in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Goviinl Singh, the tenth gooroo, 
gave a new character to this religious com¬ 
munity. He was a man of a naturally war¬ 
like spirit and ambitious views, and thirst¬ 
ing to bo revenged for domestic wrongs, 
soon converted the hitherto contemplative 
Sikhs into a band of warriors. These were 
the men who a century afterwards formed 
the flower of Runjeet Singh’s army, and 
whose rampant fanaticism presented so 
formidable an array on the difierent battle- 
I fields during the Sutlej and L^unjab cam¬ 
paign. Of the Sikh religionists, the highest 
class are the Bodi, Like the Syud race, who 
claim a priority over all mahomedans, as 
being lineal descendants of Mahomed, these 
Bedi rank first among the Sikh, as being 
dc.sceiided from Gooroo Nanuk, the founder 
of their sect. They form by virtue of theii* 
descent, the heridatary priesthood. They 
are to be found in greater or less numbers in 
all parts of the Punjab : in the districts 
lying at the base of the Kangra hills, at 
Goojranwalla in the middle of the Rechna 
Doab, at Gogaira on the Ravi, and at 
Shahpur, on the Jeelum, and a few at Ra- 
wul Pindi; they are also occasionally to 
he met with to the south of the Sutlej. 
But their home and stronghold is at a town 
named after their founder, Derail Balece 
Nanuk, on the Ravi, near Battalia. So 
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GRUS. 


notorious bas been tbo crime of iufanticidc | 
among thorn, that a Bedi was generally | 
known by the opprobrious title of Kori j 
Mar, or “ daughter-slayer.’* | 

The Bedi, adopted as their patronimic the 
name of the tribe to which their ancestor, 
Nanuk, belonged. Bub there are Bedi still 
of that original tribe, who are not descend¬ 
ants of the Gooroo, nor, indeed, Sikhs at all. 
With thep 0 men pride, and pride alone, 
prompted to the crime. IBie fear of pover¬ 
ty arising from marriage expenditure would 
have little weight with them, as, unlike 
the impoverished Rajpoots, they were ge¬ 
nerally men of wwaltli and atllucnco ; they 
held fertile Jagheers and their priestly cof¬ 
fers were well lilled with the otlerings and 
dues of their race. But in dotenco of the 
unnatural custom, whicli they did not at¬ 
tempt to deny, they, like the Rajpoot races, 
were ready witli a traditionary obligation I 
laid upon them by an indignant ancestor. The 
storyis thus given by Major Herbert. Bdwards 
When a bridegroom and his party were j 
departing, the two sons of Dliurm Cliund, j 
accompanied them to give them rooksat. The 
weather was hot, the party out of temper and 
they took a malicious pleasure in taking tlio 
young Bedi further than etiquette required. 
When tlie lads retui’ned home footsore, 
Dhurm Chund asked if the Khutra had not 
bid them to turn back .sooner ? The boys 
said * No,’ and it was then that t1ie old man, 
indignant at all the’insults wliicli tlio bridal 
of his diinglitcr had brought down upon him 
from ail inrerior clas.s, Uiid the inhuman in¬ 
junction oil his descendanfs, that in future 
‘ no Bedi should lota daughter live.’ The 
boys were horror-stricken at so unnatural a 
law, and-with clasped hands represented lo 
their father that to take the life of a child was 
one of the greatest sins in the Shastra.s. But 
Dliurrn Chniid replied, ‘ that if the Bedi 
remained true to tlieir faith, and ab>tained 
from lies and strong drink, Providence 
would reward them with none but male chil¬ 
dren, but, at any rate let the burden of the 
crime bo upon his neck, and no one else’s. 
And from that time forth Dhurrn Chund’s 
head fell forward upon his chest, and he 
evermore walked as one who boro an awful 
weight upon his shoulders. “ With consci¬ 
ences thus relieved, the race of Bedi continu¬ 
ed for three hundred years to murder their 
infant daughters, and if any Bedi, out of 
natural feeling, preserved a girl, he was ex¬ 
communicated by tlie rest and treated as a 
common sweeper. Through tlio mists of this 
story it seems clear that religious pride, and 
horror of giving a daughter to an inferior 
caste, and not pecuniary considerations, tot 


led the Bedi to adopt tbo custom of female 
infixnticido. McGregor's History of the Sikhs, 
Vol. I, p 44. 

Major H. Edwardcss Jalhmdhar Beport on 
i Tn.faiitkide .— Brotune's Indian Infanticide, pp. 

I 115, 110, 117. 

GRUNT’HEE. Sans, From grantba, a 
book, one who is learned in the Granth. 

GRUS. A genus of birds belonging to 
the family Grindm in which are the genera 
Grns amt Anthropoides. Grus antigone, the 
Saras, breeds south of the Himalaya : and 
specimens too young to tiy are occasionally 
brouglit for sale even to Calcutta. Turner, 
describing tbo lake “ Ramteboo,” as fre¬ 
quented by great abundance of water-fowl, 
wild-goose, ducks, teal, and storks, which on 
the approach of winter, take their flight to mil¬ 
der regions, says prodigious numbers of tlio 
Saras, the largest species of the crane kind,are 
seen hero at certain seasons of tbo year, and 
they .wq that any quantity of eggs may there 
be (*()1 looted : tbeyare found deposited near the 
banks. “ I liad, lie add.s several of them, given 
, to me when I was at 'rassisudon, during tbo 
I rains ; they were as largo as a turkey’s egg, 

I and I remember being told tliat they cam(3 
I from this ])lace; but whether or not they 
I were those of tlio Saras, I cannot venture 
to pronounce.” [nstiinecs are known of the 
Saras breeding in captivity, a pair was allow¬ 
ed the range of a large walled garden (protec¬ 
ted from jackals) containing shallow inunda¬ 
ted enclosures for tbo growth ot rice : their 
nost was conimcneed under water, and rai.scd 
for some inches above the surface; the eggs 
j are tvvo in number, about 3;^ inches long^by 
2^ inches broad, of a bluish-white, with a tew 
distantly placed rufous specks and blotches. 
Major Onnningliam, in his ‘ Ladak,’ &c., re¬ 
marks tliat “ the water fowl swarm on tho 
lakes and on tho still waters of the Upper 
Indus. I have, ho say.s, shot the wihl goo.se, 
on t.ho Thogji, Clianmo and Chornoriri lako.s 
at 15,000 feet ; and Col. Bates and I shot 
three teal on the Snraj Dal, a small lake at; 
the head of the Bhaga river, at an elevation 
of upwards of 16,000 feet.” 

Qrus Anstralasiana, Gould, is the ‘Native 
Companion ’ of tho Australian Colonist 
and until recently, was supposed to bo 
identical with Gr. autigono , (U*)> 

Indian Saras or Siirhuns. The Austra¬ 
lian crane has much more of the aspect of 
Gr. vulgaris, Balias; but is considerably 
larger. 

Grns cincrea tbo Enropeau or common 
Crane. Europe, Asia, N. Africa : migratory } 
now rare in Britain : common in India during 
the cold season. As de.scribed by Major Lloy^ 
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GUAIACUM OFFICINALE, 
observed by Limself in Scandinavia, it “ usu¬ 
ally breeds in extended morasses, far Jiway 
from the haunts of men. It makes its nest, 
consisting of stalks of plants and the like, on 
a tussock, and often amongst willow and 
other bushes. The female lays two eggs,” 
&c. The words ‘ Crane,’ Grus, Geranos, with 
the Hindustani Saras, Kakarra, Karrach, 
<5bc., all have reference to the loud trurn- 
])eting voices of the birds in question, which 
form a veiy distinct group by tljemselvcs, 
that should be confounded with no otlier. 
The so-called ‘Gigantic Crane,’or ‘Adju¬ 
tant ’ can merely clatter its mandibles toge- 
iher. The ‘ Indian Field’ says tlieyknow of no 
‘ black variety of Crane’ inhabiting Asia: the 
word Crane is often used so vaguely that it 
may mean any large wader; and the term 
‘ black ’ is employed somewhat vaguely. 
Black individuals of the variable common 
bear may well occur, ‘ Black Squirrels’ in 
the Altai are evidently the common grey or 
asli-colourcd squirrel of all North Asia ; the 
skins of which are familiar to Europeans in 
i he shape of muffs and tippets, IndUiiL Field 
See Birds; Craves. 

GRUSTU. Hind. Viburnum feetens. 
GllYLLUS MIGRATOKIUS, the com¬ 
mon locust. There are however other locusts, 
one of them, of a red colour. 

GSER. Hind. Pronounced Ser, Thibe¬ 
tan, gold, 

GIJA. Beng. Areca catccliu— Linn. 
Koxh. 

GUAB. Sans. Diospyros glutinosa. 

GUAM. Hind. Pavia indica, Indian 
horse eliesnut. See duah, Knlu, 
GUAIACUM OFFICINAJ.E. 

Lignum vitoD, Eng. Guajaco, It. 

Gayac, Bois-saiut, Eit. Giiaicum : Lignum 

Tockhalu, Gkr. viia^, Lat. 

Guagaco, Sr. 

This slirub has been iiitroduccd into the 
Madras Gai’dens, and found to thrive remark¬ 
ably well, readily lowering and fruiting. 
Its chief value is for medicinal purposes, 
but the wood, about 4 inches in diame¬ 
ter, is very hard and close grained, suited 
for turning. It is a native of Jamaica and 
Hispaniola. Both the bark and wood are 
used as sudorifics in the treatment of gout, 
rheumatism, and chronic or secondary 
syphilis. It is asserted that a native of 
St. Domingo first made known to Europeans 
the sudorific virtues of this tree. The wood 
from its extreme hardness is much used for 
screws, presses, blocks, and pullies.. The 
trunk of the guaiac tree is from 60 feet up¬ 
ward ; in temperate climates the growth is 
exceedingly slow, not more than one line 
annually. The resin is obtained either by 


GUANO. 

spontaneous exudation, or by taking a billet 
of wood with a hole bored through its cen¬ 
tre, lengthwise, and, setting hre to the 
upper end—the melted resin flows along 
the tube to a receiver placed beneath it. 
Internally taken, either wood or resin ex¬ 
cites a sensation of warmth in the stomach, 
and dryness of the month and throat (^Dun¬ 
can). It increases the heat of the skin, 
accelerates the pulse, and proves dia¬ 
phoretic, if the patient be kept warm, or 
diuretic, if the surface of the body is ex¬ 
posed to the air. In large doses Dr. Dun¬ 
can says it acts as a purgative. Guaiac is 
given in cases of foul ulcers, hospital gan¬ 
grene, thickened ligaments, mercurial ul¬ 
cerations, and ill various forms of scrofula. 
TJie wood is used in decoction, the resin 
ill pills, emulsion, or tincture; 10 to 30 
grs. may be given daily. Dr Duncan states 
that half an ounce of the tincture with three 
ounces of water is a sudorific dose for an 
adult, if he attend to keep himself warm. 
— 0’Slia iKjknessy MeCullodi 's GovtviercialDU- 
tionary^ p. GOJ. 

GU AiCUiM WOOD, from Guaicum offi¬ 
cinale of hinn. 

GUAKA. Sans. Areca catechu.— Linn, 

GUAKU. or Nalla kakasi Tel. Randia 
uliginosa DC. The orthography of this 
name as given by Mr. Beddoine, is doubtful. 

GUALAMA or Singalese Devil Bird, baa 
not yet been identified, whether it be au 
owl or a night hawk. Its shout is clear, 
resembles that of a human being and can 
be heard to a great distance. Tennant, 
GUANA. 

Zib, Au. Biyawak; Bewak, Ma- 

Igiiana or Ingiiaua iiawak.Maiiinvak,M alay. 

Lizard, Eng. Ghoda-sala, Sans, 

Gliore-poro, Hind. Duk. Udiimbii, Udumu, Tam. 

Tjcl. 

The iguana of India is generally found 
about old walls, and ruinous buildings; it is 
about two feet long ; tail long, round, and 
tapering: back, tail, and throat are serrated ; 
its w'holo surface is covered with shining 
scales. The flesh is eaten by tlie nialiome- 
dans of India, and, in the West Indies, it is 
I salted and barrelled for exportation. In 
India tho body of tho dried Guana is made 
into an electuary, witli a certain portion of 
ghee, and used as a strengthening medicine 
in consumptive complaints. Au animal oil is 
obtained from it.— Faulkner. 

GUANO, the accumulated dung of sea 
birds, found on manyislands. The white 
layer of tho first year, is considered the 
best. A variety of guano found in tbe 
limestone caves on tho Tenasserim coast, is 
much used as a manure by European and 
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GUARDS. GUATTERIA LONGIFOLIA. 


Chinese planters in Pinaug and Province 
Wellesley. 

M. A. Ramonde, Professor of Natural His¬ 
tory at Lima, was sent in 1853 by the Pern- 
viau Government to tbe Chincha Islands, 
in order to ascertain the quantity available 
n,iid he remained more than six weeks, mak¬ 
ing observations on the origin of the guano 
deposit and on the birds to which it owes its 
existence. In some places, he found the guano 
deposit 30 metres in depth. From the bodies 
of animals as well as from various manufac¬ 
tured articles found in it, he concluded that 
the deposit belongs to the present epoch of 
the earth’s history. The birds observed 
during his visit wore Pelecanus inajns, Ma¬ 
lm : Carbo Gaimardii, Lesson ; C. albigula, 
Bra'iidt: Sula variegata, Tschndl : Spheiiis- 
cus Huniboldtii, Meyen : Plotus auhing, 
Lin: Rhyncops nigra, Letn ; Laras modes- 
tus, Tschudi : Puffinaria Garnotii, Lesson: 
Sterna inca, Lesson. These species do not all 
live constantly on the islands, some of them 
only appear at the breeding seasons. The 
pelicans do not appear to produce much 
gaano as they almost always inhabit the 
cliffs and their excrement falls into the 
ocean. The same may be said of the spe¬ 
cies of Carbo. The species of Sula contri¬ 
bute more to the deposit, their number 
being greater and their liabitations being 
more in the interior of tlie islands. Tlie 
species of Plotus and Rhyncops are very 
rare, those of Larus are more numerous, 
the Sterna only visit tlie islands to lay 
their eggs, but their numbers are so very 
great that they must contribute in a great 
measure to the formation of guano. The 
Spheuiscus abounds in the southern island 
which is inhabited. These birds not being 
able to fly hollow out habitations for them¬ 
selves in the guano. The birds which pro¬ 
duce the largest quantity of guano are the 
Puffinaria: their number is incalculable. L, 
Institutf May 1856.— Ed. Neio. Fhll. Jour.^ 
November 1856, p. 178. 

GUAR. Hind. Doliclios uniflorus. 

GUAR PHALLI. Hind. Cyamopsis psora- 
loides. Dolichos psoraloides, Lam. D. fabaB- 
formis, Willd. 

GUARAPO, a drink prepared from sugar 
cane. 

GUARDS. The accounts of the early 
travellers in India speak of female guards of 
the Laram. According to Manouebi, that of 
Shah Jahan consisted of a hundred Tartar 
women, armed with a bow, a poignard, and 
a scimetar. The practice seems to have been 
originally hindu, if it was not universally 
Asiatic. The nobles at Hyderabad, still 
in 1870, retained a female guard, and the 


women attendants of mahomedan ladies of 
Madras are styled Moghulani.— Hind. Theat. 
Vol. II, p. 304. 

GUAREATRIGHILIOIDES. Its bark is 
a violent emetic and purgative. Wight in 
leones, gives G. paniculata. — W, Ic. 
O'Shaughnessy^ p. 246. 

GUATTERIA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the AnonaceoB, a tropical order of 
plants, chiefly inliabiting America and the 
East Indies. The order includes about 15 
genera and 250 species, more than half of 
which occur in India; 


Uvaria... 
Guatteria.. 
Oropha>a... 
Miliusia... 
Lobocarpus... 
Pattonia... 


42 

17 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Unona... 

Artobotrys... 

Polyalthia... 

Hyalostemma 

Saccopetalum 


23 

5 

1 

1 

1 


Til ere are nine species 
known in India viz.:— 


of Guatteria 


G. anonsDfolia, Tavoy. 

„ ccrasoidns, ludia. 

„ cimiamomea, Singa- 
})ore. 

„ badajaniba, Cliitta- 
gong. 


G. fasciciilata ? 

„ jongifolia.^India, Java. 
„ eesquipedalis, Khassya 
„ Biiberosa, India Khas¬ 
sya. 

,, villosa, Monghyr. 


GUATTERIA CERASOlBES.—JJavcil 
W. ^ A .: Hook cy Thom. FI. Ind. 


Uvaria cerasoides, Rnxb,, Cor. 

Hooin, Mahii. J Duddaga, Dndduka, Tkl. 

Nulcoli maram, Tam. j Cbitta duduka, ,, 

Mulili maram, ,> I CLilka dudugu, „ 

This moderate sized tree grows in the 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 
In Coimbatore, the wood, seen in a three 
or four years old branch, was white and close 
grained. It is a tree common in the Bombay 
coast and ghat forests j less so inland and 
may be easily recognised by it.s great, straight¬ 
ness, and handsome appearance. Its wood 
is there reddish and close grained, useful in 
carpentry, as well as for naval purposes, us 
boat-masts, small spars, <fcc. On the Goda- 
very it appears to be a tolerably hard wood 
and does not seem to warp. The natives, 
on the Godavery, do not however, use it, 
and say that it is soft. Mr. Latham 
writes of it as occurring in the Nulla Mullai, 
as a white and tolerably haixi wood. The 
natives, he says, use it lit tle, but he considers 
it a useful wood.— Drs. Roxh. Voigt.^ Wiyldy 
Gibson and Birdwood Cajdain Beddome. Mr» 
Latham. 

GUATTERIA LONGIFOLIA. — Wall : 
W. y A. 


Uvaria longifolia, Roxh. 


Debdari, Beng. 

Mast tree, Eng. 

Aaok marain, Tam. 

Deva-daru, „ 


Unona longifolia, Ban, 

Tlievatharu, Tam. 

Asoka chettu Tel, 

Asokam, ,, 
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6UAZHMA TOMENTOSA. 

A very handBome^ erect, growing, large 
tree,, of India aud Java, but with a Hoffc and 
useless wood* It is much grown in Madras, 
as a highly ornamental tree, and it should be 
planted in avenues more than it is at pre¬ 
sent: the true Jonesia asoka is rarely seen 
in Southern India.--Drs. Roxh. Voujt. M, B, 
0/1855. 

GUAVA TREE. Eng. 

Psidium pomiferuin, Linn | P. pyriferum. 

White guava tree, Eno. Safri afn, IIiNd. 

Red „ ,, ,, Loue kite, Siam. 

Jam, Jam amroocl, HixVD, Coia maram, Tam 

There are two kinds of guava fruit grown 
in India and in the islands of the E. Archi¬ 
pelago,—one white within and one red. The 
wood is extremely close grained, tough, and 
compact, and is preferred for making wooden 
mallets, aiid other things required to stand 
hard knocks. It is also used for wood en¬ 
graving. In Tenasserim, the guava is planted 
perhaps more extensively than any other fruit 
tree in the country. Loudon says the fruit 
ripens freely in Britain, but is of little merit.^’ 
The white guava is the species more usually 
cultivated but the red is not uncommon. 
— Mason. Alas. Mat. Med., p. 211. See 
Psidium. 

GUAZUMA. A genus of the family 
StcrculiaceaB; G. nlmifoUa sometimes known 
as Bastard cedar, the Gunstock-tree, was in¬ 
troduced into Madras from South America 
and presents, between its outer bark of sap- 
wood, a fibrous mass about half an inch in 
thickness, richly impregnated with mucilage, 
which is extracted by inucovating for twelve 
hours, ill warm water, and is greatly employ¬ 
ed in the West Indies and in Soutli America 
in clarifying sugar, as a Kydia is in India. 
G. tomontosfi yields fibres. 

GUAZUMA TOMENTOSA. — TT. R. ; 
Kuntfi. W. ^ A ,; W. Ill 

G. ulniifolia, Wall. 

Bubroma guazuma, Willde, .Vp. 

Bastard cedar, Eng | Rudrakbha chettn, Tkl. 

A tree introduced by Dr. Anderson about 
the end of the 18th century from America, 
grows in Ceylon, common in the Dekhaii, 
pretty common about Madras, evidently 
|)lanted. The fruit is tubercled, about the size 
of a cherry. Its young bark abounds in 
mucilage and is used in the W. Indies, S. 
America and the Mauritius to clarify sugar. 

It was largely cultivated at one tiijie in 
the Mad;‘as Presidency under the name of 
Bastard Cedar, as fodder for cattle. The 
fibres of its straight, luxuriant, young 
branches were submitted to trial by Dr. 
Roxburgh, and while the sown hemp broke 
w^en dry, with 160 lbs. and 209 lbs. when 
wet, that of the Bastard Cedar bcoke with 


GUDDEE 

100 lbs. when dry and 140 lbs.»wben wet.*- 
Dr. Cleghorn in M. B. J. R. ; Thw., Voigt^ 
Dr. Riddell, Dr. O'Shaughnessy, p. 226. Rid- 
deXl. M. B. Jour. Bep. Royle Fib. Fl.^ pp. 
267 and 268. 

GUBAR. An unbeliever in tnabomei* 
danism, in general, but the word is more speci¬ 
ally applied to a fire-worshipper. Meuini^ki 
says “ Igiiicola, magus iufidelis, quiviB 
paganus.” The word is more familiar to the 
people of Europe under the aspect of 'Gue- 
bret, the Parsee of Western India. A small 
remnant of this race existed in Persia, chiefly 
at Yezd, in Kboi asau. Being persecufed-and 
annoyed by the mabomedans, most of their 
country-men have emigrated to India, where^ 
especially at Bombay, they flourish under 
the name of Parsee. Lieut. Colonel Stuart^s 
Journal of a Bcsldence in Northern Persia, p. 
171. Billot's Stipp. Gloss. See Ghabr. 

GUBBA. Tel. Round. 

GUEBADARA or Surudu. Symphorema 
involucrata, R. ii. 262 ; 186— W. Ic^ 

GUBBAKAYA Lagonaria vulgaris, Ser. 

GUBBINS. Three brothers who served 
in India in the Bengal Civil Service, Charles 
Gubbius wrote an account of the Seven Pa¬ 
godas, at Mahabalipuram, Martin Gubbiua 
wrote a history of the siege of Lucknow. 

GUCII. Hind. Coriaria Nepalensis, Vi¬ 
burnum continifolium, V. footens ; Ainal gucb, 
Hind, is Pruims paddum. 

GUCHGHA. Sans. Audropogon iiardiis ? 
RotII ? A ins. 

GUCHCH’KL. Hind, of Kashmir. A 
kind of morel, plural guch’hiain 

GUCllEE. A bundle of ono hundred 
betel leaves. 

GUDA. A race in Sindh, from inter¬ 
course between Siiidliians and Sidi women, 
they were equally slaves with ilieir mothers, 
and could be bought or sold at will. 
Fostan's Sindh, p. 359. 

GUDA, also Gura. Sans. Sugar, jag- 

1*GG 

GUDAMA TIGE. Vitis adnata. Wall--- 
Cissua adnata, R(M,b. ; 405. 

GUDAlj. Hind. Xanthium strumarium. 

GUDARA. See Hindu; Ukhara. 

GUD BATTAL. Hind. Linum trig/f 


GUDDEE, or Gaddi. Hind. A throne, 
or cushion. See Gadi. 

GUDDEE. Hind. A sheaf of corn. 

GUDDEE. A tribe resembling the G^hosi. 
They are now mostly mabomedans, aud have 
a few scattered communities in several per- 
gunnahs, such* as in Gurhmooktesur and 
Surawa of Meerut, and in the Rampoor terri¬ 
tory. It is not unusual to call any oonrect- 
od hindoo a Guddeo, which iS' looked on by 
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GUEST. OmATL* 


II Tdahomedan as a term of reproach. EUloi 

Sftpp. Gloss, 

Tel. Calico. 

GUDDEE-JAT. See Kohistan. 

GUDEBR. A feast celebrated by shiab 
mahomedans. 

GUDELGU. Tel. Bear. 

GUDDI MAltALA. Tel. Bryouia gar- 
cini, Willde. 

GUD’HA. Hind, an ass, a donkey. 

GUDHB-KA-HUL, or Gadlie-ka-hal. 
Hind, literally a “Donkey’s plough.” Before 
the British domination in India, it was not 
uncommon to yoke donkeys in a plough and 
drive them over tho ruins of a captured fort, 
as a mode of showing supreme contempt for 
the vanquished enemy. The furrows thus 
raised were levelled by the Lohe-ki-mye, 
or iron harrow. Horace says (Carm. I. 16). 

^ * Exitio gravi 
Stravere, et altis^urbibus ulfclao 
Stetere caasee, cur perirent 
Funditus imprimerefcqne tnuria 
Ilofitile aratrum exercitas insolens. 

This mode of wreaking vengeance has 
been in especial favor with eastern nations, 
and was practised by Jenghis Khan and 
Timoor with unrelenting severity. Hence 
the common expression I shall sow barley 
where yon now stand,” as in the vaunt of the 
bandit minstrel Kurroglow, at p. 138 of 
“ Popjilar Poetry of Persia.” Elliot Snpp, 
Gloss. 

* GUDHE-PAR-CHARHANA. Literally 
to seat upon a jackass. This is a punish¬ 
ment more commonly known by the Arabic 
Tusbbeer, publication, celebration; which is 
rendered by Golius, “ Per urbem duci jussit 
sontem in exemplumj fere asino aut camelo 
impositum.” Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

GUDI. Tel. A temple. This may be 
the word, from which “ pagoda” has been 
obtained. Pai-gudi, a devil temple. 

GUDIGAR. Karn. A caste in Mysore, 
carvers in sandal-wood born and ivory. 
Wilson. 

GUDI KUM, also Gudia. Hind. Me- 
; cODopsis aculeata., 

GUDUCHI. Sans, also Amurta, Sans. 
Tinospora cordifolia. 

GUDUMBAT. Hind. Rhusvernicifera. 

GUDU MUSALI. Hind. Dubia); Um- 
helliferes. 

GUDUREA. A shepherd, also written 
.gadaria. There are several sub-divisions of 

* the Gadaria in Hindustan, Neek’hur : Tns- 
selhaor Puchhade,Chuck, Dhangur,Bureyea, 
Pyhwar and Bhyeatur. Of each of these 
there are also many divisions. *2?^. Supp» Gloss. 

GUEO. See Ka. 

GUEST. Amongst several of tho eastern 
nations, the duties of hospitality to a guest 


are still strictly regulated as m ancient timM 
Luke X. 7, says, ‘ Go not from house to honse*^ 
and it would be a great offence among the hid- 
doos, if a guest after being made welcome at 
a house, were to leave it, and go to another, 
also Luke xiv, 16., <feo. * a certain man made 
a great supper, and bade many.* Messen¬ 
gers are sent to invite the guests to a Hindoo 
feast; when not only relations, but all per¬ 
sons of the same division of caste in the 
neighbourhood, are invited. A refusal to 
! attend is considered as a great affront. ‘ And 
yet there is room.* On some occasions, so 
numerous are the guests, that there is not 
room for them to sit in the parterre of the 
person who makes the feast, and a larger 
yard is therefore borrowed* See Feast. 

GUETTARDA SPBCIOSA. Linn. 
Rheede^ Roxb. W. ^ A, W. Ic, 

Cadamba jasminiflora, Lin. Jasminum hirgutum, 
Nyctant heshirsuts, Linn. Willdb. 

Pannir ka phul, Duk. Nihpitcha, Sivou. 

Rava-pu, Malsal. Pannir maram, Tam. 

Ilimma) Sans. Panniru chettu, Tel 

A small but very handsome tree with 
large white fragrant flowers, in blossom 
throughout the year. It grows at Caltnra 
and near Galle in Ceylon and is cultivated 
in Indian gardens: amongst hindus, the 
tree is sacred both to Siva and Vishnoo. 
Flowers extremely fragrant: corals white 
and tube long. Roxh.: Riddell. Ain,*s Mat, 
Med. p..l58. Thw-Enum: pi Zeyl, 11. p. 153. 

GLIETTARDB-^E. A section of a natural 
order of plants including 21 Morindse, 2 Myr- 
meoodia, 2 Hydnophytum, 1 Ilypobathrum, 
20 Mephitidia, 2 Vangueria, 7 Guettarda, 
2 Timonius, 3 Hamiltonia, 1 Leptodermis, 
1 Myoninia. 

GUEYO UPAS, or Valley of Poison, is at 
the side of the volcano Papandayang, in Java. 
It is 600 feet below the run of the old crater, 
which is now the. Telaga-bodas or White 
Lake. It is a small bare place with many 
crevices from which carbonic acid is poured, 
and many dead animals, dogs, cats, squirrels, 
rhinoceros, tigers, birds and snakes are seen 
in it. Bihmorey p. 63. 

GUFA. Hind. Antennaria contorta. 

GUGAI. Hind, of Chenab, Labaul, &c., 
Pavia Indica, Indian horse cbesnut. 

GUGAIRA. Hind. Careya arborea. 
Roxh. Rheede W. ^ A, 

QUGAL. Hind. Dolomiffia macrocep- 
hala, lalso Myrsine Africana* 

GUGAL. A term applied in India, to the 
fragrant resins of several trees, also to the 
trees themselves. The resin is also called 
Gugal-ka'gond, or the gum of the gugal tree. 
It is the fragrant gum resin of Balsamoden- 
dron Roxburghii, the Amyris agaliocbajt a 
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guhta. 

ti^ wHIcb IB plentiful in the Ajmeer bills, 
and wbich yields a flagrant gum resin used 
in sacred fumigations by the brahmins; it is 
no doubt the Bdellium of the ancients. It has 
a similarity to myrrh ; is used also in fla¬ 
tulencies taken in ghee: is one of the ingre¬ 
dients in the incense or “ dhoop.*’— Oen. 
Med, Top. p. 135. See Gum. Guggilam. 

GUGOHI. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

GUGGAR or Gharghar. An affluent of 
the lower Saraswati. 

GUGL Hind. Saussurea sorocephala. 

"GUGIL. Juniperus communis. 

GUGGILAM. Tel. Bdellium. This is 
the same name as the word Gugal, and in 
combination, when applied to a tree, indicates 
particular plants, as guggelam chettu, Mgi- 
ceras fragrans, Kon, Guggulu or Sala, is 
Vatica robusta and Guggilapu chettu, is 
Boswelliaglabra the combinations of the word 
Gugal, being applied to trees yielding resins. 
miiot FI. Andhr. 

GUGGUR. A river near Munni Majra 
in the Sabathoo district, running near Raj- 
pooi'ah in the Umballah district. 

GUGUL also GUGULA. Sing. B’dellium. 
B’dolach. 

GUHA, or Griha Sena. Griha Sridhara. 
Sena 2nd. See Inscriptions, p, 389. 

GUHURWAR, also written gaharwar, a ; 
tribe of Rajpoots found in Dcra Mungulpoor, 
Bithoor, Gajmow, Canouj and Bilhour in 
the Central Doab. The Guhurwar of K’hera 
Mungrore in Mirzapoor have been converted 
to mahomedauism and those of Mahaich in 
Ghazeepoor are reckoned an inferior branch. 
The chief of the Guharwar, resided at Bidjy- 
poor a few miles to the west of Mirzapoor, 
where the liberality of the British Govern¬ 
ment enabled him to keep up some show 
of respectability. At the time of the first 
occupation of Benares by the British be was 
a fugitive from the tyranny and oppression 
of the Goutum Bhoonhar, who had expelled 
the Guhurwar family iu A. H. 1758. The 
Guhurwar may be considered one of the 
most interesting races of the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces yet much obscurity hangs over their 
origin and lineage. They are recorded 
among the 86 royal tribes of Rajpoots and 
are said to be of the same family as the Rat¬ 
her with whom it is said they never inter¬ 
marry. Elliotj Supp, Gloss 

GUHWARA. Hind, A swinging cradle. 

GtTHYA. ,Sans. in hihdu mythology, 
when the goddess Sati burst, and the gods 
in ber womb came forth, this part< of her 
body fell iu Nepal, where, at a place called 
Gnbyast’ban, they continue to be devoutly 
woi^hipi^d,---Ifil/ord Moor, p. 108. See 
Jaii.'' 


GUILANDliSrA BONDUO. 


6UHYACA, servants of Ouveva, the de¬ 
formed deity of riches—into such bein^ 
the dark souls of men, addicted iu this 
world to selfish gratification, transmigrate, 
—Mbor, p. 108. See Sati. 

GUIA KHUTAI. Bokharian hakim 
presented Dr. Honigberger with a hard,pi 
like plaster spread on a small pieoeof red linen 
which he pretended had been prepared in 
China, and which was capable of removing 
every kind of pain, simply by application. 
One aud the same plaster serves for ^several 
cases. The form is square, three or four 
inches in diameter; each of them bears a 
Chinese seal. According to the assertion, of 
the hakim its constituent parts are sweet 
oil and litharge, the latter, as an impalpa¬ 
ble powder, is added to the former. The 
Bokharian doctor pretended that every pain 
without exception, must yield to its appli¬ 
cation. It should bo applied as near as possi¬ 
ble to the affected parff; for instance, in head¬ 
ache, it ought to be applied on both temples 
or on the forehead, in ear-ache behind the 
ears ; in carious tooth ache a small piece 
should be put into the hollow of the tooth. 
It acts as a rubefacient, without blistering. 
— Br. Honigberger^ p. 282. 

GUICOWAR, a feudatory ebieftain of 
India who resides at Baroda, the capital* of 
the territory left to him. The family are 
of the cowherd race, and formed part of 
th^ great Mabratta confederacy, to whose 
supremacy the British succeeded, and the 
Guicowar of Baroda then came under British 
control. See Baroda, Gackwar,Guzerat, India 
Kattywar. 

GUIENNE. See Rhodia. 

GIJILANDINA BONDUC. Linn. W. 


Csesalpiuia bouduc, Roxb. | Guilandina bondu- 

I cclla, Flsm. 


Nata Karanja, Reng. 

Nata, ,, 

Gachcha, Duk. 

Gutchka, „ 

Gudgega, 

Oval leaved Nicker 
Tree, Eng. 

Nata Karanja, Hind. 

Katkalija, „ 

KatkaiUDga, „ 


Katkaranj, Hind. 

Sagargota, MA&ft. 

Karetti, Kulunji, Malsal. 
Puticaraja, Sans. 

Kubayratchie, „ 

Kirbut, Sind, 

Koombooroo wel, SiNUii. 
Kalumawul letiya, „ 
Kalichi maram, > Tam. 
Gachcha chettu, „ 


A great thorny climber, with yellow floWf^ 
ers and with long briar-like trailing and 
climbing shoots. It grows in the East aud 
West Indies; commoner in Bengal than 
Madras and is grown in the Archipelago* 
BonduoNut. Kutculega. Hind, is the seed 
of Guilandina bonduoella,an irregularly round, 
grey seed, the almond or kernel is white, 
very hard, and intensely bitter*, gets a 
blood red colour from nitric acid. Mr. Pi4- 
dington detected in the nuts, oil, BtaroU, 
sugar aud resin ; further analysis is desii*a« 
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OmNEAT GRASS. GUJAE. 


ble. Bondnc nut is the commonest anti- 
periodic in the Bazaar medicines of Bengal, 
and it is undoubtedly one of considerable 
utility, especially in convalescence from 
fever. If it do not stop the paroxysm 
the first time it seldom fails the • second. 
The common way of exhibiting this 
Bubstance is to give of the nut finely pow¬ 
dered, and of black pepper, each (5 to 20 
grs. three times daily, 

Bonduc Nut OIL, Calichi kaiyennai, TaM. 
is mentioned by Ainslie, as useful in con¬ 
vulsions and palsy. Trinne's Med. Top. of 
Ajmir. hid. Ann. Med. Sci. for April 185(5, 
p. 192. Roxb. Flor. Indl. Mar.rf iUivray Voi/- 
age^Yol Ip. 105. Drs. J. L. ^teicari, M.D., 
Birdwood, O'Shaugknessy.. Indian Annals., 
No. 0. 

GUIMAUVE. Fj3. Althfca alliugas. 

GIJINDY. A liamlet and country seat 
of4he governor of Madras. 

GUINEA. See Ifldia, Kayaboka, New 
Guinea, Papuan. 

GUINEA FOWL. This bird is believed 
to bo descended from the Numida ptilorhyna | 
of the hot arid parts of E. Africa, but it has I 
become wild in Jamaica and St, Domingo,' 
and has there become small with black legs. 

The Guinea fowl is the Bohemian of tlie 
barn-yard. Tb^y are hardy, and prolific and 
are valuable in gardens, as they rarely 
scratch the ground, are eager in their search 
for insects, and, with a J^oraping motion of 
their bill, gatlior the kcocIs of grasses. 
Darwin. 

GUINEA GRASS, Panicum jnmentorum 
has been cultivated to a considerable extent 
in India and Ceylon, with more or less 
success according to the care and atten- I 
tion bestowed on it. When well rnannred ! 
and kept clear of weeds it grows luxu¬ 
riantly and admits of being cut every 
six week or two months. A small patch, ' 
near Colombo, which, beginning with , 
about three quarters of au acre was 
gradually extended to about an acre and a 
half, and for seven or eight y.oars, sup- | 
plied 5 or 4 milch cows, and from 5 to 7 | 
‘horses oontinually with all the grass requir¬ 
ed f6r their consumptiem and ’latterly 
loft a surplus which was dried for bed¬ 
ding and bay. When first planted it fre¬ 
quently attains a height of even 9 foot, and a 
stalk taken promisouon.«»ly from a small patch 
planted lately in Combaoonum measured 10 
feet 4| inches in length, but when cut two or 
three times it grows thicker but not so high. 
It is exceedingly excellent feeding'for horses 
and cattle, and is generally preferred by 
them to the ordinary country grass, though 
horses which are hard worked seem to pre¬ 


fer the dry grass roots supplied by the grass 
cutters. It should not be given to cattle 
fresh, but the supply for one day should be 
cut the day previous, and it should not be 
cut too close to the ground, but the stalk 
ought to be left 7 to 9 inches high. It is a 
good plan to move the ground between the 
roots every time the grass is cut, and the 
ground should be heavily manured after every 
throe or four cuttings. It is very hardy and 
may be easily propagated. It requires 
abundant moisture but will not live in a soil 
which is at all marshy. It answers best 
planted in small tufts 1 foot 9 in.'to 2 feet 
apart, which rapidly spread into stools from 
t) inch to I foot in diameter. Spri/s Sug¬ 
gestions p. 2 5 Mr. Caldwell in Literis, M.S.S. 
See Graminacem: Grasses. 

GUITAR. A musical instrument similar 
to the Oifchera, snp])o.sed to have obtained 
its name from the Sih-tara, the three string¬ 
ed, and supposed to be the source of the word 
guitar. 

GUIZOTIA OLEIFERA. D. C. W. III. 

Guizotiaabyssiiiica, C.\s.s, Ja^rera Abyss in ica, Spr. 
rolymnia Abyssinica, L. Hclianthij.solnirer,W’AMi. 

„ frondosa, Bhcck. Uamtilia oloifera, D. C 
VcrboRii\a saliva, Rexa. Bupbtbalnunn ram- 
Parihcnium tilla, Buck. 

HeliopsiA})latyf^l(jssa,C.v.s. Anthem is mysorehsi.s, 
Tf'tragonotlieca Abys- Herb. 

siiiica, Ledeb. 

The FloMt. 

Kala-til ; Ramtil, Bkng. j Ulisi, Valisi, Vala- 

HiiSf). salu, Tel. 

Oocliollii, Tam. ( 

The Oil 

Kala Til.ka.tcl, IIiXD. | Valisalii nuna, Teu 
The seed of this plant in shape is like 
the black cummin seed, and a sweet tasted 
oil is manufactured from it and used for 
nearly the same purposes as the Sesamum. 
It is procurable in the Nuggur Division of 
Mysore at Rs. o-8 per maund, but is con¬ 
sidered inferior to Sesamum or gingely oil. 
ThoseedsyieldHboufc34per cent, of oil,which 
sells at about J 0^/. per gallon. It is exported 
under the name of Niger seed. It was first 
shipped to Londem experimentally in 1851. 
It is grown in very largo quantities in Chota 
Nagpore, being a favourite crop, of easy 
cultivation, and giving good returns. Mad, 
E.rh. luT. Report of 1855. Cal Cat. 1862. 

GUJU-DUNTIT. Sans, from gaja, an 
elephant, and danta, a tooth ; the ele¬ 
phanttoothed; a name of the hindii god 
Ganesh. 

GUJANANA. Sans, from gaja, an ele¬ 
phant, and anana, the face. 

GUJAR, the name of a race spread 
through Hindustan who are suppo.sed to 
have given their name tp the Gujerat dis- 
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GUJL 

bricfc of the Panjab and to the connfry of 
Gujarat. They are well known agriculturists 
in the North Western Provinces. Whether 
of the hindu or mahomedan faith^ they, 
everywhere, prefer pasturage to the plough. 
The Gujar, are numerous, everywhere, in the 
Sikh territory, and the Gujuru, in Kashmir, 
are shepherd proprietors, said to have come 
from Guzerat in the Punjab. They live in 
log-houses, in recesses at the foot of the 
Punjal, and in the woods. The Gujur are 
a numerous tribe in the Punjab, probably 
of primitive antiquity. They have not 
lost the pastoral habits of their race, though 
they devote much attention to agriculture, 
•and they are more industrious and less 
predatory tluin their brethren of Hindustan. 
Professor Wilson says some of them profess to 
descend from Rajput fathers by women of in¬ 
ferior castes. Sir John Malcolm says the 
Gujar liavo raised tliomselves to power by 
means not dissimilar to those used by the 
Jf«.t. ^Vlmo.stall the thieves in Hindustan are 
of this tribe.—In 1857, in the Revolt, in 
India, the whole of the Gujar villages 
around Dellii, rose for plunder. The instant 
the strong arm of government was re¬ 
moved, these and other predatory races 
resumed their ancient habits.— WlhoihfifUos- 
sary. Malcolnis Sikhs, 130. FAlloVs Snii]). 
(ilossury, Ueo. of Govt, of India. 

GUJRRAT, a town in lat. 32® 32’ N., 
long. 74® 3’ E., in the Jecli doab of the 
Punjab oil the Rotas road, between the Che- 
naub and Jlielum, at eight miles from the 
right Irnik of the Clionab. It is also the name 
of a district in the Punjab. Nenr the town 
the British in 184b, gained a battle over the 
Sikh .—RenndVs XLemoir, p. 85. 

GUJhiRAT, a peninsula in the N. W. 
corner of the peninsula of India, bounded 
on the south and east by the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, on the north by tlio Gulf of Catch, and 
on the west by the Arabian Sea and North 
Indian Ocean. It belongs in part to the Bri¬ 
tish, but has many native feudatories. The 
climate of Gujer^it, Bohar, Doab, Delhi, and 
Malwa resembles that of the States of North 
North Syria. Its chief towns are 
Aiimedabad, Cambay, Kaira, and Pnttan 
Somnath, and a large portion of it is known 
as Kattyawar. The language spoken, called 
Gujerati, is a dialect of Hindi. The inliabi- 
tantsare of very varied origin.—See Goojarat, 
India, Government, Mahratta, Kattyawar, 
Inscriptions, 

. G'UJI. Hind, wheat and barley sown 
together. 

GUJL Beng. Climbing hedyotis. Hedyo- 
tia scandens. 


GUL. 

GUjJU KANNE KOMALL Tel. Boer- 

havia stellata.— 

GUJJU MAMIDI. Tbi,. also Mamidi 
cliettn. Tel. var. of MaugifeiW indioa — 
Llnyi. Dwarf mango. 

GUJJU NARIKEDAM. Tbl. Cocos 
nucifera.— Linn. The small variety, growing 
in Ceylon. Gujju in Telugn, means “ short.’' 

Glij-PIPAR, according to Dr. Irvine, is • 
suppo.^sed to be the root of Borassus flabel- 
li form is, brought from Cabul: is astringent, 
and is given in medicine, to. promote diges¬ 
tion : one seer costs two rupees. Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 135. 

GU.J-PEEPUL or gnj-pipar Bong, is the 
sliced dried fruit of Pothos oflicinalis. Poten- 
tilla oflicinalis. syn. of Scindapsus offi¬ 
cinalis.— Rcliotl. General Med.'Top. p. 135. 

GUJRA, or Soomurrun, bracelets made 
of eoloiiiM‘d thread, worn at the Maharrum. 

GIJKKAR or Kajikar, or Ghakar, a war¬ 
like tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
inhabiting the Salt Ilange or Jobd moun- . 
tains between the Indus and the Beliut 
(Hydaspes.) The, G ukker.Gugger, and other 
a.l)(>rigines of Hazara have most of them 
been mastered by Path an invaders from 
beyond the Indus. The Mogul, and sub¬ 
sequently the Doorani, failed to master 
them, but the Sikh rulers, after having been 
frequently foiled, at length nominally accom- 
plished their subjugation by stirring up in¬ 
ternal faction and by the perpetration of 
acts of cruelty and treachery.-— Ree Govt, of 
India.. See Kahkar. Khyber, pp. 508, 617. 

. GUKhiR. So Behera. 

GUL. Bkng. Gitz. Hind. Peiis, Arose, 
in combination, a liower, &c. hence.— 

Gnlab. Hind, rose-water. Rosa centi" 
f.dia,, R. nuicrophylla. 

(b;m) gulab. . Hind. Rosa macro- 
p by 11a. 

Gul-abbas. Hind, Mirabilis jalapa. 
Gul-abbasi. Hind. Colour of Marvel of 
Peru, magenta colour. 

Guhibe. Hind. Trifolium Tndicura. 

Gulab ghurei. Hind. Rpsa brunonis. 
Gnlabi. Hind. Crotalaria medicaginea, 

' C. medicinal is. 

Golab-i-rang, pink colour. 
Gulab-i-sad-barg. Pers. Rosa centi folia. 
G ulab-jam, also Gulab-jamiin and Gulabi- 
jam. Duk. PJngenia jambos.— Linn. 
Gulab jangli fRosa biirmanniana). 
Gulab-ka-atr. Hind. Otto of Roses. 
Gnl-ab-ka-pani. Guz. Hind. Rosewater. 
Gul-ab-ka-]pbul. Hind, the Rose flower. 
Gjal-ab-pasb. Rose water‘sprinkler, a 
bottle from which rose wat^ ia 
sprinkled. 

Gulab-zira. Hind. Rosa cetitifolia. 
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GULAB SING, 

; Gnl-^dar-chini. Smilax China. 
Gul-i-gul ab. The Bose lyafcer rose. 
Gal-i-nari. ? Hind.? Cedrela toona ? 
Galistan, a rose garden. 

Gul-i-surkh. Rosa centifolia. 

Gul-jafri. Hind. Pers. Taget^a patula. 
, GuUkhaira. Hind. Althaea rosea, also 

Lavatera cachemiriana. 

Gulkband, Hind, conserve of roses. 
Gnl-i-kivia. Pers. Paiidanus odoratis- 
simus. 

Gul-i-kysu. A flower which grows in 
the Punjab, from which a yellow dye 
is produced, with wliich they dye the 
shawl wool. 

Gul mukhmal. Hind. Gomphrena glo- 
bosa. 

Gul-nasar, kul-n^shtar. Hind. Erytliri- 
na arborescens. 

Gul-paighambari. Hind. Ariiebia 
echioides. 

Guli-pista. Hind. Pistacia vera. 
Gul-seoti. Hind. Gul-sewati. Rosa 
glandulifera. 

Gul-.shabbo. Hind. Polianthus tabe- 
rosa. 

Gul-shan. Hind. Eranthemum pulchel- 
him 

Gul shandai, Hind. Tulipa stellata.- 
Gul sparlio. Hind. Arnebia echioides. 

Gul sutei. Hind. Matricaria chamo- 
mila. 

Gultnn. Hind. Cedrela toona. 

Gul zor Hind. Calendula officinalis. 
Gul-banu, embroidered red silk cloth. 

GUL, fire-balls for the hooka, a piece 
of hot charcoal for lighting the pipe or 
hooka; also the cinder, or refuse that comes 
from a hooka, pipe or chilam, when smoked 
out. 

GUL A. Mal. Sugar. 

GULABA-PU. Tam. Rose. 

GULABATU. Malay. Candy. 

^ GULABATAH, Properly Kalabatun. 

trold embroidery. 

^ GULAB SING was the raja of Jamu in 
the time of Runjit Sing. lie was a Uogra 
rajput, brother , of raja Dhian Singh, 
and raja Suchifc Singh. He was cruel, 
tymnnical and exacting, but tolerant in re¬ 
ligious matters. After the Sutlej campaign, 
the treaty of Lahore, dated 9bh March 1846, 
left the British Government in possession of 
the hill and plain country, between the 
rivers Beas and Sutlej, and of the hill coun¬ 
try between the Beas and the Indus, includ¬ 
ing the provinces of Cashmere and Hazara. 
Ihe British Government conferredon^Gulab 
territories in the hills, and recognized 
his independence. Gulab Sing began life as a 
Horseman in a troop commanded by jemadar 


GUL-BADAN. 

Khooshal Sing, then the favourite chamber* 
lain of Rnnjeet Sing. He soon raised him¬ 
self to an independent command, in which 
he distinguished himself by making prisoner 
Agur Kbari, chief of Rajaoree. For this ser¬ 
vice the principality of Jummoo was con¬ 
ferred on his family and Gulab Sing took up 
his residence in Jummoo, whence he soon 
extended his authority over his rajpoot 
neighbours, and eventually into Ladakh. 
He took an important part in the negotia¬ 
tions which followed the battle of Sobiuon. 
A separate treaty was concluded with 
him at Umritsir, on IGth March 1846, 
which put him in possession of all the 
hill country and its dependencies between 
the Indus and the Ravee, including Chnmba 
and excluding Lahoul, on payment of seven¬ 
ty-five lakhs of Rs., and in exchange for the 
Cis-Ravee portion of Chnmba. By a subse¬ 
quent arrangement, in 1847, Chnmba came 
again entirely under the British Government. 
In 1857 maharajah Gulab Sing died, and was 
succeeded by his son Runbeer Sing to 
whom the right of adoption was guaranteed 
by sunnud, and the chief now holds sway 
over Cashmir, Jummu, Kishtwar, Zangskar, 
Ladakh and Balti. Prlnsep's Antiquities, by 
hennas; AMiesons Treaties. 

GULA-CHIN. Duk. Plumieria alba. 
GULAL. Hind, a red powder formed of 
barley flour or rice flour, or flour of tho 
water nut, Trapa bispinosa, tinted with 
fiappan wood, or sanders wood, much 
tiu'own about in the Ram Nami and in the . 
Holi festivals of tho hindoos. 

GUL-AMBARI Beng. Hind. A sort 
of bright lilac, in which the crimson 
and the blue are not thoroughly combined, 
so that there is tho eftect of a ‘ shot.^ 

GUL-ANAR. Hind. Flowers, Punica 
granaturaof scarlet-color pomegranate flower. 

! GULANCH. Hind. Tiuosporia cordi- 
folia. 

GULANCHA. Beng. also Gudancha, 
Hind. Root and stem of Coooulns oordifolius. 

^ D. 0. Menispermum cordifolium. It is 
intensely bitter. A transverse section is very 
porous and radiated. A decoction is a valua¬ 
ble bitter tonic and alterative, dose one 
ounce flavoured with honey thrice daily, 
is the Pachana preparation of the native 
physician.— O'Shaughnessy Reny. Phar., p. 
277. 

GULAB. Hind. Ficus glomerata, Kath 
gular. Hind, is the Ficus cunia. 

GUL A RICH. Hind. See Gurcha. 
GULATTI. Hind. Dolichos uniflorna. 
Horse-gram. 

GUL-BADAN. Pers. A re^ silk cloth 
for ladies’ trousers. 
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GOOLGEEAN. 

GTJIiBAHAR. Hind. Grislea toment-osa. 

GUL BAJI or Gul-abbas. Hind, and 
Ddk. Mimbilis jalapa. 

GUL-BEL. Ddk. Menispermum cordi- 
folinm Rvn. of Cocculus cordifoliuR.— D. C, 

GULBHANGA. Hind. Hemp. The flower 
bearing or female plant of the hemp. 
Galbbanga-i*bihisht, a sweetmeat. 

GULBODLA. Hind, of Hazara, Sterculia 
tillosa. 

GUL CHAND. Hind. Gardenia florida. 

GOOL-CHINI, Chrysanthemum Indicum. 
— Linn, Indian chrysanthemum ; Christmas- 
flower. 

GUL-CHBTUR, a famous field at Tanes- 
sur, close to the Grand Trunk Road; about 
30 miles south of Umballa. 

GULD. Dan. Sw. Gold. 

GUL DAODI. Hind. syn. of Chrysan¬ 
themum Indicum. 

GULDAR. Hind. Cedrela toona. C. serrata. 

GULDAUDI Chrysanthemum Indicum. 

GULDER. Hind. Staphylea emod. 

GULEEZ-SHAH. a Mohurrum fuqeer. 

GULERI. Hind. An iron from Gwalior 
used for wire drawing. 

GULFS IlSr INDIA. The chief are the 
Gulfs of Cambay, S. E. of Guzerat; of Cutch, 
north of Guzerat: the two southern prongs 
of Celebes form the Gulf of Boni which 
stretches three degrees northward into the 
centre of the island. Its entrance is about 
80 miles wide, but narrows to 30 miles, till 
at its head it again expands to 45 miles, | 
The Great Wall of China ends at the Gulf of 
Lian-tung. The Gulf of Tadjoura, was des¬ 
cribed by Lieutenant Barker I. N. Bores occur 
in Southern Asia on several rivers, in the ; 
Gulf of Cambay, in the Ganges, the Irawaddy 
the Sittang and on some China rivers. 

GULF WEED. Fucus natans or the Sar¬ 
gasso, is found in large masses between the 
parallels of 18® and 34® of North latitude, 
and its utmost eastern limit extending to 
36® E. L.. It is of a greenish yellow colour, 
is abundant on the Florida reefs, but continues 
to vegetate as it floats about in the circular 
currents after it has been torn from its at¬ 
tachment. The masses give shelter to a 
great number of fish, mollusks and crustacean 
animals. Fucus natans, is the Gulf weed, 
which travellers to and from India, meet with 
in the Atlantic. 

GUL-6AJUBA. Flowers of gajuba from 
Bombay : cooling, in various mixed prescrip¬ 
tions : one seer costs two and a half rupees. 
Qen, Med, Top,^ p. 136. 

GOOLGEEAN, Goolgooleean, or Gool- 
goolljr, swollen rice mixed with molasses 
formed into balls. 


GULLI. 

GULGAZRANG Hind; Crimson brown, 
maroon. 

GULGULA. A town near Bamian, des¬ 
troyed by Changez Kban, at a compara¬ 
tively modern period. Changez Khan, from 
some cause not now remembered, being 
highly exasperated with the people, came 
upon them suddenly, put them without 
mercy to the sword, and overturned arid de¬ 
molished the place. It is said that at a day’s 
journey from Bamian, to the south west, were 
the remains of an extensive fortress, called 
Band-i-Berber, erected near a large lake. 
MoorcrofVs Travels, Vol. II. p. from 387 to 
393. 

GULHAR. Hind. Nympha lotus. 

GULL Hind. Argyreia speciosa, SivL 

GULI. Guz. also nil, Guz. Indigo, 

GULL Hind. Dukh. Coral. 

GULI. Tel. Capparis grandis. JAnn, 

GUL-LBADAWURD. Hind. Carduus- 
nntans. 

GUL-I-BANAFSHA, violet flowers. 

GU^-I-GULAB, rose-flower. 

GUL-I-GULAB. A series of fortresses 
which have a communication with each other. 
They are situated near the Persian Gulf, 
about .five fursangs from Behbehan, and the 
river Kheirabad, the Ab-i-Sherin or In¬ 
dian River, flows close to the foot of th'erock 
on which they are built, one fort above the 
other. 

GUL-I-GHAFISH. Hind. Flowers of 
Gentian a sp. 

GULILl. Hind. Fluggea leucopyrus. 

GUL-I-IZKHAR. HiNd, Audropogon 
iwarancusa. 

GULIVINDA. Tel. Abrus precatorius. 
Linn, 

GULKHAND. Guz. Hind. Conserve of 
Roses. 

GUL-KESU, flowers of the dhak tree, 
Butea frond osa. 

GUL KHAIRA, Malva rotundifolia. 

GULKUNDAL. Hind, of Jainu; steren- 
lia villosa. 

GULLA, lit. grain or corn, money, pro¬ 
perly Ghillah. 

GULLA, GILA, GADDI. Tel. A kind of 
grass, not identified. 

GULLI-MILNA. Hind., A form of sa¬ 
lutation, the embracing described iu Scrip¬ 
ture, as falling on the neck. 

GOOLLEE, Coral. Vide Tusbeeh. 

GULLEB AFREEDEE. See Khyber, 
pp. 510 and 511. 

GULLEM CIIETTU. Tel. Capparis 
grand is.— Linn, ' 

GULLER. Duk. Ficus racemosa. 

GULLI, Duk. Coral. Red coral. 
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GUM. 


GUL-MASUFJR Hind. Pers. Kusumbha, 
Carf'hainiis t,incfcorius. 

GUL-MPJDAK. Hind. Jacynth, but ge¬ 
nerally urtderntood to be an imitation gem 
of a deep orange color. 

GUL MUKG. See Kaskmir. , 

GULUBAND, anything worn in’ any 
way about the neck.—Dress, properly Galli- 
band. 

GULONCHI. Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard, white timber.—UuL 

GUL SANJUD. Hind. Elaoagnus coii- 
ferta. 

GULPISTA. Pers. Bazgand. Guz. 
Hind, galls produced on the Pistachio tree 
(Pistacia vera), a native of the South of 
Europe, and of Asia. They are imported 
into Bombay from the Persian Gull, and 
are used in medicine by the natives of In¬ 
dia.— Faulkrier. Birdtvooil. 

GUL-TAKIA, or Girday, a pillow for the 
cheek, properly Gal-takiah. 

GULUBAN, or Guluwan, from^lGulu, 
Kashmiri, a flock, horse grazers in^Cash- 
niir, descendants of the warlike Chakh, the 
warriors of Kashmir who opposed the inva¬ 
sion of Akbar. 

GULU. Hind. Cannabis sativa. 


GULUNQA P-Hernp. 

GULUSU ? Tel. an article of Jewellery. 
GULUWAN of Kashmir. See Gvdiiban 
India, p. B37. 

GULWATL. Duk, Coccnlus cordifolius, 
GULY MARA. Can. Kliamnus jujuba. 


GUM. 

Gornmo, 
Gum mi, 
Gond, 
Gomma, 


Fk. G(itali pulufc, 
Geh. Gonia, 

Guz Hind. Pisiiii, 

It. Ha nk a, 
Jigata. 


Malay. 

Sr. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Gums and resins, are divisible into Gums, 
Gum Resins and Resins. 

Gums are soluble in water, but not in al¬ 
cohol. 

Guru Resins, being compounds of gum and 
resins, are partially soluble in water, partly 
in alcohol; the gummy matter being sepa¬ 
rated/by one, and the resinous matter by the 
other. 

Resins are soluble inspirits, from which 
they are, in a considerable proportion, sepa¬ 
rated by water. The resins melt on the ap¬ 
plication of heat, but not so the gums. The 
chief gum producing trees, &o, of Southern 
Asia are: 

Babool gum, Tumma,Acacia arabica. 

Kilt or Kheir gum, ... „ catechu. 

Vel-vela-pisin,. „ ferruginea. 

Diriaana gum,. „ sirissa. 

Gum arabic,.,, spcciosa. 


Gum arabic,.Acacia sundra. 

Konda Tanged a j i gata. Acacia xylocarpa. 

Bel-gum,. jEgle marmelos. 

Mutty pal, .*..AilanthusMalabaricua 

Gum Arabic.Albizzia odoratissima. 

Kalabanda jigata,.Aloe perfoliata. 

Meisakshi, .Amyri.s commiphora. 

Ca.shew gum,.Aiiacardium occiden¬ 

tal e. 

Neem-gum,...Azadirachta indica. 

Myrrh (moor).Balsamodendron myr- 

rha. 


Bdellium (googul), ...Balsamodendron myr- 
rha. 

Elipi,..Bassia longifolia. 

Pachontee,.. elliptica. 

Bauhinia gum.Bauliinia parviflora, 

Olibarium (saleh gond)Boswellia thiirifera. 

Boorooga gum....Bombax Malabarioum. 

Pulaa, Modugu gum...Buteafrorido.sa. 

Jilledu jigata,.Calotropis gigantea. 

Tangedu jigata,.Cassia auriculata. 

G um of...Chloroxylon svvietenia. 

.Cordia rothii. 

Katira gum.Cochlospermutn gos- 

sypium. 

Gum,,...Conocarpus latifolia. 

Palay, caoutchouc, ...Cryptostegia grandi- 
llora. 

Kuttimundoo,.Euphorbia kuttimun- 

doo. 

Wood apple gum,.Feronia elcphantum. 

Assafetida,.. Ferula asafetida. 

Caoutchouc,..Ficus olastica. 

Marri j igata,... Ficus i nd ioa. 

Attior medi jigata, f.,Ficus racemosa, 

Dckaniunnee,.Gardenia lucida. 

Gamboge,.Garcinia picboria. 

Gutta percha,....Isonandra gufcta. 

Vutta thamara, .Macaraiiga 

Mamidi jigata,. .Mangifcra inditra. 

Pogada jigata,.Mimusop.s oleugi^,^ 

Moriuga gum,.Moringa pterygos^er- 

nia. 

Assafoetida (hlng), ...Narthex asafoetida. 

Oodi gum,.Odina wodier. 

Devardaru jigata,.Phyl Ian thus turbinatus 

Gum mastic,....Pistacia atlantica 

7 > )j . ,, cabulica. 

M ^ . »» lentiscus. 

Gum arabic,.Prosopis spicigera. 

„ „ .Pruiius armeniaca. 

Kino,.Pterocarpus marsu- 

pium. 

Gum of..Salix caprea. 

Soraida jigata,.Swietenia febrifuga. 

Neredu jigata,...Syzygi um jambolanum 

Gambier.......Uncaria gambir. 

Keekur gum,...Vachelia farnesiana. 

Ghoar-kulli,.,....Sojmoda febrifaga. 
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GUM. 

•Qmn oft...Sterculia urens. 

.1.Xanthoxylbn hostile. 

Yellapi,.Zizyphus jujuba. 

Resina and Qum Elastics. 

Abies Smithiana.resin. 

Ammoniacura.Oosbik. i 

Amber, Kaliroba,.Cutch, Assam and j 

Keraaon. i 

Anime,.T...Bombay from Africa. ! 

Benzoin, Loban,... ...Straits, Sumatra. i 

,, a kind of, ...Malabar. 

Caoutchouc,...Ficus elastica, Assam. 

Copal, Soondroos,.Vateria Indica,Canara 

Dammer, Ral and ■ 

Dhooiiia,.. Sliorea robusta, Bala- j 

sore, foot of Hi- ! 

inalaya, Canariuni j 
fitrictuni. 

Deodar Oil, Kelon-ka- 

..Ccdrus deodara, Hi¬ 
malaya. 

Galbanum,. * | 

Guggilam,... j 

Gutta Percha.... .. . Isonandra, Singapore. , 

Mastic, Mustajee,.Bombay. | 

Mysakshi...:...i 

Myrrh (Moor),.Balsamodendroii my* ; 

IT ha. 

Bdellium (Googul),... „ 

Olibanum (Salcligond)Boswellia thurifera. 

Turpeutiue,.Pinus excelsa, resin. 

Pinoy, Paudum,.Vateria Indica, Ca¬ 
ll a. va. %.v 

Resin,....Bcerbhoom. 

Tbeetsee,.Melanorrhoea usitata, 

Assam. 

Turpentine, Gundaba- • . . ci t. 

. . .Pinus longifolia, Seha- 

r unpore. I 

Wood Oil, Gurjiiii, 

Dhoouatel,..Dipterocarpus turbi- 

natus, (fee., Chitta- 
gong. 

Curvaiala maraui. Tarn, Acacia arabica, 

g a m we 11 k no wn, pr o c u ruble i u ab u 11 d an ce. 

Wadallee iiiaram. ^I’am. Acacia catechu, 
gum dark coloured, sweetish tasted. 
Vel-vaila maram Acacia ferrugiuea, gum 
of this tree does not seem good. 

Karray vagay maram. Acacia odora- 
tissima, the liner specimens, a fine gum, 
very like good gum arabic, obtainable 
in abundance. 

Curun galli maram. Acacia sundra, very 
good, pleasant tasted and adhesive. 

Vitva pissin. .^gle rnarmalos. A fine 
pure sweet tasted gum, much resem¬ 
bling and fitted to form a good substi¬ 
tute for gum arabic, lor which it is sold I 
ill the bazaar mixed with other gums— j 
Aoly obtainable in small quantities. I 
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GUM. 

Peru maram, AilantHus excels^ scarce¬ 
ly deserves the name of gum, it seems 
rather resiiious than gummy. ^ 

Vapum maram. Azadiraohta indica, a 
pretty good gum, well tasted and is 
mixed with other sorts and sold as gum 
arabic—abundant. 

Ellipi maram. Ba.ssia longifolia, a dirty 
gummy substance, but not fit for use,. 
when so many better are to be had— 
smell heavy and disagreeable. 

Catoolugoo maram. Bornbax malabari- 
cum, a white, rather pure, gum. 

Avararn pissin. Cassia aurlculata, a dark 
brown dirty looking substance, soft and 
demulcent, but insipid ia the mouth- 
used as a demulcent. 

KodawaJ^ porsh. Chloroxylon awietenia. 

A clear transparent brownish red gum, 
nob very soluble and bitterish taste— 
does not seem good. 

Veilay naga maram. Conocarpus lati- 
folia, a line pure gum, but its qualities 
nob otherwise known—used in common 
\Vith others as guru. 

Narvali maram. Cord la rothii, gum hard 
and tough, apparently not good as a 
gum. 

Vuiiaiu pissin. Feronia elephantum, gum 
exceedingly good, a superior gum ara¬ 
bic,for which ibis substituted. 

Mali maram. Mangifera indica. The 
cominun mango tree yields a soft dark 
dirty lookinggum, it lias the softness of 
boiled india-rubber with little or no 
solubility. When first taken into the 
mouth, it yields a somewhat terebin thine 
llavour: it exhales an unpleasant smell. 
Muilee vemboo. Melia azadarachta, a 
tolerable gum. 

Murungoo pissin. Moringa pterygosper- 
ma gum nob bad looking, soft, little 
soluble, and not adhesive. 

Woody maram. Odina wodier, a pure 
soft sweet tasted gum. 

Vuuny maram. Prosopis spicigera, gum 
clear, looks well, is largely collected as 
a very good gum arabic. 

Venguy maram. Pterocarpus marsupi- 
um, a hard brittle astringent secretion, 
much resembling kino iu its sensible 
properties. 

Choar kulli maram. (Soymida febrifu- 
ga) ?? Pretty clear transparent gurb, 
slightly tinged with red and with a 
slight dash of bitter iu the taste, 

Veilay bootalli or pootalli maram, Ster- 
culia urens, a curious gummy looking 
substance, softening in the mouth but 
not having the proper adhesiveness of 
gum. It much resembles traga- 
GGO 
























GUM OF CHERRY TREE. * GUM ARABIC. 


canth, in the way it softens in tbe 
month, and Roxburgh states that it was 
sent to Europe as a substitute, but was 
not found to answer. 

There are two leading modifications of 
gum, one of which is represented by Gum- 
arabic, and the other by Gum-tragacanth: 
there are many intermediate varietiCvS, 
amongst which Cherry-tree gum, may be 
distinguished jmil the diffei’eiit kinds of gums 
have been classed under the generic terms 
of Arabine, Tragacantbine, and Cerasine, 
from Cerasus, a clierry-treo. Gum-arabic is 
the produce of several species of Acacia [ 
growing in Arabia, Indiji, Upper Egypt, , 
Senegal, &c., and, in India-, the gums of 
uEgle marmelos, Feronia elephantum, Aza- 
derachta indica, Media Azadcraafcta, Odina 
wodier^ and Prosopis spicigera, are all sold 
as gum-arabic. It occurs in l ounded pieee.s, 
or tears, and in fragments, up to the size 
of a walnut, or larger ; tliose are of iiTogu- 
lar shape; the colour is either white, yel¬ 
lowish, or dark white yellow; thei;e is 
scarcely any odour and the taste is mawkish 
and glutinous; the sp. gr. varies from ld)0 
to I'fiO. It breaks readily into small irre¬ 
gular pieces, with an uneven vitreous frac¬ 
ture. It dissolves almost completely in 
■water; 100 parts of water of‘.!r2® Fahr 
take up 19 parts of gum. The solution is, 
however, purer wlieu made with cold water, 
and keeps better: it is sometimes used as a 
glaze or varnish, and for the purpose of 
giving a gloss and stiffness to ribands, ca¬ 
lico, Ac. At an average of the 3 years 
ending, 1842, tho gum-arabic entered for 
consumption in tlio United Kingdom 
amounted to 18,176 cwts. a yeai'. It scdls i 
at d0 2 to £ 14 the cwt. . i 

Gum Senegal, from tho island of that j 
name on the coast of Africa, is largely used 
by the calico-printers instead of gum-arabic. 

Gum tragacantli is the pi oduce of certain 
species of Astragalus, growing in Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Northern Persia, it is i 
usually in the form of white or yellowisli i 
spmi-transparent Hakes, or curled vermicular ! 


Prunus, t’esembles inferior guija-arabie in its 
external characters, but is only partially 
soluble in cold water. 

Gum Arabic; Gum Senegal: Gum of 
the Cherry and other stone fruit trees; 
Gum I’ragacanth; G um of Bassora flow 
spontaneously fi om tlio branches and trunks 
of the ■ trees producing them. A kind 
of gum is extracted from seeds and 
roots by boiling water. The various spe¬ 
cies of tlie genus Acacia yield these gums, 
and some of them gum-resins. The 
Acacia and its gum-yielding properties have 
been known fi’om the remotest antiquity. 
The Shittah-tree, mentioned , by Isaiah 
and also in ]<jxodus, is supposed to have been 
an Acacia Hippoci ates s})eaks of the Egyp¬ 
tian Acacia jokI of tho Avhitti Acacia, distin¬ 
guished, ho says, by its white bark, white- 
wood, and white flowers ; and from this tree 
his ‘‘ white fragrant ointment” was proliably 
made. 'I'lie exudation of gum is thus ex- 
jdained by DeCandolle :—“ 'i'he gummy mat¬ 
ter resides in the bark and albumen*'; it is 
the nutritive juice of the plant; ami its ,os- 
eape, therefore, is analogous tc^ hemorrhage 
in animals : lienee plant.s in which it sponta¬ 
neously occurs nro always in a sickly state. 
Tho mechanical cause of the expulsion of the 
juice is dejiendeut on the nmupial hygrome- 
tric properties of dilfereut parrs of the stern. 
The wood absorbs more moistui*e from* the 
air than the hark, and hence it swells more. 
Inconsequence of its enlargement, it distends 
tho bark, which, by the internal piessure of 
the wood, gives Way, and gummy matter es¬ 
capes.” Ur. Pereira jemurks that DeCan- 
I dolle’s hypothesis is quite in conformity with 
* facts respecting gum traga(;jintli meiitiouod 
by Labillardiere, wlio states that t lie gum 
only flows in abundance din ing the night-and 
a little after sunrise. A cloudy night, or a 
lieavy dew, is, lie tliinks, necessary for its 
production, for the shepherds of Lebanon 
only go in search of this substance when the 
mounf-aiii has been covered during the night 
with thick clouds. The gum of the Acacia- 
treo flows in a liquid state from tho branches 


pieces, which are very tough and require, 
before they can be powdered, to be dried at 
212®, when they lose about 10 per cent, of 
■water, and become brittle. When steeped 
in water this gum sNyells into a bulky muci¬ 
laginous mass, which, when boiled with 
water, gradually acquires the appearance of 
a solution of ordinary gum. Gum-tragacanth 
is used for same of tho purposes to which 
gura-arabio is applied. It is often sold in 
the shops as gum-dragon. 

Cherry-tree gmn^ including that of peach 
and apricot trees, and other species of 


and trunks, and hardens by exposure; tho 
more sickly a tree appears, the more gum it 
yiekhs, and tlie hotter the weather the more 
abundant it is. A wet winter and a cool or 
mild summer arc unfavourable to the produc¬ 
tion of gum. According to the locality pro¬ 
ducing it, gum arabic is known as Turkey or 
Arabic gum. Barbary or Morocco gum, Sene¬ 
gal, East India, and Cape gum. Each of 
tliese varieties of gum-^is employed to give 
lustre to crapes and silks, and the inucilage of 
gum arabic is largely used for this purpose 
and for eementuig into cakes the various pig- 




GUM CATECHU. 


GUM GAMBOGE. 


rneiits used by artists in water-colours. Traga- 
canth gum differs from the gum of the Aca¬ 
cia in not being soluble in water, but swelling 
up when placed in water, and thus forming a 
mucilage. There is the flaky tragacanth and 
,tbo vermiform ; the former being the variety 
usually brought to Britain, while tlie latter 
is commonly employed on the oontiiient. 
This gum is gathered about the end of June, 
from the Astragalus tragac.antha of Crete, 
«>ud surrounding islands. The chemical dif¬ 
ferences between the gum Arabic, gum Sene- j 
gal, and gam tragacanth are as under :— 1 

Gum Gum Gum Tra- 

Arabic. Seuo^al. gacantli. ' 

Carbon,.. 41'906 ... 43-59 ... 4()-50 

Hydrogen. 6 788 .t. 6*23 ... 6 61 , 

Oxygon. 5T3()6 ... 50-07 ... 52-89 

Nitrogen. a trace ... 0*11 ... 0*00 

100-000 100-00 100-00 

The examinations of Guerin and others 
have sliown that these gums consist of solu¬ 
ble and insolnblo portions. Tl)o .soluble gum 
is called Aral)in ; thi^ is soluble in both liot 
and cold water, hut. insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, anl oils, 'fho insoluble gum is called j 
Bassorin, wliich is insolul)le in both hot and I 
cold water, Init it fibsorbs water and swells | 
no. The trngiicaiith contains most of the ; 
latter; while the Arabin is the lai-gost con- I 
stitnont of the guin Arabic. Gum tragacanth | 
is largelv cnifdoyed in calico-prinlhig, and it | 
liasmatiy uses in the Arts. 

C/tlpoliit, from tlio Acacia catechu, is ra- [ 
ther an extract tlian a gum. It is manufac- I 
tured in Burma, Canai’a, the Western | 
.Dekiian, Bohar, and in Nortlierji India. ( 
Ur. Forbes Hoyle saj’s the Kat’ii inanu- ( 
facturers move bo ditferent parts of tlie { 
country in different seasons, erect teni- ; 
porary lints in the jungles, and selecting I 
trees tit for their purpose, cut the iun'or [ 
wood into small chips. Tlmse they put into j 
small earthen pets, wliich are arrayed in a j 
double row along afire-place built of mud; j 
water is then poured in nnlll the whole are j 
covered ; after a considerable portion has 1 
boiled away, the elear liquor is strained into i 
one of the neiglibouriug-pots, and a fresh 
supply of material is put into the first, and 
the operation i-epeated until the extract in 
the general receiver is of suflicient consis¬ 
tence to be poured into clay moulds, which 
in,the Kheree Pass and Doar, where ho had 
seen the process, are generall}'’ of a quadran¬ 
gular form. This catechu is usually of a 
bloodred colour, and is considered there to 
Be of the best quality. By the manufac¬ 
turers it was conveyed to Seharunpore and 


Moradabad, whence it followed the course of 
commerce down the Ganges, and met that 
from Nepal, so that botli may be exported 
from Calcutta. Of tb.ree varieties of 
catechu in the markets the Acacia cate¬ 
chu and the Gambir catechu are the best. 
Cateclm bus long been employed in India for 
tanning skins; its tanning properties are 
stated to be so great that skins are tanned 
by it in five days. It lias also been used in 
India to give a brown dye to cotton ; and 
catechu lias lately been very extensively em¬ 
ployed in the calico-printing works of Eng¬ 
land. The salts of copper with sal-ammo¬ 
niac cause catechu to yield a bronze colour, 
which is very permanent. The proto-mu¬ 
riate of tin produces with it a yellowish 
brown. ii|,fine deep bronze hue is also pro¬ 
duced from cateclm by the perch!oride of 
tin, with an addition of nitrate of copper. 
Acetate of alumina gives a brown ; and ni¬ 
trate of iron a dark-brown,'grey. For dye¬ 
ing a golden coftce-brown, (jatechu has en¬ 
tirely superseded madder, one pound of ifc 
being equivalent to six pound.s of that root. 

Gum. Kino is the juice of the Pterocarpua 
erinaccus, P. marsnpinm, Eucalyptus resini- 
fera, &c. Kino has much the same properties 
as tlie catechu; it luis been proposed to em¬ 
ploy it in dyeing green. Although the colour 
of the kino is a deep red, it has the power 
of comnuinicaling a green colour to the salts ' 
of iron. 

Gamhofjey is a vegetable gum resin, the 
first notice of it we have is by Clusius, in 
1605, who described a piece brought from 
Cliina, by admiral Van Nock, in 1603, The 
gamboge which Euro[)o obtains is received 
principally from Siam, a small quantity 
coming from Covlorrand the Wesfern Coast 
of India. Tho Singalese method of col¬ 
lecting the gamboge is by cutting pieces 
of the bark completely off’, about, the size 
of tho palm of the liand early in the 
morning. The gamboge oozes out from the 
pores of the wood in a semi-liquid state, but 
soon thickens, and is scraped off by the coF 
lectors the next morning without injury to 
the tree, the wounds in the bark soon heal¬ 
ing, and becoming fit to undergo the opera¬ 
tion again. Gamboge is much used as a 
pigment, and in miniature painting, it is 
employed to colour varnishes and lackei^s. 
Many of tlie mucilages, as those of quince- 
seed, of carrigeen moss, and the like have 
their uses in the arts, but they are pot of 
sufficient importance to demand any espe¬ 
cial detail. 

Rosin or Common Resin of JOurope and 
America is obtained as a residuary 
matter in the process, for obtaining till© 







GUM AND TURPENTINE, 
oil of turpentine, Turpentines must 
b© regarded as an oleo-resin. In their na¬ 
tural state they are either solid or semifluid, 
the oil of turpentine being obtained by dis¬ 
tillation of American turpentine with water. 
From the United States Dispensatory we 
learn that turpentine is procured “ from 
the Pinus palustris, partly also from the Pi- 
nus tasda, and perhaps some otlier species 
inhabiting the southern states. In former 
times, large quantities were collected in New 
England; but the turpentine trees of that 
section of the Union are said to be nearly ex¬ 
hausted ; and European cornmeree is almost 
exclusively supplied from North Carolin/i 
and the south-eastern parts of Virginia. 

In collecting this turpentine a hollow is 
out in the tree a few inches above the 
ground, and the bark removed for the space 
of about eighteen inches above it. The tur 
pentine runs into this excavation from about 
March to October ; more rapidly, qf course, 
during the warmer months. It is tranfer-j 
red from these hollows into casks.” Old and 
concrete American turpentine is often sold 
as frankincense. 

Canada turpentine or Canada is ob¬ 

tained from the Abies balsamea in Canada. 
Between the bark and the wood of the trunks 
and branches of these trees are vesicles c(m- 
taining the oleo-resin, which exudes when 
they are broken. Canada balsam is much 
uped by varnish-makers in the manufacture 
of some of the most transparent varnishes. 
It is also extensively employed by opticians 
as a cement. The great value of Canada 
balsam for optical purposes, depends on 
its transparency and its refractive power, 
which is nearly equal to that of glass. 
When u.sed to connect the pieces of an 
achromatic lens, it prevents the loss of 
light by reflection and excludes moisture 
and other foreign bodies from the .space 
between the surfaces of the glasses. In 
Nicol-prisms (single image prisms of Ice¬ 
land Spar) it serves the important purpose of 
transmitting the ordinary ray, and of inter¬ 
rupting the passage of the extraordinary one; 
its index of refraction being intei-mediate be¬ 
tween that of I(!elrtnd spar for the ordinary 
ray, and that of the same substance for the 
extraord i na ry ra/— ( Pereira.)^ 

The spiritsf essence^ or oil^ of turpentine, 
for it is known by all these names, is 
obtained by submitting to distillation 
a mixture of American turpentine (which 
has been melted and strained) and 
water in proper proportions. The pro¬ 
duce of oil of turpentine frdm tbe crude 
arttole is about from fourteen to six- 
ttoSQ ptr oent, There is a preparation sold 
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GUM MASTIC. 

in the shops as sweet oil of turpentine, for 
painting without smell; this appears to he 
nothing more than carefully rectified oil. 
The common oil contains some resin, which 
colours it, and renders it unfit for many of 
the purposes for which the superior article 
is required. 

Cam phene is the rectified oil of turpen¬ 
tine, and wiien new, it burns admirably 
in the cam phene lamps; but by expo¬ 
sure to the air it becomes resinified, and 
is then unfit for use. The wick of the 
lamp enrbonizes, and resin is deposited 
around it, causing the lamp to smoke, at 
the same time as tlie illuminating power of 
the fiarne is greatly diminished. When the 
camphene has thus suffered by age or ex¬ 
posure, it must be again rectified by distil¬ 
lation from carbonate of potash, or some 
similarly active substance, to depj*ivo it of 
this. This resinification of the turpentine 
is due to the absorption of oxygen, whicli, 
according to the chemists, produces, pinie 
and sylvic acids ; it is also stated that formic 
acid is formed during the process. 

Tnrperifine is extensively employed, as the 
solvent of the other resinous bodies, in the 
formation of varnishes; its solvent powers 
ill this respect, renders it exceedingly va¬ 
luable to the artist, and also to the manu¬ 
facturer. The rectified oil of turpentine has 
been much used as a solvent of caoutchouc. 
It lias l)een stated by Bouchardt, that the 
I unreotiiied oil dissolved India-rubber with 
1 great difficulty; whereas the oil rectified 
j without water was an excellent solvent, but 
i that it was rendered still better when it was 
distilled from bricks. 

The /rarehinth tribe of plants prodmro 
a variety of resins and resinous oil, 
as the olibanum, myrrh, &c.; amongst 
these terebinthinc produijts is Scio tur¬ 
pentine, called also Chian and Cypyns 
turpentine the product of the Pistacia. It 
is ])roduced largely in the Island of Scio, 
and is obtained by cutting cross-ways with 
a hatchet the trunks of the largest trees ; 
the turpentine runs down on flat stones 
placed to receive it, each tree yielding about 
eight or ten ounces. 

Mastic Resin .—^Tbis is also produced in 
Scio, from the Pistacia lenti«cu8, the mas¬ 
tic or lentish tree. The process of collect¬ 
ing is in moat respects similar to that em¬ 
ployed in obtaining the other resins. That 
which collects on tbe branches of the 
trees is called mastio in the tear, and 
fetches the highest price, while that which 
falls to the ground constitutes the common 
mastic. Mastic varnish is well known from 
its transparency, and other valuable proper- 



GUM COPAL. GUM RESINS, 

ties ; one of which is its peculiar toughness nerallj obtained in roundish masses. The 
and tenacity even when spread in the thin- latter furnishes the finest varnishes. Fresh 
nest coat, on wood or on canvas. This is essence of turpentine dissolves it complete- 
due to the presence of a peculiar resin, ly, but old turpentine will not do so. It is 
which does not possess any acid properties, stated that es.sence of turpentine, digested 
and which has a composition C. 40, H. 3,1, upon sulphur, will dissolve double its own 
0. 2, —the acid resin of mastic containing weight without letting any fall. The oil of 
four equivalents of oxygen. rosemary also dissolves copal with great 

OUbanum. —This was the frankincense readiness. An excellent varnish may be 
used by the aiicient.^tin their religions cere- made by dissolving one part of copal and 
monies. Moses speaks of it in Exodus, and one of essence of rosemary, with from two 
it long formed a constituent in the prepara- to three parts of pure alcohol, 
tion of incense. It is produced in India from These are the more important of the gums 
the Boswellia thnrifera but there are also and resins employed in the Arts. Their 
African and Arabian varieties. Employment has been greatly facilitated by 

Myrrh. —This gum resin was an object of the discovery of new solvents, such as the 
trade more than 3,500 years ago. It is new alcohols and etliers, naphtha, benzole, 
produced in various parts of Asia and Africa, chloroform, and others. The art of the 
the Myrrh-tree bearing the scientific name varnish-maker is an important one, and it 
of Balsamodendron myrrha undetermin- requires, for its successful prosecution, a 
ed. According to Ehrenberg it exudes, like considerable amount of chemical know- 
cherry-tree gum, from the bark of the tree, ledge, and the greatest care. Copal, mas- 
Turkey myrrh is considered the finest, the tic, and amber varnishes are much employed 
East Indian being the second in quality, by the artist and by the photographer for 
This gum resin has not found any extensive the preservation of their works. The latter 
applications in the Arts; it is employed is perhaps superior to any of the other. Far 
medicinally, as a dentifrice, and in the pre- less attention is paid to the peculiar pro- 
paration of fumigating pastlles. perties of varnishes than could be desired. 

Elemi .—This gum resin is the product of a The artist employs a varnish for the pur- 
tree still undetermined ; and although it is of pose of securing bis labours from the corn- 
considerable importance, and is imported in bined influences of light and air*, but it 
large quantities, the locality producing it is must never be forgotten that be is employ- 
not distinctly known. Dr. Poirara took ing a material which is itself constantly 
much pains to ascei'tain its commercial passing, by the absorption of oxygen, into 
route, and he found that all the importa- a state of disintegration. It is known that 
tions of it which he could trace were many varnishes rapidly change colour, and 
from Amsterdam or Hamburgh. It would, that some are more liable to crack than 
appear that elemi formerly came from others are. A few prolirninary ey^eriments 
Ethiopia by way of the Levant; it is there- uiay he made of great value. For exam- 
fore probable that it comes through pie, if portions of various samples of var- 
Hollaud from some Dutch settlement in the nish are spread upon a plate of glass and 
East, and also from Africa, some small dried, we have the means of determining 
quantity probably being received from the many important points. . Cover one half 
Brazils. This gum resin forms an essential of the varnished glass with an opaque 
ingredient in many of the finest varnishes, screen, and expose the other half to suu- 
Balm of Qilead called also Opobalsam and shine day by day; by placing the glass upon 
Balm of Mecca, Is procured from the Bal- a sheet of colourless paper, it will be seen 
samodendron Gileadense, a middle-sized whether any colour has been imparted by 
tree growing in Arabia. But little the action on the sunshine. After^ a few 
of the true balm of Gilead reaches days, if the whole arrangement is placed in 
Britain. The same may be said of another spirits of turpentine, the varying degrees of 
of the terebinthine resins, Bdellium, which solubility may be noted ; and from this may 
is obtained from India and from Africa. be determined the rate at which, under ordi- 
CopaL— This important resin exudes spon- nary circumstances, oxygen ia absorbed—the 
taneously from two trees, Rhus copalinum, rate, indeed, at which the elements of dea- 
and Eloeocarpus copalifer, the first being an truction proceed. Thus a considerably 
American and West Indian, and the second greater degree of permanence may be se- 
an East Indian tree. Another variety of cured, than when the artist, trusting only to 
copal is obtained from the coasts of Guinea, the varnish maker, employs a preparation 
The^American species comes to Britain in flat about which he knows nothing. Robert 
fragments; whereas the East Indian, is ge- | in London AtL Journal Becemhev 1868. 



omi RESINS DAMMAR. 

Dammar is a vernacular term for the 
' resins of various trees growing in India 
■ and in the Eastern Archipelago. In Bombay 
Dammar is also applied to pitch and in the 
ports on the Telinga coast, resin and oil 
are boiled together and sold under the 
name of. keel to pay ships and boats bot¬ 
toms. The Ral of Northern India and 
exported from the Panjab is not .simiiar to 
that of the Shorea robusba and tlii’ougliout 
India, ral and rala are terms applied to all 
resinons substances. The resins of Vatica 
robusta and of V. tambugaia form the chief 
part of the dammars of India. These are 
very brittle and like the resin of Vateria 
Indica are amber coloured. 

The resin of the Vateria Indica is amber 
coloured and very tough. It is known as 
the Piney Dammar, the white dammar of 
Malabar, Indian Copal, and Indian gum 
auime. Tlrfs resin when resin and soft, is 
Piney Varnish. The tree is the Elawear- 
pus Betz, the Chloroscylon dupada, Bucha¬ 
nan, 

Paini maram, Tam. | Dupada Chefctu, Tkl. 

The resin. 

Kuudnkam, Tam. ( Vellai kaudricum. 

It is largely exported from the forests of 
Travancore and West(;rn Ghats. 

Black dammar of Malabar, is the product 
of C/Mnsrium strictiim. 

White Dammar. Tho Dammara Oriental is 
OTw of the I)inacea) yields tlie Whlic dammar 
of Singapoie. It occurs in fragnumts of 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, 
transparent, amber-like, brittle, with bril¬ 
liant fracture, very iiifiamrnablc, inodorous, 
and tasteless. This resin Hows iVoni the 
Dammara orientalis which grows on the 
lofty mountains of Amboyna. It hangs from 
the branches, and resembles stalactites, the 
pieces being sometimes as large as the 
hand, and 4 to 8 inches long j some pieces 
are like anirne resin. Tins substance, in 
conjunction with wood oil, makes a useful 
coarse varnish for doors, windows, &c. It 
13 also sometimes employed as a pitcli in 
dockyards; and by farriers in the pre¬ 
paration of certain plasters. When melted 
with gingelee oil, it is used for covering 
corks in bottles, to preserve them from the 
white ant.—-Ams. Mat, Med., p. 152. 

A preparation is made by boil ng with oil 
and in the neighbourhood of taie ports of 
peuinsular India, is sold in thisform under 
the Telega name of keel. It is also used 
boiled with wood oil as a varnish for house 
beams, doors, &c., and by painters to ren¬ 
der oil drying.—JJX. S. S, 


GUM RESINS—DAMMAR. 

Dammar and w6od oil are boiled to form 
a varnish for house beams, doors, &c., and 
painters add dammar to oil, to render oil 
drying. 

Cowdie or Kaune-gum, called also Austra¬ 
lian dammar, and Australian dammar of N 
Zealand is the product of Dammara Australia. 

Dammar in India supplies the place 
of pit(di and rosin, and in the Teriasserim 
•Provinces is the product of three difl'erent 
genera, belonging to tho wood oil tree fa¬ 
mily—the shorea, the hopea, and the dipte- 
rocarp us.— Mason. 

The Dammar, called Pwai-rigyef, Burrn. is 
found in tho bazaars througliont Pegu. It is 
yielded by the Shorea robusta, or the Saul- 
troe of India. This tree occurs plentifully in 
tl)e forests on tlie Shan side of the Si tang, east 
of Tounglioo, and also, but to less extent, in 
the forests of the Prome district. Dr. Mc¬ 
Clelland did not find, however, that tho dam¬ 
mar is obtained from these forests, as none 
of the trees appeared to have been perforated 
for it, HO that the supplies of this article were 
probably brought down to l^egu from forests 
beyond the hnmtxQv. —McClelland. 

The Dammar of China and the Eastern 
Arcliipelago, is a kind of indurated piich flow¬ 
ing spontaneously from several trees in tlio 
Indian islands; tliere is a bard sort, and a 
white, softer kind. It is found in large lumps, 
both uinltT the trees and on their trunks, and 
in large quantities. It is mixed with a softer 
kind which makes it less brittle; ami is then 
used for closijig scams in boats, and other 
wooden vessels. As it is seldom broit^ht to 
China except in native vessels, there is no 
means of ascertaining the amount, but it is 
probably nob very large. It can be obtained 
in Borneo for 60 cents per pecul.— Gonipcn- 
dious Description. 

The raeatiing of the word “ dammar,” in 
Malay and Javanese is “ resin,” and it is the 
produce of several forest trees, of which the 
sap exudes spontaneou.sly, and on being ex¬ 
posed to the air acquires a flinty hardness 
from which the epithet “*batu,” a stone, is 
given to it to distingnisli it from a softer sub¬ 
stance, ‘‘ kruin” or wood oil. The dammar is 
found either in larger masses at the foot of the 
trees which yield it, or floating in rivers, 
drifted to them by the floods of the rainy sea¬ 
son. It is produced in such abundance, and 
gathered with so little labour, that its mar¬ 
ket price seldom exceeds four or five shillings 
a hundred weight. The natives of the country 
apply it to most of the uses to which 
tar, pitch, and resin are put and it forms an 
article of exportation to continental India. 
Most of the family of Dipterocarpeaa yield 
resinoTis jnicoSi those of the gexme 




GUM AMMONIAC. 


GUM SENEGAL. 


DipteroccLvpus, the wood-oil, and of Vateria, 
indurated dammar. The nafcujral order abounds 
in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, wldch are the 
chief sources of tlie dammar of commerce.— 
Crawfurd J)iciionar7jj p. 118. 

Damhiar of Bengal is the resin of Shorea 
robusta,— Ben. Phar. 204. Dispensatory p. 

(a;. 

Dammar, wljite, occurs in fragments of 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, 
transparent, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant 
fracture, very inflammable, iiiodoi-ou.s, and 
tasteless. This white dammar resin flows 
from the Finns dammara, which gi*ows on 
the lofty mountains of Amboyna. It liangs 
from the branches, and resembles stalactites, 
tlie pieces being sometimes as l.arge as the 
liand, and 4 to 8 inches long ; some pieces 
are like animo resin.— O'Sliancjhnessy p. 617. 

Dammars of N. Bast of the Peninsula. 

Saul tree dammar is the resin of Shorea 
robusta and of other species. The Vatica 
tuinbagaia grows also to a limited ex¬ 
tent on tlie west coast, but yields little if 
any of the dammar collected tliere. The 
dammar of the Shorea robusta occurs in 
sticks much resembling in shape the black 
dammar but difTering Avidely in colour and 
consistency. In colour it varies from a light 
yellow to a dark brown. The two colours 
being very frequently found in the same lump 
and giving it the appearance of having a 
regular ‘ grain ’ Friable and differs from the 
wliite dammar of the western coast in its in¬ 
ferior hardness, opacity and its peculiar form, 
and from the black dammar in its colour. 
There are extensive tracts of Googulam 
(Vatica) jungles in the Goorasurand Cuttack 
provinces. The Khond and Woodia races liv- 
ingiii and near these jangle, wound trees in 
several places. The resin issues and is col¬ 
lected when sufficiently solid. The dammar 
collected from the decayed parts of the tree 
is of a dark colour : the tree is called Gug- 
gilam in Tclugu and tala gotsa in Urya. Tlie 
Khoond and tlrya make the leaves into the 
plates from which they eat their food and 
also roll up tobacco in them to smoke like a 
cheroot. In time of famine the above tribes 
live on broth made from the fruit of this tree. 

Gum Ainmunlac. 

IJehek, Feshuk, Ar. Gomma Ammoniaco, It. 
GommeAmmomaque,FB Ammoniacum, Lat. 
Ammouiack, Ger. Samugh bil sherin, Febs. 

Astruck, Guz. Hind. Gorua Ammoniaco, Sp. 

This bitter, nauseous, bad smelling guiir- 
resin is used in medicine. The plant pro¬ 
ducing it is still doubtful, but Dorema ammo- 
uiacum ; Ferula ammonifera Fee, F. orien- 
talis and F. persica have all been named as its 
hpMfco.-^OShaughnessy, p. 364. 


GUM ARABIC. .' 

Tolb, Ae. Gomraa Arabics, It, 

Samagh Ambi, „ Kapitha, Sans. 

Gommo ArabitjuG, Fb. Pisini, Tam. 

Arabisebe Gummi, Ger. Banka, Tel. 

Goed, Hind. 


! Gum Arabic, is the gum of various trees 
‘ of the genus Acacia. A. vera, Willde of 
Arabia and northern Africa. A Arabica, of 
Arabia and Jndia. A. seyal of Egypt and 
Senegambia ; A. Senegal Willde a native 
of Western Africa, A. tortilis, ForsJc : A. 
Ehrenbergi Hai/ne, both of Arabia, and ‘A. 
karoo Hai/ne, of Morocco and Bombay. In 
addition to these in India, tlie gums from 
A. farne.siana, A. leucophlrea, ^<]gle mar- 
nieios, Odiiia wodier, Azadii'achta and others 
are all used under this name. * 

I Gum Arabic is imported in immense quaii- 
j titles from Africa into Aden; none is col- 
I lected and very lirtle produced in Arabia, 
j (Malcolmson llamiltou.) It is, also, pi’o- 
dneed in Upper Egypt and Nnbia, M. 

I Fallme describes the whole of thearid desert 
country as covered with Acacia ti'ees, and 
the gum as being collected in Kordofan, 
especially in the district of Bara, iji Novem¬ 
ber, December and January, from ten to 
fourteen hundred weight being conveyed on 
camels Ironi Bara to Dongola on the Nile, 
whence it is conveyed to Cairo, and thence 
distributed to Europe. Much is also convey¬ 
ed to the ports of the Red Sea, and from 
thence to the opposite coast of Arabia, 
whence it is re-exported to Bombay, and 
from thence to JOurope. This , is probably 
yielded partly by the Acacia vera and 
A. arabica but chiefly by A. seyal, A. 
Elirenbergli, and A. tortilis. M. Fallme 
says that, the gum-tree of Kordofan dif¬ 
fers materially in the shape of the tree, 
its leaves, and spines, from the Mimosa 
nilotica, tliat is, Acacia vera. Mr. Johnston, 
when near the Hawasli, had given to him 
a lump of soft Gum Arabic, nearly a 
pound in weight, and of mo.st agreeable 
flavour, like a green car of corn, He 
mentions at the same time, that the trees 
woro without exception the longthorned 
Mimosa, and tall enough to ride under. 
It was probably the A. tortilis or A. seyal. 

Gum Senegal is exported from Por- 
tendic, Sierra Leone, and the French settle¬ 
ments on tlie Senegal, being produced 
chiefly in the desert country to the north of 
the Senegal. Acacia vera is stated by the 
- authors of the Fl.de Senegambie to yield 
the pale and fine varieties, A. albida (A^ 
Senegal, Willd.), and A. Adansbnii the 
ferior reddish varieties. A,- seyal, A. yera 
and A. arabica, being found in Senegambia^ 
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.probably also yield some of the gum export¬ 
ed from the western coast. 

Barhary Gum is exported from Mogador 
on the west coast of Africa, and is produced 
in a similar kind of country. It is an in¬ 
ferior kjud, and, moreover, a mixture of two 
or three kinds. Acacia gummifera is thought 
to yield some of this gum. Jackson gives 
** attalet’* as the name of the treo which 
produces this gum. 

East India Gum is exported to Europe 
chiefly from Bombay, having been previ¬ 
ously convoyed there from the coast of 
Arabia; so that it is chiefly of African 
origin. But some of Indian origin is 
also exported from Calcutta by the name 
of Babool Gum, which is that of the Acacia 
arabicfi, and is of good quality, but gum is 
yielded also by Acacia serissa and Vachelia 
faniesiana, also by species of other genera. 

Gum is also imported into Europe from 
the Cape of Good Hope, yielded by Acacia 
karroo; and A. decurreusyields gum in New 
Holland. 

Gum Ardme, a gum resin, imported to 
some extent into India and China. It is the 
product of the Hymencea courbaril, the 
Courbaril locust tree, of South America, which 
has been introduced from South America into 
the Tenasserim Provinces and is easily pro¬ 
pagated. This gum resin is of a pale brown¬ 
ish colour, and is met within commerce 
partly in translucent and somewhat unctuous 
grains or tears and partly in large brittle 
masse.s. But the commercial article is 
doubtless the product also of the Yateria 
indica or Gum Copal tree, and the Y. Rox- 
burghii, which yield almost a precisely 
similar resin. For ordinary purposes, these 
may be used indifferently ; but where purity 
is demanded, copal is almost insoluble, 
while anime is wholly soluble in alchoi. 

Gum Benjamin. See Loban. 

Gum DeJcamallee^ i.s the gum of Gar¬ 
denia lucida; it exudes in amber-coloured 
transparent drops, at the ends of young 
shoots, from which it is collected. It is a 
strong disagreeable Riuelling gum-resiii; 
procurable in most Indian bazars. It is 
much used by native doctors us au external 
application, when dissolved in spirits, for 
cleaning foul ulcers. It is now used by 
some European practitioners in cases of 
worms in children. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, Dika- 
mail resin produced by the Gardenia lucida 
of Roxburgh, was shown from Canara, My¬ 
sore and Guutoor. It is fragrant resin, 
useful in Hospitals, most useful in pre¬ 
venting vermin breeding in wounds,, keeping 
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away flies from sores, on account of its 
strong aroma, and it is an article in the 
materia medica of the village farrier. It 
deserves more attention. 

Dekamallee /rom Gardenia gummifera is 
stated by Dr. Gibson to be produced within 
the Bombay Presidency, its effects in pre¬ 
venting the access of flies to festering wounds 
and runniug sores is remarkable.— RoyU 
Productive Resources^ Eng. Cyc. HamiltorHs 
Senai^ Hedjaz, pp. 278-9. Roxb. Cor. pi. ii. 
149. Hon hie Mr. Morrison^ Compendious 
Description \ Drs. Mason; O'Shaughnessy, 
Faulkner; Vegetable Kingdom 287. Poole St. 
of Commerce : See Yateria; Gums and Re¬ 
sins. Spry's Suggest^ p. 67. Mad Ex. Jur, 
Reports. 

GUM ADI. Tam. Gmelina arborea.— 
Roxh. also Gmelina parviflora. 

GUMADI-KAIA. Tel. Cucurbita his- 
pida, also Cucurbita maxima.— Liich. 

GUMADU, also Telia Goomadi. Tel. 
Gmelina asiatica. 

GUMAR or Gumber or Gumbar or 
Gumbari. Beng. Gmelina arborea.— Roxb, 

GUMATTI. Hind. Mines in Maudi, 
Kangra Hills, &c., whence a dirty gray rock- 
salt is obtained. 

GUMBAR. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

GUMBAREE, Hind. A tree of Cut¬ 
tack, found more or le.^s plentifully through¬ 
out the forest jungles of the Sumbulpoi’e 
district and the Tributary raahals, on the 
banks of the Mahaiiuddy, Brahminy, and 
Byturg rivers.— Cal. Cat. Ex.^ 1862. 

GUMBAZ. Ak. Per. Hind, a dome, 
a mausoleum. The gumbaz covering the 
tombs of the Ada! Shahi kings, at Bejaporis 
and Gogi, are of magnificent dimensions and 
in good preservation. Tho.se at G ulhurgah 
are also large but are greatly delapidated. 
The Gumbaz atGolcoudah, near Hyderabad 
in the Dekhan, over the Kutub Shahi kings 
are in good order, though of small dimen¬ 
sions. Those over the Imad Shahi of Berar 
are remarkable. Over the Birud Shahi of 
Beder there are large gumbaz, but mostly 
in ruins, and those at Roza between Dow- 
latabad and Ellora are small and mean, in 
appearance, though the emperor Aurungzeb 
who died at Ahrnednuggur is buried there. 

GUMBER, a river of Subathoo. 

GUMBEER, a river of Jeypore, flows near 
Mhow. 

GUMBEER. See Kush. 

GUMBHARA. Beng. and Sans. Gmelina 
arborea tree. It has a fight coloured wood, 
close grained and light, grows in the Son- 
thal jungles, but scarce. It is used for planks 
and in constructing palkees. It is this 
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wood witih which the beautiful lac orua- 
mentB are made, such as work boxes, en¬ 
velope cases, pen traj’s, &c., for which 
Sooree is celebrated.— (laL Engineers' Jour¬ 
nal, July 18(50. 

GUMBO. Eng. of W. Ind. Abelmoschus 
escnlentus.— W. -d. 

GUMCHA. Guz. Gumchi DuN, seeds of 
Abrus precatorius. Goomclii ki jar, Root 
of Abrus precatorius. Lin. wild Jamaica 
liquorice* 

GUM DRAGON. A name for Gum tra- 

gacanth. 

GUMHAR. Hind. Gmelina arborea. 

GUM KINO the resin of Pterocarpiis 
inarsupinm. See Gum Kino. 

GUMMEDI CHETTU. Tel. Gmelina 
arborea. 

GUMMI. Geu. Gum. 

GUMMI Gll/rX^ : CAMBOGIA. Lat. 
Gamboge. 

GUMMIGUTT. Gkii. Gamboge. 

GUMMY GARDENIA. Gardenia gum- 
mi (era. 

GUMMU DU TIG K. Tel. Batatas pa- 
nicnlata. — Choisg. 

GUMPANA KARRA. Tel. also Gum- 
pana chettu. Tel. Odlna woodier. — Roxh. 

GUAIPI KAMLU,or Kamnwani. 'J’el. A 
sudra caste in Soutliern India who do not 
permit any stranger to enter their liouses. 

GUM. HUlv. GiJZ. llfNJ). Peils. Custom 
liouse, also M^ahsnl. Pers. Customs. 

GyxMSUR. See Goomsur, India. 

GIJMTI, a river in India, an atlliient of 
the Ganges, runs nerir liueknow, Snltniipur, 
and Janpiir. At Benares, after tlio Ganges 
has received the waters of the Kjili 
Naddi, tlie Giunti and other tribiit.aries, the 
average discharge, eaeli second of tlio year, 
lias been estimated at -^0,000 cubic liquid 
feet. By the latter end ot^idy, all the 
lower parts of Bengal, coiingiions to its 
banks arii overflowed, forming inundations 
of a liundrod miles in width, where little 
appears above the sniTaee of tlic flood, save 
isolated villages and trees. Bofits of every 
kind then steer a direct course, husbandry 
and grazing are alike suspended, and the 
peasant sculls his boat across the fields. In 
some parts of Bengal, whole village.s are 
every now and then swept away by changes 
in the course of the Ganges through 
districts, from which, a few years before, it 
was several miles distant.— Cal. Rev., 
JlorsfieUh 

6UMUDI. Ti£L. Syns. of Cucurbita maxi¬ 
ma ?^Duch, of Hedysarum tuberosum ? 
and of Puerai’ia tuberosa ?— D. G. 

GUMUDU CHETTU. Tel. Gmelina asi- 
aticsT.— Linn. 


GUND. 

* GUMUDU-TEKU. Tbl. Gmelina arbo¬ 
rea.— Boxh. 

GUMUDU TIGE. Tel. Bamfas pani- 

culata. Choisjj. 

, GUMURU. See Tin. 

GUNS. Several of the guns in the Penin¬ 
sula of India are of great size. That with 
the largest diameter is at Bejapore. It was 
cast at Ahmednuggur about A. D. 1549 by 
a native of Constantinople, named Rumi 
Khan, also Hussain Khan, and the bed of 
its foundry, was still unlevelled in A. D. 
1839, it was close to Rumi Khan’s Gumbaz 
which had been converted into a house. The 
gun was dragged to Bejapore by means of ele¬ 
phants and bullocks. Rumi Khau was the 
Mir-Atish, or Commandant of Artillery 
under the Nizam Shah, Bhairi dynasty, of , 
Ahmednuggur. The length of the gun he 
cast is 15 feet and calibre is 2 feet 4 inches, 
and the editor oiawled into it in 1841. It 
remains placed on a bastion of Bejapore, and 
bindns have besmeared it wdth red lead and 
worship it. Another gun may be seen not far 
off, on the summit of the high tow^er called 
the Oopurce Boorj, measuring thirty feet in 
length, and composed of bars of iron curi¬ 
ously welded, or rather bound together. 
The legend current regarding the Oopuree 
Boorj is that one of the kings, wishing to get 
his city i'ortilied wnth as little expense to 
! himself as possible, gave each of his nobles 
! a certain portion of wall and rampart to 
Imild, and excited the greatest emulation 
among them as to whoso work should be 
best done. One of the chief nobles was 
i absent, at this time, and, on his return, 

I found the (u’ty completely walled in, and his 
peer.s rejoicing in their patriotic endeavours. 
Stung at being excluded from such a grand 
work, ho expo.stulatcd with tlie king, who, 
to comfort him, proniisod him that ho 
should build one tliat would surpass in 
height and s]>leiidour tlie work of the others. 
Hence this tower. A gun 27 feet long, is 
now lying on the top of Gawilghur hill, and 
one 21 feet long is on the walls of Bedcr. 

GUN. Hind. Pavia Indica. 

GUNAOHA. Hind, llnbus lasiocarpns. 

GUNA-JjACHAMA river rises in lat. 15® 
40’, long. 78® 49’ and runs in a very cir- • 
cuitous course, E.N.E.—S.S. E.—S..K.. into 
the Bay of Nizampatani. Length, 155 miles. 

GUNAPEN DALAM. Tel. Dioscorea 

globosa.— Roxb. 

GUNCH also GUNCHA. Hind. Abrus 
pi'ecatorius.— Linn. 

GUNCH-GA JI. Hind. Mucuna prariti|». 

GUND.' A plateau on ihe Malabar Coasti 
it is chiefly froru this that the demands fot ' 
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GUNDGULtH. 

iimber, by H. M. naval department are in¬ 
tended to be met. In 1861, some progress bad 
been made in working this valuable forest. 
Capt. Taylor, Indian Navy,explored the Black 
river and took the levels. He reports 
favorably as to the quantity of teak, and 
that, although there is a succoasion of small 
rapids amounting to a fall of 120 feet in the 
river, the timber can be floated down, 
though not without some diflioulty.— 7)r. 
Oleghor)i, Madras Oonservatnr^s Report^ p. 4. 

GUND. Hind, Cordia angustifolia.— 
Uoxb, 

GUND. Gu;^. Gum. 

GUND A. Hind. Hora elia — Singh. 

GUNDA, a knotted string tied round the 
neck of a child, &c., as a charm. 

GUNDA, four of any thing. This word 
is givon under Ganda : like the Dam, the 
Gandaof accounts and the Ganda of practice 
do not coincide. 

GUNDA BAROSA, also Gunda Iferoza. 
Beno. Hind, also Aval kundur — ? Bos- 
Wellia thurifera resin. 

GUNDA GIL LA of Silhet,Bauhinia scan- 
dens.— Linn WiUde. 

GUNDAK. Hind, also Guudaki. gfNG. 
Sulphur. 

GUNDAK-KA-TEL, Guz. also Gundak- 
katezab, Sulphuric acid. 

GUNDAK, a river of Hindustan. See 
Gandak ; Salagrama; Topes. 

GUNDAL. Sans. Tel. Cyperus hexas- 
tachys.— Roitl. Wight says the true name 
is Gundra ‘a fragrant gra.ss ’ also a plant 
bearing a fragrant seed, which, with tlie 
addition of la ‘ what eats,’ becomes Gundala, 
a name of the Chakor or Perdix chakor, 
Gray, which is said to eat the seeds above 
mentioned. Elliot El. Aiidhr. 

GUNDAM. Pers. Wheat. 

GUNDAMNI. Tam. or Gaudamani. Tam. 
Abrus precatoi’ius. 

GUNDANCHA. Hind. See Gulancha. 

GUNDAO. See Khyber, p. 510. 

GUNDAPOOR. See Khyber, p. 518. 

GUNDARI. Guz. See Sugar cane. 

GUNDATU. Dekh. Aristolochia brac- 
teata.—Eeiaj. 

GUNDA TUNGA GADDI. Scirpus 
kysoor.— R, i, 230. 

GUNDAVA. See Dutch Gaiidava; Gan- 
dain; India. Kelat, p. 487. 

GUND BEDUSHTAR. Per. Castor. 

GUND BEL, also Olacha, Guz. and Hind. 
Lemon grass. 

GUNDEBIGULA. Tel. also Pantangi. 
Tel. Briedelia montana.— Roxh. 

GUNDGURH. This mountain, prior 
to British supremacy, was a stronghold of 
bandditti, who infested the high road passing 


GUNDRA. 

through Hussan Abdul to Peshawar. At 
the foot of one of its northern spurs, oppo¬ 
site to^Hurreepore, is the strong village of 
Murree, where the Sikhs wereseveral 
times repulsed by the mountaineers, and 
where Major Abbott found an asylum dur¬ 
ing the late insurrection.-*-2tec. Gov. of 
Lidia No. 11. 

GUNDHA-GOORANA. Beng. Andro- 
pogon glabcr. Roxh. 

GUNDHEL. Hind. Pfedoria footida. 

GUNDHEL, or gandhel Tel. a sweet 
smelling grass (from Gundh perfume) is 
most probably tlie same ^ as the Guudhbel, 
which Royle (“Auk Hinds Med.” p. 143), 
says is the Andropogon calamus aromaticus, 
from the leaves, culms, and roots of which 
a fragrant essential oil is distilled. 

GUNDHA BADHALT. Beng. Pcederia 
foetida, Dog’s bane, also Hedyotis villosa. 

GUNDHA-BINA. Beng. Andropogon 
citratum: Lemon grass. 

GUNDHA-VUNIK, Sans, a spice seller, 
From Gundhu, spices, and vunik, a trades¬ 
man. s 

GUNDHA-DHAMA. Sans. From 
Ganda, a scent, and dhama, a place. 

GUNDHA-GOONA. Beng. Smooth 
grass. Andropogon glaber. 

GUNDHA-KAST’HA. Beng. Lignum 
aloes. Aloe-wood, Eagle-wood. 

GUNDHA MALUTEE. Beng. Eelntes 
caryopliyllata. 

GUNDHANA. Beng. Hind. Allium 
porrum, Leek. Allium asoalonicum, Shallot. 

GUNDHA RAJ. Beng. Cape jasmine, 
Gardenia florida. 

GUNDHA RAS. Beng. Gondarusa 
vulgari.s. 

GUNDHARVA. Sans, the divine song¬ 
stress from gana, a song, and dharma, a 
person’s own profession. See Gandharva. 

GUNDHAYAHA. Sans. From gaud ha, 
a scent, and vah, to carry. 

GUNDHEREE. See Khyber, p. 516. 

GUNDO-BINA, Beng. Andropogon 
schcenanthus. Linn. 

GUNDI. Hind. Buttons. 

GUNDINA. Pers. Allium porrum, the 
leek, 

GUND-MAR. Hind, Kash. Wormwood. 
Artemisia Indica. Willd. 

GUNDNI, Hind. Cordia angu.stifolia. 

GUNDO BHADALT. Beng. P^ederia 
fetida. Linn. 

GUNDOLI, of the Baora, the> antilope. 
Cervus capra. Fallas. 

GUNDRA. Sans. Tel, Cyperus hexas- 
tachys.-—also Panicum nliginosum.— 
Roxh. This is Roxbuigh's species of Pani¬ 
cum. The true kind, said to be a favorite 



GUNGA-VANSA. 

food of the Chakor, is probably a more nutri¬ 
tious, cultivated species. 

GUNDRA. Sans. Tel. Saccharum 
sara.— "Roxh, 

GUNDAK. The name of two rivers of 
Hindustan, the Ohota or little Gunduk river, 
passes through the Muzuffernuggur and 
Goruckpore districts. The great Gunduk 
and the Boor Ganga run through Chuprah. 
The Gunduk is a tributary to the Ganges. 
It rises near Dhawalagiri peak in the Hima¬ 
laya, runs S. S. E. S. W S. 1^. into Ganges, 
near Patna, after a course of 407 m. In its 
course it receives the Trisula-ganga, 100 
miles long.; Marachangdi 100 miles long; 
Naling, 110 m., and about 40,000 sq.m, 
are drained. Though navigable continu¬ 
ously through its whole course downwards 
from Bhelunji, there are in the part of its 
channel nearer that place many rapids and 
passes, where, the course being obstructed 
by rocks, navigation becomes difficult and 
dangerous. The Gundak or Savjoo from 
the Kemaoii mountains, passes through 
Kesul-des, the dominion of Desaratha. 

GUNDA MB DA. Tel. Celastrus pa- 
niculata. Willde, 

GUNDAN. Mahr. Diovspyros cordifolia, 
and Ehretia ovalifolia. 

GUNDAN A. Allium povrum. Leek. 

GUNESHA. Sans. From Gana, a com¬ 
pany, and eesha, a lord, the hindoo deity 
Ganesh. See Gaiiesh. 

GUNESHA-JANANI. Sans. The mo- 
ther of Ganesha ; from Janna, birtli. 

GUNG, also Guuch. Guz. Hind. See 
Goong. 

GUNG A. Sans. From gam, to go. 

GUNGA. The river Ganges ; the Goda- 
very. See Ganga, Ganges; Inscriptions 
p. 383. Triveni; Vaniana. 

GDNGADHARA. Sans. FromGunga, 
and dhara, to hold. 

GUNGADHARA-SHASTRI. Sans. He 
who knows the shastra, is called a shastri, 

GUNGAPAT. A river in Siiidiah’s ter¬ 
ritory. 

'GUNGAPOOTR, or gangaputr, a tribe 
of inferior brahmins (literally, sons of the 
Ganges) found chiefly in Benares, Bithoor, 
and Sheorajpoor in Cawnpoor. 

GUNGARANI. Tel. Conocai'pns acu¬ 
minata. 

GUNGARAVI. Tel. Thespesia popul- 
neus. 

GUNGA SANDURAM.—? Lead. 

GUNGA-VAKYAVALl. ^ans. From 
v^kya, a word, and abali, a train. 

GUNG ART. Hind. Rosa brunonis, 

GUNGA-VANSA. See Inscriptions, 
p. 38o. » 


GUN METAL. ‘ 

GUNGA-VASA. Sans. Prom Vasa, a 
residence 

GUNGAVULLY. A river of the plain 
of Dharwar, rises in lat. 15 ° 45,* Ion. 75 ® 10/ 
and runs S. S. W., into the Indian Ocean. 
Length, 100 m. It has no tributaries of any 
extent; and area drained imperfectly known* 

GUNGAWULLY and Sadashewghur are 
shipping ports, on the western coast of 
India. Gungawalloe was at one time tho 
chief place of export for Canara timber, 
consequent on its position nearest to the 
Mogadda jungle above, and to tho south 
of the Arbyle ghaut. Gibson'*8 Bombay 
Forest Report of 1857-58-50-C0, p. 55. 

GIJNGEL. Sec Kunawer. 

GUNESHPURI. See Hot springs. 

GUNGILL. A streamlet near Timurnee 
in Sehore. 

GUNG LIUM. Tam. properly Kungiliam, 
dammer. 

GUNGLU. Hind. Brassicarapa. 

GUNG-MEN. Burm. Amomum sp, 

GUNGRU. Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea* 

GUNGUM. Hind. Caiuim carui. 

G UNG WA R. See Bazeegur and Nut. 

GUNH# Hind, of Kulu, Pavia indicflf 
Indian horse chestnut. See Guah. 

GUNHAR. Hind, of Kaghan, Kashmir, 
<fec., the amaranth, A. speciosaor A. frumen- 
taceuR. See Chaulai. 

GUNI. Beng. Tel. Gunny. 

GUNIYARE. Beng. Premna spinosa. 

GUNJA. Sans. Tel. Abrus precatoriug* 

— Linn. 

GUNJA. Beno. Hemp, Cannabis sativa. 

GUNJ, orGanj, usually written by Euro¬ 
peans, Gunge, is a granary, a market, 
and especially one of grain. It is used 
chiefly as an affix to proper names as Islam- 
gunge, Hurdoa-gunge, Captain-gunge; just 
as chip, or chipping, which are of the same 
meaning as Gunge, is in Ihigland, as Chip- 
ping-sod-huny, Chep-stow, Cheppen-ham, 
Cheap-side.— Elliot. 

GUNJl. Hind, properly Ganji. Hind. 
Starch. 

GUNJlLL, a river near Kotra in Ho- 
shungabad. 

GUNKIRI. Hind. Adiantnm caudatum. 

GUN METAL. 

Stuck-goed, Ddt. Me tallum tormentor uiu, 

Stuckgut, Gek. Lat. 

Bronsso, It. Metal do Canones, Sp. ^ 

It is used for casting statues, cannons, 
bells, frames, stands for argand lamps, or¬ 
naments, &c. Bronze is an alloy of copper 
and tin, the quantity of tin, employed vary¬ 
ing according to the effect desired to be 
produced. Analysis has shown that ancient 
weapons and tools contained 8 to 15 per 
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GUNNY. GUNONG API, 

cent, of tin; medals from 8 to 12 per cent, nsos all over India, and other places to 
tin, with 2 parts zinc added to each 100, which it is exported. It is woven of various 
for improving the bronze colour. The mo- lengths and generally about 8 inches 
dem alloys of copper and tin have led to wide. Buchanan describes the process 
the production of a variety of metals bear- of growing the hemp and preparing the 
ing different names, as Soft gnn metal, article in the neighbourhood of Bangalore. 
Brass ordnance metal, with 8 to 12 per cent. The sugar of India is brought to Bng- 
tin, the various Bell metals and the Chinese land in them, and they are very largely 
gong with 20 per cent, of tin: and specu- exported to America for packing their 
lum metal of 126*4 of copper to 58*9 of tin. cotton. In the year 1850-51, the 
— Tomlinson, Gunnies and Gunny cloth exported from 

GUNN A. Sans. Amarantus campestris. Calcutta were in number 9,035,713, valued 
GUNNA. Duk. Ganna. Hind. Saccha- at^Rs. 2,159,782, two thirds of this amount 
rum officinarum. Sugar-cane from which being sent to North America, the Coroman- 
Sugar is produced. Gunna, the name for the ^^1 Malabar coasts, Pinang and Singa- 
Sngar-cane, differs but little from that pore. Besides this, 58,950 gunny bags were 
which is used in almost all languages to exported from Madras and Bombay, re^ex* 
express the same object. Hebrew Kaneh, ports to the value of half a lac of rupees. 
Arabic and Persian Kunnat, German Kanno, 1'ke kind of cloth of which the gunny bags 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Anglo- is called in Bengal, “ Chata,^* in 

Saxon Canna; and hence the Engli.sli cane, Tamil “ Koni,” Tel. Goni alsoTat.” It is 
and sugar-cane, and the many words derived of three different kinds, and is always woven 
from it, which are applied to vessels and in pieces from three quarters to on.e cubit 
ntensils bearing resemblance to the shape wide, of which two or three are sown to- 
of hollow reeds; as can, canakin, canal, | gether, at the sides, into one piece, before 
canister, and canoe, which latter is evident offering it for sale. The first kind, intended 
from the passage in Juvenal (Sat. v. v. 89.) for bedding is four to five cubits long, and 
Minshen ascribes a similar origin to the w*ord from two and a quarter to three cubits wide, 
gun, “ Gune, ex Lat.; canna, quia consistit | ^olls at about 8 rupees per 100 pieces, 
canna ferrea;” regarding vvhich it is to be i Secondly that intended tor covering bales of 
observed that no one has succeeded in giv- cloth is of the same dimensions, but is thicker 
ing a better etymology. Prom the Hebrew than the former kind, and costs from 6 to 10 
name is the Haneb, or measuring reed of rupees per 100 pieces. Thirdly that intend- 
the Jews, equal to six cubits; which has its making rice and sugar bags, is five 

counterpart in the “bans”ineasurcofthohin- cubits long and one and a half, or one and a 
dus, the Roman dccempes and the Greek quarter cubit wide, and ten bags cost four 
akaina, all of six cubits, or ten feet—or five rupeo.s. On all the Eastern frontier, 
GUNNANGI. Tel. Peltandra, sp .— of Bengal, a groat proportion of the women 
W. Ic. a plnnt is common on the hills near clothed with coarse cloth, made from the 
Nuzid in Masulipatarn. jute. 

GUNNERA SCABRA used for tarts like The exports from Britisli India of gunny 
the stalks of a species of rhubarb. ' bags and gunnies were of the following 

GUNNIS. See Ganesa. ' e v 

Year. £. Year. £. 

GUNl^Y. 1850-1... 158,421 1856- 7... 376,253 

Gnni, . Brng. Koni, Tam. 1851-2... 299,720 1857- 8... 217,092 

Gunpat, Gunh PatJlLM). Goiui, Tel. 1852-3... 20i,067 1858- 9... 392,424 

A strong coarse sack-cloth manufactured 1853-4... 1 74,926 1859-60... 333,977 

largely in Bengal," for ' making into bags, 1854-5... 215,-346 18G0-1 ...359,043 

sacks, and packing generally. The material 1855-6... 302,340 

from which this article is manufactured is — McCulloch. Faulkner. Bolide, M, S, S, 
the fibre of two plants Corcliorus olitorius, Balfour's Coninunxlalproducts. Gat. Ex, 1862. 
and C. capsnlaris, both of which, but parti- See Corchorus. 

cularly the former, are extensively cultivated GUNOBUR. Hind. Pinus gerardiana. 

throughout lower Bengal. Besides a large GUNONG. Malay. A hill, 

domestic consumption of gunny, the whole GUNONG API. A volcanic island in the 

rice, paddy, wheat, sugar, saltpetre, of Banda group. Since the Banda islands 
the country, as well as the pepper, coffee, were discovered, there- have been at least 
and 'other foreign produce exported from thirteen great eruptions of this volcano. That 
Calcutta, aro packed in bags or sacks made of 1820 was very sever© and another occur- 
of this article ; and which is put to similar red in 1824. See Banda, Goonong, Jata. 
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GUNPOWDER. 

GUNONG» BERNUM! A lofty morintaia 
an hundred mile 3 to the North of the Lulu- 
mut pfroup of the Malay Peninsula. 

GUNONG GERAI. A mountain of Ke¬ 
dah or Qnedah, also called Quedah Peak. It 
is the highest hill on the Quedah main and its 
summit is estimated at 5,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. According to Dr. Ward, 
north of Quedah Peak is an immense plain 
almost level with the sea, covered near the 
coast, with rising mangroves. Newholcl's 
British SettlGnie?it^ Vul. 2, p. 4. 

GUNONG SUNGI PAGU. See Johore. 

GUNPALOS. Hind. Pyrus kumaouen- 
sis. 


•GUNPAT, Gnni Pat. Guz. Hind. ? 
Gunny, properly Gonpat. 

- GUNPOWDER. 


Krudt Pulver, Dax. 

Buskruid, Dct. 

Poiidre, Fr. 

pulver, Schiesspnlver, 

' Geu. 

Barufc, Daru, Guz. Hind. 
Polvero, It 

Pulvis pyriug, Lat. 


Ubafc, Ubafc badil; san- 
dawa, masiyii, Malay. 
Procli, Pol. 

Pulvora, Port. 

Poroch, Hi'S. 

Ki'ufc, Sw. 

I Topaika marindu, Tam- 
1 Mandu, Tku. 


Gunpowder is a compound of sulphur, 
charcoal and nitre. The sulphur and char¬ 
coal in a state of fine powder are mixed with 
the salfpetre moist as it comes from the refi¬ 
nery. This compound, known as “ green 
charge,” is long and carefully ground under 
iron and stone runners. Tliis green charge 
mixture is then milled into gun-powder 
under large iron runners, that used for En¬ 
field or Snider for six, and fine sporting pow¬ 
der for twelve, hours. It leaves the mill in a 
state partly of soft cake or mill cake and 
partly of dust. These are then pressed into 
a hand cake at the rate of 70 tons on the 
square foot, and by the corning and granu¬ 
lating processes it is broken up into the 
grain, dj'iod and glazed to the form in which 
it is sold as gunpowder. 

Tlie sulphur of European commerce is 
chiefly obtained from Sicily and the volcanic 
districts of the Mediterraneau ; the finest, 
known as “ Lercara Firsts,” sells at £7 the 
ton in the London market, as an ingredient 
in guiv-powder, and its value consists of the 
low temperature at which it inflames. Sul¬ 
phur is largely produced iu the volcanic 
islands of the Archipelago and can be readily 
extracted from iron and copper pyrites. 
The total of the annual rates at which 
powder has been manufactured in the 
three Presidencies for ten years, gives an 
average of 3 annas per lb. for'Bengal, nearly 
4 annas for Madras, and 4 annas 6 pie for 
Bombay. When to the prime cost is added 
the poking and carriage, it will bo sqen that 


GUNTA BARINGA. 


4 annas and 0 pie is about the actual average 
cost. 

The gunpowder made in Madras is dried 
on a black drying terrace on which the tem¬ 


perature ranged as under, at noon. 


1854 January.. 

„ February . 

„ March .. 

„ April ..... 

5 , May . 

„ June . 

,, Julv .. 

,, August.. 

. „ * September.•._ 

„ October.. 

„ November.. ... 

„ December.. 


130 to 156 
13G „ 15(5 
130 154 

132 „ I6G 
130 „ .154 
132 „ 154 
150 „ 160 
130 „ 160 
130 „ 164 
136 „ 150 
136 „ 146 
96 „ 120 


Sir John Davies is of opinion that the 
art of printing, the composition’of gunpow¬ 
der, and the magnetic compass, which he 
says, are justly considered in ^Europe as 
three of the most important inventions or 
discoveries of modern times, had their first 
origin in China. 

White G'fw-poivder, was a discovery of 
i Augendre which until Dr. Pohl lately turned 
his attention to it had fallen into complete 
oblivion, viz., an explosive substance com¬ 
posed of 28 parts of pnissiate of potash, 
23 of cane-sugar, and 49 of chlorate of 
potash. This mixture is white, and may be 
used as gunpowder; it is lighter than com¬ 
mon gunpowder, but its strength is greater 
iu the ratio of 167 to 100 for an equal 
weight of each; and in the ratio of 129 to 
100 for equal volumes. Hence only 60 
grammes of white powder are necessary to 
produce the effect of 100 grammes of black, 

[ which, moreover, leaves a residue of 68 ' 
! grammes, wliilo the former only leaves 81|- 
I grammes. White gun-powder has further 
j the advantnge of not heating the gun so fast 
as the other, because the temperature of its 
flame is much lower; it is easier to manu¬ 
facture, less hygroscopic, less inflammable 
by percussion, and more economical thau 
black gun powder. It remains to be seen 
whether its corrosive action on firo arms bo 
greater or less than that of its rival. Davies 
China^ Quarterly Revieiv^ July 1868. 

GUN-POWDER PLAY is the well- 
known “ Laab-ul Barut,” firing matchlocks 
in the air in the east to rejoice. 

GUNSTOCK-TREB. Guaznma. S'p. 
GUNTA BARINGA. 


Bhui Jamb,, Ben a. 

Gund barunghi, Duk. 
Barunghi. Sans. 

Bhoomi Jombuka, „ 


Sim-tekka, Singh* 

Chirru-dokku, Tam. 
Ghantu bhfirangha, Tel. 


Qauta bariuga is the root of a plant grow- 
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GUNUKA. 

ing in the hills about Lamsingi to the W. 
of Vizagapafcam. It is mentioned byAinslie, 
(p. 112, Ed. 4to.) under its Tamil name 
^ chirudekku. The same drug is contained 
in the Canara and Travancore collections: 
the plant yielding these routs is still doubt¬ 
ful, This root continues to be used in 
Southern India by native practitioners as a 
febrifuge. Ainslie says, “it is a small, 
knobby, somewhat warm and slightly 
bitterish tasted root which the natives pre¬ 
scribe in fever and catarrhs. From the 
word Paringhee, it is perhaps brought from 
some foreign country.** From its low price. 
Dr. Cleghom was inclined to think this 
improbable. Of its absolute antiperiodic 
qualities nothing seems to be known with 
accuracy, the Vyteans consider an infusion 
or decoction of the leaves and tender 
shoots of this plant, as attenuant and dia¬ 
phoretic: .they are said to be slightly 
bitter and not unpleasant to the taste. 
Mr. W. Fergusson of Colombo is of opi¬ 
nion that Premiia herbacea. Jioitb. is the 
j^ant that produces the Gunfca baringa. Mr. 
Ecrgusson in Uteris. Elliot Flor Audh. 

Anus. Med. ScL for April 
1856, p. 397. AinaUEs Mat. Med., p. 112. 

GUNTA CHETTU. Tel. Lawsonia alba. 
— Lam. 


GUPTA. 

GUNUNG MARAJ. See Banka Islands. 

G UNYUN. Hind, of Ladak CJarum 
Linn, the carroway seed plant, 

GUPTA. A dynasty that ruled ip ; 
them India. The following is a ipble df 
the Gupta kings, according to the ylev^s of 
two writers who have made them a ishilS^ecI 
of special study. 


Ool. Ounningham. 
Continuous series. A. D. 
I. Gupta, 319 
XL Ghaiotkaoha, 340 

III. Chandragup- 

ta I, 360 

IV. Samudragup- 
taParakrama, 383 

V. Chaudmgup- 
ta II, Vikra- 
maditya, 400 
VI. Kumaragup- 

ta, Mahendra, 430 

VII. Skandagupta, 

Krainaditya, 440 
VIII. Skandagupta, 
Ladradityaor 
Lokaditya, 452 
IX. Buddhagupta, 480 
X. 'I’aktagupta, 510 
XI. Naragupta, Ba- 
laditya, 640 
XII. Vajra, 570 


Professor Lassen^ 

Elder Guptas.’ Cor. A.D. 

1. Gupta, 160 

II. Ghatotkaoha, 168 

III. Chandragup- 

ta, 195 

IV. Samudragnp- 

ta, 230 

V. Chandragup- 

ta Ii; 5f40 

VI. Skandagupta or 

Kumaragup- ' 
ta, 270 

VII. Maheadragup. 

ta and Nara- 
yanagupta, 280 
‘ Later Guptas.* 

I. Devagupta, 400 

II. Chandrapriya, 435 

III. Saknuiitya, 460 

IV. Buddhagupta, 490 

V. Tathagatagup- 

ta, 605 

VI. Baladitya, 630 

VII. Vajra, 610 


GUNTA GALIJERU. Tel. also Gunta 
kalagara. Tel. Eclipta prosti’ata.— Roxb. 

, GUNTA KAMINAM. Tel. also Boda- 
saram. Tel. Stemodia viscosa.— Roxb. 

GUNTHER, Dr. A., a learned naturalist. 
In 1860, Lieut.-Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. 
Gunther published a work on the fishes of 
Zanzibar. Dr. Gunther, in addition to all that 
he bad written in the proceedings of the 
Zoological Society and other Journals, in 
the years 1860 to 1868, brought out seven 
volumes of a catalogue of the fishes in the 
British Museum. 

GUNTOOR, a Madras collectorate form¬ 
ed out of the Northern Circars. The dis¬ 
trict has a population of 570,083 and takes 
its name from that of the cliief town, Gun- 
toor. Its principal river is the Kistnah, and 
its principal towns Ventapollam and Nizam- 
patam. Guntoor was granted to the British 
in 1768 by the nizam subadar of the Dek- 
kan, was subequeritly taken by him, but 
finally regranted in 1785, on the occasion 
of the war against Hyder AH and the Mah- 
rattas. In the district of Guntooi% irriga¬ 
tion works were neglected, and in one year, 
in consequence of drought, a famine de¬ 
stroyed one-half of the population, and 
caused a loss in revenue, for ten years, esti¬ 
mated at £800,000. 

GUNUKA. Sans, from ganna, to count. 


Mr. Thomas gives the Gupta dynasty thus. 
He appends no dates. In the early part of 
his career. 

I. Gupta, I V. Chandragupta.il 

II, Ghatotkacka. \ VI. Kumaragupta. 

III. Chandragupta. I I VIT. Skandagupta. 

IV. Sairiudragupta. | VIII. Budliagupta. 

GUPTA. The Chandragupta known to the 
Greeks as Sandracottus| in the early part 
of his career, led a wandering life in the 
Punjab, (See Tumours Introduction to 
the Mahawanso, p. xli,, quoting the 

Tika or Commentary), and was most pro¬ 
bably engaged with his fellow-country¬ 
men in opposing Alexander. His chief 
adviser, the brahmin Chanakya, was a 
native of Takshasila or Taxila, the capital of 
the Western Punjab; and it was in that 
country that Chandragupta first established 
himself by the complete expulsion of the 
Greek troo[)s left by Alexander (Jiistin, xv. 
4.—“ Auctorlibertatis Saudracottusfuerat.*’) 
It would appear that the Greek colonists in 
the Punjab had first been placed under 
Philip, while the civil administration of the 
country remained in the hands of its native 
princes, Taxiles and Porus. Aftertvards, on 
the murder of Philip by the mercenary sol¬ 
diers, Alexander (Anabasis vi. 2, vii) direct¬ 
ed Eudemos and Taxiles to govern the coun¬ 
try until be should send another deputy. It 
is probable, however, that they continued to 
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GUPTA. 

reta-in the ohaiwj M , . 

death* ill |Sii(l0Moa« (mhtrii^ed % 

iWwitintttioii of king Pome 
Mhmenefv to make himself 
maetie^ 'at the oduntty (Diodoroits xix, 5.) 
Some few years later, in B. C. 317, be march¬ 
ed to the assistance* of Enmenes, with 3,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry, and no less than 
120 elephants. With this force he perform¬ 
ed good service at the battle of Gabiene. Bat 
his continued absence gave the Indians an 
opportunity not to be neglected; and their 
liberty was fully asserted by the expulsion 
of the Greek troops and the slaughter of their 
chiefs.—Justin, xv. 4 says “ Praefactos ejus 
oociderat’’; again “ Molienti deinde helium 
adversus prcsfactos Alexandri” Chandragupta 
was present when Porus was murdered. He 
afterwards became the leadfer of a national 
movement, which ended in his own elevation 
to the sovereignty of the Punjab. Justin 
attributes bis success to the assistance of 
banditti; Justin xv. 4 —“ Contractis latro» 
nibus Indos ad novitatcm rogni solicitavit 
But in this Colonel Cunningham thinks he 
has been misled by a very natural mistake; 
for the Aratta, who were the dominant 
people of the Eastern Punjab, are never 
mentioned in the Mahabharata without 
being called robbers.—Lassen, Pentapot In- 
dica —“ Aratti profecto latrones,” and “ Ba- 
hici latrones.’^ The Sanscrit name is 
Arashtra^ tlie * kingless,’ which is preserv¬ 
ed in the Adraisteo of Arrian, who places 
them on the Ravi. They wore the republi¬ 
can defenders of Sang^ala, or Sakala, a fact 
which points to their Sanskrit name of 
Arashtra, or ‘kingless.’ But though their 
power was then confined to the eastern 
Punjab, the people themselves had once 
spread over the whole country—“ Ubi fluvii 
illi quini * * * ibi sedes sunt Aratto- 

Vum.'^—(Lassen, Pentapot Indica, from the 
Mahabharat ) They were known by the se¬ 
veral names of Bahika, Jarttika, and Takka; 
of which the last would appear to have been 
their true appellation ; for their old capital 
of Taxila or Takka-sila was known to the 
Greeks of Alexander; and'the people them- 
solves still exist in considerable numbers in 
the Punjab hills. The ancient extent of 
their power is proved by the present pre¬ 
valence of their alphabetical characters, 
which under the name of Takri, or Takni, 
are now used by all the Hindus of Kashmir 
and the northern mountains, from Simla 
and Sabathu to Kabul and Bamian.* On 
these grounds, Major Cunningham identifies 
the banditti of .Justin, with the Takka, or 
original inhabitants of the Punjab, and as- 




to 

native land fip?HJt 'lll'^rildom of a foreign" 
yoke. This event occurred most probably 
about 316 B. C., or shortly after the march of 
Eudemosto the assistance of .Che¬ 

valier Bunsen also mentions (iih ^ 
Chandragupta was present when 
murdered: that he dethroned and nin 
ed the younger brother of Nanda kin|j V 
Palibothra, or Patalipura, B. C. 312, 
founded the Maury a dynasty, whose rejgnd 
gave a lustre to the East. Cbandragupta’n 
kingdom extended over the Persians, e., 
the easterns, also the Peninsula of Guzerai^ 
and north to the Indus, and south to the 
mouths of the Ganges and Telingana, the 
whole of Aryavarta. His forces consisted 
of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 900 
elephants Towards the close of the fourth 
century before our era, when Alexander's 
successors were at peace with each other, 
the great Seleucns turned his arms towards 
the East, with the inte''tion of recovering 
the Indian provinces of Alexander. Chan¬ 
dra guptra formed an alliance with Selencus, 
who'^e daughter he received in marriage. 
He also received at his court of Palibothra, 
Megasthenes, as an ambassador, and in. 
return, Chandragupta sent presents with an 
ambassador to Seleucns to Babylon. The 
hindu drama of Mndra Hakshasha records 
the memorable political event of his usur¬ 
pation of Palibothra. His name occurs in 
an inscription at Sanebi, also on | one at 
Oojein. Tod also says be was of the Takshak 
race.— Bhiha Topes^ p. 14L Indwche 
thim.9hincle, Vol I, Appendix, p. xxx., and 
'Vol. II, pp. 1161 and 1162. Joimial of the 
Aaintio Society of Bengal^ p. 146. Thomas^ 
Prlnsep's Essays on Indiaii Antiquities, Vol. 
I, p. 276. See Inscriptions, pp. 373, to 379. 

GUPTAVADHUTA An ascetic of a par¬ 
ticular hindu order, one who does not avow 
his profession of mendicancy, or who observes 
its practices in secret — Wilson, 

GUR. See Kirkook. 

GUR. Hind. Duk. Unclarified sugar, 
raw sugar, treacle, or molasses, whether the 
product of the sugar cane or of any of the 
palms, written Goor, also called Jaggree. 

GURA. See Vara, or Vasara. 

GURACHA. Hind. Rubus flavus, and R. 
lasiocarpus. 

GURiEKDA. SiNGff* A tree in Ceylon, 
the wood of which emits an offensive atench. 
Thunberg stated that it is neither the 
Sterculia feetida nor the Anagyris feetida.— 
Tennant, 

GOOR-AKOO, or Goodakoo, Hind, the 
tobacco for the hukka, from Gur, unclarifipd 
sugar and aku a leaf. 
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GURJAN. 

GU-RAKHT. Mar. A cow-keepor, a 
(K)w-hev(l, from Go, a cow, and rakhna to 
keep. 

OUR A L. Hind. The Chamois of Kangra. 

GURAL HARR A — ? Seo Har. 

GURANYO ALOO. Dioscorea rubella. 
Rod Sweet Yam. This is an oblong and 
red skinned root, tuberous, deeply tinged j 
with red under the skin, but the colour doe.s j 
not penetrate deep; in a ricli light soil 
they are sometimes as much as tliree feet 
long. 

Guramjo Aloo, Lai. Dioscorea pur¬ 
purea. Purple Yam. Root oblong; 
throughout of a ligliler or dark purple, but I 
always considerably deep iii tinge. This ; 
colour is permanent. j 

Another species ivS the Zemniyknnd the j 
Dioscoreapurpurea. Tubers subrotund,purple j 
throughout, veiy large, of an irregular, j 
smooth, roundish shape, and growing near 
the surface, so as to appear in dry weather 
through the cracks they make by raising the 
soil over them.— UiddoJl. 

GURAPPA SAKA TUNG A, Tel. Scir- 
pus maritimus.— Liiiu. ! 

GURAO. Mar. According to Wilson 
a mixed caste usually employed as the ser¬ 
vant of the village temple, vSweeping it, a7id 
decking the village id<’l, be is alsotbe vilhige 
trumpeter. In the Dekhan, tlie Garao is 
Sifpposed to be the illegitimate otfsjiring of 
it brahman with a woman of another caste. 
They are now in every varied employ.— 
Wilson, Seo Bsluta. 

GURBHADHANU. Sans, from garbha, 
the womb, and adhana, to hold. 

GUR-bATAS, Root of a clindier broiiglit 
to Ajmeer from Delhi: has a bad smell, is 
considered astringent and cooling; much 
used in horse mesalih: four seers for one 
rupee.— Med. Top.^ p. 135. 

GU RBI ANl. Hind. Th al ictru m fol i olosu m. 

GURCH, also Gurcha. Hind. Menis- 
perraum cordifolium. syn of Coculus cor- 
difolius.— V. C. Tinosporea cordifolia. 

GUROHAM. See Kelat, p. 493. 

OURD ALU. Hind. Prauus arraeniaca. 

GURDASPUR, a district in a fertile 
pleasant strip under the Himalaya hills. 

GURDKZ, a country between Ghazni and 

India* 

GURJAN, also in the Arabic form 
Juzjanan, must not be confounded with the 
country of Goijan or Gurgan, on the eastern 
shores of the Caspian. Yakut says the names 
Guzjan or Guzjanan both designate a large 
district of the province of Balkb, between 
that city and Merv. The chief town was 
Yabudiya, and Ibn Haukal mentions Sha- 
hui'kau, Andkhod, and Ambar among its 
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[ principal places, adding that Ambar was 
the largest town,—Elliot, Seo Gnrgan. 

OURDEZEB, properly Gardezi a class 
of Syud.s in Jowlee of Moozuffernugur. 
They claim connection with the Barah 
Sadat.— Elliot. 

GURDONEE, a silvei^ neck-ring 

GURG. Hind. Pkus. a wolf. 

GURGAN, the modern Vehrean or Hyr- 
cania., 

GURG ANNA. Hind. Verbascum tbap- 
su.s, Eremo.stacliys vicliryi, Salvia lari{i,ta. 

GURGBANSEE, properly Gargbansi, a 
class of Rajpoots in Sagree and Mahool of 
Azimgurh; and in Amorha, Ruttunpoor, 
Banseo, and Ru.soolpoor, Ghous of Goruck- 
poor.— EUiot. See Chiinumea. 

GURGHEE, a river running in the Ha- 
zaribagb district. 

GU HG L Hind. Dres.s. Trow.sers 

GlJRGlT. Hind. Pisfacia iutegerrirna. 

GURGULI. Hind, lieptopu.s cordifo- 
lius. 

GURGU ARU. Maleal. Syn. of Bryo¬ 
nia laciniosa. 

GURGU 11. Benu. Job’s tears grass, 
Coix barbata. 

GURG UR. S(‘o Kirkook. 

GURGURA. Hind. Reptonia buxifolia. 

GURG IJRT. Hind, a kind of liukka. 

GURUEEBUNl) properly Garhiband, a 
de.sci ipt.ion. of maafee tenure in Bnndleeund, 

; 1 ) 3 ^ whicli lands aie held on paying a stipu- 
i lated yearly tribute, but not one-fifth the 
1 amount wliiidi ought to bo paid. When the 
power of the Mahi’atla.s became consolidat- 
I cd, they soon perceived tliat the Gurhee- 
j bund holders Avere diHuudt to deal with in 
i every way, slow and ii-regular in tlie payment 
I of j’evenue .—EUlid Sftpp. ^ 

I G QKH h: E H UBi: EBOGLLAIL Sec 
I Khyber, p. 517. 

GURHWAL, a non-regulation district 
under the N. W Provinces of India. It is 
a conntiy of very great extent, though of 
.small comparative valne. Many of the 
larger rivers of Upper India, and all tho.so 
which form the origin of the Ganges, have 
their rise in its mountains, and hold tlieir 
course through its territory. Sreenuggur, 
the chief town is on the south bank of the 
Alacnauda about twenty miles above its junc¬ 
tion with the Bhagiruttee at Deo Prague, 
where astrip of level ground stretches along 
I for three or four miles, forming the valley 
known by the same name as the town, Ou the 
termination of the Nepal war in 1815, rajah 
Soodursun Sab, who had been deprived of 
his country by the Goorklia dynasty, was 
found in great poverty at Dehi’a. That 
portion of his hereditary possessions which 
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lay to tho west of the Alikananda rito^ Wfts 
restored to him by sunnud, the lands to the 
east, and the Dehra Doon and the pergun- 
nah of Ranigurh being retained by the 
British Government. Daring tlie rebellion 
of 1857^ the rajah rendered valuable assist¬ 
ance to the British. He died in June 1859, 
and in consideration of his services^ his eld¬ 
est illegitimate son, Bhowan 9ir^g, was al¬ 
lowed to succeed .and since received a 
Runnud guaranteeing the riglit of adoption. 
The I'cveuue of the country is about rupees 
80,000, and the population 200,000. The ! 
rajah has no troops of any kind, and pays no 
tribute. The people of Gurhwal are Bhot, 
dwelling in the passes and their neighbour* 
hoods at heights above 0,000 feet. Tlie pass¬ 
men state that ridges which within the. me- 
inoi*y of man were clothed with forest .and 
pasture lauds are now covered with snow, 
•showing the extension of tho snow iione. The 
Niti pass on the Duli, a feeder of the Ganges, 
is the best,’! and the Juvvar on the Gauri 
pass, a feeder of tlie Sarda or Gogra, is the 
worst. Tho number of well-built houses in 
tlie Bhot districts arc in 
Villages. Ihmscs. 

Manaon tlio 
Saraswati 3 „ ,, 125 „ 


Niti, 10 „ „ 
Juwar on 
theGauri, 13 „ „ 


210 

455 


Villages. IIousoH. 
Darma on 

thoDhouH, 24 ,, „ 342 „ 
Byans<? Pass on 
tlio Kali, 9 „ „ 181 „ 


The Bhot, here, as elsewhere, is an agri¬ 
culturist, and is assisted by slaves who livo 
undpr tlfo roofs of their masters. Tho peo¬ 
ple in the Mana, Niti, Juwar and Ib’ause 
]>asses are supposed to be immigrants from 
Tibet who drove out an earlier body of 
hindus, and many ol* the chief lamilics trace 
their origin to a Tibetan locality. The in¬ 
habitants of the Darma pass are said to be 
a botly of Mugol left in Knmaon by Timnr 
and if so they are not true Bhot. The Dar¬ 
ina inter their dead for a time, and in tbe 
month Kirtik exhume and burn theta, but 
the other pass-men burn their dead on their 
demise. The Darma practice divination, 
taking their omens from tlie warm livers of 
sheep sacrificed for the purpose. The wo¬ 
men of the DUrma and Byanse pass dress 
alike, and these two elans eat the Yak and 
would eat the cow, while those of Maiia, 
Niti and Juwar abstain from beef of all 
kinds and look down, as on an inferior caste, 
on the Darma and Byanse. The Juwar 
nearest India, have the largest trade, and 
resort to an annual fair in September at 
Gaitogh,.the residence of the Lahsa vice¬ 
roy. These passes are the roads from India 
to Nari or Gauri,. Tibetan provinces of the . 
Chinese empire. The Gurhwal people have 
j^eionate love of country and home. 


The celebrated temples of Kedarnath 
and Budriiiath are both in Nagpore, and 
also the Panch Kedar, or- five intermediate 
holy spots along the edges of the snowy 
range. Ibe concourse of pilgrims during 
the Reason of resort from May to October, 
enables tlie zemindars to sell their rice^ 
wheat, ghee, &c., with advantage, along the 
different points of tlie pilgrim road nearest 
to their liorues. They also breed large 
flocks of sheep and goats on the excellent 
pasture tracts which lie at the base of the 
snowy peaks. In regard to temperature,- 
the climate of some p.arts of Nagpore is 
quite European, and the scenery of the' 
whole tract is liighly beautiful, while the 
vicinity of the eternal snows is characterized 
by the grandest sublimity. Nagpore will 
never be forgotten by those who have pur¬ 
sued the torrents of the Mundagnee to their 
source, who have wandered among the 
magnificent forests of tho Toongnath range, 
or who have spent a day on tho banks of the 
Deoreo Thai. In this pergunnak are the 
copper mines of Pokhreo, &c., which, in the 
time of the Gurhwal rajahs, are said to 
have yielded a largo revenue. Since the 
British occupation of tho province they 
have never been very profitable, and tho 
produce had become so scanty, owing to tho 
difficulty of working tlio ground, rather 
than to the absence of oyes, that in 1837, 
the farmer could not even pay one hundred 
llupoe.s per amium. About 400,000 acres 
of Gurhwal and Kumaon are covered by 
the Pinus longifolia, bearing about fifteen 
trees to the ITivuilaifSb 

p. 369. Ladak. 

L(ilh<nn's Kt/tnoloffn. Aihlmsxtn'a TreatleSy p. 
58. Mr, J, H. BaiUm on Brlit^U Qtmohal in 
1842. 

GUIIITI CHETTU. TiiL. Daimia ex- 
tonsa.— R. Brown, 

GURJAN BALSAM. Anglo. Bi^ng. Wood 
oil, or Gurjan oil from species of Diptero- 
carpiis. See Gnrjun. 

GURI-SHlOllA. Beno. Ficus rubes- 
cens. Vahl. 

GURI GENZA CHETTU. Tel. CanUa 
Indiea.— Linn. 

GURINDA. Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

GURJARA the ancient name of the tract 
between Jambuka or dambusir on the Ner- 
budda to the Tapti river, p. 321. See Gujar; 
India. 

GURJA-RASHTRA. alsoGurjaraorGuja- 
ratlii, a name of Guzerat. See Gujar; India 
p. 321 Mahratta. 

GURJI a Georgian : to say that a Per^ 
sian lady reseriiblea a Gurji or Georgian, 
is one of the bighekt compliments her 
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beaniy. The harams of Persia, contain 
ynaiiy lovely Circassians. Omeley's Travels^ 
Vol. II. p. 61. 

GURJI-MARA Can. Gamboge Tree. 

GURJUN oil. Gurjun ka tel.—An 
oleo-resinous liquid aflbrded by several spe¬ 
cies of Pipterocarpus: deep brown, trans¬ 
parent, of nauseous odour; sometimes thick 
and white. See Dipterocarpus. 

GURJUR. See Chittagong. 

GURKE ELLE LANGE ? Cucumis 
ntillissimus. 

GURMAIA. Guz, Cassia fistula. 

GUR KATS, also Gur Shagal. Hind. 
Desrnodium tilitefolium, 

GURKEH. Umber was a sovereign of 
high rank among the princes of the Deccan, 
wRo governed his dominions with wisdom. 
He built the city of Gurkeh, now called Au- 
rungabad, five kos from Dowlafcabad, and 
died two years before the expedition of shall 
Jehan, at eighty years of age, leaving his 
dominions the best cultivated and the hap¬ 
piest region iu India. Brirjfjs^ The Nimm. 

GURKHA, a rising race in Nepal. In. 
feature and figure the true Goorkha are al¬ 
ways singular and remarkable, from their 
broad Chinese or Tartar-like physiognomy, 
the small eyes, flat nose, and meagre whis¬ 
kers, as well as his stout square make and 
sturdy limbs. The Gurkha, in every descrip¬ 
tion of costume, and in all degree of ragged¬ 
ness, are to be seen mingled with inhabitants 
of KumaoiijSirmore, and Gurhwal. In 1792, 
the Goorkha race mastered the whole of the 
valley of Nepal, and the hill country from 
Sikhirn to the Gogra and a party of them 
crossed the Himalaya, and appeared sudden¬ 
ly before Teeshoo Loomboo. The Llama and 
priests hastily evacuated their convents, and 
fled to Lhassa, and the place was plundered 
by the Goorkha, who retired immediately 
with their booty. The Tibetans applied to 
China for aid, and an army was collected for 
the punishment of this act of unprovoked 
outrage. The Goorkha submitted uncon¬ 
ditionally to the Chinese commander, who 
imposed a tribute and triennial mission to 
Pekin, besides restitution of all the booty 
taken at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took 
hostages for the performance of these stipu¬ 
lations. The rajah of Sikhirn was at the 
same time taken under Chinese protection. 
Checked towards the east by these events, 
the Goorkha extended their dominion west¬ 
ward, subjugating Kumaon, Sirinugur, and 
all the hill country to the Sutlej. When Lord 
Hastings commenced his administration, 
their dominion extended as far as the river 
Teesta to the East, and westward to the 
Sutlej, thus occupying the whole of the strong 
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country in the mountainorrs tract wliicli 
stretches on the northeirn borders of India, 
between that and the highlands of Tartary. 
Tliey had acquired these territories during 
the preceding 60 years, from maijy disuni¬ 
ted hill chiefs whom they dispossessed, 
exterminating the families as each raja 
fell before them. H. T. Frinsep, Mgerton^s 
Journal of a Winler’^s Tour in Indicia Yol. I^ 
p. 177. Frinsep's Tihet, Tartary and Mion^ 
(jolui, p. 18. Fraser's Himalaya Mountains^ 

p. 22 

GURKHALI. See Nepal. 

GURMA. A river of Rewah. 

GURMALA. Guz. Hind. Mahr. Ca- 
thartocarpus fistula. PffRS. 

GURM MUSSALA. Guz, Garm masa¬ 
la. PIiND. Spices. 

GURMUI. A river near Chogong in the 
Bauleah district, 

GURNARD. One species is known as 
the Plying gurnard : species of Exoeoetus are 
the flying fish, and a species of Pegastis is the 
flying horse. 

GUROH. a band or troop, of fakeers, 
thus there is tlie Chistiah, Ba-nawa, the Ca¬ 
lendar, A:c., guroh. 

GUROH 8 All. Leader of a Imnd' 

GUROOAN. A river near Kdomarpootab 
in Goalparah. 

GUROORA or Garura, also Garootmut 
Sans. From garoot, a wing. 

GURRA. A river of Phillibeet. 

GURRAH MANDLA. in the middle of 
the 16th century was SOO miles long and 100 
broad. Gurrah town is five miles below 
Jubbulpui'. 

GURRAPU BAD AM CHETTU. Tel. 
Sterculia fceticla.— Linn. 

GURRAPU DIKKA CHETTU. Tei. Sa- 
gittaria obtusifolia,— Linn. Lit. “ Horses 
hoof-tree,” from the shape of the leaves. 

GURRAPU GATTE AKU. Tel. also 
Manduka brambi, Tel. Clerodendron vis¬ 
cosum.— Vent. 

GURRAS, a Nepaul tree that affects 
the highest situations ; its flowers are large 
and of a deep rod, and yield by decoction a 
purplish colour, which is converted by acids 
into a tolerable pink. The Jumno-mundroo 
tree, the Gurras, the Puddiem or Pay ah, the 
Choofcraphul, the Mahul and the Puhuttoli 
tree, all grow in Nepaul. Smith's Nepaul. 

GURROY. A river near Kush tee in 
Pubna district. 

GUErSOONDUR. Bekg. Acacia ara- 
bica. 

GURU or Gooroo, amongst jains, hindua 
and the sikb, a religious teacher. Among jihe 
Sikh religionists Govind Sing was the last 
of the padshah. The ten padshah or Guru of 
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tlie Sikh were 1, Nanak; 2 , Arigad; Araa- 
radas; 4, Ramadasj 5, An’un; 6 , Har- 
•govind; 7, Har-kishan ; 8 , IjBgh-bahadur; 
0 ) Harah; 10 Govind Sing. In the hindu 
religion the guru corresponds to an eccle¬ 
siastical bishop and each of the bindu sects 
has a superintending guru. They have 
large incomes, reside in a temple, hut 
make extensive ecclesiastical visitations or 
tours, accompanied by a band of disciples 
who occasionally act as the assistant guru. 
In popular belief, the guru can work mira¬ 
cles and forgive sins. He can excommuni¬ 
cate and again restore to communion. In 
his tours he levies contributions from the 
people of his sect.Tho Jains have their own 
guru .—History of India, See Gay- 
atri Jain. Jogi, Kanta Bhaja. 

GURU CHAN DAN. Hind. Bezoar. 

GURUGA. Tkl. Celosia argentea.— Linn. 

GURUGINJA. Tkl. Abrus prccatorius. 

GURUGUDU or Gilugudu. Tel. Casearia 
tomentosa, U. ii. 421. 

GURUGU KURA. Tel. Allmannia no¬ 
diflora.— R. Brown. 

GURUGU PULA TIGE. Tel. Crypto- 
Icpis reticulata.— Wild. 

GURUKATTA. Sans. Bole Armenian. 

GURU GOVIND, the last of the Sikh 
Guru. See G uru 5 Sikh. 

GURUKKAL. The head priest amongst 
the saiva sect of the south of India,— Wilson. 

GURUGU. Tel. Celosia argentea. L. 

GURUGU CHETTU. Tel. Crozophora 
plicata, Ad. Juss. —C. tinctorium, Bnrm. lud. 
This is the-Indian turnsol —Eoyle III. i. i^29. 
Misled by the English name,some have imagin¬ 
ed the plant to be tlie sun-flower, and still 
farther to increase the confusion, they have 
turned the old Greek name of Croz. tinc¬ 
torium L. (^’^'n\io'rphiciop fjLiKpSv) into the mo¬ 
dern Heliotrope find explained the various 
Indian names of Croz. plicata by Heliotro- 
pium (Tiaridum) ludicum Lindl. Elliot FI. 
Andh. 

GURUGUDU. Tel. Casearia tomentosa. 

— 

GURUMANDL Hind. Sphoeranthus 
mollis. 

GURUMATA. Panjabi, a convention of 
the chiefs of the Sikh tribes, formerly held 
at Amritsar, on all occasions of importance. 
Wilson, 

GURUMUKIH. A modification of the 
Devanagari alphabet devised by the Sikhs: 
it does not, differ in shape, but the forms 
of many of the letters are interchanged. 

GURUNG, a pastoral tribe living west of 
the Magar race on the slopes of theraountains 
in IJepaK' They breed sheep, which they i^se 
for carriage. Their language is peculiar, 
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but little known, and used by the buddtist 
priests to propagate their religion. They eat 
beef, but do not use milk. Their paganisni 
is not yet extinguished. 

They form a tribe or clan or race in 
Nepaul, and, along with the Krat and Magar, 
also of Nepaul, form the principal part of 
the Nepaul army. These three tribes are 
.said to differ only in their religion, accord-^, 
ing as it combines a greater or less degree 
of the hindn opinions with those of bud¬ 
dhism. Tho.Jarya are a tribe of Nepaulj 
south of the Gurung, with whom they are 
intermixed and intermarry. They are hind a 
in creed and manners. They may pertain 
to the Gurung, Magar or Newar tribes. Tho' 
Newar were, Iiowever, the prior holders of 
Nepaul and their divisions are the Gurkha, 
Nepaul, Makwarpur and Morung.— Latham. 
See Krat, India. 

GURU PADASRAYA, in the hindu re¬ 
ligion, tho servile veneration of the spiri¬ 
tual teaclier. 

GURU SICKER, a peak on Mt. Aboo 
5,700 feet above the sea. 

GURYAL. Guz. Hind, a watch, a gong, 
a clock ; properly Gharial. 

GURZ, an iron club pointed at one end, 
and having a kriob^afc the other covered 
[ witli spikes. Gnrz-Mar, is an order or guroh 
of faqeers. '^Phe members of it carry a gurz 
with which they wound themselves to extort 
alms. The order is said to have Originated 
with a Pir named Sayid Ahmad, Kabir.— 
WiIsons Glossary. 

GUSHARATHA MARA. Can.? also 
Tumi. Tel. Embryoptoris glutinifera. 

GUSHTASP, a Persian king of the Kaia- 
niaii dynasty, the Hystaspes of Grecian 
history. He was son of Lohrasb, and the 
son of Gusli tasp was Tsfandiar, tho Apanda 
or Astyages of tho Greek historians. See 
Persian Kings. 

GUSHURA. Hind, Root of Barleria 
longifolia. 

GUSRAH. Hind, of Cis Sutlej, sandy, 
unculturablc soil. 

GUSRU, a river of Jablmlpur. 

GUSSALAH. Hind. Moorda-sho. Peks. 
persons whoso office it is, in the mahomedan 
towns, to wash the bodies of tho dead. 

GUTCH’KA. ? Duk. Syn of Guilaudi- 
na bondne. — Linn. 

GUT-HA, properly Gat’ha, a measure of 
length. The twentieth part of a jareeb. 
Each Gut-ha contains -three Ilahi Gaz. 
The word is derived from Gut-hna to join, 
or unite by knots.— Elliot^ Snpp. Gloss. 

GUTHLT. Hind. Kernel, Gutli-khajur 
kernel of Phoenix dactylifera. 
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GUtI, in 15® 6* 9”, 77® 38* 1?. Hill 
•tation 2,171 feefc above the sea, and the base 
of the. Gati rock }U 1,180 feet. It is in the 
Bellary collectorato.— 8ehl, Ad. 

GUTIA. Bkng. or Shuk-China. Beng. 
Smilax glabva. 

GUri-SUNA, Hind. Panax fra^rans. 

GUTTA. Malay, a gum, any gam or 
concrete juice of a tree. 

GUTTA PERCHA. Malay, is the con- 
Crete juice of the Isonandra gutta. It is 
a forest tree of Penang, of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula from Penang to tSingnpore, of Sumatra 
and of Borneo. It is called the Taban tree, 
by the Malays of the Malacca and, in Borneo, 
it is known by the name of ‘ Ninto.* but 
Gutta percha seems to be the Malay name in 
the Straits. Thechis not pronounced bard 
like a k, but like the ch in the English 
word perch. The tree grows slowly to 
from sixty to seventy feet high, and three or 
four feet in diameter. Its foliage is of a pale 
green on the upper side, and covered with 
riddish-brown hairs berioathnt flourishes lux¬ 
uriantly in alluvial tracts, at the foot of 
hills, and in such situations in many places, 
forms the principal part of the jungle. 
The natives had discovered its valuable pro¬ 
perties before it became known to Europe¬ 
ans, They constructed from it whips, 
shoes, k.ices, buckets, jugs, basins, ‘ timba’ 
or draw-buckets, and vessels of various 
kinds and tlius attracted attention to the 
substance which has since been applied, in 
Europe, to a vast variety of domestic and 
scientific purposes. Their method of col¬ 
lecting the gum, however, has been of 
the most destructive kind, especinlly since 
the demand of a European market for 
this substance has had to be met. In¬ 
stead of economising their treasure, as 
is done in the case of the caoutchouc 
tree, by tapping the tree and allowing its 
juice to ooze gradually from the inci¬ 
sion, they fell the trees at onoo, and, re¬ 
moving strips of hark at intervals, collect 
indeed a large quantity of sap at one time, 
but destroy all future supplies from that 
source. The tree was formerly very abun¬ 
dant, but all the large timber was soon 
felled, and few and but very small plants 
are to be found. The wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of the gutta tree, necessarily involves 
destruction of the traffic. To check it, 
is said, to be extremely difficult; because 
each set of explorers, is anxious for present 
profit. A very small quantity, comparative¬ 
ly speaking, is to bo obtained by tapping, 
and the first comers get a full supply of sap 
for themselves, without considering those 
who come after, and who might very pro- 
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bably cut down the trees if they had been 
spared previously. When 20 to 30 years 
old, it was cut down and the smaller* 
branches cleared away; round the bark 
of the trunk and the larger branches, 
circular incisions are made at a distance 
from one another of a foot or a foot and a 
half, and in a few days all the sap dribbles 
and falls into a cocoanut shell or other 
vessel placed below. The portions of 
juice are then collected into bamboo 
pitchers and carried by the collectors 
to boil it, at their huts, in large cauldrons, 
in order to steam off the w’ater which has 
mixed with the juice and to clear it of 
impurities. After boiling, it assumes its 
marketable consistency and is brought for* 
sale, {Cameron.) Pure gutta percha is grey¬ 
ish white, but it is generally brought to 
market of a reddish-brown hue. This is 
ascribed to chips of the bark, which fall 
into the sap and give it their colour, 
but in addition to this there are fre¬ 
quently other matters, such as saw¬ 
dust, purposely introduced as adulterants. 
Dr. Montgomerie, of Bengal, appears 
to have iirst noticed the native use of 
this substance, in 1842. In 184d, Dr, 
d’Almeida presented a specimen of the 
inspissated juice to the Royal Society 
of Arts, and described some of the advan¬ 
tages which would accrue from its 
use. This commuuication led to no re¬ 
sults ; but another, made shortly after by 
Dr. Montgomerie, was more successful, bo 
that by the united efforts of these gentle¬ 
men gutta percha was int?*oduced to public 
notice, and by the year 1858, about 2,000 
tons were annually exported ft*ora Singa¬ 
pore. The gutta percha from Borneo is 
not so much esteemed as that from the 
Malay Peninsula, and doubts exist as to the 
identity of the trees. It seems to be a 
practice with the people who collect the 
gutta percha of the Malayan Peninsula, to 
mix the juices of .several other species of 
Isonandra with that of the true Isonandra 
I gutta. And though this mixture confessed- 
I ly depreciates the value of the gum, as the 
products of the sevex’al species have, to 
some extent, similar properties, the adul¬ 
teration allows the commercial article to be 
applied to many purposes in the arts, from 
which the liigher price and the scarcity of the 
true gum gutta would exclude it. There are 
said to be five or six species of Isonandra on 
tlie Koondabs of the Western ghats of India, 
I. wightiana, I. perottetiatia, I. oandoUeana, 
and 1. Janceolata, and in Ceylon is I. grandis 
and five other species. Some of these, how¬ 
ever, may be referred to other genera, or are 
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Synonyms. One in tho peninsula,thelflonandra fit- In solution, this snbstancO is einploy- 
acnminata, is now referred to Bassia nd in waterproof clothing; mixed with ^ 

elliptioa and yields the Pauchontee or pon- caoutchouc and other substataces it is made 
chontee Dr. Oxley says that.gutta ought not into a light, porous, spongy material^ snited 
to require an elaborate process : the sim- lor stuffing or forming the seats of chairs, 
pie boiling in water, and rolling out cushions, and mattresses. Springs of -clocks 
into sheets, from which all foreign matter can clasps, belts, garters and string, are prepared 
be easily picked off, is the only process he from the modification of the above mixture^ 
employs, and this lio thinks would bo ge- while moulds and balls of gutta pereha are 
nerally sufficient, if manufacturers in giving produced of a hardness sufficient to bpar 
their orders would take the precaution of turning in the lathe, like wood or ivory. A 
requiring that the article should be strained varnish may also bo made in which gutta 
through a cloth at the time of its collection, pereha, being the principal ingredient, may 
and if they would encourage the natives to be used to give a water-proof covering to 
do this, by offering a somewhat higher other substances. Gutta pereha dissolves 
price for gutta pereha so prepared. A vast at ordinary temperatures, and still better at 
deal of trouble and expense might, in his a higher heat in sulphnret of carbon. The 
opinion, be thereby saved. The great solution leaves behind on a glass plate a thin 
peculiarity which makes gatta pereha con- coating, possessing all the properties of gutta 
venient and valuable for a variety of pur- pereha, unaltered. Paste-board boxes coated 
poses is, that when plunged into boiling wa- over with this may be made to hold water* 
ter, it becomes so soft and plastic as to be Gutta pereha was found by Dr. Faraday to 
easily moulded into any desired form, and possess high insulating power. Being flexi- 
this form it permaneutl}’’ retains on cooling, bio? impervious to water, and possessing 
It was the discovery Of this quality which insulating power, it is the most efficient of 
first led the Malays to fabricate it into all substances as a coating or tubing for the 
useful artick^s, Mr. Tomlinson tells us (Die- copper wire of submarine telegraphs.’ The 
tionary) that surgeons employ it for juices of various trees have been brought 
fractures, bougies and capsules; tubes for to notice, under the impression that 
syringes are made of it, and water conduits they might prove substitutes for Gutta 
have been manufactured from it for water pereha; but none of them have been found 
service. For stereotype plates a mould is to answer, not oven the sap of Euphorbia 
taken, by pressure, of a page with woodcuts, catternundoo from the Coromandel Coast, 
in gutta pereha ; from this mould a cast is which, at one time, was considered a likely 
obtained on a cylinder of gutta pereha, and substitute. General Cullen brought to no-' 
from this last the printing is carried on. tice the Pachontco treo of Malabar, the Iso- 
An hour, it is said, suffices to make both luindra latifolia, of since included in 

mould and cylinder. It is made into the genus Bassia, but it was not found of 
Bpeakiug tubes for the conveyance of mes- much commercial value.. The Dutch Qt>- 
sages in mines, railway stations, prisons, vernment while taking measures to trans- 
workhouses, hotels, and other large estab- plant and cultivate the Isonandra gutta in 
lisliraents. For partially deaf persons, Guiana, have discovered, a.t Surinam, a juice- 
the distribution has been devised of gutta yielding tree pos.sessed of analogous proper- 
percha tubing over a church or other large ties, in the Sapofca Mulleri, believed to be 
building, so that, b/ seating themselves the same as the bullet tree of the English, 
where the tubes terminate, they are able to It is a tall tree, yielding, in the hot 
hear distinctly the sermons or speeches do season, a largo quantity of milky juice, 
livered therein. Gutta pereha also appears The tree grows abundantly on slightly 
to be admirably adapted for cornices and elevated situations. The trunk is surrounded 
centres for ceilings, also for picture frames, with a ring of clay, with elevated edges, and 
and many other uses to which plaster and then an incision is made in the bark as fan 
papio^ maohie have hitherto been applied, as the liber ; the milky juicC flows out imme- 
It has likewise been employed for door diately, and is collected in the clay reservoir, 
handles, and plates, knife handles, vases, Tlio juice resembles, in some respects, the 
baskets, &c., for the stopping of de- milk of tho cow: it forms a pellicle on its 
oayed teeth and for printing in relief. ' surface, which is renewed after removal. By 
The clear, sharp impression it receives,! tho evaporation of the juice, 13 to 14 
and the toughness of tho substance, | parts in 100 of pure Gutta pereba is 
have made it very useful in books for tho ! obtained. Six volumes of absolute alcohol 
Mind, and in maps ombossed^for their bene-; added to ten of the juice, separates at Once 
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1011 tlie Gufcfci^ porcba which it contains. 
Sulphuric ether acts more rapidly than al- 

• coho). The juice is not coagulated by 
acetic acid. This Surinam gutta product 
is sold at Amsterdam at the same price 
as the best Gutta percha of commerce, 
a good proof of the esteem in which it is held, 
The coagulated juice of a large climber 
found by Mr. Sandeman, of Munneepore, in 
his graut, has been pronounced inferior, in¬ 
asmuch as it is sticky, and becomes brittle 
when exposed to cold and it would be un¬ 
saleable in England. A Cachar kind of gutta 
percha is also brittle, and when dissolved 
in chloroform or benzole, does not dry so 
quickly as the commercial article. On heat¬ 
ing this in water it becomes most ductile and 
plastic, rather more so than common gutta 
percha: it is dissolved by the same agents* 
as the latter. Loio'a Sarawah, p. 10. Singa¬ 
pore Cat London Ex. 1862. Indian Field 
Calcutta June 12, 18*^8. Tomlinson^s Diction^ 
ary. See Isonandra, Pachontee. 

GUTTA POD AH of Billiton, vegetable 
wax. 

GUTTA TRAP of Singapore the inspis¬ 
sated sap or juice of an Artocarpus, used for 
making bird-lime. 

GUTTEAH of Chittagong, a tanning sub¬ 
stance obtained from a bush that grows on 
the sides of creeks and rivers, in low ground, 
which is inundated with tlie spring tide. It 
is cut for firewood, and the fishermen and 
shoemakers purchase it, and take the bark 

* off to tan thoir fishing nets atid leather, and 
afterwards sell the wood posts for firewood. 
It is very abundant at Chittagong. 

GUTTB GUM. Dut. Gamboge. 

GUJ^TI. Sans. Tel. A cluster of flowers. 

GUTTI BIRA. Tel. Luffa racemosa. 
R, Brown. Perhaps only a variety of L. 
fsetida. The peponidoc are smooth and gene¬ 
rally 0-4 on the same stalk ; cultivated about 
Masulipatam. 

GUTTIFER.^ are generally regarded as 
the Indian Garcinacete : all of them abound 
in a viscid yellow, acrid and purgative gum 
, resinous juice resembling Gamboge. See 
Clusiaceae, Garcinacece. 

GUTTI GUNNERU. Tel. Calpicarpum 
Roxburghii.— 0. Bon. 

GUTTI NEMALADUGU MANU. Tel. 
A species of Vitex. 

GUTWARA, properly gatwara, but more 
correctly, Gant’hwara, a tribe of the Jat race 
who hold villages in Gohana (w’here they 
are called Aolanea, after their chief town), 
in Soneeput Bangur, and in the Doab on 
the opposite side of the Jumna. They trace 
their origin from Ghuzni, from which place 
they were accompanied hy the bhat Bajwaen, 


GUZfiJRAT. 

and the blacksmith Budea—of whom des¬ 
cendants are now living and are engaged in 
the occupation of their fathers in the villages 
of the Gunt’hwara fraternity.— Elliot, Supp. 
Gloss. 

GUTZLAFP, Reverend Charles, a mftssion- 
ary in China, acquainted with several Chinese 
dialects. He endeavoured to spread Christi¬ 
anity amongst them. Ho was afterwards 
an interpreter in China, and consul of Bri¬ 
tain. He died about the year 1868. Ho greatly 
encouraged the Tae-ping movement— 
Bennett.^ Wanderings. 

GUVARPHALLl. Guz. Dolichos fabae- 
formis. 

GUVI MANU. Tel. Ficus virens. 

GUVVADADA. Tel. Grewia abutilifolia. 

GUVVA GUTTI. Tel. Trichodesma 
Indica.— R. Brown. 

QUYA-BABULA. Beng. Hind. Acacia 
farnesiana- syn. of Vachcllia farnesiana. 

GUYAN. Hind. Ghwiyan, the edible 

Arum, A. colocasia. 

GUZ also Gaz, a measure of length, a yard 
3 Guz = 1 Gut’ha, and 60 Guz ~ 1 Jareeb, 

The Ilahi guz, is the standard guz, or 
yard measure of forty-one fingers, instituted 
by Akber. After much controversy respect¬ 
ing its length, it was authoritatively declar¬ 
ed by the Biitish Government to be 33nnches 
long, and the declaration has been attended 
with considerable convenience to revenue 
officers, as a Beegha measured by this yard 
constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre. 
Since the middle of the 19th century the word 
guz is generally regarded as the British 
standard yard of 36 inches.— Elliot. 

GUZBUR. See Kelat, p. 492. 

GUZANJABIN, abounds in tho province 
of Kermanshah; it is a kind of manna ; cau¬ 
sed by a green fly on the back of the leaf of 
the dwarf oak. It is very accurately des¬ 
cribed by Diodorus Siculus. The Persians mix 
it with flour and sugar, and make it into 
little cakes, which they consider great dain¬ 
ties, and export to all parts of Asia.— Ed. 
Ferrier Journ., p. 26. See Gazanjabin, 
Mannn. 

GUZERAT, a peninsula in the N. W of the 
Peninsula of India, with tho Gulph of Cutch 
on its north-west, and the Gulf of Cam- 
bay on its south-east. The area of the 
whole province is stated by Capt. Nasmyth 
to be 31,752 square miles of which only 
10,736 belong to theBritish Government, the 
remainder appertaining to tributary chiefs. 
The low land of Guzerat resembles that of 
the Conitan, Canara,the Carnatic and Orissa, 
but tho interior of that province is moun¬ 
tainous. The alluvial tract, is a soil emi- 
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Henily productive, and is occupied by Rajput 
tiibes, Gujur, Katti, Koli and Kunbi, all 
claiming a distinct origin. The Koli of 
Gttaserat are descendants of aboriginal tribes 
who occupied the country before the Aryan 
conquests. They have long since adopted 
some parts of hinduism. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century they were a rest¬ 
less turbulent race, despising agriculture and 
living by plunder. Before the middle of 
the century they had settled down to be 
peaceful husbandmen, and the state of some 
of their villages vied with those of the 
Kunbi. , 

The Guzerat Koonbi are a remarkably stur¬ 
dy independent race, and will often wrangle, ^ 
for days, over a slight increase made in 
their rent. 

The district of Din is Portuguese, and the 
town of Diu has been repeatedly besieged 
by rulers of Guzerat and the Dekhan but it 
has continued in the power of thePortngueso. 

Guzerat Avas overrun in A. D. 718, by 
Mahomed-bin-Kasim, Walid’s general, but 
when advancing on Chittorc lie was met by 
Bappa and totally defeated. 

The city of Nehrwalla says Rennell, the 
ancient capital of Guzerat, togetlier with the 
whole of that peniusulajell into the hands of 
Mahmood, who died four years afterwards 
(1028), possessed of the eastern, Jind by i 
much the largest part of Persia ; as well as, 
nominally, of all the Indian provinces from 
the western part of the Ganges, to the 
peninsula of Guzerat. 

Anhilwarra, was the dynastic name of 
three races that ruled in Guzeiut from 
A. D. 696 till A. D. 1309, when Guzerat Avas 
annexed to Delhi by Ala-ud-din Mahomed 
shah. The name of these dyna.sties Avas 
taken from the town of Anhilpoor, which 
rose to great distinction as a commercial site, 
and with Cambay as its sea-port, Avas the 
Tyro of India. At its height, Anliulpoor 
was twelve coss (or fifteen miles) in circuit, 
within which were many temples and col¬ 
lege^ ; eighty-four chaok, or squares; 
eighty-four bazaars, or market places, with 
a mint for gold and silver coin. Col. Tod 
thinks it not unlikely that the Chaora, the 
tribe of the first dynasty of Anbulwarra, is 
a mere corruption of Saura; as the ch and s 
are perpetually interchanging. The Mah- 
ratta cannot pronounce the ch *, Avith them 
Cheeto is Seeto, &c., he thinks the Saura 
rinoes of Deo and Somnath, in all likeli- 
ood, gave their name to the peninsula of 
Guzerat. The language spoken is one of 
the Hindi tongues .—ReniieWs Memoir, p. 47. 
Sir JET. Elliott*s History of India, Annals of In- 
dfan Administration. Histoire de V hide, 
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p. 29. Tod*s Travels, pp. 147, 162, 15G. 
Tod's llajastlian, Vol. I, p. 31. See Hindu^ 
India, Infanticide, Jain, Kalmuk, Kathi, 
Kattywar, Koli, Krishna, Kutub Minar, 
Marco Polo, Rajput, RudraSampradaya, Ved- 
dalr. 

GUJERATI. In the Dekkan this term is 
applied to any native of Guzerat, but more, 
especially to the traders and dealers from 
that country. In Bengal and Bahar, one 
subdivision of the Kurmi or agricultural 
tribe, is called Gujarati, having perhaps 
come originally from thence or,possibly from 
being of Gujar origin.— Wilson. 

GUZERATI ILACni. Hind. Elettaria 
cardamom ura. 

GUZ-GIAH. Pers. also Bunjdashti. 
Peks. Thorn apple. 

GUZNI. See Ghazni , Kandahar. 

GUZZELHUTTI, a pass running up a 
A^'alley in which the Moyar flows to the Bha- 
Avany, l^twcen Colligal and the Neilghorvy 
hills. The Ananiallay liills are in the S. W. 
border of Coimbatore and/are richjy clothed 
with valuable forests, with pinny elephants 
and some of the lower liill ranges from the 
Neilgherries, betAveoii Avl)ich is the valley 
and gap or pass of Palghaut leading to tlie 
western coast. The Gnzzleliutty pass leads 
up the deep valley separating the Neilgher- 
ry liills from Colligal. 

GWA. Hind. Tetranthera monopetala. 

GWALAGARH, 81° 63’ ; 76° 20’, in 
Chaml)a,near the well knoAvn temple of Jwala 
Mukhi, about 10 miles N. of Nadaun Fort 
is 3,281 feet nboA^e the sea.— Mulherran. 

GWALDAKH. Hind, of Kaghan, Ribes 
rubicola, glacial is and gro.ssularia, currant 
and gooseberry; also Ribes le'ptostacl^’um. 

GWALIOR, town in 26° 13’ 2”; 78° 
9 ’ a large place 65 miles S. of Agra. 
The Entrance to the fort on the hill is 1,111 
feet above tlie sea. Gwillior is tlie capital 
of a Mabratta j)vince, maharajah Sciudia. 
Gwalior Fort built on a rock was taken 
oil the 3rd August 1780, by Major Popham. 
It was regarded as . so powerful a fortress 
that its capture was heard of by the chiefs 
of India with great astonishment. During 
the rebellion a massacre at Gwalior occurred 
on the 14tli June 1857. But the toAvn was 
re-captured by Sir Hugh Rose on the 28th 
June 1858. The British Indian Govern¬ 
ment keep a Political Agent at the Court 
of Gwalior, by whom, also, Arajherra, Nur- 
war, Bhadowra, Khaltoun, Sirsee, Ragogurh, 
Baroda orSheopore and Burra are supeHn- 
teuded. See India, Mahratta Governments* 

GWEY-TOUNG. See Karenp., p. 409. 
GWALIDAR. Hind. Diospyros lotus. 
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f GWAIi KAKRIi Hi»d* ,Bry<mia umbel- 

GWANDISH. Hind. Sambucns ebulus. 

GWIAN. Hind. Arum colocasia 

GWAL Buhm. Urr.ica nivea.—Litm. 

GWYJJ^B, with the Moulmeia and Salwen 
rivers enter the Bay of Bengal. 

GYAL. See Bos ; Bibos. 

GYAL, or Gayal. The land of a deceas¬ 
ed Biswadar, lying nnclaitned ; hoid coming 
under the management of* the JMalgoo/.ar 
after an “asarni” deserts his village.— Elliot 
Supp, Gloss. 

GYAM. Tibet, Ccdrns deodara, deodar 
or Himalayan cedar. 

GYAMI, a Chinese military tribe. 

GYAMI, a population, whose language 
Mr. Hodgson treats as Sifaru— Latham. 

GYARUNG or Gyarung-bo, a powerful 
nation consisting of eighteen banners, at 
present acknowloding the supremacy of 
China Bach tiubo has its special denomi¬ 
nation. The name seems the same as that i 
of Gurung, a population in Nepal,— Latham 

GYEN BAINO. Burm. Bassella alba.— 
TAnn. 

GYEW. BuiiM. ? A tree, maximum girtli 
2 cubits, maximum length 15 feet. Found 
abundant in the jungles round Moulrncin 
and all over the provinces. Whoa seasoned 
it floaty in water. Stated by the Burmese 
to be equal to cliisel handle tree, Dalboigia, 
species, but if so. Captain Dance had not 
seen a favorable specimen.— Captain Dance. 

rGY’LFO, the title of the ruler of Lskar- 
do, Of little Tibet, derived from two Baiti 
words rGgyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. 
The queen is styled rGgyl-mo. JMr. Vigne 
points to this as the original of the title of 
Guelph belonging to the royal family of 
Britain, and of the term Gylfe-koniger, .still 
used to designate the old kings of Den¬ 
mark. Sec Gylfo. 

GYLLUPKA. See Bhot. 

GYLONG. See Bhot. 

GYMNEMA. A genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the Natural Order Asclepiacete, of 
which fourteen species occur in the East 
Indies : the best known are 

C. acuminatum C. nopalensis. 

C. decaisneauum, C. sylvestre. 

C elegans. C. tingens rctr. cordifolia. 

C. hirsutum. C. „ var. ovalifolia. 

C. lactiferum. 

A green dye of an excellent quality has 
been obtained from theleavea ofG.(Asclepias) 
tingeus a twining plant. It is a native of 
Pegu but grown m Burmah. 


GYMNEMA LACTIFERUM vm of 0. 

sylvestre B, 3r, W. Contr. 

Milk-Bearing Gyranetna. 

Ch’hoto-doodhi-lutaBKNO. | Kiri hang[ula, ‘ pAti. 
Ceylon Cowtree, Enu. I Kiri angiina, SiNon« 
CovV Plant, „ I 

It is a form of G. sylvestre. The appel¬ 
lation Kiri is given because of the resemb¬ 
lance of the juice in colour and consistency 
to milk. It is never u.sed as food, thought 
Loudon, Lindley and Charles Knight say so, 
nor as a vaccine virus as stated by Loudon. 

It has an erect stern, or rather is twining j 
the leaves are on short petioles,ovate,bluntly 
acuminated,iisiiallyunequal-sidedj the umbels 
many-flowered, shorter than the petioles; 

' the throat of the corolla crowned by hve 
flo.shy tubercles; the tube furnished with 
I double pilose lines running from the tuber- 
1 cles. It is a native of Ceylon. 

GYlVtNEMA TENACISSIMA. Syn. of 
M.arsdenia tenacissirna. — {W. and A.') 

GYMNEMA SYLVESTRE, Sm. R. Br. 
ii, 45. 

Asclopiaa gominata IkOxb, | Poi'ipluca9ylvc'Stn8)D//cZ^ 
Clfhoto-doudlii loola, I Poda patra, 

BrNu. I Putla podara, Tel. 

Thi.s grows in the Peninsula of India, 
Bengal, Nepaul, Assam and Canton. Roxb. 
ii, 5B. Voii/i^ p. 538. 

GYMNExMA TINGENS, Si>R. 

Asclepias tiugons, lioJ). | Asclppias mnntana lloxh 

Grows in Sakha Nuggur, Kamroop, Bur- 
mali and Java. Its leaves yield a green dye, 
or sorfc of mdigo. lioxb. n, 49. yaipf. 558. 
Sinnnonds'. 

GYMNOCLADLJS CANADENSIS Lam, 
Coflee-tree wood. A tree of the Idrests of 
Canada and N. America, introduced into 
India 

GYMNOPUS. A genus of reptiles, the 
river turtles or trionyx, of which there occur 
ill India, G. duvaucclli, Dnin. and Bibr. river 
turtle or trionyx, G. ouphratieu.s, of Baby¬ 
lonia. G. Javanicu.s G. lineatiLS. G. ocel- 
latiis. G. subplanu.s of Babylonia. See 
Replies. * 

GYMNOSOPHI. These arespoken of by 
the writers of the time ot Alexander’s inva¬ 
sion, and this was tlie term by which the 
Greeks and Romans designatedGymnosophist, 
people of India who practiced austerities 
for religion to quell the flesh and its desires. 
They are yet daily to be seen in every part 
of India, sometimes without any covering, or 
with only a narrow strip of cloth, their 
bodies covered with ashes, exposed to the 
elements and continuing to live as an¬ 
chorites through a long life under the most 
painful circumstances. Manu(Iiist.Q, 23 .) 8 a 3 rs, 
‘‘ let the devotee push himself backward and 
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forward on the grovind, or stand on bis toes 
tbe whole day, or continually sit down and 
rise again; let him go into the water at sun¬ 
rise, nooh, and swnset and bathe; in the hot¬ 
test season of the year, surround himself 
with five fire^ ; and in the winter stand con¬ 
stantly ,in a w^et garment, and so let lum 
proceed ever, continuing his penances in se¬ 
verity.’* Their present representatives are 
the byragi and sanyasi In the Ramayana 
they are represented as lying in winter in cold 
water, living on dried leaves and winter. 
Colonel Wade and Captain Osboine were 
witnesses to the interment, alive, a fid disin¬ 
terment, of a devotee, at Lahore in 18d7, who 
was buried, for six wrecks in a closed chest. It 
was suspended in a vault to avoid the attacks 
of white ants. The seal of Rnnjit Sing wa.s 
on the tomb. The systems of liinduisni and 
bud’dhism encoiwago all«^teri^ies and the re¬ 
formers Sakhya Sin}»a,Kabirj Ramannnd, and 
Cliand all favoured it. The idea seems to 
bo connected wdth Jlie prevailing belief as to 
transmigration, leading to the infliction of 
self torture, as penance, for the sins of the 
fornaer or present existence, in the liope of 
absorption after the present term of life. The 
austerities are practiced in the most varied 
form, frorti simple abstaining from marriage, 
to temporary or life long tortures and volun¬ 
tary suicide by drowning, burning, or placing 
themselves beneath tbe great wheels of idol 
cars. The tortures at the lloli festival, the 
deaths in the Gauges and at the Jagarnafh 
car, the prostriitions for a pilgrimage and 
around tliehill of Qoverdhun are of this kind, 
and in 18G6, a hindu a.scetic w^as sitting in a 
cave at the editor’s visit to Ellora, where he 
had sat for five years. See Byragi, Crow, 
Hindu, Holi, Kar.shagni, Sanyasi. 

GYNANDROPIS AFFINIS. Blume. 
Syn. of Gynandropsis pentaphylla.— D, G, 


GYNANDROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA. 
—D. (7. W. & A. 


G. affinis Blame. | Cleome pentaphyllaLta?!. 


Shada hnrburija; Bs^ng. 
Kamala, . „ 

Kat koduku; 

Kara vella, Maleal. 


Valle kire, .Tam. 

Nai kaduga; „ 

Nai vella, 

Vaminta, Tel. 


An annual plant of tbe Order Capparida- 
ceae, grows in the E. and W. Indies, and 
America. Leaves of the wild plant are 
eaten in curries ; bruised and applied to the 
skin, they act as a rubefacient and produce a 
very abundant serous exudation, affording 
tbe relief derived from a blister without its 
inQonveniences. It is grown as a flowering 
plant and both this and other species are 
cultivated easily from seed, are very pretty 
and grow well in a light rich soil, the colors 
of the flowers are white, red, purple and 


yellow, at Lahore, tbe seedii are need by tbe 
hakims, in convulsion^, those of Cleome 
viscida are said to be antbelmintio*— 
herger, p. 258. Roxb.^ iii, 126. Voigt^ p. 73* 
Eiddell. Jn frey. Wight's III., I, p, 35. ^ 
GYNOCARDIA ODORATA’—Inndley. 

Chaulmoogra odorata.— Roxb, 

Talien-noe, Burm. 1 Petar kura, HlNU. 

Chaulmoogra^HiND.Pt Rs. | 

This is a native of Sylhet, about-Ran goon, 
and is met with on the banks of streams 
in the Tonnghoo forests, but must bo con¬ 
sidered scarce. The plant is referred by 
Lindley to the Natural order Pangiaceaa 
which by some is considered a section of 
Papayacere. The seeds are sold in the 
bazaar.s in India at about 13s. 4d per cwt t 
they yield by expression about ten per cent, 
of a thick bland fixed oil having a peculiar 
smell and taste. The seeds are employed 
extensively i»i the treatment of various cuta¬ 
neous diseases in the form of ointment, es¬ 
pecially in herpes and tinea and have been 
recominended in tape worm. The seeds are 
vanous in shape, nearly oval, smooth, grey, 
hard. Embryo white. For external appli¬ 
cation they are beaten np with ghee or 
clarified butter and applied to the diseased 
cutaneous surfaces three times daily. The 
expressed oil is prized in tbe treatment of 
leprosy in India. Ibe surfaces of the ulcers 
are dressed with the oil while a six grain 
pill of the seed is given three times a day. 
The dose of tho latter is gradually increased 
to twice the original quantity. One drachm 
given to a dog caused violent vomiting in 
15 minutes. The expresssed oil is sometimes 
given internally in doses of 5 or 6 minims. 
Too large doses are apt to pi’oducer nuusea 
and vomiting. The Chaulmoogra is pnzed 
by the Chinese —Notes on the Chaulmoogra 
seeds of India hy Charles Murchisony M., Z)., 
M. R. 0. P., L. in Bdin, New Phi. Mag.y No. 
6 , of April 1856, p, 363. Roxh. FI, Irid. iii. 
836. &Shavghnessy. I^eng. Pharm.y p. 382. 
Honigherqcr, p. 256. McClelland. 

GYNDES. SeoFars. 

GYO, Sehleichera trijuga.— WiJlde. 
GYPAETOS HEMACHALANUS. Ho> 
TON, the Lammergeyer, inhabits the high 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and Africa, from 
the Altai even to the Cape colony. Authori¬ 
ties differ with respect to the value to be at¬ 
tached to certain differences observed in spe¬ 
cimens from different region.^. The prince 
of Canino identifies the Himalayan with G. 
barbatus of Gebler from the Altai, and G. 
nudipes of Brehm (meridionalis of Keyser 
and Blasius) from S. Africa. M. Malherbe 
remarks that specimens from the Pyrenees 
and Sardinia are of inferior size to those 
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GYPS. 

from t.he Swiss Alps ; and this smaller race 
is the G. barbatus 'ocoidentalis of Schlegel. 
Even the Himalayan, the G. hemachalaims 
of Captain Hutton, is said to difler from 
that of eastern Europe by having a pictorial 
dark band not observed in the otlier. 
The constancy of the alleged distinc¬ 
tions seems to iiood confirmation, pre¬ 
paratory to an estimation of their value. 
The Himalayan bird is commonly mis¬ 
called * Golden Eagle* by English re&i- 

GYPS. A genus of birds belonging to the 
flub-family Gy pin 00 and Family VulturidaB, 
of which there are three species in India, 
G. fulvus, G. Bengaleiisis and G. Indica, 
and other species occur in Africa and 
America. 

^Gyps Fulvus or VuUur fulvus, is the 
Great White Vulture, or Griffon Vulture, 
and inhabits the high mountains of Europe 
and Asia, inclusive of the Himalaya and 
its vicinity, is common in Dalmatia, Greece, 
and the islands of the Mediterranean; less 
so on the Alps, and exceedingly rare and 
accidental in the British islands and north¬ 
ern provinces of France. It is re-placed 
in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, and Barbary, 
by the nearly affined G. ocoidentalis : 
in K Africa by G. Ruppellii: and in 
S. Africa by G, Kolbii; also generally over 
India and the Malay countries by (t. in- 
dicus, a much smaller bird. All the 
birds are remarkable for possessing fourteen 
tail-feathers, whereas other birds of prey 
have twelve only, even their congener, G. 
bengalensis, which is tli-o commonest Indian 
vulture about and near towns, and is also 
met with in E. .Africa. As Mr, Yarrell does 
not appear to discriminate the G. occiden- 
talis^ it is just possible that the bird which 
he notices appertains to that particular race, 
rather than to the genuine G. fulvus of the 
Himalaya. The ‘ great black Vultuj’e* of 
the Himalaya, Viiltur monachus, may yet 
be found to stray so far west as Britain; 
since it has several times been shot in 
Schleswig and Holstein, also in Pro¬ 
vence, Languedoc, Dauphine, <fec. It is 
not rare in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and mountainous regions of the S. E. of 
Europe. 

The great African vulture, V. auri- 
cularis, has been observed in Greece, and 
has once been killed in Provence, in France, 
this resembles V. ponticerianus, the so call¬ 
ed * King Vulture* common over the plains 
of India, but is much larger, equalling V. 
mouachus in size; while the latter has also 
an analogous diminutive in Africa, in the 
V. occipitalis. ^ 


GYPSUM. . 

' In a fine adult of G. occidentali.s, 
from Algeria,., the closed wing measured 
about 27 inches. The clothing feathers are 
much less acuminate than in G. fulvus, and 
resemble those of G, Ruppellii in form ; but 
their colour is throughout, dull, pale isabel- 
line, sliglitl}^ tinged with asliy excepting 
round the margins; and the hue of those 
covering the craw is much darker. In the 
adult G. Pi.uppollii, tlie whole plumage is 
fuscus, with strongly contrasting whitish 
margins more or less broad, imparting a 
handsome variegated appearance, especially 
to the scapularies and coverts of the wings 
and tail: feathers covering the craw black¬ 
ish ; and tliose forming the white ruff*shorter 
and more dense than in either of the pre¬ 
ceding. Length of wing 24 inches. In G. 
Indicus the feathers are not more or less 
accimiinate according to age, and in tlie 
young of this species and of G. fulvu.s and 
doubtless of the others also, the feathers of 
the upper parts liave a medial pale streak 
but not the broad whitish margins which 
distinguish the adults of G. Ruppellii. 
In G. Ruppellii the beak is some- 
wliat broader in proportion to its length 
than iu G. fulvus and G. ocoidentalis, 
resembling that of G. Bengalensis except 
in having its ceral portion more pro¬ 
longed backwards, while G. Indicus has a 
comparatively slender bill especially as 
viewed laterally with its cera portion re¬ 
markably elongated. Tii a particularly 
fine adult of G. Indicus the closed 
wing measures 24| inches.— Mr. Blyih's 
Report. 

GYPSOPHILA ELEGANS. This is a 
genus of small creeping plants, flowers of 
various colours, and will grow in any com¬ 
mon soil.— Riddell. 

GYPSUM, A native sulphate of lime, 
occurs in several forms, which are known as 
Selenite, Plaster of Paris, Alabaster or Snowy 
gypsum, Radiated gypsum, Satin spar 
or Fibrous gypsum. Extensive beds of 
crystalline and fibrous Gypsum and Selenite 
occur near Ennore, the Red Hills, Ootatoor, 
Tiagur, Madura, Bangalore, Masulipatam, 
Hyderabad, and other localities, but are 
not put to any use except in the vicinity of 
Madras. The substance can be purchased 
in most bazaars in India under the name of 
kulnar and kurpoora silasit, and is used in 
small doses as a medicine, but the Natives 
do not appear to be acquainted with the uses 
of this mineral in taking casts, plastering 
and house decoration, or in manufacturing 
Keene’s cement. The best qualities are 
fromOotatoor near Tricbinopoly, the Chin- 
gleput District, Sadras, Ennore, the Red 
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GYPSUM. . GTROPHORA. 

Hills, Nellore, Masulipatam and Bangalore, pulpy mass by admixture with water, and is 
The only new localities for this mineral are the well known Plaster of Paris. This mass 
Sadras, the Red Hills, and Nellore. It very soon sets, or returns to the solid form, 
occurs very abundantly in the Madras Pre- giving out, while in the act of doing so,^a 
sidency in the form of fibrous and crys- considerable degree of heat. Advantage is 
tallino gypsums, both free from carbonate of taken of this-fact in the use of gypsum as a 
lime, and well suited for the manufacture of material for casting and taking impressions, 
plaster of Paris, for moulds, busts, statues or A white granular gypsum suited for sculp- , 
ornaments.The fibrous gypsum of Bangalore, ture occurs in the Jammu territory, and an 
Tiagur and Nellore are the thickest and be.st, alabaster, from Spiti,is a hard white granular 
A fine transparent crystal of selenite in the gypsum. Gypsum occurs in the marl beds 
shape of a paralleiopiped was brought to Mr. of the Devouiau or primary strata of the 
Ma.son by a Ihirman, who said it was found Salt Range. In the gypsum of Mari, Kala- 
in Amherst Province. Gi'aiiular gypsum is bagh and Sardi, beautiful regular quartz 
.found near the banks of the Tenasaerim in crystals occur called Kalabah and Mari dia- 
aboufe latitude 13'^40’N‘. It is granular monds. They are transparent, milky, or 
and friable, is a sulphate of lime. A fine red. The ‘ Bohemian topaz ’ oftheJhilam 
variety of fibrous gypsum, sulphate of lime, consist of small crystals of this quartz, in 
(Sliakoung, Chinese,) is brought, to Burmah the form of dodecahedra, or double six sided 
from China. They use it in medicine, and pyramids, but tliero is not the six si led 
say “it is very cooling!” Gypsum, is brouglit prism so characteristic of quartz. The Ka- 
to Canton in abundance, from tlio North labagh diamonds are quartz in six-sided 
West of tlie province, and is ground into pi’isms, terminated by six-sided pyramids, 
powder, in mills. It is not used as manure Sang-i-Jarahat of Lahore and the Punjab, 
by the Chinese, but mixed with oil to form a is a sulphate of lime. An inferior alabaster, 
cement for paying boats after they have been occurs at Sardi and on the Kavuli moun- 
caulked. The powder is employed as a den- tain, erroneously called ‘marble,’ Lahore 
tifrice, a cosmetic, and a medicine, and gypsum is called saiig-i-jarahat; also go- 
sometimes, also, is boiled to make a gruel in danti; that of the Jhilam and llawul Piiidi 
fevers, under the idea that it is cooling. The is called ‘Surma safed,’ a name usually 
bakers who supplied the English troops at applied to the carbonate of lime ‘inakoh* 
Amoy, in 1843, occasionally put it into the f'otvell's Handhooh^ p. 14. }[adras Exhibition 
bread to make it heavier, they do not thiuk of 1857, Juries Reports Simmonds. Tomlinson. 
it noxious; its employment ill colouring tea, Masons Tenasseriw^ Williams' Middle ffingf- 
and adulterating the ping fa, or powder dom, p, 242. 
sugar, is also attributable to other motives GY PSY^ Exo. 

than a wish to injure the consumers, Zii'enuer, Gd:h. ) Critano, Stain. 

Gypsum is named from 7^ earth, and <^’yg»ni, Hung. | TsclioDgr"'n0 , Turk.' 

to concoct, i. e. forpied or concocted in tlio Their number amount to five millions, 
earth. It is widely distributed throughout half a million being in Europe.. See Kara- 
the world, and was well known to tbo anci- clii: Zigano. 

ents,who applied it to many of the same uso.s GYRINI and Hydroraetroe, are aquatic in¬ 
fer which it is valued at the present day; it seeks of which several occur in S. E. Asia — 
abounds iu the London and other clays, but Colld. 

its great repository is in the rock commonly GYR-MAHDEB, a sedt of mahomedans 
called new red sandstone. Numerous quarries who boliove that Mahdiwas the prophetElias, 
exist in that formation, and those of Derby- aud that Elias 1.as come and gone. They 
shire,South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire calHhemselves Mahdawi. Vide Mahdee. 
are in high repute. The better sorts of GYROCARPUS ASIATICUS.— 

Derbyshire gypsum are employed in the G. Jacquiai. lioxh. | G. Aiucricanufl Graham. 

Staffordshire potteries, as an ingredient in Tamiku, Tam. Tanuku manu, 

certain kinds of earthenware and porcelain, Kummara ponuku, Tjbl. Tanuka, Tjgl. 
and also in inakiug moulds for such articles Pouuuku, „ 

of pottery as cannot be shaped on the com- A tree of the Coromandel mountains ; 
mon wheel. The finest pieces of this gyp- grows on the banks of the Kistnah at Nilat- 
sum are reserved for ornamental purposes, war and not uncommon in the hot and drier 
such as vases, small statues, &c., of which a parts of Ceylon. Wood whitish coloured and 
considerable manufacture exists in Derby, very light; when procurable, it is used for 
Gypsum in this form generally bears the catamarans, in preference to all others.— Thw^ 
name of alabaster, Gypsum, when calcined aites^ p. 258. Voigt. Roxb. Cor. Fl.y p. 258. 
aud reduced to powder, can bo brought to a GYROPHORA. Tripe do roche, 
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HABARUM. 

H. This letter, in the English language, 
as an aspirate, shows that the vowel follow¬ 
ing it must be pronounced with a strong 
guttural emission of voice, as in hammer, 
bouse, humidity, helm, history, hyson ; but, 
in a few English words it is quiescent, as 
in hour, honour. The Tamil has no letter 
h, but this English letter is represented in 
the Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Smishrit, Hindi, 
Marathi, Bengali, Uriya, Telugu, Karnatica, 
and Malayalam, but the sounds aremere modi¬ 
fications of the s‘imple breathing. Two of 
the sounds derived from the Arabic are not 
very nicely distinguished in Indian pronun¬ 
ciation. One may be something harsher than 
the other, and so far it agrees with the strong 
Sanskrit aspirate, whilst the softer breath¬ 
ing of the Nagari alphabet, the Visarga, or 
sign of the nominative case, may be regard¬ 
ed as peculiar. Sir AYilliam Jones distin¬ 
guishes the harsher forms by an accent, as 
Ah’med. Gilchrist and Shakespear distin¬ 
guish it by a dot underneatli it *, Professor 
Wilson places the dot beneath the softer 
Arabic aspirate. In a suggested Missiona¬ 
ry alphabet it has been proposed to indicate 
the unmodified flatus by an apostrophe as 
ve’ement for vehement. With the people on 
the line of the Indus river, the letters * S * 
and ‘ H,* and ‘ Z ’ are permutable. Hind 
becomes Sind : Zalim Sing becomes Halim 
Hing. The difficulties, however, as to the 
letter ^ H,’ are not greater than in the Ita¬ 
lian, where the initial ‘ H ’ is quiescent be¬ 
fore a vowel and modifies the sounds of 
consonants. Colonel Tod says S and H 
are permutable letters in the Bliakka, and 
ho supposes that Sam or Sham, the god of 
the Yamuna, may be the Ham or Hammon 
of Egypt. He also thinks it not unlikely 
that the Ghaora, the tribe of the first dy¬ 
nasty of Anhulwarra, is a mere corruption 
of SuAira ; as the ch and s are perpetually 
interchanging. The Mahrattas cannot pro¬ 
nounce the oh ; with them Oheeto ia Soeto. 

HAARE. Gek. Hair. 

HAB. See KcJat, p. 491. 

HABAC. Arabic. Ocymura pilosum. 

HABAKUK. This sacred writer .says 
“ They sacrifice unto their net, and burn in- 
. cense unto their drag; because by them their 
portion is fat, and their meat plenteous,” 
from which it would seem that the Jewish 
idolaters had a custom like that of the 
Hindu, who annually worship the imple¬ 
ments of their trades. See Kush or Cush. 

HABARUM, a mount close to the Dead 
Sea, on which Moses died in the fortieth 
year of the Exodus. In this interval, the 
whole land of the Emorites had been taken, 
the Midianites overthrown and the. country 


HABENARU. 

of the king of Basan conquered, crossed the 
river Jabbok and taken the western country 
on the Jordan (Bataneoa and A*ulouites) 
eastward and north-ward as far as Hermon. 
— Bunsm, iii, 252. 

HABAS. Span. Beans, 

HAB. Ar. Hino. Pbbs. A seed or fruit ; 
hence 

Hab-ul-as. Berries of Myrtus communis. 

Hab-ul-ban. Seeds of Moringa ptery- 
gosperma, also of Melia azedarach ? 

Hab-ul-jarab. Strychnos nux vomica. 

Hab-ul-Kal Kal. Hind. Cardiospermum 
halicacabuni. 

Hab i-kaknaj. Hind. Physalis Indica. 

Hab-ul-kJiilkhil, Hind, seeds of Pu- 
nica graiiatum. 

Hab-ul-khizra. Rhus acuminata. 

Hab-ul-kurtum, seeds of Carthamua 
tinctoria. 

Hab-ul-lauz-talkh. Amygdalus amara. 

Hab-ul-mnl. Hind. Ophelia chireta. 

Hob-ul-muluk. Hind. Croton tiglinm. 

Hab-ul-mushk. Abelmoschus moscha- 

* tus. 

Hab-ul-nil. Hind. Pbarbitis nil or 
Ipomea ccerulea. 

Hab-ul-qalil. Arab. Egyptian bean ; 
ill Bombay, cherry stone; pome¬ 
granate pips. 

Hab-us-soudan. Cassia absus. Linn. 

Hab-us-surk. seeds of Abrus precatorius 

Hab-ul-zrilm,Carthamus tinctoria seeds. 

HAB-GHALEE. Arab. The long pod 
of the Moringa aptera, Yessup Ar. 

HABIIUL. Hind. Myrtus communis. 

HABIB-US-SIYAR. A book^vritten by 
Khond Ernir. 

HABHj. Arab. Abel, who is supposed 
to have been buried at Damascus, See Abu- 
Kubajs. 

HAB SAUDE. Egypt. Nigella seed. 

HABSHI. Hind. An African or Abys¬ 
sinian, Habsh being the Arabic reading of 
Abyssinia. 

HABEHARIA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to tlie natural order OrchidacesB. This 
genus has a ringent hooded perianth, a 3- 
lobed entire spurred lip. Dr. Wight, 
in leones, gives the following species of 
Southern Asia: affinis, cephalotes, crinifera, 
declpiens, digitata, eliptica, fimbriata, foliosa, 
Heyneana, Jerdoniana, Lindleyana, longi- 
calcarata, montana, ovalifolia, peristyloides, 
planlaginea, platyphylla, rariflora, Richar- 
diaaa, salaccensiis, trinervia, viridiflora. 
Habenaria acnifera, is an elegant species 
found in the Tavoy forests; and several 
I other species of the same genus are scattered 
over the Tenasserim Provinces. Mason 
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H-®MATIN. 

HACKERY. ANaLO^BENGALi. A cavt 
or carriage, a country cart. 

HAC-MINSAU. Cochin-Chin. Emblic 
myrobalan. 

HAD A. A blight, drying up of leaves. 

HA-DA. See Japan, p. 410. 

HADAD. The PLienician Sun-god, aj»d 
their king of tlie gods. Bunsen^ iv, 269. 

HAD AH. Wife of Lamech and of Esau 
Bunsen^ iv, 253. 

HADAKONKALEE. Ukia. A useful tim- 
her of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 
12 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 4 feet. Gapt. MacDonald. 

HADAPIGA. Kau. A barber. 

HADAR. Hind. Ribea leptostachyum, 
Ribes rubrum. 

HADDU, Panj. Cornus macrophylla. 
Wall. 

HADES. See Karen. 

HADHJORA. Hind, Nyctanthes ar¬ 
bor tristis. ^ 

HADI, a helot race, spread over all Ben¬ 
gal, who take their name from the original 
San tali word for man, ‘ had,’ and who have 
supplied such terms as'hadd,’ base, low- 
born ; ‘ hadduk ’ a sweeper ; ‘ hurida,’ hog, 
blockhead, imp ; hudduka, a drunken sot, 
&c., also, ‘ Hadi,’-in low Bengali, ‘ Hadi- 
kabh,’ is the name of a rude fetter or stock, 
by which the landholder used to confine 
his serfs until they agreed to his terms. It 
means literally the helots log; it was also 
used for fastening the head of the victim in 
the bloody oblations which the Aryan reli¬ 
gion adopted from thp aboriginal races, 
especially in the human sacrifices to Kali, 
to which the low castes even now resort in 
times of special need. In an account of the 
last human offerings to Kali, during the 
famine of 1866, it was mentioned that the 
bleeding head was found fixed on the ‘ har- 
cat,* i. 0. helot’s log.— Dr. W. W.IImileryp. 30. 

, HADIAH. Arab. A maiden of good 
family and courage, who precedes in battle, 
the Bedouin Arab, mounted on a camel, 
ill the fore ranks, she has to shame the 
timid and excite the brave by taunts or 
praise. — Palgrave. 

HADI8AH. See Mesopotamia. 

HADIWICKE. A moderately Lard, fine, 
close-grained, rather heavy Ceylon wood, 

HAHRAMAtJT. See Arabs. Inscrip¬ 
tions, p- 371. 

H.^MADIPSA CEYLANICA Blain, the 
land leech of Ceylon, another is the Hssma- 
dipsa Boscii. See Leeches. 

H.^MATIN. A colouring substance ob¬ 
tained from the Crosalpinia sappan tree. 
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H^TERORNIS CRISTATELLA. 

H.^MATITE, a name givfen fca certain 
forms of native peroxide of iron. When 
of a red colour it is called red hsematite; 
and when brown, brown hasmatite.-— 

Clyc. 

HiEMATOXYLON CAMPECHIAHUM^ 
Logwood. This useful timber tree has been 
introduced into India. It grows readily and 
seeds abuudanfly, but it remains to be seen 
whether it will attain a large size iu this 
country. It is used oidy as a dye, and the 
bark is astringent in a considerable degree, 
[t is a promising tree and deserves attention. 
It is a low spreading tree, seldom thicker 
than a man’s thigh. — Cyo., Dr. Cleghomv 
in Madras E. J. R. 

H^MOPSIS PALUDUM. One of 
leeches. See Leeches. 

H^MATOPUS OSTRALEGUS. A 
genus of birds of the family Chionidea and 
order Grallatores. See Birds, p. 518. 

H^MATORNIS CAPER, is oije of the 
bulbuls of Southern India, is not a song bird 
and is called the Bulbul-i-gul-dum, or 
bulbul with the rose tail. Hoematoriiis cafer 
is a conjmon cage bird and like quails and 
cocks is trained to fight, and when pitted 
against an antagonist, it will sink from ex¬ 
haustion rather than release its hold, 

H.^NKE. The ‘ Reliquiae Haenkianae, of 
Presl, is a folio volume with plates, devoted 
to the materials collected by Hmnke, who 
was employed in the Spanish service, and 
collected in America and Manilla, The Indian 
plants described are few, and the descrip¬ 
tions and identifications far from satisfac¬ 
tory .—Hoolcer f. et Thomson. 

HAE-NUN", called by Europeans Amoy, 
an island on the S. E. of China about 
22 miles in circumfereuce. The town 
of Amoy is situated on the, S. W. part of the 
island, opposite the small island of Ku-lung- 
su, which affords protection to the town 
anchorage or inner harbour. On the Wes¬ 
tern side of the island is that of Woo-seu- 
ahan, also that of Woo-an. Amoy was de¬ 
livered over to the British, after the first 
Chinese war of 1841-2, and forms one of the 
consulates thereof, Shanghai and Hong- 
Kong being others .—Horsburgh 

HAE-TAN. A large and irregularly 
shaped island on the East coast of China, 
near the mainland, between lat. 26® 24’ and 
25 ® 40’ N. Its northern part, Hae-tan Peak, 
is in lat. 25° o6’ N. and rises to an eleva¬ 
tion of 1,420 feet, but its eastern and wes¬ 
tern shores are low and indented with deep 
saudy bays. Horsburgh. 

H^TERORKIS CRISTATELLA, the 
myna bird of Ceylon. 



HAFIZ. 

HjEXUMAT, a land mentioned in the 
Vendidad of the Zoroastrians, as the eleventh 
of which the Aryans took possession. It is 
the valley of the Helmund to the west of 
Arachosia. Bunsen^ iii, 485. 

HAFAR CANAL. See Khuzistan. 
HAFES. Ger. Oats. 

HAFIZ. Arab. Hind Pers., from the 
Arabic Hifz, he did remember, is a literary 
titlegiven to a mahomedan who can recite the 
whole of the Koran from memory. It is 
generally earned by lads, sometimes of very 
tender years, and in largo towns there are 
always several of the Hafiz. Where so 
many are actual Hafiz, thousands have 
almost attained thereto, and remember 
vast portions of their religious book, and 
every mahomedan with any education can 
indicate almost any passage under disciis- 
sion. The Koran is not perhaps a third the 
size of the Old and Now I’estaraents, and 
the feat of committing it to memory is com¬ 
paratively easy, which may explain why 
we 80 seldom hear of a Bible batiz. Re¬ 
cently, however in 1860, a religious gentle¬ 
man in Massachusetts having offered 
several prizes of Bibles- to those, old pr 
young, who should commit to memory and 
repeat the largest portion of the Bible, Mrs. 
Betsy Oonant who had been residing in 
Melrose, a lady sixty eight years of age, 
committed to memory the entire Bible, Old 
and New Testament, reciting each day in 
the week. This was certified by her daugh¬ 
ter, and also by the Superintendent of the 
Sabbath School. An Irish servant girl re¬ 
peated nearly 10,000 verses; three other 
females repeated above that number, and a 
list was appended of some 20 more who 
were able to repeat from 3,000 to 9,000 
verses. It is noticeable that more than 
two-thirds of the successful competitors 
were women, showing how strong the fa¬ 
culty of memory is among the sex as a ge¬ 
neral rule. 

HAFIZ. A lyric poet, native of Shiraz, 
author of the Dewan-i-Hafiz. Many of 
his poems have been translated: one by Sir 
William Jones, and which perhaps surpasses 
the original, commences with 

Sweet maid, if tHou would’st charm my sight, 

And bid these arms thy neck unfold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy lover more delight 

Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold ; 

Than all the gems of Samarkand. 

Hahz is the “ takhallua’^ or poetical ap¬ 
pellation. His own name was Khaja Shams- 
ud-Din. Very little is known of his 
life ; and it appears to have been .in no de¬ 
gree romarkablo for incident. He was born 


HAFT TAN. 

I at Shiraz in the beginning of the 14th Cen¬ 
tury, and died and was buried tii^ere in A. D. 
1338. He is regarded as a holy man 
and oblations are offered at his shrine. 
The tomb is a gloomy and ugly building, 
but the transcript of one of the poems of that 
poet, which i.s cut on it in the most 
exquisite Persian character, rentiers it an 
object of great ciiriosit}'. It is said that 
the best and oldest copy of his works 
extant, is kept within the tomb. 
The white material with which the tomb i.s 
formed, ha.s become from exposure to the wea¬ 
ther, very much discoloured, and adds to the 
sombre effect produced by the cypress trees 
that .surround it. Four well known dis¬ 
tiches of Hafiz, inculcate the return of good 
for evil 

“ Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 

And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe: 

Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side : 

Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 

With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flower : 

All^aturo calls aloud—Sliall man do less 

Than heal the smitor, and the railer bloss 
— As. Ees. Vol. IV. Poftinker's Travels, Be- 
l()ochista7i and Siiidy 241-2. !Sir WilUarib 
Jonas. 

HAFIZ. See Kosti, Kurdiatan. 

HAFRi<]K. See Naksh-i-Rustoom. 

HAFT AKLIM, Amin Ahmad, Razi, au¬ 
thor of a history of the Persian poets, en¬ 
titled Haft Aklim or the ^ Seven Climates,’ 
has illustrated his with rfluch geographical 
matter. Amin graphical and biographical 
work. Ahmed was aurnamed Razi being a 
native of Rai. Five hundred years ago, Amin 
Ahmad snid tlie cqiieiform character was 
unintelligible to the learned of all religions.— 
Oaselei/s Trauels, Vol. II, p. 402, HI, p. 10. 
See Heft. Aklim. 

HADROSPHERUiM. Hadrospherum, 
mesospheram,and microspberum are applied 
by Pliny to varieties of Nard; perhaps a 
mistake of Ids, as Dioscorides observes 
that some people made the mistake of re¬ 
garding malabathrum as the leaf of Indian 
Nard. Yule Cathay, I. p. cxlv. 

HAFT. Hindi!, the seven rivers of the 
Punjab. See Bharata Bbarata Versha. 

HAFT KHANEH, or Satgurli group of 
caves is one of the Behar caves in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rujagriha, the most ancient 
caves in India, about 200 B. C. The others are 
the milk maids’ cave, the Brahman girls* 
cave, the Nagarjun cave and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are the Karnaehapara and Lomas 
Rishi caves. 

HAFT LANG. A tribe of the Bakhtiari. 
HAFT TAN. Pees. Lit. seven persons, 
who in the early days of niahomedanism, 
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were worsliipped ia Kurdistan by the AU 
Ilahi sect *as the incarnate deity. Baba 
yad gar was one of the seven persons. His 
tomb is in tbe pass of Zardab, and is the 
holy place of the Ali Allabi sectarians, who 
believe in upwards of a thousand incarlia- 
tfons of the godhead. At the time of the 
Arab invasion of Persia, tbe Zardah pass 
was regarded as the abode of Elias. See Ali 
Allahi. 

HAGGIS. Sultan Baber compares tbe 
Jack fruit to a bn ggis. “You would say,“ 
quoth he, (p. 325), that the tree was hung 
all round with haggises,” Ynle^ Oathat/j II, 
p. 362. 

HAGAI. Hind Pashtu. Fraxinus xan- 
thoxyloides, Crab-ash. 

HAGIIST MARA, Can. Nauolea ? sp. 

HAGRIA VOSMAERir. ^rmy, a reptile 
of Bengal of the family Scu'ncidfe. 

HANS A, the valian of the liindu god 
Brahma. See Vahan. 

HAHULAL Boypt. Aloes wood. 

HAT or Ai, the royal city of the Canaan- 
ites. 

HAIDAR, or Hyder Ali, an officer of tbe 
Mysoresovereigns whom lie set aside. He was 
an activeintelligentsoldier. On the 1 7tli Angt. 
1764, he routed the rear of a British con¬ 
voy. He carried war into the Carnatic 
and his advanced posts reached St. Thomas’ 
Mount, eight miles from Madras. He left at 
his death, a compact kingdom and was sue- j 
ceeded by his son Tepu known as Tippoo 
sultan. 

HAIGA. A clan of brahmans, in Canara. 

HAIFA. A name of CaifaTn Palestine. 

HAIQ. The populations to whom the 
term Armenian is now applied, call them¬ 
selves Haiq. Their chief occupancies are 
the Turkish province of Erzerurn, and the 
Russian district of Erivan, and the patriarch 
resides in Erivan. They are now under the 
sway of'Russia, Persia and Turkey, but they 
are found in all eastern countries; 37,6/6 
are in European Russia alone, and one im¬ 
portant settlement of them is in Venice, that 
of the Mechitarist monks, on the island of 
St. Lazarus. In figure, the Armenians have 
been likened to the Jew, the Turk and the 
Afghan. They evince great commercial 
aptitude, and are bankers and mercliants. In 
Armenia, however, they cultivate the soil. 
Before their conversion they wore fire wor¬ 
shippers. Many of them now are Nestorian 
Christians, some are Romanists. The lan¬ 
guage of the present day has affinities with 
the Iron, and Persian, Arabic, Syrian and 
Turk. General tradition and the formation of 
language point alike to the mountains of 
Armenia as the birth place of the Ardb and 


HAIL. 

Cananitish races, and there is especial native 
evidence to the ^me effect as regards Edom, 
consequently the Phoenicians. 

HAIL. Hind, of Jhilam district, manur¬ 
ed land. 

HAIL occasionally falls in India south¬ 
wards, almost, to the equator. Occasion¬ 
ally the fall assumes the form of lumps of 
ice, so large and lieavy as to break through 
the roofs of houses end kill, or injure, tlie 
larger quadrupeds such as sheep. In 
Ceylon, it has fallen at Kornegalle, 
at Badiilla, Kaduganawa and Jaffna. On 
the 24til September 1857, during a thunder 
storm, hail fell near Matelle in Ceylon in 
such quantity that in places it formed drifts 
upwards of a foot in depth. 

Violent hailstorms are frequent in the hot 
seasons of Central and Eastern India. The 
following are amongst tbe most marked of 
tbe meteoi ological phenomena which occur¬ 
red in the first fortnight- of March in 
one year. On the 3rd, a violent hailstorm 
occurred at Bolarum, which dashed right 
through the roofs of the houses, and strip¬ 
ped tlie trees of their leaves and branches 
—it was experienced at Secunderabad, but 
did not extend to Hyderabad itself A 
hailstorm occurred at Cawnpoor on the 8th, 
and two violent hailstorms liappened at the 
same time near Meerut. Many of the frag¬ 
ments being the size of ostrich eggs. A 
violent squall with hail occurred at Hurry- 
hnr on the 12th ; two hundred and seventy 
birds, which had been killed by it, were 
picked up in a single garden, and the river 
was found covered with dead fish, whicli 
seemed to liave been attracted to the sur¬ 
face and fell victims to the gratificalion of 
their curiosity. The following abstract of 
tlie proporfion of hail-storms, due in India 
at the different months of the year, may be 
found of interest to many inquirers. It is 
taken from a hundred and twenty-seven 
storms, which we find on record during the 
last fortj^ years : — 

January ... 5 May ,,.17 September 2 

February...20 June ••• 4 October 3 

March ...31 July ... 2 November. 4 

April ...34[August ... 0 December. 6 

One year a heavy fall of hailstones took 
place near Ashteh, (tlie village whore Ba- 
poo Gokla fell,) whicli caused severe inju¬ 
ries to people working in the fields, and 
the death of a girl about ten years of age. 
Many 6f the hailstones were larger than a 
good sized wood apple, they fell in an ob¬ 
lique direction, and so accumulated at tbe 
foot of walls that it took two days in some 
places for them to melt away. One stone 
was larger than a man’s bead and took two 
days to dissolve, tbe wheat crops wbicb were 
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then nearly ripe for taking down, were quite 
destroyed by it* In Hyderabad in the Dek¬ 
han, hail-storms usually occur in the very 
hot period of the year, in April or May, and 
the hail doubtless falls from a great height. 
In Berar and in the parts of the Mahratta 
ooniitry there is a caste of hail-conjurors, the 
Garpagori, who pretend to have the power of 
preventing hail falling on fields. 

HAILEYBUEY. A college in England 
where the civil servants of the East India 
Company were formerly edii^*.ated. 

HAI-LIHG-SHAN, or Hin-ling-san, is a 
high island, on the sonth coast of China, ex¬ 
tending about 12 miles. Two small islands 
form it into a harbour. Horsbnrgh. 

HAINAN ISLAND, bounding the Gulf 
of Tonquin to the Eastward, extends 16-5 
miles in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and is 
about 75 miles in breadth. Viewed from 
the sea, it presents many high and uneven 
appearances, hut inland, there are many level 
districts, cultivated with rice, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and betel-nnt trees. These level 
tracts are separated by lofty mountains and 
impenetrable forests, through which paths 
are opened. The island is subject to the 
Chinese, whose officers fill all the public 
offices. The fishing boats are built of a 
hard, heavy wood, and sail fast. Their fish¬ 
ing voyages, commencing in March, last for 
two months, aud they navigate to 700 or 800 
miles from home, collecting becbe de mcr, 
dry turtle and sharks’ fins, amongst the 
numerous shoals and sand banks in the S. E. 
of the China Sea. Horshurgli: SeeTonking. 

HAINES, Capt., an officer of the Indian 
Navy. 

HAIR. Eng. Dut. 

Foil, Fr Riima, Bnla Ran- 

Haare, Huhaare, Gkr. but, Tailhan, Malay. 

Bal, Guz. Hind. Kesa, Sanb, 

Pelo, It. Sp. Mairu, Tam. 

Pelles, Lat. Ventrukulu, Tel. 

The hair of animals is a considerable ar¬ 
ticle of traffic. Goats hair is largely export¬ 
ed from Bombay to England. The hair of 
the elephant’s tail and the bristles of the 
wild boar are utilized in India. The value 
of the exports of hair from India amounts 
to about £2,000 annually. 

Human hair. 

Cheveuz, Fa. CapelH umani, It. 

Haar, Ger. Capilli, Lat. 

Hensohen Haor, „ Cabellos, Span. 

Bal, Hind. 

The women of all the oriental races wear 
long hair, differently braided. The men of 
Belnchistan and Afghanistan shave the front 
but wear hair long on the back and sides of 
the head. Mahomedans of India ad a rule 


HAIRY'LETSOMIA. 

shave their heads aud hindoo men also 
shave, leaving only a j scaup-lock on the 
crown. Brahman women, on the demise of 
their husbands have their heads shaved* 
The ancient Greeks, in laying out their 
dead, placed an obolus or Greek coin in 
the mouth, to pay Charon’s fare across 
the rivers Styx and Acheron, and a cake 
made of flour and honey to appease Cer¬ 
berus. Greek men cut off their hair, when 
they obtained the age of puberty and de¬ 
dicated it to some deity. Theseus is said 
to have repaired to Delphi to perform this 
ceremony and to have consecrated his shorn 
locks to Apollo. After this, it was again 
allowed to grow long and only cut off as a 
sign of mourning. Thus, at the funeral of 
Patroclus (Iliad xxiii) the friends of Achilles 
cut off their hair and 

“ On the corse their scattered locks they throw.” 

In some parts of Greece, however, it was 
customary to wear the liair short and to 
allow it (Cassandr. 973) to grow long when 
in mourning 

Neglected hair shall now luxurious grow, * 

And by its length their bitter passion show,— 

In Luristan, at present, the women on the. 
death of their men relatives, cut off their 
liair, and hang the locks around the tomb. 
The practice of the young women and 
young men of the Island of Delos, was 
something similar; they cut off a lock of 
liaip before marriage and placed it near the 
tomb of the virgins from the hyperboreans. 

The hair of hindoo women, and often also 
that of men, is frequently made a votive 
offering to their gods. Crowds of hindoo' 
pilgrims are to be seen moving towards Tri¬ 
putty and other holy places but the men 
and women return with heads sliaved. Ma¬ 
homedans of India have black hair, which 
they occasionally dye red with henna or 
mebndi. The Somali of the East of Africa, 
change their hair into red by mixing it with 
lime. Amongst the Romans, blonde auburn 
tresses were most admired and to obtain 
these, men steeped their hair in a powerful 
alkali, as the Somali now do.—De Bode, II, 
218-19. 

HAIRI] KAIRI. Japan, or the hap¬ 
py despatch—the ripping up of the belly by 
a Japanese. See Hari Kari. 

HAIR POWDER.' 

Pondre a poudrer, Pa. I Polvere di cipri, It. 
Puder, Ger, | Polvos de peluca, Sp. 

— McCulloch. 

HAIRY BREAD-FRUIT TREE. Arto- 

carpus hirsuta.— Lam. 

HAIRY LETSOMIA. Letsomia setosa. 
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HAJ DARWAZAH. 

HAI-TSAI. ^ Chin. Gracillaria tenax. 
HAI-YANG, is tlie Neptune of the Chi¬ 
nese. In lii-qliing-mian, is a tdinple of the 
sea god, at Ta-ooo, in one hand he holds a 
magnet as emblematic of security, and a 
dolphin in the other, to show his sovereign¬ 
ty over the inhabitants of the sea; his head, 
beard, and hair, arc evidently intended as a 
personihcation of water, •—Raron Macartncifa 
Embassy, Vol. T, p. xxxi. 

HAIYU, Chepang, and Kusimdu are 
three uncivilized Bhot tribes who dwell 
amid the dense forests of the ce»itral region 
of Nepal, to the westward of the great val¬ 
ley ; they dwell in scanty numbers and 
nearly in a state of nature. They have no 
apparent alhiiity with the civilized rfices of 
that country, but live in huts made of the 
branches of trees, on wild fruits and the 
produce of the chase. The Chepang are 
slight, but not actually deformed though 
with largo bellies, Mr. ITodgson says they 
are of Mongol descent. Their language is 
ahin to that of tlie Lhopa. The Chepang, 
ITaiyn, and Kiisnnda, seem to belpng to the 
Rawat group offror»tier popuhitioiis. They 
arc named by Mr. Hodgson as Durre, Denwor 
and Bramho, which Mr. Latham believes to 
be the same as Tharu, Dhangur, and pos¬ 
sibly Brahman. Th(‘y occupy the districts 
wheroYhe soil is moist, the air hot and the 
^jHuvia miasmatic.— La th am, 

IIAiZA. Att. Hind. Cholera, Haiza-ka- 
pata. 

Hi.vn. Kalanchoe varlatis, 

HAJ. An. A pilgiim.'igo, by a mahorne- 
dan, to Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, «&c., 
bcnice the word Haji a pilgrim. TIjo day of 
the ceremony is tlie 10th Zu ul Haj, <^n the 
Kurban or Hakr ’Eed festival. The setting 
forth of the ])ilgrims from the disf iiit j^arts 
of the world, is generaily atlended with 
great show. Tlie Persian shiah se(;t resort 
in pilgrimagt^ to three places; the town of 
Mftshid is reckoned tlie least in the scale of 
sanctity ; and those who have, been there to 
the tomb of Imam-Raza, obtain the name of 
Meshidi, The tiext, after them, are the Kar- 
balai, who stand a degree liiglier in estima¬ 
tion, while those only who have visited the 
Kaaba at Mecca and the tomb of Mahomed 
at Medina, can lay claim to the title of Haji. 
A Persian will feel offended if you call 
him Meshidi, when he has a right to the 
superior degree of Kerhelai, or tbe still 
higher and more pompous appellation of 
Haji. ThusMoshedi, Kerbelai, and Haji, be¬ 
come titles of distinction .—Baron 0. A, Be 
Bode's Travels in Luristan and ArahistaUy 
p. 25. 

HAJ DARWAZAlI, the Pilgrim gate 


HAKIM. 

of the city from whiqh the pilgrims issue 
when proceeding on pilgrimage. ■ ^ 

HA JAM. A barbar, who shaves, bleed.S| 
cups, cleans the ears, pares the nails <fec., 
usually included among the village establish¬ 
ment.— Wilson. 

HA JAR Ar. A stone, any stone. 

IIAJAR-UL-AKAB. Eagle vstones of the 
ancients, one of them was probably the bon- 
dm; nut of tlic G uilandiiia bonduc : theGreekfl 
believed that the Eagle stone or Aetiles 
were only found in the nests of eagles and the 
Arabs describe them as resembling tamarind 
stones, but hollow, and found in Eagles* 
nests, and they believe that the eagles bring 
them from India.— King. See /Etiles. 

HA JAR UL MUSA. Arar. Asphalte. 

HAJ A R-US-SIAH. A celebrated black 
stone which stands within the kaaba at Mecca, 
ail object of tbe greatest veneration. This 
stone is set in silver, and fixed in the south¬ 
east corner of the temple. It is deemed by 
mahomedans one of the precious stories of 
paradise that fell to the earth with Adam, 
and, being preserved at the deluge, tlio angel 
Gabriel brought it to Abiabara when ho was 
building the Kanba. It was, they say, at 
first white, but its surface has become black 
from coming in contact with those who are 
impure and sinful. These and many other 
fables are told of this relic of idolatrous wor¬ 
ship, for such it undoubtedly may be consi¬ 
dered.— Malcolm^8 History of Persia^ Vol. II, 
p. 3o6. 

HAFERO. SiNDi. Mimosa tubucaulis. 
Lam. 

HAJ[. Ar. a mahomedan pilgrim, ono 
who 1 ms visited a holy ]daco of pilgrimage, 
Mecca, Medina, Karbola, Jerusalem, Sinai, 
Mesliid, Ac. They are little Esteemed im 
the peninsula of India or in TTindustan, but 
are miioli revered in central Asia, and in the 
Mahornedau parts of tlie Eastern Archipela¬ 
go. Amongst the tombs in India to which 
mahomedans resort is that of Haji Rahmat 
oollah and oblations are offered at liis shrine. 

HAJI AHMUQ and Haji Bay-wuqoof, 
arc mahorum fakeers. 

IT.X.JTGAK, A pass in the Hindu Kush 
12,400 feet above the sea. 

HAJIN. According to General Briggs, 
one of tlie aboriginal tribes of India. 

HA JONG. A section of the Bodo tribe 
who dwell in the plains of Cachar. See 
Bodo. 

HAJRAH. The Arabic name of Hagar, 
the kept woman of Abraham, the mother of 
Ismacf generally called the Bibi Hajirah. 

HAJUR MUNI. Beng. PhyUanthus 

urinaria. 

HAKIM. A mahomedan physioikn 5 a 
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HAL. 

learned man, pronounced hakeem. General 
Penfier says that the inflaenoe which the 
Hakeem Sahib has generally exercised in 
the British embassy at Teheran, and the 
employment of such men as Jukes, Camp- 
beJI, McN'eill, R-iach, Bell, Lord, and others, 
in various important duties in those eoiiii' 
tries, has naturally led the chiefs of Herat 
to suppose that physicians occupy a higher 
place in the councils of the British than is 
accorded to them, and they attribute much 
of the prosperity of the British nation to 
their hikmut.— L. Ferrier Journal^ p. 149. 

HAKIK. Hind. Ganna indica. 

HAKKU, Heb. Akka or Ptolemais, 
their inhabitants were called Gaik-Krui. 

HAKODADI was a small fishing town ; but 
the number of inhabitanis increased 60 per ' 
cent., within twelve months, and business 
considerably more. See Japan. 

HAKOOCH-KANTA, Beng. Dilivaria 
ilicifolia. 

HAKOOI. Beng. Hakoon. Hind. Croton 
polyandrum. 

HAKOORK. Beng. HtND. Psoralea 
coryli folia. 

HAKRA. A name of the river Caggar. i 

HAKRT. Anglo-hind, from “ akra” a cart. 

HAKSHA, Hind. Portulaca quadrifida, 

HAKUCH.BENG.Psoralea coryli folia. Lifm. 

HAKUN. Hind. Croton polyandrum. 
Bioxh, 

Hal. . Arab. Hind. Present, present 
state, condition, current, as Ibrahim Khan-i- 
hal, the present Ibrahim Khan; Hal-ki- 
waste, for the occasion. It occurs frequently 
in combination and is used in revenue 
accounts to represent the existing state of 
collections .—Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

* HAL. Singh. Vateria indica, Linn. 

HAL. The Tamil mame of a Ceylon tree 
wbiob grows to about 2 feet in diameter, and 
12 feet high. It is used in native vessels, 
palanquins, &c. and produces a fruit which 
the natives eat .—Edye on the Timber of 
Ceylon. 

HAL. Hind. A plough : it has been 
suggested that as the Ariaus were originally 
and essentially an agricultural and therefore 
a peasant race, they may have derived their 
name from their plough, and words of a 
similar sound relating to agriculture are 
found in several tongues. In Latin, it is 
ai*atrum, from aro, I plough. In Egyptian 
(in Nefruari) Ar is said to mean a plough. 
In Tamil it is Erj ^ir in Telugu, Araka, 

in Sanscrit, along with Ragala or Nagara, it 
is also called Hala or Hara and possibly 

the Arian race may have obtained their 
name from this implement of husbandry. 


- HALAPORPHTRUS. 

' HALA, also Halla Kandi, a ruined city 
on the Indus, thirty miles above Hyderabad. 

HALA, or Salt Range of mountains, 
stretch from the E. base of the Suliman moun¬ 
tains to the Jhelum river, N. E. to S. W., in 
Ion. 32^ 30’ to 33° 30.’ Their highest eleva-. 
tion is 2,500 feet. Vegetation scanty ; the 
bold and bare precipices present a forbidding 
aspect. About 32 ^ 50’, 71 ° 40,’ the Indus 
makes its way down a narrow rocky channel, 
350 yards broad ; and the mountains have 
an abrupt descent to the river. The Hala 
mountains on the west of the Lower 
Indus, separate Sind from Beluchistan. 
Shawl and Pisheen are between the Hala 
and Arnran ranges, on the N. frontier of 
Reloochistan. Khnjuck Pass, Arnran Mts, 
30 ^ 45’, 66 ^ 30’, 7,449 feet, Pisheen, from 
5,000 fo 6,000 feet. Shawl exceeds • 5,000 
feet Sir-i-ab, 30 ^ 3’ 66 ® 53’, 5,793 feet. 
The wildest parts of the enclosing mountains, 
are haunts of wild sheep and goats ; the more 
accessible tracts yield pasture for herds and, 
flocks. Orchards numerous. The D^isht-i- 
be-dowlat (wretched plain) is destitute o-f 
water. 

HALU BRAHUIK, or Bolan Range 
of mountains, length about 400 miles, from 
Tnkatoo to Arabian Gulf, forming the E. 
wall of Beloochistan table land. A^verage 
height, 5,000 to 6,000 feet. Kurklekoe 
mountains, is that part which borders on tl^ 
Bolan Pass, from 29®, 20 ’to 30® 10’ and 
67® to 67® 30’, where the crest of the Bolan 
Pass intorsocts them is 5,793 feet. The range 
is crossed by the Bolan Pass, through which 
the route lies from Shikarpore to Kandahar 
and Ghuznee, and though important in a 
military point of view, is inferior in commer¬ 
cial inte^'pst to the Goolairce farther North. 

HALAF. Ar. Hind. Pk us. An oath. 

HALAHALAI. Hind. Rims succedanea, 

IIALAILI. A cotton stulf, with long 
stripes of wliite silk, a favourite material 
amongst the city Arabs. At Constantinople, 
where the best is made, the piece, which will 
ciitintotwo shirts, costs about thirty shillings. 

HALAL. Hind. Lawful food for m'a- 
liomedans, as opposed to haram, unlaw-ful. 

HALAL KHOR. Hind. Peus. A sweeper, 
a house scavenger. The words are Arabo- 
Persic, and mean a lawful eater, i. e. one to 
whom every tiling is lawful. Scavengers are 
usually mahomedans and are often called 
M ah tar, Bhangi, Toti. 

HALAMAHERA. A group of islands i:gL 
the S. E of the Archipelago. 

HALAMBA-GASS. Singh., Nauclea 
cadamba. 

HALAPORPHYRUS. A genus of fishes 
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HAL-GASS. 

•bf the I'amily Gadidre, which may be thus 
. represented. 

Fam. 3 —Gadidso. 

Qen 18 Gadus, 2 Gadiculus, 1 Mora, 1 Halargy- 
reus, I Strinsia, 3 Merluccius, 4 Lotella, 1 Pbjsi- 
culus, 1 Uraleptu«, 1 Pseudopliycis, 6 Piiycis, 
2 LaBrnoneiia, 1 Hulaporphyrua, 1 Lota, 3 Molva, 

1 Hypaiptera, 2 Couchia, 6 Motella, 1 llanico\)s, 1 
Bregmac^ros, 2 Brosmius. 

HALAR, see Rnjpoots. 

HALAS, a branch of the Sakai-population 
of the Malay peninsnla. They tattoo their 
face and breast, pierce their ears and nose 
and irtsert porcupine quills. See Kedali. 

HALBEH. Ahau. Seeds of Trigonella 
foe rm m - gr 06 G u m. 

HALAYA PAIKA,' or old pack, a race in 
Mysore. Wilson says, Halepaik, Kak., is a 
term applied in Mysore to the drawers of tari 
who speak the Tnluva language. 

HALBAMBAR. Hind. Hedera helix. 

HALCYONlDyE, a family of .birds, con- 
taiiiing5 geu, ‘28 sp viz., 2 Dacelo : 8 ILdcyoii: 

2 Todivharnphus : 2 Ccryle : 9 Alcedo: 2Ceyx, 
See Birds, p. 469. 

HALCYON SAUROPHAGA. A very 
fine kingiisher wich white head, neck, and 
lower parts, green scapulars, and blue wings 
and tail, previously known by a single spe¬ 
cimen from New Guinea in the British 
Museum. It is a very shy bird, frequenting 
the margin of the island, usually seen 
perched on some detached or solitary branch, 
as if sunning itself, and darting ofi‘ into 
the dense bush upon being approached, 
Macffillicraif Voi/agG Vul. I p. 245. 

HALD AR, H. or Holdar, a- name borne by 
Bome Bengal families of the trading castes. 
Wilson. 

HALIH. Hind. Turmeric, Curcuma 
longa, ban haldi, Hind. Hedychiurn spicatum 
and Roscooa purpurea. 

HAIAJIA MOOR A and Singla moora are 
roots brought lo Ajmcre mixed with liaJdij | 
they are ticrid atid poisonous, and are cai‘e- 
fully separated .—UenL 151. • 

JIALDU. Hind. Aho KaJdam, Naiiclea 
cord i folia. 

HALEB DASQL. Can. Lagerstroemia 
regiiiaj, Koxb. 

HALELA, HfND. Termiimlia chebula ; 

ci'rina. I 

HAIjEO. Hind. Corn us raacrophylla, 
dog wpod, 

HALENIA. See Chiretla. 

HALES ; Cornus maprophylla also called 
Harin ; Hadu ; Ilarrin, Nang Punjabi. 
Wall, 

HARGAM BAAL. See Aerolites. 
HAL-GASS. Singh. Hal gaha, Sinqh. 
Vateria izidica.— Linju , 


HALIASTUR INDtfS. 
HALHAL-KA-BIJ. Hind. Cleome pen. 
tapliylla. 

HALHED, Nathaniel Brassy Halhed, in 
1776, published a code of Gentoo laws or 
ordinations of the pandits, from a Persian 
translation inade from the original, written 
in tlie Sanscrit language. 

HALTAETIN^, a Sub-Family of birds 
containing 6 gen. 7 sp, viz., 1 Pandion; 2 
Pontoaetus ; J Blagrus ; 4 Halisetus ; I Hali* 
astur ; 1 Milvus. 

Halioetus fulviventer. Viell. The Ring'- 
tailed Sea Eagle. 


Halisetua unicolor, Gray. 
„ lancoolatuSjHoDoe. 


Benq. 

Kol. 


Falco Macei, Tembi. 

llalicotus „ Blytii. 

„ albipes, Hodgs. 

Mach-araug, Bkng. I Bala, 

„ manga, „ j Kokna of tho 

„ koioJ; koral, „ j Ugus, 

The Ringtailed Sea Eagle is found 
throughout the N. of India, along the Ganges 
and Indus up to Kashmir. It lives on fish, 
turtle and snakes. 

Halifetiis leucogaster. OmcL The Grey 
Backed. Sea Ea^^ie. 


BlagrUs leucogas¬ 
ter, Blyth. 

Ichtiiyaetus cul- 

truugus, „ 


Falco blagrus, Daud. 
„ dimidiatus,RAPPLEB, 
,, niaritimus, Gmbl. 


This Sea Eagle is found throughout India 
in Burmah, Maylayana and Australia, chief- 
ly oil tlie coast and near the mouths of 
rivers. It lives on sea shakes, crabs, rats, 
and on fi.sh which it picks up on the beach. 

Halisetus leucoceplialus is a bird of N. 
America and N. E. Asia,— Jerdon, Birds of 
IndUiy pp. 57 to 86 . 

H. albipes.— Hodfjs. and lanceolatus.—- 
Hodys. H. macei Blyth, and H. uni- 
color Gray are Syns. of Halieetus fulvi* 
venter. — Viell. 

HalioGtiis leucogaster.— GmeL Syn. of 
Blagrus lcucoga.ster. — 

Haliaitus plum be us.— Hodysen. Syn of 
Po i i()so tu s ic h 1 1 1 y to tu a. —-H orsf. 

Hal net us pondicheriaims. See Garuda, 
Serpent. See Valian, Vishnu. 
HALIASTUR INDUS is the Sunkar 


cheel or Siva’s kite, and is known to Euro¬ 
peans as tbe brahmany kite. In Bengal, 
the kites and brahmany kites breed chiefly 
in January and February, and disappear 
during the rains. Europeans have given 
the name of the Brailrhany Kite to the Hall- 
astur Indus, probably from observing the 
SQperstitous feelings of the natives regard¬ 
ing it, ^who revere it as Garuda, the eagle 
vahau of Vishnu^ and believe that when two 
armies are about to engage, its appearance 
prognosticates victory to the party . over 
whom it hovers^ Bartholomev^r says, that 
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HALicoRE maom. 


HALIOTIDJE. 


the vehicle Vishnu is called “ paranda’* in 
the language of Malabar, where it is held in 
great veneration, particularly by women ; 
and if one of these birds snatch a fisli from 
their hand, they consider it as a inn^t for¬ 
tunate omen. The friar must have seen this 
bird pouncing on the lish-baskets boi-no hy 
the Makati women of the Makwa or fisliing 
tribe, on the coast of Malabar. The Brali- 
many kite is very useful in the populous 
sea-port towns of India in ronioving carrion 
and refuse and is never killed. It-s nseful¬ 
ness was, perhaps, originally tlio cause ol 
its obtaining, like the cow^ a protending 
legend in tlio popular superstition of ll)(> 
hindlis, as with the Ibis, and Ichnouinon in 
Egypt,' where filth and noxious aninuds 
abound. Major Moor Tnentinns ns an in¬ 
stance of this bird’s boldm sH of which he 
was a witness, viz., its stooping, and tiiking 
a chop off a gf’idiroii standing over the tire 
that cooked it. The rcdigioiis hindoo fet'ds 
these birds on holid.ays, by flinging uf) hi tie 
portions of fleslp to which they are .attract¬ 
ed by the call Hari! Hari! meaniiur^Vish- 
nu, Vishnu,— Teiment's SL'ctrlift! of ilw Na¬ 
tural History of Ccylou^ p. 240. Moor, p. 147. 
OoU> Myth. Hind,, p. 874. Tod's Trands. 
Taylor Maclcenzie'§ M. S. S., p.^ 57. Coir. 
Myth. Hind. Inscriptions, pp. 369 to 383. 
Krishna, p. 545. See Arians, Birds, Garuda, 
Nandi, Bavana, Serpord, Siva, Surya, Va- 
han, Veda, Vishnu, Vnshala. 

HALLOACABUM of Pliny, supposed to 
have been Physalis somuifera, rar. tlexuosa. 

HALICHONDBfA. See JTali.spongia. 

HALICOKE BUCONO.—Oir. 

Orricheohua dugong.G/Uf^/ ( Dupungna Irulicii^^/Z^rm^ 
Indian Dugoug. Kn(!. j Le Diigoiig dcs IjhU'sF'c 
Dugong: Lamautin.FNG. { l)u)uiig. MalA\’ 

The Dugong is an inhabitant of the nnn-ou 
eeas'of the Eastern Archipelago, and profes¬ 
sor Owen denominated it Halieore indien.s, 
in distinction from that of the nordiern 
coast of Australia, at a time when the fM/uner 
had not been ascertained to frcnpient (as n 
Dugong of some kind is now known to do) 
the Malabar coast and Gulf of Calpemyn in 
Ceylon ; but it .still remains to be proved 
that this is the true Malayan Dugong, how¬ 
ever little reason there may seem to doubt 
it,-^as there might equally have seemed.lii- 
tle cause to suspect the distinctness of the 
other Halieore species. 

The Halieore dugong inhabits the shallows 
of the Indian Ocean and about Ceylon, 
where the water is not more than two or 
three fathoms deep. It does not appear to 
frequent the land or the fresh water. Its 
flesh is delicate. The dugong was noticed 
as occurring in Ceylon by the early. Arab 


sailors, by Megasthenes {Frogm, lix) and. 
^jlian, and subsequently by the Portuguese. 
It is this creature which has given rise to the 
talcs about mermaids which have till the 
jjresrnt day occupied the work!, and doubt* 
less liad their origin in the tales of the 
Arab-sailors. Tliey are phytophagous or 
plartt caters. 

I Jlalirorr Indicus, Owen, The Malay du¬ 
gong, an inhnbitant of the narrow seas of 
j tlie Jvistern Archipelago. 

I IfaJirorc TidternacnJi, RappelJ. The du- 
I gong of the Bed 8eji, has a feeble voice, and 
' tt'ccls nil algtc. It is about ten feet long. In 
Ee])]*iiary and March, liloody battles occur 
' bolween the males. Its flesh, teeth and skins 
j are utilized. 

I Ifni (core Australis, the Manato ofDampior, 

and white tailcii mauate of Pennant, is a 
nati\e of the West Coast of Australia, 
Hitlicore Indicus. F. Oavicr. 

Triclinelius clii- Halieore taber- 

gonii: EiixLt-HkX. naeuUnn. Rupfell. 

llalirorO cela- Dugungim niari- 

oea ll.LlGlU. HUB, Tli'DkMANN apud 

Halieore dugong, Cr- SciiiNZ. 

viiiiapud RAFPriFB. 

Dugong of Hi I r()N. I Harainpuau laut, M.4LAY. 

Dugong Malay. | 

Under these synonyms, Dr. Theodore Can¬ 
tor unites all tlm above, which he says in¬ 
habits the Red Sea, the seas of the Malay 
Peninsula, Singapore, Surrnira, the Philip¬ 
pine islands, Moliieeas, Sunda islands, and 
New rTollaiid.— Fnjtish Cjj('toj>a’di(i, p. 918. 
Mr. Blyth in Brny. As. kdor. Jomn. Tennoit’a 
Cetjhm, Dr. Tln-ndore Cantor in Brnq. Soc. 

\ done Hit, No. CLXXn of 11th Dooemher 
184 (.). 

I lIAljTEVX, Lord, beltin’ known a.s Sir 
, Ch,oil's Wood, Si'Ci’etury of Stuto f‘or India, 
j in t))o ii'iddle of tlie 19th century ami during 
I tlie tune of the revolt and mutiny, lie did 
not support Lord Canning in his administra- 
I tion. 

p TIAIjTM Beno. T)ltk. Hind. Lepidum 
satixnni. Ganlm cress. 

T1Al.T MABAM. Can. Clirysophyllum 
roxbui'gii.-—tv. Don. 

HAlil-AlOOAG. BcNg. Green gram, 
Phaseolus mungo. 

HA lilOd'lD.E, a family of recent and 
fossil shells, heiongiiig to the class Gaste¬ 
ropoda, of the Alollusca, the genera of 
which may be thus shown — 

Gen. Haliotis, Ear-shell, Sea*eai’s, recent 75 sp* 
fossil 1- sp 

St(b-Oenns, Doridobrauchus. 

Oen. Stornutia, rec. 12 s,p. fossil 18 sp. 
j ,, Soissurella, rec 5 Hp. fossil 4 sp. 

„ Pleurotomaria, fossil 400 ap. 

I Suh-Genus, Scaliles,/ossiZ 8 sp. 
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Oen. Murchisonia, fossil 60 sp* 

„ Trochotoma,/o5Sii! 10 sp. 

,, Cirrus,/ossii 2 sp. 

„ Jautbiiia, viol(5t nnail, rec. 0 ep. 

Ono species the Haliotis or scn.-ear 
mollusc or oar shell is largely used as food 
by the people on the coast ot‘ Maindniria. 
The}" are also dried and exported to China, 
and sell at 30f) for a, dollar.— Adams. 

HALISPONGIA, J)K B LA INK, a genns of 
sponges, the genus Ilalicliondria of Flem¬ 
ing. 

HALTUN. Hind. Aspa!*agus racemosns. 

HAIjJA. Hind. Curcuma longa. 

HALL. A very soft, coarse, open-grain¬ 
ed, light, Ceylon wo()<], adafded only for 
\cvy inferior work, and where durability is 
not required. 

HALLAIL See India, p. 335. Kattiya- 
war. 

TIALTjfKAE,. A tribe of the agricultural 
sudi’a in Mvsoj-e.— Ub7.s’oa.. 

UAL MEISDOHA. Szngit. \Iynorao- 
tra.— Jjinn. A lia.rd,, line, close-grained, 
heavy, Ceylon wood, used for bridges and in 
buildings. 

HAL MTLILA. SiNGU. Benya anuno- 
nilla. A I’uther soft, though fine, but not 
Very close-grnined, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

HALU. Hind. Impatiens sjj. also Salvia 
lanata. 

HALU HOG, the Mogul conqueror of Per¬ 
sia, gramlson of Chengis Khan, was the 
prince whose victorious arms, almost repaid 
to his new dominions, the dewasrations of 
his c'onqncst.— F<>rtcrs Trav. Vol. I, p. 288. 

HAJiUISr. Hind. Panj. Seeds of Aspa¬ 
ragus, also Solaniim gracilipes. 

HA.L^yA, a hill race, not Gond, pretty 
nnrnci’ous in Bastar, Bandura ami ILn'pore, 
who covet the distinction of wea.ring the 
,Bacrcel thread, which right those in Bastar 
purchase from the raja. 

tIALWA. HjxND. a kind of sweetmeat, 
specially that made of honey and caiiielijf 
milk, and brought from tlie Persian Gulf, 
via Bombay, in sjincers. Halwai is a 
sweiJtmeat seller. JLdwa-llmig means color 
of sweetimait, paJe dral>, lirst dyed with 
naspal, })omegrana,te rind, then with c-atechu. 

HALW^AKKAL. a tribe ol‘ tlio agricul¬ 
tural sndra in AL'sore. — W^ilsoa. 

HAIAVA KADDU. Hind. Cucurbita 
maxima. 

HALWA PASHMAK. Hind. A sweet- 
meat made in threads ; also Juniperus com¬ 
munis. 

HALYS. a genus of reptiles of the family 
Crotalido?, H. Hima’layanus occurs in Gnrii- 
•waLand H. Elliobti in the Neilgherries. 

HAM. See Kush or Cush. 


HAMAYUIf. 

HAMA SYRIA. See Abul Feda. 

HAMA Dan. a town in Persia, the 
ancient L'(d)atana. Among the antiquities 
of Hamad an, the tomb of Mordecai and 
Esther is prc-(miinont. It is impossible to 
conceive a irioro ehurming situation, a 
country better suited to live happily iTi, than 
Hamadan and its neiglibfmrhood. The country 
is undulating, the soil rich, the water good, 
the climate singularly clear, healthy, and 
bracing, with 'picturesque mountains at 
hand lor retirement during the heats of 
summer. Ferrirr Jo urn. p. 35. J. B. Fraser 
p. 221. BorieFs Tronds Vol. IT, p. 01. See 
Khnzistan or Arabistan, Kizzcl Ozan, Raw- 
lin.'^ou. 

HAMAL. Am. a porter or bearer, 
palankin bearei’S in Western India. Yule 
Ga(haj/ n. p. 3(>d. 

TIAMAAl. An. Hind. Pers. A bath, 
Ilamam Itma to rake a bath. Public baths, 
nsind in lArsia and Kabul, are unknown in 
India.. 

HAMAM DASTAH. Hind. A mortar, 
from th(' Ihu’sinn Htiwfi.n. 

HAMAM ELIS CHINENSIS. One of 
the Hamamelidacea^, or Witch hazeds, a plant 
hitlierto only known tm a native of Cldna 
though it grows on the Jyntia Hills; this, 
Bowringiu, and the little Nynqihcea, are 
three out of many remnrkahle instances of 
an approach to the earstern Asiatic flora.— 
Hivi. Jour. Vul. II. p. 318. 

IIAMA RAJA? A very small Penang 
tree, little n.sed. 

HAM AN! EL. Singh. Bcrryaammonilla, 
Roxh. 

HAMAYUN. emperor of India, son of the 
emperor Baher, succeeded Baber A. D. 1530. 
Alter a, series of reverses, he retreated in 
1540 to Ameikot, wlierc his wife gave birth 
to his son, Akbai', who has been the most 
distinguished of the em])erors of India, 
iramayun continued to meet with misfortunes 
and sucta.'.ssively sought refuge in Caudaliar 
and Persia, but witii the aid of 14',000'* 
soldiers from the Persian king, he recovered 
Candahar and Cahul, crossed the Itidus in 
1555, defeated ilio emperor Sec under Soor 
and reconquered Delhi which he entered in 
triumph. In 1550, lie accidently fell over 
the terrace of liis library and was killed, 
and Ids son Akhar succeeded, as emperor. 

Akbar was then but twelve years of age, 
the same'period of life at which his grand¬ 
father, Baber, maintained himself on the 
throne of Ferghana. In the vicinity of 
Delhi is the well preserved mookabrah or 
tomb of Ilamayun; tlmugli old, all that seema 
to wear features of decay is the oxterhal coat¬ 
ing of cement .—Frendis Tour, p. 14. 
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HAMBUKH. Hind. Myricaria germa- 
iiica. 

HAMD-ALLAH. Ae. An abbreviation 
of the ejaculatioii-ul-hamd-Til-illah, the praise 
be to God, im commonly used by mahonied- 
ens as the thank God'of the English. 

HAMDE PADARA bf Ravi, Coriaria 
nepalensis. 

HAMECOUS. Fr. Fishhooks. 

HAMEIR. See Kuleum. 

HAMILTOIST, Dr Francis, formerly 
Buchanan, a Bengal medical officer who 
published papers in the Liniiaeau Society's 
Transactions, Author of a journey through 
Mysore. An account of Nepaul. Edin. 1819. 
Description of Hindoostan—Lond. 1820, 2 
vols. 18*22 4to. Account of the Fishes found 
in the River Ganges and its branches with 
a volume of Plates. Dr. Bachanan Hamil¬ 
ton was the first after Rheede to explore the 
botaii}' of Malabar. In the extreme south 
of Malabar the rainfall at Quiloii is 77 in¬ 
ches, and at Trivandrum 65 inches, probably 
from the narrowing of the land and the lower 
elevation of the mountains. The humidity, 
however, continues excessive. At Cape 
Comorin the amount of rain is only 30 in¬ 
ches. Hamilton tells us that it resembles 
Bengal in verdure, but has loftier trees and 
more palms, the shores are skirted with 
cocoanuts, and the villages surrounded with 
groves of betel-nut, palms and talipots. 
Vateria Indica, a noble Dipterocarpus tree is 
abundiintly planted in nitiny parts ; cassia, 
pepper, and cardamoms fiourish wild in the 
jungles, and Ibrin staple products fur export. ^ 
The mass of the Flora is Mulaynri, and iden¬ 
tical with that of Ceylon, and many of the 
species are further common to the Khasia 
and thebaseof the Himalaya. Teak isfourid 
abuudaiitly in the forests, but the sandal¬ 
wood occurs only on the cast and dry flanks 
of the chain. Oaks and couifera) are wholly 
unknown in Malabar, but the common Ben¬ 
gal willow, Salix totrasperma, grows on 
the hills. Gnetnrn and Cycas both occur, 
the former abundantly. The nioiintain-chaiu 
which forms the eastei’n boundary of Mala¬ 
bar, separating it from Mysore and the Car¬ 
natic, has, except on the eastern slopes of 
•the most lolty parts, a very humid cliujate, 
and is therefore most appr(^priately noticed 
here.— H.f. et Th. Dr, Bnisi'd Cat. 

HAMILTON, Captain, visited Cambay in 
A. D. 1681 and gave an account of its 
<l[uartznse minerals. 

HAMILTON^ Sir Robert N,, a member 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who served from 
1819 till about the year 1860. 

HAMILTON, Walter. Author of East 
India Gazetteer 1815,— Dr» BulsL 


HAMMER. 

HAMILTON TEAK. Tectona liamil- 
tonia. 

HAMILTONIA SUAVEOLENS. Roxb. 

Mnskei, Kantalu, fi- | Niggi, tulenni, phul. 

sauniot* Ciiknah, | golunla of, Ravi 

Pudari of Sutlej. | Kanera, pudari of Be as 

A common 8111*116 in the Punjab Himalaya, 
up to near the Indus at from 2,500 to 6,000 
feet. Its wood is very small, but in Chum- 
ba it is said to be used for making gunpow¬ 
der charcoal. — Dr J. L. Steicart^ M.I). 

HAMIR.. The Balia race were of suffi¬ 
cient Gonsequeneb in the thirteenth century 
to make incursions on Mewar, and the first 
exploit of the celebrated ranaHamir was his 
killing the Balia chieftain of Choteela. 

HAMI RPUR. A district west of Banda. 

HAMI'l'ES. See Arians. 

HAMITIC CUSHITES. See Kush or 
Cush. 

HAMKAT-JHOOLI. Beng. Phyllan- 
thus reticulatus. 

HAMMA-I-JOUR. Literally '‘joiningof- 
hands,*’ a Parsee ceremony practised iu 
Pappati, similar to the English greeting of a 
“ Happy New Year.”— Parsecs, p. 61. 

HAMMAZ. Hind. Sidi cordifolia. 

HAMMEN. Dut. Hams. 

HAMMER. The native sledge hammer of 
Bombay, employed in breaking trap, granite, 
limestone, and other rocks is a most efficient 
tool. Its handle is generally of male bam¬ 
boo about two feet long : its head is some¬ 
thing like that of an ill-shapen axe—thick 
all along. It weighs about eighteen pounds. 
In the face or sti iking portion is a bluntish 
wedge of steel, fastened in with a piece of 
leather. With tliia the native qiuirrymau 
I will break up the most obdurate trap into 
slabs or blocks of almost any size or form, 
ironi a pavement flag thieo inches thick and 
two feet square, to a block two feet cube. 
Ho looks narrowly at the grain of tlje stone, 
and then with a .series of blows, of no great 
fflt-ce apparently, literally cleaves the stone, 
wliich falls in pieces seemingly witiiout 
eflbrt. Similar varieties of this, of exactly 
the same pattern, are used as hand-hammers 
— they are called Suotki. The blasting, or 
rather the boring tool, or jumper, is a plain 
round rod of iron, about three feet long, 
pointed at botli ends with steel. No ham- 
nier is ever employed in boring: the jumper 
is rai.sed and struck in with both hands, and 
a man will penetrate some inch or two in an 
hour. The native punch is a short dumpy 
lancet pointed tool—it is slmrpened by being 
turned point up, and struck with a piece of 
flint. When used in stone-dressing, it ia 
held in the left hand, and struck with a 
hollow-faced ir»n hammer, th© cavity being 
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about an inch in depth and as much in dia¬ 
meter.— Dr. Btiist, Bowhay Times. ^ 
HAMMER HEADED SHARK:, Squalus 
zygoena. • 

HAMOON. See Ab-i-i.stadah ; Hamim. 
HAM P. Dan. Ham pa. Sw. Hemp. 
HAMP. See India, p. 322. 
HAMPALANDA.GASS. Singh. Ter- 
minalia parviflora.— TJm. 

HAM-PARANDELLA GASS, Singh. 
Rol tlera tinctoria,— Roxb. Cor. PI. 

HAMPALEDE, a rather soft, fine, though 
open grained, heavj’ wood, of Ceylon. 
HAMPI. See Jet. 

HAMP IN HILLS. See Tigris. 
HAMPSAGUR, 15 ® 9’, 76 ® 4’, on the 
right bank of the Tunibudra. The level of 
the Tnmbudra is there 1647 feet above the 
sea.— Oollingwood. 

HAMS. 


Ham men, 

But. 

1 Presnntas, 

Port. 

Jambons, 

Fr. 

1 Okoroku, 

Kus. 

Scbiiiken, 

Ger 

Jamones, 

Sp, 

Prosciutti, 

It. 

i 



—McCidlocJds Commercial Dictionary 613. 

HAMS A PADI. Tel. (a) Heliotropium 
Qoromandelianum. Retz. (h) Coldenia pro- 
c u rn be n s.— Linn. 

HAMU. Hind. Fraxinua floribunda. Wall. 

HAMUN a name for the lake of Seistan. 
Hamun is an old Persian word signify¬ 
ing expanse.— Ed. Ferrier Journ. p. 429. 

HAMYAR was the first of the descend¬ 
ants of Kahtan who reigned over the whole 
of Yemen. The devotions of the Hamyarites, 
were jiddres.sed to a multitude of deities, of 
which the principal were the sun, the moon 
and the' planets .—Christianity in 
Arabia. See Abdus Shams ; Himyar Joktan, 
Kulzum, Shaniniar. 

HAMZA. Uncle of Mahomed, slain by 
Wahsha, a negro slave, See Masailma El 
As wad. 

HAN the 5th dynasty of China began 
B. C. 206, and lasted to A. D. 204, a total fK 
469 years. Most of the Han princes were 
munificent patrons of literature. During 
the reign of Ming-ii, the 15th of the Han 
dynasty, considerable intercourse was car¬ 
ried on between the princes of India and 
China. This had obtained from the earliest 
period, but particularly during the dynas¬ 
ties of Sum, Learn and Tam,, from the 
fourth to the seventh centuries, when the 
princes from Ben gal, Malabar and the Punjab 
sent embassies to the Chinese monarchs. 

The Han dynasty of China reformed 
the Chinese calendar. The Chinese, like 
all the natives of the north-east of Asia, 
reckon their time by cycles of 60 
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years, and give a different name to each year 
of the C 3 ^cle. The Chinese cycle of sixty years 
is called Hw.a-kea-tsze. The year commences 
from the conjunction of the sun and moon, or 
from the nearest new moon, to the fifteenth 
degree of Aquarius. It has tw’elve lunar 
months, .‘^ome of twenty-nine, some of thirty 
days. To adjust the lunations with the 
course of the sun, they insert, when neces-^ 
sary, an interoalaj-y month. Day and night 
are divided into twelve pc^riods, each of two 
hours. The Chinese division of the day is 
therefore, as simple as the English and not 
much unlike it. The Chinese begin the day 
an hour before midnight, and divide the 
twenty-four hours into twelve, parts of two 
hours each. lu.stead of numbering their 
hours they give a different name to each 
period of two hours; tlie names and corres¬ 
ponding times, according to the English 
mode, are as follow : 


Tsze 

11 to 1 

Morning. 

Woo, 11 to 1 Afternoon, 

Chow 

1 to 3 

ft 

We 1 to 3 

)* 

Yiu 

3 to 

tt 

Shin 3 to 5 


Maou 

5 to 7 

)f 

Yow .5 to 7 

)> 

Shin 

7 to 9 

» 

See 7 to 9 

ft 

Szo 

9 to 11 

» 

1 Hae 9 to 11 

tt 

The word Keaou i.s 

added when 

the hour 


of each period is intended, and Chit>g for the 
last. Thus, Keaou tsze is 11 at night, and 
Ching tsze 12 at night; Keaou chow 1 in 
the morning, Ching chow, &c. &c. ^The 
word KTiih, “ quarter,’" is used after the 
hour with the numerals yih 1, urh 2, or'sau 
3, to subdivide the hours into quarters, 
which is the smallest division commonly em¬ 
ployed : example, ching maou yih k’hih, a 
quarter past 6 f keaou woo urh k’hih, half 
past 11. This division .still maintains itself 
in legal and official language, though the 
practical value of the European clocks, and 
watches, now largely used in China, is gra¬ 
dually substituting for it the occidental 
division of twico twelve hours.— T. T. Mea¬ 
dows' Chinese and their Rebellions^p. 326-330, 
Taps Rajasthan., Vol. I. p. 218. Qutzlaff's 
Chinese History^ Vol. J, p. 73). See Cycle; 
China. 

HANAFIYAH, a large vessel of cop¬ 
per, sometimes tinned, with a cook in the 
lo\ver part and generally, a ewer, or a basin, - 
to receive the water.— Burton's Pilgrimage 
to Meccah., Vol. II, p. 43. 

HAN AN. See Abraham, 

HANASA. Hind. A goose, a swan in 
hindu mythology, the vahan of Brama. See 
Brama, Hansa, Henza; Hiranya-Gharba, 
Nando, Vrishala, Vahan. 

HANCHOOTI. Bum. Myriogyne laiin» 
ginosa. 

HANCHU. Panjabi. Euonymus firntri* 
ata.— Wall. 



HANDKERCHIEF. 

HAND. Hind. Cichorium intybus. 

HAND. A slave to whom you make a 
preRont, n. servant to whom yon do a kind- 
jiesR, ^vill rush to your hand and press it t.o 
his To seize a man’s ijand is to crave 

his protection to proftjss yourselt'his servant, 
hence the act is one of obedience and devo¬ 
tion almost of servility. The por.son advanc¬ 
ing to seize tlio h;md always does so in 
astooping posture in an attitude of humility. 
The giving the liinid amongst all nations 
has been c<msidered as a pledge for tlie 
performance or rri.tilicatiun of some act ofim- 
portanc.e, and it was tlic custom amongst the 
Scytide or Tartar nations, -of transmiiling 
its impress as a siibstiruto. The hand 
being irritnersed in a compost of satuial- 
wood, is applied to the f)aper, utuI the })alm 
and five fingers (paTija.) is the signature. 
In Oame’s letters from the East, is given 
an anecdote of Mahotned, who, nnabh^ to 
sign his name to a con vtuil ion, (li[)ped Ins 
hand in ink, and made an impression tlmrc-' 
with. It is evident, howovoi*, that IMaliomed 
only followed . an amdent solemnity, or 
custom, for all niahommedans ooca.sionally 
stamped or sealed their epistohdory 
communicafious with the print of their 
hand. It was considered a solemn form 
of signature the panjah, or palm and 
five digit form liand of the niahomedans, is 
uset? at the mahuram in erect panjah hugs or 
alam, in the inune of Hussain and other 
martyrs.—7'o(r.i llajuKlhan^ Voh I, p. 362. 

HANDKERCHIEF pieces form a (consi¬ 
derable article of rnamifa,(d.nro .and fraflic 
jn Sontliern India. At the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of l8o/, handkerchiefs, eoloiaal, ]\lad- 
ras; red, from .Sydapet, and Yentapol- 
lem, were much admired tor tiie liarmony 
and richness of the (^.dors, and the superi¬ 
ority of texture. Fubdift Rarnulitiga Chotty 
scut from Nellorc? por/o/ luuidkerchiefs, 
j oati, (5amhr 1 cm us 11 ns, wa i(‘ r ed , f I ia j; d) u m 1 ;is) 
and what is callctl ind)l(>a(5ljed drill, but it 
was good jean, ,’riiese manufael iiros de.^uu-ved 
nnqualitied approbation, especiully the watered 
carnbrut, wliich was exceedingly well done. 
The cotton fabrievs of Nelloi-e were most 
intere.sting, ex(5e]leid. in (puility and of great 
variety troTu the (5o;irse.st material to that 
which is V(!ry superior, and received from 
the Jury a injirked notice. 

The silk hand kerchiefs manufactured 
cbiofly in Eengal are known in the mar¬ 
ket as “ Bandanah,” “ Korali,” and ‘‘ Cha- 
pah.” They are generally figured and of 
differenlfcolours. They are (exported chiefly 
to the Burmese territories and sold at from 
IJ- to 5 Rupees each. Those of Madras 
manufacture of cotton are ordinary, always 
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red in colony and chiefly used by the inha- 
bitsfnts. 'The coloured cotton handkerchiefs 
manufactured at Ventapollem on the coast, 
whi(5h are w(5ll known in foreign -markets, 
were formerly higlily priz(;d for their superior 
qualities and colours, but they have been dri- 
v.en from the markets by the Madras and 
.Bulicat manufa(5lures, wliich the community 
prefer for their superiorqmiUties and oolours. 
Ma,<lras hainlkerchiefs of superior kinds are 
sold at 1| rupee each, and inferior sorts at 
4 annas to 12 annas; tlie colour of the last 
destirlplion is very jierisimble. The ordinary 
colour of the Madras handkerchiefs is red. 
Almost all tlie natives, maliomedan and 
himloo, prefei* them to those of other 
(.‘onntrio.s. The princifial site of the*manu¬ 
facture of Silk handkerchiefs for the head, is 
Seringji.pa.tam in Mysore; they are of su¬ 
perior quality and of red and pink colours, 
tlu^y are in squares of 6 cubits, and M.re, in 
eon.se(juence of their gold lace borders, sold 
at 35 to 1 Oo Rs. each. J\Lul. Ex. J. Uep. 

HANDRO. Hind. ? A tree of ChotaNag- 
porc, with hard red timber.— Cal. Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

HANDSCHUH. Ger. a glove. 

IIANE. Of Kangra, Pavia indica, Tloyle. 

IIANE. CYNmi. Crotalaria juncca. , 

HAN EE MARA. Can. IHerocarpus 

dal bei*gi o i des, Roxb . 

HANE. Ger. Cannabis sativa. Hemp; 

HAN(jLIJ. Cash. The stag of Kashmir. 

tlANGO. See Knnawer. 

HANGRANG PASS, 3H 47’ 7” ; 78^ 30’ 
6, in Kanawar, W. of the Sutlej, leads over 
to Spiti. d’lio lop of the pass, is 14,-)30 ft. 
above the sea, according to the G. S.-— 

! 14,710 ft. Hcrlx'k Hodg. 14,837 ft. Gerard, 
j HANG TUAH. Tin’s celebrated cliamj^’on 
j of J;iva,(5alle<i tlioLaksamana,’ must not be 
I coiil’oiiiidcd with I.he Ijaksarn.ina of the Pnr- 
[ tugiiese writers, as tlie lattor live»l several 
generations after the tirst wdio accompanied 
king Mansur to Majaijahit. 

' HANGH. See K(.)hat. 

HANIA. An. An Arabic salutation, 
mc’.auiiig may it be good to you. 

HAN IF. An expi’ession employed in the 
Koran by Mahomed, to signify that lie fol¬ 
lowed the pure and catholic faith of Abra¬ 
ham. One maliomedan theological sect is 
called llaniti. ITie Ilanifi theology, chiefly 
holds by the religion of Abraham. See Mas- 
ail m a and El As wad. 

HxANJA, PusuTD. Acacia famesiana.—f 
Willd. ^ 

HANJTKA. Tel., also Chiri fceku. Tel. a. 
species of Clerodendron : a medicinal root. 

HAN JIN, AND TAN JIN, men of Han 
or of Tang, from the dynasties of those 

# 
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HANTO. 

names. Gidzlaff^s Chinese History^ Vol-.I, 

p. 20. V 

HANKA, the Elephant drivers spear-gaod. 

HANKHOW. See Yang-tze-kiang. 

HANLE TSO. A fresh water hike in 
Ladak, in Lat. 32 48’, 78 ^ 54’, at the rno- 

nastery of Hanle, 14,600 feet a\)ove the sea. 
This is the largest sheet of fresh water in 
Ladak. *Cunniy)gham'8 Ladal%^. ScMa- 

genhveit. See India, p. 337. Marynl or 
Low land. 

HAN-LTN. The famous Imperial acade¬ 
my of Haii-Lin is composed of literary gi-a- 
duates; it furnishes orators (or the public 
festivals, and literary examiners for the pro¬ 
vince, and is supposed to promote tlm cause 
of learning and science generally. But the 
people of Europe, where the press is teeming 
with new publications, may be astonished to 
learn that amongst 400 millions of men, 
there is not in China one original writer, nor 
has there been any for many centuries. The 
essays of successful literary candidates are 
almost the only new publications which see 
the light, and these contain nothing but 
what many millions before them have written 
under similar circumstances.— Hue Chinese 
Empire, Vol. l.pp. 19, 95.) 

HANNA. An. Hind. Lawsonia inermis, 

HANOCH. Hind, of Hazara, Fraxinus 
xanthoxyloidcs, the Grab-ash* 

HANOMOREY, hotel*box bearers, of 
Oovah in Ceylon, a race or caste held to be 
more degraded than the Rodiya.— Tennant. 

HANSA. 


Herjza, 

Biirm, I 

xnv, 

Greek. 

Hanza, 

Pali. 

Gaaso, 

Port. 

Gaugsa, 

Malay. 

Gans, 

Ger 

Anaer, 

Lat 

1 Gandor, Goose, Enc. 

Ansar, 

Sp, 

1 


When the 

followers of the 

first crusade 

issued from . 

Rugland, 

France 

and Flanders, 

they adored 

a goat and a goose which they 


believed to be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Salu, trranslatcd quails in Numbers xi and 
31, are supposed to bo red geese. See Para- 
mahaUsa. Hanza; Goose; Swan. , 

HANSA VRIKSHA. Can. Artocarpus 
integri folia. 

HANSI retains its name as the chief 
town of a zillah. It was the capital of George 
Thomas, who raised himself from being a 
sailor before the mast to be ruler of a small 
Indian principality. Yule Cathay, II, p. 406 
HANSRAJ. Species of Adiantum, A, 
caudatum, A. capillus veneris, A. venustum, 
the pari-soosa or fairy hair ferns, the leaves 
of which are deemed by the natives of India 
heating and febrifuge. Gen. Med. Top. p 127. 
HANTU. Malay. A spirit, a ghost. 


HAOURAN. 

HANUDAN of Kangra, Ohenab, Ravi, 
Pavia indica.— Boyle, III. Him. Bot. 

HANUMAN a hindu deity, extensive¬ 
ly worshipped ; hisimages are set up in tem¬ 
ples, sometimes alone, and sometimes in the 
society of the former companions of his 
glory, Rama and Sita. He is supplicated 
by the liindus on their birth-days to obtain' 
longevity, which he is supposed to have the 
power to bestow. As (he god of enterprise, 
offerings are made at liih shrine by night. 
Hnnumaiiis called Maruti, from Pavana be¬ 
ing chief of the Marut, or genii of the winds. 
He is also called Miihahar, As the monkey 
general, who assisted Rama in his war with 
Ravana, he is regarded and worshipped as 
a demi-god. Both Hauumanjee and Boo- 
sun di are ffaid to have their lives pro¬ 
tracted through the four yuga of hindoo 
chronology. Boosund was a crow, who had 
more blood than he could drink in the 
wars of Sambhu and Nesanibhii, He just 
quenched his thirst with blood in the 
wars of Rama. Bub in the wars of the Ma* 
habharat he broke his beak by striking it 
against the hard dry earth which had soaked 
in the little blood shed on the occasion. 

In 1868, Bala, potail of Assaye, who was 
five years old when Sir Arthur Wellesley 
fouglit the battle, was the pujari of tlie tem¬ 
ple, in which the Editor put up. He walked 
iu and poured water on the liugam (Abishe- 
gan) and on Hanuman and on the bull (Ba- 
sava) then put rice on these, then walked 
around five times, then put rice on the tulsi. 
Tr. Hind, Vol. II, p. 207. Col. Myth. Hindi 
p. 59, See Avatar. 

HANUMAN-GHUR. See Khaki. 
HANUMANTA BIRA. Tel. also Beri. 
Tel. Looiiotis nopeteefolia.— B. Brown. 

HANUZ. Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxyl- 
loides. 

HANZA, sacred goose. The figure ou 
Buddhist monuments is the Casarca rutila 
or Brahminy goose. The goose is embla¬ 
zoned on the national standard of Burmah. 

HANZA. Hind. Acacia jacquenionti. 

HANZAL. Hind. Acer cultratum, also 
root of Cucumis colocynthis or Citrullus co- 
locynthuvS. 

HAOURAN. In May, tlie whole of this * 
plain is covered with swarms of Bedouin 
wanderers from the desert, who come for 
water and pasturage during the summer 
months, and to obtain a provision of corn 
for the winter : they remain till after Sep¬ 
tember. If they are at peace with the pasha, 
they encamp generally amongst the villages 
near the springs or wells; if at war with him , 
confine themselves to the district to 
the south of Boazra, towards Om-e-jamal 
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HAPTA HINDU. 

Jadlieins, extending as far as Zerka. 
The Arabs of the jabal Haonran (called 
the Ahhul-jabal), and those of the Ledja, 
seldom encamp beyond their usual limits; 
they are kept in more strictr depend¬ 
ence on the pasha than the other tribes. 
The Ahl-ul-jabl are the shepherds of the 
people of the plains, who entrust them with 
their flocks during the winter to pasture 
amongst the rocks and mountains. In 
spring the Arabs restore the flocks to their 
proprietors receiving for their trouble one- 
fourth of the lambs and kids, and a like 
proportion of the butter, made from the 
milk during the spring months. Those 
which are to be sold are taken to Damascus.’' 
The soil of the Houran con.sists of a fine 
black earth, of great deptli, but apparent¬ 
ly, at the present day, very little cultivated. 
-^Burclchardt. Robinson's Travels^ Vol. II, 
pp. 128 to 161. 

HAOU? TSING! TSING ! The Chi- 
nese salutations on meeting, meaning liter¬ 
ally, are you well ? hail! hail! 

HAPIUM. Bali, Opium, 
HAPLOCHITONIDJE' family has 2 Hap- 
lochiton, 1 Prototroctes. 

HAPLODACTYLUS, a genus of fishes of 
the family Sparidos. 

HAPSUM, See Tin, 

HAPTA HINDU, of the Vendidad is the 
modern Punjab, the Hapta Sin or Hapta Hin 
or the seven rivers, called in the Vedas, the 
Sapta sindhava. These consist of the Sindhu 
Or Indus, with its eastern confluents, viz. 
Vitasta or Hydaspes. Vipas or Hyphasis. 
Asikni or Ascesenes. Satadru orHesydrus. 
Parushni or Hydra- Kubha or Koplien, 
otes, 

In the journeying of the Aryan race, 
their fourteenth settlement was in Haptu 
Hindu (Punjab vi. verse 19.) the Land of 
the seven hind us, that is, the country be¬ 
tween the Indus and Sutlej, In the Vedas 
the country of the Five Rivers is also called 
the Land of the Seven rivers. The tradi¬ 
tional Greek names also are seven. The 
Indus Bnd the Sutlej are each formed by the 
junction of two arms, which, in their earlier 
course were independent. According to 
this view it stands thus 
1 . Kophen (Kubhi). } ^ 

9. Indus, Upper J 

Hydaspes (Bidaspes) 11. Hydaspes. 

4. Akesines (Asikni) III. Akesiues. 

D. Hyphasis (Vipasa) 

?. Sarangea (Upper Sa- V. Hyphasis. 
tadru,, Sutlej, Qhara) J : 


HARKU. 

Ritter supposes that the country extended 
as far as the Sarasvati, but such a supposi¬ 
tion is at variance with history. It is 
now ascertained from the Vedas that the 
Avians passed the Sutlej, at a very late 
period, and settled in what is now India. 
It was not till their fourteenth settlement 
after the migration from the primitive 
country in the north, that they pissed the 
Hindu-Kush and the Indus. The previous 
resting places form an unbroken chain of the 
primitive abodes of the Arians (the Free or 
the Land owners). The last link in those 
earlier settlements is tlie land of the Af¬ 
ghans, on the western slope of the Hindus- 
Kush. Lower down to the westward there 
is but one settlement necessary to secure 
their previous possessions, namely, the two 
districts of Ghilao and Masaiidaran, with 
the passes of the Caspian. This settlement 
more to the north-west (Ghilan and Masan- 
daran) forms therefore also a connected 
group. Putting these two groups together, 
we shall find that there is no one single fer¬ 
tile district in the whole of Eastern Central 
Asia of which our Arian ancestors did not 
, possess themselves, except Southern Media 
and all Farsistan or Persia. Now as history 
exhibits the Arian race spread throughout 
the whole of Media, hut as dominant only in 
Persia, it follows that Ghilan and Masan- 
daran formed the nucleus of these ancient 
possessions which afterwards became so im¬ 
portant and celebrated. There cannot there¬ 
fore be a more unfortunate theory than the 
one which makes Persia tlie original seat of 
Zoroaster and his doctrine. History as well 
as personal observations at the present time, 
supply unequivocal evidence of the Iranian 
having been the popular language in all 
these districts. The names in the Vendidad 
moreover, when compared with Sanskrit, 
turn out to be regular ancient formations.— 
Bunsen Hi. 465, 487. 

HAPURMALEE. Beno. Vallaris diobo. 
tomus. 

HAR, or harchara. Bkng. Cissus qua- 
drangularis. 

HAR, Hind. A necklace. 

HAR. Tlie Rajpoot god of war is Ku- 
mara. In the hindu mythology he is repre¬ 
sented with seven heads : the Saxon god of 
war has six. The six headed Mars of the Cimbri 
Chersonese, to whom was raised the Irman- 
seul on the Weser, was worshipped by the 
Sacasenas, the Catti, the Siehi or Suevi, the 
Jet» or Gete, and the Cimbri,evincing in name 
as in religious rites, a common origin with 
the martial warriors of Hindustan, Har of 
India, is the Thor of Scandinavia, The religion 
of the maHial Rajpoot, and the rites of Har, 
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the god of h&ttle, are little analogous to 
those of the meek Hindu, the follower of 
the pastoral divinity, the worshipper of 
kine, and feeder on fruits, herbs, and water. 
TPhe Rajpoot delights in blood : his offerings 
to the god of battle are sanguinary, blood 
and wine. The cup (ciipra) of libation is 
the human skull. He loves them because 
they are emblematic of the deity he worships; 
and he is taught to believe that Har loves 
them, who in war is represented with the 
skull to drink the foemau’s blood, and in 
peace is the patron of wine and women. 
With Parbutti on his knee, his eyes rolling 
from the juic^ of the p’fool and opium, such 
is this^Bacchanalian divinity of war: this is not 
hinduism, acquired on the burning plains of 
India, but is a perfect analogue of the man¬ 
ners of the Scandinavian heroes? The 
Rajpoot slays buffaloes, hunts and eats the 
boar and deer, and shoots ducks and wild 
fowl (coofcrtt) ; he worships his horse, his 
sword, and the sun, and attends more to 
the martial song of the bard than to the 
litany of the brahmin. In the martial rny* 
thology and waidike poetry of the Scandi¬ 
navians a wide field exists for assimilation, 
and a comparison of the poetical remains of 
the Asi of the east and west would alone 
suffice to suggest a common Origin. The 
cupra of Har, a human skull, the ijalvarium, 
in the dialects pronounced cupar, is the 
cup. in Saxon. The cup of the Scandinavian 
worshippers of Thor, the god of battle, was a 
human skull, that of the foe, in which they 
showed their thirst of blood ; and was similar 
to that of the chief of the hindoo triad, Har, 
the *god of battle, who leads his heroes in tho 
“ red field of slaughter ” with tlie cupra, in 
bis hand, with which lie gorges on the blood of 
the slain. The Gosain are the peculiar priests 
of Har or Bal, they seem all to indulge in 
intoxicating drugs, herbs and drinks.— Tod'$ 
Rajasthan^ Vol. J, p. 67. See Bal; Gosain. 

HAR, Terminalia chebula^ and other 
three species, furnish all the discarded 
myrobalans of old pharmacopajias. The 
whole are much used in dyeing. The myro- 
balan frorn Delhi and Harowtee, Hindostan 
and the Dekhan, are of four kinds namely ; 
Gnral harra. Astringent and purgative: 
used in mesalihs; given in medicine to chil¬ 
dren : four seers for one rupee. Juwal harra. 
Used in the same way : eight seers for one 
rupee. Chaipel harra, used, only in dyeing, 
ten seers for one rupee. According to the 
size/of the myrobalan, its value augments, so 
that a very large one may be worth one 
hundred rupees or more, the natives believ¬ 
ing that the very large ones have the virtue of 
causiiig purging by being merely retained in 
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the hands, and is esteemed to posses won* 
derful general deobstruent and purgative 
qualities, &c. &c. but is in reality worthless* 
--Gml. Med Top., p. 186, 153. 

HAR. Hind. A plough, enters with the 
composition of many compound words. 

HARA. A name of Siva or Mahadeo* 
SeeBasantb, Inscriptions, p. 390. Iswara. 
HARA. A Mountain range. 

HARA. A branch of the Cliouhon Raj* 
poots. There are a few of this distinguished 
tribe in Ruttunpoor, Bansee of Goruckpoor, 
but they ai*e very rarely met with elsewhere 
in the North Western Provinces.— Ulliot. 

HARADUL. Guz. Curcuma longa. 

HARAKAT. Ar, Trouble; inconve* 
nience. Under British rule in India, harakat 
na hui, harakat. hui, trouble there has 
been none, blessing bath there been. Bur* 
tow’s Pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. I, p. 11. 

HARx^ KIRI, is from Hara, Japanese^ 
the belly and Kiri, root form of Kiru, 
to put, self immolation oy disembowell¬ 
ing, a mode of self execution adopted 
in Japan. In 1869, when Taki Zenza 
buro was permitted by the Mikado so to 
die, because he had ordered the Europeans 
to be fired upon at Kobe, he wore a dress of 
ceremony, and a Zimbaori coat. He ad* 
vanced to the high altar and prostrated him¬ 
self twice, with his pupil on bis left to act 
as the Kaishaku or beheading friend* He 
was presented with the Waki-za^hi-short 
sword or dirk, 9| inches long, which tho 
victim raised to his head and placed in front 
of himself. He then confessed aloud “ I and I 
lone, unwarrantably gave the order to fire 
on the foreigners at Kobe and again as they 
tried' to escape. For this crime I disem* 
bowel myself and I beg you who are present to 
do me the lionor of witnessing the act.** 
Bowing again, he let his clothes fall to the 
waist, then took the dagger and stabbing 
himself below the waist on the left side he 
drew it slowly across to the right side and 
turning the dirk in tho wound, he gave it a 
slight upward turn. He then drew out the 
dirk, leant forward and stretched out his 
neck. At that moment the Kaishaku sprang 
to his feet, and with one blow severed tho 
head from the body, made a low bow, wiped 
bis sword and retired. The stained dagger 
was then solemnly borne away as proof of 
the execution. The Samurai or^gentlemen 
of the military cl ass,are trained from infancy 
to regard this self execution as an honourable 
form of expiation. In some parts of Japan 
as the victim criminal stretches out his hand 
to take the wooden dagger, the Kaishaku 
strikes off his head. Or a daimio disem* 
bowels himself and cuts his own throat 
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haraquaita. 

Mr. bliphanfc says the knife xised, tinder the 
old system is about 10 inches long, sharp as 
a razor, and made of steel of the highest tem¬ 
per. It is only used to make a slight incision, 
significant of the intention of the victim to 
put an end to himself* His intimate friend 
stands over him with a drawn sword and 
when he commences to make the aforesaid 
incision, the sword descends and the head 
rolls at the feet of his disconsolate family. 
Mr. Milford in Cornh. Mag. Nov. 18Hlh 
Oliphaht I[ p* 147. Manners and Oiistoms of 
the Japanese p. 193. 

HARALXJ. Hind. See Hnrala. 

HARAM. In Arabia, Egypt and Turkey, 
the haram means the female part of the 
family of a Turk, and the word is used to 
avoid the indecorum, in the eyes of a maho- j 
medan, of mentioning his wives or daughters. | 
It is likewise the name for that part of the 
housfe where the females dwell. Mahome- 
dans are so scrupulous to avoid speaking 
personally of their female relations, that 
when obliged to refer to them, they say “ rny 
house is sick,” or ‘‘rny house sends complin 
ments to your house.” The haram in India 
means a purchased woman associating with 
her maker. In Arabia, the haram woman 
Wonld be a slave woman taken in war.— 
"Riches Residence in Koordistan,, Vol T, p. 2. 

HARAM. Hind., according to the Maho- 
medan law, unlawful food such as pork, 
wine, mushrooms, &c., hence Harami, and 
Haramzadah a vicious, wicked, man or beast. 

HARiA-MUK or Grunga bul, Tib. means 
literally place of the Ganges, and is a sa¬ 
cred lake on the mountain of Haramuk in 
Kashmir. It lies under the wildest and 
most lofty peaks of the mountain; Is l^ 
mile long and 2o0 or 300 yards wide, and 
is about 12,000 feet above the level of the 
sea.— Vigne. 

HARAN, the present Karra, a day’s jour¬ 
ney south of Edessa, to which Abraham 
went from Ur of the Chaldees.— Bunsen^ HI, 

464. 

HARAK. See Mesopotamia, 

HARAND, a district in Eastern Belu- 
chistan bordering on the Indus. It i.s one 
of the three eastern sections of Beluehistan. 
See Kelat. 

HARANG of Pangi, Juniperus squamosa, 
the creeping Jiiniper. 

HARAQU AITA is the Arachosia of the 
classics, the country of the Rachos, with 
whom the immigrant Arians came in con¬ 
flict, and who have been turned to the fearful 
Rakshasa of popular hindu belief. Ac¬ 
cording to General Perrier, Arachosia can 
be distinctly shown, by the Greek measnro- 
toents, to have been at the rains of Shahr- 


HARDAUL-LALA. 

Zohak or Clan Robat, between Kilat-i- 
Ghilji and Mokoor.' According to Oh. Ban- 
sen, Haraquati, denominated the fortunate, 
is south of Kabul, and is the Haranwati of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, the Arachosia of 
the classics. It was the ninth settlement 
made by the Arians (verse 13) in a country 
which the Arians conquered and it was here 
that they commenced to inter their dead, 
which the Zind-avesta strictly prohibits as 
being the greatest desecration of the sacred 
earth, another aposl’acy therefore from the 
true faith. Arachotia, mentioned on- the 
coins of the Iiido-Greek rulers, was Canda- 
har.— Bunsen^ lil, pp. 464 to 485. Nd. Fer* 
Tiers Joartu^ p. 323. See Arians, Greeks of 
Asia, Cabnl, pp. 434 to 438. Sudra. 

HARxiOATE or Harauh', the Hara, a 
branch of the Chohan dynasty, are descend¬ 
ed from Anuraja, a son of Visaldeva, or 
more properly of. Manakya rai (Tod, Vol. 
II, p. 454) who in A. D. 6‘J5, founded Sam- 
bhur hence his title of Sambri rao. In 
A. D. 1024 Anuraja took possession of 
Asi or llarisi in Mariana. The Bandi 
branch of this family reckon from rao 
Ratan, who built Ratanpoor, the namo 
of the chief town in 1578 to 1821 in which 
year was Ram Sinh. The Kotah ebrauch 
reckon from Madhu Sink, son of rao Ratan 
in A. D. 1 579 to Kiswar Sinh, Madhu Sinh 
regent>a A. 1). 1819.— Thomas' Frinsep. p. 
249. 

. HARB, an Arab tribe who warred with 
Mahomed. Mahomed is fabled to have re¬ 
suscitated those killed in the war by the 
application of Balsam of Mecca. 

HARB-SIR, a hamlet at Poonah. 

HARBURENNI and other places in Cey¬ 
lon, have numerous rock inscriptions in the 
Pali language from 104 B. C. to twelfth 
century in the Lat to the modern 'J amil cha¬ 
racter* Religion mentioned is buddhisfc. 
Sir Wilmob Horton says, there are thou¬ 
sands of these inscriptions in Ceylon, and 
they exhibit the t)eva Nagai-i in all its tran¬ 
sitions. The inscriptions would appear to 
be much defaced, and little is yet made of 
them.— Vol, V, p. 554. ' 

HARSCHARA, Beng. Vitis quadrangn- 

laris. 

HAR-CUCftlLA, Strychnos colnbrina. 

IIARDAUL-LALA, a chief of Bundel- 
cund, whose spirit^ according to the natives 
of northern India, visited the camp of Lord 
Hastings with cholera in consequence of the 
slai3ghter of cows in the grove where 
the chiefs ashes wereJnterred. Hardaur 
is the name given to the earth mounds, 
on which a flag is placed, raised to avert 
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HARDWARE. 

epidemic disease from the villages of north¬ 
ern India. — Wilsoii. 

HARD WAR, in L. 29^ 57^ 5*^; N. and L. 
78® 9’ 5’* E., is a town in Garhwal on the 
right bank of the Ganges, east of Saharan- 
pnr. The level of the Ganges at Hurdwar 
is 1,024 ft. The Ganges falls rapidly to 
Hurdwar, which is 1,300 miles from the 
mouth. It is a great place of pilgrimage, the 
pilgrims often occupying the valley of the 
Ganges to a length of nine, and a depth of 
two, miles from the village of Doodea past 
Hurdwar and Myapore to Kunkularid Jooa- 
lapore. Its celebrity is owing to the proxi¬ 
mity of the Rikikase gorge, from which 
the Ganges escapes from the Sevalik hills of 
the Himalaya mountains, thirteen miles above 
Hurdvvai'. The greatest assemblies, are called 
Koombh, and occur every 12th year, but there 
are others every sixth and at certain perK)ds 
of the 3 'ear when pilgrims come to drink 
the waters and bathe in the stream. In 1807, 
it was estimated tliat 2,850,1)00 people were 
present at the fair but tbe numbers range 
from 100,000 to 3,000,000. Koombh, also 
koombharie are the names of the great pil¬ 
grim fairs held at Hurdwar every 12th and 
6th year. From Hurdwar, to Rikakasi, a dis¬ 
tance of thirteen miles, the valley of the 
Ganges is covered with dense brushwood, 
and at night the Darloo, or cold wind from 
the mountains, blows down the valley with 
great violence. It blows from the Himalayas 
nightly down the gorge at Hurdwar, and in 
April typhoons arc very frequent. Pilgrims 
come to Hurdwar from all parts of Hind- 
oostan and Bengal, from the Dec<jan, the 
Punjab, from Cashmere, Aifghanistan, Tar¬ 
tary, Thibet and China, some as religious 
devotees, some as worldly tradesmen. For 
miles around the place it is one immense 
encampment. Colonel Yule has seen bud- 
dhist pilgrims at Hurdwar who had crossed 
the Himalaya, from Maha-china, as they 
said, to visit the holy flame of Jawalamukhi 
in the Punjab. In 1829 Gosaeens fought 
their way to the Ganges, and many were 
killed. 

A great attack of epidemic cholera occur¬ 
red at Hurdwar in 1783, when 20,000 people 
died in eight days.— Yide's Cathayy p. 41l!— 


Taylor's Visit, p. 177. 

HARDWARE. 

Isenkramvarer, DAn. Chiiicaglio,' It. 

Yzerkramery, Dut Quincalharia, Foht. 

Clinquallerie, Quincail- Mjeloizohnue towar- 

lerie, Fr. wii, Rus. 

Kurze waaren, Ger. Quinquillp.ria, Sr. 

Lohakam, Guz, Hind. Oarukram, Sw. 


In commerce, goods of every kind made 
frord metal. McCulloch's Oomm, Diet, p, Q27. 


harebm. 

HARDWARIPEORI, or Jndiaii Yellow, 
is the dried deposit precipitated from the 
urine of cows that have been fed, on the 
leaves of the mango (Mangifera indica). It 
consists principally of magnesia and “pur- 
reic acid,” as it has been called by Sir R. 
Kane. On trenting a solution with weak 
muriatic acid, after evaporation, yellow scaly 
crystals of pnrreic acid are obtained. Hard- 
wari peori is usually met with in the bazaars 
in lumps, Wilayiti peori” is chrome yellow, 
in lumps (chromate of lead). Hardwari 
indicates the locality wliore it is obtained. 
A dye made of the Harsinggar is sold under 
the same name.— Dowell. Hand Book, Econ» 
Prod. Pnnjah p. 195. 

HARDWICKIA IHNATA, Boxh. ; W. 

Caraichu. Can. I Epo. Tel 

Aiijuu. Mahu. I Naraepe. „ 

Acha or Atiimaram. Tam, | Nar yopa. „ 

This large leguminous tree grows in the 
forests of the Godavery; in the NallaMallai, 
on tlie mountains of the Coromandel coast, 
in some parts of Khandeish, and in the 
Padshapoor jungles, in the Guzellintty pRss, 
common in Lulling pass between MalHgaum 
and Dhoolea and on the hills of the Sone 
valley. It is a most elegant tree, tall and 
erect, with an elongated coma and the 
branches pendulous. On the Godavery, it 
is often hollow in the centre. Yields a timber 
of an excellent quality for beams and a 
variety of uses. The wood is red or dark 
coloured, very hard, very strong and heavy. 
As the s)loots grow up very straight, it is 
also valuable for rafters. The bark yields a 
strong fibre and the people of the island of 
Siva Samudram use it without further pre¬ 
paration. Roxh. Voigt, Mr. Rohde's MSS., 
Hooker's Him. Journ. Vol. I. p 60, W. and A. 
Mr, Latham, Captain Beddome, Dr. Gibson. 

HARDWICK, general, an officer who 
served in India, a distinguished naturalist, 
whose labours were of great value* 

HARE. 

Arneb, Ait.vB. 1 Rzhong, Tibet. 

Arnebeth, Heb. | 

See Lepus. Mammalia. 

HAREEM Arab. A sacred or forbidden 
place where no one should intrude. It often 
denotes tho ladies’ apartments. It also 
means the harm, a captured slave in Arabia, 
in India, a purchased woman. From ancient 
times, leading tho females captive appears 
to have been the sign of complete victory. 
Rajpoot inscriptions often allude to “ a con¬ 
queror beloved by the wives of his conquered 
foe,” and in tlie early parts of .’^cripture the 
same notion is referred to, the mother of 
Sisera, (Judges verse 31.) asks, “ Have they 
not. divided the prey ; to every man a damsel 
or two ?” Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol. L p. 312» 
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HAmifA. 

HAttBIN. Hind. Tetmnthera nionope* 
^la. 

HARENGS. F«. Herrings. 

HAE-EARURI^ Hind. Cicoa disfcicha. 
^Linu. 

HAR GO VINO. A Sikh guru. See 
Goviud, Gum, Sikh. 

HARHAR. Hind. Terminalia ohebnla. 

HAR,-~HAR. A sul>division, or part of 
an estate! In Saugor it means the cultivat¬ 
ed space immediately round a village which 
is quite opposed to the meaning it generally 
bears in the North West, where it is applied 
to the land most distant from the site of the 
villftge, i. e., beyond the Mungha. In Buii- 
dlectiud and some other places, it signifies 
•e tsacb of land, but the term in no way indi- 
'cates separate possession of the tract desig¬ 
nated. Elliot^ Sttpp. Gloss. 

HAR-HAR. Hind. Cleome viscosa. 

HAR KARA, also Umbed’her. Hind. 
Terminalia chebula. 

HARI, also Ishwari. Sans. Aristolochia 
indica. 

HARA, semi-aboriginal tribes of Bengal; 
a servant of the lowest class, a sweeper.— 
Wilson^ Dr W. W. Hunter. See Hadi. 

HART; Hind. Casuarina mnricata Roxh. 
Armeniaca vulgaris or apricot; Aristolochia 
indica ; also Terminalia citrina. 

HARI. A name of Krishna, as an avatar 
•of Vishnu. 

HARI The great harvests are called in 
bindi Rabi and Khurif, or by the villagers 

Hari” and Sawani,” from the names of the 
months in which the crops are ripe. Rabi is 
the spring harvest, kharif the autumn, but it 
is not all land that bears two harvests. Land 
that does so, is called “ dofasli,” and land 
that only bears once, “ ekfasli,” but there 
are certain tracts of country where two or 
oven three harvests are taken off the soil. 
The principal crops of the Rabi are the 
cold weather crops of wheat, barley gram, 
“mattar” (Vicia), lentils, tobacco, linseed, 
“sarshaf” or “ sarson,” “ rai,” &c. The 
kharif sowings are “ Jawar,” bajra (millet), 
maize, rice, “ moth,’^ ‘Snung,’* “ mash,’^ 
and other pulse.s, sugar-cane, and cotton.— 
Rowell Hand Booh. 

HARIALI GRASS. Cynodon dactylon. 
PfiBS. Was introduced into the Persian 
provinces of Pars and Khuzistan, during 
the British expeditions of 1856-57. 

HARIANA, in L., 31 ® 8S» L. 75 ® 40* 
5 5, in the Hoshearpur district, Punjaub, 
about 10 miles N. N. W. of Hoshiarpur. 
1,0§3 feet G. T. T. Dr. Royle mentions that 
the grasses of Hariaiia (Sirsa and Robtiik) 

'—and indeed it is true of the Rakhs generally, 
oonsist of speciee of Panicum, Pennisetijm,, 


HAHI CHANBANAM. 

CenohruB, Cheetaria, Vilfa, Daotylolenitim> 
Cbloris, EleuBine, Achraohne, Poa, Brag* 
rostis and Andropogon, species of Saoohamm, 
and Rottbollia. Besides various grasses, other 
fodders are employed : in one place a clover 
or lucerne, “ Shotal,’* is grown 5 also Sinji, 
but this principally by Europeans for their 
horses and other cattle. Cattle are usually fed 
(besides grass) on bhusa, or as it is called in 
Punjabi “ turi,” the chopped straws of wheat 
and barley, besides which they get “ Karbi,’* 
the dried stalks of jawar (H. sorghum); 
this latter when green and fresh is called 
“ Gharri.” Chopped leaves of the ber ^both 
Z. vulgaris and Z. numnmlaria , called 

mulla,*’ are much used, and aic said to be 
fattening. Dr. Henderson mentions that in 
Shahpnr and one or two other districts, 
turnips are grown very extensively for feed* 
ing cattle during the cold weather and they 
often attain a larger size than in Europe. A 
few of these are used in times of famine for 
food, as the “ markan’* grass, the wild Saw* 
ank, “ Phog»’^ the seed of Calligonum poly¬ 
gonum, is used as human food in the Pnxyab 
in times of famine. Dhaman or anjan (Pen* 
nisetura cenchroides) is considered the best 
grass for cattle, rapidly improving their con¬ 
dition and increasing their produce ip milk, 
Jhang is a scented grass and probably An¬ 
dropogon scheenanthus and the root of A. 
muricatnm forms the Khaskhas used in 
matting tatties and screens for cooling the 
atmosphere .—Powell Hand Booh Econ. Prod, 
Punjab^ pp. 244 and 245. Royle III. Him, 
Botany^ p. 421. Mason''s Teyiasserim. WiU 
liam^s Middle Kingdom, p. 277. Hooher's 
Himalayan Journal^ Yol. II, p. 289. See, 
Food, Graminacero: Grasses : Rushes. 

HARIANA. Edrisi speaks of the people 
of the towns of Banjhir and Hariana, on the 
Banjhir (Panjshir river) as employed in 
mining silver, and those of the latter as no¬ 
torious “ for the violence and wickedness of, 
their character.” The position of this town 
of Panjshir does not seem to be known now, 
though mahomedan coins exist struck at 
that place in the ninth century but the valley 
has retained its character to this day. “ This 
fair scene,’* says Wood, “ is chiefly peopled 
by robbers, whose lawless lives and never 
ending feuds render it an unfit abode for 
honest men.” Hariana is perhaps Paryan, 
at which there are silver mines marked in 
Wood’s survey, Edrisi also speaks of An- 
darab as a town surrounded by gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards, where they stored 
the silver from Panjshir and Hariana town, 
i, 476, seq .—Yule Cathay II, p. 595% 

HARI CHANDANAM. Sans. Tel. Sau* 
talum album. 
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HARINPABI. 

HARI CHANDRa. See Hai*isobandra. 

H ARID AS, the reader or reciter of the 
Ramayaua and preacher of the Kirtan during 
%h^ Ram Naomi. See Yug bya^a. 

HARIDRA. Sans, Curcuma longa, Tur¬ 
meric. 

HARIDWAR. See Naga, 

HARf, jHARIAN. Hind. Prunus Ar- 
meniaca. ^ 

HARI HOLKAR, See Holkar, Mahratta 
Government. 

HARI-KARAPUTRA. See Hindu. 

HARI-HARA, or Hari-Hara putra, a 
name of the hindoo deity Ayeiiar. 

HARIS CHANDRA, a celebrated king of 
great uprightness of the Chandra Vansa, or 
Indo-vansa, or lunar race, that reigned in An- 
tarveda and Kasi, but afterwards in Maga- 
dha (Debar) and Indrapraslitha (Delhi). In 
this dynasty are included the kings of Kasi 
(Benares), the line of Puru and the lino of 
Yadu. 

Atri.Muni. 

Soma.,*.....Lunus, the Moon. 

Duddh.Mercury, married Ha, daugh¬ 

ter of Ikshwaku, the sun. 

Alias or Pururavas. 

Ayu..kings .of Kasi, descended 

from^him. 

Nahusha.„DevanahuHha, Dionysos, Bac¬ 
chus {W(L) j 

Yayati.Father of Puru and Yadu, | 

According to Tod, the following are syn¬ 
chronisms of the Solar and Lunar Races : 

Buddha of the Lunar Race married Ha, 
the sister of Ikshwaku. 

Harischandra, contemporary of Parasu- 
rama of lunar line. 

Sagara, cot. of Tal janga, of Parasurama, 

Ambarisha, cot. of Gadhi, founded Kanouj. 

In the line of Pura occurs Hastin, who 
built Hastinapur, and Vicliitravirya. In the 
hiridu mythology, Indu, Som, Chandra, in 
Sanscrit, mean the moon : hence the lunar 
race is termed the Chandra-vansa, or Indu- 
vansa, or Soraa-vansa, Harischandra is 
fabled to get a son from Varuna, but is re¬ 
quired to offer him to the god, which he 
would not do.— Frinsep'g Indian 
Antiquities. Tod. See Magadba, Mysore, 
Rama, Panda, Surya. 

HARI MANDHAKAMU. Tbl. Cioer 
arietinum.— Linn. 

HARI MIJNG. Benq. Hind. Green-gram, 
Phaseolus mungo. 

HARIN. Panj. Cornus macrophylla, Wall. 

HARIND. Rlcinus commuais, the castor 
oil plant. See Arind. 

HARINGE. Ger. also Haringen. Dor, 
Herrings. 

HARINPADL Convolyulus ^ensis. 


HARM^LA RDTA. 

‘HARIPORE, about 12 miles from the 
Ravi on the eastern bank, is supposed to be 
the Sangala of Alexander^ It is west of 
Pakpatan. 

HARIR. Hind. Terminalia citrina. 

HARITHA, Sapindus detergens \ Saeu- 
minatus. 

HARISCHANDI, a Vaishnava sect of 
hindus, amongst the Dom or sweeper race 
of the western provinces of India. See Hindu. 

HARI SENA, See Inscriptions, p. 384. 

HARISWAMINI, See Inscriptions,Jp. 380, 

HARITA, Sans, Pha.seolus radiatus. 

HARITAKA. Sans. Terminalia chebula,* 
Myrobalan. 

HARITALAKA. Sans, sulplmret of Arae^ 
nic. 

HARITA MANJARI. Tel. Aoalypha 

indica.— Linn* 

HAillVARNA. See Inscriptions, p. 392, 
Hari-Vishnu. 

HARIWA, this country, so named in the 
cuneiform imscriptions, is the Aria of the 
Greeks, the Haroyu of Vendidad, the 
modern Herat.— Bunsen^ III, 481. 

HARJANGI. Hind, Terminalia citrina 
or T. chebnla. 

HARJORA, Hind. Cissns quadrangU'» 
laris. 

HARKA. Can. Harmala ruta. 

HARKADT. Hind, a dye stuff. 

HARKARA' Hind. Pens., a messenger, 
See Inscriptions, p. 388. 

HARKUCH KANTA, Hind, also Har- 
knt. Hind. Syii. of Dilivaria ilicifolia. Juss^ 

HAR-KAT, Harkooch Kanta, Hind, 
Dilivaria ilicifolia. 

HARM. Arab. Literally he did honor, 
hence it means sacred. It is applied to the 
women’s apartments, also to the women cap¬ 
tives and purchased women. The words ha- 
ram, unlawful, hnrmat, chastity, harami and 
haramzadah a wicked person or animal, mo- 
hari’am the first month of the mahomedan 
year, come from this word. See Haram, 
Hareem. 

HARM. Tam. Wood or timber. 

HARMAL, Hind. Peganum harmala. 
HARMALA RUTA. 

Peganum karmala. | Ruta sylvestrls. 

Harka, Can. I Viragu, Tam. 

Xodar, Hind. | Arkalu, TKli. 

Grows plentifully at Lahore, the ruins of 
the old city are covered with this weed and 
Asolepias gigantea. Harmal, in Lahore, 
is looked upon as the plant devoted to the 
pariahs the inferior caste, yet though a 
Sikh or hindoo, would not tonoh Harmal, 
the seeds are in common use among the na¬ 
tives to fumigate the rooms of the wounded. 
The natives fancy that a person suffering 
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HAROYU. 

from any disoliarge, as beemorrhoids, the 
monthly iin wellness, &o., is unclean, and that 
the exhalation proceeding from such person 
may be prejndicial to the wound, therefore 
it is customary on the eutraTice of every 
stranger to strew a few grains of harmal 
upon a charcoal fire. The natives, with 
the exception of Sikhs and hiudOos, use 
these see<is internally against weakness of 
sight and retention of urine.— Honigher- 
gar, p. 2S4. 

H^R'MA.NDUR, a celebrated Sikh tem¬ 
ple at Amratsar. It was destroyed, in 1762, 
by Ahmnd Khan. 

HARMOZIA, this ancient town in a bay 
of the Gulf of Ormuz was subsequently 
called Gambroon hut now Bandar Abbas, 
a sea-port town in the province of Kirmaa 
in a barren country. It is fortified with dou¬ 
ble walls. Bassorah did not. long benefit by 
the fall of Hormuz ; but appt?nr8 to fiave been 
nearly mined during the reign of Nadir 
Shah whose tyr|nny extended its baneful 
influence even to this extremity of the Per¬ 
sian empire; so that in 1750 Mr. Plaisted 
found there nine houses out of ten deserted. 
In the year 1630, there seems to have been 
an English factory at Bassorah, subordinate 
to that at GambrooTi and protected by fir¬ 
mans,— Ousley^s Travels^ Vol. I, p. 155. A 
Journal from Calcutta to Alej^po, p. 11. 
Lond. 1753. Kinnier's (Jeographical Me¬ 
moir, p. 20 \. See Kirmati. 

HARMOZON'J’E. See Kirman. 

HARMUZr. Hind, a deep red eai’th. 

HARN, Mahr. Antilopo cervicapra.— 
Pallas. See Antelope, 

HARNAULI. Hind, Solanum xantho- 
carpum, Ricinus communis, the castor oil 
plant and seed. 

HARNESS, Aba-aha. Malay. 

HARO-BEREZAITI. See Arians. 

HAROON-UR RASHID, a kalif of Bagh- 
dadj thefifthof the Abbassi Khalifa. He came 
to the throne of Bagdad in A. H. 170 = A. D. 
786. At that time the empire of the Khalifa 
was one of the most powerful that ever exist¬ 
ed ; and extended from the confines of India 
and Tartary to the Mediterranean, including 
also all northern jyVica. The reign ofHa- 
roon*ur Rashid waS prosperous and splendid. 
He has been famed for liberality and justice, 
but his bloody cruelties throw an eternal 
stain on his memory. He died at Taos in 
Khorassan after a reign of 22 years. The 
Daoodputra, ]bhe reigning family at Behawal- 
pur, claim to be descended from Haroon-ur- 
xlashid. 

HAROYU. The fifth settlement of the 
Arians was in Haroyu, the Hariva of the 


HARAN. 

cuneiform inscriptions. Its name has no 
connexion with the Arians, but comes from 
the river now called “ Heri,” abounding in 
water* The Greek district Aria comprises the 
larger portion of Segestan, and forms part of 
southern Khorassan. In the Record (vi. 
verse 9,) is mentioned that the fifth best 
land was Haroyu, the pourer out of water, 
hero Ahrimaii created hail and poverty. See 
Arians. 

HARPAETOS. A genus of birds of 
which several species occur in India. H. 
erythroceplialus is common in the Himalaya 
from 3,000 feet upwards. Below that, it is 
replaced by H. oreskios. Jt flies in small 
troops, and is active and vociferous in the 
morning, solitary and quiet, during the heat 
of the day, sitting in the shade. It appears 
larger and hrii^hter than in Nopal and Sikim, 
Darjiling, Sylhet, &c. — Mr. BJytJis Report. 
See Ornithology. Spizaetus nipalensis. 

HARPALIDA. One of the Coleoptera 
of Hong Kong. 

HARP Ail. Polanisia icosaiidra. 
HAHPEGNATHOS Jerd. A new genus 
of ants. Jaws scythe-shaped, pointed and 
finely serrated; head oblong. H. saltator, 
worker, l-6th of an inch long; head long, 
head and abdomen blackish brown, thorax 
and legs rufous.—Length 3-4th of an inch. 
Seen at Tcllicherry and in other parts of 
Malabar, also found in the Mysore couutiy, 
the specific name Saltator is from its 
power of making most sui’prising jumps 
which it does when alarmed or dis¬ 
turbed. It is very pugnacious, and bites, 
and stings very severely. It makes 
its nest under ground, generally about 
the roots of some plant. Its society 
does not consist of many individuals. It 
appears to feed on insects, which it often 
.seizes alive. 

HARRA also Ilarva. Gaz. Hind*. ? 
Myrobalan. 

HARRI. Hind. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 
Linn. 

HARRU. Panj. Cornus macrophvlla. 
Wall. ^ 

HARAN. Is the capital of a Turkish 
pashalik which extends in a north-west di¬ 
rection from the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab 
to the rocks of Merdin, the Baghdad frontier 
towards Constantinople. In an east and 
west line, it stretches from the confines of 
Persia to the banks of the Khabour, which 
separates it from the pashalik of Oivfa; the 
Osrhoene of the Romaii$^ and that part of 
Mesopotamia which contained the Haran of 
Abraham, and the famous Edessa of the 
crusades. 
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HARTAL- 


HASAN- 


HARRAR.^ Hind. Terminalia chebula. 

HARRIMUNG. Hind. Pliaseolus ra- 
diatus. 

HARRIN-HARA. Hind. Amoora ro- 
hifciika. W. ^ A. 

’ HARRIS, General, Lord, wlio comrnandeil 
at the siege and fall of Seringupatani in 
A. D. 1799. 

HARRIS, Lord, son of the first Lord 
Harris, was Governor of Trinidad, tlicn 
Governor of Madras from 1854 to 1859. 
He caused to be made a revaluation o(' the 
lands in North and South Arcot, from whidi 
great advantages resulted to the people and to 
the State. He sent to Northern India, all the 
Madras soldiers .and enabled Lord Clyde 
and Lord Canning to reconquer northern 
India, by dismantling his own presidency of 
both men and guns, Thurlow Company and 
the Crown, p. 32, 33. 

HARRIS. Sir William Cornwallis, an 
officer of the Bombay Engineers, author of a 
work on the Wild Sports of the Cape, and of 
a Mission to Shoa. 

HARRU. Hind. Chenab. Cornus rnac- 
rophylla, dog wood. 

HARSHA. See Inscriptions p. 376, 379, 
380, .386. 

HARSHANA. See Yoga. ' 

HARSHUF. Arab.’ Artichoke. I 

HARSINGHAR. Hind. Nyctanthes I 

arbor tristis. I 


HAR-SULA. Sacrificial pillars arc termed 
Sura or Sula in Sanscrit; which, conjoined 
with Har, the Indian god of war, would be 
Har-aula. The Rajpoot warrior invokes liar 
with his trident (tri-sula) to help him in 
battle, while his battle-shout is mar! inar ! 
Tod, 

HARPOCRATES, the ancient Egyptian 
god Auroj'a or Day-Spring, is often repre¬ 
sented, seated on the lotus 

HARPODON ^ genus of fishes of the 

Fam. 5.—Scop<-lida3. 

First Group.—S aurina. 

Qen. 9 Saurus, 5 Saurida, 1 Harpodon, 2 Aulopus, 
1 Chlorophthalmus, 22 Scopclus, 1 Scopclosaurus, 
1 Odontostomus. 

SKCOND GRonParalppidina. 

Oen. 3 Paralppia, 1 Sndis. 

Third Group.— Alupidosaurina. 

Gen. 3 Alepidosaurus. 

HART. Ill .Cairo, a quarter of the town, 
each occupied by separate races, as Hart-ul- 
Kopt, the Coptic quarter, Hart-ul Yahood the 
Jewish quarter, Hart-ul-Suggion the Water 
Carriers’ quarter. 

HARTAL. Hind. Yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic, orpiment. Two varieties occur; the 
“ bartal-i-wilayiti” and hartal-warki,” the 
so called from its beautiful glittering 
lamlllor texture j varieties of hartahi-warki 


are called bartal pili and gulabi.— FowelVa 
Handbook Econ. Frod. Punjab, p. 68. 

JIARTIGHSEA, 8p. in Java yields a fruit 
used as garlic. The Cedar of New Zealand 
is Hartiglisea spectabili.'^ the “ Kohekohe” or 
New Zealand cedar, and is a good timber 
tree. 

HAR 1'H, Hind, a Persian wheel. 

HART’S EAR. 

TiiBaii-uB-sanr, Ar. Cacalia kleinia, Lat, 

Oleaudcr leaved ca- Gowzaban, PsRS. 

calia, Kxg. Yen iiuiii naku, TaM 

Gowzaban, Guz. Hond Yenuapa ualika, Tel 

These leaves resemble the tongue of the 
coAV (hence its Asiatic name), the stalks are 
prickly, find covei’ed with wliite spots. 
While fresli, the leaves have a strong smell 
like hemlock, and aro given by native 
practitioners iu the form of decoction in 
rheiimnlism, syphilis, leprosy, and in all 
other cases in which sarsaparilla is usuallyem* 
ployed by European physicians. It is brought 
to Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and is 
procurable throughout In^ia in most native 
druggist’s shops.— Faulkner. 

HARUKEE. Biong. Echites maorophylla, 
HARUNTUTIA. Hind. Agathotes, sp. 
Colohiciim sp. 

HALIUT and Marut, in mahomedan be¬ 
lief, are two angels, imprisoned, till the day of 
judgment, in a well iu Babylon for liaving, 
when in the Jlesh, committed sins which 
they denounced in mankind. 

HARVESIk In Persia, there are two 
harvests iu a year. The seifee or summer 
crop, sown in summer and reaped in the end 
of autumn, consists of rice, cotton, ^oorat-i* 
bellall, maize and zoorat-i-danareeza, great 
millet, Holcus sorguin ; aryen or allum, small 
millet, paiinicum italicum ; nokhood, cider 
a.rietinura, known in India as channa or 
Bengal gram—adas (lentils)—mashek, a 
small vetch, pLnscolus radi^tus ; besnjeer 
or renatoo the castor oil plant, palma christi 
— rooujed (sesamum) and some garden vege¬ 
tables, 

ITARWAN. Hind. Tamarix dioioa. 

HARWUN. Hind, a pulse, equal to 
rawan and raonjgi. 

HASA. See’Kooch. 

HASALBAN ACHSIR. Arab. Rosma¬ 
rinus officinalis. 

HASALE. Hnssulleeru, Karn one of the 
supposed aboriginal tribes of Mysore, found 
in the hill districts of Nagnr, pi operly wood¬ 
men, but serving as agricultural labourers. 

HASAN and Husain, sons of AH, by bis 
wife Fatimab, daughter of Mahomed. After 
Ali’s murder by the contrivance ofYezid 
son of Moawiah, Hasan and Hussaiii 
Shawn and went to reside at Medina. Ho* 
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HASSAN. 

jsatt Tvas poisoned tbore by an emissary of 
Iho kalipli, and several years afterwards on 
the 10th of tlie moltarrnm A. H. 4t>, Husain 
•was murdered at Kirbila, his eldest son 
Zain-ul-abidin alone escapintjf, and it. is these 
events that are commemorated by the cere¬ 
monies of the first ten days of the mohar- 
ram. See Alla wa, Barak, Khalifa Moliarram, 
Marsiah, Tabnt. 

HASANIYUSUF. Hind. Diatomaccfle. 

HASAHU. Can. Plmseolus radiatus. 
Asariim EaTf)p8Bnm.— Linn. 

HASELKRAUT. Gk«. Asarabacea. 

HASKLNUSSE. Ger. Hnzel nut. 

HASHA. HnsD. Tamarlx divMca. 

HASHIM-BIN-HAKIM, born at Gaza 
(Hear Merv, is known .as MokHima, or the 
. veiled prophet of Khoivjssan, hecanse he was 
one-eyed, deformed in feature and bald, and 
concealed his features. He claimed to be 
the deity ; ids most numerous converis were 
near Samarcand and Bokliara. He was 
joined by hordes from Turkestan. He had 
a hundred of the loveliest- women of Trau- 
sexiaua. About the year Ififi Hijera he des¬ 
troyed himself. 

HASHISH. Au. tender tops of Cannabis 
sativa after floweriiig, the bliMiitr, of Iiulia 
and Persia, and Fasukli of BM’ba]*y. The 
Hottentots use it, and even the Siberians, 
we are told, inroxlente themselves by the 
vapour of the seed th.*o\vn upon red-hot 
stones as the Scytiiian^ of old did. Egypt | 
surpasse.s .all other nations in tlm variety «'f | 
compoands into wliieli this ikscinating drug 
enters,— Burton's Filgriruaje to Meccali, Vol. | 
I, p, C'l. 

* HASHMEB maund equal to sixteen 
Tabroez maunds of 7^ lbs. each, or about 116 
lbs. English. 

HASHU. See Karen, p. 466. 

HASI-liUBAN. Beng. Bonjamin. 

HASJORA. Beng. Vitis quadraugularis. i 
^Wall. 

HASORA, a district, town, and river, in 
Cetttral Asia, the town is 7,1 ‘JS foot above the 
Bea and is on the banks of the river which 
runs north wards to the Indus. Latham s.a.ys, 
Has ora or Ddiungari, a country wc.'^.t Deofcsu, 
and lying to the south of Rongch». I’he peo¬ 
ple speak the Tibetarc Ian guage and Moorcroft 
gives it the name of Dsungari, It is partially 
a Bhot district.—According to Ad Sch- 
lagentwat Hasora, or Astor, or Tsiingor, 
in 86® 12*; 74.® 63’, a fort iu the valley of 
Aster, or Hasora. Level of the Hasora, is 
7,198 foot abovetlie sea, Ad. Sefd.^ Latham. 
See Maryul. " 

HASORA. HfND. Mica. 

HASS A. See Koh-i-nokreb. 

HASSAN. A mountain forming part of 


HASTI, 

Taurus and Zagros, between Diarbeker, 
Palo, and Moosh.. It is no thoroughfare, and 
the people are Entirely independent. The 
Koord race who inhabit all that part are 
called Zaza, which means stuttering, mouth* 
ing, or speaking niuntelligibly and seems id 
be a nickname, Hick's Residence in Koordista/n^ 
Vol. I, p. 376. 

HASSAN DHUP, A hard white clay 
supposed to ho a deposit, containing sulphur, 
from a mineial spring. But it is also a 
medicinal compound. 

HASSAN KEIF. See Kufra. 

HASSAR. Dr. H-uvtwig mentions that, 
in .several fish, the gills communicate with a 
cellnlnr labyrinth containing water, which 
keeps the gills moist, and by this means the 
liassar of Guiana, tlie frog fish of Ceylon and 
the climbing perch of India are able to re¬ 
main out of the water. The Hassar throws 
itself forward by the spring of its tail, and 
can move in this way, nearly as fast as a man 
can actually walk : the pectoral fins of the 
frog fish supported by th(^ bones of its carJ)U8 
perform the office of feet. The climbing 
penffi moves itKolf up trees by means of it* 
ventral fins. Sir R. Schomburgb .also tells 
us that certain species of Dora called by the 
people the .Hassnr, in Guiana are occasional¬ 
ly met with iii siicli numbers in their travels 
that tile negroes fill baskets with them. If 
they lail in finding vvnter, they are said to 
burrow in tlie soft mud, and pass the dry 
season in torpidity like the Jepidosiren.— 
Hartwig. FhJies of (Iviana^ Gosse 122. 

HASS A INI SYJ^ID, descendants of Hus- 
sain sou of Ali. 

HASSEI/riA AR-BOREA, a handsome 
tree nenr Jnmpiniri, in Juva, with flowers 
large, yellowisli-white, in nxillary fascicles, 
the milk obtained fi*om the trunk by incision, 
mixed with honey and reduced with bailing 
w.'itor, is employed as a powerful drastic for 
desirojing the tape-worm; it is however 
apt to produce inflammation of the intestines, 
and in some cases ha.s proved fatal.— Lindley^ 
Flora Medica quoted in Fng. Oijc. 

IIASSKARL, author of the ^ Hortus Bo- 
gorien.sis’ catalogue, with occasional notes 
.and descriptions of new species of the plants 
cultivated in the Govei nment Botanical Gar¬ 
den of Buitenzorg, near Batavia, published 
in Batavia in 1844, also author of an octavo 
volume of descriptions, entitled Plant80 Java- 
nicas rarinres.— Hooker f. et Thompson, 

llAvSTHI. Sans. Elephant. 

HASTI, sent forth three grand branches, 
Ujamida, Deomida, and Poormida. Ujami- 
da*s progeny spread over, all the northern 
parts of India, in the Punjab and across the 
Indus. The period, probably one thousi^iid 
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HASTINaS. HATCHING CHICKENS.IN OVENS* 

six Hundred years beror© Cbrisfc. From Uja- tinned to January 1823. Hasting^s Private 
juida, in the fourth generation, wasBnjaswa, Journal., Vol. I, p. viii. 
who obtained possessions towards the Indus, HASTINGS, WARREN, an eminent ruler 
and whose five sons gave their uamo, Pan- of British India, h© lauded in Calcutta in 
chalica, to the Punjab, or space watered by 1750 as a clerk. Ho attained to the office of 
the five rivers. The oapitJil founded by the the E. I. Coinpatiy’s agent at the council of 
younger brother, Kanipila, was named Kam- Murshedubad, and then became a member 
pilnagara. The descendants ofUjamidaby of tho CalcuMa council. Ho returned to 
his second wife Kesnnee, foumlod the Kusika Britain but was sent to Madras as a member 
kingdom and dynasty, ctdobrated in the of council and in Api’il 1772 was iiotninated 
heroic history of northern India Tod. president of tho Calcutta council . In 1773, 

HASTI KASAKA. Tel. Elcphantopus he entered into a treaty with the vizier of 
scaber. Linn- Elephant gourd. Oude; in 1774, in alliance with the vizier, 

HASTIA, sou ol Bharata, founder of Has- he entered Rohilcnml, defeated tho enemy 
tinapura. and the whole country was then laid waste 

IJASTINAPURA, an ancient city built and its inhabitnnti^ driven aci oss the Ganges, 
by Hastia, a prince of the Lunar dynasty of In 1774, the ne\lv uiombers of his council 
Puru. It was finally ruined by the encroach- colonel Monson, general Clavering and Mr. 
meut of the Ganges, but, till an early part of Francis, arrived, and opposed and changed 
the nineteenth century vestipes were to be all Hastings* measures. In 1 780, heest^blish- 
traced along the river, nearly in a hue with ed a court of justice, called tho Sadr Adalat, 
Delhi, but about sixty miles to the east and of which lie made sir Elijah Impey president, 
forty, miles south of Hat'd war. It was wash- F(»r this Sir E. Impey was recalled and 
ed away in the reign of Nichakra-Neird, one Hastings impr ucljed. Ho, erred gravely 
of the Paridu dynasty. Aimthcr account iti his conduct of Cheyt Singh, rajah of 
describes it as overwhelmed by fo catatdaun Bcinu'cs, in. 1 78 I, in his treatment* of the 
of the Ganges. Tliifs mighty stream, rolling begums of Oudli, which the Court of Di- 
its masses of waters from the glaciers of the rectors i*ectiiied and Hastiiigs sliortly after 
Himalaya, and joined by many auxiliary resigned bis appointment after bolding it 13 
streams, frequejDtly carries dostrnctiou be- years. Ou bis arrival in England, in 1785,he 
fore it. In one night a column thirty feet was well received by the king, queen, and 
in pei pendicular lieigbt bus been known to Court of Dii'Pctoi s, ond was about to be made 
bear away all within its sweep, and to such a peer, when Mr. Lhtb opposed this and only 
an.occurrence the capital of Hasti is said seven days aficr his arj'ival, he was impeach- 
to have owed its ruin, as this city was only cd by Mei=srs B.irice, Pox and Sheridan. His 
forty miles south of ITardwar, where the trial commenced on the IHtli or J5'-h Febru- 
Oanges break.‘=« through the Sewalik moun- ary 1788, in tho prefienco of rho king and 
tains and enters the plains of India. It w^as queen. It prt^ceeded for seven years, and at 
the chief city of the Panchyala, who aided length, after an honorable dofeiujo, on the 
tho Kuru in tlie combat of the five races. 23 April 1795 Hastings was acquitted and 
The modern Delhi (Indrnprestha) is on tho lived till 1818 in whicii year also Sir Phillip 
Jumna .—Tlwinan Trin.<?ep, II, p. 257. Tod's Fi-aue.is, his oppojicnt, died. 

Pajasthan, Vol. I, p. 40. Bunsen iii, 5.34. ^HASTIRETM, see Hasioreth Astarte. 
Wheeler Hist, of India. See Hindu ; Inscrip- HAS fl SUNDI Tkl. literally elephant’s 
tioiis, p 874 ■- Kusambu ; Krishna. 'trunk, Tiarldiurn iTidicnm.— 

HASTINGS ISLAND, about 2 miles in HA'l'. Hind. A periodical market day. 

extent, in lat. 65G’S. long. 116® 24’E.— HATAJORA. Beng. Club moss, Lyco- 

Horshurgh. podium i»ubiicatuin. 

HASTINGS. Frnn(;is, second Earl of HATAPING. Pale Amygclalas com- 

Moira, afterwards created Marquess of Has- 

tings, was appointed to the Government of 1 HA rCFlING CHICKENS IN OVENS. 
British India in the early part of 18J 3, which Tlio method of hatoiiing ddekens in ovens 
post, he held for nine years. He was con- may i)C reckoned among tli’e peculiar arts, 
stituted both Governor General and Com- Pocokc tells us that, in Egypt, the season for 
mander- in-Chief by his own solicitation, it is when the weather is temperate, about 
The East India Company afterwards acknow- February and M:^,rch. In one apartment* 
ledged their sense of his service.s, bestowing they keep a smothering fire of horse-dung 

and ch(»pped straw, to be disposed of in tho 
apartments where thechickeus are batched;^ 
on each side of a gallery are five rooins^ 
about ten feet square, and four Mgb, with 
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on his family two gt'ants or money, m sums 1 
qf60,0001. and 20,0001. respectively. He took 
the field against the Pindari on the 18th 
October 1817 bis Government of India con- 



. HATOSlNa CSIOKMS IN OVENS. 

holes at top. They put the eggs in heaps in 
the lower cells for eight days, laying the 
burning dung and chopped straw along in 
the channel, in the gallery, and turn them 
by movingthe heaps three times a day: they 
then carry them into the upper apartments, 
and, spreading them, so as only to cover the 
floor; and turning them in like manner, they 
put the fire in the channels and within the 
apartments, and open or shut the holes at. top 
ad they find occasion* In two and twenty 
days they begin to Hatch. They leave them in 
the ovens till tliey are perfectly dry,and then 
put them in the gallery, and the people come 
and buy them. If it thunder, great number of 
the eggs miscarry and the chickens hatching, 
thus, often want a claw or H rump, or are 
some way or other imperfect. In Chusan 
a.n immense quantity of ducks are hatched 
by steam. The hatching house is a shed, 
the roof thickly and compactly thatched with 
paddy, the walls plastered over with mud, 
There are a number of straw baskets, thickly 
besmeared with mud, to prevent them from 
igniting, a tile is so. placed, as to form the 
bottom of tho basket, and a lid fits closely 
over the top, a small earthen fire pot being 
placed under eacli basket, the oggs belong¬ 
ing to different folks are put into the ba.skets 
ad soon ns they arrive. The baskets are 
kept closely shut for five days, a uniform 
beat being maintained under the basket by 
means of the before named earthen lire-pot; 
and at the expiration of that period they are 
taken out and oarofully examined, to see if 
they are good or bad ; if tho former they are 
placed in holes, which have been cut in a board 
for their reception ; if the latter they are laid 
aside to be returned to their owners. Before 
the eggs have become cold, they are replaced 
in tlie baskets and kept there for nine or 
ten days $ that is, the eggs remain altoge¬ 
ther in the baskets about a fortnight •r 
fifteen days, the heat of the hatchiug-hou.«e 
ranging from 93* to iOO* : in the middle 
of the shed, broad shelves are placed, on which 
the eggs are laid when taken finally from the 
baskets, being carefully coverial ov(‘r with h 
thickly wadded coverlet, and the little birds 
issue from their fragile domicile in about a 
fortnight or three weeks : the whole prot^ess 
of hatching an egg occupying one month (jr 
five weeks. In the Philiipines, incubation 
is performed by placing* warm paddy husks 
under ^md over the eggs, whicli are deposit¬ 
ed in frames. A canvass covering is 
spread over the husks*, the art is to keep 
up the needful temperature, and one man 
is sufficient to the care gf a large number of 
frames from which he releases the ducklings 
as they are hatched and conveys them in 


little flocks to the water side.— 
I)e8cripiion of the East. Vol. I. p. 260* 
Bowring\<} Philippines^ p. 104, Sirr*8 Chinese 
Vol. I p. 249. 

HATBE-SHOORO. Beng. Triandrium 
Indicum. 

HATH’H. Hind. A hand, a linetil mea* 
sure, a cubit, an Ell. 

HA'rHAJORI. Hind. Martynia dian* 
dra. Lycopodium imbricatum. 

HATH-BURT AN A. A matrimonial cere* 
mony. 

HATHI. Hind. Elephant. Hat’hi 
KHaiia, an elephant shed; an elephant 
battery* 

HATHI-Kl-pUM KA BAL* Duk. Hair 
of elephant’s tail. 

HATHI-SHURU. Beng. Tiaridium 
Indieum, Sclim. 

HAT’H-KUTORAY-WALA* A mohur- 

rum fakeer. 

HATIAN. Hind^ Eriodendron anfrac- 
tnosrn, 1). 0. Hatian ka Glond sum Q-nm of 
Eriodondrou anfractuosum, var. Africanum. 

HATICHUK Anglo-Hind. Cynara 
scolymua. Artichoke. 

HATIF. Ar. A mystic voice* 

HATI-KANA. Beng. Clerodendron has- 
tatum. 

HATIM TAI. a generous monarch of 
Arabia who lived about a century bofore Ma¬ 
homed. In all mahomedari countries he is 
quoted as a model of generosity.— Palgrave, 

HATMUL. Hind* Agathotes 
HATS., 

Hoe(l(3i), Dut. I Tudung, Chapeyau, Malay, 

Cliapoaux, Fr. Tapiyo, „ 

Hate, Ger. Kulla, Pebs* 

Topi, Guz. Hind. Tam' Sohlopii, Rus, 

Tel. Sombroroa, Sp. 

Cappelli, It. 

The hats worn by different races as 
coverings to their heads. The mahomedans 
of Arabia, Persia, and India wear turbans. 
McOnl/och's Gum.mercia} Eictiotiary, p. 628. 

HATTI. Mahr. An encampment. 

HATTIAH. An island at the mouth of 
the, Megna. 

HAT It SHURA. Beng. Heliotropium 
indicum 

HAUBER. Hind. Fruits of Cnpressua 
sempervireiis also of Jnniperns communis. 

HAUD and Ud of Garcias, Eagle wood. ' 

HAUDIGA. Can ? A Mysore wood used 
for furniturepolishes and turns well. 

HAUG. Dr Martin, a learned Saftscrit and 
Zend scholar who devoted many years to 
the study of the Vendidad or Code of the 
Fire worshippers of Iran, author of Essays 
on the Sacred language, writings and religion 
of the Parseee, Bombay 1862. 
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. HAVELOOE. 

HAULBER. Hind. JuniperUB commu- 
tiis. 

HAHT-BRIOIT. A districi producing 
Claret. 

• haute: Ger. Hides. • 

HA VANG A. Maleal. Cassia lignea. 

HAVELOCK, Henry, K. C. B:, born 
at Bishop Wearmoutb, a suburb of Sunder¬ 
land in 1705, and at the age of twenty 
was posted to a second Lieutenancy in 
the 95th Foot or Kifle Brigade. He ex¬ 
changed shortly afterwards to the Idth 
Foot, and cnibai'ked in the * General Kyd’ 
in January 1823, lor India, whither his two 
brotbei s one in the 4th Dragoons and the 
other in the 16 th Lancers were serving. He 
was diminutive iu stature but well built, with 
a noble expanse of forehead, an eagle eye, 
a countenance remarkably comely, which 
exhibited that union of intellect and i 
energy which never fails to command de¬ 
ference. Such in physique was the future 
saviour of India, in morals he was a blame¬ 
less gentleman. Shortly after ho reached 
India the first Burmese war broke out, and 
thither Havelock proceeded as I>eputy 
Assistant Adjutant General. He had, whilst 
in Calcutta and stationed in the fort, been 
accustomed to have prayer meetings among 
the so disposed of bis regiment, He 
subsequently published his Burmese ex¬ 
periences ill a book called ‘ Campaigns 
in Ava,’ On the 9th of February 1829, 
be was married to Hannah Shepherd 
the youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Marshman: when a bachelor he had deter¬ 
mined to devote a tenth of his income to 
objects of piety and benevolence, and on his 
marriage he resolved to, and did adhere to 
tln^same rule. He obtained his Company 
in 1838. Havelock formed one of the ‘ Gar¬ 
rison ’ shut up in Jallalabad, which witne.sa- 
ed the arrival of Dr. Brydon the only man 
who escaped that passage of fire and slaugh¬ 
ter; the daring attack on Akbar Khan in 
which he took a prominent part is attributed 
to Havelock’s suggestion. Associated with 
him was Capt. Broadfoot of the Madras 
Army, whom Havelock justly looked upon 
as one of the greatest .soldiers of his time. 
Havelock was in his forty-eighth year 
and * twenty-eighth of his service, when 
he obtained his regimental majority ; and the 
Command-in-Qhief having been bestowed 
on Lord Gough, Havelock became Persian 
Interpreter on the Staff’ In the short 
Gwalior campaign and the battles of 
Punniar and Maharajpore, he was present. 
Just after the Gwalior campaign the 
first gpirib of mutiny amongst the Bengal 
sepoys showed itself The 64th became lyiruly. 


HAVELGOE. 

‘ It is believed * writes Havelock * that thirty* 
nine of the 64th mutineers are capitally 
sentenced : at least tVie course of their trials 
justified this expectation. They ought all 
to bo executed.’ They were not, and thus 
so far back, commenced that contempt for 
Government in the sepoy mind which end¬ 
ed in .so much blood si led in 1857. In the 
fir.st Sikh war, Havelock took part on 
H. B. the Gormnander-iii-Chief’s staff, 
and at its conclusion, was appointed Depu* 
ty Adjutant General of tiio Bombay Army* 
During the tenure of this office the second 
Sikh war broke out. The fatal charge of 
Ramnuggur proved fatal to his brother 
William who was much blamed by some for 
the hasty and it was supposed rash, order 
which led to it: Havelock wrote. 

“ I may well grieve for the lo.ss of the 
brother who was brought up with mein the 
nursery and was nine years my Sehoolfel'* 

I low; bub though it be decided in Bengal 
that the same nets wliich would be lauded 
as heroism in Anglesea, or Joachim Murat 
or Augnsti Cauhneorut, are mere raslinesa 
in William Havelock, 1 cannot quite think 
so; nay strange old man that I am, my 
grief is more than half absorbed in admira¬ 
tion, and I proudly parody the saying of 
the English nobleman and would scarcely 
give my dead brother for any living soldier 
at the three Presidencies.” 

At the commencement of 1857,the Persian 
I war broke out, and for the fir.st time after 
forty-two years of service and in the sixty* 
second of his age he was brought into a 
po.sition which afforded scope for his great 
military, talents. Lord Klphinstone dis¬ 
patched a telegram to General Anson re¬ 
questing Havelock might be nominated to 
the command of a division. Havelock ac¬ 
cepted the app()iniment with alacrity. At 
Havelock’s recorninenilation, Outram the 
Bayard of India, was nominated Comman¬ 
der-in-Chief — while Havelock was giv¬ 
ing hi.s Opinion that Outram was the fittest 
man to command tlie expedition, Outram 
WHS pre.ssing Lord Klphinstone opply for 
Havelock’s services, and this mutually un¬ 
known to each other. When the mutiny and 
rebellion of 1857 occurred, H;Avelock sug- 
ge.sted the formation of a moveable column 
at Allahabad which wasin^mediately formed, 
and among the troops w-ere Neills Madras 
Fusiliers, or as they were afterwards so well 
called ‘ The Blue Caps.’ From this time, 
he commanded in many battles, on the Mth 
July 1857, at Futtelipore, on the loth he 
fought at Aong, on the 16th he fought 
and took Cawnpore. Hia dast great effort 
was the first relief of Lucknow, on the 25th 
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HATELOCK. 

September 1857. The second relief of Luc^ 
know was effected by Sir Colin Campbell 
on the 17tb Nov’ember 1857-* Sir C. Camp¬ 
bell bad arrived in India, and the Govern¬ 
ment bad superseded Havelock putting 
Outran! in command of the force in Oudb, 
but that nnble soldier refused to sup¬ 
plant bis brave comrade, preferring rather | 
to act under him than deprive inm of 
his well earned right to relieve Lucknow, 
the two togebher advancing in spite of an 
almost fatal opposition, effeciiod the relief, 
the ‘ Blue Caps ’ ebarged the Clmr 
Bagh bridge, but as it became every Tnomeiit 
more apparent that Maude’s two guns would 
not be able to silence the superior Artillery 
pfthe enemy in their front. Almost everyman 
at theVn was either killed, or wounded when 
General Neill who commanded tlie 1st bri¬ 
gade in Sir James Outram’s absence allowed 
a charge, and the 1st Madras Fusiliers were 
ordered to advance. Lieutenant Arnold a 
young officer ever conspicuous even among 
the daring spirits of that noble regiment 
bad been impatiently watching for the sig¬ 
nal. At the first word and without waiting 
for the regiruent to rise and form, he dashed 
on tp the bridge wir.h some ten of his men. 
Arnold him.self fell, shot through both legs 
and his devoted followers were swept down 
almost to a man. Lieut. Havelock the 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant General alone 
remained on the bridge, the mark for a hun¬ 
dred bullet ,the Fusiliers animated and nobly 
led by their regimeuial officcr.s, dashed for¬ 
ward with a cheer, wir,bout giving the enemy 
time to reload, advanced over the prostrate 
bodies of their comrades and rushing on the 
guns amidst a storm of bullets wrcvsted them 
from the enemy and bMyonetted the gunners. 
It was a second Lodi!! Poor Arnold died 
** At leugrh” writes the General we fouijd 
ourselves at the gates of the Re.^idency 
and entered in tho dark in trium»)h.” 

The rnomenl. he entered. Ills command 
ceased and Sir James Outram became the 
chief. Havelock’s career was finished, he 
had not yet heard what his country thought 
of him, and what rewards she had in store 
for her faithful son ; lie himself was satistied 
in the consciousness of duty poidbntieil to 
his God and nation. IL; had succeeded in 
enrolling his name in the imperishahle scroll 
of Britain’s heroes. 

Havelock fell sick and fi*om the first seems 
to have had a presentiment that it was bis 
last illness. He died in perfect peace and 
hope, a sublime picture! attended by his 
well loved Aide-de-Camp Hargood of the 
Fusiliers, and his heroic son, , Calling the 
latter to him he said ‘ I die happy and con- 
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tented.* ‘Sea how a Christian can die.*. 
And when Outram came to visit his dying 
comrade he said—‘ I have forty years so 
ruled my life, that when dea/th came I 
might face it without fear.* Thus passed 
away, pure and spotless as a knight of old, 
a soldier, a cliristian and a hero. 

HAVER. Dut. Havre. Dan. Oats. 

HAVILDAR, in the Indian armies of 
Britain, a uon-cornmis.sioned officer of native 
soldiers ofiual to a sergeant. 

HAVUN. A yellow colored and strong 
wood of the Sjuithal jungle.** for about forty 
miles from Raneebalial to Hasdiha, but 
scarce. It is used for building purposes by 
the natives and also for cart wheels .—Cah 
Engineers^ JoiirnaUJuly 1860. 

HAWAII or Hawa, of the Arabs, the 
mother of fife, the Eve of tho Bible, the 
mother of all living, the mother of the human 
race, and recognised under different names in 
all cosmogonies. The Eve of Mosaic history, 
is the Astarte of tlie Assyrians; I,sis nursing 
Horns of the Figyptians; the Demeter and 
the Aphrodyte of the Greeks and the Scy¬ 
thian Freya . The Eve of Genesis, the 
Hawa or Havvah of the Arab and 
mahomodan generally, Baltis, in Byblius 
called Beuth or Behuth. i. e. void of Genesis, 
i.s identical with spac.e and means the mo¬ 
ther’s womb, the primeval mother,—the fun- 
daraental idea being the im.Jher or source of 
life, which is the meaning of Havvah the 
Eve of Genesis. The tomb of Eve is pointed 
out in .several places. Mec.voa is bounded on 
the east, by a hill called Ahn-Kubays, and 
according to niuty mahomeHhiiis, Adam with 
his wife and si)n Sotb lie buried there. Also 
at less than a mile from ihe Medina gate of 
Jeddah, is a tomb said to be of our common 
mot.fmr Eve, is surmounted by a cupola and 
surrounded by vvaiis, inclosing a pretty 
cemetery, in which many of lier children lie 
firound her. Bansens Egypt, fl:xniilt07i 
Sinai,, Hedjaz and Soudan p. See Abu 
Kuhays ; Adam ; Baltis, Mount Ararat. 

IIAWAZAD. Hind. Pers. Wind lodged, of 
corn literally, struck by the wind. 

HAWAII, Hind, of Kuhab, completed, 
from harawar, level land. 

n\WELI or Ha will, the tract of 
country adjacent to a capital town and ori¬ 
ginal Iv annexed to it. 

HINDOO HAWKERS. Yaiira wauloo. 
Tliese people follow any occupation not in¬ 
volving manuvil labor, writers, painters. 

HAWKS and kites are very numerous 
in the Bast Indies. Astur trivirgalus, Temm^ 
the Goshawk inhabits the hilly pai’ta of 
Neparul, India and the Malay countries. 
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Another Indian speoies, A. palumbarius is a 
native of Europe and Asia, but in India 
is confined to the Sah-Himalaya. 
Among the hawks, the Kestrel will 
occasionally be observed in extraordinary 
abundance", and Harriers (Circus) are often 
seen beating over the open ground. In 
Lower Bengal, kites quit Calcutta and neigh¬ 
bourhood during the rains and return in the 
cold weather. It is supposed that they go to 
to the N. East. The kestrel, baza and Indnan 
hobby are most frequent in Bengal during 
the rains, audio the rains, the Adjutant bird 
visits Calcutta and leaves in the cold weather. 
Dr. G. Buiafc has given ,a highly graphic 
sketch of a curious oruithological incident 
observed annually in the island of Bombay. 
On the approach of the monsoon, nearly all 
the kites, hawks, vultures, and other carrion- 
birds disappear from the seacoast, while the 
crows begin to build their nests and hatch 
their young just at the season that seems 
most unsuitable for incubation, when the 
eggs are often shaken out, or the nests them¬ 
selves are destroyed by the stnVm, and the 
poor birds are exposed, in tlm perrormainjo 
of their parental duties, to all the violenee 
and inclemency of rain and tempest. At 
the instigation of a sure and unerring ins¬ 
tinct, the carnivorous birds, as the rains ap¬ 
proach, withdraw iheinsolves from a climate 
unsuitable to the habits of their young, 
betaking themselves to the coraf>aratively 
dry air of the Dukliun, where they nestle 
and bring ferth in comfort, and find food 
and shelter for ilieir little ones. The scenes 
connected with thivS, which follow the con¬ 
clusion of the rains, are curious enough. 
While the mahomedaus bury, and the 
hindiishurn their dead, the Parseerace expose 
their dead in large cylindrical rootless struc¬ 
tures, called Towers of Silence, where 
birds of prey at all times find an abundant 
repast. Their family cares and anxieties 
over for the season, the carrion-birds, which 
had left in May for the Dukliun, return in 
October to Bombay, aiul make at once for 
the usual scenes of their festivities, now 
stored with a three month’s supply of 
untasted food. As they appear in clouds 
approaching from the mainland, the crows, 
unwilling that their dominions should be 
invaded, hasten in flocks to meet them, and 
a battle ensues in the air, loud, fierce, and 
noisy; the fluttering of the wings, the scream¬ 
ing and cawing of the combatants resound¬ 
ing over the island, till the larger birds suc¬ 
ceed, and having gained the victory are 
fiuffered hence-forth to live in peace. In 
Bengal, the nites and braminy kites breed 
chiefly in January and February, and /lisap- 
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pear during the rains. Theadult* Adjutants’ 
make their appearance as soon as tb© rains 
set in, and becoming in fine plumage 
towards the close of the rains, depart at that 
time to breed in the eastern portion of the 
Snndarbuns upon lofty trees, and along the 
eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal upon 
trees au(l rocks. Vultures are permanently 
resident. In Ceylon the hoautiful Peregrine 
falcon, Faloo peregrinus, L?V/7?., is rare, but the 
Kestrel Tiiinuneulus alamiaiius, Briss is 
found almost uuiversjilly ; and the bold and 
daring Goshawk, Astnr trivirgatus Tertm, is 
seen whcj over wild crMgs and precipices afford 
safe breeding places. In the district of 
Anarajapoora, where it is trained for hawk¬ 
ing, it is usual, in lieu of a hood, to darken 
its eyes by means of a silken thread passed 
through .holes in the eyelids. The ignoble 
birds of prey, the Kites, Milvus Govinda, 
Syl'ds, keep close by the shore, and hover 
round the returning boats of the fishermen 
to fea.st on the fry rejected from their nets. 
Aecipiter triuotatus is a beautiful hawk of 
Celclies with elegant rows of large round 
white spots on the tail. Tennents Sketches 
of the Ndhiral History of Ceylon p. 246. 
])r Bnld vn Bornhny Times^ Mr. Blyth Z 
in India Fie^ft. See Eagles. Heronry.' 

HAWKING is a Tartar pastime, and Asia¬ 
tics, are generally addicted to it. In India 
the employment of trained hawks may bo 
traced to an. exceedingly remote antiquity; 
and Mr. Layard found a bas-relief at Khorsa- 
bad, in which there appeared to be a 
falconer bearing a hawk on his wrist. The 
bedouins of Mesopotamia are attached to 
tlie sport, and especially so with reference to 
their larder ; and the Arab race may possibly 
have introduced it, together with the creed of 
Mahomed, among the Malays of the Archi¬ 
pelago. We are not aware that traces of the 
practice of falconry have been remarked 
amongst the monuments of the old Egyptians; 
and ill Africa this kind of .sport is still con¬ 
fined to a few of the mahomedans of the north: 
nor does it appear to have been practised 
among the aboriginal tribes of theNew World. 
Tn Europe the custom seems to have been first, 
distinctly mentioned by authors about the 
fifth century ;—but the garniture of the 
trained hawks would appear to have been un¬ 
known prior to the crusades; in the famous 
Bajeux tapestry for instance, faiqons are 
represented as carried upon the wrist UU** 
hooded. Moreover, it . seems likely that 
trained Ospreys were formerly employed in 
Europe for fishing: witness, as cited by 
Colonel Montague, an Act passed in the 
reign of William and Mary, by which persona 
were prohibited at a certain period of the 
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year from taking any Salmon, Salmon peal, 
or Salmon kind, by hawks, racks, gnng, &o. 
Analagons to “ hawking” is the A^^iatic 
custom of hunting witli the leopard. In 
Hyderabad in the Dekhan, in Hydei-abad in 
Sindh, hawking is largely followed, the 
hawks commonly used are the 

1. The Shahbaz, or hawk-king, a large 
grey goshawk with yellow eyes, cnnght in 
the hills of AtFghanistan and its snrroui’diiig 
regions, brought.-down to the plains and sold, 
when well reclaimed, trained, and in good 
condition, for 51. or 61. The tiercelet or 
male, is, as usual, much smaller than tlie 

, female, and is called Jurnih, in Persian, the i 
active.” Both are uncommonly strong 
and ferocious. They are accounted the 
noblest birds; the Sherbaz (“lion-hawk”) 
or peregrine of Bokhara and tlfe .snowy | 
regions, being all but unknown in Sindh. | 

2. The Bahri Bhairi) or Falco calidus, so i 
celebrated amongst Indian falconers for her j 
boldness and power, and her tiercel, in Sindh, | 
commonly called the Shaiiin, are found in 
some parts of Sind’h. They fly at par- i 
tridges, hares, bustards, curlews, herons and 
the earas; being long-winged hawks or 
birds “of the lure,” they are taught to fly 
high, to “ wait on” the falconer, and to 

make the point.” i 


and black-eyed with yellow^legs, black claws 
and a tail of a cinereous white colour. She 
is a native of Sind, moults during the hot 
months from April to October, and builds 
in ruined wails and old mimosa trees. The 
Laghar'is flown at quHil, partridge, curlew^ 
ba.siard-bustard and hares; the host sport is 
undoubtedly aflbrded by crows, only she is 
addicted to carrying the quarry, and is very 
likely to be killed by her angry enemies. 

Luggiir (Laghai ) female. Native of Scinde, a 
Juggur (Jaghar) male. large sparrow hawk,with 
dark eye, trained for the 
season, and then let loose. 

Baz (Shahbaz) female. Native of Khorasan, 
Zorni (Jurrah) male. goolab (yellow) eye; a 
noble bird. 


Churgh, female. 
Churghela (Charghlo) 
male. 


Bashu (Bashah) female. 
Bisheen Baslun) male. 

Bahree (Bahri) female. 
Bahree-buche^ (Shahin) 
male. 

Kobe, female. 

Koilieela, male. 

Toorurateo, female, 
Cliatway (Chatua) male. 


Native of Cuthee, 
black-eyed ; fastens on 
the antelope, arid kills 
the “ tuloor” a kind of 
florikin. 

Native of Khorasail, 
goolab eye, small. 

Natives of Soinde, 
found near the Indus, 
and not prized 

Also called Shaheon, 
natives of Scinde, blawsk- 
eyed. 

Natives of Scinde, 
blaek-eyee; let loose 
after the peasori. 


3. The Bashah, a kind of sparrow-hawk, 
fl.nd her mate the Baf^hin, a small, short- 
winged, low-flying bird with yellow eyes and 
dark plumage in her first year, which after¬ 
wards changes to a light ash cidour, marked 
with large grey bars, are very much valued 
on account of the rapid way in which 
they fill the pot, especially with partridges. 
As they remain in Sind during the cold 
weather, and retire in summer to the hills 
around, those trained are “ passage hawks,” 
or “ birds of the year *,” their low price, 8r. 
or 10s., makes it scarcely worth while to 
mew them, so they are let loose when the 
moulting season commences. 

4. The Shikrah and h^r tiercel the Chipak 
are the common EugU.sli sparrow-hawks. 
They are fiown at partridges, and by their 
swiftness and agility afford tolerable sport. 
At the same time they are opprobriouslj 
called “ dog-birds” by the falconer on ac¬ 
count of their ignoble quslitie.s, their want 
of staunchness and their habit of carrying the 
game, carrying being the technical word for 
flying away with the wounded bird. They 
may be bought ready trained, in most parts 
of Sind, for a shilling or two. 

5. The Laghar, or hobby and her mate 
the Jaghar. This is the only long-winged 
hawk generally used in Sindh; she is large, 


Shikrah, female. Natives of Scinde; 

Chipak, male. goolab eye. 

“ Basliin” is a feminine form ofBcishah, and 
yet popularly applied to the tiercel, or male 
bird. 

The Bahri is a noble bird, as every Indian 
falconer knows. Some erroneously consider 
it a variety of the jer-falcon. 

I In Sind, the word Shahiii is improperly 
applied to the tiercel’ of the Bahri. The 
i best authorities believe it to be synonymous 
I with Kohi (Kohee), a kind of jer, or Bar¬ 
bary falcon. The old falconers of Britain 
like [the Orientals, had different names for 
the birds of the different sexes. 

The Scindian, like the English sparrow- 
hawk, preys entirely upon birds. She flies 
exactly like the goshawk,—low, and fre¬ 
quently takes advantage of a shelter to fall 
unexpectedly upon her quarry.— Burton*8 
Falconry^ Valley of the Indus, p, from 13 to 
IG, 

The Deer numerous on the banks of the 
Oxusj^near Said, of which “ a splendid pair 
of antlers” were procured }>y Lieut. Wood, 
are probably of the Maral species. Moor- 
croft also notices theip, and enumerates 
lions and tigers among the animals of that 
neighbourhood j the lion being similar to 
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t1ia| bf Giizerafc. According to Biirtics ilie 
tigefa of Bokhara are small. Z. in ItuVian 
Fields l^iirton*8 Falconry Valley of the Indus, 
t). 16 to 20* See Falconry, 

HAWLOOL, in lat. 25 ® 40’ N. long. 52 ® 
27’ B., a small island on the south side of 
the Persian Gulf.— Horshtrgh, 

HAWIZA# See Klmzistan, Kerkha. 
HAWULBAOH, is ^,976 feet above the 
sea. 

HAY. 


Bovi, 

Hot. 

Foiii, 

Hew, 

Fit. 

(Jkh. 

Ghana, 

Ghz. 

Bukha Ghana, 

Hind. 


Fiewo, It. 

Fcen unlj kAT. 

11 (‘no, Sr. 

Wolancla pillil, Tam. 

Enda pachika, 'i’EL. 


and dried for the 


Any kind of grass, cut 
food of horses, cattle, Ac,— McGnltoch. Faulk- 


uar. 

HAWZKN, or Aonissiennc, the capital 
of 1 tarn mat in Abyssinia. | 

HAY, lioid Artliur, author of several 
contributions on the Botany and natural 
liistory of Itidla. 

HAYCOCK, NORTH SOUTH. Ts- 
lands in the China Sea, in lat. ]/ ’ N., 
long. 107 ^ d 1’ K. off great Naiuaa island.— 
JIuTiiluryh, 

HAY SAFFRON, Crocus sativus. 

HAYWARD, George W. a scientiHc ex¬ 
plorer who was endeavouring to explore the 
Pamir steppes and the country north of! 
Peshawur, in the intere.st of tlie Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society of London, He was mur¬ 
dered in A. D. 1870, in Chitral, by Alir AVali, 
tlte nephew (sister’s son) of Aman Alalik, 
cl)iefof Chitnih the Vialley North of Swat and 
Bajour and West of Gilghit. The Kashmir 
anthoritmsurged him repeatedly to abandon 
tl)e e.>ipedition in wlticdi his life would not be 
safe. Mr. Hayward resolved to yiersevere, 
although he was aware that beyoTjd the 
Gilghit frontier the malnuvijja of Kashmir 
would be absolutely unable to protect him. 
Indian Opinion. 

HAZAI also Hofjai. See ]3odo. 

HAZAR. Au. Present, Hence also Uuzur, 
fhe presence ; an addia^ss of royalty, al.so 
jiazrat. Hind, Pers. from a mahomed,an a 
respectful address. 

HAZAR. Ar. Hind. Pkk. present; hence 
Hazari, break hist. 

HAZAR, Pkrs one thousand. 

HAZARA, Shia Affghanswho liveprinci- 
pally in houses. They are said to lend their 
wives to their guests, their numbers are 
given at l,50,0u0 souls. Monsr. Ferrier, 
in his ‘‘Caravan Journeys,” (pp. 194, 2?>7) 
mentions that he fell among the Aimak 
Haeara on the Miirgab liver, and other 
bribes about Dev-Hissar, more to the north 


and east. Their women take Jpart in eVery 
war, manage the hprse^ the swordj and thb 
firelock. Their courage amounts to rash* 
ness, and they sre more dreaded than the 
men for cruelty and fierceness. He hitnself 
saw them under fire in the foremast rank^ 
and it is, and so far as they know, has aU 
ways beePj a national custom. Here we hard 
an intelligible explanation of the Amazons* 
of Alexander, and tho “ female hosts” of 
Namuchi. Except Kangra and Itoshiarptir* 
the Haza^a yinrt rf the Punjab, is the 
only well wooded district of Punjab pro- 
yier, 

Tho Hazara districts between Kabal and 
Bamian are collectively called Bisut, and 
rnallia or tribute is enforced from them by 
the authorities of Kabul. Tin’s fluctuates in 
actual receipt, but tbo registered amount is 
40,000 rupees. 

The Hazara, or Hazarajat, are so called 
from tho innumer,ablo iaifah, or tribes, into 
which they are divided—Ilazar signifying in 
Persian a thous.and. The Hazara occupy the 
whole range of tlie Parapamisus, or the moun¬ 
tains extending between the Hindu Koosh, or 
Caucasus and the city of Herat, to within a 
few days’ march of Kandahar. In appearance^ 
they very much resemble the Ghurka} they 
have the same high cheek-bones, the same 
small eyes, very little beard, and no doubt 
are of Tartar origin. The Ghurka, how¬ 
ever, are Hindus; whilst tlie Hazara are 
shinh mnhomedans. 

The following are the Independent tribes 
dwelling along the outer face of the north¬ 
west Punjab frontier and inhabiting liilla, 
adjoining the frontier of the Hazara Bis- 
tri(jt, 

Hazara District. — Turnouleo, Gukkar, 
Doond and Suttee, Kaghan Syud and other 
tribes of Hazara. 

In an attack by the Feroz Kohi on 
a Hazarah tribe near Singlah, in which M* 
Ferrier was engaged, he says it was a re- 
nuukablc sight to see bravo and energe¬ 
tic Tartar women under fire amongst, and as 
I forward as, the men; they fight also on 
[horse-back, and ride or act under any cir- 
! cnrnstances as well as the other sex. Alore 
than one of them would, I have no doiibt, 
meet any European horseman on more than 
equal terms : tho dexterity with which they 
manage their horse is extraordinary, and 
their courage is not less great—they taka 
part in every war, and the vanquished dread 
their cruelty more than that of the men. 
The wild Hazara tribes, descend from the 
snowy range of the Narawali mountains, fipt 
the purpose of traffic. The Hazat a mouu* 
taineers derive theii» subsistence chiefly fratft 
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ilieir flocks. Their games are manly and 
atliletic they ride, wrestle, and shoot at a, 
mark. The Hazara have a yodelu like the 
Swiss. Ferrier frequently heard it in passing 
through the country. Hazara are easily dis¬ 
tinguished from their Afghan neighbours by 
their Tatar physiognomy, their diminished 
stature and their habiliments, especially their 
close-fitting skull-cap. The chief of the 
Bubak tribe, resides at Karabagh. Amongst 
the Hazara there is a tribe called Berber, like 
the inhabitants of Algeria. Between Herat 
and Kabool, lies the mouiitaiaous country of 
the Hazara, Thejourney between the cities 
has been performed iu 12 days by shah 
Zuman, with a body of horse, and is said to 
be passable for artillery of small calibre. 
Caravans also travel it in summer, but the 
assents and descents of innumerable hills are 
such that it is very fatiguing to the cattle, 
and the roads from Kabool, by Maimuna or 
Candahar, are always preferred. Towards 
Herat, the Hazara are soouee maliomedaiis, 
while those near Kabool are shialis, which 
is a singular reversal, since the people of 
Kabool are of the former, and those of Persia 
of the latter persuasiou. About Khujir 
Ohist, east of Obe and Herat, the Teimuri 
are partially submissive to Herat. In Sir 
A. Barnes time, those near Maimuna, and 
the adjoining states, were plundered by 
them, while the chief of Koondoozchu- 
pao’d^* the country to Yakonbung, over three 
of the passes of Hindoo Koosh, and near 
Bamian. The eastern portion about Bainian, 
and west of the road between Ghuzni and 
Candahar, are subject to Kabool, and pay a 
regular tribute. They are the Hazara of 
Besoot, Dihzungec (in part), Kara Bagh and 
Jughoree. The Kuzzilbash of Cabool have 
orders given on the greater part of this tract 
for their allowances, the people being shiahs, 
but the revenues of Besoot were generally col¬ 
lected by one of the Ameer’s sons. The 
Hazara of Faloda, Hoojuristan, which is west 
of Jughoree, as well ns those of Dih Kooiidi, 
secure independence from their remote pos¬ 
sessions. The whole race is without a head, 
or it might prove very formidable j at pre- ^ 
sent they are driven off in every direction, 
and sold like sheep. At no period did the 
kings of Kabool derive so much revenue from 
them as procured by Dost Mahomed Khan. 
The eastern Hazara are bigoted shiah and 
devotedly attached to the Persian party in 
Afghanistan. 

The Hazara are of Tartar descent, and 
one of their tribes is called Tatar Huzara; 
they live at an elevation of 10,000 feet but 
in their square faces and small eyes they 
resemble Chinese ; they ai’o a simplo-.hearted 
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I people, but Burnes denies that they give 
their wives to their guest, though be states 
that their wives have great influence and 
go unveiled, and are not chaste. 

Immediately on the north of Herat lie^ 
the country of the "soonee Huzara, and a 
portion of the tribe ruled from Killa-i Non, 
the chief of which is an adherent of the 
chief of Herat. This country includes Obe, 
and extends to the Moorgbab. On the last 
invasion of Herat 4,000 Tajik families were 
removed from tlieir seats nearer Herat to the 
more fertile lands east of Punjdeb, on the 
bank of that river. 

At present the Hazara, according to 
Wood (p. 100), do not extend further east 
than the val,Iey of Ghorbuud ; but Leech’s 
report on the Passes shows that they are 
found oil the passes inimedi«ately above 
Parwan, and that they formerly extended 
to the mountains adjoining the Khawak 
Pass, the most eastertly of all. 

The Hazara are not, according to Ferrier, 
the descendants of the old inhabitants of the 
Parapamisus, but are Tartar tribes, first set¬ 
tled in the country by Cheugis Khan, they 
have entirely lost their original language, 
and have adopted an old dialect of the Per¬ 
sian. Their Tartar physiognomy remains, 
however, unchanged, so that it is impossible 
to mistake them. The Hazara mountains are 
on the S. W. of Balkh. The Hazarah are of 
a pure Mongolian type, indicative of their 
Turanian origin. The Hazarah are sliiali 
mahomedans they derive their chief subsist¬ 
ence from their flocks. They are good 
marksmen and also ride and wrestle.— Gal, 
lievieWy No. 64, ji. 438. Masson^s tJournejfs 
Vol. II, p. 29o. Viijne^s yersonal Nan'nil've^ 
p. 167-169. Forritr's Journ, p. 223, 237. 
Vlijne's A personal Narrative p. \VZ to 171. 
Masson's Journeys^ Vol. ii. p. 217, Fapers. 
Bast India {Oahal and Affyhanistan p. from 
155 to 130.) Yule Qaiiiay^ II p. 540. Bd, 
Ferrier Ji/urn. p. 222. See India, Kafir, 
Kavir, Kalmuk, Kazzalbash, Jews, Kabul, 
Inscriptions, Khyber, Koli, Mongal, Punjab. 

HAZARA river is the Aras, the moderu 
name of the ancient Araxes and is the Awerma 
of the Purans. This ancient river is now’ called 
Kum Feroz. It laves the foot of the rock Ista- 
khr. The snowy Ardekan mountains are the 
samo with those which presented so formida¬ 
ble a barrier to Alexander’s progress, and by 
whose slopes hei descended into Persia, in 
his advancje on Persepolis. Towards the 
north of Armenia, runs the Araxes with its 
numerous tributaries. This river which at 
its commencement, owing to its many afflu¬ 
ents, bears the Persian appellation of Hazara, 
springs from the side of the Bin Gol, or 
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mountain of thou8and|Lakes/* about 30 
miles south of Erzerum, and nearly in the 
centre of the space between the eastern and 
western branches of the Euphrates. Its 
course, from its first spring near Jebel 
Seilian, is almost N. E. for about 145 miles 
through Armenia ; when it turns eastward, 
being then near the frontier of Kar^ ; this 
proximity continues for ilO miles. The 
Sources, of the Aras and those of the north 
branch of the Euphrates are about 10 miles 
from one another. According to Pliny (lib. 
v;. c. 9). those sources are in the same 
mountain, and fiOO paces asunder. In 
modern times, the north-eastern districts, 
along the banks of the Araxes, intervening 
between Aderbijaii and Georgia, had been in 
general subject to the sovereigns of Persia. 
— Malcolm's Histonj of Persia Vol. 11. p. 212. 
Journal of the Royal Geo(jrapliical Society Vol. 
VL Part II. j). 2i)0. 

HAZARA CAP, see Kush or Cush. 

HAZARD AN A, Hind. Euphorbia hy- 
pericifolia, E. thyrnifolia. 

HAZAUEA MOGRA. Jasminum sambac. 

HAZARElil, a mahomodaii ceremony. 

HAZAREEBAGH, a small station in L. 
24® L. 85® 54 ’, 1750 feet above the sea and 
about 220 miles from Calcutta, in a district 
of the same name. It is a healthy spot; the 
earth sandy and rocky, presenting a strong | 
contrast to the looiny and alluvial soil of 
Southern Bengal. Tlie country slopes to 
the South, towards Sumb.iilpore, The North 
and East parts of the district are very moun¬ 
tainous, but level, and even depressed towards 
the Malianudy. Between Hazareebagh and 
Paleinow on the East and J ubbulporo on the 
west and thence southwards to Nagporc and 
Oiiaiidah. Central India has, in the East, five 
well marked sub-divisions of scdimentaiy 
rocks with coal bearing strata, the Talcbir, 
Barakur, Ironstone shales, Ranigunj and the 
Pancheb, but at aslioi't distance to the west, , 
there are only a threefold series, the Talehir, | 
Barakur, and the Panehet. All these sue- j 
cessive beds (possibly with tlie exception of 
the Talehir) representing an enormous lapse 
of time, agree in one respect, that they seem 
to be purely fresh-water (fiuviatile or fluvio- 
lacustrine) deposits. The Damoodab, the 
Barakur, the Adjai and the JMore, rivers seem 
at an early period to have formed one gene¬ 
ral estuary,—the basins of the Sone, and 
the Nerbudda. But the Mahanuddy and 
the Godavery,' in all of which extensive 
deposits of coal have been foupd, as yet 
agem to have not been connected.— Mimdtf s 
kikctches in India^ Vol. I. p. 4. 


HAZaR KINIAN, here are no trees to 
be seen, but the ground is very verdant from 
the quantity of water. This spot is called 
^zar Killian, or the thousand .springs. It 
is in Kui’dustan, in the district of Aalan, an 
alpine spot wliere innumemble springs 8tai*t 
from the gronnd.--Rich's Residence in Kqoy- 
distan VoLlp. 262. 

HAZEL NUT. 

Bindik, | Corylua colurna, 


Noisettes Aveileues, Fk. Avellane, Lat. 

Haaehiusse, Gkk. Fetiduk, Pers, 

Finduk, Guz. Hind. Avollaas, Port. 

Nacciuole, areline. It. , Avellanas, Sr, 


The fruit of difieront species of the Coryli or 
hazel trees. The kernels have a mild, fari* 
naeeous oily taste, agreeable to most palates. 

A kind of cliocolate has been prepared from ' 
them; and they liavo been sometimes made 
into bread. They are grown in England, 
France, and Portugal, but chiefly Spain. They 
are also produced abundantly in the Hima¬ 
layas. Hazel nuts ai’e imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf. According to the 
Plnglish Cyclopicdia, the hazel-nut is the 
fruit of the wild bush of Corylus avellana, 
unchanged and unimproved by cultivation. • 

It dilfers from the domesticated varieties 
only in being smaller and ratbei* more 
ha]‘dy.— McCulloch^ Faulkner^ Fug. Cyc vol, 
III. page 61. 

HAZIRAT, in mahoincdan divination, in 
Indin, the flame of a cliarm-wick. 

HAZIE ZAMIN, Hind. Peus. a personal 
bail. 

HAZTZ. Ak. Hind. Berberis lycium. 

[ HaZRAT. Ak. Hind. Peks. An 
honorific appellation, equivalent to lord, 
reverence, Mr. worship ; Lord Jesus, flazrat 
Lsa ; Ihizrat Ali, tlie lord Ali. 

HAZllAT IMAM a town on the south ' 
bank of the Oxus producing good silk. See 
Baljawar. 

HAZREE. Breakfast; literally, the assem¬ 
bly. 

HEAD CLOTHS, COTTON, or Roomals, 
are manufactured in the Madras districts 
they are always in squares of 51 and 6 cubits: 
with lace borders and curo always red .co¬ 
loured, priiited with white spots. Theseare 
worn by hindoos as tnrbands and are valued 
at from 8 Rupees to Rs. 2f)0. 

HEADDRESS. The ’J’urks of Turkey 
and of Egypt wear the turban and the red 
Fez cap. The Jews of Syria, Egypt and 
Persia, wear tlie turban. Many Persians ifi' 
Persia, wear caps. The niahomedans and , 
many hindus of India, use turbans. The 
Chinese story ascribes wing-like appen¬ 
dages to the emperor’s cap. But the wings 
attached to the cap are rather an ancient 
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HEAT. 

Jiinda feature, and are remarkably prc- 
irerved in the state costaroe of the kings of 
Burma and the sultans, of Java, Yule 
Cathay. I. p. lix. 

HEADIE, the Malayala name of a tree iu 
the forests of Canara. It grows from 
eighteen inches t»o two feet in diameter, and 
from thirty to fifty feet high, It yields a close 
grained wood, and is said to be durable; but 
it is rather scarce,— Edyo^ Forests of Malabar 
and Canara. 

HEADLESS TESTACEA. See Charaa- 
cea. Chamidae. 

HE-^-NUN, or Amoy, is an island in the 
Province of Foo-keen, and the city is of the 
third class, situate in Lat. 21® 32 N. Lon. 
118® 6 East, and has a remarkably fine 
harbour and bay, capable of affording safe 
anchorage to one hundred sail, the entrance 
to whioh is through a narrow passage, for¬ 
tified on eitheV side. The population of 
Amoy exceeds 200,000, the greater portion 
of whom are occupied in the coasting trade. 
The city of Amoy is about eight miIo.s in 
circumference, including the outer town or 
city, and north-eastern environs, the outer 
town is separated from the city by a chain of 
rocks, with a paved pass to a ooverod gate¬ 
way, on the summit, and is skirted by the 
outer harbour; Amoy is well fortified, as 
the citadel, which is more than a mile in 
circumference commands the inner town. 
Birr's China and the Chinese. Vvl. I. p. 132-133. 

HEARI, Maui?-, Tenninalia chebula, Betz. 
HEART.LEAVED COCCUfiUS. Eng. 
Cocculus Gordifolius, Z). 0. 

HEAliT LEAVEU-FIG. Ficus cordifo- 
lia, ‘ 

HEART-LEAVEI) MENISPERMUM. 
Menispermum cordifuliurn. 

HEARTH-PEA, Cardiospermum halicacar 

bum. 

HEARTS-EASE/ Viola tricolor, Pansy, 

In gardens oft a beauteous flower there grows, 

By vulgar eyes unnoticed and unseen ; 

In swoot socurity it humbly blows, 

And rears its purple head to dock the green. 

This flower, as Nature’s poet sweetly sings, 

Was once milk white, and Ileart’s-ease was its uamo, 
TiU,wanton Cupid poised liia rosento wings, 

A vestal’s sacred bosom to inflame. 

With treacherous aim the god his arrow drew, 
Which she with icy coldness did repel, 

Rebounding thence with feathery speed it flew, 

Till on this lonely flower, at last, it fell. I 

Hearts-ease no more the wandering shepherd found 
^0 more the nymphs its snowy form possess, 

Its white now changed to purple by bove’s wound, 
Rearts-ease no more,—’Tis Love in idleness. 

• ' Mrs, Sheridan, p. 47^ 

HEAVY OAK, Eng. Quercua iucana. 

HEAT. Poo hgyiug, Burm. The heat in 
Xndia is sometimes very high. • Major 


HEBRADEXDRON GAMBOGIOIDES. 

Sander’s thermometer, on the Forrah^od, 
in 184D, rose to 175® in the sun, a heat 
which enabled him to poach eggs in, the 
burning sand. The mean heat at Bombay 
is 84® at Madras 83®, Calcutta 79®. Delhi 
72®. Terrier Journ. p. 269. See Gun^r 
powder, 

HEATHER, HIMALAYAN. Andro. 
meda fastiyriata. 

HEAVEN. See Swarga Moksha.. 

HEAVENS, the seven, 

HEAVY SPAR or Sulphate of baryta, 
sulfate de baryte, French ; schwefelsaurea 
Baryt (lerman, is more abundant as a mine* 
ral than the Carbonate. The finest specie 
mens liavo been obtained from Dufton in 
Cumberland: Dr. Royle found it on the 
Himalaya, near the Gonvalescent depot at 
Landour.— lUastr. JJimal. Bot. p. xxxiii, 

I Brop. 

HEBALSU. Ca^. The Wild Jack-wood. 

HEBEL, the vanishing, the Abel of the 
Bible. 

HEBENSTREITAa genus of under shrubs 
grown in common garden ground, the 
flowers white. 

HEBER. The passage, a historical term 
connected with the race of Arphaxad,—indi¬ 
cating their passage near the Upper Tigris, 
in a south-westorn direction — Bunsen, See 
Joktan. 

HEBER a bishop and metropolitan of 
India, an eminent writer, was found dead in 
his bath, at Trichinopoly, on the 4tli October 
1833. In liis time, he visited many parts of 
India and consecrated most of tho church 
yards and churches, which led to after ror 
gulation.'?. 

HEBHARUVARU. Karn. A class of 
brahmans in Mysore. 

HEBOLSU. Maiib. Arfcocarpus hirsute, 
Lain. 

HEBRADBNDRON GAMBOOIOIDES, 

Graham. 

Carabogia gutta, Linn. | l^Iangosta morolla Desrouss. 


Assara Rew^aml, An. 

Rong, 

M%lay. 

Hind. Pkks. 

Go. kata, 


Baiuboge treo, Kxci. 

Katii, 

Kaua goraka, 

it 

Rewand Chiiii, G uz. 

» 

Sirah, „ 

Mukki, 

Tam. 


A moderate sized tree of Ceylon from the 
bark of which the gamboge of commerce 
oozes. The genus belongs to the natural 
order ClusiaceDs, and was established by 
Professor Grabam of Edinburgh, for the 
gamboge-tree of Ceylon. The gamboge of 
i commerce is known by the names of Ceylon 
1 and Siam gamboge. ITie gamboge of.SiAni 
j is in cylinders, either solid or hollow, nsnally 
j called pipes: it is supposed to have this foirn^ 
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HEBR4DEND110N GAMBOGIOIDES. 

fi*om being so rolled, or from being poured 
into the hollow of bamboos. According to 
Lieutenant White, in his ‘Visit to Cochin 
China/ in this form it is usually of the best 
quality, but Mr. Peroira has shown that some 
very impure is occasionally in the form of 
pipes. As this pipe-gamboge is usually ex¬ 
ported from Singapore, it has been doubted 
whether it was actually the produce of Siam ; 
but specimens from Mr. G. Swiiiton, which 
were sent to him direct from Siam, when he 
was Chief Secretary to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, as the produce of that country, are 
identical with the best pipe-gamboge of com¬ 
merce. The only infoiuuation respecting its 
preparation is that given to Kcenig by a 
Catholic priest, who officiated as such to his 
co-religionibts of Cochin China, and who 
stated that the inspissated juice obtained 
from breaking the leaves and young shrubs, 
as well as the fragrant lignum aloes, are 
given as a tribute to tlie king of Siam by 
the Christians residing tliore. The tree 
must therefore be common, and probably 
near inhabited places, and therefore very 
likely to be Oxycarpus Cochinchinensis of 
Loureiro (now referred to the genus Garcinia) 
who names it fion\ its acid fruit, and des¬ 
cribes it as cultivated in Cocliin China. 
Specimens of a plant, something similar to 
til is in the form of its leaves, given by Mr. 
]Maleolmson, were oollected by him in Ran¬ 
goon, whioh he thought might be the gam¬ 
boge plants, as it contained a yellow purga¬ 
tive juice in the rind of its fruit. Dr. 
Graham tliink.s that the Siam plant may be 
a nearly allied species of the same genus as 
the Ceylou plant. The Ceylon gamboge is 
u.snally considered inferior; that which 
form.s an article of commerce no doubt is so; 
and we have been informed by one of the 
principal merehants of Ceylon that, hading 
the gamboge tliero very cheap, he had beeii 
induced to purchase and send it to England, 
but had not been able to sell it from its in¬ 
ferior quality. No doubt, however, some of 
very excellent quality is produced in Ceylon 
by the tree which has been called Hebra- 
dendron cambogioides, and Mrs. Colonel 
Walker describes it as “brilliant and exr 
cellent/* and “as good for water-oolour 
drawings as any she ever used.*' Dr. 
Graham ascribes its inferiority to want of 
care in preparing the article for market; 
though it is yet doubtful whether the Ceylon 
gamboge of commerce is all yielded by this 
tree; but Mrs. Walker on one occasion, in 
passing through a forest of these trees, saw 
all of them with the bark cut off in various 
places. Dr. Christison has shown that there 
in slj ljut an identity of composition with 


HEBRADENDRON PIOTORIUM. 

that of Siam; and its medicinal effects are 
precisely the same, as proved in Ceylon by 
Dr. Pitcairn, and by Drs. Graham and 
Christison in Edinburgh. The plant, though 
new named, is far from being new. Dr. 
Graham considers it to bo identical with 
the Carcapuli of Herman, the Cambogiagntta 
of Li linos us, tlie Garcinia morel la of late 
authors, and the Stalagmitis cambogioidefl 
of Moon’s * Catalogue of Ceylon Plants.* 
The last name might have been retained, as 
it was origmally intended for it, bad it not 
been di.scovered by Mr. Brown that the 8pe-» 
cimen.s in the ‘ Baiiksian Herbarium* col¬ 
lected by Koeuig, and from which Murray’s 
character of the genus and specnes was es¬ 
tablished, consist nob of one, but of two dis¬ 
tinct plants, the flowers of Xanthochymua 
ovalifolia being stuck by sealing-wax upon 
a branch of what appears to be this Ceylon 
plant. The genera Stalagmitis and Xan- 
thochymus are therefore one genus, as was 
previously inferred by Cambessodes, who 
has retained for it the former, as the prior 
name. The genus Hebradendron has dioe¬ 
cious flowers, the male having the calyx 
membranaceous, 4-sepalled, persistent; co¬ 
rolla 4-petallod; stamens monadelphous; 
column 4-8ided ; anthers terminal, opening 
by the circumcision of a flat and umbilicate 
terminal lid. The inflorosence of the female 
tree is similar to that of the male, the flower 
white and a little larger, with a gerrain pre^ 
cisely in miniature of the fruit, and 8ur«f 
rounded like it with several (ten ?) abor-» 
tivo stamens. The berry is many (4) celled 
cells 1-seeded, surrounded at the base with 
some free abortivb stamens, crowned by a 
lobed and muricated sessile stigraf^; cotyle¬ 
dons fleshy, united ; radicle central, filiform; 
trees with entire leaves.—Dr. Cliridison, 
See Clusiaceae, Dyes, Gamboge. 

HEBRADENDRON PIOTORIUM OKris^ 
tison, 

Garcinia Pictoria. —■ Roxh, 

A tall tree of the Malabar coast GO ffeet 
high, of a conical shape, and very full of 
branches, The bark is pretty thick, sca¬ 
brous and rampus on the outside, of a dark; 
ferruginous colour, intermixed with many 
yellow specks, and through its substance, 
particularly on the inside, considerable 
masses of gamboge are found. The young 
shoots are somewhat angular, smooth pol¬ 
ished, of a deep green colour. The leaved 
are opposite, short pebioled, oblong, vea* 
tricose, rather acute, entire, smooth bn both 
sides, and of a firm texture, from 3 to 4 
inches long, by or 2 inches broad. The 
calyx consists of two unequal pairs of con¬ 
cave obtuse leaflets, permanent. Petals 4, 
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HEBREW. HEDRBA HELIX. 


0val, longer than the calyx. Anthers from 
^10 to 15, oblong, 2-lobed, and seemingly 
fertile. Ovary superior, round, 4-celIed, i 
with one ovule in each, attached to the axis j 
a little above its middle. The berry is the j 
size of a large cherry, oval, smooth, very 
slightly marked with four lobes, crowned 
with the sessile 4-lobed verrucose perma¬ 
nent stigma. Roxburgh says he received 
frequent samples of the gamboge of this 
tree from a, correspondent at Tellicherry, 
and uniformly found it, even in its crude 
nnrefined state, superior in colour while re¬ 
cent, but not so permanent as that from 
China. The tree grows on tlie highest parts 
of Wynaad in tlie peninsula of India.— 
Lindley Flora Mediea, quoted in Royle*s 
Mateiia Mediea, 

HEBREW is the language of the sacred 
books of the Old Testament and does not 
contain at most above 1,200 roots, the auxi¬ 
liary forms included. Like all Aramaic Ian- 
guages it contains a great number of forms, 
for flexion or composition, thus an x*’ signi¬ 
fies to live, life, alive, a living being. The 
language of Tyre and Siden, was pure old 
Hebrew. Abram was a Hebrew, who spoke 
Aramaic as his mother tongue, but migrated 
from the Trans-Euphrates country and 
adopted the language of Kansan, whose first 
born son was Sidon. 1,400 years after 
Joseph, Kansan was occupied by the Israe¬ 
lite, Edomite and Oanaanite, as separate 
nations. In the Old Testament, (Isaiah xix. 

18,) the language of the Bible is called the 
language of Kanaan, in no instance Hebrew. 
This language is used by the small colony of 
Jews residing in Cochin and its neighbour¬ 
hood, and is their means of acquiring a 
knowledge of their religion. Dr. Pritchard 
makes bis fourth family of tongues, the 
Syro-Arabian languages, which, ho says, 
appear to have been spoken from the very 
earliest times by the various nations who 
inhabited that part of Asia lying to the 
westward of the Tigris. Chevalier Bunsen 
names these, the Semitic stock of languages, 
amongst which he includes those of the 
Hebrews and other tribes of Kanaan or Pa- 
lestino inclusive of the Phenicians:—the 
Aramaic tribes of Aram, Syria, Mesopota¬ 
mia, and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the 
west and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
east; and thirdly, the Arabians, whose lan-^ 
guage is connected, through the Himyari- 
tio, with the Ethiopic, the ancient, now the 
sacred, language of Abyssinia. The Semitic 
of Eichora, from Sliem, is the Syro-Arabian 
of Farrar and Arabic of Leibnitz. 

The Hebrew race, speaking this family of 
languages, ignorant of science, and theocra¬ 


tic., has devoted itself to the expression 
religious instincts and intuitions,—in one 
word to the establishment of monotheism. 
The Semitic has, according to Mr. Farrar, 
three main branches 

Aramaic, divided into two dialects, Sy¬ 
riac and Chaldee. 

Hebrew, with which is connected the 
Carthaginian, Phoenician and Arabic. 

Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, As¬ 
syrian and the Berber dialects are now con¬ 
sidered to have a Semitic character,, by 
CImmpollion, Bunsen (Egyptian) Lassen, 
Eugene Bornouf, Dr. Hincks, Sir H. Raw- 
linson (Assyrian) and Prof. F. Newman 
(Berber.) Essenians were a sect amongst the 
Hebrews who every day saluted the rising 
sun. The Hebrews, in Afghanistan and 
Bombay are called Ban-i-Tsrael.— Bunsen^ i, 
270-271. iv. 419. Oaldivcllf-p. 3. See India. 
Inscriptions, p. 372. Iran, Jews, ICali, 
Sacrifiee, Sanskrit, Serpent. 

HEBRON in Judea was a refuge city, also, 
according to the Jews, the grave of our 
parents is there. See Bait. 

HEBULHU. Mahr. Artocarpus hirsuta. 

HECATE, See Kali. 

HEDDB, Can., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxh, 

HEDDE WOKE, Sinoil, Choecarpuspun- 
gens. 

HEDERA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural other Araliacese, the Ivy family, 
generally trees or shrubs, several genera of 
which, Panax; Dimorphantlius ; Aralia and 
Hedera, occur in India. 

‘J’lie following species are known in the 
Indies. 


acuminata, 

cxaltata. 

hoJix. 


I heterophylla. 

jackiana. 

1 racemosa. 


rostrata, 
trifoliata. 
umbel lifera. 


Avbundul and Biridi, plants of Kaghan 
are species of Hedera, Fny. Cyc, WitjhC9 
leones. 

HEDERA EXALTATA, Tlnv. A large 
tree growing in the central province of 
Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 
feet.--Thw. E'ii, FI. Zeyl. p. 132. 

' HEDERA HELIX, The Ivy: Common 
Ivy: 


Lablab, An. 

Kussiis, „ 

Harbambal of Jhelu^i. 
Arbapibal „ 

Karmora of Kaghan. 
Mandia „ 

Brumbinim of Beas. 


Dakari Beas. 

Parwatti, Tuans Indus. 
Kural of Chenaub. 

Kuril of Ravi. 

Kariir a 

Karbaru of Sutlej. 
Kaniuru m 


The ivy is a common plant all over Eu¬ 
rope, clinging to trees and walls. It 1ms a 
climbing stem with root-like fibres ; leaves 
coriaceous, smooth, shining. It is found 
commonly wild in England, and is dispersed 
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Mmam. 

throdgh many distant parts of the Old Worlds 
lying between the Canaries and Europe on 
the weal-/, and the northern parts of China 
on the east. In the Canaries it acquires its 
largest sisse, being what is called in English 
gardens, the Irish or Giant Ivy< which 
grows so much faster than the European 
form. In the north of India, and indeed 
occasionally in Italy, the berries, instead of 
being black as in Britain are bright yellow, 
and it is supposed that this is more particu¬ 
larly the Hedera of the Roman poets. The 
flowers are yellowish and appear late in the 
season, and, in consequence, are much i^e- 
Rorted to by bees at seasons when little otberr 
food is to he had. It is common in the Pun¬ 
jab Himalaya, at places from 3,200 to 8,000 | 
feet, occurs in the Salt Range and Trans- 
Indus ; and Dr.Bellew got it at 9,000 feet near 
the Sufed Koh. It is stated to be a favour¬ 
ite food of goats, and in Kulln the leaves are 
said to be added to the beer of the country 
to make it strong. —Dr. J. L. Siewart, M. D., 
Eug. Cyc. 

HEDERA UMBELLIFERA a native of 
Amboyna, where it is called Sarura.’* It 
has a shrubby, unarmed, stem, and yields a 
blackish or dull-brown resin wilh a very 
powerful aromatic camphorated smell.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

HEDGE HOG, the Erinnccus of the Mam- I 
malia, of which there are in India, at least, | 
two species, E. collaris and E. mentalis. See 
mammalia. 

HEDGES arc not used for the cold wea¬ 
ther crops of India. For the garden crops, 
sugar cane, betel, vine and others, tho 
large species of saccharum are used. 
Quick-hedges are formed in Japan of the 
Lycium Japonicum, Citrus trifoliata, the 
Giardenia, species of Viburnum, Thuja, Spi¬ 
raea ; aud arbours are made of |be Dolichos 
polystaebyos. Dr. Cleghorn gives the fol¬ 
lowing as the hedge planU of India. 

i. Plants adapted for Field-enclosures. 
Opuntia dillouii, f/au<. Epicarpurus oriontalis, 
Agate aniericana, L. Blume. 

Euphorbia tirucalli, L, JatrOpha curcaa, L, 

„ antiquoruiu, L. Visonea acnieata, Rox. 

„ nivulia, Bnch. Capparis sepiaria, L. 
Caesalpinia sepiaria, 72oa;. „ aphylla, Eoa?. 

„ sappan, L. Scutia iiidica, Bro?ipf. 

Pterolobium laccraus, R. Azima tetracautha, Lam. 

Br. Gmelina asiatica, L. 

Guilandina bondiic, L. Balsamodcndron berryi, 
Parkineonia aculeata, L. Arn. 

Foinoiana pulcherrima,L. Toddalea aculeata, Fers. 
Mimosa rubicaulis, Lam. Bambusa arundinacca, 
Ibgadulcis, Willd. Willd. 

Aoacia arabica, Willd. Bambusa spiuosa, Rox. 

„ conoinua, Z>. C. „ paua, Eoo; 

V^hellia fameeiana, IF, Dendrocalamua tulda, 
arid A, , Nees. 

Heiiicyclia Bepiaria, W. Pandanus odoratissimus, 
and J, L. .* 


HEBYCHIUM OOKONAEIUM. 

ii. Ornamental Plante forming inner fences. 

Lawsonia inermis, L. Adhatoda vasica, Nees, 
Louicera ligustrlua, Wall. „ , betouica, Nees. 

Citrus linietta, Kiss. Graptopbyllum hofteusei 

Morns indica, L. ' liees. 

Puuica granatiim, L. Gendamssavulgarisj^iees. 

Pliyllanthus reticulata, Gardenia florida,It. 

Poir. Alluiuauda cathartioaj^ Zi. 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis, L. • 

iii. Plants used for edging garden walks* 
Pcdilanthus titliymaloi- 1 Rosa indica, L. 

des, Foit, | „ semperflorenB,Ottrti» 

Vinca rosea, Willd. j 

Ilcliotropinm Cnrassavicum, L. 

The Cacti, AgaVeae and liJnphorbim ard 
adapted to the arid districts, their structurd 
enabling them to exist, when refreshed with 
only occasional showers ; the Mimosess and 
Cmsalpinem seem to enjoy the somewhat 
more cold and moist climate of the Balaghaut 
districts; while the Bambiisem and Pandaneae 
luxuriate in the rich loamy soil of the Mul- 
nad (i. e. Rain country) Plants, for railway 
fences ought to differ as the line is continued 
through various districts, in accordance with 
the conditions under which particular plants 
thrive best between certain limits of tempe- , 
rature and moisture.— Thnnlevg's Travels, 
Vol, III. p. 8. Dr. Cleghorn in Rej), Brit, Ass, 
18e50, p. 311. 

HEDGE QUINCE. yEgle sepiaria. 
HEDJAZ. Auau. Goat. 

HEDOO, MAHit. Can. Nauclea parvifolia, 
Roxh. 

j HEDUNG of Java the chopping knife of 
the Teiiger mountaineers. 

HED-VA-Maiir, a drover or cattle- 
dealer 

HEDYCTlIUM, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order ZingiberacesD, 
of which 28 species occur in the East Indies, 
some of them with sweet smelling flowers. 
A very fragrant species of hedychium with 
long narrow petals, and an epiphytic habit 
is often seen in Tavoy. Marsd^ii gives 
Gandasuli, as the Hedychinm coronarinm 
of Linneens, the doolal champa of India, and 
adds that its flowers are worn as ornaments 
in the hair, and in the enigmatical lan¬ 
guage of flowers stand for inconstancy.—. 
Mason. Jour. Iml. Arch.y Vol. V. No, 8, 
August 

HEDYCHIUM CORONARIUM. 

Doolal ebampa, Beng. | Khet-Ian-tliae, Buru, 
The garland flower, much cultivated ; the 
flowers are fragrant, colours, orange, scarlet, 
yellow and white. The yellow and white 
varieties are both common. This ia the 
most charming of all the plants of this na¬ 
tural order—the great length of time it cpn- 
tinues to throw out a profusion of large, 
beautiful, fragrant blossoms, makes it parti- 
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hedysarum. 

Onlarly desirable.** The plants are mtires 
, of India, and only require a light rich soil: 
they are increased by dividing the roots.— 
Voif/t. Mason. Riddell. 

HEDYCHIUM SPICATUM.—RcyZc; BoL 
Mag- 

Bankela; Saki of Ravi, iL^aznor 7oots. 

Banlialdi; Sblui „ ’Beas. Kapnr Kachri, Hind. 

Sidh'jijl Hind. Kachur. „ 

Kiior j Sbalwi, Sutlej. Soer, „ 

Kiitti ,, 

This grows thronghont tlio East Indies 
and in the Punjab Himalaya up to near the 
Jlielam at least at from 3,500 to 7,500 feet 
and in China. Its large broad leaves are 
twisted and made into coarse mats for sleep¬ 
ing-on, <fec. The tiiberons roots have, as 
wild ginger,’* lioen tried by Europeans, as 
a preserve, but without success, 'i'he root 
is fragrant, warm, and aromatic, and Dr. 
Royle thinks it may probably he the 
“ ritte,** or lesser galangal of Aiiislie, Co poor 
cutchery is the root of this plant, it is al)ont 
' half an inch in diameter, and, in China, is 
cut into small pieces and dried for exporta¬ 
tion ; has internally a whitish colour, but 
externally it is rough and of a reddish color; 
it has a pungent and bitterisli ta-^te, and a 
filightly aromatic smell. It. is exported to 
Bombay, and from thence to Persia and ' 
Arabia; it is said to be used in perfumery 
and for medicinal purposes, and also to pre- 
Fervo clothes from insects. In Garhwal, 
they are insed in wasliing the newly married, 
and Madden states that they are pounded 
with lobacco for the liookah,— O'Shnwjh- 
nessj/,p. G62. Jloxh. i. lO; Voigt, p. 5G8 ; 
J)r. J. L. Stewart^ Pmjah Plants,.p. 2')9. 

HEDYOTtDE^ a section of plants of 
the Nat. order Cinehonacem, containing 10 
' Wendlandi , 1 Lerchea ; 2 Greenia; o'Ade- 
nosace ; I Xanthophytum ; 20 Ophiorhiza ; 

8 Argostemma ; 1 8piradiclis ; 2 Neurocalyx ; 

1 Dentella; 95 Hedyoti.s ; 2Kohautia; 10 
Metabalos ; 5 Axantlies; 2 Uropliyllum. 

HEDTOTES, a genus of- the section 
Hedyotideoe, Nat. order CinchonaceiB ; some j 
of the species are pretty flowering plants, 
otherwise mostly unimportant. W. In. Voigt. 
Roxh. 

HBDYOTES XJMBELLATA Lam. R. Br. 

Iledyotes hispida, Rnth. Oldenlandia nmbellata 
Hedyotes ladloa Rusm Linot, Roxh. 

(tV/d Sc li. 

Indian Madder.' Eng. Sava. Tam. 

Choya. Sinou. Ernburel cbeddi, „ 

Sayan; Sayan mul. „ Cherivelu. Tel. 

HEDYSARUM. All the species of the 
genus Hedysarum may be cultivated. They 
thrive in n light rich soil; the perennial 
sorts may be increased by dividing the roots; 


HEDYSARUM gENNOIDES. 
and the seeds of the annual species shonld 
be sown in an open border. 

HEDYSARUM ALHAGI. Lmn, 

AlhagimaiirorumTouitNE j Ononis spinosa Hassel^ 

I „Nepfilensiiim D. C. 1 Shouk-ubByza/ A had* 

I Manna Hebraica Don. | 

I Juvassa, Beng. Jiiansa, Hixn. 

I HebrewmnnnaplantENG Juasii, ,, 

Camels thorn, „ Badawart, Pers* 

PYve do lonp, Fr. Shwtur Khnr, „ 

Kamels dorn, Ger. [ Dchveli samani, Turu. 

Susskle, Ciuz. I 

A spiny shrub, from its branches exudes a 
.sweetsub.stanco like manna ; tatties are some-» 
times made of it, in Upper Iliiuloostan. Web 
Isted could not learn that manna is procured 
from thi.s tree, in S. Arabia as in the vicinity 
of Mount Sinai .—WelUtnVs Travels Vul. I. p. 
130. yiins. Mat. Med.p. 176. 
HEDYSARUM GANGE'JTCUM. 

Salaporni. Hind. 

This root is believed to be from tlicITedy- 
sarnrn gangeticum, one of tlie Legnminosm, 
a bitter tonic used in fever.— Cat. pJx.f 
18G2. 

HEDYSARUM GYRANS. Tlie wings, 
of tlie ternate leaves of this leguminous 
plant arc constantly oscillating upward.^ 
and downwards, as if invested with the 
power of voluntary motion, (piite indepeiid- 
eiitly of anv external stimulus.— Hartmig. 

HEDYSARUM dUNCEUM, the Rush- 
stemmed Hodysanirn, grows in vast quan¬ 
tities in Sliekluiwatti and elsewhere, near 
.laepoor, the small braiudies are sweet and 
eaten by cjimels and other cattle. Tliia 
becomes a considerable bush, and has .no 
j thorns.— Gen. Med. Top^ p. 205. 

! ’ HEDYSARUM LAGENARIUM, Roxb. 

! Syn. of HCscliynorneno ns])era. 

1 HEDYSARUM LlNEARE is used in 
Cochin China ns a atomacliic, and H alpi- 
num is used in Siberia for the same pur¬ 
pose. 

H E QYS A RUM NALL A KASHINA. 
Roxa. Syn. r»f Ormocarpnni snnnoides. 1). 0. 

HEDYSARUM PROSTRATUAI. Linn. 
Syn. of indigofera eimeaphylla.— Linn. 
’^HEUYSARUM SKNNOTDES. 

Orinocarpum sennolde.s.— D. C. 
JuugliMangld ki-jar, ) K.'itu rnuriinga vayr,TAM. 

r)i;jv. j Adivi muuaga veru, 'I’el, 
Kauana, shiguru, Sans. ) . - 

The root possesses a considerable degree 
ofwaymth and is prescribed, aa atonic in 
certain cases of fever, also, in decoction, it 
supposed to be a valuable remedy in rheu¬ 
matic affections of long standing* With 
the bark of the root, ground small, and mixed 
with gihgilie oil, a liniment is prepared 
which the Vyteans recommend as an external 
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/ ' aSEBAKSONt). 

application in paralytic complaints and in 
luniba^o *—MaU MpA, p. 74. 
HilDTSARUM STIPlJLACEUM. Burm. 


and H* triflonira LtNN. Willd. are Syns of 
Destnodiiim triflorum. 

HEDYSARIJM TUBEROSUM. 


Pueifarla tuberosa. — Hank's Ic, Kemp, Tab. 25. 

Kutlsumi, Hind. | Daree goomodoe—T el. 

A rare species, a native of the valleys far 
tip amongst the mountains. It dowers dur* 
ing the liot season, at which time it is per¬ 
fectly naked of leaves, being deciduous 
about the beginning of tlie cold sea.son. 
The root peeled and bruised into a cata¬ 
plasm is employed by the natives of the 
mountains where it grows to reduce swell¬ 
ings of the joints.— Roxh. FI, Incl., Vol. II, 
p. 863. 

HEEL. This part of the body is often 
alluded to by oriental nations. The only 
vulnerable part of Krishna’s body, was his 
heel, in which he was shot by a Bhil. 

HEEMACHA, a bag made of the skin of 
a lamb, "used by fakirs. 

HEEN. Every Chinese province is di¬ 
vided into a certain number of districts, 
called ‘ Fn,’ ‘ Ting,’ ‘ Chow, or ‘Hcen.’ A 
* Fu ’ is a large portion or department of a 
province under the general contml of a 
civil officer, immediately subordinate to the 
head of the provincial government.— iShr^ 
Chip p fie, 

HEEN AMBILLA GASS. Einoh. An- 

tidesma zevlanicmrn.— Lavi. 

HEEN-KADOL. SiNCiii. .^giceras fra- 
graiis.— KoU. 

IIEERABOL. Kino. Sans. Balsnmo- 
dendro^i Tuyirli,a. Fees nh Esau. 

HPjERADAKUN. Dnigon’.s blood, from 
“ Calamus draco.” 

HEEIiA-KASSEES, Dry per-sulphate of 
iron, i>sed in dyeing, in nraking ink, bl.acking 
leather, used also in medicine, and uiadeinto 
“ missi” to apply to the teeth to make. 

Blnclc inifisi, —Beera-kasseos, chaipalharra, 
chooni-gond, lila tootiya, iron filings, kuth, 
equal parts, pi^unded and mixed : rubbed on 
the gums. 

White vtissi. — Sufaid soorum (cry.st alii zed 
carbonate of lime, double refracting spar), 
and cinnamon pounded together; used as 
tooth powder. 

Sacin-lcafisees. —Impure sulphate of iron, 
tbo refuse from the manufactory of the sul- 
phuite of copper : four seers for one rupee.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p 137. 

HEERAKHOND, in Assam, where dia* 
ihonds occur. Tavernier tells ns (Travels, 
p, 156),that gold, “comes from the king¬ 
dom of Tipra, but it is coarse, almost as bad | 


HEPT EiSHTVAB. 

as that of China,” Gold dust is washed in 
the Dikerie river in the Tespore distriot| 
but all the rivers in the north of !Assam 
probably contain the auriferous metal, Snd 
on approaching the strata in the hills, the 
grains of metal found are of larger siae. The 
value of the gold on the spot is i^ripees 16 fot 
the quantity of a weight of a rupee. The As-' 
sainese use no cradle. A spot is selected and 
aft«r digging down 4 or 5 feet, the sand is 
tflken out and washed by passing water over 
it in any long leaf found at hand. The dust 
is then put into a small wooden or brass cup 
and a small quantity of quicksilver added, th^ 
mass is then gently moved together, the 
mercury taking up the gold and leaving thO' 
sand. Tlie water is then drained off and 
the mercury with the gold placed in a piece 
of charcoal, the centre of which has been 
hollowed out; this is then put into the fire 
and the smelting takes place, the gold- 
finder using a piece of bamboo as a blow¬ 
pipe : when the whole mass is red hot, the 
charcoal containing the gold is taken out* 
dropped into water, and the shining metal 
appears. Gold also occurs in the Dirjmoh 
river Assam.—Cui. Ex. 1862. 

HE BE AN A or Hirana in east Oud*hj 
manuring a field bypen ning a herd of cattle or 
flock of sheep in it for several hours. K’h- 
hutana is used in a similar sense inRohilcund. 
This practice is known in England under 
the name of ‘fold-course’ or* foldqge,^.. 
which formerly meant a privilege whicli 
several lords resowed to themselves of set¬ 
ting up folds within their manors for the 
better manuranee of the siimo,-^Ellioi, Supp* 
Gloss. 

HBERDA. Maiir. Terminalia cbebula. 
— Retz. 

HERRING, Pike, and Flat-fish tribes are 
represented on tlie Tenasserirn Coast, 
fiat bellied herrings, thryssa-anchovies, Ten- 
asseriiu-sardities, bristle-finned sprats, shads, 
chntjosi, fresh-wnter herrings, flying-fish, 
half-billed gar-fish, pikes,plagnsia—soles,and 
brachirus—turbots.— Mas, 318. 

HEFT, properly hafr, Persian, seven. 

HEFT-DHAT, literally seven metals, cor¬ 
responding to the planets, each of which ruled 
a metal: hence Mohar, ‘ the sun,’ for gold ; 
Chandra, ‘ the moon,’ for silver.— Tod's Rd* 
jasthan^ Vol. I, p. 274. 

HEFT-AKLIM, the seven clifnates, into* 
which the mahomedan geographers divide 
the earth. The term is meant to include 
the whole world, and kings sometimes 
hyperbolically assume the title of king of 
the seven climates. 

HEFT KISH WAR, has^ the same mean¬ 
ing and allusion as heft aklim; and ihe 
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HBLFER. 

norereignty of the world in sometimes as- 
vfturaed under that title .—Hindu lnfantidid% 
Vol. I,p. 14J. 

HEGGADE. Kar. The head-man of a 
town or village, but especially applied to 
one of the Jain religion. It is also used by 
certain castes as an affix to proper names 
to intimate respectability corresponding 
with sahib, or mian in Hindustan.— Wil¬ 
ton* s Olossary. 

HEGGULI of tl^ Yerkali, Pandion haliae- 
tus.— Linn. 

HEIBAH. SeeKnnduz. 

I' HEIL. Pers. Cardamom. Eng. 

HEJAZ, Burton says that the Arab of the 
Hejaz still uses heathenisli oatlis, and heathen 
names, few being mahomcdan. Their ordeal 
of licking red hot iron, their practice of the 
salkh or scarification as a sign of manli¬ 
ness and their blood revenge, their eating 
creatures which have not been made lawful 
by the usual formula and their lending their 
wives to strangers, he indicates as showing 
how little mahomedanism has influenced the 
tincivilized parts of the country. Biirton*8 
pilgrimage to Mecca vol. iii’j?. 70. See 
Bedouin. 

HE JR or Hajr. An. also Tyn-Armeni ? 
Arab? Bole Armenian, perhaps Gil-i-Armeni. 

HBJH-UL-BAHR. Arab. Calculus cys- 
iicus. 

HBLA^ a race of northern India, occupi¬ 
ed as scavengers. 

HBLBETH, Arab, also Helbh, Arab. 
Trigonella foenum Gra^cum. Fenugreek 
Seed.' 

HELBULSOO. Can. Artocarpus hir- 
suta.— Lam. 

HELE. Hind. A subdivision of the Jat 
tribes. 

HELEMBE. Singh. Nauclea parvifo- 
Jia.— Roith. 

HEIjENIUM MEXICANUM a flower¬ 
ing plant j well Adapted for borders, they are 
tallish growing plants, with yellow coloured 
dowers, and grow in any common soil, na¬ 
tives of North America cliiefly.— Riddell. 

HELFER, Dr., of the Bengal Medical 
Service and a celebrated botanist, was mur¬ 
dered by the natives of the Andamans in 
January 1839* See As. Jour. 1840, Vol. i 
xxxiii. Author of Notice of the Mergui 
Archipelago. Ibid., Vol. xxxiii. Report 
on Tenassdrira, and the surrounding na¬ 
tions Bl. As. Trans., Vol. viii. Along 
with Lieutenant Hutchinson, he reported on 
the. new coal-field of Tenasserim in Bl As. 
Trans. 1839, Vol, VIlI, 385. Author of 
Researches on the Tenasserim Coast, in 
Friend of India, 1C5, 633.— Dr, Buist. 
Catalogue. 


HBLICID-*. 

HBLIANTHBMUM, a genus of plants, of 
the Cistacesa or Rock-rose tribe, of which 
the following species may be enumerated, 


egyptiacum, N. Africa 
Spain. 

breweri, Britain, 
canum, hoary sun rose. 
donticuIatuTii, France, 
Tibet. 

eriocaulon, Spain, France, 
guttatum, S. Europe, 
inoonspicunm, Spain. 


planta^neum, EuropCi 
Persia. 

polyfolium, Britain, 
punctatum, France, 
salicifoimm, Spain, Italy, 
sanguineunri, Spain, 
vulgaro, common Hock- 
rose, £uroi)Q. 


HELTANTHUS ANNUUS.—Zinw. Roxb. 


Shooria Mukti. Bbno. 

San flower. P]nq, 

Saraj mukhi, Hind. 

Suria niukhi. Sans. 

Very common in 
Med. Top. page 206. 


Aditya Bliakti 
chettu ; 

Podda or Proddu triu- 
gudda-cbettu Tel. 

gardens.— Voigt. Gen. 


HELIANTHUS OLEIFER. Wall, Syn. 
of Guizotia oleifera.— D. C. 

HELTANTHUS TUBEROSUS.-^Zmw. 


Bheamoka. Beno. | Jerusalem artichoke. Eno. 
Suraj-miikhi. Bkno. | 

Thronghont India, this plant is Cultivat¬ 
ed as a vegetable in gardens.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p 206. 

HBLICHRYSUM, a genus of exotic 
flowering plants, belonging to the Nat. Ord. 
Matricariacese, much admired for their very. 
lasting and brilliant colours, they grow well 
in a rich soil and arc easily cultivated by 
cuttings taken off* at tbo joint. Riddell, 
HELIClD-<®, a family of Gasteropodoua 
mollusca, which may be thus exhibited t 

Order II. Pulmonifera. 

Section A. lu-operciilata. 

Family I. HeliciD/E. Land-snails. 

Uenera. Helix, rrc., including sub-ge^er. 1.200 
sp fos., 60 sp. 

Sections ; Acavas. H. hmmostoma. 

Geotrochus (lonohostonta) 

Folygyra. H. poJygrata. 

Tridop^iis. H. hirputa. 

Carocolla. H. lapicida. 

Suh-genera. Anastoraa. H. glogulosa. ree. 4. sp 
Hypos tom a. rec. 

Lyohnus. fossil, 3 sp. 

Streptaxia. H. contusa, rec 24 sp. 
Sagda. H. epistylium, rec. 3 sp, 
Proserpina (nitida). 6 sp. also fossil, * 
Helicella. H. cellaria, 00 sp. 

Stenopus (criientatus). 8yn,' Nanina.* 
Ariophanta; rec 70 sp. 

Vitrina. Glass-snail. Syn. Helicolimax, ree. 64 sp. 
Suh-genera. Daudebardia. (Helicophanta), V. 
brevipes, rec. 3 sp. 

Simpulopsis (sulcnlosa). rec. 5 sp. 
Succinea. Amber-snail, rec. 68 sp. also fossil, 
Sah-gtnus. Omalonyx. rec. 2 sp. 

Bulimus. 

Sections; Odontostomus (gargantuus). ree. 
13 sp. 

Paohyotis. 

Panula. rec. 52 sp. 
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SBLICTIS. 

•» 

Gibbaa (Lyonneilanus). rec. 2 sp. 
Bulimului). rec. SuO Bp. 

Zua. 

Azeca. rec. 65() sp. fossil 30 sp. 
Aobatina. Agate-shell, rec. 120 sp. fossil, 
14 sp. 

Suh>genera. Glandina. rec. 40 sp. 

Achatinella. rec. 2S sp. 

Pupa. Chrysalis-shell, rec. 160 sp. 

BiCb-genus, Vertigo rec. 12 sp. 

Cylindrella. Cylinder-snail, rcc 50 sp. 

Balea: rec. 8 sp. Syn, Fiisulus. 

Buib-genus. Megaspira. 'tep. I up. fossil, I sp 

Toraatellina rec- 11 sp. Syrt. Strobiliis, 
E.asmatma. 

Paxillus. 

Clausilia. rec. 200 sp. /oss?7, 20 sp. Syn. 
Cochlodina. See Moliiisca. 


HELICTERES ISORA.—Li/m. Bh. Rox. 
W. and A. W. le. 


Dhatnni, Duk. 

Murad-sing ? „ 

Kewun ? Kewauni, „ 
•Screw plant, Eno. 

Maror-phalli, Hinu 

Kupaisi, „ 

Joa-ka-phal, „ 


Kishfc; Bur-Kisht, Pers. 
Avurtunni, Sans. 

Loeviya-galia, Singh. 

Valambirikai, Tam 

Syauiali; Ada Sya- 
moli; Kavanchi, Tel 
Nooli-tudda „ 


This plant has a singular looking contoi't- 
ed capsule, consisting of five fibres closely 
twisted in the shape of a screw, of 
various length,from one inch to two and a half, 
A liniment is prepared from the powder of 
it, which is supposed to be a valuable ap 
plication in cases of offensive sores inside of 
the ears: the Teloogoo name means that 
the juice of the root is a powerful 
stomachic. The powder of tho fruit has 
also been used in griping pains of tho bowels, 
but solely because the twisted fibres of the 
capsule were considered to stamp it a.s a 
remedy, according to the ancient doctrine 
of signatures. The fibre of the bark makes 
good ropes.— Powell, Brs. Stewart. Ain's, Mat- 
Med. page. 118. O'Shaughnessy, p. 228. 


HFjLICTIS, .(Gray), a genus of the mam¬ 
malia belonging to the order Carnivora. The 
species inhabit eastern Asia, and have the 
genei*al appearance and colouring of Mydaus 
combined with a dentition resembling that 
of Gulo or Mustela, but differing from both 
the latter genera in the large internal lobe 
of the upper carnivorou.s tooth. Tho genus 
is tjius characterised by Dr. Gray :— 

6 1^1 6_9 

Incisor (primores) ~canines (laRianj-; molars- 

9 1-.1 6—6 

Head elongated, feet short *, soles of the 

feet nearly m^ed to the heel ; toes 5—5 ; 
claws strong, the anterior ones long and 
compressed. Tail cylindrical and mo¬ 
derate. There are two species, H. moschata 
from China, and H. Nopaleiisis from Nepaul. 
Tfieir order may be thus shown ; 


HELIOPHILA. 

Order Carnivora. 

^ Tribe Plantigrada 

Fam, Ursidoo, Bears. 

2 (fen. Ursus 4 sp. 

„ Ailura, 1 sp. 

Tribe, Somi-PIantigrada. 

Fam. Molididfie. 

6 Qen. Arctoiiyx, 1 gp 
I ,, Melivora, I sp. 

,, Moles, I sp. 

,, Taxidia, 1 sp. 

„ Helictis 2 sp. 11. moschala : H> 
nopalansis. 

Fam. Mustelidao, Weasels, Martens. 

4 GeDi. Martcs, 2 sp. 

„ Mustela, 12 sp. 

„ Lutra, 7 sp. 

,, Barangia, 1 sp. 

Tnbc Digitigrada. 

Fam Pel id BO. 

I Gen, Felis, 14 sp 

Fam. Vivorridw. 

Suh.Fam. Ilyonina), Ilytenas. 

1 Gen. Hyeua, 1 sp 

Suh-Fam. Vivorrinso, Civets. 

7 Gen . 31 sp viz. 

,, Vivcrra, 5 sp. 

,, Prionodon, 1 sp. 

„ Parodoxurus, 10 sp. 

„ Paguma, I sp. 

„ Artictis, 1 sp. 

,, Hovpestes, 12 sp. 

,, Urva, 1 sp. 

Fam. Canidao. Dog-tribe. 

$ Gen. Hsp. viz. 

„ Can is, 5 sp. 

„ Cuon, 1 sp.‘ 

„ Vulpcs, 8 sp. 

Jerdon Mammalia^ Eng. Cyc, , 

HELICTERES ROXBURGHII. G. Dorn 
Bheede. Syn, of Isora corylifolia. — 
and End. 

HELILAH, Persian, Myrobalan of Ter- 
minalia chebnla.— Roxh. Of these, are si;c 
kinds, H. zirali, tho young fruit, dried, of 
tho size of cummin seed. H. jaoi, size of 
a barley corn: H. zengi, size of a raisin and 
black like a negro: H. chini, larger than 
H. zengi and greenish : H. asfer, fruit near 
maturity and yellow : H. kabuli, the fruit at 
fail maturity, called, also, Sarwarri Hirda. 

Helilah-i-Siah. Pers. Myrobalan. 

Helilaj-ul-Aswad. Arab. Myrobalan. 

Helileh-i-Kelan. Pers. Myrobalan Ter* 
minalia chebnla. 

Helilaj-ul-Kabuli. Arab. Terminalia 
chebnla. Myrobalan 

HELIOCLES, one of the Greek rulers in 
Bacfcria. See Bactria, Greeks* of Asia, 
Kabul. 

HELIOPHILA, of tho Cruciferas, a ge¬ 
nus of pretty annuals, natives of the Cap© of 
Good Hope, colours, purple, blue, violet and 
white, raised by seed, in pots, and may 
afterwards be placed out in borders.— Bid* 
dell. 
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HELL. 

^ ^‘HELIOPOLIS or the. Ba- 

^ alith of Scripture and Helidpolis or Temi 
pie of the San of the Greeka, ie now a 
ruined town. It is built on the lower slopes 
of the Anti-Libanus, 43 miles N. W. of 
Damascus in lat. 34*^ 1’ 30” N., and long. 
36® 11* E, The date of its origin is un¬ 
known, but Antoninus Pins built a great 
teipple there. It w'as sacjked in A. D. 748 
by the mahomedans and finally pillaged in 
A. D*. 1400 by Timur; and now contains 
about a hundred Arab families, cultivators 
and herdsmen who reside in a quarter sur¬ 
rounded by a modern wall. The great tem¬ 
ple of the sun and its buildings arc at the 
western end, outside the modern walls. 
There were i-ows of pillars in the Corin¬ 
thian order of architecture, almost all of 
which have now fallen, as also, have the 
roofs of great courts, one of them 144 feet 
square, and vaulted passages. On the east 
is a court 230 feet by 118 feet, wliich had 
arches on its western and northern sides. 
Human sacrificos were discontinued here in 
tho time of— ? 

HELIOPSIS PLATYGLOSSA, Cass. 
Sjn. of Gui?otia oleifera.— D, C. 

HELIOTROPE or Bloodstone, a quaitz- 
ose mineral which occurs abundantly in the 
trap rooks of the Dekban. 

HELIOTROPE, flowering plants, should 
be grown in a soil inoro approaching to sand 
than clay, easily cultivated in pots, or the 
.flower beds, propagated by cutting.s in sand 
under glass ; they require to bo protected 
from the hot winds. 


HELIOTROPIUM, a genus of plants of 
the Natural order, Boraginacem, of which 
several species are grown in India. 


brovifolium. 

coromandelianum 

ourassaviouiUf 

,europ8Dum. 

indicum. 

linifolium. 


malabaricum. 

marifolium. 

parviflorum. 

peruvianum. 

ramosaissimum. 

rottleri. 


roxburpfhianum. 

acabnim. 

Bupiuun). 

zoylanicum. 


HELIOTROPIUM CORDIFOLIUM. 
Mol. Hindicnm. Linn. Syus. of Tiaridium 
indicum.— Schm. 

HELI^, a genus of land snails very nume¬ 
rous in India. See Helicides. 

HELL, amongst jews, Christians, maho¬ 
medans and hindus, a place of after punish¬ 
ment to which the souls of wicked people 
are sent, Mahomedans call it by the Hebrew 
and Arabic term Jahanam—the hindoos 
Narakam. Amongst the Japahese Gokuja, 
or Hell, or as it is otherwise called Roja, 
is the cage. By this they mean their prison, 
which stands about the*middle of the town, 
at the corner of a descending street.—rIfiV- 
tory of Japan Vol. I. p. 261. 


HELMAND. 
HELLBBOHUS NIGER. 


Khortik, Kherbeok 
Xurbeo-al-aswad. Ar 
N eiswurtel, Dan 

Kalikutki, Duk. Hind. 
Black Hellebore Eno. 

Christmas Robe, „ 

llolleboro, Fii. 


Schwartz Kezsswar- 
gel, Qbb. 

Kuddu, Gvz. Hind. 

I Kherbeck us Slab, Pers. 
Hellebore, Port. 

Kataka*ro}iini ka- 
turuni, Sans. Tam. Tel 
I Calurana. ^ Singh 


Under the native names, two kinds of hel¬ 
lebore which are commonly met with in the 
Indian bazaars are brought from Nepaul 
and the Red Se«. The roots of both plants 
are used in medicine, they are much used by 
carriers, and occasionally by native practi¬ 
tioners as a pf)vverful cathartic in maniacal 
and dropsical cases. The roots of one kind 
occur in pieces of four to six inches, are 
black all through their substance, externally " 
of a grayish colour, with numerous joints, 
Tho second variety is in similar pieces, but 
of a whiter colour iiiteinally. Black hel¬ 
lebore Is indigeuouR to the Alps, Pyrenees, 
ami Apennines, and is also cultivated in 
Groat Britain White hellebore gro^ws in 
Switzerland, and the mountainous part.s of 
Germany.— FanlJc. O^Shimghnessy^ •poge 168, 

HELIOS. The sun god, See Ra. 

HELLENES. See Kelat p. 490. 
HBLLENIA ALLUGHAS, Linn. Syn 
of Alpinia allughas.— Roftcoe. 

HELLENIA GRANDIFLORA. Retz. 
Syn. of Costas speciosus. 

HELLENIC OR Pelasgic Greeks. See 
Greeks: India pp. 312, 314. 

HELLUS, one of the Coleoptera of Hong 
Kong. 

HELL WATER, a narcotic spirit distil¬ 
led in Java from the fleshy part of tho 
fruit of Arenga saccharifera, 

HELM AND, the Etymander of the classics 
and Hsotumat of the Vendidad, rises in the 
southern slopes of the Kouen-Iun mountain 
near the Kalu Pass. It has, near it, the town 
of Bamian 10 000 and Cabul 6,400 feet above 
the sea; Koh-i-Baba peak 17,000 and its 
course is S. Westerly, receiving tributaries 
which rise near Candahar, the latter town 
being 3,480 feet. It is separated from the 
valley of the Indus by a meridional chain 
that runs from near the Koh-i-Baba peak, 
due south the Indian Ocean. The Helmand 
takes a S. W. direction and in its course re¬ 
ceives the rivers that pass Candahar. The 
Helmund is very rapid, especially in winter 
after tho floods. At Girishk it is from sixty 
to ninety yards wide. Its whole course is 650 
miles. Rising in the Pughman range lat. 
34® 40*, Ion. 68® 2'; at an elevation of 
10,076 feet above tho sea, it runs westerly to 
Pullaltik ; and northwesterly into the Ha- 
moon marshy lake, and that of Dok-LTeer 
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numerons channels. At 25 m. below 
Gririshk it receives the Urgundab, 450 m.; 
At Girist^V, 350 m. from source, its banks 
are about 1,000 yards apart bur. in spring 
it spreads beyond these limits; depth 10 or 
12 feet, with a rapid current. At Pullaluk 
it way crossed by Christie, who found it, 
at the end of March, 400 yards wide, and 
very deep. The Persian authors generally 
write its name as Heirmnnd. It flows 
through Seistan, part of which arid province 
is fertilized by its streams, and empties it¬ 
self into the lake of Zerah. Poftinger says, 

^ aboiit two days journey for a horseman to 
the westward of Dooshak, it forms a lake, 
which, at some seasons overflows its banks, 
eo as to extend eighty or ninety miles in 
length, and thirty or forty in breadth. 
The Etymander of the ancients is a fine 
river, and is the only one betwooii the Tigris 
and the Indus to which these words can be 
applied. After the junction of several small 
streams coming from Koh-i-baba, situated 
at a short distance west of Kabul, it runs 
from north-east to south-west a length of 
two hundred parasaiigs; at first in a deep 
channel through scarped rocks, its bed 
obstructed by enormous blocks, through 
the mountainous country of the Parapamisus 
inhabited by Hazarah Puslit koh. At 10 
or 12 parasangs above Ghirisk it begins to 
flow over a sandy and gravelly bed and 
tlirougli a flat country with a channel less 
confined. It is then turned to account, and 
irrigates by artificial means the meadows 
and arable land in its vicinity, until, nearly 
exhausted by the soil, it reaches at its ex¬ 
treme limit on the south the Mesliila-Seis- 
tan, or lake of Soistan, Several inhabited 
islands, and some of tbem, like- Kaleh-i- 
Bist, fortified, are in the middle of the 
stream, the aspect of which from one ex¬ 
tremity to the other is picturesque and some¬ 
times majestic.— Malcolm' Jlistonj of Persia 
VoL I p, 3 Fotflnger's travelsBeloochistan, mul 
* Binde p. 316 Ferrler Journ, pp 428 , 420. 
See Aria Pal us. 

HELMSMAN. Eno. 

gikanui. Hind. | Jurumudl. Malay. 

Sikani, is from Sukhan, a helm, sukhani a 
helmsman 

HELOT, modern India is largely inhabit¬ 
ed by bind us proper and helots or out castes 
who have become completely or partially 
amalgamated into hindu society. The su¬ 
perior helot classes, all over northern India 
cultivate to a considerable extent either on 
thek own account or as the servants of 
others.— Mr, Campbell, 

♦ HELOPIDiB, one of the Coleoptera of 
Hong^Eong. » 


HEMIDAOTTLUS. 

HEMA PraHPAKAMU. Ttt, Michelia 
ohampaca,— lAnn, , 

HBLRA, Hind. Boerhaavia elegans. 

HEMAPUSHPIKA, S or pacheba adavi 
molls. Jasminurn chrysanthemum, H. 

HBMATORNIS. The Cheela eagle of 
Ceylon, is a different bird' from Hematornis 
cheela of the Dekkan, most probably tbo 
Falco bido of Horsfield of Java and Sumatra. 
Tennant's Sketches of the "Natural History of 
Geylon p, 63. 

IIEMAVETY, See Orizasativa. 

HBMBAKO. The Tibetan name of the 
territory in Ladak, which the Kashmirians 
call Dras. See India p. 337. ^ 

HEMF^AR, Panjab. Ulmus campestris. L. 

HEMEDOUN. See Samarcand. 

HEMBROCALLIS FULVA. 

Brown Dny Lily. Eng. | Niirgus, Gool-nurgaa. Hind 

Narcissus of India cultivated as a flower-* 
ing plant. The Narcissus fistulosus is a.lso 
cultivated in European gardens.— Gen, Med, 
Top. p. 189. 

HEMECERCUS, a genus of birds of the 

Van} Picidoe. 

Sab-f((m. Campepliilenee, 6 gen. 16 sp. 
viz., 1 Campepliilus, 2 Hemicercus, 4' He- 
milophus, 3 Uhrysocolaptes, 2 Brachypte- 
rus, Tigti. 

tSiih^fam, Gecinince, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
12 Gecinus, 1 Gaciuculus, 3 Meiglyptes, 
3 Mierdpternns. 

Snh-fam. Picinie, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 
1 Dryocophus, 14 Pious. 

S}ib-fam, Picumnince, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 

1 Picumiiiis, 2 Sasia, 

Siib-fam. Yuncinie, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

] Yunx torquilla. 

Sab-fain. IndicatorintB, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 
1 Indicator xanthonotus. See Birds, puge 
470. 

HEMICHROMIS a genus of fishes. 

Fam. .5 Chromides as under. ' 

Qen. 2 Etroplus, 15 Chromis, 2 Sarotherodon, 4 
Heiuichromis, 17 Aoara, 1 Theraps, 26 Heros, 1 Me* 
Honauta, 1 Peteuia, 2 Uaru, 1 Ilygrogonus, 4 Ciohla*’ 
9 Cronicichla, 3 Choatobranrhua, 2 Mesops, 7 Satano-* 
perca, 1 Geophagus, 1 Symphysodon, 1 Pteropbyllura. 

HEMICYCLIA, a genus of moderate 
sized trees of Ceylon. H. Gardner!. Thw,^ 
not very abundant: H. lanceolata. Thw,^ 
grows at Calturp-, Ceylon, and H, sepiaria. 
W. ^ A., ^ Weera-gass.* Singh., is abundant 
in the hot drier parts in the Peninsula of 
the island. 287. W. lo. 

HEMIDACTYLUS TRIEDRUS, aprettjr 
little white and spotted lizard of Labuan. It 
is one of the Geokotides, a natural family 
of Saurian Reptiles, belonging to Gray’s 
sub-order Pachyglossa, and the Nyotisaura* 
The following is a list of the species .of 
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HEMIDACTYLUS TBIDKUS. 

y^tatio GeckotidsO) with the iocalibies they 
ii^babit. 

^dnra wiarmorata, tbo Marbled -ffiilura. North 
Australia. 

rhomhifer, the Lozenge-Spotted ^dora. West 
Australia. 

Diplodactylus vittatue, the Yellow-Crowned Diplo- 
dactyle. Australia. 

D. ornatus, the Beautiful Diplodactylo. 

D. ocellatus, the Eyed Diplodactyle. West Australia. 
D. marmoratus, the Marbled Diplodactylo. Austra¬ 
lia. 

D bilineatus, the Two Lined Diplodactylo. 

D. lineatua, the Lined Diplodactylo. Cape of Good 
Hope. 

D. Gerhopygus, the Naked Diplodactyle. 
Phyllodaotylus pulcher, the Phyllodactyle. 

P. tuberculatus, the Large-'l'tjherded Phyllodactyle. 
Ptyodactylus Gecko, the Fan-Foot. Egypt. 
Uroplates flmbriatus, tho Famucantrata. Madagas¬ 
car. 

U, liueatus, the Sharp-Tailed Famocantmta. 
Oaudiverbera Peruviana, the Candiverbera. Peru. 
Hemidaotylus trihedrus, the Triaugular-Tubercled 
Uemidaotyle. 

H, maoulatus, the Spotted Hemidactyle. 

H. Brookii, Brooke’s Heiriidactylo. 

H. deptossus, the Groove-Tailed Hemidactyle. 

H. verruoulatus, the Warty Hemidactyle, Shores of 
the Mediterranean; Egypt. 

H. fasoiatus, the Banded Hemidaotylo 
H. Mabouia, the Brazilian Hemidactyle. Brazil. 

H. meroatorius, the Wandering Homidaotylo. 

H. freuatus, the Striked Hemidactyle. Coylon. 

H. LeaohenaultiijLeschenault’s Henndactyle.Ceylon. 
H. vittatus, the Streaked Cheeked Hemidactyle. 
Borneo. 

H. Bellii, Bell’s Hemidactyle. 

D. Garnotii, Garnot’s Doryure. South Sea Islands. 
Platyums Schneiderianus, the Platyuro. Java. 
Leiceros ornaius, the Banded Leiurus. West Africa. 
CrossuruB oaudiverbera, the Crossurus. 

Boltalia sublaovis, tlie Boltalia. Iridia. 

Peripia Peronii, Peron’s Peripa. Mauritius. 

PeropUB mutilatus, the Peropus. Manilla. 

Theoonyx Seyohellensis, the Seycliolle Gecko. Is¬ 
lands of Seychelles. 

Pentadactylus Duvauoelii, Duvaucel’s Pondactyle. 

India: Calcutta. 

P. Leaohianus’, Leach’s Gecko. 

G^cko verus, the Gecko. India. 

0. Kcevesii, Eeeve’s Gecko Gecko. China. 

G, Ohinensis, the Japan. iQhina and Japan. 

G. Monarohua, the Amboyna Gecko. Borneo. 

G. Smithii, Dr. A, Smith’s Gecko. Prince of Wales, 
Island. 

G. bivittatua, the Double Streaked Gecko. 
Amydosaurus lugubris, the Sombre Gecko. 

Gehyra oceanioa, the Oceanic Gehyra. Islands in 
the Pacific. 

G. Australia, tho Swan River Gehyra, Swan River. 
Ftyohozoon homaloeephala^ the Fringed Tree-Gecko. 
Java. 

Tarontola Manriana, the Tarentola. Egypt. 

T. AB^gyptiaoa, the Egyptian Tarentola. Egypt. 

T Delalandii, Laland’s Tarontola. Madeira; West 
Coast of Africa. 

T Bomeensis, the Bornean Tarentola. Borneo. 
Phelsuma Cepedianus, Laoepede’s Phelsnma. Mau¬ 
ritius. 

Paohydaotykis ooellatuB, tho Eyed Gecko. Capo of 
Good Hope. 


HEMIDBSMUS INDIdUS. 

P. maculatus, the Spotted Paohydi^tylo. South 
Africa. 

P. elegans, the Elegant Pachydaotyle. South Africa. 
Sphoerodactylus sputator, the Banded Sphsarodactyle. 
South America. 

S. ponctatissimus, the Lined Sphmrodactyle. Marti¬ 
nique. 

S. fautasticus, the Black-Headed Sphmrodaotyle. 
South America. 

S. nigropuDctatus, the Black-Dotted Sphaerodactylo 
South America. 

S. RichardsoniiRichardson’s Spbrorodaotyle. America. 
Naiiltiuus pacifiens, the Pacific Naultinus. New 
Zealand. 

N. elegans the Kakariki. New Zealand. 

N. Grayii, the long-Toed Kakariki. New Zealand. 
Eublepharis Hardwickii, Hardwick’s Eublepharif. 

Penang, Chittagong. 

Goniodactylus TimorensU, Boie’a Augular-Toed 
Lizard. India. 

G. alboangularis, tlm White-Throated Angular-Toed 
Lizard. Sontl) America. 

G. ocellatus, the Eyed Augular-Toed Lizard. Tobago. 
Cyrtodactylus, marmoratus,tho Marbled Cyrtodactylo 
Java, Philippine Islands. . r 

O. pulohelluH, the Beautiful Cyrfcodaotyle. Singapore. 
Heteronota Kendallii, the Bornean Heteronote. 

Borneo 

Phyllurus platurns. White’s Phylluro. Australia. 

P. Milinsii the Thick-Tailed Phyllure, 

P. inermis, the Spineless Phyllure. Australia. 
Stenodaetylns guttatus, Wilkinson’s Stenodaotylo. 
Egypt. 


HEMIDESMUS JNDICUS. Mmie. 
M. Brown W. Ic, Contr, 


Smilax aspera 
Periploca Indies, Willde, 
Uwuntamul, BetiIjG. Hind. 
Rural, „ 

Muckwy, Duk. 

Indian, Sarsaparilla, Eng. 
Country Sarsaparilla, „ 
Magraba, Hind. 

Ntxrunindi, Maleal. 

Shadipa, Sans. 


Asolopias pseiulosara, 
Roxb. VOLT, latifolia. 

Irimusu, Singh. 

Nunuari, Tam. 

Gadi Sugandhi : Nalla 
6 ligand hi ; Pala- 
Sugandhi ; Sugandar 
pala, Pala Chukhan- 
deru, Telia Sugan- 
dhipala Tel. 


This is a common plant, all over the 
Indian peninsula. The root is long and 
slender, with few ramifications, covered with 
rust-coloured very fragrant bark, the odour 
remaining after drying, and strorigly re¬ 
sembling that of new mown Iiay. The roots 
have long been employed on the Madi'as 
coast as a substitute for sarsaparilla, and 
have been also used in England and very 
highly spoken of. Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
trials were numerous and satisfactory. Its 
diuretic operation is very remarkable; two 
ounces infused in a pint of water and allow¬ 
ed to cool was the quantity usually employ¬ 
ed daily, and by such doses the discbargo 
of urine was generally trebled or quadrupled. 
It also acted as a diaphoretic and tonic, and 
so increased the appetite that it became a 
most popular remedy in bis hospital, the pa¬ 
tients themselves entreating its adminis^- 
tion and continuance. The taste and smell 
of the infusion are balmy and sweet *, he 
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tifijed it with the most Redded benefit in 
numerouft cases of the description in which 
sarsaparilla is generally .given ; indeed he 
considers the activity of his medicine to 
be ranch more decided than that of sarsa¬ 
parilla itself. The nnnntamul can be pnr* 
chased in Calciitta of good quality at from 
two to four annas the seer No good analj* 
sis has yet been made of this drug. A 
volatile acid is described by Mr< Garden of 
London as having been obtained from the 
Smilax aspera, under which name it is 
thought H. indicus became the subject of his 
experiments. This is however as yet doubt¬ 
ful. It .occurs in bundles, about a foot 
and a half long 5 smell fragrant, enduring; 
fracture white ; boiled in water, vapour very 
agreeable. It is a perfect sul^stitute for sarsa¬ 
parilla. But as much of its virtues depend 
on a volatile principle, unuiitamnl should 
not be employed in decoction, as long boil¬ 
ing dissipates the active ingredient. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy says the infusion is afragrant 
and highly ofiectual alterative and diuretic, 
of great service in secondary, venereal affec¬ 
tions and chronic rheumatism. It is in every 
respect a perfect substitute for sarsaparilla. 
O'Shauqhnessij Dlspensaru pane 456. Benq. 
Bharm.'^. 279, 301. 

HBMIGYMMA MACLEODII, Griff f I 

Cordia macleodii. Honker 

Botkn, Tel. | Doyn gan. Hind. ? of Jnbbulpore. 

This tree is abundant in the Godavery 
forests near Mahadeopore: it does not ex¬ 
tend down to the Circars. It is found near 
Warungul. It is also indigenous to the 
Jubbulpore forests, where it is called “ Deyn- 
gan.^* Dr. Griffith described “ Hemigymna 
Macleodii.” fi'om dried specimens and thought 
that the leaves were opposite (instead of 
alternate) otherwise his description and na¬ 
tive name agree. It yields a very beautiful 
wood which would answer as a substitute 
for maple for picture frames, &c ,—Captain 
Bed damp. 

HEMIGYROS.\ TRICHOCARPA,Tto., 
a moderate sized tree of which one variety 
grows in the Central Province of Ceylon 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet; another 
Variety grows in the hot, drier parts of the 
island.— Thv.\ Wn. PI. Zeyl. i. p. 56. 

HEMIONITIS CORDiPOLtA. In Ten- 
nasserim, near the sea shore, this speci^es of 
ntule fern with cordate fronds is sometimes 
seen.— Br. Mason, 

. BEMIPGDIUS DUSSUMIERI, a bird 
belonging to the family PerdioidsB. See Birds. 

HEMIPTERA, of the Hemiptera, several 
genera occur in India. Amongst others, are 
v/autno ocellatus, Leptoscelis ^arginalis, 
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CalUdea stockerius, &o., Ac Of the aqnati'e 
spfecies, the gigantic Belostoma' Indicnm 
attains a size of nearly three inches^ Some 
of them are racist attractive in color, a green 
one, often seen on leaves is quite inoffensive# 
if unmolested, but if irritated exhales an 
offensive odour, 

Bugs belong to the Hemiptera and insects 
known as coffee bugs have in recent yeS/fS 
attracted much attention from the anxiety 
and losses they have occasioned to the coffee 
planting interests, and from which planters 
are subjected to great losses, against which 
seemingly at presemt they have no means of 
protecting themselves .—TennenVs Ceylon, 
See Bugs • Insects. 

HEMIRAMPHUS, a genus of fishes of 
the Family Scombresocidae in which the 
genera are 46 Belone, 6 Scombresox, 40 
Hemirhamphus, J Arrhamphus, 44 Ex- 
ocoetus. 

Hemiramplius macrorhynchos a native^ 
the Bay of Bengal, near Pondicherry, has an 
elongated body and proboscis like member 
proceeding from its month. 

Hemiramplius Russelli. Ouv, and Vxt* 
Tod a pendek (Pendek, short.) The Malays 
thus denominste all the species of Hemi* 
ramphuR, to distinguish them from those of 
Belone (Toda) of the Malays. At Pinang 
this species is numerous at all seasons, but 
larger individuals occur at irregular intervals. 
They appear at European tables under the ap- 


pellation of “ Guard fish.”— Cantor, Hartwig, 
HBMITRAGUS JEMLAICUS n mam- 
mal of the goat tribe, See Capre» ; Mamma¬ 
lia. 

HEMITRAOUS QUADRIMAMMIS. 
Hodgs. Syn of Capra jemlaica.— Ham, 
Smith. 

HEMLOCK. Conium maculatum. 

Roah, 11 Eft I Raah, Heb. 

a poisonous plant, of Europe, preparations 
from which are used in medicine. See Co- 
Ilium. 

HEMP. 

Indica 


Cannabis sativa.—Lmw. tar, 0. 


Kinnwb, Ab t Ganja# ITaLat. 

Hamp, Dan. Bung, PkIW^ 

Simn ? Duk.Guz Hind. Konope, -Pot.. 

Kinnup, Hinnup, Dut. Konapb', Iluas. 

Cbanvre, Fr. Konopol, ^ 

Hanf, (jER. Bhanga, Gangica, Sans, 

Kannabisy Gk. Canamo, Sp. 

Canape. It. Hampa, Sw, 

In the export commerce of India^ hemp 
is a term applied to the fibres of several 
distinct plants, all of them valuable as cor¬ 
dage materials. The true hemp of Europe, 
is the fibre of the Cannabis sativa of botan¬ 
ists, which is chiefly grown in Russia, and 
is sent to the other European countries for 
cordage, canvas and towelling. Hemp ap- 
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' ^ to be a plant of the Persian region^ 
Srhere it is subjected to great cold in win¬ 
ter, and to considerable lipat in summer. 
It is howerer difficult to say of what coun¬ 
try the plant is a native ; Willdenow says 
Persia ; Gmelin says'Tartary ; while Thuti- 
berg found it in Japan. It has thus been 
able to travel westerly into Europe, and 
easterly into Japan; so that the varieties 
produced by climate have by some been 
thought to be distinct species, the European 
being called C. sativa, and the Indian C. 
indica. It is believed to be originally a 
native of Asia and its Greek and Latin 
name Cannabis is supposed to be derived 
from the Arabic “ Kinnub.” Herodotus 
mentions it as a Scythian plant. Bieberstein 
met with it in Tauria and the Caucasian 
region. It is well known in Bokham. and 
Persia, and is abundant in the Himalaya. In 
Britain the prices of the cleaned tibre range 
fibm £L5 to £45 the ton and in the yojirs I 
1847 to 1851, the imports into Britain rang¬ 
ed between 40,578 to 53,0()3 tons annually. 
These quantities are stated from Poole’s 
Statistics of commerce hub T)r. floylo gives 
the following as the quantities of hemp im¬ 
ported into the United Kingdom :— 



1347 

1848 

1810 

1860 1861 

rroinBu88la,Cwt 

5‘14,844 

640,207 

041,618 

614,585 072,312 

„ IJrltish ler- 





rttories iu East 




! 

ludi«s. 

186,788 

358,230 

300,302 

1 

j 300,845 r,00,023 


Since*tho year 1855, in eonficciuenco of 
a war with Hvissia, true hoirip has v been 
more Inrgely produced in otlier countries, 
and other tibi es have been utilized, so that 
many fibres have come to be known in eorn- 
*.merce under this nnme, and the value of all 
other fibres is estimattnl from their greater 
or lessei* resefiiblam-e to hemp, and espeei- 
ally to Russian hemp. Though grown for 
the commercial purposes of Europe, princi¬ 
pally in Russia, it is common in Egypt, 
Turkey and every part of Asia, but while in 
European countries it, is cultivated only fof 
its ligneous fibre, so extensively employed in 
the manufacture of the strongest ropes, and 
* of coarse but strong kinds of cloth, in ad¬ 
dition to its fibrous products, it is much cul¬ 
tivated in the oriental conn tries to obtain 
the intoxicating leaves, called * Ganja,’ from 
which * Bhang’ and “ subjoe” are produced, 
and the resinous substance, called ‘ churrus.* 
The mode of cultivating for each of its 
products is however different. The plant 
requires exposure to light and air, and is 
therefore sown thin or transplanted out 
when it is cultivated for its resinous and 
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intoxicating secre/ion, while the ffrowth 
of fibre is promoted by shade and nfiPsture, 
which are procured by thick sowing. 

Hemp is an annn^»l plant from 8 to 10 
feet high, with the males and females on 
seperate stems. The finest quality of Iteinp 
and that which brings the highest price, 
being sold at 508. per cwt., when the best 
Rn.'^sia brings only 47 shillings, comes from 
Italy, though French, English and Irish 
hemps are much esteemed. The Russian 
hemp grows best in a friable soil of moderate 
richness. Hemp is grown everywhere 
throughout India, and in the Himalaya up 
to 10,000 feet, arid'witli care in the selec¬ 
tion of the soil and in its pi’oparation, it 
might be made successfully to compete with 
tlio Russian, Polish and Italian hemps* 
Ur. Roxhurgli’s opinion is favorable ns to* 
its cultivation in tlie plains, aiid Dr. Royle 
recommends its cultivation both during the 
rainy and the cold weather season, the hitter 
bcitig .so siinilar to tliat of the summer cnltUi'C 
of European countries nnd points to Rohil* 
eund and neighbouring hill.s as wellsuitqd 
for its extension. 

It is fn^m its possessing a remarkably 
tough kind of woody tissue capable of being 
manufactured into linen and cordage, that 
hemp is best known ; and for its good quali¬ 
ties iji this respect it is unrivalled among 
the many plunrs po.sscssiiigsiinilHr properties. 
The liemp fihie of India is extensively used 
for the manufaeruro of twin(3 and i‘ope, 
coarse cloth, sacks and bag.*?. In a Minute, 
published by the 'Madras Government 
»S(*pternber, 1854 for the (express purpose 
of directing attention to the lihrons produc¬ 
tions of that presidency, the exports are given 
as valued at tlie follow ing smns, in the res¬ 
pective ytnirs fi*om 1847 to 1852, cccc'luding 
Coir and Coir rope. The year selected above, 
in consequence of the pul)liKhed accounts of 
tlie tlireo.Pre.sideTKMes being'incomplete, la 
that in wh'ch the exports were the smallest. 

Hemp. 

1847- 48. Rs. 19,819 

1848- 49. „ 23,242 

1849- 50 . „ 23,076- 

1850- 51 . „ 10,577 

1851- 52. „ 46,683 


The following are the values of the hemp, 
coir, and coir rope exported fi*qm Madras as 
shown by the Sea Custom Returns. . 




Coir and Coir 




Hemp. 

Rope. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1847—48 

...19,819 

27,937< 

47,756 

1848- 

-49 

23,242 

1.38,617 

1,61,859 

1849- 

-50 

23,076 

2,08,704 

2,31,780 

1850- 

-51 

10,.577 

2,46,852 

2,67,429 

1851- 

-52 

46,683 

2,42,019 

2,88,702 
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Under the general ti;tJe hemp inclading 
snnn jute, from India, and that known 
Manilla hemp, the quantities received in 


as 


Britain were as under. 



From 

All other 

Total im¬ 


Russia 

parts 

portation 


Tons. 

I’onfl. 

' Tons. 

Im 1851 

33,229 

31,442 

64,671 

1852 

27,198 

26,516 

5.3,714 

1853 

41,819 

21,323 

63,142 

Total 

...102,246 

79,281 

181,.527 

Average 

... 3,4082 

26,427 

60,509 

Russia 

supplied considerably 

more than 


year, upon 42,000 tons at peace prices,fave- 
raging £35 per ton, a market value of nearly 
£r,500,000. lu the Himalayas, the true 
hemp fibre is separated for economic pur¬ 
poses, and was exported from India to Eng¬ 
land daring the last war. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 11^55, the best and cleanest 
sample was sent from Nell ore: this plant 
does not thrive in Southern India so well as 
in the North-West Provinces, and the colder 
parts of Bengal •, it there produces a strong 
fibre suited for cordage and weaving, but in 
Southern India the fibre deteriorates, and 
has little strength, it grows best at altitudes 
of 3 to 7000 feet. 

In China, hemp is cultivated in the pi'o- 
vinces north of the Meiling, but the plant 
also grows in Fuhkien; the grass cloth made 
from it is not so muedi used for common 
dresses as cotton a*nd silk. There are three 
plants which yn-oduoe a fibre made into cloth 
known at Canton, under this coininercial 
name, viz. the Cannabis sativa or hemp the 
IJrtica nivea, a species of netrlc grown about 
Suchan, and tlie Sida tiliiefolia near Tien¬ 
tsin-fu. A gigantic species of Cannabis 
hemp growing from ten to fifteen feet in 
height is in China a staple summer crop. 
This is chiefiy used in making ropes and 
string of various sizes such articles being in 
great demand for tracking the boats up 
rivers and iu the canals, of the country. 

CVmrnw.—In certain seasons and in warm 
countries a resinous juice exudes and con¬ 
cretes on the leaves, slender stems, and 
flowers. Separated and in masses, this juice 
constitutes the churrus of Nipal and Hiu- 
dostau, called kirs in Bochara, and to this, 
the type or basis of all the hemp prepara- 
tions, are the powers of these drugs attribu¬ 
table. In Central India, the Saugor terri¬ 
tory and Nipal, churrns is collected during 
the hot season, men clad in leathern dresses 
run through the hemp-fields,brusliing against 
the plant with all possible violence; the soft 
resin adheres to the leather, and is subse- 
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quently scraped offhand kneaded into balls 
which sell at from five to six rupees the seer. 
A still finer* kind, the Momeea or waxen 
churrus, is collected by the hand in Nipal, 
and sells for nearly double the price of the 
ordinary kind. In Nipal, the leathern attire 
is dispensed with, and the resin is gathered 
on the skins of naked coolies. In Persia, it; 
is stated by Mirza Abdul Russac, that the 
Churrus is prepared by pressing the resinoua 
plant on coarse cloths, and then scraping it 
from these and melting it in a pot with a 
little warm water. He considers the Chur¬ 
rns of Herat as the best and most powerf^ 
of all the varieties of the drug. It is said 
also that when the bhang leaves are picked 
off and the stalks remain, the little knots 
which occur wherever a leaf issues from the 
stem, are picked and collected as ganja and 
these contain mach resin. 

Gmijah .—Tlie dried hemp plant which has 
flowered, and from which the resin has not 
been removed, is called Ganjah. It sells for 
twelve annas to one rupee the seer in. the 
Calcutta bazaars. It yields to alcohol 
twenty jier 100 of resinous extract, composed 
of the resin (churrus), and green colouring 
matter (chlorophylle.) Distilled with a large 
j quantity of water, traces of essential oil pass 
I over, and the distilled liquor has the power- 
t ful narcotic odour of the plant. The ganjah 
I is sold for smoking chiefly. The bundles of 
ganjah are about two feet long and three 
inches in diameter, and contain twenty^four 
plants. The colour is d,usky green—the 
odour agreeably narcotic—the whole plant 
resinous, and adhesive to the touch. Accord- ‘ 
ing to Mr. McCann's notes, the Ganjah con¬ 
sumed in Bengal is chiefly brought from 
Mirzapur, and Ghazeepur being extensively 
cultivated near Gwalior and ia Tirhoot. 
The natives cut the plant when in flower, 
allow it to dry for three days, and then lay 
it in bundles averaging one seer weight, which 
are distributed to the licensed dealers. The 
best kinds are brought from Gwalior and 
Bhurtpore, and it is also cultivated, of good 
quality in a few gardens round Calcutta. In 
Jessore, the drug is known to be produced 
of excellent quality, and to a very consider¬ 
able extent of cultivation. 

Bhang .—The larger leaves and capsules 
without stalks are called “ Bang, Subzee, or. 
Sidhee." They ar'e used for making an in¬ 
toxicating drink, foi^ smoking, and in the 
conserve or confection termed Majoon. Bang 
is cheaper than ganjah, and tliough less 
powerful, is sold at such a low price that 
for one pice enough can be purchased to in¬ 
toxicate a “ habituated person." Sidhe^ 
Subjee, and Bang (synonomous) are used 
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water as a drink, which is thus prepar¬ 
ed:—About throe tola weight (540 troy 
grains) are well washed with cold water, then 
rubbed to powder, mixed with black pepper, 
cucumber, and melon seeds, sugar, half a 
pint of milk, and an equal quantity of water. 
This is considered sufficient to intoxicate a 
habituated person. Half the quantity is 
enough for a novice. This composition is 
chiefly used by the maliomedans of the bet¬ 
ter classes. The same quantity of Sidhee is 
washed and ground, mixed with black pep¬ 
per, and a quart of cold water added. This 
ji drank at one sitting. This is the favourite 
beverage of the hindus who practice this 
vice, especially the Brijobassi and many of 
the Rajpootana soldiery. {Williams' Middle 
Kingdom^ lOG. FoireWs Hand-hook 20(). 
O'Slumghnessyy 582.) 

Sunn Til notices of Indian fibres wo fre¬ 
quently meet witli the word Sunn, as indi¬ 
cating a particular kind of Indian fibre. 
Sometimes we find it called Indian Hemp: 
and wo may often see hemp enumerated as 
one of the exports from India. At other 
times the same or another fibre is mentioned 
by the name of brown hemp. These various 
names arc sometimes applied to the fibre of 
one or of two different plants, or are em¬ 
ployed to distinguish the fibre of three dis¬ 
tinct plants all of which arc grown for 
their fibres, and have been, and might be ex¬ 
ported from India, though only two of them 
Are now usually to be found among tlie ex¬ 
ports. In the exports from the different 
Presidencies of India, it is very difficult to 
* distinguish those different kinds of fibre, in¬ 
asmuch as the same name, hemp, is applied 
to the exports from all the throe Presiden¬ 
cies ; but speaking generally, the Sunn (Gro- 
talaria juncea) is chiefly exported from all 
the three Presidencies, and one kind of 
Brown hemp (Hibiscus cannabinus), along 
with the other kind, Taag, from Bombay.— 
{Roijle Fib. Pip. r>52.) 

Juhhulpore hemp is being extensively culti¬ 
vated and already established as an article 
of commerce in India and highly esteemed 
by good judges in Britain. 

S%(jnn Hempy (Crotalaria juncea\ called 
also, Sunnub, Wuckoonar, Shanal or Jute 
gramee, is largely cultivated in the Madras 
Presidency for the manufacture of rope, 
string and gunny bags. This fibre i.s not so 
strong as many others, but it is well suited 
for the manufacture of gunny bags and 
paper, and is sometimes sold as Jute. The 
fibre of the Sunn or Taag (Crotalaria jun- 
^ea) is often 'called Indian hemp, but in¬ 
correctly. It is the kind most generally cul¬ 
tivated all over India on account of its fibre, 


and is that usually mentioned in the exportef 
from Calcutta under the name of helnp, but 
also as Sunn. The plant may be distinguish¬ 
ed by its flowers being of a bright yellow 
colour, and of the form of the pea and oftlm 
laburnum, while the leaves are entire and 
lanceolate. 

The Ambaree. — (Hibiscus cannabinus) 
Mesta paat of Bengal, and Palungoo of Mad¬ 
ras, is also very generally cultivated all over 
India, and exported of very good quality 
from the west side of that country. Its leaves 
arc botli entire and lobod, its flowers are 
large, and in shape resemble those of the 
mallow, the hollyhock, and the cotton plant, 
of a sulphur-yellow colour with a dark brown 
centre. The fibre of this plant is like that, 
of Jute, sometimes called paat, and also In¬ 
dian hemp. It is often confounded with 
that of tho Sunn, as it is one of the kinds of 
Brown hemp of Bombay, though the two 
plants differ much from each other. 

The strength of fibres is a point of very 
great conscqueuco. The diffei’enee in 
strength between the best and ordinary Rus¬ 
sian hemp is in the proportion of 5 to^ and 
sometimes 6 to 4, and the strength of the 
bpsb kussian hemp to the best Sunu bears » 
proportion of G to 4. 

Dr. Royle had equal weights and equal 
lengths of several of Indian fibres takeu^ 
their ends tied and fixed in a vice, and then 
the number of pounds ascertained with 
which each broke. In these experiments St. 
Petorsburgh clean Hemp, broke with 1 GO lb. 
A fibre from Travaucorc, 

called Wuckoo.j 

Yerenin fibre.,, 

^ Jiibbulpore Hemp. 

China grass, from China, 

Rheoa fibre or China") 
grass, from Assam, ... j 
Wild Rheca; also from I 
A.ssam... ... j 


175 

100 

190 

250 

320 


343 


Hemp from Kote Kangra, in the Himalayas, 
bore 400 lb. without breaking. Amongst 
thirteen samples of the 2-inch rope, the Dey- 
rah hemp stood the fifth in strength and the 
twelfth in elasticity. But hemp of far 
greater strength is produced in the native 
hills of the plant. Mr. Williams, of Jubbul- 
pore, gave to Dr. Royle, in the year 1853, a 
sample of hemp, which he stated had been 
forwarded to him by D. F.* Macleod, Esq., 
as the produce of Kote Kangra, in the Sikh 
Himalaya. This, Dr. Royle has called Kote 
Kangra hemp, not breaking With a weight 
of 4001b., when China-grasa from Assam 
broke with 3201b. and Petersburg hemp 
with only 1601b. If appeared to all the prac¬ 
tical men who examined it, as the strongest 
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fibre with which they were acquainted. * Dr. 
Jameson himself had brought Kote Kangra 
hemp to 'Mp^ Maeleod’s notice, not pro¬ 
duct in the Kangra district, but in Kooloo 
and LaUoul, which are a little farther in the 
interior.— lioijle^ Fibroids plants^ p. 277. 
Journ. Agrb-Hortic. iSoc., iii, pp. 224-227. 
Vrs. Roxh. FI. hid. Voigt.—Royles Fibroibs 
Plantsf p. 277, 352. O'SJiauyhnessy Bengal 
Dispensary., p. 582. Mr. PomelV's Handbook 
Economic Products Panjah p. 296 Mad- 
ras Exliib. 1857. Jar. Reports. Cat Calc, 
for FxMb. of 18Q2 Fortmies Tea districts p. 
Williams Middle Kingdom, p. 1OO. Dr. Ste- 
tvuri Punjab Plants: Birdwood Bombay Pro¬ 
ducts. McCulloch. 

HEMP, DEKHANI. Eng. also Hemp 
leaved hibiscus. Hibiscus cannabiiius. 

HEMP SEED, and oil. 

JSutm-ki-bing, Hind. | Chcuivi, Fk. 

The seeds of the Cannabis saliva, var. C. 
findica, are albuminousVnd oily, and entirel}'’ 
devoid of all narcotic properties. They arc 
crushed for oil-the Gannja yennai, Tamil, 
in many parts of the country. In Russia, the 
oil is much used for burning in lamps, but it 
is unknown to the natives of India. At tbo 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, tlirco spocirnens 
were exhibited, one of a deep green colour 
from Tanjore, another of an olive green, sent 
by Lieut. Hawkes, and the third in the 
Madras Tariff*. 

HEMUZ. Guz. also Ilemnj, Guz. Hind. ? 
Myrobalan. 

HENBANE SEED. 

Buzir-ul-bung, Adas, J.w. 

Buug, Sikran, Hyosciamua ni^er 

Urniiiuikoii, Ar. Pers. somina. TjAT. 

Kliorasani Adas pedas, Malay. 

ajwaiii, Driv. Guz. Hind, Khorasani, SixiiU. 

Jusqiiiamo, Fr. Khorusani oniam, Taai. 

Bilsenkrout, Ger. 

The. seeds of the henbane plant have the 
odour of tl;e plant and an oleaginous bitter 
taste; an oil is obtained from the seed. 
See Hyoseiamus — Fatillcner. 

HENDERSON. Dr. of the Bengal Medi¬ 
cal Service, travelled in disguise as a Syed 
from Lodiana, 1835, and passed by way of 
Mundi, Zanskar or Lahul to Ladalq and Is- 
kardo, descending over the dangerous pass 
of Alunipilah and by Burzil or As tor to 
Guryp and Kashmir. He again travelled to 
Dir and Bajawur, but was there plundered 
aud he returned to Lahore, where he died of 
•fever in February 1836. Ho was the first 
projector of the Agra Bank. 

HENDON, see Raffles. 

HENERY, an islet in the barhour of 
Boi^bay: is united on the northward to 
Trombay aud Salsctte, as these ai’e, united 


to each other by bridges aud embankments 
and to the southward to Old Woman’s Island 
Calaba ? Henery, and Kenery ? with little 
rocks and islets of lesser note and nanxe, in 
the harbour.— Carter's Geology. 

HENGA, Hind. A harrow, but known 
locally by various oj;her names, as Soh- 
aga, Mye, Myra, Sirawun, Putoee. Puh- 
tau, Putela, Patree, aud Duudela. Elliot, 
Sup. gloss. 

HENGCHUNG HAPO—? China glass or 
Rheea, Citrus aurantium. —Lmn. 

HENG-MAU Bnrm. 

HENICOPERNIS LONGICAUDA, New 
Guinea kite. 

HENLB, In 1841, there was issued at 
Berlin, the Systematische Beschreibung der 
Plagiostomeii, by Dr. J. Muller and Dr. J, 
Henle which included several of the genera 
and species of the fishes of the seas in the 
South and East of Asia. 

HENNA. Eng. Hind. Pers. 


Lawsonia alba, Lam. L. inermis. 

ITrkari, Ar. Daunlacca, Malkax. 

Mehndi, Beng. I^uk. Sakachora, Sans. 

Guz. Hind. Maritondi, * SlNOK* 

Egyptian privet, Exa Marudani, Tam. 

Honua tree, „ Goranta chetlu, Tel. 

Camphire of the Bible „ iveui, ,, 

This is the camphire of the English 


Bible, and the cypress shrub of the Greeks 
and Romans, is a fragrant plant when in 
flower. The cypress plant says Roseu- 
muller, “ is bold in particularly high es- 
leem by the Greeks, the Arabs, and the 
Turks ; and they think that they make an 
agreeable present when they offer a person 
a posy of its flowers. This plant, Sonini 
observes, is particularly agreeable to the 
eye and the olfactory organs, of which the 
coloring of the flowers^ is soft, they spread 
fragrance to a‘great distance, in India hedges 
formed of it arc common. The fresh leaves., 
beat up with c&teifbu, * 

-“ Imluio 

The fingers’ ends with a hrigiit i*o.seate hu«, 

6o biighl that in tbo mirror’s diq)th they seem 

Liko tips of coral branches in the stream. 

This use of the loaves is as old as the Egyp¬ 
tian mummies, aud is still jiracticed by 
Southern Asiatics. 

A I’eddisli brown substantive dye, is pro¬ 
cured from the leaves, the mahomedaus in 
India, Persia, Arabia and other countries, 
use the shoots for dyeing the nails, tips of 
the fingers and toes, aud palms of the hands 
red. It is employed in the East for dyeing 
ordinary stuffs; and the extract of the 
flowers, leaves, and shoots, is used by the 
hakeems in lepra, aud in obstinate cutane¬ 
ous diseases.— Faulkner, Mason. 

HENNA. Singh. Crotalaria juncea. 
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HENNA GORIVI, Can., Ixora parviflora, 
Tahl. 

HENNA-UL-KORESH, Ar^b. Lichen 
rotnndatus. 

Kal paslii: Ku]I paahi, Tam | Sati-panclii, T£L. 

HENNIP. But. Hemp. 

HENO. Sp. Hay.‘ 

HENSLOWIA PANICULATA. Migu. 
Amimbo. Burm. A reddish colored wood 
of British Burmah, not straight grained, 
used occasionally for cart wheels, mostly 
for firewood. In a fall grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet and avernge girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 
feet.— Dr. Brandis^ Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

HENZA, Burm. A large golden figure 
of the sacred bird, is in front of the throne of 
the king of Jhirmah. The word is of Sans¬ 
crit origin, Hanza, a goose. The Henza is 
regarded as the king of birds. It is perhaps 
a mythicised swan.— Y'ule^s Embassgf p. 86. 
See Hansa, Hensa. 

HENZA DA, a town in Pegu on the right 
bank of the Irawaddy. 

HEO TAU—? Malacca canes. 

HERA, a Babylonia goddess, the proto¬ 
type of the Juno of the Romans and of the 
Egyptian Hora. 

HERAR, Hind. Agaricus carnpestris. 

HERABOfi, Guz. Hind. Myrrh. 

HERACLID-3ii. The first eleven kings, 
the Heraclidae of Laceda3mon, commencing 
with Euristhenes (1076 before Clirist), aver¬ 
age thirty-two years, while in republican 
Athens, nearly contemporary, from the first 
perpetual archon until the ofiice became de¬ 
cennial in the seventh Olympiad, the reigns 
of the twelve chief magistrates average 
twenty-eight years and a half.' Colonel Tod 
surmises analogies between the Hercules of 
the east and west.^ Amidst the snows of 
Caucasus, Hindu legend abandons the Her- 
cula race, under their leaders Yoodishtra and 
Buldeva': yet if Alexander established his 
altars in Panchalica, amongst the sons of 
Pooru and the Hericula Col. Tod thinks that 
no physical impossibility exists that a colony 
of them, under Yoodishtra and Buldeva, 
eight centuries anterior, should have pene¬ 
trated to Greece ? When Alexander at¬ 
tacked the “ free cities*^ of Panchalica, the 
Pooru and Hericula who opposed him 
evinced the recollections of their ancestor, 
in carrying the figure of Hercules ds their 
standard. Copiparison proves a common 
origin to Hindu and Grecian Mythology; 
and Plato says the Greeks had theirs from 
Egypt and the East and Colonel Tod thinks 
that the Heraclidce may bo a colony' of the 


HERAT. 

Hericula, who penetratedl into the Pelopon¬ 
nesus (according to Volney) 1078 years ^be¬ 
fore Christ. The Heraolidas claimed from 
Atreus: the Hericula claim from Atri. 
Euristhenes was the first king ,of the He- 
raclidse: Yoodishtra has sufficient affinity 
in name to the first Spartan king, not to 
startle the etymologist, the dy and r, being 
always permutable in Sanscrit. The Greeks 
or lonians are descended from Yavan, or Ja¬ 
van, the seventh from Japhet. The Hericu¬ 
la are also Yavan claiming from Javan or 
Yavan, the thirteenth in descent from Yayat^ 
the third sbn of the primeval patriarch. 
The ancient Heraclid© of Greece assert¬ 
ed they were as old as the suh, and older 
than the moon. This boast may conceal the 
fact, that the Heliad© (or Snrya vansa) of 
Greece had settled there antelrior to the 
colony of the ludu (Lunar) race of Herfeu- 
la ? In all that relates to the i .ythological 
history of the Indian demi-gods, Buldeva 
(Hercules). Crishna or Kaiiya (Apollo), 
and Boodha (Mercury) a powerful and al¬ 
most perfect resemblance can be traced be¬ 
tween those of Hindu legend, Greece, and 
Egypt. (Buldeva the god of strength) 
Hericula, is still worshipped as in the days 
of Alexander; his shrine at Buldeo in Vrij, 
(the Suraseni of the Greeks), his club a 
ploughshare, and a lion’s skin his covering.- 

A hindu intaglio represents Hercules 
exactly as described by Arrian, with a mono¬ 
gram consisting of two ancient characters 
now unknown, but which Colonel Tod found 
wherever tradition assigns a spot to the 
Hericula ; especially in Saurashtra, where 
they were long concealed on their exile 
from Delhi. This ho decides to be the 
exact figure of Hercules which Arrian de¬ 
scribes his descendants to have carried as 
their standard, when Porus opposed Alex¬ 
ander. The twenty-eighth prince, Khemraj, 
was the last in lineal descent from Parikhi- 
ta, the grand nephew of Yoodishtra. The 
first dynasty lasted 1864 years.— Tod's Ka* 
Jasthan, Vol. I, p. 51-55. 

HERACLEUM, a genus of plants of which 
several species grow in the Himalaya, one 
of these, the Padalli or Poral, is collected for 
the winter fodder of goats, and is supposed 
to increase the milk. Wight in leones gives 
H. pedatum. 

HERA-KASIS, also Hera-tutia. Guz* 
Hind. Sulphate of copper. Green vitriol* 
Copperas. 

HERACULA, See Heraclid©; Saraewati. 

HERA KHOND, See Heera kband, Ousley. 

HERAT. Wlien the Dourani empire, cre¬ 
ated by Ahmed shah, Abdali, was lost by his 
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^ndsotis and parcelled ou6 among the 
^rakzye brothers, shah Kamran managed 
to maintain a precarious footing at Herat. 
He was the son of Mahxnood and; therefore, 
nephew ofZeman shah, shahShuja-ool-moolk, 
and Foroz-oocL-deen, and the last remaining 
representative of the Suddozye princes in 
Afghanistan. Herat was all that remained 
to him-of the empire of his family. Kam¬ 
ran was cruel and dissipated and his minis¬ 
ter, Yar Mohamed Kbau, was even worse. 
Dost Mahomed Khan was ruling at Kabul, 
and his half brother Kohun-dil Khan ruled 
at Candahar. Dost Mohamed Khan was 
the son of Phound Khan, Barukzye. On 
23rd November 1837, Mahomed shah, king 
of Persia, laid seige to Herat in pursuance 
of his ambitions policy for the reconquest of 
Afghanistan. It was on this occasion that 
Herat sustained a memorable ten months^ 
siege, and all the efforts of the Persian king 
to capture it, aided by the advice and direc¬ 
tion of Russian officers, were defeated princi¬ 
pally by the efforts of a young British officer, 
Lieut. Pottinger of the Madras Artillery. 
Shah Khamran and his minister, however, 
continued his intrigues with Persia, and 
the envoy Major d’x4rcy Todd withdrew. 
On the occurrence of the disasters in Cabool, 
Ya^^Mahomed was relieved of all apprehen¬ 
sion of the interference of the British go¬ 
vernment,'and in 1842 strangled his sove¬ 
reign, shah Kamran, usurped the govern¬ 
ment of Herat, and professed himself a de¬ 
pendant of Persia. The policy of Tar Maho¬ 
med was to maintain himself in real inde¬ 
pendence, while soothing the shah of i 
Persia by empty acknowledgments of allegi¬ 
ance. On his death in 1851, his son Syud 
Mahomed Khan succeeded him only to be 
deposed in 1855, and succeeded by Ma¬ 
homed Yusoof, grand.son of Feroze, grand 
nephew of shah Zeman. Mahomed Yusoof 
was afterwards deposed and Isa Khan 
succeeded but under him Herat fell to the 
Persians and he was murdered within a few 
weeks by a party of Persian soldiers. 
By the Treaty of Paris concluded be¬ 
tween England and Persia on the 4th March 
1857, the Persians were required to eva¬ 
cuate Herat. Before they withdrew, they 
installed sultan Ahmed Khan, better known 
by theiname of Sultan Jan, as ruler of He¬ 
rat, and the British Government did not 
refuse to recognise him as de facto ruler. 
Shortly after, sultan Jan attacked and took 
Farrah, but the ameer of Cabool immedi¬ 
ately collected his forces to resent this ag¬ 
ression. He retook FurraK; on the 29th 
une, and on 28th of July, laid siege to 
Herat Aft6r a siege of ten months, during 
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which sultan Jan died, the ameer took 
Herat by storm on 27th May 1863. He 
, died eleven days afterwards, and .was^suc- 
ceeded in the government of Cabool by his 
son Sher Ali Khan, who placed his own son 
Mahomed Yakoob Khan in charge of the 
captured city. Herat has thus been again 
annexed to the Afghan dominions. H^rat 
, is also called Heri, and the river on which it 
stands is called Heri-rud. This river Heri 
I is called by Ptolemy Ap<o<, by other \Jriters 
Arms; and Aria is the name given to the 
country between Pijirthia (Parthuwa) in the 
west, Margiana (Marghush) in the north, 
Bactria (Bakhtrish) and Aracliosia (Harau- 
watish^ in the east. It is supposed to be^ 
the same as the Haraiva (Hariva). of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, though this is dbubt- 
' ful. The importance of its situation is Very 
great, and it has always exercised consider¬ 
able influence over the affairs of Central 
Asia. It is the Haroya of the Vendidad, and 
has endured more than 4*0 sieges in ancient 
and modern times. The most polished 
court in the west of Eui’ope could not at the 
close of the 10th century, vie in magnificence 
with that of Herat. Treaties Engagements 
and Snnmids^Yol.Yll^ pp. 165, 168 and 
169. Prof. MaxMnller^s LectnreSy pp. 234 
and 235. See India, 336. Jet, Jews. Ka¬ 
bul, pp. 433, 440. Kalmuk, Kandahar, 
Kazlbash, Khuml, Koh, Kuvir or Kubeer, 
Mon<?ol. 

HERBA M.^RIORIS ALBA. Rujiph. 
Syn. of Phyllanthus niimri. 

HERBA MiERIORIS RUBRA, Rumph. 
Syn. of Phyllanus urinaria. 

HE RBE-A-BALAIS. Fa. of Maur. Sida 
retusa.— Linn, 

HKRBELOT, d* author of dissertation 
on the nxahomedan conquerors of India. 

HERBERT, Captain J. D. Author of 
Mineral productions of the Himalayas in As. 
Res. 1833, vol. viii, part 1, 216.—Course and 
levels of the Sutlej, Ibid, 1825, vol. xv; 339. 
Coal within the Indo-Gangetic mountains. 
Ibid, 1828 vol. xvi, 397,—Gypsum in the 
Indo-Gangetic mountains, Ibid, 1833, vol. 
xviiii. part 1, 216,—Tour through Kumaon 
and Ghurwal in Bl. As. Trans. 1844, vol. 
xiii. pai’t2. 734.—Geological map of Hi¬ 
malaya survey. Ibid, 1844, vol, xiii. part 1, 
171.— Dr. Bnist. 

HERBERT, Sir Thomas, a cadet of the 
Pembroke family, who travelled in the east, 
ahd wrote “ Travels into Africa, Great Asia, 
and some parts of the Oriental Indies and 
Isles adjacent, London, 1834. ^ 

HERBERTIANUM, Wall. 

Pa-daing, Bubm. | Ya? pa daing, Bueu. 
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HERCULES. 

HERCULES, according to Herodotus, was 
father of Belns, the father ofNiniis, and 
live# abput 900 years before Herodottfs. 
Hercnlus is supposed, by Tod, to be Balde* 
va, son of a prince of Mathura and nephew 
of Koonti the mother of the Pandua. Balde- 
va is still worshipped., as in the days of 
Alexander at Buldeo, in Vrij, his dub a 
ploughshare, and a lion’s skin his covering. 
Baldeva was cousin of Krishna who with 
Xudijfhtra,after Krishna’s death, travelled to 
the north and reached Greece. Tod re¬ 
gards Hericula,-^Hercules, as a generic 
term, for the sovereigns of the race of Heri, 
but used by Arrian as a proper name. A 
^.section of the Maliabliarat is devoted to the 
history of the Hericula, of which race was 
VyaSa. Arrian notices the similarity of the 
Theban and the hindu Hercules, and cites, 
as authority, the ambassador of Seleucus, 
Megasthenes, who says: “ he uses the same 
habit with the Theban ; and is particularly 
worshipped by the Suraseni, who liave two 
great cities belonging to them, namely, 
Methoras (Mathoora) and Clisoboras.” Dio¬ 
dorus has the same legend, with some 
variety. * Ho srfys: Hercules was born 

amongst the Indians, and like the Greeks 
they furnish him with a club and lion’s hide. 
In strength (bala) he excelled all men, and 
^cleared the sea and land of monsters and 
wild beasts. He had many sons, but only 
-one daughter. It is said that he bmlt Pali- 
bothra, and divided his kiugdon' amongst 
iiis sons (the Balica-putra, sons of Bali.) 
They never colonized ; but in time most of 
the cities assumed a democratical form of 
government (though soiuo were monarchi- 
-cal) till Alexander’s time. The combats of 
Hercules, to which Diodorus alludes, are 
xjonsidered by Tod t^ be those in the legend¬ 
ary haunts of the Hericula, during their 
twelve years exile from the seats of their 
forefathers. Bunsen, however, observes that, 
Hercules, according to Arrian, had a 
daughter when he was advanced in years; 
and, being unable to find a husband worthy 
of her, he married her himself, that he might 
supply the throne of India with monarchs. 
Her name was Pandea, and ho caused the 
whole province in which she was born to 
receive its name from her.” According to 
Bunsen, the Phoenician Hercules is fabled 
to have wrestled with Typhon, (the sun at 
the meridian) in the sand, as Jacob did with 
Elohim in the dust. Hercules, like Jacob, 
was wounded in the encounter in the thigh, 
and like the son of Isaac received the name 
of Palaimon or wrestler. Usov was a 
hunter like the rugged Esau, and wore 
skins of beasts ; in both storiee tbo elder ' 
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brother separated from the younger* Aori- 
sius, the Phrygian Saturn, wrestled with hw 
twin brother Protaeus, in his pother’s womb,', 
as Jacob did with Esau. Esau also was, in 
early times, interpreted by tbe^'Jews as Za- 
mael, Satan, old serpent, wild boar. The 
brothers Osiris and Set Typhon, of the 
Egyptians, sons of Kronos, liad a similar 
contest and in the Phoenician myth of Pyg¬ 
malion and Sichceus. In the Egyptian le¬ 
gend, Hypsuranias and Usov, as wind and 
fire, is exactly like that of Set, Typhon, and 
Osiris. 

Hercules is supposed by Bunsen (iv, 210) 
to be Israel, and his brother was Usov-A res 
and the pillars under which they were wor¬ 
shipped were called after their names. The 
Phoenician pillars of Hercules were called 
Hamunim, Hamon in the Hebrew is a pillar. 
Hercules was worshipped in the island of 
Tyre, in the two pillars and the foundation 
of Tyre and discovery of the art of naviga¬ 
tion are expressly attributed by the claf^ics 
to Hercules and the legends regarding him 
are considered by Bunsen (iv. pp. 211-14) 
to be mixed up with the history of the 
Jewish patriarchs ^ Jacob, grandson of 'Ab¬ 
raham is, spiritually, the true wrestler with 
God (Yisrael.) The epithet-of Edom was 
given to the wild indomitable UsoVjlind 
Set, Seth, the oldest mythological type of 
Western Asia, are met within Egypt and in 
the same form. As a Grecian hero-deity, 
the legend regarding liim is not historical. 
It is supposed to be of Egyptian origin, 
and to be the same as Gigon. The Egyptian 
Hercules was named Chensu or Khensu, 
written Sen, and the name of the twenty- 
sixth king of the Ist Egyptian dynasty was 
Herakles Harpokrates. One of the pillars 
in the temples of Hercules at Tyre was 
lighted by day, the other by night; npbn 
an altar of Hercules—Buzygos at Rhodes, 
one of the two sacrificial oxen was offered 
up amidst imprecations, probably to Adonis 
the god of spring as the ass or dog was to 
Typhon. The Tyrian Hercules was the same 
as Moloch, the King, Baal-Moloch, Malakh- 
Bel as* he is called in the coins. No sta¬ 
tues were erected to him at Cadiz or in 
Tyre, but in Tyre, he was worshipped with 
eternal fire, which lighted up the temple by 
night from the reflection on the columns of 
Smaragdns, dogs were sacrificed to him as 
well as to Hecate and Melekbet-Artemis, 
In Babylonia, their neck or backbone (Isa. 
fi6, 3.) as well as the first bom of the ass, 
if they were not redeemed, was according 
to the law of Stoses (Ex. xiii, 13; alsoxxxiv, 
20), broken in honour of him. The principal 
sacrifices offered to Hercules- Usov, as well 
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to hia mythical companion Melethefc- 
Artemis wore htitnan beings. In Laodicea, 
they might be ransomed by a doe, as Diana 
accepted that animal instead of Iphigenia. 
The wild boar was also sacred to the same 
goddess. And, in like manner, in another 
myth, another Artemis caused the ^elicate 
vernal. Adonis to be slain by a boar instead 
of by Mars as he is usually said to be. At 
Carthage, the practice of sacrificing their 
favourite children, and those of the highest 
rank coutinaed down to their latest wars. 
Hercules of‘the Phceniciana was called Mel- 
karth. The Grecian Hercules, is described 
as becoming insane, and burning his own 
children as well as those of his twi}i brea¬ 
ther Iphicles, and ihurdering his guest 
Iphitus. But, in Asia, the ruthless god 
sometimes also required this at.roeeous sa¬ 
crifice. In Amathus, Malika (Moloch), ‘the 
inliospitable Zeus,’ sarcastically called Ju¬ 
piter Hospes, had his bloody altar before 
the temple of Adonis (Lord) and Baalfcis 
(Queen). So had Saturn in Arabia whom 
Noniius compares with the Syrian god. 
These sacrifices were offered on occasions of 
great misfortune but as a matter of course 
when there was excessive heat. 

Bunsen quoting Megasthenes, (III, '*>25— 
531) mentions the Indian tradition, of Her¬ 
cules, as reigning in India fifteen genera¬ 
tions after Dyaiiysus. He built Palibrotha 
and other cities, had numerous sons, to 
each of whom ho left an Indian kingdom, 
and a daughter Pandcca to whom he like¬ 
wise bequeathed a realm. Bunsen, following 
Lassen says he was chiefly worshipped in 
the Snras-Sen country and identifying him 
with Krishna, says he founded Mathura.— 
ToeVs Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. 30. Bitnsen, IV, 
20-214 Bwism, III, 525, 531. IV. 210-214 
See Kabul, Polyandry, Saraswati, Yavana. 

HERCULKS BELUS of Cicero is sup¬ 
posed to be tho Osiris who invaded India, 
but l|is progress extended only up to the 
Indus. 

HEREAR DU, a deity of the Korambar. 

HE REN SO. Sans. Pisum sativum. 

HERI a tribe of mahomedan rajpoots 
chiefly found in -Juspoor a pergunah of Mo- 
fadabad. See Burwae. 

HERI a name of Krishna. According to 
a Hindu legend, related by Colonel Tod, he 
accompanied Ramesa to Lunka, as did tho 
Egyptian Apollo, Rameses-Sesostris, on his 
expedition to India: both were attended in 
their expedition by an army of satyrs, or 
tribes bearing the names of different ani¬ 
mals : and as we have the Aswa, the Tak- 
fifeac, and the Sassu of the Yadu tribes, 
typified under the horse, the se^Cnt, and 
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the' hare, so the followers of Surya^ c^f which; 
Rama was the head, may have been design-' 
ated Rishi and Hanumaii, or bearsP and 
monkeys. The distance of the Nile from 
the Indian shore forms no objection ; the 
sail spread for Ceylon could waft the vessel 
to the Red Sea, which the fleets of Tyre, of 
Solomon, and Hiram covered about this very 
time. That the hindus navigated the ocean 
from the earliest ages, the traces of their 
religion in the Indian Archipelago sufffcient- 
ly attest. The coincidence between the* 
most common epithets of the Apelles of 
Greece and India, as applied to the sun, aro 
peculiarly striking. Iferi, as Bhan-natlr, 
the lord of beams, is Phsebus, and his 
heaven is Heripur (Heliopolis), or city of 
Hevi. Helios was a title of Apollo, whence^ 
the Greeks had their Elysium, and the Heri¬ 
pur or Bfjan-t’han (the abode of the sun),, 
is the highest of the heavens or abodes of 
bliss of the martial Rfijpoot. Hence tho 
eagle (the emblem of Hovi as tho sun) was- 
adopted by the western warrior as the sym¬ 
bol of victory. Heri, Cilshna, familiary 
Kaniya, was of the celebrated tribe of Yadu, 
the founder of the fifty-six tribes who ob¬ 
tained the universal sovereignty of India; 
and descended from Yayat, the third son of 
Swayambhuma Manu, or “ The Man, LoreJ 
of the eartli/’ whose daughter Ella (Terra) 
was espoused by Budha (Mercury), son of 
Chandra (the Moon), whence the Yadu are 
styled Chandravansi, or “ children of the 
moon .”—ToeVs Rajasthan Vol. i. p.^ 532-545. 
See Krishna, Lakshrni, Pandu. 

HERI RUD, or Hury river, has a course 
of about 600 miles. It rises in the Hazareb 
Mountains, lat. 34® 60, Ion. GG® 20, 9,600 
ft. above the sea. Its course is generally 
westerly to Herat, where it turns north- 
wevsterly, forming a junction* with the Moor-' 
ghab; the united stream is ultimately lost 
in the desert of Khorasan. At Herat, it was- 
formerly crossed by a brick biidge, *but 
three out of thirty-three arches being swept 
away, communication is intercepted in time 
of inundation. It is remarkable for the 
purity of its water. 

HERITIERA, Species. 

Pitilay kauazoe. BuiiM. 

Common in the delta of the Irawady, 
in British Biirmah, wood used for house 
posts and rafters, and for firewood for the 
manufacture of salt. The tree is nearly re¬ 
lated to the “ Soondree” of Bengal. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 66. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet and aver¬ 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground, 
is 6 feot.— l)r. BrandisjCal. Cat Ex. 1862; 
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Ka-na-zo, Buhm. | Soojidreo Tree, Anglo, Beno. 

' This, in Burmah,is n mnich larger tree than 
5h Bengal, chiefly found on the tide waters. 
Fruit hangs in loose bunches, size of grapes, 
very pleasant, one seed. Leaves large, al¬ 
ternate, smooth, green on the upper side, 
and silvery white beneath. Timber, hard, 
straight-grained, elastic, and durable ; pscd 
for millwork, spokes, shafts, oars, &c. There 
are several species of this valuable genus of 
trees.— Malcom's Travels in Santh Eastern 
V Asia, Lp. 282 ! 

HERITIERA ALLUGHAS, Linn. Syn, 
of Alpinia allnghas, Roi^coo. 

HERITIERA ATThJNUATA furnishes 
one of the best and most pleut iful of the jungle . 
fruits of Burmah. It grows in bunches re¬ 
sembling large grapes, is agreeably sub-acid, 
and when ripe, of a yellowish line. The 
tree is small, and when arrayed with these 
long golden bunches it is very beautiful. It 
•would bo quite an acquisition to gardens 
both for ornament and utility,— Mftson, 
HERITIERA FOMES Syn of lleritiera 
minor. 

HERITIERA LITTORALTS, Ait .; D. 0.; 
Roxh. 

Balanoptcris tothila, Gcnvln. 

SnnUri. Beng. | Kon«zo-za-loo. Burm. 

Ka-na-zo. Burm. 1 

Grows in the Mauritius, the peninsula of 
India, in the Sunderbuns ?, common in the 
Rangoon district, and along the seu-shore in 
Amherst, and Tavoy, found very abundant 
on Pannat Island and all the Mergui 
Archipelago, also all along the coast of 
Amherst province. WJieu seasoned, it floats 
in water. Maximum girth four cubits, 
maximum length thirty feet. It is used for 
boats, boxes, planks of houses, <fec., i.s a very 
light wood, scented, durable and tough. 
And is recommended for fuzes beyond any 
other wood from Amherst, Tavoy or Mer¬ 
gui, also for helves, and for guii-stocks. 
Strongly recommended for packing cases of 
all descidptious.— Voigt, Dr. McGlclland, 
CapUiin Dance. Riddell. 

HERITIERA MaCROPHYLLA.—TF a//. 

Looking Glass Plant. Eng. 

'Has small yellow flowers. 

HERITIERA MINOR, Lam; D. 0.; 
Roxb, 

Heritiera fomes, Willde, BucJi., D. C. 

Balanopteris minor, Gaertn : D. 0. 

Soondree. Beng. | Kun-na-zoo. Burm, 

Ka-na-za. Burm. | Kon-nay-zow. 

A gloomy looking tree that may be dis¬ 
tinguished from all otliers for many miles 
distant. It i.s remarkably characteristic of 
a peculiar soil. Whei*ever the tides occa- 
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sionally rise and inundate the land, this tree 
is sure to be found throughout the whole 
Tenasserim coast, but it is never found at 
home, either on the high dry lands on the 
one hand, nor in the wet mangrove swamps 
on the other. It is the tree which was des¬ 
cribed by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who ac¬ 
companied Symes’ embassy, as Heritiera 
fomes. It grows in the Sunderbuns, and 
is used in Calcutta for firewood. Both the 
HeritieJ’a minor and H littoralis are common 
in the Rangoon district, along tlje creeks, 
and H. minor furnishes tlie Soondree wood 
I so well known in Bengal for its strength 
j and durable qualities. Although so common 
on the Bengal eo«st, as to give name, as 
Captain Munro thinks, to the Sunderbuns, 
yet the tree grows much larger in the 
Tenas.serim Provinces, and afl'ords finer 
timber. It is indigenous in the Mayagee 
forests and on the clioungs Kayoo, Tlmbyeed 
and Tlmnat, and in some sections is quite 
abundant. In Tavoy, it is a large tree fur¬ 
nishing very hard and durable wood. In 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui its maximum 
girth is 2 cubits and maxininm length 15 
feet. It is very abundant, but straggling ; 
found in Martaban, and on both sides of the 
Moulraein river, and all along the sea coast; 
an unlimited supply of it is procurable. 
When seasoned, it floats in water, and is 
tough, light and durable. Indeed, it is tlie 
toughest wood that has been tested in India. 
When Rangoon teak broke with a weight of 
870 lbs. Soondree sustained 1,312 lbs. It is 
not an equally durable wood, but stands 
without a rival in strength. It is used for 
boats, also })iles bridges, boxes ? and many 
other purpo.ses. It is recommended for helves, 
but should be killed a twelvemontli before 
•being cut down, or otherwise should be sea¬ 
soned, by keeping, after it has been out down. 
Dr. Wjillich says it stands unrivalled for 
elasticity, hardness, and durability, and adds 
that “ if not extensively Employed for the 
construction of nave.s and. felloes of gun car¬ 
riages, it is solely because pieces of adequate 
dimensions are not procurable.’' But Dr. 
McClelland’s informants asserted, that im¬ 
mense quantities, sufticient for such purposes, 
are obtainable here. Dr. Wallich adds that 
the charcoal made from it is better than any 
other sort for the manufacture of gunpow¬ 
der.— Di\ McClelland in Selec. Records Go^ 
vernment of India, I^oreign Dept. No, IX,, p, 
43, Dr. Mason, Captain Dance, Voigt, 
HBRMiEUS. See Greeks, Kabul. 
HERMELIN. Ger. Ermine. 

HERMINE. Fr. Ermine. Exo. 
HERMIPPUS. According to Pliny the 
Zendavesta seems to have been translated by 
•OG 



HERNANDU'^ONOBA.* 

Hermippns into Gr«ek about the same time as 
the Septaaginh translation ol' the Bible. 
Hermippns is supposed to have been the 
peripatetic philosopher, the pupil of Callima¬ 
chus, and one of the most learned scholars"* 
of Aleirandria. 

HERMIT-CRAB. The coinmon English 
name for the well-known Pagurus crusa- 
taceans, that occupy the empty turbin¬ 
ated shells of testaceous molluscs. The 
fore ptirt of the body, is armed with claws 
and covered with a shield, but it ends in a 
long soft tail provided with ope or two 
small hooks.— ILirhouj. See Crustacea. 

HERMODACTYL. This medicinal plant 
of the later Greeks and Arabs, forms the 
sweet and bitter suranjan of the Arabs, and 
are supposed to be species of the genus Col- 
chicurn* The Persians name the sweet 
Suriiijan, shirin and Surinjan tuik is the 
bitter. Irvine says it is the bulb or cormus 
of an uncertain species of Colcbicum. In 
the medicine shops of India generally, there 
are sold soorinjan tujk, or bitter, and S. 
shirin or mild, both identical witii the 
Herrnodactyls of the ancient Arabian and 
Greek writers. Their origin is anascerfcain- 
ed, but they are doubtless referable to some 
species of colcincum. The tasteless variety is 
about one inch long and the same in breadth, 
heart-shaped, rather flattened, grooved 
at one side, convex at the other. They are 
pot wrinkled, are easily broken and form 
a white powder. The bitter kind is small¬ 
er, and has a striped appeai’ance. Pe¬ 
reira describes one of Ur. Hoyle’s specimens 
as yellowish, somewhat transparent, horny, 
and striped lengthwise. No'satisfactory ex¬ 
periments, whether chemical or clinical, liave 
been yet made with thi.s article. In some 
trials wliicli Dr. O’Sliauglniessy made with 
an acetous tincture of the soorinjan tulk he 
was led to believe it possessed of all the vir¬ 
tues of the dried colchicnm of Europe. It 
certainly deserves careful and extensive exa¬ 
mination .—(yShazKjhuesiiiit 'payc Gdl. Irvine. 

HBRMON. Between Mounts llermon and 
Tabor a valley runs towards the Jordan, 
Skinueyft Overland Journeif Vol. I, p. 277. 

HERNANDIA GUIANENSIS. Aicb., 
syii. of H. sonora. L. 

HERNANDIA SOISTORA, Linn. 

H. guiaueasis, Aub. | Boiig-ko. Javan. 

A tall, erect, tree of the West Indies, of 
Ceylon, the Moluccas and the Fiji islands, in 
the last, forming one of the sacred groves—a 
complete bower. The wood is so very light 
and 'takes fire so readily from a flint and 
steel, that it may be used as tinder. The 
Wjrk, seed and young leaves-are cathartic. 
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The juice is an effectual depilakay, removing 
the hair without any pain.— Ains.^ 0*8ha/ugh^ 
nessy^ Volgt^ Seeman'sFiji Islands. Eng. Cye. 
W. le.—Tkiv. En. pi, Zeyl p. 26Bi 

HERODIAS, a genus of birds of the order 
Grallatores ; as under 

Sub-fam, Ardeinm, 1 gen. 7 sttb. gen. 
19 sp4 vi/.. 4 Avdea: 6 Herodias, J Butorides j 
1 Ardeola; 1 Nycticorax ; 1 Tigrisomu, 
1 Botaurus; 4 Ardetta. 

Herodias alba: the Avdea Alba; or^Great 
White Heron,* of Europe, Asia, N. Africa t 
very rare in Britain : very common in India, 
though the race is considered different by 
some. 

Herodias huhulcns the Ardea russata; or 
‘ Buff-backed Heron.* of Europe, Asia, N, 
Africa, exceedingly rare in Britain: very 
common in India. 

Herodias garzetia the Ardea garzetta / or 
‘Little Egret.* of •Europe, Asia, N. Africa: 
exceedingly rare in Britain t very common 
in India. Three specimens observed of an 
Egret in winter dress seemed to differ only 
from ordinary Herodias garzetta in having 
black toes. 

HERODOTUS, a Greek historian who 
travelled in Egypt and Persia and visited 
Tyre B. C. 460. He never' gives us to 
understand that he was able to converse in 
any but liis own language* Herodotus, is 
called the Father of History. He relates 
that, after Cyrus had conquered a large por* 
tion of Asia, his third successor Darius Hys* 
taspes, extended his conquests towards the 
Indian Peninsula.— Bjornsfjerna^sBritish Em^ 
2nre in the East p. 93. See Hindu. Khuzistan. 
Kooffa. Sakya muni. India. 

HERONRY about fifty miles from Madras, 
and twelve mile.s from Chinglepnt, in a south 
easterly direction, is a small village called 
Vaden Thaugnl, which means, literally, 
“ Hunter’s Rest,” from vaden, “ hunter,” 
and thaiigul, “rest.” To the south of the 
village lies one of those small tanks called 
Tbaugul by the Tamil ryots, implying a 
water-rest or temporary reservoir, from 
which the village derives its name; but 
why Vaden was added to it is not known. 
It is possible that, from its being the resort 
of numbers of birds, the people connected 
it with the term vaden, or “ hunter,” a name 
given to a rude class of people in Southern 
India who are known as hunters and bird* 
catchers, but who have never been found 
residing here. The area comprised in the 
tank is about four acres and a half (thirty 
cawnies.) From the north-east to the centre 
of the bed of the tank there are some 500 or 
COO trees of the Barringtonia racemosa, from 
about 10 to 15 feet in height, with circular, 
•7 QQQ 
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regular, modernte-sized crowns ; and when 
t.he tank fills, which it does during the mon- 
Boons, the tops only of the trees are just 
visible above the leVel of the water. This 
place forms the breeding-resort of an im¬ 
mense number of water-fowl ; and herons, 
storks, cranes, ibises, water-crows or cor¬ 
morants, darters, paddy-birds, (fee., make 
it their rendezvous on these occasions. 
From about the middle of October to the 
middle of November small flocks of twenty 
or thirty of some of these birds are to be 
seen, coming from the north to settle here 
during the breeding-season. By the begin¬ 
ning of December they have all settled 
down ; each tribe knows its appointed time 
and arrives year afrer year with tlie utmost 
regulanty within a fortnight, later or earlier, 
depending partly on the seasons. Some, 
from the lateness a;t wliich they arrive, ap¬ 
pear to have come from great distances. 
They immediately commence building 
their nests or repairing the old ones, pre¬ 
paratory to depositing their eggs. When 
they have fully settled down, the scene be¬ 
comes one of great interest and animation. 
During the day the majority are out feed¬ 
ing, and towards evening the various birds 
begin to arrive in parties of ten, fifteen, or 
more, and in a short time the trees ai'o 
literally covered with bird-life; every part 
of tbe crown is bidden by its noisy occu¬ 
pants who fight and struggle with each 
other for perches : each tree appears like a 
moving mass of black, w'hite, and grey ; the 
snowy white plumage of the egrets and 
curlews contrasting with, and relieved by 
tbe glossy black of the water-crows and 
darters and by the grey and black plumage 
of the storks. The nests lie side by side, 
touching each other; those of the different 
species arranged in groups of five or six, or 
even as many as ten or twenty, ou each tree. 
The nests are shallow, and vary in inside 
diameter from 6 to 8 inches, according to 
the size of the bird. The curlews do not 
build separate nests, but raise a large 
mound of twigs and sticks, shelved into ter¬ 
races as it were ; and each terrace forms a 
separate nest ; thus eight or ten run into 
each other. The storks sometimes adopt a 
similar plan. Tlie whole of the nests are 
built of sticks and twigs, interwoven to the 
height of 8 or 10 inches; with an outside 
dimeter of 18 to 24 inches, the inside is 
slightly hollowed out, in some more and in 
others less, and lined with grass; reeds and 
uantities of leaves are laid on the nests. In 
anuary the callow young are to be seen in 
the nests. During this time tbe parent birds 
are constantly on the wing, moving back- 
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wards, and forwards, in search for food, now 
r^urning to their young loaded with the spoil, 
and again, as soon as they have eatisded their 
cravings, going off in search of a further 
supply. About the end of January or early 
in February the young are able to leave 
their nests and scramble into those of 
others. They begin to perch about the trees, 
and by the end of February or the begin¬ 
ning of March those that were hatched first 
are able to take wing and accompany their 
parents on foreign expeditions; and a week 
or two later, in consequence of the drying 
up of the tanks in the vicinity, they begin 
to emigrate towards the north with their 
parents and friends, except perhaps a few 
whose young are not as yet fledged, and 
who stay behind some time longer. Thus, 
in succession, the different birds leave the 
place, so that it is completely deserted 
by the middle ol April, by which time the 
tank also becomes dry; and the village cat¬ 
tle graze in its bed, or shelter themselves 
under the trees from the scorching heat of 
the midday sun, while the cow-boys find 
amusement in pulling down the deserted 
nests. The villagers, hold an agreement, from 
the nabob’s ancient government, which 
continues in force by a renewal from the 
British government, that no one is to shoot 
over the tank, which is strictly enforced, 
and the birds continue in undisturbed pos¬ 
session of this place as a favourite breeding 
resort every winter or monsoon. The 
natives understand the value of the 
dung of the birds in enricliing their rice- 
fiolds; and when the tank becomes dry, the 
silt deposited in its bed is taken up to tbe 
depth of a foot, and spread over the rice- 
field ; consequently they are careful not to 
disturb the birds. 

Dr. Shorlit visited the treea on the 8th 
March 18G4, on a raft pushed along by two 
fishermen swimming one on either side, their 
heads only visible above. As he approached 
tbe trees the birds at first remained quite 
unconcerned,but as he got nearer they began 
to look on with amazement at a scene which 
was evidently new to them ; then they rose 
en masse over head, and uttering piercing 
cries, some, with threatening gestures, rest¬ 
ed a moment on the adjoining trees, and 
then took to their wings again : although so 
crowded, they performed their evolutions 
with the greatest nicety and dextoiity, 
never interfering with each other’s move¬ 
ments. Some ascended to a great height, 
and were hardly perceptible in tbe air, 
while others gyrated immediately above their 
heads; many crowded on adjoining trees, 
and witnessed tb^e intrusion with dismay. 

08 
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On a pvevioaa occasion, in January 1864, he 
was alone on the raft; mosfc of the young 
of the Water-crows, Storks, Herons, and 
Darters were fully feathered, and were able 
to scramble to other nests, and some to the 
tops of trees: a few nests containing eggs, 
and some few callow young. The Water- 
crows and Darters, young as they were, 
, immediately took to the water and dived 
out of sight. On the second occasion, in 
March, the yonng'of the Ibises were fully 
feathered, as were also a few grey and 
purple Herons and Darters; two or three 
nests only contained eggs, and some few 
callow young. The following is a detailed 
account of the neats, and of the number of 
eggs, or young, found in each nest. 

The small Grey and Black Stork, Lep- 
toptilos Javanica ? ; Tamil name, Nutha 
cootee narai ; literally “ Shell-fish-(Ampul- 
laria) picking Crane” were the most nurne- 
roiis ; their jiests were two feet in diameter, 
and contained three eggs or young. The 
eggs were of a dirty-white colour, of the same 
shape, but not quite so large, as those of tlie 
Turkey. The young when fully feathered 
were in prime condition. The flesh is eaten 
by raahomedans and pariahs. The bird keeps 
entirely to marshy fields, edges of tanks, <&c., 
it never approaches towns. Some half-dozen 
or more of these birds may often be seen in 
the morning sunning themselves with out¬ 
stretched wings in the dry fields. They only 
differ from the Adjutant (or Leptoptilos 
argala)iii size and colour. These nest early, 
and the young are firm on the wing in the 
month of February. 

The Ibis or Curlew, Ibis falcinellus ; 
Tamil, Arroova inooken, literally “ Sickle- 
nnsed,” which name they take from their 
long curved beaks. The nests of this bird 
contain from three to five eggs, and he found 
from three to four young in each nest. The 
eggs resemble in size and shape a medium- 
sized lien’s egg, bub are of a dirty-white 
colour. The birds are white, with black 
head, feet, and neck, and have a long curved 
black bill. The head and neck are naked, 
and the tail-feathers, of rather a rusty-brown 
colour ; the lower sides of the wings, from 
the axilla) to the extremities, arc naked ; and 
the skin in the old birds is of a deep 
scarlet colour ; in the young this is absent, 
although the part is naked. The young are 
fully fledged in March, and take to the wing 
in April. 

The Grey Heron, Ardca cinerea; Tamil, 
Narai, sometimes Pamboo narai, or Snako 
Crane ; has a similar nest, built of twigs, con- 
tahaing sometimes twOjSometimes three eggs. 
Dr. Shorfcfc only found two young in the nesta j 
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they are fledged from January to April, ac¬ 
cording to the time of depositing their eggs, 
which some do earlier than others. The eggs 
are of a light-green colour ; they are not so 
large in circumference as a large sized hen’s 
but are longer, with the small end sharp. 

The Purple Heron, Avdea purpurea; 
Tamil, Cumbly narai, or Blanket Craner. 
Nest the same ; deposits two to three egga^ 
of same .size and colour as last ; seems to 
rear only two young. The young are fully 
fledged in April. 

Ardea nycticorax ; Tamil, Wukka. Nests 
are built after the same fashion, but 
smaller in size, and contain five eggs ; hatch*- 
es four or five young ; eggs the size of a 
bantam’s, and of the same shape. The young 
are fledged in April. This is the Nycticorax 
griseus, Linn. 

The Cormorant, Graculns pygmasns ; 
Tamil, Neer cakai, or Water-Crow. Nest 
the same as the others, built of sticks ; de¬ 
posits three or four eggs, and rears three or 
four young, which are fledged and on the 
wing in January; eggs like those of a 
small-sized bantam’s, rather sharp-pointed at 
small end, with a slight greenish tinge. This 
is the Gmculus sinensis, Slum. 

Tliq Largo Cormorant, Graculus Si¬ 
nensis ; Tamil, Peroon neer cakai, or Largo 
Water-crow. Builds a very rude nest, chiefly 
formed of sticks ; lays four eggs, and rears 
two, three, or four young. The eggs are the 
size of a medium-sized doniestio hen's egg 
and have a slight greenish tinge ; the young 
are fledged sometimes in January, sometimes 
in March, according to the time of their nest¬ 
ing. These birds, as well as G. pygmieus are 
to be seen li.shing in the tank itself; and the 
rapidity with which they find their prey, 
by diving, is wonderful. This is the Gracu¬ 
lus carbo, Linn 

The Darter, Plotus • melanogastcr; Ta¬ 
mil, Pamboo thalai neer cakai, or Snake¬ 
headed Water-crow. Nest same as last ; 
three, sometimes four eggs of same size and 
colour; young fledged and on the wing, 
some ill January, others not till Aprfl. 

Dr. Slioiit captured the young of all tho 
birds described. The villugors of Vadeii 
Thaiigul, told him that the Pelican some¬ 
times conics and hi’eeds here, as also 
the Black Curlew. Occasionally diflerent 
kinds of Teal, Widgeons, &c„ are said to * 
nest in the rushes that bound the inner sur¬ 
face of tho tank bund. 

The Egrets, or Herodias gnrzetta, bubul- 
cus, and intermedia, were congregated in 
very largo numbers, and roosted on the ireeti 
at night; but they do not nest, which geoms ' 
singular. Tho natives had obseryod this, 
50i) 
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imd he found it to be the cAse* Yet 
of all tbe birds that assemble here, these 
occnr in the gi’oatest number. Ardea albn, 
or Herodias alba, ana H. intermedia are also 
found hero; and tlie natives say. that they 
' breed.—Pr. J. SJwrtt M, D. F. S. .S', ifi Liu- 
nean Society's Journal. 

HBNLE. In 1844, there was issued at 
Berlin, tne Syatembung der Plagiostomen, 
by Dr, Henle, which included several of the 
genera and species of the fishes of the seas in 
the South and East of Asia. 

- HERMANN, Paul, a medical man in 
Ceylon, furnished the materials of the The¬ 
saurus Zeylanicus of the elder Burmann, 
published in Holland and, afterward, of the 
Plom Zeylaniea of Linnieus, JI. ct Th. p. 46. 

HERON. AiiaphaHicB. 

HERPESTES: Illiger. 

Johneumon, Lacopode, Gkoi F | Mjinn^u.st.a, Ohvek. 
Mongoose, Eng. | Mungousto, Fr. 

Order, Carnivora, 

Tribe PJantigrada. 

Fam. UrsidoD, Bears. 

2 Gen. Ursns 4 sp 

„ Ailura, 1 sp. 

Tribei Soini-Platitigracla. 

Fam. Molididoc. 

5 Gen, Arctonyx, 1 sp. 

„ Melivora, 1 sp. 

,, Moles, 1 Bp. 

,, Taxidia, 1 sp. 

„ Ilclictis 2 gp. II. mosobata : II 
nopalaiisis. 

Fam. Musfcelidio, Wonscls, Martens. 

4 Gen. Martes, 2 sp. 

„ Mustela, 12 sp. 

„ Lutra, 7 sp. 

„ Bamngia, 1 sp. 

Tribe. Bigitigrada. 

Fam. ,Feiida3. 

1 Gen, Felis, 14 sp. 

Fam. Viverridso. 

Sub^Fam. Hyeniua), Hyaena.?, 

1 Gen. Hyena, 1 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Viverrirue, Civets. 

7 Gen.. .Tl sp. viz. 

„ Viverra, 5 sp. 

„ Prionodon, 1 sp. 

,7 ParodoxnruH, 10 sp. 

„ Paguma, I sp. 

„ Artictis, 1 sp. 

,, Herpestes, 12 sp, 

,, Urva, 1 sp. 

Fam. CanidfB. Dog-tribe. 

8 Gen. 14 sp. viz. 

„ Canis, sp. 

„ CnoM, 1 sp. 

„ Vulpes, 8 sp. 

The Herpestes is a genus of digitigrade 
tbamiverous mammalia and the ICgyptia 
epeoies, the H. ichneumon, has bfeen noticed 
by writers from the earliest times, its com¬ 
bats with snakes and its alleged attacks on cro¬ 
codiles, having been mentioned by Aristotle, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Strabo, .^jian and 
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others. Like the mongoose of India, the 
Ichneumon of Egypt is frequently domesti¬ 
cated ,and their search for snakes, for 
food, is continuous. Some doubts exist as 
to the number of species in the East Indies, 
seemingly owing to the variation in the co¬ 
louring of their furs, H. fasciatus and H. 
gambianus are noticed by Mr. Bennett. 

There are said to be four species in Ceylon, 
H. vitticollis, H. griseus, H. flavidens 
and H. rnbiginosus and the two latter 
are tlms described : — 

“ H. flavidens, Kelaart Yellowish-brown. 
Plair aimulated with brown and yel¬ 
low rings, tips yellow. Tip of tail red¬ 
dish. Muzzle blackish. Face brown, slightly 
, ferruginous. Ears fulvous, thickly clothed 
with hair. Feet blackish, soles | band. A 
full grown specimen obtained at Kandy 
measured as follows: Length of head and 
body 16i in.; tail I 24 - in.; sole 3 in. ; palm 
IJ in. ; * * ♦ The 8 ]x?cies wss supposed 
liitherto to be only a variety of H. griseus, 
but there are strong clmracteristic difierences 
between the two; the golden-yellow rin^ 
and tips of hair are very marked. Generally 
found in the higher parts of the island but 
one was obtained of a very deep brown and 
I yellow colour from Nc^yera Elia, 
j H. rubigino.sus, Kelaart, Docta, Cingh. 
Nearly as large as H. vitticollis, reddish and 
ferruginous brown. More of the red on the 
head and outer sides of legs. Hair annulat^d 
black and white and terminating in long 
reddish points. Muzzle flesh colored. Sides 
of nose and circle around the eyes of a light 
rusty colour. Foot black, tip and tail black. 
Whatever the former may be, that hero des¬ 
cribed would seem to bo identical with H. 
Elliot’, Jerdon Mammidia^ Eny. Cyc. 

HERPESTRIS BROWNRI. Nutt. H. 
enneifolia. Pers. Syn. of H. monniera. — 
if. B. avd Kunfh. 

HERPESTRIS MONNIERA.—H B. am? 
Kunfh, 

IlerpestriRBrowneijNuTT. | Monuiora ounei- 
Hoi’postvis procum- | folia. Mich. 

bens. SpitENG. I Monniera Brownei. Pjcrs. 

lleipostris ounei* | Gratiola poriula- 

foHa. PuRSH. I cacea. WeinM. 

Bramia Tndica. Lam. j Gratiola tnbnni- 

Calytriplex oho* era. Linn. Bh. Boxb, 

vata, Roiz & Pav. ) 

Shwet cliamini. ^ Beng. | Jelabrimmi. SaN9. 

Adha birni. * Hind. | Nir-pirimi. Tam. 

Beami. M a leal, j Sambrani chettu. Tel. 

This creeping plant grows in many parts 
of India, near streams and tanks, in moist 
places and tbe jointed root^ stalks, leaves, 
and blue bell flowers are used in tbe 
medicines of the native physicians.— 

Mai. Med. Useful plants. » ^ 
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HBRPESTRIS PROOUMBBNS.Spreng, 
Syn. of Herpestris monniera. — H. B, and 
Kunih 

HBRPETON, a genus of harmless snakes of 
the order Ophidia, suborder Serpenfces Colu- 
brinae iion-reneiiafci, and Family Aoroohor- 
didas, as under. 

FaM. AcROCHORDTDiE. 

H Acrochordus Javanicus, Homst. Penang. 

„ Chersydnis granulatns, Schneid, 

FaM. HOMALOPSlDiE. 

tt Cerberus rhyuchops, Schn, Bepgal, Moulmein 
Andamans. 

„ Homalopsis buocata, Linn^ Kvhl. Martaban. 

„ Herpeton tentaculatum. Lacep. 

„ Tytheria Hypsirhinoidea, Thenh. Andaman, 

„ Hypsirhinaenbydris, iSc/ia. Calcutta. 

ft „ plumbea, Bore. 

„ „ cliinensis, Gray» 

„ Fordonia unicolor, Gray. Penang. 

„ Cantona elongata, Girard. 

„ Ferania Sieboldii, ScM. Pegu. 

„ Hipistes hydrinus, Cantor. Hangoou. 

„ Gorarda bicolor, Gray. Bassein. 

HERPHA—? Urtioa heterophylla. 
HERRINGS, 

HariT)gen, Dux. Aringhe, lx. 

Hareng.s, Fr. Arenquos, PoRX. Sp. 

Haring©, Ileriiigo, Gkh. Soldi, Rub. 

See Japan, p. 412. 

HERRINGS’ PALM KERNEL OIL. 
See African lard. 

HERRI RUD, See Herat, Heri-Rud, 
Kalmnk. 

HERUN, a stream in the Jubbulpoor dis¬ 
trict. 

HERVARER SAGA, an ancient Ice¬ 
landic history. Eddiiy Vol. II, 11 . 192. 

HESIOD. See Lakshmi. 
IIESPBRIPHONA AFFINIS, Blyth, a 
bird nearly affined to H. icterioides (Goccoth- 
raustes icterioides, Viyors, from which the 
male is distinguished, — I, by being 
smaller,) the closed wing measuring 4| inch 
instead of SJ- inch and tail 3^ inch, in¬ 
stead of 3f inch) ;—2, by the bliick portion 
of the plumage being of a deep and shining 
black, instead of being dull with a distinct 
ashy tinge;—and 3, by having black axil- 
daries and yellow Mbial feathers, instead of 
yellow axillaries and black tibials, as in H. 
icterioides. The females are much more 
dissimilar: that of H. affinis having the 
upper parts olive-green, tinged with yellow 
on the collar and rump, and more brightly 
on the lower parts; wings and tail black, 
the ooyerts, secondaries and tertiaries broad¬ 
ly margined externally with yellowish olive- 
gteeB, occupying the whole outer web of 
the last ; crown and ear-coverts ash-colour¬ 
ed, passing to pale grey on the throat. 
Xonng male like the adult, but the yellow 
much less intense. The adult male so ncar- 


HETEROPOGON GONTOBTUS. 
ly resembles that of H. icterioides, that its 
distinctness would scarcely have been sus¬ 
pected, had it not been for the differ¬ 

ence of the other sex, page 1 of 
Mr. Blythf Cvraior Zoological DeparitnenL 

HESSARU. Can. Phaseolus mungo. 

HESSONITE or Kaneel stone; Cinnamon 
stone. See Garnet. * 

MESSING. Col. his tomb is a model of 
tbe Taj. He was a Dutchman in Scindia’S 
service who rose from a common soldier to 
be the governor of Agra.— Tr. of Hind., Yoh 
I, p. 436. 

HESTIA JASONIA. The Sylph, Floa-. 
ter, Spectre or Silver paper butterfly, is 
found only in the deep shades of the damp • 
forest of Ceylon, in the vicinity of pools of 
water and cascades .—Sir /, Tennent, 
Vol. I, p. 263. 

HBSUDRUS, the ancient name of the 
Sutledge river the Hesydrus of Alexander, 
and the Satadru of the Vendidad. In the 
oldest hymns of the Veda, about 1500 B. 0., 
we find a war-song referring to a battle 
fought on the banks of this river.-— 
Bunsen. 

HETEROLEPIDINA, a group of fishes, 
of the Family Triglidce. See Fishes: Triglidse. 

HETEROPHRAGMA ROXBURGHIT, 

D 0., syn. Bignonia quedrilocularis, Roxh, 
HETEROMEROUS GENERA, of In- 
sects, See Coleoptera. 

HETEROMORPHA, a genus of birds 
of the Sub-fam. Parinte, with 8 gen. 20 sp, 
viz., 1 Conostomaj I Heteromorpha, 3 Sutho- 
ra : I Falcunculus, 10 Parus, 1 Orites; I 
Sylviparus, J .^githalus flamraiceps. 

HETEROPODA, a class of nucleobranch 
oceanic mollusos, of anomalous forms, with 
the foot variously modified for swimming. 
Amongst these, the Pterosoma plana 
is a transparent, delicately tinted, winged 
animal, thick and gelatinous, and almost in¬ 
visible in the water; it is found in the seas of 
the eastern Archipelago. The Firola, of the 
same class is a transparent creature, with 
a long proboscis, and swims by means of a . 
fin below. The Sagitta, or Arrow fish, one 
of the same class, darts through the water 
by sudden instantaneous jerks, it resembles . 
a minute arrow. Its body is so transparent 
that its whole organization may easily be 
observed. Atlanta, a pretty little curly ^ell- . 
ed nucleobranch of this class, Heteropoda, 
has both its shell and body transparent-^ 
all these range through the Mediterraneatii 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans.— CoUingtvood^ ^ 

HETEROPOGON CONTORTUS, R.& ft . 

Barwexa Tbans Inuus. I Suriala. 

Sarmal Tkanb Indus. | Surari. „ 
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HEUMA. 


HmVIRAPATI. 


Dr. 


r >W8 on the Panjab plains generally. 

L. Stewart, Funjat Flants p. 255. 
HET-HEH, a name of Aphrodite, called 
also Hatherand Athyr, andHatbor, an Egyp¬ 
tian goddess, fabled to be the daughter of 
Ra or the sun. 


the sun and moon as deiiies,^Latham. See 
India. r 

HEVEA GUIANENSIS. Caoutchouc 

plant. 

Sipbouia elastica. 

Trunk 17 to 20 yards high, scaly like a pine 
HETKARI, Mahr. Signifying down ; as apple, very straight, branched at the summit 
applied to counti^, down the coast to the Incisions in the bark cause the discharge of a 
souths a native of the country southwards juice which concretes into the well known 
of the Savitri river; a native of the southern and very valuable caoutchouc of commerce, 
Konkan, serving in the Maratha infantry.— a product however of many other trees in 
Wils. this and allied families, for example of Ja- 

HETOPADESA, and Panchitantra are tropha elastica, Ficus Indica, Artocarpus in¬ 
books in use throughout India, in all its Ian- tegrifolia, Urceola elastica, &c. The juice 
guages, read by every hindu. They con- when first obtained is white and milky, spec, 
.tain the original fables which Bed-pai, a gr. 1011; spread in thin layers it. quickly 
brahmin, wrote for the benefit of Dabislilim, dries into a colourless and often transparent 
his king. They were translated into Peblevi, solid substance. Pure caoutchouc'is pale 
in the dth century in the time of Nousher- yellow, inodorous, tasteless. The ordinary 
wan, from that into Arabic by Abdullah black colour is attributed by some writers to 
bin Makafia, about the middle of the 8th its being smoke-dried, but specimens prepar- 
oentury, then into Persian, by Rudaki, about ed by mere exposure to the air, have assum- 
the close of the 9th century, who received ed the black colour. At 32 caoutchouc is 
80,000 dirhems for his labours. About the hard, at 60 to 100 flexible like leather, and 
middle of the 12th century (A. D. 1150) in exceedingly elastic and adhesive. Sp. gr. 
the time of Bahram shah, a Persian prose 0*988. Shaughnessy p, 560. 
translation was made and a subsequent HE WAR, Maiir. Acacia leucophlgea.— 
second translation was made by Kashifi, and Willde. 

named the Auwar-i-Soheili. A Greek ver- HEWUL, a river near Byragbur in the 
sion was made by Simeon Seth, at the com- Almorah district. 

mand of Alexis Comraenes, and they ap- HEWUR. Mahr. syn.of Acacia leucoph- 
geared in Hebrew and Aramaic, Italian, looa, also of Mimosa tomentosa. 

Spanish, and German. The first English HEYNE, Benjamin, M.D. A Madras 
wition was in the 16th century, then in medical officer, author of Modeofmanufac- 
Frenoh in 1644, and, again in 1709, and they turing Catechu. See Bl. As. Trans. Vol. 
foundation ot .^sop’s fables. VII, 108.—Travels in India Ibid.—On copper 

HETRUSCAN, See Indra. Kama p, 454. atNellore, Ibid.—Tracts, Historical and Sta- 
HEl'TEE DU-AK, See Korurabar. tistical on India, Lond. 1816, 4to. 

HEIUMAT. 1 he tenth settlement of the HEZEKIAH, king of Judah, in the later 

Arians was in Hetumat, a district of Hel- years of his reign was coeval with Senna* 
mand. (xi. verse 14.) “ Hetumat, the weal- chenb.—Buiisen, III, 435. 
thy, the splendid,’^ is the valley of the HEZM. Pkks. Wood or timber, 
present Helmand, the Etyraandor of the H^HAVIRAPATI, i, e. resolute prince, 
classics. The mischief inflicted here by also styled Shorapati lord of the oxen, 
sorcery. was the ruler who opposed Semiramia 

HErWABHASU, Sans, from hetoo, a and drove her back across the Indus, 
cause, and abhusu, an appearance, a sem- The whole country on the right bank 
-d . . Upper Indus, the site of the 

HE-NGOJ^G, Buot. Neopus malaiensis, present Peshawar, opposite Attok (Taxila) 

higher up, was tributary to the 
^^‘^oan Assyrians, as it afterwards was to the 
^ P’ Medes and Persians. Pliny tells us tthat 

• ^ Shendu. A tribe inhabit- Semiramis capitulated, here, on the Oopben 

mg hills north of Arracan. They occupy (the Cabul river, the Kubha of the Rigve- 
tb© I eoma touiig hills, on the watershed da) and on the black obelisk from Nineveh 
botv^u the Meeyk-young and the drainage ( in the British Museum which is at least of 
^ 11 9tli century B. C. the Bactrian camel, , 

A villages have about | is found side by side with the Indian rhi- 

tty to 400 houses. They use the trap-bow I noceros and Indian elephant. According 
or sboohng the elephant, but fire-arms are ! to Deodorus (II 16-19) Semiramis fitted out 
superseding the ruder vyoapons. They regard 1 an armament in Bactria, and between B. 0, 
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HIBAVINIA OIL, 

1285'and 1225, she crossed the Indus with 
n vast force. At first she drove back the 
opposing maharajah from tbe strong posi¬ 
tion that he had taken up with a vast force, 
especially of archers; but rallying his re¬ 
treating forces, he soon drove back the 
Assyrians in total disorder to the river, which 
they had great difficulty of crossing and only 
after immense loss. Semiramis concluded 
an armistice, made an exchange of prisoners 
and retreated into Bactria with a third of 
the army which she had brought against 
India. At that time there must have been 
a supreme ruler in India, a sami rajah, with 
a capital in the district to the south of the 
Sarasvati, in the Jamna and Ganges Doab.— 
Bunsen III, 549 and 550. 

HIA, the first Chinese dynasty, doseend- 
ents of Yu, from B. C. 1991 to 1559 ruled 
432 years. Its first emperor was Yu, begin¬ 
ning B. 0. 1991. 

HIA-HI, Sandwich Islands, Santalum 
album, Linn. 

HIASMIN. Hind. Syringa persica ! Hias- 
min kharnub, Hindi, Prosopis spicigera, H. 
tamerhindi, Tamarindus Indica. 

HIATHELBH, See Greeks of Asia. 

HIATICULA, a genus of birds of the 
Family Chavadriadae, Dr. T. C, Jerdon, ob¬ 
tained in Southern India a single example of 
a little Australian Plover, Hiatieula nigri- 
frons, which figures in his catalogue as a 
supposed now species by the synonym 
H. russata. The position of this genus may 
be thus shown : Fam. Charadriadte 

Suh fani. Cursoviinea, 2 gen. 2 sp, viz. 
1 Cursorius Coromandelicus. 1 Macrotarsius 
hitorquatus. 

Sub^fam. E.sacin88, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 
1 Esacus; J CEdicnemus. 

Suh-fam. Vanellinaa, 4 gen. 6 sp. viz. 
I Hoplopterus : I Sarciophorus; 3 Lobiva- 
nellus. 

Suh-fam. Charadrinae, 2 gen. 3 sub-gen. 
10 sp. 1 Squatarola; 2 Chnradrius; I Eu- 
dromias, 6 Hiatieula. See Birds p. 517. 

HIATILLA, or tbe white Huns, a tribe 
of Tartars who issued from the plains near 
tbe north wall of (>liina, made themselves 
masters of the country of Transoxania and 
anticipated the irruption of those Turkish 
tribes, who some yeai’s afterwards expelled 
the Hiatilla, from the lands that they had 
taken from the Sac», or Scythians. There 
is evepy ground to conclude, that it was an 
army of the Hiatilla that invaded Persia in 
the reign of Bahram-Gor: and that it was 
to one of their kings that Piroz fled, Mal¬ 
colm's History of Persia Vol. Ip. 126. 

JllBAVINIA OIL, Canarese, under this 
name, there was exhibited atthoi Madras 


HIBISCUS CANNABINUS. 
Exhibition of 1857, a solid oil from the Sam- 
pajey district of a clove brown colour, a 
small phial priced at Rupees 4J, Camujay 
tree oil : a small bottle, priced Rupees 6^ 
from the t*ame district, was a dark gelati¬ 
nous mass, of the consistence of blanc¬ 


mange. 

H IBB AH. Ar. a gift j Hibbah naraah, 
deed of gift. 

HIBBUK. Arab, also Hibbuk nana. 
Arab. Mint. 

HIBISCUS, a genus of plants, belonging 
to the Nab. Order, Malvaceae or Mallow tribe 
about 80 specie.? of the genus being known 
in the East Indies: viz. 


acnleatus. 

bifurcafctw. 

capnabinus. 

collinu.^. 

diversifoliiis. 

furcatns. 

genevii. 

het-erophyllug. 

liirtiis. 


lam pas. 

lindleyi. 

lunarifolins. 

liliifloriis. 

micranthus. 

mutabilfs. 

palnstris. 

pandariforrais. 

pxtorsonii. 


radiatus. 

rosa-sinensis, 

scandens. 

Burattensis. 

.Byriacus. 

.sabdariifa. 

trionum. 

vesicarins. 

I vitifoliuB. 


Several species furnish useful, commer¬ 
cial products viz. cannebinus f sabda- 
riffii, vesicarins : Rosa-chinensis, vitifolia; 
lampa.s : esclentus; strictus, iiliaceus ; fnrea- 
tus ; collinus; fieifolius. In the West Indies 
H. clypeatus and elatus are cultivated for 
fibres : H. manihot in Japan. H. hetero- 
phyllus in New Holland, and H. verucosus 
in Senegambia. Moot of the Indian species 
might be employed for the same purposes as 
hemp, a.s the bark is tough, and may almost 
always be stripped oft‘ in long slips. Roxb. 
iii. Volyt. p. 116, W. Icon.—Royle (Fib.) PL 
Riddell. See Paper. 

HIBISCUS ABELMOSCHUS Roxh.Sjn. 
of Abelmoschus moschatus. Moincfi. 

HIBISCUS CANNABINUS, Linn.Boxb. 
W. and A, 


Kndrtim of Behau 
M esta pat ; Nalki, Beng. 
Ambaree of Bombay. 
Dekhany Hemp „ 
Punday, and pun- 
drica Can. 

Puli Namaji of Cohiba- 

TORK. 

Ambari ki baji, Duk. 

Hemp-leaved Hi¬ 
biscus, Eng. 

Dekhani Hemp „ 

Hemp, Indian Hemp ,, 
Brown Hemp „ 


Pulna Hind. 

Shan of Jhelum It. 

Palungn of Mad has. 

Pooly mungu „ 

Yilaiti Sun of Muttra. 
Sankokla Patsan; 

Vatsan; Sunni of Pun. 


Garnikura, Sans. 

Palungu Tam. 

Pulachakirey, ,, 

Kaseeri kire ? „ 

Ghongu kuru, TiiL. 

Gougnra * ,, 


This plant is grown all over India, for its 
acidulous leaves which are used asa spixuich, 
also for the fibres of its bark which are 


used as cordage: the cultivators sow a small 
quantity along the edges of the usual crops 
for their own use. It is sown in the begin¬ 
ning of the rains, and when it commences to 
flower, it is cut and treated exactly as the 
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HIBISCUS CHITLBHNDA. 
hemp from Crofcalaria junoea. The 
^pt^portiou of fibre is about half the weight 
irf the plant It is used for making rope, 
backcloth, twine, paper, <fec. The cost 
of the prepared fibre is from three to four 
rupees per maund, according to its strength, 
length and cleanliness. The fibre like 
that of Jute is sometimes called “ Paut,’* 
also, in Bombay, Dekhanee hemp, to distin¬ 
guish it from taag or Concanee hemp : also 
Indian ^4iemp.’* Also, it is*onoof the “brown 
helhips” of Bombay, and is often confounded 
with the fibre of “ Sunn,’' though the two 

J )lants greatly differ, the sunn, ‘ Crofcalaria 
uncea’ being known in Bombay as Taag. 
The length of the fibres of carefully culti¬ 
vated Ambaree, is from five to six feet ; they 
are of a paler brown than ordinary Brown 
Hemp, harsher in feel and stick more to¬ 
gether; but they are divisible into fine 
fibrils, possessed of considerable strength, 
well calculated for rope making, as also for 
coarse fabrics. '1'hough esteemed by some 
of the natives of Western India, tl»e hemp 
of the H; cannabinus, is not, either in 
strength or durability, so good as the true 
hemp, or as the Sunn or Brown Hemp of 
tlie Grotalaria juiicea. Its price in the 
British market is probably the same as that 
of the Jute. Hibiscus cannabinus is an 
erect growing plant of the height of about 
four fe^t. It is slightly prickly over the 
Stem. The leaves have an acid taste, and 
are much used as a pot herb. There is a 
dark purplish colored species, the leaves of 
which are used for a similar purpose ; they 
are both grown all the year round, and sold 
in the Dekhan at five seers for one pice. 
^The strength of this fibre was tested by se¬ 
rai scientific men, and found to be 


HIBISCUS Pf TERSom ;; 

HIBISCUS'ELATUS. D. d aya, vf 

Paritium tiliaceura SL KU, 

HIBISCUS COLLINUS (Enocarpus of 
D, 0.), a native of the mountainous parts 
of the Northern Circars and of Peninsular 
India, where it is called kanda-gang, and 
whei’e the natives use the bartas a substi¬ 
tute for hemp. Dr. Roxburgh states that 
there are three varieties of this plant, the 
double red ; double yellow and double flesh 
! red. 

HIBISCUS FICIFOLIUS is a species 

which Dr. Roxburgh so named, and of which 
he received the seeds from the Moluccas. It 
was an annual, growing straight, very tall, 
often 12 to 14 feet high, with few branches. 
The fibres he describes as uncommonly beau¬ 
tiful, and rather stronger than the sunn fibre. 

HIBISCUS FURCATUS.—Roa?/?. 

n. bifurcafcas Roxh. | H. aciilentiis Roxb. Rheede. 

Konda gongura. Tel. 

A very prickly plant growing in India, to 
a height of fj om 6 to 8 J'eet. It yields 
abundance of strong white flaxy fibres, but 
from the prickliness of the plant it is very 
troublesome to handle. The stems are cut 
when in llower, and steeped immediately. 

HIBISCUS LAMPAS, Cav, A small tree 
of India, yielding fibres. — Volgt^ M. E, J\ R. 
Wighls Ic. 

HIBISCUS MACROPHYLLA— ? is 
very plentiful in the forests of the Pegu and 
Touiighoo districts, also in Tavoy: it yields 
a tall slender timber, of three or four feet 
girth, and would do for boards and bouse 
posts. Hopes are frequently made from its 
bark. Wood white colour and adapted for * 
every purpose of Jiouse building.— Drs. 
McClelland A Mason. 

HIBISCUS MUTABILIS. 


Experiments 

of 


Ambaree, Hi¬ 
biscus can- 
nabiima, broke 
with 


Sunn, Crota- 
laria juiicen, 
broke with 


Dr. Roxburgh. 110 to 115 lbs. 130—160 lbs. 

Dr.<Royle...- 150 190 

Dr. Wight. 290 404 


The exports of this fibre are not distin¬ 
guished from other hemps. An excellent 
substitute for tow might l>e profitably sup¬ 
plied from it. The rope made of the fibre is 
used in the Uamatio as a substitute for the 
jute of Bengal the produce of Corchorus 
capsularis, a plant comparatively unknown 
in the Peninsula,— Oal, Oai, Ena. i 862. M, Ex, 
Jur, Uspcyris Riddell, Gardening, Royle, p. 
263, to 257, R(Rb, vol. ii, 190. Voigt 117 Br, 
Wight in Mad, Ven, Com, Froc. 1851, Br, J. 
L, Eiewart 

HIBISCUS CHITLBENDA. Rox. Syn. 
ofPavouia odovata^-^WUlde, 


Thal-padmo. Benu. | Gul-i-njaib. Hind. 

j The changeable rose is a large 8hrub,native 
I of China, remarkable for the changes which 
I occur ill the color of its flowers, bearing white 
flowers in the morning, bub changing to red 
I in the course of the day : easily propagated 
by cuttings. The fibres of the bark were 
found to be of a hard nature, and of a bad 
colour.— Th's.Riddell, Mason, and Steudart,Mr* 
li. Brown. 

HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS, Lmn, gyu. 
of Abelraoschus esculentus. — W. & A, 
HIBISCUS LILIIFLORUS. Oav, Lily 
flowered Hibiscus. A variety has ijowars 
of a buff sallow colour.—^ * 

HIBISCUS LpNGIFOLlUS. I^xb. 
Syn. of Abelmoschus esculentus.—FT. ^ A, 
HIBISCUS PATERSONII, B 0. j Frod,, 
I, p. 454, Ait, 

Laguniea patersonia, M, 
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. HIBISCUS tlOSA smENSlS. 

■White oak of Norfolk Island) a shady tree 
forty feet high. Its leaves are a whitish 
green, sepals green and petals the si'ze of a 
small wine glass, pink, fading to white. 
It is the largest of the mallow tribe, and at¬ 
tains sixteen feet in circumference. In an 
economic sense it is said to bo valueless, ex¬ 
cept for firewood .—KeppeVs Ind. Arch. VoL 

HIBISCUS POPULNEOIDES ? 

Theepesia populnea ? 

Parispipul, Hind. I Muni ganga-ragi, Tel j 

Mr. Rohde names this as a species in a few | 
gardens near Samalcottah; it flowers during ! 
the wet and cold seasons. He says that this : 
sj>ecies is in\niediatelyto be distinguished from | 
populneus by the glands in the axils of the i 
nerves of the leaves, their waved border and j 
long points, and by the d(»uble integument of 
the capsule, the innermost of which requires ; 
force and a sharp knife to open it, whereas in ; 
populneus it is single ; and can he easily bro- j 
ken by tlie pressure of the thumb and finger. 
This tree will answer better for avenues, ' 
parks, &c., than T. populneus, because it is ^ 
much higher to the branches, consequently, 
gives a free circulation to tlie air. When ! 
wounded the same yellow juice discharges ' 
as in populneus.— Rohde M. S. S. • ! 

HIBISCUS POPULNEUS, Roxb. syn. of j 
Thespesia populnea, Lam. | 

HIBISCUS R0S.4 SINENSIS Linn j 


HIBISCUS TILUOBDS. .* 
HIBISCUS SABDAEIFPA,—iwjn 


Mesta, Beno. 

ThaBih-bau-kbyeu- 
boung. Burm. 

Eosello, Eng. 

Red Sorrel, 

Polichi, Maleal. 


Oaeille Mauritius. 

Patwa, Painmb. 

Kaserikai, .Pulychay 
kire, Sbitnay Kaah* 

I li kire, Ta«. 

1 Yerragogu Tel. 


lira ; Joba, Java, Bexg. | Jaba, Sa.vs 

Jasnn Diik. Hind. I Sapata cherri Tam. 

Shoo flower, China j Dasana Japa pushparmi 

Rose, Eoo. j Jovapusbpamu Tkl. 

Shem pariti, Kambang I 

saptn, MaLeal, | 

This plant is common in Indin^; the leaves 
are used ns emollients, anodyne anil gentle 
aperients; the flowers are deep scarlet, and 
yield a very mucilaginous juice, which turns ! 
rapidly to a dark purple. Applied to soft, 
unsized white paper, this (jolonr i.^ nearly ; 
as sensitive a tost for acid as the celebrated j 
litmus. Shoe flowers are sometimes employ- i 
ed for dyeing lilac colour but it does not I 
appear to be permanent, they are also occa- 
sionally rubbed on leather for the purpose of 
blackening and polishing, "i’he natives, make 
pickles of the flowers, and they are used for 
giving a red tinge to sp’riruous liquors; 
The petals are used in some cases to fvnmish 
a blrtck liquid .to dye tlie eyebrows. 
In Tenasserim, this bold, flaming flower is 
Extensively cultivated.— O'Sihauijhnessy., p. 
218. AUisUe's Mat. Med., pp. 198 260. 

Williams* Middle Kingdom^ p. 285.' Mason. 


Cultivated in most gardens, for its- 
calyxes which, as they ripen, become fleshy,' 
ore of a pleasantly acid taste, and are much 
employed for making palatable tarts, as 
well as an excellent jelly. The stem if gut 
when ill flower and the bark stripped off, 
and steeped immediately, displays. a mass 
of fibres of a fine silky nature. The leaves 
are used as greens, alone or mixed with 
others, the flowers are very pretty, often 
cultivated in flower beds. In the French 
West India islands a kind of cyder or wine is 
prepared from it termed Vin de Ozeille.— 
Drs. Ainslie, Mat. Med., p. 25G. Roxh. 
(f Shaughiiessif, Voijt. Stewart. Messrs. Brown 
and Jaffreij. 

HIBISCUS STRTCTUS. Roxb. A na¬ 
tive of the Rnjnmhl hills, with a straight 
stem of from G to J 4 feet in height, and a 
very smooth bark. It is in blossom about the 
termination of the rains and tbo seed ripens in 
December and January, soon after which 
the plants perish, the bark abounds in 
flaxen flbres; beautiful, long, glossy, white, 
flue, and strong ; sown in the beginning of 
. the rains in beds ; and when about six inches 
high, transplanted out in rows, about nine 
inches asunder, and about as much from 
i each other in the rows. In 1801, forty 
I square yards planted in this manner, yielded 
j thirty-three pounds weight of very clean 
I fibre.s. Dr. Roxburgh’s original specimens, 
still in the India House, are 9 and 10 feet in 
I length, a fibrous mass, apparently easily 
stript off, and composed of fine and easily 
divisible fibres.— Roxb. Voigt. Royle. Fid. 
Plants. 

HIBISCUS SURATTENSIS.— 

Roxb. ]V. .y A. W. Ic. 

Trickly stonimed Hi- j Kasai kiro : Kashli- 

biscus, ExCt. I kire, Tam. 

j Mulu Gogu, Tkl, 

A herbaceous plant with speckled prickly 
stems and yellow flowers; the leaves are 
used as greens.— Roxb., Ill, 205. Voigt., 116. 
Jaffreij. 

lirBISCUS SYRTACUS LL79t. 

Syrian Hibiscus, E.\g. | Oodha godhul Hind. 

'There are ibur varieties of this plant 
cultivated for ornament in India, two pur¬ 
ple, a single and a double ; and two white, 
a single and a double. The flowers are used 
to blacken the eyebrows and shoe leather. 

HIBISCUS TILIACEUS, syn. of Pariti- 
um tiliaceum, Jid.Juss, 
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HIDE?. 

HIBISCUS TILIiEFOLIA—? Belygobel, 
Singh. Under these names, Mr. Mendi§ des¬ 
cribes a wood of the western province of Cey¬ 
lon, a cubic foot of which weighs 38 lbs. and is 
esteemed to last 20 years! It is used for car¬ 
riages, palanqueens and carts—found near 
rivers.^—ilfr. Adrian Mendis. 

HIBISCUS TORTUOSUS, syn. of Pariti- 
nm tiliaceum. Ad. 

HIBISCUS VESICARIUS. Cvv. goodsam- 
pies of its fibre were exhibited as wild Am- 
oaree, at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, by 
Captain Meadows Taylor. 

HICK. A Ceylon wood, very hard, fine, 
Qlose, very uniformly grained, heavy, ni 
colour resembling pencil cedar. 

mCO-DEL-INFEIiNO. Sp. Argemone 
Mexicana.— Lirui. 

HIDDA or Idda, See Inscriptions p. 
372. 

HIDDEKEL, See Tigris. 

HIDED. Arab. Iron. 

' HIDES. 


KukleD, 

Bur 

Pello'?, 

Port 

Peaux, 

Fit 

Koslu 

Rls. 

Hauto, 

Geu 

Charma. 

Saxs. 

Chumra, 

Gvz. Hind. I 

1 Poll(‘jos, Pleles, 

1 Toll. 

Sp. 

Cuoja, 

Ir. 

Tam 

Balalaug 

, Kulit. Malay, | 

1 Tolu. 

Tel. 


The exports of hides from India liave 
greatly increased since 1851. In 1858 the 
total import into Britain was 2,379,25G hides 
against 3,05G,07l liides in 1857, and 
2,072,864 hides in 185G. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, the tanned hides and 
skins exhibited w’ero of excellent quali¬ 
ty and could bear comparison satis¬ 
factorily with the samo kinds of leather 
prepared in Europe. They bad been 

thoroughly saturated with the tanning ma- 
terialsy were freo from animal odour, and 
their sections did not show the white line 
between the outer and inner surface, indi¬ 
cative in bad leathers of a hasty and imper¬ 
fect inhibition of the tan liquor. The collec¬ 
tion comprised the tanned hides of the Bison, 
Sambre, Bullock, Horse, Cow, Sheep, Goat, 
Kid, Dog and Iguana. Iguana skins which 
have been tanned and dyed black, or left of 
their natural color, are tldn, even, soft, tough 
elastic and granular or sha-greenlike in 
external appearance. Prom the absence of 
gloss, the appearance of this leather is not 
much in ita favour, but it bids fair to be a 
durable article for light slippers, and a good 
covering for the commoner kinds of instru¬ 
ment boxes, such as are still done over with 
shagreen. 

Tanned and Colored for book-bind- 

ing purposes and boot-linings, were gene¬ 
rally oven, soft, and pliant, and very suitable 
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HIDE?. 

for their intended uses. Some of the oolor-< 
ed leathers were very brilliant. 

Sheep and hid skins tanned wJiite —were 
exhibited in much perfection.—None of the 
specimens were fine enough for the better 
kinds of gloves, but they were all as well- 
suited as European skins of the kind for the 
purpose of the apothecary. 

Parchment shms.—The parchment skins 
take ink very well, but were not in every 
respect satisfactory, and their texture was 
uneven. 

Wash Leather .—The skins prepared with 
oil, in imitation of chamois or wash leather,, 
were all excellent specimens of the kind, so 
far as tliickness, softness, pliancy and color, 
were concerned. In all these respects they 
will bear comparison with the European 
article. But as every one of these leathers 
was tainted with the odour of the Pish Oil 
employed in their preparation, they could 
nob be recommended for household purposed, 
such as cleaning plate, though found very 
suitable for cleaning brasses and harness^ 
As pobas.s, soda, and dry pure deodorizing 
air are abundant in this country, a very 
little additional care would en3ure the pro¬ 
duction of a perfectly inodorous chamois 
leather. 

Buff leather .—The buff leathers for ac- 
eputrement were nearly all extremely good in 
quality ; very economical leathers for manu¬ 
facturing purposes. 

The best tanned leather from Buffalo, Bul¬ 
lock, and Cow hides, were contributed by 
Colonel Sheriff and Lieut, and Qi\ Mr. Grant 
from the Horse Artillery Tannery at Banga*- 
lore. They also exhibited specimens of lea¬ 
ther prepared from the Hog, Calf, Goat, and 
Sheep skins, of unexceptionable quality. Boa- 
constrictor skin, when tanned, makes excel¬ 
lent boots, much prized iu England for their 
strength, pliability, and great beauty, as they 
are handsomely marked. Boots made from this 
snake's skin are pliable and easy to fit; per- 
liaps owing to the accommodating nature of 
the snakes skin when in his live state. Boots 
of Norwegian manufacture, are made from 
the skill of a salmon. In certain of the South¬ 
ern States of Amci'ica, the skins of young 
alligators are tanned, converted into leQither, 
and the leather manufactured into boots. 

The following are the values of the ex¬ 
ports from India of hides'and skins : 


1851- 2 

1852- 3 

1853- 4 

1854- 5 

1855- 6 


303,08 9£. 

337,849 

402,365 

402,386 

431,729 


1866-7 572,63G£. 

1857- 86 39,702 

1858- 95* 54,680 

1859- 60 444,537 

1860- 16 56,629 


McCiilloch^s Commercial Dictionary, p. 651 
Oat. of M. E. J. Bep. Lond. Esehib. of 1862, * 



HIGH PMOBS. 

HIDJILI, a small marshy district ott the 
lYfefetern aide of the moai^ of the Hooghly 
river. 

HIBJILT BAD AM. Beng. Cashew JSTut. 
Bjtg. Oasearia ellipfcica. ? 

HIBB. Hind. Cocculus villosua. 
HIERACIUM GRANDIFLORUM. One 
•of a very extensive genus of plants adapted 
for rock-work, flowers of a yellow colour in¬ 
creased by cuttings, and the herbaceous 
kind by dividing the roots.— Ridfhll 

HIBRONIMODE SANTO STEFANO, 
a Genoese merchant, wlio travelled to India 
on a mer{;antile speculation, visiting Calicut, 
Oeylon, Pegu, Sumatra. India in Ihlh Cent. 

HIE-SHAN. A group of 3 islands and 8 
rocks on the oast coast of China, which ex¬ 
tend 4 miles long. The southern-most is the 
'largest and the inhabitants are flsliernion. 
HIGGASS. SiNGii. Odina wodier, Bojih. 
HIGH ASIA, a term applied by tho bro¬ 
thers Schlageutwcit to districts in Central 
Asia. 

HIGH PLACES, Sacred edifices were 
often erected by the Greeks and Romans 
upon elevated sites. The custom is of very 
high antiquity. Hector, according to Homer, 
sacriflced upon the to]) of Ida ; and Abraham 
was commanded to ofler up Isaac on Moriah. 
Balak is represented as selecting three ele¬ 
vated stations, whoio lie sacrificed with 
Balaam, and probably by some sacred erec¬ 
tion. 

^ First station^ Nura, xxii. 41. And brought 
him up into the high places of Biuil ” 
And he led him to the high places of his 
god.” (Chaldee and Samaritan). “And he 
made him ascend Bemoth Baal.” (Syriac.) 

“ He made him ascend to the pillar or 
mound of Baal,” (Greek.) “And he led 
him up to some temple.s ot his god.” (Arabic.) 

Second station —Nnm. xxiii. 14. “And 
ho brought; him into the field of Zophium, 
to the top of Pisgah.” “ To the field of oh- 
servation, to tho top of the hill.” (Chaldee.) 

“ To the field of the wafehors, to the top of 
the hill.” (Syriac.) To t^o field of the 
watchers, to tho peak of observation.” 
<Saniaritan.) “ To the field of observation, 
on the summit of a levelled place.” (Greek.) 

To HU high place, on the top of a citadel.” 
(Arabic.) 

Third station —Nura. xxiii. 28. “And 
Balak brought Balaam unfcothe top of Peor.” 
Archselogia. 

The temple, though superior to St. Paul’s, 
was inferior to Sh. Peter’s at Romo; the 
Ephesian temple being four hundred and 
twcntjr.five feet long, and the church of St. 
Peter eight hundred and forty Roman palms, 
palm being about nine English in- 
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ohes.— Milner^ $ Seven Ohwthes of Aslat 

p. 100 . 

HIGH TOWNS, in Asia, along the siaes 
of the Himalaya, are villages up to 10,000 
and 16,000 feet. In America, the city of 
Quito 9,620 feet above the level of the Sea > 
the city of Mexico, 7;400 ; the city of Micul- 
pamha, 11,850 ; also fhe following places, 
situated between tho two chains of , Andes, . 
in Upper Peru, at some 350 miles distance, 
from tho Pacific :—City of Puno, 12,830 feet 
above the sea; town of Potosi, 13,350 5 
mines of Potosi, 16,000 ; Titiaca Lake, 
12,760; house of Titiaca, <^4,402. 

HIGGS, Sr. Figs. 

HI-IiYA, a tribe of tho Limar race, 
brave and valorous, their remnant exist in 
the line of the Nerbudda at the very top of 
the valley of Sohagpoor iu Bhagelcund. Sec 
Sehestra, Arjiina. 

HIJI-YEN, CniN. Lead. 

JTIJAZ, Sco Adnan. 

HIJAR-UL-BACKIR, An. CalcuIou« 
cysticus. Gall-stone. 

HIJILI BAD AM, Bexc. Auacardium 
occidentalc. Linn, also Aleurites triloba. 
Forst. 

HLIILI BADAM KA GONI),1Iind. Gum 
of Aleurites triloba. 

HIJJUL, Hind, Beng., Barringtonia acu- 
tangula, (vvrtn. 

HIJLI-MENDE, Beng. Eugenia brac-^ 
teata 

HIJRA, the ora of the Hijra dates from 
the flight of Mahomed to Medina, which 
took place on tho night of Thursday the 
15th July A. D. 622. The era commenced 
on the followiiig day, viz. tho Ibth July. 
The corresponding years of the Christian 
and Hijra eras, insy easily be calculated by 
the following formula : it being remember¬ 
ed that the Chri^ian are solar and those of 
the Hijra lunar ycar.«?, and that 621 solar are 
equal to 537 lunar years. 

Ex—What is the year of Christ 1734, 
according to the Hijra ? 

From 1734 A. D. subtract 621, the difler- 
enoe of the two era^, 

Result 1113 of the Plijra in solar years. 

Then, 521: 537: : 1113: 1147 Hijra.— 
Playfair^s Yemen, 

HIJRE. Hind, a eunuch. 

HURON KA TAEFA, hindooa turned 
mohurruni fakeers. * 

HIK-GAS, SiNGir., Odina wodier 
HILBLIYA, Ak. Cardamom, Eng. 

HT-LE-AN. See Chandny 2 jupta. 
HIL-I-KILAN. Pkrs. Bastard cardamoms. 
MILLAH, its ruins are called Bubel I’y 
the Arabs. The pre-enunent mounds at tb!a 
site pf ancient Babylon, are three in num- 
617 
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ber, Ist^ the Amrati Hill, so named by Mr. f 
Hich in his ‘ Memoir on the Rains of Baby¬ 
lon * and who designates it by that appella¬ 
tion, from its supporting a small tomb erect¬ 
ed to the memory of some personage of that 
name, said to have, been a eon of the caliph 
Ali, who fell at the ba^^tle of Hillah. But j 
there must be some mistake in tins tradition. 
Ali having had only two sons Hassan and 
Hussein. The ruins near Hillah are still, 
by the Arabs, designated Babel, and all 
historical records, as well as traditions, | 
agree in representing these as the remains i 
of the first city of Nimrod, the Babylon of' 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other his* 
torians. 

Hillah lies in latitude 32*^ 31’ 18”, in 
longitude 12’ 36’, west of Bagdad; and, ac¬ 
cording to Turkish authorities, it was built 
in the fifth century of the Hijira, ’in the 
district of ' the Euphrates, which the Arabs 
call El-arad Babel, lying on a spot of the 
vast site of Babylon. The author of the 
Majalis ul Moraenin, under the article 
Hillah, states that it is a large city between 
Kufah and Bagdad, and that the site was 
originally named Jamiain. 

The town of Hillah, is situated upon the I 
banks of the Euphrates, and occupies a j 
part of the site of ancient Babylon, The | 
•Vvestern side of the Euphrates, and stretch¬ 
ing towards Eolugia, is a tract pregnant 
with interest; for between the last named 
place, and the bitumen springs of Hit, the 
battle of Cunaxa was fought, in which the 
younger Cyrus lost his life, and whence 
Xenophon rnndea retreat more brilliant tliau 
victory.— Mnpian's Traoeh, pp. 254, 326. 
Porter's Travels, Vol. II, p. 252. Skinner's 
Overland Jourvey, Vol. 11, p. 165. 

HILL BAMBOO. EaNO. Arundinarla 
utilis. Lhiv. 

HILL COCOANUT. Eno. Sterculia- 
foliis digitatis. 

HILL DHAL. Anglo-Hind. Cajanus 
indicus. 

HILL EBONY. Eng. Diospyros lanceo- 

lata* 

HILL NETTLE. Urtica pulcherrima. 

HELLOOYA. Beng. Asparagus offici¬ 
nalis. , 

HILL STATES. The early intercour.se 
*,of the British Government with Nepaul 
was exclusively of a commercial nature. 
British political relations with it date from 
the invasion of the valley by the Goorkha 
race under rajah Pirthee Narain. In 1767 
the Newar rajah of Katmandhoo, being hard 
pressed by tlie Goork’ha, applied for assist¬ 
ance to the British Government, Aid was 
granted, and Captain Kinloch was despatch- 
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ed with a small force in the middle.of the 
rainy season. He was, however, compelled 
by the deadly climate of the Terai to retire. 
The Goorkha chief, meeting but a feeble 
resistance, overran Nepal, and extinguished 
the Newar dynasty, and was eventually re¬ 
cognized by the British Government as 
rajah of Nepal. For several years previous to 
1792, the Goorkha power had been extending 
their conquests in the direction of Thibet. 
They liad advanced as fai’ as Digarchi, the 
Llama of which place was spiritual fatlier 
to the emperor of China. Incensed by the 
plunder of tlie sacred temples of Digarchi, 
the emperor of China despatched a mighty 
jirmy to punish the Nepal rajah, and the 
Goorklm coneluded an ignominious treaty 
with the Chinese witliin a few miles of their 
capital. War between the Gorkh a and the 
Bjitish was formally declared on Ist Novem¬ 
ber 1814. An arduous campaign, in which* 
the Goorkhas foughtmost bravely and with 
much success, left the British in possession 
of the lulls west of the Kalee, and the Goor- 
khas disposed to treat for peace. Negocia- 
tions were, however, twice broken off‘by the 
Goorkhas rel’using to comply with the de¬ 
mand for the cession of the Terai, tirid Hos¬ 
tilities were therefore vigorously pushed by, 
the British Covernment, till the 4th March 
1816, when the Nepalese conimissionCJ* de¬ 
livered to 8ir David Oohterlony the trefity 
of Segowlee duly signed and executed. The 
^liill lands east of the Nncliee, and part of 
the Terai between the Nucliee and Tecsta 
rivers ceded under this treaty, were made 
over to Sikkim. 

The murder of Gnggun Sing, a ffivonrite 
of the maharani and the massacre of thirty- 
one of the most influential chiefs in 1846, 
paved the way for the rise of Jung Bahadoor 
to the office of prime minister, and he was 
created a maharajah by the maliBrajah of 
Nepal, and invested with the perpetual 
.sovereignty of two provinces. He effected 
tlie marriage of a son and two danglers 
into the royal family of Nepal. During the 
mutiny of 1857, and the subsequent cam¬ 
paigns Jung Bahadur rendered assistance to 
the British in the re-occupation of Goruck- 
pore, the re-capture of Lucknow, aiid the 
sub.sequent capture of the rebels^who infest¬ 
ed tlie Terai. In consideration of these ser?* 
vices he was created a Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, and under a treaty (No. 
LV) concluded on Ist November 1860, the 
tract of territory on the Oudh frontier, 
which had been ceded to the British G<J* 
vernment in 1816, wfts restored to Nepal. 

The Nepalese usually estimate the popula¬ 
tion of Nepal at 6,200,000 or 6,6Q0,000, 
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htit it is probably not more than 2,000,000. 
The city of Katmandhoo contains from 
30,000 to 35,000 inhabitants. The area of 
the kingdom is about 64,000 square miles. 
Its revenue is unknown, but is supposed 
to be about 43 lakhs. ■ , The Goorkhaa pay 
no tribute to the British Government, but 
every five years a mission is sent from Kat- 
mandhoo'flwith presents to Pekin. Previous 
to the Nepal War in 1814 the Goorkhaa 
had extended their conquests westwards 
as far as the Sutlej. By the 5th 
Article of the Treaty of 1815, the Ne¬ 
palese renounced all claim to the countries 
west of the Kali, and the British were left 
ip possession of the whole tract of hills 
from the Gogra to the Sutlej. Kumaon 
and the Dobra Dooii were annexed to the 
British dominions, and the rest of the terri¬ 
tory, with the exception of Subathoo, liaeri- 
gurh, Suudocli, and a few other military 
posts, was restored to the Hill Kajalis from 
whom it had been conquered by the Nepalese. 
In 1847 transit duties were abolished 
throughout these states. A yearly sum of 
llupees Id,735 is paid in compensation by 
Government. To all the hill chiefs, the rite 
of adoption has been granted. 

Slrmoor or Naliun. In recognition of tbc ser¬ 
vices rendered by rajah Shumsliero Purgass 
during the mutiny, he recei\ed a khillut of 
liupees 5,000, and a salute of seven guns. 
The family is Hajpoot. The revenue of 
Sirmoor may bo estimated at a lakh of 
rupees a year. The rajah niaiutaiiis a vsmall 
force of drilled sepoys, numbering 250 men. 
The population, according to the latest 
census, amounted to 75,505. The rajah 
pays no tribute, but is bound to render feudal 
service. 

KulJoor or Bela spore The rajah of 
Kulluor had estates on both sides of the 
Sutlej. But the sunnud given to rajah 
Mooher Chund, in 1815. confirmed to him 
the eastern portion only. The family is 
Rajpoot. In acknowledgement of his ser¬ 
vices during the mutinies of 1857, the rajah 
received a dress of honor of Rupees 6,U00 
value, and a salute of seven guns. The re¬ 
venue of this state is not less than Rupees 
70,000. The population amounts to 66,848. 

Hindor or Nilagurh, The chief of Plindor 
belongs to a Rajpoot family. A sunnud 
was granted in 1816. The population at the 
last census was 49,678. The revenue amounts 
to Rupees 60,000. 

Bussahir, a tributary state gave Rs. 
3,945 as tril3ute. Ratvaun, on the left bank 
of the Pabur, was transferred to Keonthul. 
The. Thakoorai of Kotegurh and Koombars- 
sein were declared independent o( Bussahir. 
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The rajah is of a Rajpoot family, population 
of Bussahir, 45,025, revenue, Bappes 70,000. 

Keovthnl After the Goorkha war a por¬ 
tion of the territory of Keonthul was sold to 
the maharajah of Puttiala. The chief claims 
a Rajput origin. He is bound to render 
feudal service. In 1858 the chief was created 
a Rajah, and received a dress of honor worth 
Rupees 1,000 for his services during the 
mutinies. The revenue of the state is Rupees 
30,000, and the population by census 18,058. 

Baghul. The family is Rajpoot. Revenue, 
Rupees 35,000, population, 22,305’. 

Joobul. Originally this Rajpoot state was 
tributary to Sirmoor, but alter the Goorkha 
•war it was made independent, and the Rana 
received a sunnud from Lord Moira on 18th 
November 18l5. The revenue is Rupees 
18,000, and the population, 17,262 souls. 
The rana pays Rupees 2,520 tribute, and is 
bound to render feudal-service. 

Bhtijee^ pays tribute Rupees 1,440. Re- 
I venue, Rupees 15,000, population, 9,000. 

I Kooinharselu. This state formerly a feuda¬ 
tory of Bussahir, was declared independent 
after the Nepal war, pays Rupees 3,440 as 
tribute. Revenue, Rupees 7,000, popula¬ 
tion, 7,829. Tlie family is Rnjpoot, of not 
•very high pretensions. 

Kolhnr. The sunimd bears date the 3rd 
September 1815, and coiifiims to rana Bhoop 
Singii and bis heirs the hereditary posses¬ 
sions of his ancestors, subject to the perfor¬ 
mance of feudal service, and supplying a 
contingent of forty bogar, but subsequently 
commured to a tributary payment of Rupees 
1,080. Revenue, Rupees 5,000; population 
3,990. The family is Rajpoot. 

Dhamce. This old Rajpoot state became 
independent of Kiihlor after the Goorkha 
war. Tlie state was bound to supply forty 
begar, but this was commuted to a tribute 
of Rupees 720. Revenue, Rupees 4,000; 
population, 2,853. 

Biighai a hill state, the chief of which 
acted unfriendly during the Nepal war. He 
died without issue on 11th July 1839. The 
state was treated as a lapse, and pensions to . 
the extent of Rupees 1,282 were assigned to 
the family. 

Bulsun. This state was originally a feu¬ 
datory of Sirmoor, but a separate sunnud 
was granted to it in September 1815. Its 
tribute paymenifcis Rupees 1,080. Its chief 
is of Rajpoot origin. Thakoor Jograj, 
was created a ^aua in 1858, for services 
rendered during the mutiny. . The revenue 
of the state is Rupees 6,000, and the popula¬ 
tion 4,892. 

Mijlog. The sunnud of this Rajpoot 
state dated 4tli September 1815, contains 
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^ lb® ttstial conditions and the tributary giving good sport in its way, and yielding 
^ywentisRiipees ],450. Revenue, Rupees subsistence to the monsters of the deep, 
B,000, population, 7,358, and useful in diverting their attention from 

Beejah. This petty state pays a tribute of mischief to their own breed. See Chiliva, 
Rupees 180. Revenue, Rupees 2,000 popu* Craw-fish. 

Jatioii, 981. HIL KILAN. Pkrs, bastard or wild 

Turoch Revenue, Rupees 2,500, popula- Cardamoms, 
tion, B,f)82. It pays Rupees 280 in lion of HILO. Sp. Yarn, also Torzal. Sp. Thread- 
begar. HILSAH. A fish of the Ira wadi and 

Koonhiar state pays Rupees 180 in lieu GanjSfcs. 
of beofar, Revenue, Rupees 8,000 popula- IIILTITH. Arab. Asafsetida. 
tion 1,906. ' HIMALAYA, a great mountain range, 

Muvgtd was an ancient dependency of which includes the whole of the coiuntry be- 
Kublor, but was declared independent on tbo tweenKashmir on the west and Kaebar on the 
expulsion of the Goorkha: its tribute payment East: has the plains of India in the sout>h, and 

is Rupees 72. The revenue, Rupees 1,000, on the north, those of Thibet, or Hima- 

popnlation, 917. dial, the country of snow. This tract 

Durhotee. This petty Chieftainship pays possesses no table land, but is like a gigantic 
allegiance to the British Government, and is system of ravines, being throughout a series 
exempted from all pecuniary liability. Rove- of steep acclivities, with narrow gorges and 
nue, rupees 600, ‘population 612. Altciieson^ stream beds at the bottom of the ravines, 
Treaties ^c. p. 323. and the hills ascend only to narrow ridge 

HILL TOON, Cedrola serrata Jtoyle. tops and again immediate descents. Those 
HILL TROUT, so called, although no hills have villages at every elevation, from 
trout, a bony monster of a silver grey, spotted 1,000 to 22,000 feet. The watershed of the 
with black, will eat everytliing he can Himalaya, on the north of the liigliest snow 
swallow. Is often taken with au infant peaks, is the boundmy between India and 

brother, while spinning for his high caste Tibet. 

neighbours, with an artificial minnow of The Himalaya extend from the defile 
glass, with a piece of rag, or newspaper, above Cashmere in Long, 78'^ 23' to the 
with bees, and dragonflies, caught otf the southern bend of the Tsan-po, in Long, 
fmsbes by the river, with a morsel of cab- 93-22. The range is usually divided into 
bage leaves boiled, but in general with the the Eastern Himalaya, from the banks of 
orthodox spinning, the winnow, or the arti- the Tsan-po to the course of the Kali, a river 
ficial fly, made very large and showy. In which forms tho western boundary of Nepal: 
Cashmeor, five bags of these fish, have been and the Western Himalaya, from tho Kali 
•caught some weighing 7 pounds each. One river to the peaks of Dairmul on the Indue, 
seen in the market, was 12 lbs. The ‘‘ Wis- The entire length is computed at 1,500 
lur” Lake, the “Dhul Lake” and the miles and average breadth at 150 miles with 
Ghelum” all swarm with them about a mean elevation of 18,000 feet, but there are 
the mulberry trees the fallen fruits of which solitary mountains and })eaks rising higher, 
Boem to afford them in legions a sweet and mnialaya. 

pleasant diet, if one may judge by the . r. i ^ r/. 

mighty rush ensuing on a shaking of the «Limnoin,*. ft. Badrinath ft. 

boughs. Boatmen avail tjicmselves of K^darnath 23,002 ,, 1 Nanda Devi 15,749 ,, 
this penchant, covering a bent pin with Ea^iern Illmaloya. 

a plump mulberry, and dropping it incog- Dhawalgiri 20,861 ft.lMountEverest 29,000ft. 
nito amid the shoal! This lisli is widely Dava bung 23,762 „ I Kanchinjinga 28,150 „ 
distributed; abundant in the backwaters of Tinaus is a name by which part of the 
the Ganges in tho great rapids of that river Himalaya was known to the Greeks and 
far above Hurd war and in Deyrah Dhoon ; Homans. Plipy was fully aware of the sig- 
in 27^, 28’N. in the upper branches of nitication of the name for he says (Hist. Nat. 
tho Burrampooter and in the Mishmee and VI. 117) “ Imaus in colarum lingua, nivorum 
Abor backv^aters also in inyst of tho small significans.” The great part of the moun- 
rivers of the Punj'ab, in which latter locality tains N. West from India was also called 
it does not seem to grow very largo, though tho Paropamisus or Hindoo Cush ; and 
plentiful, owing perhaps to its being' the Imaus and Hindoo Cush seem to have been 
common food of numerous fish of prey, identical. The true ImaiiiS, however, is the 
Is abundant, though small in Central India, ridge which separates Kashmir from Little 
in Bundelcund and Jhansi Districts. Tibet. It appears to incline, in its northern 
Eatable, that is all that can bo said; but course, towards tbo continuation of the 
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Hindoo Koh and even to join it, The term 
Hindoo Koh or Hindoo Kush is not applied 
to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 
confined to that part of it which forms the 
H. W. boundary of Kabul, and this is the 
Indian Caucasus of Alexander. There is, 
however, much confusion owing to the use of 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Persian names for that 
great mountain mass. 

The Himalaya is a great mountain barrier 
and its name is from Ilima snow, alaya abode. 
Natives call all the high snowy peaks of the 
Himalaya by the generic name Kailasa and a 
line of high snow ^eaka can be traced run¬ 
ning nearly parallel to the plains of India, 
and extending from the places of passage of 
the Brahmaputra on tho east and of the 
Cndus on the west. Bat these snowy peaks 
are separated from each other l^y deep ravines 
along which How large and rapid rivers. 

This stupendous mass extends in an irre¬ 
gular curve over 22^ of lonj^itude from the 
defile above Cashmere, where the Indus pene¬ 
trates into the plains of the Punjab, Ion. 
73®23\ Some of its heights are. 

Dairmal,2G,()29ft.; Kamet, 2r>,550 
Bal Tal, 17,839 ; NandaDevi,25,74D ft. 
SerandMor, 23,447; Curia, 23,900. 

Hanlo, 20,000; Dhavvalagiri, 27,000; 
Gya, 24,704 ; Gosaiuthan 1,924,740; 

Porgyal, 22,000; Junnoo, 25,311; 
Raldang, 20,103 ; Kinchinjunga 28,176. 
St. Patrick, 22,798; Chomiomo, 19,000 
St. George, 22,054 ; Kan chan Jlio\v,22,000 
Pyramid, 21,579 ; Cliumalari, 23,929 
Gangontri, 2 29 0621 Three peaks on lower 

Jumnoutri, 21,155 bank of Heemree, 

Kedernuth, 23,062 21,000; 

Badrinath, 22,954 Kailas, 22,000, 

Average elevation, 18,000 to 20,000 it M. 
Everest, 29,002. Limit of perpetual snow, or 
congelation on S. slope. 15,000 ft. Deep 
narrow valleys, separated by ranges running 
either parallel or at right angles with the 
main ridge, contain the numerous sources of 
the rivers flowing into the Ganges, tho 
Indus, and the Brahmapootra. The steep 
face is toward the plain, and to the N. the 
chain supports the lofty table-land of Tibet. 
The greater part of the giant peaks, which 
rise to an elevation of 25,000 or 28,000 
ft., are situate not on the central axis, bat 
to the south of it. Viewed from Patna, at a 
distance of about 150 miles, these mountains 
present a long line of snow-white pinnacles, 
which on a nearer approach, are seen tower¬ 
ing abore the dark hue of lower but still 
lofty mountains. With the exception of a 
/trip of land at the foot of the mountains, 
the whole of Bootan presents a siiccession of 


tho most lofty and rugged mountains on 
the surface of the globe. It is a series of 
ridges, separated only by the narrow beds of 
roaring torrents. In the Western Himalaya^ 
tho average elevation of Cashmere valley is 
between 5,000 and 0,000 ft. aboye the sea^ 
Huramuk Mt. 13,000. Pir-panjal, 15,000^ 
Average of valley of Indus (N. of Cashmero 
vale), 6,000 to 7,000 ft. Slope from S. E. 
to N. W. Mountains on each side rising 
from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. higher. Mountains en«» 
closing Cashmere vale are basaltic. Rangea 
on each side of Bultistan valley are rugged, 
bare, and nearly inaccessible; formation gen* 
orally of gneiss ; that of tho valley, shingle* 
and sand. The line of snow peaks in the 
western Himalay is the southern limit of the 
snowy range of tho western Himalaya. 

Western Tibet, is a highly mountainous re¬ 
gion lying on both sides of tho river Indus^ 
with its longer axis directed like that river 
from south-east to north-west. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the Koenlun chain of 
mountains, by which it is separated from the* 
basin of Yarkand. On the south-east ita 
boundary is formed by the ridge which 
separates tho waters of the Indus from those* 
of the Sanpu. To tho north-west and south¬ 
west its boundaries arc somewhat arbitrary, 
unless the political division of the country 
bo had recourse to, which, depending on 
accidental circumstances entirely unconnect¬ 
ed with physical geography or natural pro¬ 
ductions, is so liable to change that its adop¬ 
tion would be extremely inconvenient. As 
limited by these boundaries, West Tibet in¬ 
cludes the whole of the valley of -tho Indus 
and ifc.s tributaries, down to about 6,000 feet 
above tho level of tho sea, a considerable por¬ 
tion of the upper course of the Sutlej down 
to between 9,300 and 10,000 feet, and smajl 
portions of the upper course of the Chenab, 
of tho Ganges f Jahnav.iand of the Gogra, 
Every part of Tibet is traversed by ranges 
of mountains wliich have their origin either 
in the Kouenlun on the north, or in tHe 
trans-Sutlej Himalaya on the south. 

The mountain systems of East Tibet is an 
enormously elevated mountain mass, this is 
proved by the statements pf many intelligent 
Tibetans, by the Chinese geographers, by 
the narrative of M. Hue, and the fact of so 
many of the large rivers of Asia flowing from 
it in several directions. 

The two sections of the Himalaya farnisli 
points of resemblance, in presenting almost 
insurmountable obstacles to communication 
between the countries which they divide, 
thereby separating the Boti or people of 
Tibet from tho Hindoo family of India. 
Major Cunningham considers the distinction 
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of cUinate not less positively marked, both 
tanges forming the lines of demarcation 
between the cold and dry climate of Tibet 
trith its dearth of trees, and the warm and 
humid climate of India, with its luxuriance 
of vegetable productions. Some analogy, 
moreover, may be traced between the drain¬ 
age systems of the two sections ; the one 
separating the waters of the Samnpoo from 
those of the Ganges and its alhuents; and 
the other intervening between tlie Indus, 
flowing at its northern base, and the subse¬ 
quent tributaries of that river rising on its 
southern slope. 

Any view of the Himalaya, especially at a 
Rufticient distance for the snowy peaks to be 
seen overtopping tlie outer ridges, is very 
rare, from the constant deposition of vapours 
over the forest-clad ranges during a greater 
k part of the year, and tho liaziness of the dry 
atmosphere of the plains in the winter 
months. At the end of the rains, when the 
south-east monsoon has ceased to blow with 
constancy, views are obtained, sometimes 
from a distance of nearly 200 miles. 

The Bara Ijacha range of mountains is 
regarded by Alexander Cunningham as the 
western continuation of the Himalaya. The 
Bara Lacha separa-tos the Indus river from 
its first afflueiuts as the Eastern Himalaya 
separates the Tshaug-po from tho Ganges. 

Tiie Western as well as the Eastern chain 
separate tlie groat liiridu family of India 
from the Bot of Tibet. tSonio mixed races 
are found to the south of each chain, as the 
Lahiili and Kanawari in tlie west and the 
Glioorka and Bhutani in tlio ea.st. 

The inferior monntiiins of the Eastern 
chain run at right angles to its axis, wliereas 
those of the Western, chain an) generally 
disposed in subordinate parallel i*anges. 
There are, two distinct and independent 
ranges to the south of the Western Himalaya, 
bbth stretching in the same general direction 
from N, W. to S. E., wliich may be termed 
the Mid Himalaya and the Outer or Sub 
Himalaya ; the term Siwalik being that ap¬ 
plied to the lowermost sandstone ranges. 

• Eastward of the Suban.siri river, there 
is probably only one range of any consider¬ 
able elevation and the mountains by which 
the Himalaya terminate in that direction 
perhaps nowhere attain a greater height 
than eight or ten thousand feet while the 
valley of the Dihong or Brahmaputra is 
probably^ broad and open. These mountains 
are inhabited by wild and suspicious tiibes. 

The Siwalik is a Sub-Himalayan range of 
the later or tertiary formation. What is 
fitrictly called the Siwalik, extends, in a 
north western direction from the right bank 
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of the Ganges, and runs parallel to tho 
Himalayan range, forming the boundax^y 'of 
the Doab between the Ganges and Jumna; 
beyond tliis, it skirts the Ambalaand Ludhi¬ 
ana districLs, and comes to its termination 
in the Hnshyarpur district, Though this 
portion alone receives the name of Siwalik, 
Dr. Hoyle observes that hills of a precise¬ 
ly similar nature can be traced all along 
below the Himalaya from tho Sutlej, as 
far as^ the foot of the Sikkim hills : and it 
is ^ not diflicult to conceive a continuation 
of them more or less continuous, and of 
greater or less elevation, along the whole 
southern frontier of the Himalayan system, 
a distance of nearly 800 miles. At Hard war, 
tlie Siwalik hills form the gorge through 
wliich the Ganges issues into the plains of 
Hindustan, 'fhe breadth of this range is at its 
widest part about ten miles when it approach¬ 
es tlie Sutlej river, and towards its termi¬ 
nation beyond tliat river, the range'assumes 
the form of little more than sandhills. The 
higliest part of the range is about Hardw’ftr, 
and to the south of Gai'hwal, beyond Sir- 
Tunr, some of the peaks sire as high as 3,000 
or 3,500 feet above tlie sea level. The 
range is of tertiary formation, all alluvial, 
and ill many places consisting of beds of 
gravel and rolled stones, fragments of the 
older formations of the Himalayan range 
above, consisting of granites, limestone, clay- 
slate, gneiss, mica-sellists, c^c. Besides 
these.there are hods of loose grained sand¬ 
stone, with mucli mica interposing, tliere 
arc also beds of calcareous conglomerate and 
subordinate beds of clay. 

^JTie clay and sand beds of these ranges 
are fossiliferons : shells of the tertiary meio- 
cene period^ibonnd, but the chief character¬ 
istic fossils are the remains of gigantic mam¬ 
malia, among wliich may be mentioned tlie 
Sivatberium, a huge creature somewhat 
similar to the “tapir” ofmoderri days. The 
name Siwalik or Siwalik range, is derived 
from the hindu divinity Siva, Dr. Falconer, 
on his tirst visit to the Siwalik hills, infer¬ 
red that tlmy were of a tertiary age, and 
analogous to the Molasse of Switzerland. 
Thirty years of subsequent research by other 
geologists has not altered that determina¬ 
tion, although the exact knowledge of tho 
formation has been greatly extended. The 
researches thus begun were followed about 
the end of i834, by the discovery, by Lieute¬ 
nants Baker and Durand, of the great 
fossiliferous deposit of the Siwaliks near 
the valley of Markanda, westward of the 
.Tumna, and below'Nabun. Captain Caut- 
ley and Dr. Falconer were immediately in 
the field, and by the joint label’s of these' 
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fdnr oSicoi’fl, a sub-tropicnJ manfimaliaii 
fossil fauua was brought to light, uiiexatnplod 
for richness and extent in any other region 
then known. It included the earliest dis¬ 
covered quadriiniMna, tlie Pliopithecns, and 
the. Dryopithecas, an extraordinary number 
of Proboscidia, belonging to Mastodon, 
Stegodon, and Elephas; extinct species of 
Rhinoceros; Chalicorlierium, Equns and 
Hipparion, Hexaprotodon, Hippopotamus, 
and Merycopotamus; Sns and Hippoliyus; 
the colossal runiinant Sivatherium, together 
W'ilh species of camel, giraffe, and now types 
of Bovidee ; also species orCervus, Antilope, 
and Capra; Carnivora belonging to the new 
genns Sivj|larctos and Eidiydriodon, Dre- 
panodon (Machairodns), Hytena, Canis, 
Jmtra, Ac. Among the Reptilia, monitors 
and crocodiles of living and extinct species, 
the enormous tortoise, C^)lossoolielys Atlas, 
with rniiiieroiis species of Einys and Trionyx; 
and, among fossil fisli, Cyprinidro and 
Siluridjc *, no less than twenty five species of 
shells occurred, all of which but four firf3 
now extinct. The general ficies of the extinct 
fauna exhibited a eongregation of forms par¬ 
ticipating of European, African, and Asiatic 
types. 

'I'he Tarai is a great belt of gravel and sand, 
fdlinga trough from five to tifrecii miles in 
length, jmrallel to tlie base of tlie Himaljiya, 
to the depth of from 15 to 150 feet. It is so 
sickly as tobenearly without resident popula¬ 
tion ; the houses of tlie cultivators are on the 
.slopes of tlie bills. It is full of marshes. The 
belt of said forest, wbicli is waterless, is 
next to it towards the mountains, and is 
almost equally malarious : rivers disappear 
and pass under it re-appearing ii^^be Tarai : 
it is surrounded by sandstone hills, which 
skirt tin; base of the mountains. 
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of Sabathoo, elevated 4,200 feet; mauj liill- 
fortfl, and the summer I’esideiuie^ of Simla 
7,486, Massooree 6,700, and Laridour at 
7,569 feet of elevation ; of other heights, are 
•the Peak of Kangchang 28,176. Ghat of 
Wallungchung 16,642, Ghat of Kauglache- 
rna 15,746, tlie former determined by Col. 
Waugh, tiie latter by Dr. Hooker, Peak of 
Dhavalagiri 27,000, (Hrrherf.) Of Obuma- 
lari, 24,000, {Wok oh.) and Deodhung peak 
as well as Dhavalagiri are believed to rival 
Kangchang. 

From tiie peak of IMono-maiigll to the 
sources of the Gilgit and Kunar rivers, the 
distance is not less then G50 miles, and the 
chain is pierced in three places by rivers, by 
the Sutlej and Para, at the base of Porgyal 
and by the Indus, at the foot of Dyamur. 
The lieights to the south of the Sutlej, range 
from 20,106 feet to 25,749, and <he heights of 
the passes vary from 16,370 to ] 8,331 feet. 
In the western Himalaya, ’ the snow limit 
ranges from 17,500 to 20,106 feet. The 
Himalaya, on ihc east, presents the lofty 
peaks of IvaTiclijingaand Dliawalagiri, which 
rise to more then 28,000 feet in lieight. The 
higliestpeak of the western Himalaya, are, 

Niinda Devi, or Jaw- Mono inaugli, 23,900 ft* 

alijr 25,710 ft. Porgval, 22,70Q „ 

Gytt peak 2h76i ,, 

The following table by Major Cunnigbam, 
gives a summary of ihe information be col¬ 
lected regnrdiiig the great mountain chains, 
ill the nortli of the Punjab. 
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The Himalayn include the Simla hills, Ku- 
maon and N<*pal, but ^Ir. B. Hodgson apjdies 
the term sub-Himalayau to everything be¬ 
low the snowy range, including in tliis the : 
most precipitous inoiinlains and people | •so[uu uj ipSuoi 

dw'elling in them, up to heights of 8,UU0 ! __ 

and 10,000 feet above the higliest moun- : 
taineers in Europe. Tlie low range of liills ! 
frequently separated from tlie Himalaya by ; 
diluvial valleys or doons, such us that of! ^ 

Deyra, seldom attains ini elevation of more 1 
than 3,600 feet or 2,500 feet above the j 
plains of northern India. The ^miiieipal 
passes across this range were 2,339 and 2,935 j 
feet before they were cut down. The 
second zone of mounfcaiiis extending ; 
bekweeji these and tbe^snowy range, vary in i 
bjeigUt from 6,000 to 8,000, or 9,000 j 
feef. Within this tract is the military^ station i 
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y The following is a table of eletation above 

ITie sea level of places between Almorah and 
\ Gangri, from Lieut. H. Strachey*s Journal 
and Map. * 


J. Straohey’s hntun Binsar, near Almorah 
estimated to bo nearly 600 feet below top 
of hill (7,969 feet T.) .... 

Khazauohi^fl house, near St. Mark’s Tower, 
Almorah 50 feet below Tower (5,488 B.) 
Dol Bungalow. 

Dew Dhurafvulgo Lee) Bungalow - - 

Pharka Bungalow . - - - 

Jjohughat Mr. Ramsay’s house - - 

Dhargara Bungalow - ^ - 

Iron bridge on the Sarju, 2 miles below con¬ 
fluence of Ramgaiiga, estimated to be 
about the same height as (Rameswar, 

1,587 b;. 

Kantaganu Bungalow .... 
Fetoragarh /Major Drummond’s house) 
estimated 25 feet above fort (5,549 B) 
Satgg-rh (Major Drummond’s hut,) 100 feet 
below top of pass .... 
Singhali Khan, (50 feet below pass) 

Village of Askot, Camp 50 foot above 
GarjiaGhat (estimated 35 feet below con¬ 
fluence of Gori and Kali, (3059 B) 

Bank of Kali river under Balwakot 
Dharchula, 100 feet above - - 

Confluence of the Relagarh with Kali river. 
Village of Kela .... 
Bridge on the Dhauli under Keli • 
Confluence of Dhauli and Ali estimated 
383 feet below, (No. 19) 

(In' Chaudans.) 

Village of Titila : 

Sosa village, (estimated 250 feet below 
Titila) - - - ’ ' 

Rholing Dhura, top of pass, fostimated 
2,000 feet above No. 21) 

Bunbun Hamlet, (estimated to be about 
tlie same height as Gala) 

Syaukwag, crossing of the Garth, (estimat¬ 
ed 25 feet above No. 26) 

Gala Hamlet - " / • j 

Nirpania Dhura, top of pass, (estimated 
3,000 feet above Gala) • 

(In Byans.; 

Golam, La, fat th? great rock) 

Thill Hamlet, left bank of Kali, (estimated 
600 feet below Golam) - ^ 

Crossing of tho Niijaugarh, estimated 1,000 
feet below Golam ... 

Confluence of the Najangarh with Kali riv¬ 
er, (estimated 1,500 feet below Golam). . 

Lamaro, (on river bank) - - • 

Confluence of tho Palangarh (with Kali ri¬ 
ver, (estimated 250 feet above Lamare). 
Budhl village, 100 feet below • - 

Cheto Biuaik, top of pass, (estimated l,7o0 
feet above No. 34) 

. Garbia village * - • ' 

Confluence of the Tinkar River with Kali 
(100 feot above) - , p 1 

Changrew village, (estimatej 600 feet 
above No* 37) ■ . 

Confluence of'Kali with Kunti-Yankti, sup- 
posed to be tho same as Webb’s “ Kala- 
pem and Kali** . . - 

Mangdang, or Kunti river - * 

Kunti village - - C * 

Saugohungma encamping ground above 
the River. 


Feet. 

7,400 


5,438 

6,100 

6,867 

6,914 

6,649 

4,500 


1,600 

3.900 

5,574 

5.900 
5,600 
6,089 


2,094 

2.250 
2,850 
3,794 

4.750 
3,883 

3.500 

8,000 

7.750 

10,000 

7.500 

7.250 

7,500 

lOv'iOO 

8,000 

7.500 
7,000 

6.500 

8,000 

8.250 
8,650 

10.500 
10,272 

9,900 

10,500 


11,413 

11,750 

13,000 

14,000 


Phia-mungba. - • • 16,750 

Lankpya Dhura, top of Pass, (estimated 
2,000 feet above Lankpya aud 1760 feet 
above Welshia. . - - - 17,750 

(In Gnaei, Guoi, Pruano.) 

Welshia. • - • - - 16,000 

Bhaweti, at the Darm-Sala - - 15,760 

Lama-Choktan, (estimated 250 feet above 
Beaweti.) - • • - 16,000 

S. K end of Chujea Tol, (estimated same 
height as tho Lakes) ... 15,250- 

Pass between Chujea Tol and Malang (esti¬ 
mated 1,750 feet above valley on either 
side.) - 17,COO 

Amlong, bottom of valley. - • ^ - 15,250 

Jungbwa Tol, bottom of valley (estimated 

same height as Amlong.) - - 15,250 

Bho Lagan (Rakas Tal,) level of Lake . 15,250 

Gangri Mountains, average height (estima- 

ted 4,250 feet above Lakes.) - 19,500 

Peak of Tise (Kailas), estimated 1,500 feot 
above the average of tho Range and 6,750 
above the Lakes. - - - 21;000 

Cho Mapan (Manasarowar,) [deducting<^ 175 

feet height of station above the Lake.] 15,250 
(In Phuang.) 

Mononangli (Gurla), estimated 8,260 feet 
above the Lakes, and 2,500 above Kailas. - 23,500 
Pass between the Lakes and N. head of 
Pruang valley (estimated 1,000 feet above 
lakes) - - “ - - 16,250 

Baidak Dharmsala, (estimated about the 
same as lakes) - - • - 15,250 

Kardam Karh, (estimated 250 feet below 

No. 58 and ditto above No. 60.) - - 15,000 

Camp in Ravine next above the great 

Ravine of Toiyon - , - 14,760 

Toiyon village, (estimated 250 foot below 
No. 60.) • • • “ • 14,500 

Bridge over Karnib, R. between Toiyon 
and Tauklakarh (estimated 250 feet 
below Toiyon) - - - - 14,300 

Confluence of Sidya-Cha with Karnali, 

(estimated 50 feot below Bridge.) - 14,250 

Takla-karh, summit of hill, (estimated 500 

feet abov^contluence). - - - 14,750 

Maghram vmago (estimated 250 feet above 

N, 63 and ditto below No. Tsklakarh.) 14,500 
Pala-Dung, (estimated 500 feet above No. 

Maghram.).16,000 

Ningri, estimated 100 feet above Pala Dung 
and 4,744 feet below top of Pass. - - 15,100 

Lipu I.»ekb, top of Pass [14th October 1828? 

Vide Calcutta Gleanings of Science, April 
1829.] - - - - - - - 16,844^ 

Ravine entering left bank of Kali, supposed 

to bo Webb’s [“ Mandarin’s camp”] - 14,506 

Yirkha hamlet, above Kalapani (estimated 

1500 feet below Bridge over Karnali.) - 18,000 

Kalapani Bridge, (site not identified as 
there are now three bridges over tho 
Kali in this vicinity, but supposed to be 
not far below Yirklia - - - 12,742 

Eastern Dal-lB, 27° 52’I”; 92° 88’ 6”, 
in Bhutan, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Giant’s pealt tw of the peak is 21,435 ft^ 
according' to Herm, Schl., and 21,476 feet 
Pemh. The Giant’s peak; and tho Eastern 
Dal-la are the pedks occasionally called 
‘ Gemini ’ by residents of Assam who haye 
seen the Himalaya panorama from N.ftnkiaii 
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in the Khaesia hills. The two ^ monarchs* 
of the Himalaya are M. Everest, the * King 
of the South,^ reaching an altitude of 29,002 
feet; and Nunga Purbut, the ‘ King of the 
North,* between two and three tbousahd 
feet lower. A dangerous gladier at a height 
of 18,000 feet is to be crossed at some dis¬ 
tance from Ladak. A recent article on the 
Trigonometrical Survey in the Himalaya 
states that the whole mountain tract of 
Kashmir, including Thibet and Ladak, will 
soon be completely triangulated, and topo¬ 
graphically surveyed. Altogether, the area 
already surveyed amounts to about 40,000 
square miles, and 80,000 of triangulation. 
Some of the peaks on the Karakoram jange 
along which runs the boundary between 
Ladak and Yarkand are very high, the 
highest being 28,278 feet above the sea. 
This mountain is called K2, and towers 
above all the surrounding ranges, being 
probably the second highest in the world. 
Mount Everest—highest ... 29,002 feet. 

K2 . 28,278 „ 

Kinchingunga ... ... 28,156 „ 

Dhwalaghiri (long thought the 

highest) ... ... 26,826 „ 

Some of the highest points 22,000 feet above 
the sea have boon reached by surveyors 
who are East Indians, educated in Calcutta. 

The following are the latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes and the heights of passes over the 
outer Himalaya range :— 

Sugla, Sr 13’ 78® 29’ 16,000 feet. 
Kiralia, 31° 15’ 78® 25’ 17,000 „ 

Siaga, 31° 16’ 78® 20’ 16,000 „ 

Marga, 31° 16’ 78= 21’ 16,000- „ 
Lumbia,3i° 16’ 78° .20’ 16,000 „ 

Barga, 31° 16’ 78® 19’ 15,000 „ 
Nulgun,31® 19’ 78° 13’ 14,89f „ 

Rupin, 31° 2’ 78° 10’ 15,480 „ 

Ghusul, 31° 21’78° 8’15,851 „ 
Nibrunge31° 22’ 78® 10’ 16,035 „ 

Gunas, 31° 24’ 78® 8’ 16,026 „ 

Ynsu, 31° 24’78° 4’15,877 „ 
Snndru,31° 24’78° 2’16,000 „ 

• Shatul, 31° 25* 77° 58’ 15,555 „ 

Between Gil git and Chittagong, there are 
a hundred passes through these mountains. 
In Knnawur there are fifteen passes, at ele¬ 
vations varying from 15,000 to 17,000 ft. 

Population. 'Shot race. From Simla, for 
several hundred miles to the east all the 
passes through the snowy range are occupied 
by the Bhoti. They have a monopoly of the 
trade, across the Himalaya, are carriers, load- 
ing^the goods on the backs of shc^p. 

^rom Kashmir,. eastwards, all the easily 
accessible portions of the Himalaya are occu¬ 
pied" by Arian hindu as far as the oastorn 
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border of Kumaon and the KsH river sepa¬ 
rating Kumaon from Nepal—the Tibetens 
being here confined to the valleye aboijt and 
beyond the snow. People of Thihs^n 
blood have migrated into Nopaul, through¬ 
out its whole length, and have formed mi^ed 
tribes whose appearance and language i® 
more Thibetan than Indian, but whose reli¬ 
gion and manners are hindu. Bast of 
Nepaul, in Sikkim and Bhutan the hinda 
element almost disappears, and the Thibe¬ 
tans are altogether dominant. 

Glioorha. In Nepaul, in the west, are the 
Gurang and Magar tribes, small, with fea¬ 
tures of an extreme Mongolian type, full of 
martial ardour and energy. They are known 
as the Goorkha soldiers. They have consh 
derable intellectual ability. 

The Neiuar of the valley of Nepaul are the 
cultivating peasantry, have Thibetan features 
with a fair and ruddy complexion. The lan¬ 
guage of tho Magar, Gurang and Newar is 
chiefly Thibetan. Further east are the 
Keranti, Mur mi and others. 

'Valleys and Rivers .—It seems to bo 
a constant rule that tho depressions 
of the ridges are bare and open, while 
the more elevated portions a^fe covered 
with forest. Probably tho cauge of this is the 
greater humidity of the higher slopes, which 
attract the rain-clouds, while the lower 
ranges are dry. The currents of air which 
sweep up the valleys may also in part be the 
cause of the bareness of the ridges opposite 
their summits. 

The North "West Himalaya^ generally, 
include the great mountainous tract from 
the Kabul river on the west to Simla 
on the east, having the Indus river 
and its confluents, tho Pangkong lake on 
tho north and Kangra valley on tho south, a 
region unsurpassed in the world for its rug¬ 
ged, defiant grandeur, its elevation, its ex¬ 
tent of snow covered peaks, its glaciers, its 
impetuous torrents, its wild animals affording 
.game to the sportsman, its flora, its mineral 
wealth and its soft serene valleys. The Ca- 
bul and Indian tributaries, the Indus, the 
Cabul river, the Jbelum, the Chenab, the 
Ravi, the Beas, and the Sutlej, form seven 
large rivers flowing through fertile valleys. 
The Jheluru runs in the valley of CJe-shmere. . 
Tho course of the Ravee and Chenab is 
short and their valleys small. The Beas in 
its upper portion forms the Kulu valley, but 
lower down it becomes entangled amongst 
the lower ranges west of Mundee whence 
it opens on the plains of the Sutlej. The 
Sutlej has a tortuous entangled course; in 
its upper parts, but enters the valley west 
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Simla, iu Sukeyt and Balaspore witbin 
tbiesd regions to the'west of the Bcas valley 
in tha valley of Kangra, and the valley 
of Dehra or Dohra Dhoon, to the easfc of the 
Sutlej almost out of the N. W. Hiinalayfis. 

The Bhcra Dhoon is a winter valley: Its 
length is about 45 miles and its breadth 
about half that. It is shut on the north by 
the Sewalik range rising 3,000 feet high. 
On the east are numerous mountains rising 
7,000 or 8,000 feet, amongst them Mussuri 
and Landour; the Asun and the Sooswa 
rivers di*ain it. It is clear of jungle and 
well cultivated. The tea plant, thrives and 
the village of JJehra is large and thriving. 

In the Kan/jra valley^ some plactjs like 
Bhagsob (Dharnisala) and the road from 
Kangra town; Haurabagh and Fouta-Kal 
are beautiful, as also are the views of 
the Snowy Range. Kot Kangra or Kangra 
town was the capital of a powerful hill 
state which was conquered by the Sikhs. 
It is 2,500 feet above tlio level of the sea. 
Bhagsoo, above Dharnisala, is 7,000 feet above 
the sea. Haurabagh is 7,000 feet, and Foota- 
kal 9,000 feet above the sea.. The Kangra 
people are sturdy, honest and independent. 

The Sutlej valUy commences a few miles 
above Mundee ami continues up for about 
40 miles almost to Simla and Subathoo and 
has the sanitaria of Simla, Kussowli, Nag- 
kunda and Chor. Muiulec is the chief town 
of the Mundee state. 

The Sutlej people are amiable and gentle, 
free of low cniining, having the appearance 
of a mixed race between the Tartar and the 
common hill men. They are fair, well 
made and strong, but are filtliy and indi¬ 
gent. The women have a toga fastened 
round the waist. 

Nag Kunda is estimated at O,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Chor is 12,000 feet., 

The Beas vidley exceeds in beauty that 
of Kashmir. It runs from the Bajaora moun¬ 
tain on the north to the Snowy range on 
the south, a length of about 60 miles, and 
its heights range from 4,5oO feet at the foot 
of the Bajaora pass to 9,000 feet at Ralha at 
the foot of the Rotang pass. Saltanpur is 
4,684 feet. It is the only town iu the val¬ 
ley, and trades with Liidak, Central Asia, 
Mundy and Kangra. Polyandry prevails iu 
the Beas ’Galley, but the general immorality 
id ascribed to the large numbers of Yarkundi 
traders. 

. Knlu .—The poorer Kulu people wear only 
a blaukft, wound around the waist and one 
end flung across the shoulders and pinned 
across the chest, men and women often dress 
alike, but the Jong hair of the women is 
plaited in oiiO tress. 
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Hot springs occur at Purbutty. 

Vegetation .—In the Sikkim Himalaya^ 
the ginnt peaks of Donkiah, Kijichinghow 
(22^756) and Kinchinjinga, the third great.* 
est mountain oftho world (28,178 feet,) only 
surpassed in altitude by the Korakarum 
(28,278 feet) and mount Everest (29,003 
feet) form the culminating points in this 
magiiiticently wooded region. The truly 
temperate vegetation supersedes the subtro¬ 
pical above 4,000-6,000 feet, and the eleva¬ 
tion at which this change takes place cor¬ 
responds rouglily with that at wliich the 
winter is marked by an annual fall of snow. 
7’his phenomenon varies extremely with the 
latitude, longitude, humidity, and many 
local eireuinstaiices. In ('eyIon and the 
Madras Peninsula, wLqse )nonntains attain 
9000 feet, mid where considerable tracts are 
elevated above 6-8,000 feet, snow has never 
j been known to fall. On the Khasia moun- 
I tains, which attain 7000 feet, and where a 
I great extent of surface is* above 5000, snow 
I seems to be unknown. In Sikkim, snow an- 
I nually falls at }d)out6000 feet elevation, in 
I Nipnl at 5000 feet, in Kuinaou and Garhwal 
i at 4,000, and in the extreme West Himalaya 
j lower still. Gaiiltheria nummuJaria, am] 

I several other plants, extend into the N, W. 

; Himalaya and are also found in the Javanese 
; mountains which are nearly 3,000 miles 
I distant and some plants have been found in 
! intermediate loc.alir.ies, as the Gaultberia, 

I which occurs along the whole Himalayan 
range, and in the Khasia, and which will 
1 probably be found in the inouufains of the . 
i Malay peninsuhi and of Sumatra; and there 
! are many otiier Java plants which are. more 
j 11 uiforinjy spread over the hilly districts of 
i India and Ceylon, G. fragrantissima and O. 
i trichophylla also occur iu tlie Himalaya, 
and in theinterior Himalaya, are represented 
by a few species in the jilains of the Punjab, 
on tlie outer slopes of the western Himalaj’a, ‘ 
and even on the Khasia mountiiiiis. Spircea 
Kamtchatica, clmmuedrifolia, and sorhifolia^ 
and Paris polypbylla, are also Siberian forms 
which extend into the rainy Himalaya, and 
Corydalis sibirica and Nyrnphoea pumila are 
remarkable instances of specific identity be¬ 
tween Khasia and Siberian plants. 

The limits of certain European plants are 
well defined. Myrtus communis is not found 
further east than AfghanistanNympboea 
alba, MaiTubium vulgare, Nepeta caturia^ 
Potentilla reptans, and Trifolinm fVagiferum. 
have not been observed beyond Kashmir, 
Cratoegus oxyacantba stops in Kishtwar; 
Rubus frutjeosus in the outer hills near 
Jamu ; and Aquilegia vulgaris in Kuinaou. 
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Many Noi’fcli African or Arabian forms 
sncii aa Peganum harmala, Fagonia cretica, 
Batanitas asgyptiaca, Acacia arabica, Albagi) 
Grangca, Calotroplis, Salvadora Persic^., ex¬ 
tend throughout all the drier parts of India. 
Oaks and (Jhesuuts prevail throughout the 
Himalaya, Khaaia, and Malayan Peninsula^ 
descending to the level of the sea in East 
Bengal, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo,! 
but throughout the Peninsula of Hindostau j 
and Oeylon are wholly absent. Conif'erie not 
only inhabit high levels, (along with these ' 
oaks), but descend considerably below 4,000 j 
feet; of these, Piuus, Podocarpns, Taxus, j 
and Dacrydiiuu, are all found in tho ^lalay ! 
Peninsula and Khasia, but not one in the! 
Hindustan Peninsula or Ceylon, though these j 
present far more extensive and loftier moun-1 
tain ranges. Cycadew, are absent in Ceylon, j 
and palms and epiphytic Vacciiiiacea) in thfit: 
island and in tlio peninsula of Hindcstanare | 
comparatively rare. , 

In descending from Darjiling the zones of; 
vegetation are well mai'ked. At a little be- j 
low 7,000 feet, or between 6,000 and 7,000 by j 

(1.) The oak, che.sivut and magnolia, the I 
main features of 7,000—10,000 feet. ‘ | 

(‘2.) Iniinediately l^elow 0,500, appears; 
the Tree-fern (ALsophila gigantea, Wtdl,) a | 
widely di.stributed plant, comnmn to the 
Himalaya from Nepal eastward to theMalayan 
Peninsula, Java and Ceylon. Dr. Hooker 
saw but one species in these mountains : a 
very similar, or possibly distinct species, 
grows at the foot of the outer raiigo. 

Palms, a species of Calamus, tlie 
Kenoul'’ of the Lepclia. The fruit of all the 
Calami are eaten by the J^epclia and the stems 
of larger species are applied to various econo¬ 
mic purposes. This, though not a very large i 
species, climbs lofty trees, and extends some | 
40 yards through the forest: 6,500 feet is the 
upper limit of palms in the Sikkim Hima¬ 
laya, and one species alone attains so great 
an elevation. Four other Calami range be¬ 
tween 1,000 and 6,000 feet on the outer hills, 
some of which are found 40 miles distant 
from the plains. Among the other palms of 
Sikkim is the “ Simong”—a species of 
Caryota, which is rare, and ascends to nearly 
6,000 feet. 

OulUvation .—Firing the forest is so easy 
in the drier months of the year, that a good 
deal of cultivation is met with on the spurs, 
at and below 5,000 feet, the level rao.st affect¬ 
ed by the Lepcha, Lin>bo aud Sikkim Bho- 
thea. The term Sikkim Bhothea is applied to 
the more recent immigrants from Thibet, 
#ho have settled in Sikkim, and are an in¬ 
dustrious, well conduct^ people. The 
Bhothea again, of Bhotan, to tho eastward, 
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rarUly reside except at DaijiliUg, and bear 
the worst reputation (and most deservedly) 
of any of the numerous people vrho flock to 
Daijiling. These should nob be confounded 
with any other Bhothean tribes of Thibet, 
Sikkim or Nepal. The mountain slopes are 
so steep, that these spurs, or little shelves, 
are the f)nly sites for habitation between tho 
very rare flats on the river banks, and the 
niounfaiu ridges, above 6,000 feet, beyond 
which elevation, cultivation is rarely if ever 
carried by the natives of Sikkim. The varie¬ 
ties of grain are different, but as many ns eight 
or ten kinds are grown without irrigation by 
the Lepcha, and the produce is described as 
very good (80 fold). Much of this success is 
due to the great dampness ot^he climate; 
were it nob for this, the culture^f the grain 
would probably be abandoned by the Lep- 
chn, who never remain for more than three 
seasons on one spot. A large bamboo: “Pao,’’ 
Lepcha) is the prevailing plant near the base 
of these valleys ; it attains a height of 40 to 
60 feet, and the culms average iii tliickness 
the human thigh; it is unarmed, deep 
green, or purplish and used as large water 
vessels. Besides this, there are nearly a 
dozen kiiuls of bamboo known to the Lep- 
clia. A timlx^r of the Himalaya, universally 
adopted for ploughshares and other purposes 
requiring a hard wood, is the “ Sing-brang- 
1 kun” of the Lepcha, which ascends 4,000 feet 
on the mountains. In very dry soils it is i*e- 
i placed by sal’' (Yateria robusta), and more 
j rarely the Pirius longifolia. Sterouliee, of 
two species, are common, as Piedei’ia feetida, 
which, as well as many Cucurbitacea*, pep¬ 
pers, Gnetuin, Porana, a few Convolvulace© 
and many Asclepioideoe, Hoya, &c., climb 
bigli. A troublesome dipterous insect swarms 
on the banks of the streams, it is very small, 
floating like a speck before the eye. The 
bite of this (the “ Pipsa”) leaves a small spot 
of extravasated blood under the cuticle, very 
I irritating if not opened. A white flowered 
I rue, Ruta albiflora, is sometimes cultivated, 

■ and very common ; truly wild or at eleva¬ 
tions of 6 to 7,000 feet; it is commonly used 
for all diseases of fowls, mixed with their 
food. Two species of bamboo, “ Payong’* 
and Praong” of the Lepcha, here replace , 
the “ Pao” of the foot of the hills. The 
former flowered abundantly, the culms, 20 
feet high, being wholly a diffuse panicle of 
inflorescence. The “ Praong” bears a round 
head of flowers at the apex pf the lofty 
branches. 

A thousand feet above Punkabaree injthe 
outer Himalaya, the prevalent timber is 
gigantic, and scaled by climbing Legumi- 
UOS130, as the Bauhinia and Robinia, wbioh 

7 ' . 
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fsometimos sheath the trunks or span the 
forest with huge cables joining tree to tree. 
Their trunks are also clothed with parasiti- 
oal orchids, and still more beautifnlly 
there, with Pothos (Scindapsus), Peppers, 
Onetum, Vines, Convolvulus, and Bigno- 
nicB. The beauty of the drapery of the Po¬ 
thos leaves is pre-eminent, whether for the 
graceful folds the foliage assumes, or for 
the liveliness of its colour. 

Prom one steppe, the ascent to Punkabaree 
is sudden and st^p, and accompanied with a 
change in soil and vegetation. The mica slate 
and clay slate protrude every where,the former 
full of garnets. A giant forest replaces the 
stunted and bushy timber of the Terai Pro¬ 
per; of whidi theDuabanga and species of 
Terminalia mem the prevailing trees, with 
Oedrela and the Gordonia Wallichii. Smaller 
timber and shrubs are innumerable; a succu¬ 
lent character pervades the bushes and 
herbs, occasioned by the prevalence of Urti- 
caceae. Large baml^os rather crest the hills 
than court the deeper shade, and of the 
latter there is abundance, for the torrents 
cut a straight, deep, and steep course down 
the hill flanks: the galleys they traverse 
are choked with vegetation and bridged by 
fallen trees, whose trunks are richly clothed 
with Dendrobium Picrardi and other epi¬ 
phytical orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia 
and many ferns, Hoya, Scitamineeo, and si¬ 
milar types of the hottest and dampest 
climates. The forest is truly magnificent 
along the steep mountain sides. The pro¬ 
portion of deciduous trees is considerable 
partly, probably, due to the abundance of 
the Dillenia, Cassia, and Sfcerculia, whose 
copious fruit is all the more conspicuous 
from the leafless condition of th^ plant. The 
white or lilac blossoms of the convolvulus 
like Thunbergia, and other Acanthacees were 
the pre<iominant features of the shrubby ve¬ 
getation, and very handsome. All around, 
the hills rise steeply five or six thousand 
feet, clothed in a dense deep green dripping 
forest. Torrents rush down the slopes, 
their position indicated by the dipping of 
the forest into their beds, or the occasional 
cloud of spray rising above some more bois¬ 
terous part of their course. 

Froduck aiid Comtnerce ,—A range of bills, 
called the Oarrow, the Khassia, the Jynteea, 
and theNaga, divides the valley of Assam 
^m the valleys of Sylhet and Caebar, and 
there the tea plant thrives well, and 
planters and. companies have established 
themfielyos, and are cultivating the plant 
Buooessfolly. Indeed, the tea soils of China 
and India are said to be almost exactly alike. 
At Darjiling and its neighbourhood, tea 
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has been cultivated most succesafully to a 
large extent, and its cultivation fe rapidly In¬ 
creasing. Through Daijiling is the shortest 
mountain passage across the Himalaya into 
Thibet and Central Asia, and there is no 
doubt that a large commerce in British 
manufactures could be established for these 
countries. 'Mr. Moorcroft, who travelled in 
Thibet and Central Asia, gave it as his 
opinion that “it is at our option whether 
Central Asia shall be supplied with goods 
from Russia or England.” The brothers 
Schlagintweit, corroborated that view. Mr. 
Bogle who was deputed by Warren Hastings 
to report upon the trade of Thibet, said, in 
1775, that the trade must have bee^j^ a very 
considerable one in broadcloths, and that 
the demand for it was still ver^ great in bis 
time. Dr. Hooker, in, his evidence before 
the Colonization Committee, said there was 
nothing the Thibetans admired more than 
the cloth of his garments, and he believed, 
if they could obtain British woollens, they 
would gladly use them. The principal pro^ 
ducts of Thibet are gold, jewels, shawl-wool 
(the same as the Cashmere shawls are made 
of), ponies, immense quantities of borax, 
and salt. Almost all the salt consumed in 
the Himalaya is from Thibet, and it is 
brought with immense labour, upon the 
backs of men, women, children, and animals. 
When the communication is made easy and 
cheap from Calcutta to Darjiling, the salt 
of Europe will entirely supersede thjat of 
Thibet in the Himalaya, and the natives, too, 
much prefer it. Railroads are now in course 
of construction and the line between Cal¬ 
cutta and Darjiling may be completed in 
two or three years.—The plantations at pre-. 
sent extend only as far as Debroghur, 
some days journey below Sudiy4 and 
from Debroghur as far as Gowhatee 
in Lower Assam there are immense 
tracts of waste land on both sides of 
the Berhampooter suitable for tea cultiva- * 
tion. The export of tea from Assam in 185$ 
amounted to 812,000 pounds, and from the 
then existing plantations it was estimated 
that the export in 1867 would be 1,000,000; 
in 1858, 1,250,000; in 1869,1,600,000; and 
in I860, 2,000,000. The brothers Schla¬ 
gintweit and Dr. Hooker, stated unhesitat¬ 
ingly that tea of an excellent quality,^ could 
be grown all along the Jower ranges of thq 
Himalaya from the Indus to the Brama- 
kund, a distance of uiove than 1,300 miles.. 

Langvioges .—No one of ths nations or 
races of those who were occupying India an4 
South Eastern Asia, prior to the mahome^an 
invasions, retain any strictly historical re¬ 
cord of the routes by which they reaohed 
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their present localities or of the dates of 
their advents. Researches intor the families 
of language to which the spoken dialects 
belongs and the existing physical peculiarities 
of the several races permit however, the be¬ 
lief that India and the island parts of 
South Eastern Asia were peopled long prior 
to historic times; that a succession of races, 
oisof branches of the same human family, 
have entered India and in some instances be¬ 
come amalgamated with or been dispei'sed 
amongst the prior occupants, or have pushed 
them further on into less peopled or less 
fertile districts, or amid forest and mountain 
tracts. In India proper from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village and 
every hamlet, have small bodies of predial 
slaves, who though possessing certain minor 
agricultural rights are not allowed to pur¬ 
chase lands; are compelled to reside outside 
the village walls, and are prevented quitting 
the locality, for they furnish the only free 
labour, available for the work of the field. 
The total number of the non-Ary an aborigines 
and ontcastes is estimated at 12,250,000 peo¬ 
ple. On this point, Chevalier Bunsen, men¬ 
tions that throughout Asia, the two great na¬ 
tions who once centred the one in the Altai 
and the pasture land towards the Hi¬ 
malaya, the other having its centre in the 
Ural mountains, appear in Asia as the sub¬ 
dued or primary element, as the subdued 
substratum of Iranian civilization, and that 
the aboriginal languages of India which at¬ 
tained their full development in the Dekhan 
dialects, belong to that stock. 

Most of the traders of the snow valleys 
have some members of their families resid¬ 
ing at Daba or Gyani on the Nuna khar 
lake. The great body of the hill men are 
Rajputs ; there are a few villages of Brah- 
niins, their residences are respectable, and 
occupy the more elevated portion of the vil¬ 
lage site, the huts of the Dom or Hali 
being on a low range. The Dom are here¬ 
ditary bondsmen to the Rajpufs. Basgi 
also dwell there, and are, both men and 
women, singers at the temples. The men of 
all castes in the hills are short and of poor 
physique; they look worn and get deep lined 
on the face at a comparatively early age. 
The young women •are often extremely 
pretty, those living in the higher and colder 
villages, having, at 16 or 16, a complexion as 
fair as many Spaniards or Italians, and with 
very regular features. But they grow 
darker as they advance in years, and become 
tijiry pkin. 

In the Himalaya, according to Mr. Ait- 
the various dialects are mixed 
together in great confusion; on tile north- 
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em Assam frontier, are found, ui the fol¬ 
lowing order from east to weat^ the Aka, 
Abor, Doffla, Miri, and Mishmi; next to 
these is Bootea, which carries ns as far east 
as the Teesta : Sikkim, or the conntrjr be¬ 
tween the Teesta and the SiiighaJeela range, 
contains the Lepcha and Limbu dialects* 
The Sikkim Terai gives us the Dhimal, 
Bodq or Mechi and Koch which latter also 
occupy the plains of Koch Bahar, and the 
northern parts of Ruiijpoor, Dinajpoor 4nd 
Purneah. In Nepal, liccording to Mr. Hodg¬ 
son and Dr. Campbell’s researches, we find 
a perfect maze of dialects. Beginning from 
the Singhaleela range we find Limbu or 
Kiranta which goes west as far as the 
Dudkoosi River in longitude 86® 44', Sher- 
will found the Gurung in the higher parts 
of Singhaleela, closely connected with 
whom are the Murmi. Along the lower 
hills are the Magar, who . extend to the 
west as far as Palpa. Somewhere about 
here we should apparently place the Brahmu, 
Chepang, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusumoha. 
In Central Nepal are the Newar, Pahri, and 
Bhramo a dialect of Magar, also the 
Darahi or Dorhi, Danwar, and Paksya. The 
Tharu live in the Terai, between Chnmpa- 
rum and the Khatmandoo valley, as far west 
as the river Gandak. These last four are 
classed among Indo-Germanic languages. 
The rest are Turanian, with more or less in¬ 
fusion of Hindi. The Parbattia or Paharia, a 
dialect of Hindi, is spoken all over NepM 
and is the court language. West of this 
again comes the Palpa, then the Thaksya, 
Sunwar, and Sarpa, the dialects of Kumaon 
and Garhwal, which carry us on to the Mil- 
chan of Kunawar, the Hmidisi, and Tibars- 
kad north of it. West of this come the 
Dogra dialects of the Parijah hills. On the 
Southern Assam frontier we have the numer¬ 
ous Naga and Singpho dialects the Mikir 
and An garni, the languages of the Khassia 
and Jaiutia hillmen the Boro in Cachar, and 
the Garo in the hills of that name. Th« 
Kooki occupy parts of Tipperah and Chitta¬ 
gong and the Mug race are in Arrakan and 
Chittagong. 

Of the Geology of the Himalaya and its 
subsidiary mountain ranges certain parts 
have been studied, especially the lower for¬ 
mation of the Siwalik range. Other por¬ 
tions of the Himalaya, together with the 
bills beyond Peshawnr, to the Safed Eoh, 
Hindu Kush, and Sulaimani ranges, are al* 
most unexplored, and the only {Published 
accounts of their structure are to be foui^ 
in a few scattered and brief notices in ilia 
travels of Vigne, Jacquemont and others, 
and in several papers of the Asiatic Society. 
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The Hmiia find numerous fossil bones in I as Marlea begonifolia and Hontturnm oor- 
tbe table laud jnsfc north of the Himalaya | data, with species of Ghlorantlms, Inoarvil- 
wliich they call Bijli Har. Aerolites are ! lea,, and Hiptage. On ascending • we Jiass 
common about the passes and Mr. Hunlop j through different gradations of vegetation 
picked up several. They are called Devi | until reaching the regions of the oaks and 
gola, bullets .of the goddess Devi.'' A j rhododeudroTis, which ' is immediately 
great upheavenient along the line of the ’ succeeded by that of pines, we meet 
Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the | another mild region, with a flora which 
plains into the Sy.wa,lik Hills (determined to ‘ must approximate to that of the mountains 
be of tertiary age) and added many t housand j of the Central provinces of China, for here 
feet to the heighf. of the Himalaya, and facts ' we find the Chinese genera, Abel ia and Bury a, 
tend to the conclusion that India had one | with Stanntonia, Kadsura, Hovenia, Ac. 
longterm and one ])i*otracted fauna which i and it is in the midst of similar vege- 
lived through a period corresponding to | tatron that tlie tea plant is everywlierefound, 
several terms of tlie tertiary periods of It cannot be a difficnlt task to transfer from 
Europe. The density of the strata of the ; one country to another, a plant which grows 
earth’s crust under, and in the vicinity of, j mitnrally and Ts cultivated extensively in one 
the Himala^’au mountains is less than that j which possesses so many of the plants which 
under the plains to the south, the deficiency j are common to the two, and not found 
increasing as the stations of observation ap- ! elsewhere. Dr. Royle notices at length, the 
proach the Hirnalava.s and being n maxi- j similarity of ])roducts of the Chinese tea 
mum when they are situated on the range i districts and the 'Himalaya: he says, 
itself. ■ as the camphor, varnish, wood oil, and talloiv 

—The Himalayan watershed , tree.«, constitute a part of the natural niches 
lias invariably been found to lie at a veiy con- - of China, so we have in the Hiinalaya and 
siderable distance to the north of the great j at their foot, Cainphora glanduliferfl, coii- 
Himalayan peaks which, from the side of ; taining solid grains of camphor in its wood ; 
Hindoostan, seem to form the watershed. ; Melanorrhoea usitata ( II n7?)yi©ldsabnndance 
This peculiarity has been confirmed by iliej of excellent varnish, besides Rhus vernicifera, 
routes of A. Zaskari. The Himalaya give ’ the varnish tree of Japan, which is common 
forth four great rivers, the Braliinaputra, I in the Himalaya. Wood oil is yielded hy 
Indus, Sutlej and Kuriiali or Gogra. 'J'he.se ! several .s[)ecies of Dipterocarpus : oil is ob- 
are called by the Thibetans, Tarn-jan-kham- taiiied from apricot seeds, and from Prin.‘«e- 
ba, or Horse's-mouth; Singli-gi khaniba, or piantilis inCliinaas it i.s in the Himalaya,and 
Lion's-mouth ; Lmigoliau-khambH, or Hull’s- paper of the Daphne cannabina is al.so pro- 
inoutb ami Mabja-kbamba, or Peacock’s j dnet common to both as also tlio butter of 
mouth. Tlie.se lour great rivers drain the I Bassia butyracea, wbich abounds at Almo^ 
Kailas group of luounmius, They rise close i rah. 

to tl,o great Kailaa Purbut. j -Man dwells in villages, np to, 

()/ V(ujetatlon. —The flora of the Hi- j 12,000 feet. The partridge has beeti observed 

malaya mountains, including tliat of the 1 tj,080 feet above the sea ao'^^vows and 

most northern pans of China, shows an , ravens 10,500. The Khaij pl^ ants never 
almost complete identity with the genera ' descend below 12,000 ^and high j>r the Kin- 
found covering the elevated belt of the Hi-| oliinghow (22,750)ii'lmcks of >wld geeae^are 
malaya. If we commence with the bases of i seen to wing theiiflLight.—Fowal/^f Hand 
these inouutains, and jiass successively | Boole Econ. Prod. Pukjah^ p. 127 and 128. 
Ibrongli the several bolls, and (analogoii.s ' Onho' Monnfains of Kemaon, by Oaptahi Her* 
to what takes place between the ])arHlIels of j hert in Bl. Trans. Vols. xi. xii. Boyle JIL 
latitude of 40^ and 45®), experience the ra-! HOn. BoL, p. xii. SrJiL Jlerm. Campbell 

pid decrease of mean temperatures and the pp. 40, 147-8, 168. Thompson's Travels, p. 

quick Baccession of vegetable productions, :17. Hooker f. et. Thom. Hooker, IIIm. Jour, 
wc first find a vegetation similar to that of Vol. T, pp. lOif, 108# 281. The Universal 
the southern provinces of India; the agri- Review, No, S p. 35‘.b Major Ga7mmgham, 
cultural product consist of rice, millet, ama- Captain Sirachey, Report Brit. Associatiou 
ranth, an esculent arum, ginger, turmeric, a 1847. Armais' of Indian Admmifiiratio^k^ 
little cottop, and sugar at the 6ea.son, sue- Vol, XII. p. 63, 78. 
ceededby wheat, barley and buck-wheat in . xr » .v 

the cold weather months. Along with HIMALAYAIS ALDER, syn. of Aluus 
plantains, oleander, and some of the orange Nepaleusis. 

tribe, \ve, meet also with some species HIMALAYAN CHIRETTA. See 
which werelong considered peculiar to China, retta. 
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HIMALAYAM CljlDAR, Cedras deodftra, 

^IMAIi^YAN CHESNUT, Eng., Pavia 

indi<3a, jlo7//e. 

HIMALAYAN FIR, Pioea webbiana, 
Lmib, 

HIMALAYAN GENTIAN. Gentiana 
karroo. Wall. 

HIMALAYAN HORNBEAM, Carpinus 
viiamoa. 

HIMALAYAN IBEX. Capra; Ibex 
Himalayana. Blyth. See Capreee. Mam¬ 
malia. « 

HIMALAYAN OAK. Quercus incana. 
Q. iiicaiia. 

HIMALAYAN RHUBARB. See Rlm- 
barb. 

' HIMALAYAN SPRUCE, Abies smithi- 
ana, Wall. 

HTMALEH. See Koh. 

HIMANGSHOO. Sans, from Hima, 
cold, and angslioo, vavs of light. 

HIMANTOPUS CANDTOUS. Syn. of H. 
melanopteras; tbe black-winged stilt of. Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, all Africra; and common in 
India. 

HIMAUS, Rennell (p. 125-G) suspects 
Emodus and Iraaus to be different readings 
of tbe same name ; and Imaus or H imaus, 
to be of the same derivation as the compound 
Sanscrit word Himmaleh, signifying snowy 
region, the name at present used, and Pliny 
kne'sv'the meaning well. A chain anciently 
named Taurus, wliicli rises iii lesser Asia, and 
runs eajstward tlirough Armenia,—from 
thenqe deviating to the S. E., shuts np 
the south coast of the Caspian sea,— was 
continued by Ptolemy, under tbe names of 
Coronus, Sariphi, and Paropamisus, dividing 
Hyrcania and Tapuri, from Parthia ; .Vlargi- 
ana from Aria ; and Bactria, from the pro¬ 
vince of Paropamisus : or, according to mo¬ 
dern geography, dividing Mazanderan, or 
Taberistan from Ciirais ; tbe countries of 
Bahistan, Cor’ean, and Karasni, from Ko- 
rasau; Balk and Gaur, from Segistan or 
Seistan, and ffnally Avas made to join that 
ridge, which, under the name of Indian Cau¬ 
casus divided India from Bactria ; and after¬ 
wards took the names of Imaus and En;o- 
dof, separating India from Scythia. The 
ridge iheift Mr. Forster crossed, near the 
Caspian sea, had a north and south direction 
and answers to the mountains Masdoramus 
of Ptolemy, which shut up the eastern side 
of Parthia proper, situated on the S. E. of 
the Caspian. The modern name of the ridge 
18 Kaili-^hoody ; and Mr, Forster remarks, 

, t^t the elevation of it is far greater on the 
than on the east; so that the lands of 



Korasan, are, in general 
those towards Ispahan. The 
mountains are those which M. 
extended to Herat and. 

Atemqir, p. 125-6, l90. ; ; 

HIMAYUT, Sans, from Hima, cold, flee 
Inscriptions, p. 371. 

HIMA VIM ALA MUKTAGUNA “a 
string of pearls as pure as snow’^ ii|a coih*' 
parison which occurs in the Mudm Rakshasha 
poem.— Kind. Theat. Vol. II, p.-182. 

HIMBRO of Kanawar, Ulrnus erosa, also 
Ulmus pumila, PaZZ. Small leaved-elm. 

HIMIS, a buddhist monastry near Leh ill 
Ladak, 12,324 feet above the sea. 

HIMIS. Arab. Cicer arietinum. 

HIMSAGUR, Bkno. Kalancboo laciniata; 
Cut leaved navel-wort. 

HIMYAR, one of the sons of Abid-us* 
Shams or Saba, who gave his name to the 
Hi my aritic dynasty, The most powerful of 
this dynasty was Aboo Karib, commonly call¬ 
ed Tobba, in A. D. 206, ho covered the Kaaba 
with a tapestry of leather, and supplied its 
door with a lock of gold. 

HIMYARITE. Tlie term applied to the 
descendants of the Persian conquerors of 
Yemen. Himyar, was the fiftli monarch from 
Kahtan,and gave his name totheHimayaritic 
dynasty, which ruled over Yemen for many 
centuries with varying fortune and different 
degrees of magnificence. This dynasty termi¬ 
nated on the conquest of Yemen by the Abys- 
siuians in A. D. 525, with Dthoo Nawas the 
last of them, and the tyrant who destroyed the 
Christians of Nejran by burning 20,000 in a 
pit, noticed in chapter 85 of the Koran, as thfe 
martyrs, the brethren of the pit. The dynasty 
had ruled iti Yemen, for 2,000 years, and its 
down-fall was accelerated by the intolerance 
of the Jewish Tobbas. For a short time prior 
to A. ]). 595, assisted by the Persian monarchs 
Nowsherwan and Kesra Parwez, the dynasty 
again ruled over Yomcm, but were ultimately 
put aside by Persia declaring Yemen to be a 
satrapy. Hiniyaritic inscriptions were found 
by Mr. Cruttenden in the town of Senaa. 
They are, likewise, met with at Aden. The 
ancient people called Hrmyari by the modem 
Arabs were probably called Horneiri by their 
ancestors, as their territory corresponds with 
that of the Homeritee of Ptolemy.—Geo^. vi. 
6. Playfair's Yemen. See Aboo Karib, Aden 
p. 29. India. Khadim. Samarcand. 

HINAB. Ab. the hemp plant. 
HIN-BIN-KOMBA. Singh. Andrographie 

paniculata. Wall. 

HIND, the term India, by which, this 
country as far as it was known, is diatingnifth- 
i ed iu the earliest Grecian hitttorieg, appeai?| 
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i<r be derived froxuk Hind* the ni^me given to 
it by the aacient Persians; throuigh whom, 
doubtless, the knowledge l^th of the coun¬ 
try, and its name, were ^nsmitted to the 
Greeks. Mr. Wilkins says'that no such word 
as Hindoo, or Hindostan, are to be found in 
the Sanscrit Dictionary. It appears that the 
people among whom the Sanscrit language 
was vemacular,styled their countryBharatan. 
JLennelVs Memoir^ p. xx. 

HINDAULI. Pers. Syn. of Gleome 
visoosa. 

HINDI; one of the tongues of India it 
abounds in Sanscrit words, and has many 
dialects. Speaking generally the tongues 
spoken in the whole of upper India, includ¬ 
ing the Panjab, from the Himalayan to the 
Vindhyan range, may be said to be Hindi. | 
Also- the langiaages of Kamaon, and Garh-1 
wal, all along the Sub Himalayan range as 
for as the Gogra river; the impure dialect 
ef theOorkha; the Brij-bhasha (or Baka 
as is pronoun ceil on the Ganges,) the Panja¬ 
bi, Multani, Shrdi, Jataki, Haruti, Marwari 
and it is said Koukani. The Bengali is a 
form of Hindi but so highly polished as to 
be classed as a distinct tongue. Seo India. 
Hindoo.. 

HISDIKI. A name by which the hin- 
doos in Astracan, are known; of whom 
there are about five hundred families. Mr. 
Mitchell says, that the reputation of these 
klndu colonists, stands very high, and 
that they boar a preference over all the 
merchants of other nations settled in this 
great commerclfil city. 

HINDIYAN RIVER is navigable from the 
sea up to Zeitun, which latter town is only 
a day's journey to Beh-l3ehan (five farsangs.) 
Baron 0. A. De Bode'a Travels in Luristan 
and Arahistan, p. 3H. 

HINDON, A river near Saharunpoor. 

HINDOO. The recent labours of Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, Major Cminiughana, Mr. 
Hodgson, Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Caldwell, 
Professor Muller, Professor Ballantyne, Dr. 
W. W. Hunter, and Mr. George Campbell 
and articles of deep learning and research iu 
the Calcutta, North British, and Quarterly 
Beviews, all since the middle of this oeutury 
added more to our knowledge of these 
people than had been acquired in preceding 
centuries, and it is from these writings that 
much of the present article has been gather¬ 
ed together. Hindoo, Native, and Native of 
India, are the ordinary names by which the 
idol worshipping people of British India are | 
at present known, but the terms are all of { 
very recent use. The peoples to whom they 
are applied are only now fusing', under the 
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firm sway of the British rule, akd ttev^ hV' 
fore had, nor could have had, one comitioir 
designation. Bbarata or Bbarata vm^'ba 
has been quoted as an ancient Borne, for 
part of the countries which Europeans in¬ 
clude in the term India. Hindu the peo-^ 
pie and Hindustan for the country,- now sa 
generally applied by natives as well as foreign¬ 
ers are possibly of Persian or Arian origin. 
And if the latter, the name may have some 
relation to the seven rivers of the Phnjab, 
the Sabp’ta-Sindhu, which the Arian^ met 
with in their course to the south. Bbarata 
was an ancient king of part of Indta and! 
hence Mr. Wilkins derives one ancient name, 
rejecting of course, in so doing, the supposi¬ 
tion that the river Indus, properly Sindhu, 
and commonly pronounced Sindh, either 
gave a name to the couisptry or received one 
from it; also, of Indu, a name of the moon,- 
being the origin of Hinda or Hindustan, the 
{Sanskrit having no such words. (See Jleio* 
podesu.p. 33'd.) The word may however be 
of some untraced foreign to-ugu®, m whiich 
Ind or Hind or Hindu meant black, for it 
Itas long been so applied by the fairer races 
around to the dark coloured populations in 
the territories which are now comprised in 
British India. The Arab, the Persian, the 
Affghan and Sikh when speaking qf-'tbo 
people of India, only call them “black men", 
and even in India the mahomedan descend- 
ents of the Arab, Persian, Moghul and Af¬ 
ghan conquerors use the same expressive 
designation, “ Kala Admi," literally black 
man, being ever in their mouChs. And 
liindus themselves, in their various tongues, 
likewise so distinguish themselves from all 
the fair foreigners amongst thejUr The 
African races wlio are brought to ludla, as 
the household slaves or guards of native 
princes invariably when alluding to such of 
their own people as are bora in the country, 
style thorn Hindi. Now-a-days, too, though 
the idol worshipping people call themselves 
bindu, in this they are merely following the 
names given to them by their Arab, PeraUn, 
Tartar and British rulers. It is on^y of fete, 
however, that even Europeans have habitu¬ 
ally used this term, for at the hegii^ipg bf 
the century, Gentoo was the every day 
name employed,though it has since gradifelfy 
fallen into disuse. It, also, was derivl^' 
from a foreign people,.the Portuguese and 
was applied to the idol worshippers, like the 
“ gens" of the Romans and gentile^df tbe 
the scriptures. It never perhaps reached 
much beyond the sea-port towns and even 
there, if the better cheated amongst i^e 
natives ever employed it, their doing so waa 
merely in imitation of Europeans. And now, 
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ioQ, similarly, brahmans and others when | 
;a,ttading to their own countrymen likewise ! 
.etyle them hindus. 

Hindoo is, however, entirely a conven¬ 
tional herm, and does not represent a nation, 
a ra^e or a religion. The groat bulk of the 
|>eopla known by this appellation are the 
descendants of Scythian and Arian Immi¬ 
grants, who in bye-gone ages, as conquerors 
•or in seareh of a milder clime, left the cold 
itegions of the north, some offshoots moving 
.westward and others to the south. Rem- 
fiants of Scythian languagesiire found in Re- 
lucliistari, and the seat of the great Sanscrit 
epeaking people was long in Kashmir, prev¬ 
ail that one great highway to the south, had 
beefi along the valley of the Indus, through 
Kashmir, and the Punjab. But between tlve 
valley of the Indus and that of theErahmapu- 
ira, there are twenty or thirty other passes in 
ithe Himalayas, through which tlio northern 
races could stream to tlie genial south. 
Amongst the first of these immigrants seem¬ 
ingly were the Tamil races, belonging to the 
Turanian or Tartarfamily of mankind, a body 
of whom seem to have followed tlie course 
of the Indus and spread themsolves over the 
peninsula. As to ^le date of their advent, 
however, history is silent, but there seems 
mo doubt that great branches of tlhe Sey tliic 
stock were occupants of India, at the time 
that it was invaded and to a considerable ex¬ 
tent conquered, by the Sanskrit speaking 
tribes of the Arian family. In the north, 
the subjugation or ousting of the Tamilians 
Ikom all rank and power was so complete 
that Sanskrit forms of speech became tire 
language of the country, and the Kashmiri, 
the Panjabi, the Sindi, the Guuorathi, tlie 
Mabrati, the Hindustani and the Bengali, all 
of them with a large admixture of Sanskrit, 
fwe sister tongues known as forms of Hindi. 
South of the Nerfeudda, however, it is other¬ 
wise. Throughout the peninsula, the langua¬ 
ges differ from the Sanskrit in grammar, 
and only admit Sanskrit words, in the sarne 
way that the Anglo-Saxon admitted terms 
•of law and civilisation from the Norman 
French. At the present day, the south of 
India inpre largely represents the Taitiar, 
and the north, the Arian race. But the fair, 
yellow colored Arians are to be met with 
south even to Cape Comorin, and though 
mixing with the*various Tamil nations, raees 
and tribes, for at least two thousand years, in 
physical form, complexion, intellect and 
maoiiers, the brabmiuical and other Arian 
fiimilies are as distinct as when their fore¬ 
fathers first came conquering from the north. 
The great Arian migration, however, which 
esems to have received its first check by the 
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great Vindhyan rangei took place between 
the fourteenth and eighth oentnri^ before 
the Christian era.. 

According to Chevalier Bunsen, Arya, in 
India, means Lord. It is not so, however, 
iu^any language now spoken, but is the 
Sanskrit term, Aria, a great man j^lurSl 
Ariaha) which Is brought into the Telugu 
as Aryudu, sing* or Aryulu e50bgoo 

plural: and into the Tamil as Ariun 
sing, and Aryar ^rflujtr or Aryargal c^rf^uj/rseir 
plural, great man, singular, great men, plu¬ 
ral. Brahmans use it amongst and for 
themselves and the inferior castes invariably 
apply it to the members of the brahmini- 
cal order and to them alone. A slokam in 
the Sanskrit work, the Amaralcosha, 

Arya vartaha punia Bhnmi hi. 

Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava yoho, 
i. e. “ the Arian country, the sacred land 
(lies) between the Vindhya and Himalaya,** 
while it indicates the race, also .explains the 
utmost limits to the north and so-uth to which 
the conquering Arians extended their ten’ito- 
ry in India. Major Cunningham in his learn¬ 
ed work on ihe BhiLsa topes (p. 15.) uses the 
term Arian in allusion to “ the race of Aryya, 
whose emigrations are recorded in the Zen- 
davesta, who starting from Ericene Vijo, 
gradually spread to the south-east, over Ary- 
ya vart’ha or Aryya-desa, the northern plains 
of India, and to the south ^ye8t, over Iran or 
Persia: he adds that tlie Medcs are called 
Apuot by Herodotus. The original meaning 
of the word is also said to have been equiva¬ 
lent to Upper Noble. It has also, liowever, 
been suggested tlrnt as the Arians weve ori¬ 
ginally and essentially an agricultural and 
therefore a peasant race, .they may have de¬ 
rived their name from their plough. Word 
for word, the same term is found in several 
tongues. In Latin, it is aratrum, from ^ aro, 

I plough. In Egyptian (in. Nefruafl) Ar is 
said to mean a plough. In Tamil it is Er 
in Telugu, Araka in Sanskrit, 

along with Nangala or Nangai^a it is olso 
called Hala or Hara and possibly the 

Arian race may have obtained their na>mo 
from this implement of husbandry. 

T/ie Fedas.-^A recent writer in the Calcutta 
Review remarks that their history, whilst iu 
the Punjab, is to be found in the Vedic hymns, 
which good scholars are of opinion were 
compost mestly about fifteen cehturies be¬ 
fore Christ, but not committed to writing, 
and therefore not collected, until the eighth 
century B. C. With all their diffioulties, 
these hymns furnish much information re- ' 
garding the origin and early state of a i;ac6 
who have exercised a great influence on the 
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ifujid, along with themselves, hrenow 
’^w^ated hindus. fhe geography of these 
hymns confirms the theory that the Arian 
race migi’ated from Central Asia about seven¬ 
teen centuries before Christ, entered India by 
the North West, dwelt during the earliest Ve- 
dio portion in the Punjab, and migrated or 
. rather fought their way into Central India 
dtiring the five centuries that succeeded. 
Prom the frequent mention of the Snraswati 
and other rivers, we learn that the Puujab 
was at one time the locality of the Vedic 
Aryans. The Massagetss occupied precise¬ 
ly that, position to which the legends of 
Mount Meru and its rivers (amongst the 
’rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus may be 
pleariy tracedj point as the cradle of the 
Aiyan race and the early mention of the 
Saca 3 (Sakya) and Bactrians (Yavana) as 
the principal foreign nations, confirms the 
supposition that the Arian race travelled 
southwards from the high lands of Central 
Asia,, before entering the Punjab. From 
the Rig-Veda it is evident that at the time 
of its composition, the cow was not rever¬ 
enced tliough cow-stealing was a groat 
crime. The Arians of the Vedic period were 
not barbarians or nomo-des. In the earliest 
period of their migration, they had no 
money. Their wealth consisted of cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats and buffaloes, and the 
cow was the medium of barter. But there 
is also mention in their hymns of cities, of 
^, commerce, merchants and sailors, of wea- 
, pons of wood and iron, of chariots, of he¬ 
ralds, of travellers, and inns for their accom¬ 
modation, and even of the vices of primitive 
civilization. These migrants into India, in 
the time of the Vedas, wo are also told, were 
a cow-eating and spirit-drinking people. 
From their-hymns also we learn that they 
had roads and ferries; bullock-carts and 
waggons; they had carriages and war cha¬ 
riots drawn by horses, and that the carriage 
wa^ made of wood with brass wheels and 
iron rims and pillars. It had seats and 
awnings, was easy going and sometimes in¬ 
laid with gold. Iron and steel were, sub¬ 
sequently at least, in* use, for there is men¬ 
tion of iron armoqr, of arrows tipped with 
steel, and Porus gave thirty pounds of steel to 
Alexander. They bad a knowledge of the 
sea; had halls of justice and halls and cham¬ 
bers of sacrifice, but apparently no temples 
or images. Women* held a high social po¬ 
sition.- The rishi and his wife, conversed 
on equal terms, went together to the sacri¬ 
fice, and practised austerities together. 
Lovely maidens joined in processions, and 
grown up daughters remained without re¬ 
proach in their fathers* house. But we 
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read of drunkenness, ^^^lygamy, cheiltiiigy 
gambling, abandoning of children,‘tbSeveis, 
courtezans and eunuchs. Eftshjvat, an iL 
lustrious rishi, married ten sisters at onee, 
and polyaF)dry also prevailed, for in an alle* 
gory, Kasbivat says, “Aswins! your admiral 
ble (horses) bore tbe car, which you had ' 
harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of 
honour; and the damsel, who was the prize, 
came through affection to you and acknow¬ 
ledged your husbatidship) saying, yoti are 
my lords {Vol. I, p. 322.) Calctdtct Revieto^ 
1859. 

It is the commonly received opinion that 
south of the Himalaya, the Arians were first 
I in the Punjab and Kashmir, and afterwards 
in Sind, Gnzerat and Delhi, and that the 
seat of Vedic power, faith and learning was 
between the Jumna and the Indus. But 
Chevalier Bunsen, who does not accept the 
ordinary calculation^ as to the age of the 
I world, and regards the stated years of the 
I patriarchs to refer, not to the duration of 
! their lives, but to certain cycles or eras 
! then in use, gives B. C. 10,000 to 8,000 as 
the date of the Arian emigration from the 
north-east of the primitive land;—as the 
close of the great piutonic disturbances of 
the earth and its climatic changes; and of 
the formation of tbe stem of the Arian lan¬ 
guages in its most general sense. From 
B. 0. 8,000 to 6,000, he gives as the period 
I of the gradual separation of tbe Arian races, 

I German, Sclave, Palasgian : H. 0. 6,000 
to 4,000 as the date of the gradual exten¬ 
sion of the Irano-Arian race iu Central Asirt. 
B. C. 4,000 as that of the Arian immigra¬ 
tion into the Indus country, and B. C. 3,500 
as the age of Zoroaster's reform. Accord¬ 
ing to this learned writer, their etnigrtition 
from Sogd to Bactria and beyond it, after 
they separated from the rest of the Arian 
people, who shaped their course westward, 
took place prior to B. C. 5,000 consequently 
before the age of Menes. The same author 
is of opinion that it was about 3,000 B.O. that, 
the schism took place amongst the Ari^tns, 
when all India beyond the Sutlej, adopted 
brabmanism, and the religious views, formi^ 
and habits of Bactria, were for ever abandoi^^ 
ed. That they entered India as conqueri)]^ 
some centuries before Christ, and long Irway- 
ed the fortunes of the northern part of it, is 
clear, but the greatly prior dates ascribed 
Chevalier Bunsen, seem to require farther 
investigation. ^ 

It is agreed that the Vedic immigrants^' 
called themselves Arians: Indra^ say tbe ri* 
shis, has given the land to the Arians. 

Aria proper lay north-west fi*om India, 
about the Arian lake latterly, but the Eiisterii 
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Medeg ftbti PavUiiariiB were its distinctive peo¬ 
ple. Latterly, Medfes, Persians, and the tnb^ 
between the Medes and the Indus,were to a 
certain extent amalgamated under one rule, 
and Arians stretched loosely from the Indus 
te> the Capaian sea. Thcae races, in one part 
of their immigration, seem to have worsbip- 
^ped the elements but to have modified their 
tenets as they journeyed to tl)e south, intro- 
dneing amongst oUier matter, a large amount 
of hero-worship. It. is however admitted that 
the Vedic Arians dwelt chiefly on the banka 
of the Indus and its confluence as high up as 
Kashmir, and as low down ShS Kutch and 
northern Guzerat. Aria-yart’ha, the Arians 
portion, as defined even in later times, was 
tlie country south of the Saraswati and north 
of the Drishadavati. (Calcutta lleview^ No. 64 
p. 424.) Indeed it has been remarked that 
in the first 50<) hymns of the Vedas, we can 
discover the eastern and southern boun¬ 
daries of the Arian races, at that time. Among 
the enemies whom they subdued by the help 
of Indra, we find the Arbuda, supposed by 
all scliolars to bo Mount Aboo, on the Ara- 
vali Hills. Also Kutsa, by the help of Indra, 
destroyed a robber chief, named Kaya (va) 
whose country near the Sipha was between 
the Anjasi, Kulisi and Verapat.ni rivers 
(VoL Ip. 268.) The Universal Knowledge 
Society’s Maps mention a town still called 
Kaya , and its vicinity, the Sipu, Bunas or 
Anas and Kalindi rivers, thus identifying 
the locality of Knya (va) as close to Arbuda 
or Abu. But the localities further south, 
viz., Oojein, Chittore or Udipore, and the 
river Cbumbul and the Nerbudda seem not 
to have become known to them then. Of 
the north, however, notices occur of the 
Jumna, Sarju, Gumti and one allusion to the 
Ganga. There is figliting on the Sarju be¬ 
tween Arian chiefs, but their silence as to 
the groat Ganges, shows that it was as yet 
personally unknown to them, or that they 
had only encountered it in its northern 
course. They were occupants of Cashmir, 
the valley of the Punjab, Sind, Guzerat and 
even perhaps near to Delhi, but the kingdoms 
of Magadha and Mithila and Ayodhia, were 
not then known. The .seat of Vedic power 
and learning when at its zenith, was be¬ 
tween the Jumna and the Indus : and all to 
the east of Delhi or Indraprestha, or that 
lay north of the 28tli parallel of latitude was 
uuVaown to them. Later, in the time of 
Selencns, their territory had come down to 
But their discovery of the great 
Ganges, was later than the Vedas, which 
only allude to the Sindu, Saraswati and 
• tbe, Drishadavati ^Kaggar.) 

Much bon neoted with the natives* of India 
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of those days will never 
the powerful branch bf 
who passed into India between the' 
teenth and eighth centuries befpre ■OhyiM 
brought with them the language pf, tl>e 
Vedas, and as, down to the present 
all brahmans profess alike to redogniSe 
the authority of these sacred books, .Vte 
witness worshippers of Siva, Vishnu apd" 
the maintainers of the Sankliya orNyaya doc¬ 
trines, all considering themselves and eyep 
each other to be orthodox member^ of the 
hindii commuriity. It is this common re¬ 
cognition of that one set of religious Jjooks, 
which is the sole bond of union amongst the 
descendants of the various races and tribes 
professing hindui.sm or brahminisra, who 
now people India. The Arians seem to 
have brought with them a servile race, or to 
have had amongst them a social distinction 
between the noble and the common people 
which has over continued. As they conquer¬ 
ed southwards, amongst the Tartar races 
whom they found in the country, they also 
reduced them everywhere to a state of 
slavery. They named them in fierce con¬ 
tempt Dasa or slaves and these formed the 
true servile race of Menu and other writers. 
Where the races who had preceded them 
retained their independence these proud 
immigrants styled them M’hlebhha, ^ a 
term which even to the present day, is in¬ 
tended to comprise every thing that is hate¬ 
ful or vile. In Vedic times, along the western 
coast of Hindustan dwelt, also, other races, 
difierent alike from the Soythic tribes and 
from the Arians of the Vedas—earlier colo¬ 
nizers or emigrants, most probably from As¬ 
syria and the west,—who had a civilize.tion 
of their own and “ iron built cities/* and 
with whom the Pharaohs and Solomon and 
Hiram and the Cushite Arabs of Yemen car¬ 
ried on a lucrative trade by sea. This peo¬ 
ple extended gradually down the coast to 
Cape Comorin, crossed over to Ceylon, and 
crept up the Coromandel coast, till stopped 
by the Godaveri and Mahanadi. All the 
Bengal Presidency and Central India was at 
that tiihe thinly inhabited by a Tartar, Sak- 
yan, or Mongol race, coming down from 
Tibet, and Nepal. But so sparse wa« the popu¬ 
lation whom the Arians encountered that, in 
the Veda, Agni is represented as “ the gene¬ 
ral’* of Nahusha, the first settler, that is, 
they cleared the groupd by burning tbe for¬ 
ests, and some fine descriptions are given of' 
the grandeur and terror of the sight, 

In theNorth-West were the Arians. For ihie 
earlier Arian India, one or two localities 
be identified pretty nearly from the saktAdr 
hymns of the Vedas. There is a rajah 
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or Handhat; there is a oiiji Mandiiaii, 
jflill pear Delhi. If the eity was named from 
, the king, it would go far to prove that m his 
time Hastinapar. and Indraprestha were not 
yet founded, for which also there is Purauic 
authority. Again prince Bhujyo, or Bhoojyu 
the pirate, is plainly the name father of 
Bhooja in Cutoh; a nest of pirates in all 
time. Among the many petty rajahs, (a 
confederacy of twenty is mentioned in the 
Veda, VoL I,p. 147), one named Divodasa, 
called also Puru, is specially celebrated and 
we may gather that his kingdom coincided 
pretty«nearly with that of Porus in the time 
of Alexander. He is at war with Snsi avas, 
« king whose name occurs in the Rsja Ta- 
ringini, as connected with Kashmir—per¬ 
haps an ancestor of the Abisares of Greek 
report. The Vedio name is Naja. In the 
Persopolitan inscription, Xerxes called him¬ 
self Nagna orKuka, the Greek Anax, and 
there can be no reasonable doubt, that this 
is the true meaning of the Naga dynasties 
of Cashmir and Magadha. These were kings, 
not snakes. The turning Naka into Naga, 
and then inventing a snake worship, which 
latterly may have become real, are quite 
Puranic. 

It is supposed that the Vedas were com¬ 
posed about seventeen centuries before 
Ohrist but not reduced to writing till the 
oighth century. This would have admitted 
of much new matter being introduced when 
the traditions were first recorded. But a 
otriking difference has been observed be¬ 
tween the mythology of the Rig Veda, and 
that of the heroic poems and Puranas. Some 
of the divinities worshipped in Vodic times, 
are not unknown to later systems, but at first 
perform very subordinate parte, whilst those 
deities who are the principal objects of wor¬ 
ship of the present day, are either wholly 
unnamed in the Veda, or are noticed in an 
inferior or different capacity. The names of 
Siva, of Mahadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of 
Rama, of Krishna, so far as research has 
•gone, do not occur in the Vedas, The prac¬ 
tice of the conquered races seems to have 
been to represent or regard their local deities 
as identical with or avatars or incarnations 
oftho Vedic chiefs who had already become 
objects of worship. The Vedas mention 
Rudra, as the chief of the winds, collecting 
the clouds as a shepherd’s dog does the 
:^^p, and attending on his master Indra. 
The most that can be made of Rudra in the 
Vedas is as the father of the winds and 
aeomingly a form either of Agni or Indra. 
Even in the Pufanas he is of a very doubt¬ 
ful origin and identification; but in the 
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present day, eveiywhore ^ 

hindus he is identified with Sivn. With 
the single exception of an epithet * 
with braided hair, of doubtful significance 
and applied also to another divinity, no other 
name applicable to Siva occurs, and there 
is not the slightest allusion to the form 
in which, for .the last ten centuries at 
least, he seems to have been almost ex¬ 
clusively worshipped in India, that of the 
lingam or phallus: neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important fea¬ 
ture of later hinduisra, the trimurti, or 
triune combination of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mak'^eswara or Biva, as typified by the mys¬ 
tical syllable O M. i(a-u-m.) although, ac¬ 
cording to high authority on the religions 
of antiquity (Creuzer^ .Vd, /, pp. 26 ^ 27,) 
the trimurti was the first element in the 
faith of the hindus and tho second was the 
Hngum. In this view, Creuzer must have 
intended the mixture of creeds now current 
in India, for the whole vedic faith had few 
of the elements of modern hinduism. 

The gods whom the vedic hindus wor¬ 
shipped were Indra and Agni. Indra was “ 
thehrmament, with all its phenomena. He 
alone held the thunderbolt, and was king 
over gods and men. Agni was the element 
of fire. All the other gods were but mani¬ 
festations, or other forma, of these two.. 
The relationship is evident between Agni 
and the Sun, the Surya, or Sura., or Savi- 
tri of the Vedaa, and a female divinity.. 
But Indra also is frequently identified with 
the Sun; indeed the twelve great deities or 
Aditya, are but other names of the same 
god as presiding over the twelve months of 
the year. It seems strange in the face of 
so significant an inference, that some of the 
best oriental scholars, including even the 
iconoclast Bently, agree in affirming that 
the division of the Zodiac into 12 signs was 
long posterior to tho time of the Vedas, and 
that the rishi w>ere familiar with the 27 
nakshatra. The Aditya most frequently 
invoked are Mitra, Varuna, Arjaman, and 
in a lesser degree Push an, Bhaga, Vishnu 
and Twashtri. There is some discriminar 
tion in these attributes : but on the whole 
they are pale and colourless. PashfUi 
watches over roads and travellers, Twaahliri 
is the Vulcan or * smith * of the g^Si Slight 
mention is made of Vishnu: but we have 
the germ of the legendary ‘three steps,^ 
being apparently simply the rise, culmina¬ 
tion, and setting of the sun. Among the 
inferior deities, the Marat, or winds, hold 
the first place; and next to them, or nearly 
on the same level, the Aswini. These 
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Irti 0 f twills or hrothOT, and sbna carod only for wealth, 

of 4ea (Sindlin). Sometimes^ as Di^ cation, and fi^edom from diseasb* 

Wikbri notices, they seem to be the ‘ pre- WNasinge they implore*' says Pi^ofessi^f ^ 
cursive rays of the son/ at other times, per- son, are for the most part, of a temporal 
haps the stm and moon as rising out ^ the and personal description, Vealth, foo^, 
sea;- so that the vedic hindrts evidently had posterity, cattle, cows and horses 
settlements on the sea-coast or on some tion against enemies, victory over thett^ a^ 
water, which they called a sea. TheAswini sometimes their destruction.*” There a|^ 

are almost invariably represented as having a few indications of a hope of immortally 
a triangular car with three wheels, drawn and of further happiness but they are neither 
by asses—while their name appears to be frequent, nor, in general, distinctly announc- 
derived from “asifra,** a horse which would ed.”The only notice of an after life is found 
seem to identify them with the two horses in the legend (for nothing is founded on it) 
of the sun. Altogether they are a perplexing of three brothers, called Ribhus, who for 
pair: and the sakta or hymns addressed to their meritorious actions were made gods—* 
them are richest of all in legend. Their con- the germ of mountains of Puranic rubbishy 
nection with Indra (Jupiter,) their patron- Also, in one or two passages, Yama, and hi® 
age of mariners, their twin brotherhood, the office of ruler of the dead, are obscurely al-- 
two horses and stars found on their coins, luded to. (Dr. Wil$on, Vol. l,p. 25.) Yama 
identify them with the Grecian Dioscuri, ' is usually connected with the Yamuna river, 
and add much strength to the theory that and was perhaps worshipped there by a 
the Greeks were an Arian or Persian tribe native tribe. So merely fanciful, so weari* 
originally, as their language indisputably some and monotonous, so contemptuously 
proves. The legend of Perseus is another irreverent, are the great bulk of their pray* 
Hnk in the chain. It is singular to find an ers (to Indra especially) that professor WiU 
exceptional and eccentric w^orship prevail- son can scarcely believe them to be in earn*' 
ing in countries so remote as India and est. An instance of this is the hymn ad- 
Greece, while it had died out ('if it ever dressed to the goddess Anna (Anna devat% 
existed) among the parent stock in the vast known in Bengal as Anna Puma) personifi- 
regions between. It can scarcely be doubt- ed as Pitu, or material food, by the nshi 
ed that the Aswini are connected with Agastya. (See WUson^s Veda^ Vol. 2, p. 
the primitive hindu astronomy. In the 192 quoted in Oalcutta BevieWy No, 64. p, 
Vedas, Heaven, Earth, ("Aditi and Pri- 412.) In a similar strain the Soma plant is 
tivi) and ocean, are rarely invoked, and the addressed, mixed up with some curious as- 
Buu has comparatively few saktas. Occa- sociations, of wljich we have lost the key, With 
sional laudations are given to rivers, espe- Soma, the Moon-god. This plant, the Sarcos- 
cially to Samswati; and this nature-wor- temma brevistigma, is found all the way 
ship extends so largely as to embrace the from the mountains of Mazenderan, through 
cow, the wood used in* the oblations, the Punjab and the Bolan pass to the 
and efen the “ or sacrificial post. To Coromandel Coast, and Viswamiti^a is 

Usha, or the dawn, some of the most beau- described as passing the Sutlej and Beyaa*" 
tiful hymns in the Veda are addressed. All to gather it. It was bruised between two 
these deities are expressly declared to be stones; mixed with milk or barley juice, 
^ihe progeny of the heavens and the earth * and, when fermented, formed a strong, in- 
(Wilson^s Vedasy Vol. I, p. 276). No men- ebriating, ardent spirit, probably not very 
tion is laade of the planets : for Bruhaspati, unlike whisky. Herodotus, (Booh I. p, 138) 
IS not a planet, but ‘the lord of prayer: tells us'that a singular custom prevailed 
and the moon has not even a sakta. amongst the ancient Persians “It is also” 

The worship of the Vedic race is briefly but writes he, “ their general practice to deli-. 
oomprebensively described by themselves, berate upon affairs of weight, when they are 
{Askt, ly Adhy, ly Suhta 6)y vrhere it is said, drunk; and then, on the morrow, when 
the standers around associate with (Indra; they are sober the decision to which they 
the mighty (sun), the indestructive (fire), came the night before is put before them by. 
the moving (Wind), and the lights that the master of the house in which it was 
shine in the sky.’ The religion descri- made; and if it is then approved of, they act 
bed in tbe Vedas was nature worship, on it; if not they set it aside. Sometimes 
light, careless and irreverent, utterly aui- however, they are sober at their first deli- 
mal. in its inmost spirit, with little or no beration, but in this case they always recoh- 
liense of sin, no longings or hopes of immor- aider the matter under the influence of 
t^Kty, nothing high, serious, or thoughtful, wine.*’ This drawing their inspiration frone 
There was no love in their worship. , They the bottle, as a trait of national manners, m 
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dP the oddtBst. la otliop words they did 
tobthing without drinking and many traces of 
the same habit still linger among their Indo- 
Oermanic descendants. It appeal’s that the 
risljis of the Vedds introdujced this drinking 
custom, or belief, into religion. Indra, and 
all the gods are every where represented as 
unable to perform any great exploit without 
the inspiration of the Soma juice. Aval- 
Sara’s account of a lady named Yiswavaia, 
who wrote dr sung a hymn to 4gni, and two 
or three more of bis brother rislus (see voL 
3, p. 311), indicates how much those Arians 
were given to drinking. He says swift is 
the excessive and girth distending inebri¬ 
ation of Vishwavara (!), Yayata and Matin ; 
they urge one another to drink: they find 
the copious draught the prompt giver of in¬ 
toxication.” “ Sit down, Indra,” says Viswa- 
miti’a, “on the sacred grass;—and, when 
thou hast drunk the Soma, then, liidra, go 
home,” (Vol. 3, p. 84). “Drink, lndr.a, 
the Sopia that is efi'used for thy exhilara' 
tion,” sings rishi Hiiaradwnja: stop the 
friendly steeds*; let them loose: sitting in our 
sooiety, respond to our hymns (Vol. 3, p. 
454 .) “ Who buys this, my Indra, with ten 

milch kine? when he shall have slain (your) 
foes, then let (thepurchaser) give him again 
to me. (Vol. 3, p. 107).” The pm’ifjiiig 
Soma, like the sea rolling its waves, 
has poured forth songs, and liyiuns, and 
thought. Such worship seems to explain 
the Greek story of ilaccbus, and shows that 
it was not an iiiveutiou merely to flatter 
Alexander. 

These fierce conquerors soon yielded 
to the climate. “ Tho shainefnl luxury 
of their princes,” writes Curtius (Lib. 
VIII. 32) “surpasses that of all other 
nations. He reclines in “ a golden palan¬ 
keen, with poarl-hangings.” The dresses, 
which ‘he puts on, are embroidered 
with purple and gold. The pillars of 
his palace aro gilt; and a running pattern 
of a vine carved in gold, and figures of birds 
ill silver, ornament each column. The 
durbar is held while he combs and dresses 
his hair : then he receives ambassadors, and 
decides cases. Tho women prepare the 
banquet, and pour out the wine, to which all 
the Indians are greatly addicted. Whenever 
be, or his queen, went on a journey, crowds 
of dancing girls in gilt palankeens attended; 
and, when he became intoxicated, they car¬ 
ried him to his couch.’—This drunken 
worship, the reclining king, as Curtius paints 
him, borne to his couch by troops of courte¬ 
sans after an orgy, and wherever he went, 
so attended, and* so surrounded,—realize 
and surpass. liionysius and the bacchanals. 
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The Soma juice then was the oblation, 
libation, of the Vedic worship (the Homa of 
the Parsi) ; and allusions to it, are met with 
ill almost every page. The use of the Sonaa 
ill their woi*8hip seems sufficient to indicate 
the original country of the Arians. The ritnsi 
of tiiese old liindus however was very sim¬ 
ple. As described in Professor Wilson 
epitome of the “ suldus^*' it comprehended 
offerings, prayer, and praise ; the former are 
chiefly oblations and libations of clarified 
butter poured on the fire, and the expressed 
and fermented jmeo of the Soma plant, pre¬ 
sented in ladles to the deities invoked, in 
what manner does not exactly appear, al- 
thongli it .seems to have been sometimes 
sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on tho 
ground, or rather on the kusa, or sacred 
grass, strewed on the floor; and in all eases 
the residue was drank by the assistants. 
There is no mention of any temple, or any 
reference to a public pi ace of worship, the 
I sacrilieial cliHud)er wins always in the house 
of the worsliipper and it is clear that the 
worship was entirely domestic: the worship¬ 
per him.self does not H])pear to have taken 
any part jieisoiuilly in the ceremony; and 
there is a goodly army of officiating priests 
— seven, and sometimes sixU‘en*--tby whom 
the different ceremonial rites are.performed, 
and by wliom, the mantras, or'prayer and 
liymns, were recited.” Te/. I. p. S^4. The 
priests are thus enumerated in the text of 
Veda: — 

1. Hotri I 3, Ritwij 1 5. Agiiidbval 7*. Adliwavyu 

2. Potri} 4 Neshtrij 6 ^Prasastri | 8. Brahman 

Five c]ass(*s of men aro repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in tlie Vedas, but there are no allu¬ 
sions to Sndra or Kshatr^a. A 11]^ divi¬ 
sion, into four, classes prevailed amongst the 
ancient Persians; the fifth probably being 
captives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makas 
tbe number, seven ; but by taking iu or leav¬ 
ing out classes and professions, they could 
be increased or diminished. The spirijb of 
the Veda is fiercely intolerant to jdl of a dif¬ 
ferent faith, or who did not conform to their 
ritual. The rishi intreat ludra “tp strip 
off their black skins:” but any li|s(e 

caste, in its modern sense, it utterly ignores. 

If such a system as caste had prevailed in 
those ages, it is impossible that no allusion 
should be made to it iu fu)l 

hymns, outspoken enough on otb^r mattery. 
Although, however, caste may not haye beqn 
mentioned in the Rig Yeda, it is expressly 
recijgnised by the Yajur and other V^da«. 
Tl^p foil owing tabvilar statement of th^ nnn;(- 
he'r of saktos in tbe 600 hymns translated * 
by Professor Wilson addressed to each deiljT, 
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aetB their actual and relative worship tjlearly 
before us; 


Tndfa. 

,.. 178 Mitra.. 

17 

Agni... .. 

.. 147 Varuna. 

20 

Aswini,. 

... 28 Usha. 

11 

Marut.. 

... 24 Surya or Savitri. 

5 

Vayu.. 

,, 6 Sarasvafci. 

1 

Rudra... 

3' Vishnu, (hone in 


Brihaspati... 

2 the first A^/zicfcfca.) 

2 


Total 444. This leaves less than sixty 
hymns for all the other denizens of their 
pantheon. They also worshipped the lights 
of heaven” possibly the starry firmament. 
Scholars will recognise this as nothing more 
or less than the religion of the Persians when 
they first appear on the stage of history. 

There are three lists of rishis given in the 
Upanishad of the Yejnr Veda, called ^ Vrihad 
Aranyaka/ each list, differing froip the other. 
We select a few names in which the first and 
second agree 

Atreya (Atri.) \ Asurayana & Yaska. 

Bharadwaja. Jatukarnya. 

Asuri, Famsarya or Bam- 

Aupajandhani. saryayana, 

Srawani. Ghrita Kausika. 

Bight descents above Atreya we come to the 
mythological Abhnti Trastwar (Twashtri, 
the Vulcan of the Greeks) and the Aswini. 
Four descents downwards from Atreya we 
reach the Ootama, Bharadwaja, and Parasara 
or Parasarya of the hymns. In the last of the 
lists we find the fallowing order.—Atreyi 
(Atri), Gautami, BharadwajijParasari, Vark- 
karuni, Artabhaga, but now removed by at 
Ifeast 40 descents from the devatas! Bnt 
many of these are not the names of men but 
of countries. Asuri and Asurayana speak for 
themselves. Paras-arya is the Arian Per¬ 
sian or Parisi. Kausika is from Kaush or 
Kush in Aria; and as to the Arta-bhaga, 
Herodotus writes that the Persians original¬ 
ly were called Artoeans, from Arfca (Herat): 
and Bhaga, in the Behistun inscription, 
means lord or god: so that Artabhaga is, 
word for word, lord of Arfca (or Herat). It 
will be observed also that Assyria is before 
Persia in due chronological order. The 
Vedas allude also to “ strong built cities” 

perennial cities” stone-built cities of the 
Asurasand, if these were in the air, as 
Professor Wilson observes, they could not 
be of much use to Divadasa and other mor¬ 
tal kings, to whom with all their spoil they 
were given by Indra. 

We are led to Greece by the Aswini, 
and to Latium by Mena, or Menaca whose 
legendary springing from Indra seems at 
1 m^ (etymologically also) to identify her 
with Minerva springing from Jupitbr, In 
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one case we have the chain complete- Anna 
travels east from Babylon to India; West 
from Babylon toPhoenicia, accompanies her 
sister Dido to Carthage, flies thence to Italy, 
and then, the Anna Puma of the hindus 
becomes the Anna Perenna of the Latidns. 
Such is the Roman legend. Varuna too, rain, 
the sky, or hemispheric firmament resting 
on the waters, has obvious analogies with 
the Grecian Uranus. To this god, singly or 
associated with Mitra, are offered the rare 
and perfunctory prayers for protection from 
sin, which appear in one or two of the 
hymns. A common medium may be infer¬ 
red and that Mena and the Aswini, Anna 
and Varuna were not (so to speak) indige¬ 
nous. The great horse sacrifices is allowed to 
have beei\ originally Turanian, whether de¬ 
rived directly from the Sakee, or indirectly 
from Persia and Media, where the “ white 
horse” is an important element in a campaign, 
of Cyrus. Mr. Atkinson found traces of' it 
still lingering on the Southern borders of 
Siberia. Niritti or Nairitti, the dread earth* 
goddess, of whom terror and deprecation 
were the only worship, is all but certainly 
the evil goddess of the hill tribes to 
whom the Khonds till lately, offered human 
victims. She seems thrust by fear, ra¬ 
ther than adopted, into the Vedio panthe¬ 
on—the germ of the bloody Kali and the 
murderess Bhawani, in a day mercifully 
late, and to the Vedic men far away in the 
future. Did the Arians perform human 
sacrifices ? In a legend, evidently alluding 
to Abraham ^s offering of Isaac, there is 
mention of a king so devoting his son. 
There are bonds alluded to in the Ve¬ 
das, most probably, allegorical; but there 
is little doubt that the imagery is drawn 
from real human sacrifices, offered by 
the wild tribes in the neighbourhood to 
Nairitti, “ with unfriendly looks,” as she is 
expressly named in one sakta. The legend 
mayperhaps point to an earlier practice, which 
Viswamitra and his party set themselves 
against. A god named Nairita, of a fierce 
and evil nature, is said to have been wor¬ 
shipped by the Sakaa. It appears, that 
there were two forms of worship in Vedio 
India; the one, domestic, universal, cele¬ 
brated three times a day;—the other, rare 
and exceptional; but both blended by a com¬ 
promise into one incongruous whole; and 
both gross and sensual almost beyond belief. 
The woi’ship of the elements is clearly the 
national faith, with its offerings of the fruits 
of the earth, soma juice, barley, milk and 
butter. Animal sacrifice is from without, 
corrupted more and more and at last losing 
sight altogether of its original import, ana 
coming to them perhaps from the wild no- 
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of Ceniral Asia. The fair infer^ce is 
ladra and fire worship was the later 
form on Indian ground. The so called abo¬ 
riginal tribes sacrifice bn&loes and other 
animals; bat there is no trace of fire wor¬ 
ship among them. On the other hand the 
Viswamitras or Agnisaras, claim the honour 
of having been the first to introduce the 
worship botih of Agui and Indra, in various 
' saktas of the Veda. However, Viswa-Mitra 
was not the name of a man, but of a body of 
immigrants, viswa-mitra, “ the men, or 
people, of Mithra.** 

The Furanaa do nob afford any reliable 
information as to the state of the early 
occupants of India. The account which 
these books contain of the periods, dy¬ 
nasties, races, genealogies and kings of 
Vedic India, looks imposing, minute, and 
circumstantial. They describe two great 
dynasties of the sun and moon, branch¬ 
ing off into separate kingdoms. Four great 
ages of the world, with an accurately defined 
list of kings for each, and these lists all so 
framed as in appearance to strengthen and 
support each other. Containing also the very 
names found in the Vedas, with an elaborate 
system of dynastic change, and of intermarri¬ 
ages. But the hindu of the middle ages, had 
an immoderate speoulativeness, a love of 
wild extravagance, fiction and untruth. 
Oolebroke tells us, (Vol. II, p., 100) 
that the Raghava Pandivegam an extra¬ 
ordinary poem by Caviraj, king of poets, 
is composed with studied ambiguity, so that 
it may at the option of the reader be inter¬ 
preted as relating to the history of Rama, and 
other descendants of Dasaratha, or that of 
Yudishthira and other sons of Pandu. It tells 
in short, two distinct stories in the same 
words, as the following sentence will show. 


Succeeding in youth 
to the kingdom of his 
father Vichittavirya, 
he dwelt happily 
in the peaceful city of 
Hastinapura, auspi¬ 
ciously inhabited by 
Dhritarashtra. 


Succeeding 
youth to the kingdom 
of his variously vali¬ 
ant father, who de¬ 
parted for heaven, 
he dwelt happily in 
the city of Ayodya, 
which was adorned 
with elephants, and 
upheld the prosperity 
of his realm. 

Writers with such perverted imaginations 
issued the yogas and genealogies of the 
I’uranas, the little leaven of truth in some 
of them, being the names of a few Vedic 
Idngs, interspersed apparently at bap-hazard. 
The writer of the Vishnu Parana, in such a 
aimple matter as writing out a list of rivers, 
puts down all he can remember, some twice 
over, and then adds to it the names of about 


a dozen rishi, taken bodily from the TiaSas. 
The Purauas have not only added hpth^g 
to our stock of knowledge as to tlie st^ pf 
ancient India, but have done much to retard 
research. For partly from the skill and ela- 
‘borateness of the fiction and partly from the 
mutual support, which the Puranic writers 
gave each other, astronomy, poetry, legend, 
chronology and history all helping on the 
deceit, modern scholars received the dynas¬ 
ties and the historical eras of two or perhaps 
three of the Yogas, as having some.reality. 
But the Rig-Veda does not contain many of 
the Purauic names nor even an allusion to 
them. It makes no mention of Solar or Lu¬ 
nar races. It knows nothing, and indeed can 
I know nothing of Ayodhya, and Kusi, and 
Mithila, and Vesali and Magadha, or even 
of Indraprestha, while the Puranas on the 
other hand know nothing of dynasties in the 
Punjab, or on the Indus. 

When the Arians had advanced further 
and large portions of what is now termed 
India were under their sway, we read of one 
monarch with many names—Divodasa, Ati- 
thigwa, Aswateha, Prastoka, Srinjaga, and 
Puru. Three of these are found in one verse 
(VoL 2, p. 34); “ For Puru, tho giver of 
offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, through 
Indra, has destroyed ninety cities. For 
Atithigwa the fierce (Indra), hurled Sambara 
from off the mountain, bestowing (upon the 
prince) immense treasure.’^ Divodasa, was 
a warrior and a conqueror; he is described 
as overcoming and destroying many cities of 
Sambara, reserving one for bis own use. He 
made a successful expedition as far as Par- 
naya (Quere the modern Purniya ?}. In his 
old ago at the head of a confederacy of twenty 
kings, Kusta and Ayu being the chief, he 
leads an array of 60,00 against the mighty 
i and youthful Sa-sravas, is defeated and com- 
! polled to submit. And a writer in the 
Calcutta Review (No, 64, p. 432), views this 
war to be the historical foundation for the 
traditional great war of the Mahabarata. 
The age of Divodasa is estimated to have 
been about the time of Cyrus, and the en¬ 
gagement described to have been with some 
Satrap (Kshatra-p,) left by Cyrus, ^wheu be 
was occupied with his great Median, Lydian 
or Babylonian campaigns, It may, hqwever, 
have been during the rebelUons^ud troubles 
of the early days of Darius Hy&taspes. And 
by a curious cowcidence,Bentley places Ghir- 
ga (the bard of Divodasa) in 648 B. C. and 
the cautious professor Wilson suspects an 
allusion to the buddhists, which could not 
be earlier than 545, B. 0. 

Budd'hiam,—The religious opinions of the 
Hindoos were greatly modified by the philoso- 
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pUy iDiroduoed by Sakjft HunI, which ^rm 
yet forms the faith of about 220 millions of 
the human race. The valley of the Ganges 
was the cradle of Indian buddhism, and Sakja 
muni the founder of the new doctrines. As 
the champion of religious liberty and social 
equality, Sakya Muni attacked the brahmans 
in their weakest and most vulnerable points; 
in their impious assumption of all mediation 
between man and his Maker, and in their 
arrogant claims to hereditary priesthood. 
His boldness was successful, and before the 
end of his long career he had seen bis prin¬ 
ciples zealously and successfully promul¬ 
gated by his brahman disciples Sariputra, 
Mangalyana, Ananda, and Kasyapa, as well 
as by the vaisya Katyayana and the sudra 
Upali. At his death in B. C. 643, his 
doctrines had been firmly established, and 
the holiness of his mission was fully recog¬ 
nized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of their divine teacher. 
His ashes were distributed amongst eight 
cities, and the charcoal from the funeral pile, 
was given to a ninth, but the spread of his 
influence is more clearly shown by the men¬ 
tion of the numerous cities where he had lived 
and preached. Amongst these are Champa 
and Bajagriha in the east, Sravasti and 
Kausambi in the west. In the short space 
of forty-five years, this wonderful man suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing his own peculiar 
doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges, from the Delta to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Agra and Cawnpore, This success 
was perhaps as much due to the early cor¬ 
rupt state of brahmanism as to the greater 
purity and more practical wisdom of his own 
system. 

From his time until the end of the long 
reign of Ajatasatra, 519 B. C. the creed of 
Buddha advanced slowly but surely. This 
success was partly due to the politic admis¬ 
sion of who, even in the east, have 

always possessed much secret, though not 
apparent influence over mankind. To most 
of them the words of Buddha preached com¬ 
fort in this life, and hope in the next. To 
the young widow, the neglected wife, and 
the cast-oflf mistress, the buddhist teachers 
offered an honourable career as nuns. In¬ 
stead of tbe daily indignities to which they 
were subjected by grasping relatives, trea¬ 
cherous husbands, and faithless lords, the 
most miserable of the sex could now share, 
although still in an humble way, with the 
general respect accorded to all who had 
taken the vows. The bhikshuni were in¬ 
debted to Ananda’8 intercession with Sakya 
forstheir admission into the ranks of the 
buddha community, and (See Osomals Ana- 
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XX. jp. 90 ; aUo Fow^hioe^hi^ dlt^^ P* 
the pi*khiu-ni, or bhikshuni, ^ a* 
in token of their gratitude paid 
tions chiefly to the stupa of Auan (Azi^aaAi^f 
because he bad besought Buddha m 
would grant to women the liberty of emteao* 
ing ascetic life. The observances reqtlirod 
from tbe nuns are recorded in note 23, oban^ 
xvi. of the Fo-kwe-ki. The female asoetle 
even of a hundred years of age, however, was 
bound to respect a monk even in the first 
year of his ordination. (Major Cunningham 
Bhilsa Topes.) 

From its rise in the sixth century before 
Christ the doctrines of Buddha gradually 
spread over the whole of India. It was 
extended by Asoka to Kashmir and Kabul 
shortly after Alexander’s invasion, and 
it was introduced into China about the be* 
ginning of the Christian era by five-hun¬ 
dred Kashmirian missionaries. In A. D. 
400, when Fa Hian visited India, buddhism 
was still the dominant religion, but the 
vaishnavas, with a mixture of tbe old Arian 
creed and the buddhist faith, were already 
rising into consequence. In the middle of the 
seventh centnry, although the pilgrim Hwan 
Thsang found numerous temples of tbe 
saivas, whose doctrines had been embraced 
by Skanda Gupta and the later princes Of 
Pataliputra, yet buddhism was still the pre¬ 
vailing religion of the people. But though 
tho faith of Sakya lingered about tbe holy 
cities of Benares and Gaya for two or three 
centuries later, it was no longer the honour¬ 
ed religion of kings and princes, protected 
by tbe strong arm of power, but the perse¬ 
cuted heresy of a weaker party, who were 
forced to hide their images under ground, 
and were ultimately expelled from their 
monasteries by fire. In 1836, Major Cun¬ 
ningham excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Sarnath near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
and there could be no doubt that the builds 
ings had been destroyed by fire, and Major 
Kittoe, who subsequently made further ex¬ 
cavations was of the same opinion. .The 
buddhist religion has long been extinct in 
British India. Its last remnants were exlfin- 
guished, in blood and violence, about the 
fourteenth century, dying out about Trichi- 
nopoly and along the coast line from Vizia- 
nagram to Masulipatam. But it still 
fiourisbes in the countries on its north and 
north-east borders, in Nepal and Tibet, in 
Ava, Ceylon, and China, and amongst the 
Indo-Chinese nations of Anan, Siam, and 
Japan. Its followers far outnumber those 
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4»fifcll other existing creeds except the Chris¬ 
tian, and they form one-fourth of the whole 
human race. 

The badd hist faith was pre-eminently a 
religion of mercy and peace ‘and charity, 
and benevolence. It had the vital defect of 
not teaching or knowing God:—in the 
topes dedicated to the celestial Buddha, 
« Adinath, the invisible being who pervaded 
all space, no deposit was made, but the 
divine Spirit, who is ‘ Light,* was supposed 
to occupy the interior, and was typified on 
the outside by a pair of eyes, placed on 
each of the four sides either of tlie base or 
of the crown of the edifice. But in ages of 
strife and violence, of deifying mortals, and 
of arrogant assumptions of an ignorant 
priesthood, a creed that taught gentleness 
and meekness and kindness to living crea¬ 
tures, must have exercised a great influence 
over the community, must early have gain¬ 
ed many converts amongst the peaceable and 
good, and largely leavened the minds even 
of those who did not openly become con¬ 
verts ; and amongist this class, must be in¬ 
cluded the entire populations from the pri- 
moeval land east of the Oxus to China and 
Japan in the furthest east, to Singapore and 
Ceylon in the extreme south. 

Christianity^ Mahoniedanism .—The doc¬ 
trines of the Arian race have been further mo¬ 
dified by other religionists. Since buddhism 
disappeared from India, its nations have been 
overrun and conquered by races professing 
creeds, with followers as numerous as bud¬ 
dhism had over acquired. Rapid as was the 
progress of buddhism, the gentle but steady 
swell of its current shrinks into nothing be¬ 
fore the sweeping flood of mahomedanism, 
which, in a few years, spread over one-half 
of the civilized world, from the sands of the 
-Nile to the swampy fens of the Oxus. From 
ihe lull century when the inroads into 
India, of mahom^ans, began, up almost to 
the present time when they too as a ruling 
race, have in their turn almost disappeared 
before Christians, the Semitic Arabs, the 
Arian Persians, the Scythic Tartars, and 
the Anglo-Saxons, have successively swayed 
the destinies of the races who are the sub¬ 
jects of these remarks, and each of the new 
comers has to some extent modified the be¬ 
lief and social customs of the conquered 
people. For, a prevailing characteristic of 
these laoes is a speculative theoris- 
i:^g on the great end of man, his duties here 
and his hopes in eternity, with a disposition 
to asceticism, as the better means of ob¬ 
taining the future rewards of a good life 
on earth. But great changes have been re¬ 
tarded by the circumstance that the maho- 
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medan and the Christian came amongst 
them as warriors, with all thef fierceness and 
license which are to be found in / camps—• 
and the arrogance and contempt for strange 
things which ycuth engenders. And it is 
only since a few years that the voices of the 
meek followers of the lowly Jesus, the 
Christian missionaries, have been heard 
proclaiming amongst the varied nations, 
and to . each of them in their own tongue, 
the good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people, and saying Glory to God 
in the liigliesfc, and on earth peace, good 
Avill toward men. But even in the short 
time, less than a century, daring which they 
have been labouring, the effect on thehindu 
mind has been immeasurable. A great 
portion of this result is doubtless owing to 
the steady increase of schools for secular 
instruction in English, which have every 
year been on tlie increase and are crowded 
with the youth of all sects and castes , and 
ranks. In this respect, every teacher of 
English is a missionary, for it is impo.ssible 
for the youth of India, if educated 
under Christian teachers by means of a 
Christian literature, to be otliorwise than 
Christians in belief, whatever their profes¬ 
sions may be. The first reforming sect 
that arose was a tlieist body, in Calcutta, 
who at present are making somewhat loud 
professions, a sure indication of the doubts 
that its followers entertain, as to the solid 
character of their new, or as they say, their 
reformed faith. And even in the case of 
hiudus who have had no English education 
and have never heard the voice of the mis¬ 
sionary, such are receiving instruction from 
others of their own people who have been 
so taught; and the mass has been so leavened 
that the great tendency amongst youthful 
inquiring minds is to accept some form of 
theism,—either to acknowledge one of 
their own deities, whether Vishnu or 8iva, 
as the Lord of all, or adopt an ideal Su¬ 
preme Being of their own creation, whom 
they clothe with attributes, purer, more 
just, and more worthy of reverence than any 
god which the hiiidu pantheon possesses. 

Brahminism .—Buddhism was not finally 
swept away from the peninsula till about the 
14th century of the Christian era. For ten 
centuries it had been the prevailing religion o£ 
India but when the unwritten Tartar faith 
became corrupt and feeble, brahmanism was 
revived, mixed with the worship of new gods, 
a Siva and a Vishnu and every form of absurd 
fetichism gathered from local idolatries and 
superstitions. It is this mixture of several 
creeds which is now styled hinduism and 
its followers hindus. It is found amongst 
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ibeipeople in every variety of belief, from 
the mildefit demon worship and recognition 
of>nnmeron8 forms of gods and their idols, 
to a distinct theism: from the grossest igno¬ 
rance and superstition to the most refined 
specnlativeness; performed and associated 
with bloody and most inhuman rites, and, 
again, followed with the greatest tenderness 
for animal life. In Europe, the hindu reli¬ 
gion is ft term which is always employed in 
a collective sense, to designate a faith and 
worship of an almost endlessly diversified 
description. An early division of the hindu 
system, and one conformable to the genius 
of polytheism, just as at present, is said to 
have separated the practical and popular be¬ 
lief from the speculative and philosophical 
doctrines. And whilst the common people 
addressed their hopes and fears to stocks 
and stones and multiplied by their credulity 
and superstition the grotesque objects of 
their veneration, some few of deeper thought 
and wider contemplation plunged into the 
mysteries of man and nature and assiduously 
endeavoured to obtain just notions of the 
cause, the character and the consequence of 
existence. The Vedas throw little light 
upon the strange theology and most eccentric 
tenets of the present hindus. Besides be¬ 
ing unable to find in the Vedas the true ori¬ 
gin of caste, there cannot be found in them 
the primitive fornris of the hindu triad, the 
source of the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
nor that combination of polytheism and pan¬ 
theism which ought to have preceded the 
schism of the philosophical schools from 
orthodox brahmanism. The “ North British 
Review” remarks that for centuries the brah¬ 
mins appealed to the Vedas as their autho¬ 
rity for every error and malpractice which 
they maintained : and met the arguments of 
Europeans, by referring to those books, 
which were always quoted in support of 
every doctrine and every practice, and to 
confound an opponent. It has been ceded 
that the laws of Menu, though excellent and 
authoritative in one age, were not binding 
in all; but the universality of Vedic precept 
has always been insisted on, and it was sasd 
that if a principle were not found in those 
books it would not be adhered to. Upon 
these grounds, all the institutions, social as 
well as religious, of modern brahmanism, 
might be overthrown, and in this respect, 
no labour has possessed such value as that 
^ven to the interpretation and criticism of 
those works which the present hindus assert 
to have proceeded from the mouth of Brahma 
himself. The study of the Vedas and Pura- 
nai8,»would serve to dissipate much of the 
mysterious awe with which the hindoa re- 
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gards these books. The more he may read, 
the less respect could he feel for them» Not 
only is the divine origin claimed for them at 
once refuted by the very ordinary characters 
which distinguish them as peculiarly mortal, 
but they are not even all of them on sacred 
subjects. In one place we have an'erratio 
dialogue of a loose description between a 
man and his wife ; in another, an* address to ^ 
food, in another, a gambler complains of bis ill 
luck. In one tie hawk, in another the saorifi- 
cial pole, in a third the Francoline p^ptridge, 
in others even the mortar and pestle, and the 
wheel-barrow in which the victim is brought 
to the sacrifice, are the subjects of laudation. 

In the later hymns of the Vedas can be 
traced the origin of the Vishnu worship and 
the setting aside of Indra. But the foreign 
Mahadcva and Bhavani came in with the 
Sakee, and mingled in their worshippings 
until the doctrines of Buddha, himself a 
Sakyan, were promulgated and held their 
own for nearly a thousand years, until Vish¬ 
nu, Brahma, Siva, Durga, Kali, Rama, 
Krishna, Ganesa, Kartikeya, and a host of 
new divinities, prevailed about 1200 years 
ago, over a better faith than their own and 
up to the present day, enslave and degrade 
the hindu. ^ 

Sufficient has been given above of 
the religious history of the races now 
dwelling in India and known as hindus, to 
show how varied has been the origin of their 
present beliefs and the mind will have 
been prepared to find that the religions, drawn 
from so many sources, are even yet nnfused 
into a homogeneous whole. Doubtless one 
great difficulty in the way of such an amal¬ 
gamation has been the difference in race even 
of the brahminical teachers, for there can be 
no doubt that the Mahratta brahman, in phy¬ 
sical form and mental constitution, is very 
different from others, if indeed he be of those 
Arian immigrants who crossed the Indus into 
north-western India. There are numerous 
other brahminical tribes in India, who do not 
intermarry, not because of any difference in 
their oreed, but because of differences in 
lineage and descent. But the great obstaol© 
in the way of amalgamation, has been the 
numerous languages which the peoples called 
hindns speak, and this of itself is indicative 
of the variety of races from which they have 
sprung. It is true that there are two learned 
languages, the Sanscrit and the Pali, in which 
the religions of the hindus and the buddhists 
are contained. The buddhist scriptnres of 
Tibet, Mongolia, Pegu, Ava, Siam, Eambo^ 
gia, Cochin-China and Ceylon, are all in the 
Pali, and the Vedas of the hindus are in a 
form of the Sanscrit tongue. But so igno^ 
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Illkiit of this langoago are'tho people of India 
that, in 18H0, in Madrw, a city of 880,000 
people, fire-six tbs of whom are hindus, and 
of these about 7,000 brahman men, each of 
whom thrice daily repeats in prayer, the Ga- 
yatri or holiest verse of the Vedas, thdugh it 
only odntains fourteen words and is the most 
revered of their religious texts, although Mr. 
0. P. Brown has given it and its translation, 
in the last edition of his Telugu Dictionary, 
only two or three Ijrahmans are acquainted 
with ita meaning. Doubtless the same could 
be saia of the Pali of the buddhists. With 
this ignorance, even amongst the learned, of 
the language of their holy books, how diffi¬ 
cult must be the progress of knowledge or 
of reformation through the races professing 
hinduism, who speak Bengali, Canarese, 
Singhalese, Guzerati, Hindi, Kodaga, Kash¬ 
miri, Mahratta, Malealam, Rakhui, Tamil, 
Telugu, Tula, Uria, and various dialects of 
each of these, and it is equally so with the 
buddhists, who speak Burmese, Chinese, 
Cochin-Chinese, Singhalese, Japanese, Java¬ 
nese, Malay, Siamese, and Tibetan. Amongst 
those professing Hinduism, also, there is no 
general teaching of the people, in the mode 
adopted by Hebrews, mahomedans and 
Christians, by one of the priesthood being 
set apart to preach to high and low. A few 
pupils sit at the feet of teachers and learn 
from those teachers, it may be, peculiar doc¬ 
trines, but there is no general instruction for 
the entire community whose worship consists 
in a ritual of prayers of the meaning of which 
they are ignorant, and an endless wearisome 
ceremonial pervading every social duty, their 
ignorance being such that the mere listening 
to or repeating the unknown words of the 
sacred books, is considered meritorious. 

Hinduism as it w.—Coleman tells ns that 
five great sects, exclusively worship a single 
deity and one recognises the five divinities: 
These are 

1. Saiva, worshippera of Siva, in his thou¬ 
sand forms, who however, worship Siva and 
Bhawani conjointly. 

2. The Vaishnava, who worship Vishnu. 

8. The Surya, who worship Surya, or the 

Sun. 

4. The Ganapatia, who worship Ganesa. 

5. The Sacta, who exclusively worship 
Bhavani or Parvati,—the sacti, or female 
energy of Siva. 

6. The Bhagavati, who recognise all di¬ 
vinities equally. 

The fourth and fifth are snb-divisrons, or 
ramifications of the first, or Saiva; of which 
may be traced these distinctions.-—), Saiva 
proper, meaning the worshmpecs of Siva 
and Parvati conjointly. 2. Lingi or Lan- 
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I gaet, the adordhs of Siva, or bis phallic 
^ lype,*separately, and these are a very strict 
and rigid sect. 3. Sacta, the adorers of the 
Yoni of Bhavani, or her symbol, separately. 
4. The Ganapatya the, exclusive worship^ 
pers'of Ganesa, the first born of Mahadeva 
and Parvati. 

The second grand sect or Vaishnava, 
is variously divided and subdivided. First 
or division of Gocalast’ha, or worshippers 
of Gocal, or Krishna, is subdivided into 
three: 

1. Exclusively worship Krishna and 
Vishnu himself: this is generally deemed 
the true and orthodox Vaishnava. 

2. Exclusively worship Radha as the 
sacti of Krishna or Vishnu: this Isect is 
called Radha Vallabhi. 

3. Worship Krishna and Radha con¬ 
jointly. 

Second or division of Ramanuj, or wor¬ 
shippers of Ramachandra, is, in like manner, 
subdivided into three; 

1. Wor8 h i p Rama only. 

^ 2. Worship Sita only as his Sacti. 

3. Worship both Rama and Sita con¬ 
jointly. 

Their theologists have entered into vain 
disputes on the question, which, among the 
attributes of God, shall be deemed character- 
l istic and pre-eminent ? Sancara Acharya, 
the celebrated commentator on the Veda, 
contended for the attributes of Siva; and 
founded, or confirmed, the saiva sect 
who worship Mahadeva as the Supreme Be¬ 
ing, and deny the independent existence of 
Vishnu and other deities. Madhava Acharya, 
and Vallabha Acharya in like manner, estab¬ 
lished the sect of vaishnava, who adore 
Vishnu as God. The Suria (less numerous 
than the sects above mentioned) Worship the 
Sun, and acknowledge no other divinity. 
The Ganapatya adore Ganesa as uniting in 
his person all the attributes of the Deity. 
As the saiva has a fourth undivided sect in 
the ganapatya, so the vaishnava has a 
fourth undivided sect in the bhagavata. 
And indeed, we find the sects merging ^into 
each other; for, in consequence of the inter¬ 
position of Vishnu to appease a physiologi¬ 
cal difference between Mahadeva and Par- 
vati, or the worshippers of the Linga and 
Yoni, his (Vishnu’s) navel, says Major Moor, 
came to be considered os the same with the 
Yoni, confounding the yonijas" with the 
vaishnava. “ The vaishnava of the pre^ 
sent day, though nominally worshippers of 
Vishnu, are, in fact, votaries of deified he¬ 
roes. The Gocnlast’ba (one branch of this 
sect) adore Krishna, while the Ramanuj: 
worship Ramachandra. Both have again 
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branohed into three sects; onC consists in 
the exclnsire worshipper of Krishna, and 
these only are deemed true and orthodox 
vaishiiava; another joins his favorite 
Badba with the hero; a third called radha- 
vallabbi, adores Radha only, consideHng 
her as the active power of Vishnu. The 
followers of these last mentioned sects have 
adopted the singular practice of presenting 
to their own wives the oblations intended for 
the goddess; and those among them who 
follow the left-handed path (there is in most 
sects a right-handed, or docent path, and a 
left-handed, or indecent mode of worship) 
are said to require their wives to be naked 
when attending them at their devotions. 
Among the ramanuj some worship Rama 
only, and others both Rama and Sita; 
none of them pi’actise any indecent mode of 
worship. And they all, like the goculast*- 
ha as well as the follo’tfvers of the bhagavata, 
delineate on their fore-heads a double up¬ 
right line with chalk, or with sandal-wood, 
find a red circlet with red sanders wood, or 
with turmeric and lime; but the Ramanuj 
add an upright red-line in the middle of the 
double white one. 

The saivas are all worshippers of Siva and 
Bhavani conjointly; and they adore the linga, 
or compound type of this god and goddess, as 
the vaishuava do the image of Lakshimi-Nar- 
ayana. There are no exclusive worshippers of 
Siva besides the sect of naked gymnosophists, 
called Lingi; and the exclusive adorers of the 
goddess are the Sacta sect. In this last men¬ 
tioned sect, as in most others, there is a right- 
handed and decent path, and left-handed and 
indecent mode of worship ; but Major Moor 
’ mentions that the indecent worship of this sect 
is most grossly so and consists of unbridled 
debauchery with wine and women. This 
profligate sect is supposed to be numerous, 
though unavowed. In most parts of India, 
if not in all, they are held in deserved detes¬ 
tation ; and even the decent sacta followers do 
not make public profession of their tenets, nor 
wear on their foreheads the marks of their 
sect, lest they should be suspected of belong¬ 
ing to the other branch of it. The saiva 
and sacta delineate on their foreheads three 
horizontal lines with ashes obtained, if possi¬ 
ble, from the hearth on which a consecrat¬ 
ed fire has been maintained; they add a red 
circlet, which the saiva make of red sanders, 
and which the sacta, when they avow them¬ 
selves, mark either with saffron, or with tur- 
metio and borax. “The saura or suria, 
are true worshippers of the Sun ; and some 
of them, adore the dormant and active ener- 
giea.of the planet conjointly. This sect, 
whiph is Apt very numerous, is distinguished 
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by the use of red sanders for the horizontal 
triple line, as well as for the oirolet on their 
foreheads. The left-handed path, or inde¬ 
cent mode of worship, of the several sects, 
especially that of the sacta, is founded* on 
the Tantras, which are, for this reason, held 
in disesteem. The worshippers of Vishnu, 
Siva and the Sakti, are not to be confounded 
with the orthodox adorers of those divini¬ 
ties ; few brahmans of learning, if they have 
any religion at all, will acknowledge them¬ 
selves to belong to any of the popular divi¬ 
sions of the Hindu faith, although, as a 
matter of simple preference, they more es¬ 
pecially worship some individual deity as 
their chosen or Ishta Devata. They refer 
also to the Vedas, the books of law, the Pur- 
anas, and Tantras, as the only ritual which 
they recognise, and regard all practices not 
derived from those sources as irregular and 
profane. These deities have their dif¬ 
ferent avatars or incarnations, in all of 
which, except that of the Sacti themselves, 
they have their sacti (wives) or energies of 
their attributes. These have again ramified 
into numerous names and forms. 

The great point of difference amongst 
the sectaries is as to the claims of res¬ 
pective deities to be regarded as the First 
Cause. Some assert that as Vishnu (the 
preserving spirit of God) was sleeping 
on the serpent Ananta, or eternity, on 
the face of the waters, after the annihila¬ 
tion of a former world, a lotus sprung from 
his navel. From this issued Brahma, who 
produced the elements, formed the present 
world, and gave birth to the god Rndra (or 
Siva) the destroyer. He then produced the 
human race. From his bead he formed the 
Brahmans or priests; from his arms, the 
Khetries or warriors ; from his thighs, the 
Vaisyas or merchants ; and from his feet the 
Sudras or husbandmen. If inquiry be made 
of a Vaishuava, or one of the exclusive ador¬ 
ers of Vishnu, he will not fail of exalting the 
object of his own adoration to the throne of 
the one only Almighty Being; and with 
that view will call him Narayana, although 
in faot such ^ame is not strictly applicaMe 
to that being, but to his spirit, if such a per¬ 
sonification can be conceived. The Gooulas- 
t’ha, a branch of the Vaishnava, will simi¬ 
larly exalt Krishna, the exclusive object of 
their adoration; and in other personages we 
are scarcely able to distinguish the persons 
of Narayana and Brahma;. On the other 
hand, many of the hindu sects Seem to have 
originated in a great measure, out of opposi¬ 
tion to the brabminical order; teachers and 
disciples are chosen from any class and the 
distinction of castes is, in a great measure, 
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#iiDk in the new one, of similarity of sohisin. 
The ascetics and mendicants, also, in many 
instances, affect to treat the brahmans with 
particular contempt and this is generally re¬ 
paid with interest by the brahmans. A 
portion, though not a large one of the popu¬ 
lace, is still attached to the Smarta brah¬ 
mans, as their spiritual guides and so far 
distinct from any of the sects: whilst most 
of the followers even of the sects, pay the 
ordinary deference to the brahminical order 
and especially evince towards the brahmans 
of their own fellowship, of whom there is 
generally abundance, the devotedness and 
submission which the original hindu code 
, so perpetually inculcates. Excluding those 
hindus who may be regarded as the regular 
Worshippers of recognised gods, the follow¬ 
ing is an enumeration of the several sectaries 
of each class, and to them we refer for separate 
notices of their origin and tenets. 

YaisJinava sects. 

1. Ramaniga or Sri Sam- 10. Mira Bai. 

pradayi or Sri Vaish- 11. Madhawa Chari, or 
nava. Brahma Sampradayi. 

2. Ramanandi or Rama- 12 . Nimawat or Sanakadi 

wat. Sampradayi. 

3. Eabir Panthi. 13. Vaishuava of Bengal. 

4. Khaki. 14. Radha Vallabhi. 

6 . Haluk Baei. 1.5, Sak’hi Bhava. 

6 . Dadhu Panthi. 16. Charan Dasi. 

7. Raya Dasi. 17. Harisohandi. 

8 . Senai. 18. SadhuaPanthi. 

9. Vallabha Chari or 19. Madbavi. 

Bndra Sampradayi. 20 . Sauayasi, Vairagi and 
Naga, 

Saiva sects. 

1 . Dandi and Dasnami. 6 . Gndara. 

2. Jogi. 7. Ruk'hara, Suk’haras 

3. /ungama. and Uk’hara. 

4 . Paramahansa. 8 . Kara Lingi. 

5 . Urdhaba’hu, Akas 9 . Sanyasi. 

Muk'bi and Nak’hi. 

Salcta sects. 

1 . Dakshini. | 3. Kanohebiya. 

2 . Yami, | 4. Kararia. 

Miscellaneous sects. 

1 Gannpatya. 4. Jaina of two princi- 

2. Samapatya. pal orders, 

3. BaUik Shahi, of seven a. Digambara. 

Glasses, viz. b. Swetambara. 

a. Udasi 5. Baba Lali, 

b. Oanjbakhshi. 6 . Pran Nathi. 

. o. Ramrayi. 7. Sadh. 

d. Suthra Shahi. S. Satnami. 

e. Govind Sinhi. 9. Siva Narayini. 

f. Nirraala. 10. Sunyabadi. 

g. Naga. 

Amongst other Sai'^a sectarians we have 
the following. 

Aghori. I Nakhi. 

Avadhuta^ I Paramahansa. 

Gadara. j Dakshina. 

Kanohelia. j Dandi. 

Bhakta. I Dasnami. 

Brahmaoha. / Sanrapata or Sanra. 

Reran. I 
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Most of these comprise a number of subdi¬ 
visions, and besides these acknowledged 
classifications, many individual mendicants 
are to be found all over * India, who can 
scarcely be included within the limits of any 
of them, exercising a sort of independence 
both in thought aud act, and attached very 
loosely if at all to any of the popular schis- 
matical sects. Some of the popular works 
of the hindus adopt a different classificatiou 
and allude to 96 prashada or heresies, which 
are thus arranged :—viz. Amongst the 

Brahmans - - 24 Saiira - - 18 

Sanyasi - - 12 Jangama - - 18 

Viragi - - 12 Jogi - - 12 

Mythologrj of the Hindus .—Amongst the 
hindus, mythology is all pervading. Their 
history, science, literature, arts, customs, 
and conversation, are replete with my¬ 
thological allusion a. A respectable know¬ 
ledge of their pantheon is consequently an 
almost indispensable preparatory acquire- 
I ment to the study and comprehension of 
nearly every thing which relates to them. 
The mythology of India, has done much to 
explain that of Greece and Scandinavia as 
will be seen by the following list of the 
principal of the hindu deities of the present 
day, and their principal analogues. 


Vaitarini, in the hindu pantheon, has its suppos¬ 
ed analogue, in the river Styx. 


Dnrga 

analogue of Juno, 

Narada - 

God of Music = Mercury. 

Krishna, - 

Apollo. 

Bhawani - 

= Yenus. 

Kali er Durga 

Proserpine, 

Yulcan-Fire. Ignis. 

Agni, 

Swaha, 

Vesta, his wife. 

Aswini. Kumara 

Castor and Pollux. 

Arana, 

= Aurora. 

Atadeva 

= Diana. 

Kuvera, - 

Pliitus, the god of riches. 

Ganesa, - 

A member of the hindu pan¬ 
theon male minerva. 

Indra,* 

God of firmament = Jupiter. 

Varuna 

God of Water = Neptune. 

Prifchivi - 

■ Goddess of Earth = Cybele. 

Viswakarma, 

Architect of Gods = Vulcan. 

Kartikeya or Ska 

ida, God of war = Mars. 

Kama, - 

God of loVe = Cupid. 

Sarya or Arka 

The sun s Sol. 

Hanumau son of Pa 

'v 

. vana, - 

The Monkey God = Pan. 

Rama, 

The God of Wine = Bacckus. 

Heracnla • 

A Hindu deity = Hercules, 

Aswicnlapa, 

AEiSCulapicus ? = Genii. « 

Vayu, 

^olus. 

Sri, 

Ceres. 

. Anna Puma, 

Anna Perenna. , 


Vahan or Vehicles of the hindu gods ,— 
Several animals are appropriated as the va¬ 
han or vehicles to the mythological person¬ 
ages of modern hinduism. The swan, eagle 
and ball, appertain respectively to Brahma, 
Vishnu^ and Siva, and are severally denbmi- 
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natdd Haiitoa, Qattidaand Nandi. Qanesa, 
eld^t son of Mahadeva (Siva) and Parvati, 
tbe elephant-headed god of prudence and 
policy, rides a Vat supposed to be a very 
sagacious animal—Kartika, their second son, 
the generalissimo of fche celestial armies, 
mounts on a peacock. Indra, the powerful 
repeat of the firmament, the Jupiter Pluvius 
of the hindus, rides the elephant Iravatam, 
symbolical of might. Varuna, genius of the 
waters, bestrides a fish; as doth also Ganga, 
the prime goddess of rivers—Kama Deva, 
the god of love, is carried by a lory, or par¬ 
rot : Agni, god of fire, by an ardent rani. 

Sokti or goddesses .—The hindu god¬ 
desses are uniformly represented as the 
subordinate powers of their respective 
lords: thus Lakshmi, the consort of 
Vishnu the preserver, is the goddess of 
abundance and prosperity; Bhavani, the 
wife of (Siva) Mahadeva, is the general 
power of fecundity; and Saraswati, whose 
husband was the creator, Brahma, possesses 
the powers of imagination and invention, 
which may justly be termed creative. Sfie 
is. therefore, adored as the patroness of the 
fine arts, especially of music and rhetoric; 
as the inventress of the Sanskrit language, of 
the Devanagri writing characters, and(jf the 
sciences which writing perpetuates : so that 
her attributes correspond with those of Mi¬ 
nerva Musica of Greece or Italy, who in¬ 
vented the flute, and presided over litera¬ 
ture.— Coleman^ p. 125. 

The saivaism and vaishnuism described 
above, from the writings of Coleman, Major 
Moor and Professor Wilson are the com¬ 
mon every day religions of the bulk of 
the Hindu populations. But the inter¬ 
nal beliefs of the w^orshippers have no 
such community, and their various tenets 
must be sought for under the history of 
their several sects. A saiva sect the Sat- 
nami profess' to adore the. true name, the 
one God, but they nevertheless recognize 
the whole hindu pantheon, and pay rever¬ 
ence to what they consider manifestations 
of his nature visible in the avatars, parti¬ 
cularly Rama and Krishna. The Saud or 
Sadh, on the other hand, utterly reject all 
kinds of idolatry, are pure deists with a 
simple worship. Between these Unitarian 
seots and such as adore every deity, there 
is the utmost diversity of theory and prac¬ 
tice. The fusing of their creeds, doctrines 
and customs is continually going on. Major 
Moor tells of a mahomedun butcher at Poo- 
n% who occasionally supplied the residency 
with meat, being asked if he would kill 
a cidf^he started back with horror at the 
proposal, ojaculating a prayer to tie forgiven 
for having even heard it. Many mahome- 
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dans of India borrow from th^MhduiB cere¬ 
monies that are celebrated with festivity. 
They take an active part in the ^ihbOls Cf 
the Huli, and even solicit the faVotirs of the 
Indian Flatus at the Diwali. Many hindus 
on the other hand join in the festival of the 
moharam. The bridal procession of the 
mahomedans, on the fourtii day, with all the 
sports and gambols of the Chaut*hi, is evi¬ 
dently copied from the similar custom of the 
hindus. The mahomedans have adopted the 
premature marriage of infants, and hindpcT 
largely imitate the mahomedan seclusion 
of their wives. (Oolehroke^ As. Res.^ Vol. 
VII, p. 307.*) A mahomedan is forbidden to 
eat meat which has not been killed by one 
of the faithful; who is directed to ‘ halal,* 
or sanctify, the animal by turning its face 
toward Mecca, and while the blood is eject¬ 
ed, to repeat their creed, or profession of 
faith—“There is no deity but God, and 
Mahoramed is the prophet of God,—or a 
short prayer. Many mahrattas, and other 
hindus, pleased with the ceremony, bring 
their sheep, fowls, &c., to mahomedans to be 
made ‘ halal,* and then eat them with in¬ 
creased satisfaction. Junctions of any sort, 
especially of waters, are held sacred by 
hindus, and above all, the union of the sacred 
rivers, Ganga and Yamuna or Jumna near 
Allahabad: the latter river having previously 
received the SaraswatibelowDelhi, so that, in 
fact, all three do unite at this famed sangam 
or confluence. But the hindu poet, feigns a 
subterrarie flow of the Saraswasti, and a mys¬ 
tical union at the sacred point, where bath¬ 
ing is deemed peculiarly efficacious, and 
where zealots are persuaded that suicide is of 
a most meritorious description. Major Moor, 
once saw, (p. 429) at Poona, a well modelled 
group iu clay, wnere Rad’ha^s locks, tripar- , 
tite, were plaited into the mystical Triveui 
by the amorous Krishna, who sat raptu¬ 
rously admiring the work of, and in, his 
hands. The Triveni or three plaited locks, 
is, in hindu mythology, the mystical union of 
these three sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jum¬ 
na and Saras wati, severally the consorts, or 
energies, of the three great powers; and a • 
female triad, similar to that of the trimurti or 
male powers. Coleman also, says (pp. 394, 
398) that the Triveni, or three plaited locks, 
is allegorical of the holy rivers Gunga (or 
Ganges), Yamuna (or Jumna) which join 
near Allahabad, and the Saraswati, which 
is also supposed to join the other two under 
ground. A person dying near the imagined 
confluence of the three streams, or eVen of 
those of the Gunga and Yamuna, attaint 
immediate beatitude, consequently self or 
self-permitted immolation, suttees, Ac., are 
meritorious on this peculiarly holy spot and 
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where the juncture occurs, at Allahabad, 
of the Jumna and Ganges multitudes of pil¬ 
grims annually resort to bathe. Numerous 
other rivers are, however, held sacrea by 
the hindus, viz., the Godaveri, the Sindhu 
or Indus the Krishna or Kistua aiid the 
Brahmaputra. 

The hindus have reverence for the impres¬ 
sions of feet. On the top of Adam’s peak, in 
Ceylon is a natural hollow artificially en- 
largedi said to be the impression of a foot, of 
Budda^ha called however by the hindus, Sri- 
pada, or Sripad, meaning the divine footstep, i 
Vishnu having, they say, alighted on that 
spot—in his Avatara of Rama, although 
lioraedans ^Aud Christians hav^e also claimed 
that foot-mark as of their religious relics. 
Hindus make pilgrimages to the Sripad, in 
Ceylou and in other places, where similar 
proofs of an avatar or descent have been 
discovered. 

The Mahrattas, make images in honour 
of deceased ancestors, and of their guru, 
or spiritual instructors: but brahmans are 
said to discourage this idolatrous pro¬ 
pensity. These Lares, or Penates, or Le- 
mures, for the household gods of the hin¬ 
dus partake of the characters assigned by 
the European heathens of old to tliose dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of departed spirits, are 
easily confounded with the variety of forms 
in which Bhairava appears, Nat and Vira 
(‘ nat’ha,’ lord, ‘ vira,’ brave), are epithets 
that Major Moor heard brahmans apply to 
such domestic images, whicli others have 
called of Bhairava; while, to many other 
images in use they seem altogether at a 
loss what epithet to apply. 

Devil and Spirit worship .—It would lead 
into too great detail to attempt a notice of 
the multitudinous religious customs of the 
hindus, but the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, has so well 
described the extravagant Devil or Demon 
worship of the Shanar race in the south of 
India, that it may here well find a place in 
illustration of the varieties of forms in which, 
what is supposed in Europe to be called 
hinduism, appears. He tells us that every 
liindu work containing allusions to Native 
life, and the dictionaries of all the hindu 
tongues, prove the general prevalence of a 
belief in the existence of malicious or mis¬ 
chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions 
and possessions, and in the power of exor¬ 
cisms. But the Shanar race systematically 
worship the demeths in which they believe. 
Their devil temples are called “ Pe-’Koil.” 
Some of them, especially those erected to 
* the sanguinary form of Kali, are small 
mean tomb-like-buildings with an image at 
the further end *of the cloister. But the 
majority of the devil-temples are of a still 
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more primitive construption. A heap of earth 
Vaispd into a pyramidal shape and adpxT^ed 
with streaks of white-w&h, sometimes alter¬ 
nating with red ochre, constitutes, in the ma¬ 
jority of cases, both the temple and the de¬ 
mon’s image; and a smaller heap in front of 
the temple with a flat surface forms the 
altar. In such cases a large conspicuous 
tree—at amarind,—an umbrella tree, or even 
a palmyra whose leaves have never been cut 
or trimmed—will generally be observed in 
the vicinity. This tree is supposed to be 
the devil’s ordinary dwelling place, from 
which he snuffs the odour of the sacriiioia.1 
blood and descends unseen to join in the 
feast. The devil pyramid is sometimes built 
of brick and stuccoed over; and when thus 
built of coherent materials it rises into 
something of tlie shape of an obelisk. The 
angles of the pyramid are made to corres¬ 
pond with the cardinal points. Its height 
rarely exceeds eight feet and is generally 
; less than five. This pyramidal obelisk is a 
distinguishing characteristic of devil- wqi’- 
ship, aiid appears to have no compartment 
in brailmanism or any other iwi in India. 
Dr. Caldwell, often wished to discover what 
was supposed to be signified by this pecu¬ 
liar style of imago ; but never met with any 
one who could give him any information. 
Sometimes the worshippers go to the 
expense of building walls and a roof for. the 
permanent accommodation of their demon, 
with a porch for the musicians. The devil 
in this c^lse being of brahmiuical lineage, 
they generally erect an image to his honor, 
in imitation of their brahminical neigh¬ 
bours. Such images generally accord with 
those monstrous figures with which all over 
India orthodox hindus depict the enemies.' 
of their gods, or the ten'ific forma of Siva 
or Durga. They are generally made of 
earthen-ware, painted white to look horri¬ 
ble in hindu eyes ; with numerous upraised 
hands and instruments of torture and death 
in each, and the representation of infants 
crushed between their teeth; or with buf¬ 
falo-heads and huge spiked clubs. In 
evei’y such case the artist borrowe^his reali¬ 
zation of the fiend’s character frejM images 
invented and patronized the brahmens 
themselves. In the worship of the abori¬ 
ginal Shanar devils, the pyram14 meptione4. 
is the nearest approach to an image wbicli 
Dr. Caldwell observed. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark that every word which denotes an 
image is of Sanscrit origin, and ^ such 
must have been introduced from the brah¬ 
mans. Two particulars connected 
devil-worship, are essential featimes of the 
system, namely, deyil-dancing and the of¬ 
fering of bloody sacrifices. This demono- 
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ItttrOTis (Sveed is found in all the hiVl-regions, 
and amongfit all the semi-civilized or mi¬ 
gratory tribes who have not yet been en¬ 
slaved by the higher castes and completely 
subjected to brahmarnsini, and prevails 
more or less throughout India espeoially as 
allied" with the worship.of the female powers 
of Siva, and in its most primitive shape, it 
Still fornts the creed of the greater part of 
Tinuevelly and Travancore. And though 
brahmans despise both devils and fclieir wor¬ 
ship, as also the worship ot* the village 
gods called ATYiman, in times of calamity, 
the brahmans do not hesitate to worship 
the Amman and even make offer in gs to 
demons, though by stealth through tlie 
medium of other persons. Emigrants from 
the Telugu country, who form a considera¬ 
ble portion of the popuhiti<m in some parts 
of Tinuevelly, have generally become wor¬ 
shippers of devils. Blit tlie system more 
usually followed by this class is the worship 
of the satellites of the brahminical deities, 
or that of the female energies. Such de¬ 
vils, in the proper sense of the term, as 
they are found to wor*ship, are of Tamil 
origin, as their names denote, and were pro¬ 
bably worshipped at first from a wish to 
conciliate the gods of the soil. The origin 
of the Shanar demoiiolatry lies in the un¬ 
known depths of antiquity, an antiquity 
apparently equal to that of the worship of 
the elements or the heavenly bodies. If the 
allusions contained in the Vedas to the 
victories gained by the elementary deities 
over hostile fiends be considered mythic 
representation of historical facts, the wor¬ 
ship of devils would seem to have been an¬ 
terior to the Vedic system itself. Of ele¬ 
mentary worship there is no trace whatever 
in the history, language, or usages of any 
portion of the Tamil people. The emigra 
tiou of the brahmans to Peninsular India 
appears, consequently, to have been subse¬ 
quent to the first great change in their 
religious system. The religion they in¬ 
troduced was probably a rudimental form 
of saivaism, with a tendency to the mys¬ 
tical and mythological system of the Pura- 
nas. There is not the least reason to 
suppose that the Vedic or elementary sys¬ 
tem was ever known in the Tamil country 
either as an indigenous religion, or as intro¬ 
duced by the brahmans. The brahmans 
were doubtless the civilizers of the Tamil 
people ; and the traditional leader of their 
migration, Agastya, is said to have reduced 
the language to order and to have 

given it a Grammar, yet not one of the old 
Tatnil^xatnes of the elements, the heavenly 
hodxeBf or the operations of nature is *mas- 
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cuHne or feminine, as they are ih Sanscrit, 
in accordance with the elementary doctrines 
of the Vedas; and there is hot the least 
trace of the elements, or powers * nature^ 
having at any time been considered as per¬ 
sonal intelligences. The inventors of both 
the Vedic and the clemonolafcrous systems 
seem to have been equally destitute of moral 
sentiments. Each adored power not good¬ 
ness, operations not virtues ; but whilst the 
former deified tlie operations of nature, the 
latter demonized the powers of heaven. It 
appear.^ very improbable that dernonolatry 
originated in any form of brahmanism, 
though it may he true that from time to 
time, especially afrer the lapse of elementary 
worship into mysticism and of hero worship 
into terrorism, a few brahminical ideas have 
been added to the dernonolatry of the Shanar 
race and a few of the demons who were for¬ 
merly independeiit may have been taken into 
the service of the petty divinities ; there are 
traces amongst them of a vague traditionary 
belief in the existence of a god: but the 
term in use also signifies ruler or lord, and 
they ascribe to him the punishments which 
overtake the wicked; monstrous births 
i and prodigies, and on the death of a child 
they abuse him for his want of mercy and 
blindness in slaying the infant. Hence, it 
may bo inferred that they regard the ruler 
or lord as the author of life. Their literature 
is either of bralirninical origin or it is con¬ 
fined to the recital of the praises of demons, 
the power of incantations and the virtues of 
medicines. They nominally acknowledge as 
deities some of the brahminical mytholo- 
: gies : but they know only their names and 
a few popular myths or deified heroes. Dr. 
Caldwell, with one exception, has not dis¬ 
covered tlie least vestige of their acquain¬ 
tance with the pantheistic notion, so popular 
with Tamil poets, that Goc&ia an all per- 
' vading essence without qualities or acts, 
Notwith.standing their traditional use of the 
name of one god, practically the Shanar race 
are destitute of the belief in God’s existence, 
and their only real faith is in dernonolatry. 
They do not appear to believe in any future 
state or any state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments. When a person has died a sudden, 
untirnel}’' or violent death, especially if in 
his life time he had been remarkable for 
crimes or a violent temper, his spirit is sup¬ 
posed to haunt the place where his body lies, 
or wanders to and fro in the neighhourhodS, 
as a newly born demon, an aerification and 
amplification of the bad features of the de¬ 
ceased persons character, a goblin which with 
the acquisition of super human power, has ac¬ 
quired superrhuman malignity. A few of the 
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iSbtoar raccj ho wever^ imitate thebrahmioical 
practice of ceremonies for the dead 5 and 
Biinilarly a few are belie7er8 in the metemp- 
iychosis. ' The brahminical deities that have 
obtained a place in their esteem are honored 
merely with a passing bow and an annual 
festival. They attend the festival of Subra- 
manya, the second son of Siva, at Trichen- 
door, and Shasta, the Hari-haraputra of the 
brahman, and the guardian of boundaries 
and protector of paddy fields, is worshipped 
to a considerable extent in his official rela- 
tions» Bat it is demons, devils or fiends, of 
unmixed malignity, spirits of a jealous, 
vratchfal and vindictive temper that they 
worship with earnestness and assiduity as 
the worship of their every day life. It is 
that which governs their miijds, sways their 
wills, and influences their characters, and 
which they have recourse to in sickness and 
loss. A large portion of the devils are of 
purely Shanar or Tamil origin and are to¬ 
tally unconnected with brahmanism. A 
few of their demons are forms of Kali, or 
rather that of Amman, the earth goddess 
whom the people of Southern India who fol¬ 
low brahmanism, have consented to regard 
as Kali, and whose worship is performed by 
a particular class of sudra priests. Their 
devils were originally human beings who in 
their lives had made themselves objects 
of dread, or who met a violent or sudden 
death, and are therefore of both sexes 
of all ranks, and of native or foreign origin. 
But all of them are powerful, malicious 
and interfering; and all desirous of bloody 
Baorifices and frantic dances. The temples 
or images built to the honor of the different 
demons, also differ—as do also the insignia 
of the priests, who variously prefer for the 
Bacrifi.oe, a hog, a goat, or acock, and Pariar 
demons, invariably require ardent spirits. 
The majority of the demons are supposed to 
take their abode in trees. Some wander in 
uninhabited wastes, or seek shady retreats. 
Demons occasionally take up their abode in 
houses, and it often happens that a devil 
will take a fancy to dispossess the soul and 
inhabit the body of one of hiS votaries; in 
which case the personal consciousness of the 
possessed party ceases, and the screaming 
gestioulating, and pythouizing are supposed 
to be the demon’s acts. Every malady how¬ 
ever trivial is supposed by the more super¬ 
stitious to be inflicted by a devil, and a saori- 
fioe is neciessary for its removal 5 but the un¬ 
usual sevexity or continuance of any disease, 
or the appearance of symptoms which are 
not recorded in the physician’s shastra, are 
proofs of possOBsion of which no Shanai^ can 
entertain any doubt. The medical science 
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of so rnde a people not being vwy exteneW 
cases of unquestionable possesaion* as 

they think, of frequent occurrence. When 
a woman is heard to laugh and weep alter¬ 
nately, without any adequate cause, or shriek 
and look wild when no snake or wild beast 
can be perceived, a Shanar can only sup^w 
a devil to be the cause ot the mischief, The^ 
Native doctor, himself a Shanar, is sent for 
to give his advice. He brings his library 
with him, (he can’t read, bat it is all safe m 
liis memory,) —his “ complete science of me¬ 
dicine in one hundred stanzas, as revealed 
by the sage Agastya to his disciple Pulast- 
ya but in vain he recites his pp^jsoriptions^ 
in vain he coins bard words. As no des¬ 
cription of hysterical complaints is oontaiped 
in hifl authorities, what can he do but decide 
that a devil has taken possession of the 
woman, and recommend that a sacrifice be 
offered to him forthwith, with a cloth and a 
white fowl to the doctor ? Sometimes the 
possession takes the shape of a stroke of the 
sun, epilepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fright, 
mania, or the vertigo and stupor caused by 
an overflow of bile. But any ordinary 
disease, when it seems inonrable and the 
patient begins to waste away, is pronounced 
a possession. Sometimes the friends are 
not. desirous of expelling the evil spirit all at 
once, but send for music, get up a devil- 
dance, and call upon the dem«>n to prophesy. 
This is particularly the case when some 
member of the family ha.s long been sick, and 
they are anxious to know what is to^ be the 
re.sult of the sickness, and are wishing and 
waiting for a demon’s visit. If they desire 
to expel the devil, there is no lack of moving 
cerernofiies and powerful incantations, each 
of which has been tried and found success¬ 
ful innumerable times. If the devil should 
provo an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, his retreat may 
generally be hastened by the vigorous applir 
cation of a slipper or a broom to the should¬ 
ers of the possessed person, the operator 
taking care to use at the same time the most 
scurrilous lanyfuage he can think of. After 
a time tl^e demoniac loses his. downcast, 
sullen look. He begins to get angry and 
writhe about under the slippering; and at 
length cries, “I go, I go.” They then ask 
him his name, and why he came there. He 
tells them he is such and such a deVil Whom 
they have neglected ever so long and that 
he wants an offering : or he calls^ himself by 
the name of some deceased relation who as 
they now learn for the first time, has become 
a demon. So soon as the d^on consents 
to leave, the beating ceases ; and not nnfre- 
quently immediate preparations are taM% 
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for a flaerifioet as a oompensation to bis feel- demons, and able to protect bis wor^bippers 
ings for tbe ignominj of the exorcism. The from their assaults. The demonolaters seem to 
possessed person now awakes as from a sleep consider European Christians as secure from 
and appears to have no knowledge of any- danger. They suppose them even more than 
thing that has happened. a match for any of the poor black man’s gob- 

Native Christians sometimes become simi- lins. In consequence of this immunity, 
larly posj^ssed but the missionaries have whilst the servants and followers of a Baro- 
found the attacks always yield to Tartar peaii are exposed to many alarms, their mas- 
emetio. The demons are frequently con- ter neither sees nor Iichts any thing unusual, 
tented with indicting minor injuries* The When it is determined to offer a saorifioe to 
failure of rain *, a blight on the crops, acci- a devil, a person is appointed to act the part 
dents, diseases which be'fal cattle, losses in of priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor- 
trade are all considered instances of a de- ship of the bindu deities, whether supreme or 
mon’s malevolence. A people hear a strange subordinate, appropriated to a particular order 
noise at night and immediately they see a of men, but may be performed by any one 
devil making his escape in the shape of a who chooses. This priest is styled a “ devil- 
dog as large as a hyena, or a cat with eyes dancer.’* Usually one of the principal men 
like two lamps. In the dusk of the evening of the village officiates; but sometimes the 
devils have been observed in a burial or duty is voluntarily undertaken by some de¬ 
burning ground, assuming various shapes votee, male or female, who wishes to gain no- 
one after another as often as the eye of the toriety, or in whom the sight of the prepa* 
observer is turned away; and they have rations excites a sudden zeal. The officiate 
often been known at night to nde across ing priest, whoever he may happen to be, is 
the country on invisible horses, or glide over dressed for the occasion in the vestments 
marshy land in the shape of a wandering, and ornaments appropriate to the particular 
flickering light. In all their journeyings devil worshipped. The object in view in 
they move along without touching the donning tbe demon’s insignia is to strike 
ground: their elevation above the ground terror into the imagination of the beholders, 
being proportioned to their rank and import- But the party-coloured dress and grotesque 
ance. Dr. Caldwell has known a village ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling 
deserted and the people afraid even to re- j bells of the performer, bear so close a resemb¬ 
lance to the usual adjuncts of a pantomime 
that a European would find it dilflcult to 
look grave. The musical instruments, or 
rather the instruments of noise, chiefly used 
in the devil-dance are the tom-tom, or ordi¬ 
nary Indian drum, and the born ; with oc¬ 
casionally the addition of a clarionet when 
the pai ties can afford it. But the favorite 
instrument, because the noisiest,is that which 
is called tbe bow. A series of bells of various 
sizes is fastened to the frame of a- gigantic 
bow ; the strings are tightened so as to emit 
a musical note when struck; and the bow 
rests on a large empty brazen pot. The in¬ 
strument is played on by a plectrum, and 
several musicians join in tne performance. 
One strikes the stringofthe bow with the plec¬ 
trum, another produces the base by striking 
the brazen pot with bis hand, and the third 
keeps time and improves thc^ harmony by a 
pair of cymbals. As each musician kindles 
in his work and strives to outstrip his neigh¬ 
bour in the rapidity of bis flourishes, and tbe 
loudness of the tone with which he sings the 
aocompaniment, the result is a tumult of 
frightful sounds, such as may be supposed 
to delight even a demon’s ear. Whence 

, ^ _ preparations are completed and tbe deyil- 

dans.^ The god worshipped by the mahome- dance is about to commence, the music is at 
dans IS supposed to be more powerful than the first comparatively slow, and the dancer 

^1 


move tne materials of their houses, jn conse¬ 
quence of the terror caused by atones being 
thrown on their roofs, at night, by invisible 
hands. Demons more malicious still have 
sometimes been known under cover of the 
night to insert combustible materials under 
the eaves of thatched roofs. Even in the 
day time, about the close of the hot season, 
when the winds fail, they may often be seen 
careering along in the shape of a whirlwind, 
catching up and whisking about in their 
fierce play every dry stick and leaf that 
happens to lie in their path. In short, the 
demons do much evil, but no good. 
They often cause terror but never bestow 
benefits, or evince any affection for their 
votaries. They must be placated by sacrifice 
because they are so mischievous; but there 
is no use of supplicating their favour* If in 
any case the hope of obtaining a benefit may 
seem to be their votary’s motive in worship¬ 
ping them; further inquiry proves that it is 
underthe supposition that the demon’s malig- 
nity stands in the way of what would other- 
wise be obtained as a matter of course. Na. 
teves think that Europeans have no reason to 
fear from demons and a similar exception is 
fiometimes made in the case of the mahome. 
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impassive and sullen, and either he 
atands still, or moves about in gloomy silence, 
ijradnally, as the music becomes quicker and 
louder, his excitement begins to rise, Some* 
times to help him to work himself up into a 
frenzy lie uses medicated draughts, cuts and 
lacerates his ilesb. till the blood flows, lashes 
himself with a huge whip, presses a burning 
torch to his breast, drinks the blood which 
flows from his own wounds, or drinks the 
blood of the sacrifice, putting tlie thnmt of 
the decapitated goat to hia mouth. Then, as 
if he had acquired new life, he begins to 
brandish his stafi* of bells and dance with 
a quick but wild, unsteady step. Sud¬ 
denly the afiiatus descends. There is no 
mistaking that glare, or those frantic leap-s. 
He snorts, he stj*,res, he gyi’ates. The demon 
has now taken bodily possession of him ; 
and though lie retains the [lower of utter¬ 
ance and of motion, both are under the de¬ 
mon’s cniitrol, and }iis separate conscious¬ 
ness is in abeyance. The by-standers signa¬ 
lize the event by raising a long shout attend¬ 
ed with a peculiar vibratory noise, caused, 
by the motion of the baud and tongue, 
or the tongue alone. The devil dancer is now 
worshipped as a present deity, and every 
bystander • consults him respecting his 
disease, his wsuts, the wtdfaro of his 
absent relatives,, the otierings to be made for 
the accomplishment of his wishes, and, in 
fibort, everything for which superhuman 
knowledge is supposed to be available. As 
the devil dancer acts to aclmirat-ioii the part 
of a maniac, it requires some experience to 
enable a person to interpret his dubious or 
unmeaning replies—his muttered voice.s and 
uncouth gestures; but the wishes of the 
parties who consult him help them greatly 
to interpret his meaning. Sometimes the 
devil dance and the demoniacal clairvoyance 
are extemporized, especially where t.he mass 
of the people are peculiarly addicted to 
devil-worship, and perfectly familiar with 
the various stages of the process. In such 
cases, if a per.sou happen to feel the com¬ 
mencement of the shivering fit of an ague 
or the vertigo of a bilious headache, his un¬ 
tutored imagination teaches him to think 
himself possessed. He then sways his head 
from side, fixes his eyes into a stare, puts 
himself into a posture, and begins the maniac 
dance; and the by-standers run for flowers 
apd fruit for an pSering, or a cock or goat 
to sacrifice to his honor. The night is the 
time usually dieyqted to the orgies of devil- 
dancing, And as the number of devils wor¬ 
shipped is in some districts equal to the 
number of the worshippers, and os eyery act 
of worship is accompanied with tfep mono- 
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tonous din of drama and the Jbray of boras, 
the stillness of the night, especially during 
the prevalence of cholera or any ether epi¬ 
demic disease, is frequently broken by 
a dismal uproar, more painful to hear on ac^ 
count of the associations connected with it, 
than on account of its unpleasant effect on 
the ear and nerves.”— Dr. Caldwell. 

IJaiUf life of hindus .—Having sketch¬ 
ed the origin of the various rites now forming 
the religion called hindoo, and the differences 
in the forms of idol worshipping which are to 
be found it may be interesting to conduct on© 
of this faith from the cradle to the grave. 

Childhood. —I'he ceremonials observed on 
the birth of children, at the commencement 
of their education, on investiture with the 
sacred thread, communication of a gayatri, 
or initiatory sentence, in their marriage 
ceremonies and those adhered to on the oc¬ 
currences of a death in a family, have now a 
general resemblance among, or are more or 
less imitated by, all castes, classes and ranks. 
On the birth of a brahman child, the cere¬ 
mony called “ Putrotsavam” is performed 
and on this occasion, tlie father presents 
sugar and sugar candy to relatives and 
friends. On the JIth day, the mother is 
anointed with the oil of the oriental sesa- 
nium. 'This practice of anointing with oil, 
is wholly Cuntiiied to the Hindu community, 
the malunnedans whether of India or West¬ 
ern Asia are not acquainted with it, and it 
may therefore be surmised that the Arab 
descendants of Ismail separated at an age 
when the ancestors of tlio Hebrew people had 
not adopted tlie rite. It is probable that the 
Hebrews learned the practice in lllgypt or 
from their Assyrian neighbours and that th© 
anointing of kings which European nations 
have adopted was handed down through the 
Old Testament. On the same day (11th) the 
“ Fimyahavachauam” or the purification rite 
for the mother and house is performed. It 
is then that the child receives its name,—• 
that of some one of its grand, or great grand 
parents,—by the father writing it three 
times, with a golden ring, in unbusked rice, 
spread on a plate. This naming is called 
“ Namakaranam”, and is followed by the 
guests bestowing ble.ssing3 on the'youug 
one, as they scatter rice, coloured with tur¬ 
meric, over it and the mother who are seated 
in the midst of the assembly. The father 
then distributes money to the poor, and en¬ 
tertains relatives and friends. On this night, 
for the first time, the child is pht into the 
cradle by the female guests, some of whom 
sing religious songs while others rock the 
little one, and at th© close, the assembly are 
dismissed after being presented with betel- 
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nnt, plaiutains and boiled pigeon pea, Ca- i 
jatiua Indicne. The birth of a girl is less a 
soarce of rejoicing because of that part of 
the hindu creed which lays down that pai’ents ; 
and other ancestors attain Swarga-locum 
or Indra’s heaven, through a son’s efforts. 
Each new moon, as also on the occurrence of 
an eclipse, either of the sun or moon, also, 
at the summer and winter solstices, their 
utrayanam” and “ datchanayanam” every 
caste hindu, whether braliman, chetria, 
vaieia or sudra, offers the “ Tharpanam” or 
water sacrifice, in the names of his deceased 
father, grand-fathers, great grand fathers, 
and their wives, seeds of tlie oriental sesa- 
mum being mixed with the water. It is as a 
means of continuing this ceremony, that hin- 
dus long to have a son born to them as, in 
their creed, it is tanglit tliatthe manes of 
ancestors are gratified by tlie “ Tharpauam.” 
At five months of age, tlie ceremony called 
“ Choulam” occurs, and the lobes of the ears 
are pierced with a small thin gold ring. 
When six months old, ‘‘Anaprasanam” or 
giving rice for the first time, is a social and 
sacred rite, at which, as also at “ Choula,” 
relatives and friends are entertained. The 
first occurrence of the birth day is celebrat- 1 
ed. The child is anointed and decorated ' 
with jewels; relatives and friends are enter¬ 
tained and in the evening the child is car¬ 
ried to a temple and presented to the deity 
of their sect, As the second anniversary 
draws near, or about that time, the boy’s 
head is shaved on a propitious day, which 
affords another opportunity for feasting ! 
friends. When five years old, the father 
fixes on an auspicious day and entrusts his 
son to a teacher. The instructor writes the 
alphabet or rather engraves it with an iron 
style, sometimes set in silver or gold, on a 
leaf of the palmyra tree, which is then co¬ 
loured with turmeric. The leaf is placed on 
unhusked rice spread over the floor, and the 
teacher, whatever the sect or caste of the 
pupil bo, invokes the god “ Vigneswara” to 
smooth the difficulties in the way of the 
child’s studies. Then, holding the boy’s 
fore-finger, he thrice traces with it the forms 
of the vowels in the rice, teaching the boy 
their sounds. The pedagogue is presented 
with a new cloth and some money, and dis¬ 
missed, after which relatives and friends are 
entertained. On the seventh or ninth year, 
the “ Upanayanam” is performed, on 
which occasion, the family priests ; ‘ Upa- 
d’hay-ya Sanscrit, Upa-dhialu, Telugu 
causes the boy to offer a burnt offer¬ 
ing “Homam” to the entire pantheon of 
g(^s, by pouring ghi ^ clarified butter* over 
the &e. He then invests the youth with 
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the zandiyam, the zonar of sftcfeJ cord, 
letfing it fall frorh over the left sbould'cir th 
the right side. He subseqfuefitly te^ache» 
tlie Gayatri to the boy, if he be of the brah- 
manical order, as also the morning,’noon tide, 
and evening prayers, the due attention to 
which is con.sidered suffiftient to remove all' 
sins committed during the day and night/ 
The Gayatri or Gayatri man brum of the brah- 
minical or priestly order, is never pronoun¬ 
ced aloud—and it is exceedingly rare that 
any brahman can be induced to divulge it. 
Its literal translation is “ Oin I earth, air,' 
heaven, Oni! Let us meditate on the su¬ 
preme splendour of the divine sun; may hO 
illuminate onr mind.s.” It is considered the 
most venerable text of the Vedas, and the 
common belief in and reverence for it, is 
the bond of union amongst the entire priestly 
order. With this ceremony, the boy is 
con.sidered to be born again and he fs of 
the Pnnar Janma or twice born. Tliis is 
the spiritual birth of the hindu or his rege¬ 
neration, for, until this time, the uninitiated 
youth though of the brahrainical class, is 
only, so far as his right to perform religious 
ceremonies is concerned, regarded in the 
light of a Budva. If the youth who has 
now been initiated into the mysteries of the 
brahminical order, be set apart for the saicer- 
dotal office of the priesthood, he is further 
marked on the muscular part of both arms, 
by being branded vVitli the sanku or chankand 
the cliakram or disc of Vishnu. This is called 
the chakrankitam.” From this time, how¬ 
ever, he is ranked as a bramhachari, or of the 
order of bachelors, for he has now entered 
on his religious life, the whole of the days 
of a spiritual brahman being apportioned into 
four religious stages, viz; that of the Bram- 
h a chary am or bachelor-hood; Grahastas- 
ramam or the married state : Vanaprastani, 
the living in solitude with his family ; and 
Saimyasam or the abandonment of all world¬ 
ly matters. A bachelor’s dress differs from 
that of a married man in so far as be does 
not wear the dhoti, but only a wrapper 
round the lower part of the body : he is pro¬ 
hibited from eating betel, and continence is 
enjoined. Among other hindu castes, the 
bram’hachari ceremony, is performed at 
any time prior to the celebration of mai’ri- 
age, but their gayatri is from the Puranas, 
not the Vedas. 

Marriage .—There is no time fixed for 
the marriage of sons. It is performed at 
any time from infancy, as the parents may 
please. But amongst the pnestly and mer¬ 
cantile orders, the brahmans and vaisia, as ? 
also among the goldsmiths, girls must 
married before they attain puberty. The 
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bm would be, as if 

gnilty of raarder if they allowed a girl to 
grow up befoie being married. And in 
sont.bem India they, as also the goldsmith 
tribe or race or caste, regard such an occur¬ 
rence with so great hoiTor that they consider 
it would be incumbent on them, if it hap¬ 
pened, but which is invariably guarded 
against, for all the family to drown them¬ 
selves. At length, the marriage time comes. 
Children have no voice in the matter of 
tbeir marriage. When parents are desirous 
of having their sons married, they institute 
inquiries amongst their relatives or friends 
not of their own ‘ gotram ’ or tribe. They 
visit her parents in a propitious hour, and 
request their daughter in marriage for their 
son. The parents of the girl make inqui¬ 
ries as to the chara^jter of the boy, and, if 
satisfied, they promise their daughter for 
him.« It is not customary for a girls* pa- 
rents to go seeking for a husband for their 
daughter. When so far arranged, if the 
girls’ parents be poor, they may perhaps 
stipulate that jewels and money shall be 
presented to their daughter, at the marrisge 
time, But this practice which is a rem¬ 
nant of the ancient custom of purchasing a 
wife, is gradually dying out with all but the 
humbler peofde. Now a days, a rich bindn 
would disdain to receive money from the 
pairents of their son-in-law, for giving their 
daughter to him, and many tribes, for India 
contoins the descendants of numerous dis¬ 
tinct races, repel with disdain any insinua¬ 
tion of their readiness to sell their daugh¬ 
ters. Indeed son’s-in-law do now, occa¬ 
sionally, receive some dower of money or 
property with their brides. But the former 
practice of disposal of their female children, 
is clearly marked in their marriage law, in 
which a girl who quits her father’s bouse 
for her husband, in another family, ceases 
to be an heir of her own parents, though 
she acquires rights in the property of her 
new home. 

When all the preliminary arrangements 
are settled, a day is fixed for the perform¬ 
ance of the marriage: preparations are 
made by the father of the girl, who invites 
relatives and friends to be present on the 
occasion, the invitations being usually com¬ 
municated verbally, but sometimes by let¬ 
ter. On the day preceding that of the mar- 
riage, by the “ Snat’haka Varattam,” the 
youth is relieved of his bachelor-hood, the 
ceremony on this occasion consisting in the 
Homa or fire sacrifioe and giving of charity. 
On the marriage eve, the budegroom ac¬ 
companied by his parents, relatives and 
firiends, goes in pr^ession to the bride’s 


house, and presents her with a new doth uf 
some value ; with the jewels that inay ha^e 
been before agreed on $ betel nut is handed 
to the guests, and friends and idationa are 
entertained. The poor brahmans, too, are 
remembered on the occasion, the money 
gifts to whom are called Datcbana. The 
wedding day at length arrives, but with 
emotions very different from those of the 
principal actors in ancient hindu times, for 
now-a-days, both bride and bridegroom are 
usually quite infants—and if not both so, 
the bride with most tribes certainly is. 
Tribes of sudras, however, and a fair intel¬ 
lectual literary race called Kait, who claim 
their origin from a deified mortal called 
Chatr.goputr, also many of the Pariar tribes, 
allow their girls to grow up and remain in 
their fathers* house without any feeling of 
shame being associated with the practice. 
Aud the Vedas teach us, that in their times, 
virtuous maidens remained unmarried in 
their fathers’ house long after they bad 
grown up. On the wedding-day, the bride 
and bride-groom, are anointed with oil, 
(the Abhiangana s’nanam), are dressed in 
their best and decorated with jewels. The 
father of the bride has erected a temporary 
canopy in the court of his house, beneath 
which she is seated beside her groom, and 
the family priest commences the ceremony 
by causing them to make a burnt offering 
by the Homa sacrifice, of pouring ghee into 
the fire,—whilst the priest utters a man- 
tram. At the same instant, by the Nava- 
graha Aratanam, and Asht’ha dik palaka 
aratanam, a series of incantations, they bring 
Indra, Varuna, Agni, Yama, &c., from Sor- 
galogam and locate them in any casual 
article, in some part of the house. 

When seated, the girl is formally given to 
the husband (Kania-danam)literally spinster 
giving: a priest blesses some water in a 
small vessel, and the father of the girl taking 
this and his daughter’s right-hand places 
them together in the bridegroom’s right- 
hand, saying I do this that my father, grand¬ 
fathers, and great grand-fathers may attain 
(Sorga) heaven. The bridegroom then rising 
and standing before the bride, amidst the 
deafening din of tom-toms, ties round her 
neck the mangala sutl*am, a thread coloured 
with turmeric to which a golden jewel eallM 
Boitu or Tala is attached. Sandal wood pAste, 
perfume, and flowers are presented to ths 
guests,botel-nnt is offered to all relatives and 
friends and money presents are made. The 
married couple receive ‘ Asir^vadam' bexie^ 
dictions and congratulations from the Assem¬ 
bly, and as they prostrate ihemSelveS ai 
their pasrents feet, their parents bless them. 
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The prostrations are also occasionally made his wife in.their presence. This intense re¬ 
st the ftet of other near relatives who like- serve goes off greatly, as tl^ey grow older, 
wise bestow a blessing/ Amongst the brah- but in no instance, perhaps, does the hindn 
mans, the ceremoiiialH of the marriage are wife ever attain to the same freedom of 
continued for five sncceasive days, and for speech with her husband, as marks the in- 
three days, or one day, or seven "days, with tercourse with the yonng wife in a mahome- 
other castes. On the fiftli or last day the dan family, where they are sometimes marri- 
gods who were brought from Sorga into the j ed equally young, and where their innocent 
bride’s home and have been daily worshipped ! prattle is the very life of the household, 
there, are released. Four earthenware pots 1 At home, however long she be a wife, a hin- 
placed beneath the pandal or canopy arc [ dn woman never eats till her husband finishes 
filled with rice highly coloured with turmeric | his me*al, she rises and stands in a reSpect- 
and a Brahman sitting near, by motions from ful attitude if her husband or his parents or 
his hands, affects to feed the located gods brothei*s enter the house, and at all times 
(Navediam) and then release them. Thisi.s addresses them in a low tone of voice and 
the Naka balli, or offering of victims, to the speaksslowly. And so long as the husband’s 
gods of Sorga-locnm. And now the parents »nothei% or his sister is the head of the house, 
of the newly married couple, as also relative.s j the husband communicates his wishes as to 
and friends, interchange presents and make I what he wants hi.s wife to do, not to her di¬ 
gifts to the young people. Jii the evening * rectly, but through his mother or sifter, 
of that day, the bridegroom takes his wife Abroad from home, the hindu husband and 
home, d'his is done in procession, in whi<!h wife may at «all times be seen walking along 
parents and relations join, and is treated as ! the roa-ds, but the wife never presumes to 
a religions ceremony called “ Grabaprave- ^ walk at the side of her partner. She isal- 
sam” or house entering, immediately after i ways a pace or so behind and a little at the 
which the bride and bridegroom are seated in ! side. If they be out on matters of business, 
the middle of the ffbor, the father of the girl j the wife continues all along the road, to 
presents them with new clotlies, and the re- : prompt her husband as to what be is to say, 
lations and friends are feasted. After re-' or do, but the instant that the place of busi- 
mainiug three dnys in her husband’s home, ; ness is reached, she falls off to a distance 
the girl is taken back to the Iioiise of her ' and never presumes to take any part in the 
parents with whom she lives, making only j discus.sion. In a poor family, the wife, as in 
occasional visits tt) her husband’s residence, | all countries, has to perform the entire domes- 
until puberty. On this event, her father tic duties of the household, but with richer 
sends word to her liusband who presents people who keep .servants, the wife’s labours 
gifts to tlie bearer the happy tidings, fixes are restricted to superintendence, attention 
on an auspicious day to bring his wife home to her children, sewing and other female ac- 
aud intimates the date to his fotlier-iu-law. quireraents. They are in this social respect 
The latter prepares a cot orbed, candlestick, much in the position that Europe was a few 
cooking utensils, chairs, boxes and other liundred years ago. But there is this dif- 
household fittingvS, also buys new clothes for ference, that scarcely a hindu wife is able to 
his daughter, whom they convey to her bus- read or write or even permitted to learn, 
band’s house for good, and an entertainment Lately, in the presidency towns, a few female 
i.s given to all relatives and friends. Her schools have been established by the better 
parents remain in the house wdth their educated liindus, who are desirous that the 
laughter and son-in-law, for two or three next generation shall receive educated part- 
days,.and before taking leave of them tliey ! ners in their homes. But in all India, out 
give them some'advice for tlieir guidance. i of a popnlation of nearly one hundred milli- 
Married life. —From this time, the young j ons of hindus, there were not, perhaps, iju 
wdfe lives with her husband, in subser- 1 i860, three thousand girls, of the higher 
vience to her mother-in-law, or sister-iu- | hindu enstes, under tuition. The younger 
law, whichever bo the head woman in her men are avei'se to the continuance of the 
new home. As a young thing, she cannot intense restraint hitherto imposed on their' 
have mtioh to say ; but her little ways and homes and are breaking through it, but 
tiny talk at*e at an end, and it is even, on these are almost solitary exceptions i.o the 
many occasions, considered highly indecor- va.st mass. Brahman girls are forbidden to 
-ous for her to speak at all. She cannot be educated at all, and those who urge odu- 
speak to her husband in the presence of his | cation on them are opposed by the women 
father or mother or other people, and themselves who will exclaim what! would 
partly from ^sliame-facedness, partly from 1 you make us as dancing, girls! the' 
fear of them, her husband rarely speaks to I educational efforts having only hitherto beeii 
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|[iyecfced to such unfortunate eistovs, from tlic 
^r, and it is shared with piany men of the 
Hindus and mahomedans, that education may 
tempt, by giving facilities, to vice. In this, 
they evidence a great ignorance of human 
nature, a more enlarged knowledge of which 
would convince them that only the training 
of the moral faculties can uproot vice whicli, 
where the evil desire 'prevjiils, no restric- 
iions can restrain. Tlie utmost that a brah¬ 
man woman learns are the songs and hymns 
sung by women in their own houses, during 
marriages and other festivals. The liindn 
wife, bred from her childhood in the strictest 
seclusion; consigned at an early age to the 
care of a husband of whom she can have pre¬ 
viously known little or nothing, and wlio is | 
often as dependent upon others as herself— ; 
she leads a life of mysterious quietude, i 
varied only by the rites of religion and the j 
ordiiiary events of the family. Of the world 
around hpr she knows nothing. All lier 
thoughts and feelings, joys and sorrows, 
desires and affections, are imprisoned witliin 
the little circle of her own household. Her 
mental faculties are either altogether undeve¬ 
loped, or wasted upon toys, ornaments, idle 
tales, family gossip, or similar frivolities. 
Her moi'al powers too are overlaid by super- 
stitiop and prejudice. Yet tliese ladies are 
the mothers of the rising general ion who are 
acquiring a language and the literature of 
Europeand fondly imagining thatits members 
are as capable of exercising the rights of self j 
government and self control as those who 
have sprung from the free and independent j 
women of the western world, wliose inotliors 
in the warlike ages, took part in tlie coun¬ 
cils of their nations and accompanied their 
warriors to the field. Hindu wives are only 
allowed to speak to their nearest relations, 
fathers, brothers, <fcc. and are never trusted 
from homa alone. Married women, wlieu at | 
the daily bath, smear their bodies with tur¬ 
meric, and place on their foreheads the 
round mark with the red colouring matter 
from the turmeric? and like many other 
orientals paint: their eye-lashes with lamp 
black. Married women also wear a boddice. 
Though the sbasfras permit tlie hindn widow 
to re-marry, custom wliich is more rigorous 
forbids it, and, once widows, they ever after 
remain single. 

Death and future state .—When a hindn 
-dies, there is the usual tokens of grief amongst 
relatives; but women, evinca their emotion 
with great demonstrations and noise, proclaim¬ 
ing aloud the good qualit ies of the deceased as , 
they beat their breasts and mouths. The death 
wail is hear^ far distant, and oqc^ heard is 
never forgotten, ReWves, and friends, on I 
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learning the melancholy tidings gp the 
bouse of mouriiingto condole with the.bereav- 
ed family and the women join in the 
wail, which rises loud above, all the other 
! sounds of the busy world around. As death 
i is drawing near, however, the attendants 
! after purifying the house with cow-dung,per- 
! form the «Tiva Praias-chittam, by laving the 
’ dying imjn’sbody with water, placing in his 
mouth or causing him to drink a little milk, 

; buttermilk, honey, treacle and plantains 
! (pan(diakavia)andthenreleasiiigacuw. Such 
an ordeal few men in weak health could with- 
stfind, and it may not bo doubted that it is 
never performed without hastening the fatal 
event, for the attendants force the five things 
into the dying man’s mouth. After demise 
the corpse is washed and dressed. The fa¬ 
mily priest pronounces certain mantrams of 
purification over it, for every household has 
its own brahman teacher. It is borne on a 
bier to the burning ground, by four men, 
and followed by relativ^os and friends, both 
men and women. A large heap of firewood 
and dried cowdung cakes, has been already 
gnrbored together there, whicli are stacked 
up over the remains and l.he son sets the pile 
on fire. It is tlieir belief that as death parts 
the soul from the body, tlio irod of Justice, 
Yama. sends two angels with an invisible 
form to receive into it tlie Hitting spirit and 
convey it to Yama-locum, his hall of justice, 
to be tried there and awarded its sentenoe of 
future punishment or reward. The secre¬ 
tary, Chitrognpta, records ili(‘ decree, and 
the disembodied spirit takes up its abode in 
Sorga, or in Narika, or re*vi^it.s earth to be 
re-born and afforded another opportuuity of 
gaming release from mortality. The day 
following the demise and incremation, they 
re-visit the spot. Tliey pour milk or water, 
or milk and water over the ashes and make 
au olfering of rice, to the Prela, the departed 
soul. On the second, third or fifth day, the 
son selects auy small black stone or three 
blackstones which he places against a pipal 
tree, Fiens religiosa, on the bank of a pond or 
tank. Tliis represents the deceased, or rather 
his Preta is supposed to be located in the stone 
and wlierc three stones are used, those also 
of his grandfather or great grandfather, and 
i each day the son offers to the stone or stones 
a water sacrifice to quench the thirst of the 
departed. He also cooks rice tliej’e, and 
offers it to a crow to satisfy the hunger of 
the deceased ; he continues this every morn- 
I iug till the tenth day; because it is the 
j liinda belief tluit the soul of the departed 
hovers about the hpuse for ten pr ivyptye 
days, and then takes up thj^fc future 
tion which, according to their view pi the 
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triJuastmjBrMtidtt of souls, may be its lot. On j 
■ the tenth day, the stone is thrown into the | 
Water. The object of all this, is tlioir belief j 
that the* shade of the departed is occupying | 
fire separateVbeings and places, one des- | 
conds upon his son, a second rests,on [ 
the place of incremation, a third iti the 
house he has left, a fourth in the stones | 
that are raised to re|hescnt him, and ■ 
the fifth in the crow to whicli the food is ' 
thrown. And if the crow refuse fhe food, i 
the beholders deem it an angury of the ill) 
life of the departed, or that some object of. 
his life remained ineoinpleu*. If the deceas- ; 
ed was a married man, the “ Mnngala sntram” I 
or Sacred thread, which was tied round tiie | 
neck of his bride ou the wedding day, is now i 
broken by other widows of the family. She I 
ceases to wear a boddice, or jewels, or flow¬ 
ers in her hair. She discontinues the use 
of turmeric when at the bath, tlie red mark 
is no longer placed on her forehead and in 
many cases the long black, tresses are re¬ 
moved, for some classes of brahman women 
have their head shaved. Fi'()m this time 
their lives are one contiiiued scene of misery. 
Restricted to tlie mean( 3 st of tlie household 
avocations, they are treated by their nearest 
relatives with eontuniely and neglect. I'heir 
very loneliness and bereavement, instead of 
being occasion for sympathy and endearment, 
only calls forth liarsli, often brutal, treat¬ 
ment. Their very condition is a term of abuse, 
and denied it on earth many a biiidii wudow 
seeks peace in tlie grave, for tltere the 
wicked cease fi*om troubling and there the 
weary be at rest. On the elevruith day, among 
brahmans, tlio son of the deceased selects 
two or three relatives or several bralimans 
to be in the place, or representatives, of 
his parent, d’hoy are anointed with the 
oil of the oriental sesamnm. The son 
presents them with tlowers, the sandal 
perfume and new cloibs, and tbenenlcr- 
tains them. Until they finish their meal, 
no member of the household is allowed 
to partake of food. So soon as they rise, 
however, a morsel of rice is thrown to the 
crows and the representatives of the deceas¬ 
ed are dismissed with betel-nut, new cloths, 
and presents of money, according to the sons 
means. All other relations present are then 
entertained. For one 3 'oar, from this time 
this becomes a monthly ceremonial on the 
day of the deceased’s demise. On the first 
a'nnivOVsary of deceased persons “ Samvat- 
sarikap?;’* a hinda, however poor, must^ 
with ttiuch display, perform the ceremonies 
whi6h are then required* This necessity is 
a' fTeattix to all of them, but where several 
deaths Ifave occurred in a family^ it is an 
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ip tolerable burthen, for the rttles of their 

faith conipcl their perfortnahceV an4if a per¬ 
son have not money of his own wi^h ^hioh 
; to perform this, he must beg for .it or bor- 
I row it for the purpose. The importance to 
I the deceased of the performance of this an¬ 
niversary rife, is considered very great, and 
j it is this which occasions the great desii’d to 
■ have a sou. If tlio family be what in law is 
i called a united bindu fiimily, the ceremO- 
I nial is conducted by the eldest son, but 
1 where they have separated, each son mn^t 
pei-form it sei>ai‘ately. For those who have 
no sons, the wu'dovv can perform it, and the 
widower husband can do tlie same for his 
wife. On tbe future anniversaries the Srad- 
ha only is performed. 

Village deities .—Amongst the bindu gods, 
of winch the various Vedas and the more re¬ 
cent Puranas make no mention, are the vil¬ 
lage deities. Every hamlet has its own 
object.of adoration, always supposed to be 
a goddess and the idol is generally a black 
stone or piece of wood. Amongst names 


given to it are 

Ai-Ankal-Anuna. 

Pemi-Amnia or gold 
7nother. 

Kani-am ma. 

Yegatal. 

j Mutialamnia or Pearl 
mother, 

I Tripura-Hundari or the 
i boautitul of three 
I cities 

; Paleri Amma or Periya- 
; amina or great goddess. 
I Osummma. 

Sellainma. 


ydlamma. 
Paduvettu Atnma. 
Tulukau Amma. 
Muttumai'i. 
Potearamma. 
Karikatta. 

Tan thoni amma. 

Dandumari. 

Mallamn\a. 

Chiiinamma. 

Aminarinamraa. 

Choundeswari. 

Vadivatta. 

Nagattamma. 


They are also called Ammfiu, (^masc.) and 
I Amma { fern.) is generally supposed to mOan 
' mother, but, the Ammim may also be the 
western word for the sun. The villagers believe 
that these goddesses protect them from sick¬ 
ness and losses, and that tlieir worship averts 
or remedies such. A pujali or pujari, 'a 
wovshippiiig priest, of the sudra caste, is 
appointed for her daily worship. He an¬ 
oints her daily and puts ashes on her bead,, 
really on tbe lop of the stone, for it is not an 
image being entirely without shape, a mere 
stone from the neighbouring brook or river. 
In a small pot, he cooks rice, which he collects 
from the Villagers in turn, presents it ta the 
idol and then takes it to his own home. Ho 
breaks a cocoanut in front of the idol, to 
which he offers it. But the one-half to. 
keeps for himself and gives the other to ihb 
fauiiltes from whom he collected th^ fruit* 
The villagers make vows to their goddew. to. 
offer up to her fowTs and sheep in sacrii<>^. 
if she will fulfill tlieir desires* Once a 
the villagers collect ihoney by luh^riptibzr 
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fmd oelobrate a feast in honor of their god- 
dnriiig which sheep and fowls are large¬ 
ly sacrificed. The sndra hindus and the 
entire servile tribes in the south of India, 
have the fullest faith in their respective vil- 
lage goddesses. When they or their children 
are overtaken bv sickness, they seek the 
idol, and consult tlie pujari,who sings songs, 
affects to hear the Amman’s voice, and then 
announces to the worshipper the offering that 
must be presented. If cholera break out it 
is not unusual for some neighbouring village 
deity suddenly to rise into great importance 
and the sacrificial rite is then almost unceas¬ 
ingly performed. The hindus too have 
even personified this pestilence intp a god¬ 
dess whom they have named Maha Kali, and 
believe that if they neglect her worship sl»e 
destroys them by tlie disease. Indeed gods 
are still in process of establishment and small 
pox and cholera, have thus been personified, 
Maha-Kali of Ujjaiu being the goddess of 
cholera and Mari-Amman of the 'I'amiis is a 
small pox deity. When a person is attacked 
with small pox, they believe that the goddess 
has taken possession of the sick man. They 
entertain a great dread of this goddess. 
While in the house, the sexes remain apart 
until recovery and until the sick has been 
purified by ablution. They place the leaves 
of the margosa tree besides the sick person, 
because the goddess is supposed to delight 
in this tree. They.give cooling food hut 
employ neither internal nor external reme¬ 
dies, in reverence for the deity. The wonie!i 
of the household, offer rice flour mixed with 
jagri or coarse sugar and black gram (pairu, 
Tam. pesalu, Tel.) before the patituit in 
honor of the goddess, and afterwnrd.s distri¬ 
bute offerings to sudras and others. On 
the seventh day, t. e, what medical 
men call the 15th day, the invalid is bathed 
in cold water, and the whole body rubbed 
with a pasty mixture of leaves of the inar- 
gosa (melia and azadirachia) mixed with 
turmeric, and on the same day rice mixed 
with curds are distributed to sudras. If in the 
virulence of the disease an eye be lost, it is at¬ 
tributed to something having been done, dis¬ 
pleasing to the goddess. The goddess in¬ 
deed is supposed to appear in three forms as 
Tatta ammavaru or Chinnamavaru, i. e. 
small goddess or measles. Peddamavaru or 
great goddess or small pox, and Pairamma- 
varu or goddess of green gram, the two first 
of which are most feared. 

The cow. —Hindus regard the cow as sa¬ 
cred, Every morning, the hindu wife or 
xn^d servant spreads the floor with cowdung 
mixed with water, paitly as aholyduty* 
partly for cleanliness. I&e sprinttles the 
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urine of t^e cow over her hefy, au4 sprin¬ 
kles it about the house in purification, when 
anything has occurred to make it, in thei^ 
religion, unclean. Every morning on rising 
from bed, every hindu is enjoined to cast a 
glance on the objects mentioned in the fol¬ 
lowing 

Slokam. 

A (kapalani brindled) cow, a mirror, the 
sun, a rich man. a king, a priest, a giver of 
rice (in charity) and a chaste woman. It 
is not, however, the cow’s face, but its tail, 
on winch they cast tjjeir look, there being 
no merit in its face. Their faith regards 
the protecting of the cow as a iiighly mori- 
torioiis duty. When a hindu is dying, his 
relations give a cctw to a bi-ahmin, and re¬ 
peat the gift on the eleventh day after the 
demi.se. When a brahmin is married, the 
father of the bride always gives a cow, 
“ Surabhi,” to his son-in-law, along with 
other presents. Every Friday, the hindu 
wife waslies her cow. She smears its face 
witli turmeric and ornaments the. animals 
forehead with a round mark from the red 
powder prepared ft’om lime and turmeric. 
Some hindus call the cow Kama Denava, 
or Kama-dhenu, the servant of Indra; 
other bindns believe that the cow is 
Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity whom 
they thus propitiate by their worship. If 
they see any one beat a cow they will 
beseech him to desist. Those who do not 
posse.s8 a cow, will buy some grass 
and give it to that of tht*ir neighbour, 
and regard this as mcTitorious. Amongst 
the five deadly sins, is that of killing a eUw, 
the other four are killing a brahman, a preg¬ 
nant woman, a child, and killing one’s mo¬ 
ther. 

The bull is the vahan or vehicle of Siva 
and called nandi. In all to/nples of this gqd, 
may be seen the imago of this animal made of 
black stone kneeling before the I ingam and 
yoni, the symbols of Siva and Parvati. And, 
ill pictures, Siva is invariably represented 
riding on his vahan or vehicle, t bull. A 
bull, both in the Saiva and Vaishnava tem¬ 
ples, carries the kettle drums which are 
sounded for worship, three times daily,. 
When a cow or bull falls sick, hindus will 
vow that if the animal recover, ij> shall,be 
left in the temple; and every Friday, the 
brahmins employed in the services, of the 
temple when they lave Siva*s symbol and 
the nandi with milk, in the ceremony called 
Palu Abhishekam, the devoted bullocks are 
likewise thus washed. 
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Olariocd and laij kindut and fornii of wor^ 
The hiudas are olaKS^ as Vaidi* 
kam and, Laokalanx or liao-kikam^ clergy 
and laity. It is a common notion that the 
brahmins, of India are the priests of the 
hindus, but this is not correct. Even 
brahmins, though of the priestly or sacred 
oixier, are not all priests, the vast bulk of 
this class being employed in lay pursuits, as 
soldiers, merchants, lawyers, clerks, perhaps 
in every avocation of daily life except such as 
involve manual labour which in the south of 
India, is not known though they are agrioul- 
turists in northern India. Various sects of 
hind us have priests of the sudra caste, and 
the many Pariah races employ members of 
their particular tribe or race. Speaking in 
a general way it may be stated that where 
the people of India are followers of the Pu- 
ranas and Vedas, their prie.sta are invariably 
brahmins, but the exten.sive Lingait 
sect and the Jain, and all the sects or 
tribes who worship the village deitie.s^ or 
adhere to spirit or devil worship, select 
priests from their own classes. Also the 
korasallar, or artifteer tribes of sudras, all 
of whom wear the sacred cord, though pay¬ 
ing respect to brahmins, select an ascetio 
member of their own caste as their priest. 
They have also their family priest from 
their own cii’cle. Indeed they claim for 
themselves a superiority to the entire brab- 
minical order, asserting their origin to be 
higher, and no one of the komsallar would j 
accept of water from a brahmin. But, in 
the usual discrepant character of the people 
alfhougli thekomsalar claim that their caste 
is superior to that of the brahmins and 
though they have got the brahminical vedas 
yet their manner of conversing and dress¬ 
ing their women’s clothes and ornaments 
resembles that * of non-brahmiuical castes. 
There also exists a vast difference in their 
religious matter.s; and, in paying respect to 
brahmins they say and use the “ Dan dam” 
and not, as from an inferior to a superior 
the N^amaskai’urn, as one brahmin will 
to another. Amongst the saiva sect who 
have brahmin priests, he is styled san- 
kara ohari, and is invariably a sanyasi or 
asoetic. He resides in a matham or monas¬ 
tery along with other brahmins to whom 
he imparts religions instruction or preaches. 
He is greatly reverenced by bis disciples, who 
regard him as almost ,equal to a god. The 
monastery is supported by the, disciples’ gifts. 
The tnembers of the monastery are charitable 
to all,the poor, and erect temples out of sur- 
' plus i^eipts. But the head of the estab- 
lisl^meat, the Mat’ha di-padi, when ho tra¬ 
vels to superintend 'his followers,, does so 


with vast pomp and display, in a litter of a 
peculiar form, often richly cajnamented, and 
accompanied by a great concourse of people, 
with elephants, horses and conveyances for 
his property. Like all sanyasi and brah¬ 
mins engaged in religious duties the members 
of the Matham bathe thrice daily. Twice 
daily, the chief worships the salagram^, . 
a fossil ammonite from the Gogra, or 
a gold, silver, or copper idol of Kristna or 
Siva. After washing the idol with water he 
decorates it with the sectarian mark and 
worships it with offerings of flowers and 
tulsi leaves, he drinks a little of the water 
used in the worship and the rest is carefully 
preserved in a silver cup along with tulsi 
leaves, and given from a small spoon, “ Vood- 
barni,” into the liands of disciples who 
greatly esteem the gift as cleansing from all 
sin. The head priest only eats once a day, 
and before taking his meal, he invariably 
presents it to the deity. Disciples when 
they approach the liead priest, prostrate 
themselve.s before In'm. 

Su]}er8tition8 .—The hindus believe in 
omens, good and bad, and look for them, 
as encoumgements or warnings, on most oc¬ 
casions, such as in journeying from one place 
to another or when a marriage is on the tapis. 
It is considered a favourable omen, if when 
proceeding on business, a crow fly from left 
to right; or the traveller meet two brah¬ 
mans ; or a married woman ; or a sudra with 
a stick in his hand; or a jackall be seen. If 
these good omens occur they believe that 
they will certainly succeed in the object of 
their journey. It is a bad omen to meet a 
single brahman ; or a widow; or if a crow 
fly from right to left: or a cat cross their 
path. On .seeing any of these evil omens, 
almost every Jiindu will postpone his jour¬ 
ney, however emergent; though in this latter 
case he may return home for a little and 
start again. It is a good omen if w^^en a 
marriage is under discussion, the toll of a 
boll be heard or the neigh of a horse. But a 
person sneozingg or the sudden extinguish¬ 
ing of a light, are bad omens. 

Oeremoniah of xvorshiji.—A brahman who 
attends to his religious duties, bathes before 
snn rise in cold water and performs a water 
sacrifice or libation from his band: for in¬ 
stance he sayg— 

035 ^'^ do^od$6-5r»iS.o 

Os. 

Apavitr’ha pViti'ova sarwawastham g’to- 
piya yesmaret’h Pund'rikach’m sababia bhi» 

I entTr’aba shuchihi. 
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i ': i. 'e. He who meditaites fati'PaYidi’i kachU (he with the lotoi-c^) fchoagh a v^jr'^eat 

AidII er, will be forgiven. \ ^ ^ 

Apohista main bhuvahaenana uij^ d’d^lia- 
tana m'heranaya cli’chaso yova sivafenmo r^- 
asiia, tasia b'liMjaite hanaha uslitiriva inatli*- 


c53®cro^»g &iTp-» 

So*ir»t^£yoX5 ajcrcg f^i)Z 

rJ-yfeSS)' ZS 

Z> " tJ 

JJ'oX' sS[roS>D^'^ CC6*ji;^dx.0fej''-O33 
OCJStjt* ♦ 

If be sprinkle over bis bead, wa^er wideb is pure and bol}', he wdll be parifiod and 
fitrensrtbened. 


raba tasrna aranga rnainavo yesia cliayaiya 
jiiivd’ba apojiiina yed’ba jaiiaba. 
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Siiriaslitobainrunanaistoba iiuinyu-patiTest- 
clianianyu krutobiai);! papebbio rakcbantam 
yedratriulh papainakarusham inaiiasa, vacba, 
—basta b’bitlni, padb’biam udar^iia, sisht’nu, 
rat.ri, stadava liirapatu’ yetkiiic’bi duritani, 
niai idamabam tnam amruta yonou surie 
joitisbi j'bomi swaba. 


s^'>\d 


'^’\S 2?^’5Lrrcn>!!:)^ 


o»j^3r ■ip'^jjsSb-^boixo 

o5b 

All sins committed durincr Ibo night by word, deed, mind, moutb, bands, feet, belly, 
organs, or in anger, will be forgiven by Surie jotisbi ftbe light of the sun.)^ 

The next part of tlie ritual is the ceremony calied Arg’biam which is performed 

to free tbesun from tlie Ilagshisa who is striving to liindor its appearance. This consists in 
offering, four times, a water sacrifice or libation, by taking water in the bauds and throwing 
it on the ground, as he four times pronounces the Vedic gaitri :* 

^(5o^S5 Lo S)|^ o5"(jrdco O’m ! Bliurbhuva ssuvaba, O’m ! Tat.sa 

-Ws vit’hrn vareiinyam. B'havgo devasja dhi- 

,o ^ mabi dhiyo yonaha pracho dayath. 

CSxn>S^* 

O’m! Earth, air. heaven. O’m! let us meditate on the supreme splendour of the 
divine sun. May he illuminiite our minds. 

After this he prays at length or briefly, at will, but it is in tlie form of a commenting or 
expounding of the above gaitri, something in this wise, 
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■^asSo 2 i;^o S^GiKrT.TCo Lo e5 
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ir^oas^o tSjr»'^Z 60 l^OS^ C"'<Os. 

TSb 03Si5a;j^ «5oj^t5o'^ ^ 

035 ijr® 1^0 So Judo'S lip'^o 0jj5^j^ax^ 

0-$§ iiSi,^b 

p 'TS^^o Tjr»s5b (3^550^^ c:>b^ OKx'g 

•^•tr>^CCs3o« ^^i,rr>b^o tt^osS^ 
•3^5^O550nt-aXj s5j-*'53^s5^0t5j-^2Do 

^05bboi\ £5j^^53^a5iroSD:) 

033 ::)n 

OBSjD a5ar*7r^O35j0 bblxg 

TSoS^T* ^os3r»^ 

sJ^2$O330 «^4>> 


O’in ! Iti ekaoharam Eraraha, Agnir de- 
vata, Brahma itiavsbam gaitrim Chandam, 
Paraniat’mani, sarupani, sayujiarn viniogarn, 
O’in ! Ai.'itu Varada devi, at’charam, Bram- 
ha samit’tam, Gaitrim, CbaudaRa,m, inat6- 
dam Brahma, jusas swame, yedanhath kn- 
rute papam, t’danhath, Prati mucli6t^, ye- 
dratriat’h, kurute, papam, tad-ratriath, prati 
mnohiate, sarva varne, maha devi, safSdbia 
vidie, Saraswati, 0 josi, sahosL, bahnnasi, 
brnjosi, devanilm, d’hama iiamasi, viswa 
masi, vl.siaw yubu, sarvamasi sahv^ayubu, 
abibliurom, gaitrim, avaha yami, savitrim, 
avaha yami Saraswatim, avahayami Chanda 
Rushirn. Avahayami, Shriara Avaha yami, 
ballam avaha yami; Gaitria, Gaitri Chando, 
Viswamitra Rnshi hi, Savita devata, Agnihf 
mnkkam ; Brahma siraha; Vish’t nuhu hru- 
daium; Rudraha sikaha. Prud’hivi yonihi; 
prana, pana, vianodana, samana, saprana; 
swetavarna sainkhiana sagotra, gaitri, eba- 
turvigumshetti, atchara tripada, ahatgat^hi- 
hi patlcha shiradhe’pan iane vinioj^ha. 
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Q^Jd^Kt- ' ' ' • ‘""' ^ ' 

O’m! is Bwilinia: its god is Agni. Bramha is Rishi. Gaetri is Chanda : the form is 
/Ai'sham (ihe true being) : its provihce is to join Para Brahmam Supreme being) and it 
is the giver of everything asked. As the Gayatri is the purest of all CLatidas, I beg tp 
be shown the form of Para Brahmam and to be forgiven the sins oonimilted by day atid 
night. I beg that th (3 Gayatri, the form of Para J3rahmam, Saraswati, Mnkti, Locum 
(the world,) kalnni (ages of the world), all created thitigs* of the world, and their lives, 
may pervade my licart. lie then inedif.ates on the Gaitri, Savitri, (the sun), Saiuswati, 
Chandrushi, (fee. As for Gaitri, Gaitri is Chanda, Viswa-mitra, Rishi. Suria (the sun) is 
god; Agiii is face ; Brahma is licad ; Vishnu is heart; lludra is liuir; Prifc’hivi is the youi; 
Pancha-pranaln (form of five lives) prana, pana, viana, udana, samana, S’weta-varna (white 
(xdour) Sankhayanasa, Gotra (tribe); and twenty-four letters, three feet,—six bellies, five 
heads, as such I pray and believe. The worshipper here repeats the Gaitri, ten times 
oyer and ovc'r, for it is regarded as tlie holiest verso of the Vedas. And ho again medi* 
fates on its beauty and sanctity. He says, Gaitri is .spIoTidour ; is like pearls, corals, 
sapphire, gold, (fee. It wears a crown studded with mooii and precious stones, and he 
invokes Tatwam (Chastity,) Vara prudai (bestower of gifts), and lie who possesses the 
Sanka, Chakra, Gada, efeex, (Vishnu). • 




Mitrasia chershane d’hrutaha s’rilvo d6va- 
sla s'ianasim sat’iam chitvas’ra was’raniaiu 
mitroj'iianu yatfiiti prajananu mitrodha- 


0-0 <6jo^ d’hani priidivi niutadfaui mitraha kristlhi 


or®a'go Ci) 

:''2 'oi)OS3 

^ S^v:KoO“?Jxcro 


aniini.sha hijasb’he .sat'iaya hav’iam, ghrutava 
d’vid’heina prasa ruitra inartio astu paia 
'swan iiiasta aditia titcliativra tenanahaniate 
najintc' toto nayana in’gumao ashno tientito' 
nadurat’h O’ni naiiuha praebai d’so. 


t'e;CXo ;5 ttoOi0*56x00. 


In tills he prays or offers supplications to Suria lilie .snn), and to the cardinal points 
pi’Mclii-desa, dachinn, ])raclielii and udichi and their deities Agui, Yania, Nairuti and 
Kshania, and prostrates Jiiinself in adoration. Ho begs that the Rishis who dwell between 
the Gaiiga and Janina may alvvays be witli liirn, and again prostrates himself to them, 
and also to Suiideya, Gaitii, Savatri, Saraswati, and all the gods ; also to the Rishis, 
Munis, Gurus, and Pilhrus. He prostrates himself to PritMiivi, (earth) Apana (water) 
Tej'ha, light) Vayu (air) and Akasam the god who possesses the form of the five ele¬ 
ments and begs Sandeya who is adored hy all creatures, all created things and pi’apan- 
chain (the world) to protect him. If a Saiva he also thu.s meditat(‘s : SWa is Vishnu and 
Vishnu is Siva j and Vishnu’s heart is Siva’s heart, and Siva’s heart is Vislinu’s ;—If a 
Vaishnava, he prostrates to Govinda and to Kristna, as the protector of the world, 
and implores that as ihe water from the sky is gathered on earth and flows to the sea so 
to let his prayers bo gathered by all the gods and offered to Kesava f a name of Vish- 
. nu). He tlien pronounces the name of J’nardhana, (the protector of mankind) and prays 
that all virtue and blessings may attend those that go to all the sacred rivers and read 
all the sacred books. He then prostrates liirnself (toVa.su deva if a Saiva) or to Vishnu 
I if a Vaishnava) to Sarvantnrlami, god, who pervades all creatures, and prays hirti to 
bless all the brahmins and cows within the four .s(^as, ujentioiiing his own name, his 
Got’hram or tribe, Rishis. At the close, he offers to Narayana, his deeds by body, mouth, 
lieart and wSenses. 

'J’bis concludes the morning prayer. At noon, the same is repeated, and he prays fo 
Suria (the sun) in words to the following effect. 

Asatmnah rajMsa varfcatnano niveshienmi 
o am’rut ini martierjcluiHiranaiena, sawitarad- 

«; ■: V ^ hena ado, vo-yati bhuvana vipnshiennu. 

i65t)^S5X)0O, 
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\ in the evening, the eanje praycre recur, 
iiad he implores Varuna (the |^Od of the 
West,) in sacred woixis commencing 

i^'liprgs •ip“£^r‘^g i$X,oiro -scoji 

€;CXI0J^S). O»SS30’&> ^J5br» ZhsS Si>T3^§ 

•jy s^2#oa5 TT^Si 
;iDO^sS»cx), 

Agnistchia, Mamaniastcha, Maauinpataya- 
Stch, Manniukrut^bhiyaha pap^bbi’yo, rak- 
ch4nt4m Yadann’hat. Imamm6 Varuna s’ru- 
ti liAvdm adiaetba murudaya twaina vas’yu-1 
rachak6. I 

,Legal rights of hushnnd and wife .—After ! 
this general view of tlioir social customs, their ^ 
le^l rights in marriage may now be des- [ 
cribed. A girl is accounted by law mar¬ 
riageable at tlie age of eight. Girls are 
however given in marriage at the age of two, 
and upward.s, till they attain their maturity. 
A brahmin girl attaining maturity without 
having contracted marriage forfeits her caste. 
The girl when married remains with her own 
family until she roach maturity, when her 
husband can claim her and remove lier to 
his house. The right of cltoosing a husband 
for the girl rests first with her father. 
Should he have demised, it devfdves in suc¬ 
cession upon her paterrtal grand-father, bro¬ 
ther,paternal uncle, nialepaternal cousins,and 
lastly upon lier mother. If tliose relatives 
should have neglected the duty of choosing 
a husband for the girl up to three years after 
she may Imve attained the age of eight, she 
is at liberty to choose for her.self. The tliree 
superior clas.ses, namely the brahman, or 
the sacerdotal order, the Kshatrya, or the 
military tribe, ami tlie Yaisya, or the mer¬ 
cantile body, nmy not contract marriage j 
until they have completed the stage of stu¬ 
dentship (Menu iii. 4. , the opening of which I 
period is marked by performanco of the 
upiaiiayanam, or investiture with the sacred ; 
thread, and the close by a ceremony termed 1 
Samavusthana. For the sudras, or the 
servile class, who have no stage of stu- ! 
dentship, tlierc is no limitation as to tlie time 
foy marriage. There are eiglit species of marri¬ 
age viz; Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, and Prajapntya 
which are appropriate for brahmans, and are 
based upon disinterested motives; the Gand- 
barva and Rashasa, w’hich are appropriate 
for Kshatryas, and are foimdefl tlie former on 
reciprocal desire, and the latter on conque.st; 
the Asura, W'hich is practised by Vaisya 
and Sudras, wherein the consent of the 
party giving away the girl is obtained by a 
pecuniary consideration; and the Paishacha 




where the marriage may have bsen^ efibisieif 
through fraud practised upon the girl, and 
which is reprobated for all classe^. Though 
each class has its charaoterisbic description 
of marriage there is nothing to bind them to 
the rites appropriate to them,. A brahman 
for example may contract an Asura mar¬ 
riage and a Sudra a Brahma one. The 
Brahma and Asura are the most usual spe¬ 
cies of marriage. The former is an approved 
one, and the latter, ss a sordid proceeding, 
is disapproved < I. 42, 43; Mamaughien 
Junr. I. 60.) The binding circumstance.s 
essential to the completion of a marriage are 
gift and acceptance of the girl, and the cere¬ 
mony termed Saptapathi, or the seven 
steps. This is performed by the bridegroom 
placing the bride’s foot successively on seven 
lines drawn on rice in a platter. Prom this 
observance has followed the practice of any 
two persons pledging mutual friendship by 
taking seven steps together, so that the term 
Saptapathinam has come to be synonym¬ 
ous with friendship. The ceremonial in 
question accomplishes the marriage. The 
other ceremonies observed, including sacri¬ 
fice by fire Homani,, are of minor signifi¬ 
cance. The tying the tali, or nuptial token, 
by the bridegroom round the neck of the 
bride, is a practice sanctioned by usage, but 
not pi’escribed in the Snstras. The above 
matrimonial contract in itself fixes the con¬ 
dition of the parties as married, irrespective 
of the consummation of the marringe when 
the female, on reaching maturity, is taken 
home by the husband. It brings the girl, 
should her husband die, to the .state of 
widowhood, with its attendant consequence, 
and gives her right of inheritance in her 
husband’s family. When either party incurs 
forfeiture of caste, intercourse between them 
ceases; and should the loss, of caste be on 
the side of the female, and she be sonless she 
is accounted as dead and funeral rites are 
performed for her CSmruti chandrika, on 
text of Vasista and Yajna vulkia.) If she 
have a son, he is bound to maintain her, and 
in this way, under .such circumstances, her 
existence is recognized notwithst.anding her 
lo.ss of caste. Infidelity in the female, save 
in certain of the lowest classes, occasioni^for¬ 
feiture of caste and puts an end to the mar¬ 
riage (Smruti chandrika.) The husband how¬ 
ever is not entitled to damages the 
adulterer, the Hindu law not proviaing for 
disoretionary damages upon any account. 
Impotence in the man and confirlned bar- 
re.iess in the woman, as also loathtseome or 
incurable disease in either, justify separation 
(I. 47), but will not sever the marriage.-^ 
{Strange's Hindu Law.) 
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Tree$ an^ PZ^itf ^raa to the hisdoos. Bhime, and devoted mnOh atheiMoli to the 
i^lidosa, ^ oompanson of them wikh ifmiterv^ ^ 

narvala, Siva. fouod in England. He oalltf theaaj S^j^hp- 

Joneeia aeooa. r a Celtic or Scytho-Druidical. Neither the Hill. 

Ofl^alpiniapuloherrima, , people, the Toda and Ournbar, itpr any 

Jasminum undalatam, „ A Vishnu. Hindus know anything about the ir^e to 

Guettardia speoiosa. „ „ which these Dmidical remains belonged; and 

Calophylluni inophyllum „ „ neither in Sanscrit literature, nor in that bf 

Oroganum marjorana „ „ the Dravidian languages is there any 

Ixora bandhuca „ „ tradition on the subject. The Tamil people 

Artemisia anstriaca ' „ „ generally call these cairns pandu-kuri; mean- 

Nerium odorum » )> ingold-pit. The race who raised these cairns 

Chrysanthemum indicum „ „ were probably dwellers in the country prior 

to the advent of the present Dravidian occu- 
Ancient India .—Many cairns, or heaps pants, and were expelled by or ultimately 
of stones or tumuli, piled over the became absorbed in the latter, or they may 
resting place of the dead, are found have been a race of noraade Scytbo-Druidi- 
in different parts of Southern India, and cal shepherds, who wandered into India after 
have been described by Major Con- it was peopled and settled,about the beginning 
greve and others. Prior to the buddhist of the Christian era, and then wandered out 
Stupas or Topes, this seems to have been a again or became absorbed amongst the people 
common mode of covering the dead ; indeed, of the country. But the remarkable fact con- 
as Colonel Cunningham remarks, the Tope nected with the people, whose religions rites 
is only a cairn regularly built. On the and usages of sepulture gave rise to these 
Neilgherry hills *are found remains of cairns, is that they have everywhere disappear* 
cairns, burrows, cromlechs, kistvaeus, and ed from peninsular India, and not even a tradi- 
circles of upright loose stones which tion of their existence survives, though the 
are nearly identical with those found Gond races in the Vindhya use great stones 
in Europe, in the ancient seat of the Celts; over the graves and the Khassyain the North 
and cairns are also found in many other Bast erect minhars. The resemblance of the 
parts of the peninsula, and whatever mystery burrows and their contents with the crom- 
may hang over those remains and over the Icchs, &c. to the Druidical remains which 
race of which they are the only surviving are discovered in the ancient seats of the 
relics, there seems no reason for hesitating Celtic race in Europe is too exact and re- 
to style them, in a general sense, Druidical. markable to be accounted for on any other 
In these cairns or burrows, vases, cinerary supposition than that of their derivation 
urns, and other vessels of glazed pottery are from the same origin. Honoe the people who 
often found, which sometimes contain hu- introduced Druidical rites into India, must 
man bones, more or less charred, and mixed have brought them with them from Central 
with ashes, sometimes a little animal Asia and they must have entered India at 
charcoal alone. They are met with in various a period as early as the introduction of 
districts in the Presidency of Bombay, Druidical rites into Europfe. (Dr. CaldtdelVs 
in Malabar, in almost every part of Grammar ) In India, the topes or tumuli 
the, Dekkari and peninsular India, from of Kraku-chanda, Kanajea and Kasyapa, 
Nrtgpore to Madura, in immense numbers on existed before the preachihg of Sakya; and 
the Anamalay Hills, a range on the south the ancient elemental deities of the Vedas 
side of the great Coimbatore gap, which preceded the worship of Dharma or concrete 
forms the commencement and northern face Nature, 
of the Southern Ghats, those on the Ana¬ 
malay being of a more advanced order and in Sectarian marks .—Amongst the. peculari* 
a better condition than the Neilgherry bur- ties which first attract the eye of a stranger 6u 
row6. Similar remains are found in Cir- seeing these religionists, are the red a^d 
cassia and Hussia, and circles of stones sur- white marks on their foreheads. Their pro- 
ronnding ancient graves are found on the minence is often so glaring as to be unseemly. 
Hontbern Arabian Coast and in the Somali When the theistical Sikh religionists hastened 
country in Africa. Major Congreve directed from the Punjab, in 1857 and 1858, to aid in 
much attention to those on the Neilgherry quelling the mutiny and rebellion i];i India, 
Hills, and Captain Meadows Taylor discover- in their wild enthusiasm they named all,ibe 
ed and examined a large number of these hindus contemptuously * Matha Din,’ liter- 
remains at Raj an Kooloor, in Sorapoor and ally, carrying their faiths on their foreheads^ 
also at Siwarji) near Ferozabad, on the and a more expressive term could tot 
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liaps have been coined; for all tliat ordi¬ 
nary hindas know of their religion are the 
differences in these sectarian marks, which 
indicate differences of religions sects not of 
castes. 

The sectaries have a-snperstitions regard for 
such distinctions. It \» held necessary, where 
convenient or no especial objection or difficnl- 
ty exist, for these marks to be daily renewed. 
A brahman cannot perform any of his daily 
sacriffces, Ac., without the completion or con¬ 
templation of this distinction; and it is irre¬ 
verent in one of an inferior tribe to approach 
a holy man or to ask his blessing, or to par¬ 
take in the benefit of any reli^ousrite, with¬ 
out, or in view to, this sectarial decoration. 
The Saiva, called Siva-bakht, worshippers 
of Siva; and the vaishnava otherwise Vish-| 
nn-bakht, worshippers of Yishnn, are to be I 
known, the former by the horizontal position 
of their forehead lines, and the latter, by their 
perpendicularity. One perpendicular mark, 
centrally between the eyes, is generally re¬ 
ferable to one of Vishnu’s sectaries: it is 
not common. Two upright paralled lines, 
with a black or open circlet between or un¬ 
der them are the commonest distinction of 
vaishnavas, whether seen on pictures of 
Vishnu himself, or on Rama and Krishna, or 
others of his avatars. Bartolomeo p. 404, 
says, that “ the smearinga or paintings on the 
breast and forehead, with yellow, red, or 
white earth; the lateral strokes, white, or 
yellow; the middle, always red, .represents, 
the * medhra,’ or womb, of Bhavani, from 
which every thing existing was produced; 
and is much used by the Shivanites and 
Vishnuvites: he calls the hieroglyphic 
Triumanna, the holy earth. Also another 
mark as Shula, and Trishula, is the trident 
h^d by Siva, as a symbol of his power over 
heaven, the earth, and hell. The Shivanites, 
he says, paint them with white earth on 
their forehead and breast; and some call it 
Tirnama, that is, the most sacred name of 
jod.” A circle, with one line raised on it, 
IS often seen. The circle or dot, alone, is 
often seen both in men and women of both 
grand divisions, or sects. Major Moor’s 
randit called the dot purma, a point, typi¬ 
cal of the deity, having neither length nor 
breadth, self-existing, containing nothing: 
the circle, be said, similarly, was Brahm— 
without beginning or end, unity, perfection. 
In general, perpendicular lines appertain to 
vaishnava ^ects, and horizontal lines, apper¬ 
tain to saiVd. sects, Siva, Parvati, their off¬ 
spring or Sdherents. Mr. Colebrooke says, 
that the Saiva and Sacta draw on their fore¬ 
heads three horizontal lines, with ashes, 
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obtained, if possible, from the sarth on which 
a consecrated fire has been maintained ; ad¬ 
ding S'red circlet, which the Saivamark with 
red panders wood, the Sacta Sect when they 
avow themselves, with saffron, or with tur¬ 
meric and borax. The Saura also are distin¬ 
guished, he says, by the horizontal triple 
line, made, as well as the circlet., of red 
Sanders; while the Ganapatya, or adorers of 
Ganesa, use red minium for the circlet: Mr. 
Colebrooke does not notice what lines the 
latter delineate oiJ their foreheads, but these 
being a Saiva sect, the lines afe horizontal 
and of white ashes. They likewise use 
three lines, open and closed at the enda, 
with and without dots; or the dots over, 
under, and central: the lines of equal ^and 
unequal lengths; the dots or circlets of dif^ 
ferent hues ; and the cenjiral marks of dif¬ 
ferent shapes and positions. The brahmin- 
ical Buddha is sometimes marked. In one 
avatar, where he is seated in the usual posi¬ 
tion in a temple, he has a mark in white, 
tinged with yellow: he is represented as a 
very fair handsome youth, two handed, 
decked with a gay coronet, earrings, gar¬ 
lands, Ac., Ac., and with an appearance of 
hair: two long-haired fair attendants fan 
him; and two cows are near his temple. In 
another, he is four-handed, without any 
mark: in a third, he is four-armed, with thp 
mark of red lines and the dot black. Major 
Mackenzie says, that “ the Jain mark their 
foreheads with sandal powder; and some 
have a small circlet of red powder in the 
centre of the sandal mark but the sort of 
mark is not hence discoverable. 

Sacrifices .—Various sacrifices are familiar 
to many hindu sects. Gavu, Tel. Bali, Tam, 
Fida, Ar. Pers, Hind Kurban, Arab. Pars, 
Hind. Sadqa, Arab. Pers. Hind. Magha, 
Sansc. Taraasapooja, Tel, bloody sacrifice. 
Satwikapooja, a sacrifice in which there is no 
bloodshed. Narabalihuman sacrifice. Sacri¬ 
fices of animal life still form part of the reli¬ 
gious rites of many races in southern Asia, 
and even human beings, as in the meriah 
sacrifices of the Kond districts in Ganjam, are 
offered up though it is reported that the 
year 1860 passed by without a single nae- 
riah. With the hindas, however, male buf¬ 
faloes, sheep, and goats, and fowls are oon- 
sUntly sacrificed, and mahomj^ans ooca-. 
sionally sacrifice a camel, a a goat or 

Sacrifices are common to all races and reli¬ 
gions. They assume the form of ^offerings 
of the raw prodnots of the qpurth, of cooked 
food, of water, and of living oneainrcr. llie 
earliest historical record is met with in th^ 
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Old Testament The contest recorded be- 
tereen Gain and Abel, marks the jealous 
riy$kpy and strife between the powerful 
oyerbearing dwellers in cities who bear 
arms and till the ground and the harmless 
nomade shepherds. The first victim was 
Abel, but the struggle runs through the 
whole history of Asia. In the early ages of' 
the world the offerings of living creatures 
was deemed the more acceptable, and, in the 
time of Solomon, an instance (2nd Chron. 
ii., 5) is recorded of the sacrifice of 22,000 
oren. The vedic offerings were of cooked 
food, delicious food and drink: tlie Rajasuya 
was a royal Sacrifice and the Janamajaya 
was a sacrifice of snakes. The brahmins of 
India claimed a right of officiating at sacri 
fices. The Rajasuya of the Arian race was 
a sacrifice to the gods, in acknowledge¬ 
ment of sovereignty and supremacy. 
Originally it was a great national feast. 
Isaiah (i; 10-14) openly denounced the 
sacrifice of animals as an atonement for sin. 
“ Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of | 
Sodom ; give ear unto the law of our Giod, , 
ye people of Gomorrah. To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? 
saith the Lord : I am full of the burnt offer¬ 
ings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts j and 
I delict not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he goats. When ye come to 
appear before me, who hath required this at 
your hand, to tread my courts ? Bring no i 
more vain oblations; incense is an abomina- , 
tion unto me; the new moons and sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hateth : they are a trouble unto me; 
I am weary to bear themy About the same 
time as Isaiah, Muddha appeared objecting to 
the animal sacrifices. The homa, an offering 
of ghi to the fire, from the clhenkna or sacrifi¬ 
cial ladles; also the Pataya, sacred food of 
rice and milk, cooked in sacrificial kettles, 
are offerings, of hindus. Mr. Wheeler is of 
opinion that the homa was introduced by the 
bri^raans to displace animal sacrifices. 

Amongst other ancient Vedic customs was 
that of theself sacrificeof wives on the funeral 
piles of their husbfmds. It is related in the. 
MakaVharata that after the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra, when the widows of the slain were 
talking over their losses, Yiyasa bid them re¬ 
pair to the banks of the Ganges. Viyasa also 
was present and called ont the names of the ' 
Bbtin. Allappeat*ed in great glory and splen* 
d^ur and more b^utiful than when they were 
alivie, and widoi;^ went to their husbands, 
add ^augh^s to their fathers and mothers to 
tdeir Bpns/ aiid sisters to their brothers 
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and all the fifteen years of sorrow which had 
passed since the war of the Maha Hbarata 
were forgotten in the ecstasy of seeing each 
other again. .'I'he night passed away in the 
fullness of joy, and when the morning 
dawned all the dead mounted their horses 
and chariots and disappeared, but Yiyasai 
said that the widows who wished to rejom 
their dead husbands might do so, and all 
the widows went and bathed in the Ganges, 
and came out of the water again,, and kissed 
one by one, the feet of Dhritarashtra 
and Gandhari, and then went and drown¬ 
ed themselves in the river; and, through 
the prayers of Vyasa, they all went to the 
place they wished and obtained their several 
desires. 

In the hindu sacrifices, the sweet smelling 
kusa grass, seems to have been employed, 
and also a spirituous fluid, which they called 
the soma juice, and the Persians called poni. 
What this substance was is doubtful, but 
it had stimulating and intoxicating qualities^ 
for the Rig Veda (iv) says, “ the purifying 
Soma like the sea rolling its waves has 
poured forth songs and hymns and thoughts.*' 
It has been said to be the fermented acid juice 
of the Sarcostemma acidum, theShomluta of 
Bengal, but the fierce exultations which are 
noticed in the Rig Veda, could only have 
been produced by strong alcoholic drink. 

The duty of offering to the Lord of the 
first of every product has doubtless almost 
a universal hold on man. Exodus xxii and 
29 commands the offering of the first fruits^ 
and the same is enjoined in Deut. xxvi, 2; 
Lev. ii, 12 and numerous other places. 
Gen, iv, 4 tells us that Abel brought the 
first of his flock, and Ex. xiii, 12 and other 
places enjoins that the pouring out of 
water as an oblation is a very ancient 
rite, David when pressed by the people of 
Palestine, craved for a drink from the well 
at the gate of Bethlehem, aTlJerwards would 
not drink it when brought by three men, 

“ but poured it out unto the Lord.*' Ages 
prior thereto (Gen. xxxv, 14), Jacob is men¬ 
tioned as setting up a pilla*r and he poured 
a drink offering thereon, and be poured oil 
thereon. Wine was occasionally used, as in • 
Numbers xxviii, causing the strong wine to 
be poured unto the Lord for a drink offering 
I Samuel vii and 6. Israel gathered together 
tef Mizpeh and drew water and poured it out 
before the Lord. The sacrificial rite, with hu¬ 
man beings, seems to have prevailed amongst 
many peoples. We read in the Old Testar 
ment that Jephthah, when in pursuit of the 
Ammonites, vow6d a vow unto the Lord, . 
and said, “ If thou shalt without fail deliTer 
the children of Ammon into mine han^ 
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then it shall be, that whatever oonietli 
forth of the doors of my house to meet me, 
when I return in peace from the children 
of Ammon, shall sni’ely be the Lord’s and I 
will offer it up for a burnt-offering. * * 

And Jephtbah came to Misspell unto his 
house, and, behold, his daughter came out 
to meet him with timbrels and with dances. 
^ * And he said, alas my daughter * * 

I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, 
and I cannot go back. * * And it 

came to pass that at the end of two months, 
that she returned unto her father, who 
did with her according to his vow which 
he had vowed: and she knew no man.” 
One interpretation which has been put on 
the character of Jephthah’s offering, from 
ihe concluding passage, viz.: that his daugh¬ 
ter remained a virgin for the Lord’s sake, 
is not supported by the preceding words 
where Jephtbah declares the object of bis 
vow should be a burnt offering. The readi¬ 
ness, also with which Abraham obeyed ' 
the command to offer up his only son I 
Isaac, indicates an existing knowledge 
of this rite. Amongst the Arian hind us, 
the sacrifice of a horse, the Aswamed’ha, 
seems to have been practised in their 
religious rites. There are two hymns 
in the Rig Veda, describing the rite, and 
which leave no doubt, that in the early reli¬ 
gion of the race, this sacrifice, as a burnt 
offering to the gods, was had recourse to. It 
was oven then, however, falling into disuse, 
and was existing as a relic of an antovedic 
period, imported from some foreign region, 
possibly from Scythia, where animal victims, 
and especially horses, were commonly sacri¬ 
ficed. And in still later times, the Aswa¬ 
med’ha consisted in certain ceremonies end¬ 
ing in the liberation of the horse, as through¬ 
out India is still practised with a bull 
or cow, many of which are met with in 
every village, freed or let loose in the name 
of Siva on Vishnu. Human sacrifices were 
actually performed by hindu races in India. 
And tl\pugh the rite is more and more 
rarely performed the meriah sacrifices, 
the head-hunting of the Dyaks, and the 
cannabalism of the further Archipelago, 
up to the' present day, can but be re¬ 
garded as the partial continuance of rites 
which must have bad a wider range in times 
gone by. In fact the Purushamed’ha 
or human sacrifice, is prescribed in the Pu- 
ranas, though amongst the hindus of the 
piiranio times, the ceremony had seemingly 
long ceased to be other than emblematical. 
Some branches of the Scythio stock nn- 
daubtedly crossed to America ia. the early 
centuries of'Our era, and they see^to have 
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carried trith them the sacrificial enstoma 
which have been a peculiarity of all iheHf 
offshoots. The Comanche, and the Nacbez, 
Indian tribes of North America, formerly ‘ 
buried the wives of a deceased chief, along 
with him. The Ottawa still pffer a horse 
in sacrifice on the tomb of the dead. With 
the Nachez, the victims placed themselves 
on mats and danced the death dance with 
their executioners, who formed a circle around 
them. The Pawnee tribes, supposed to bo 
descendants from the ancient Mexicans also 
offered human sacrifices, though the rite is 
supposed to have lately fallen into abeyance. 
These sacrifices took place more particularly 
in the month of April, that is at sowing 
time, with a view to obtaining abundant 
harvests from the Great Spirit. The prepa¬ 
ration lasted four days, on the fifth, the 
victim was bound to three stakes, placed 
above the funeral pile. He was painted red 
or black and his breast burned and pierced 
with arrows, and after his heart was reached, 
it was torn from bis breast and devoured all 
bleeding. This barbarous ceremony was 
terminated either by setting the pile on fire, 
or by eating the victim, whose blood served 
to water the seeds about to be committed to 
the earth. But many Indian nations of the 
northern and western parts of North America 
celebrate annually solemn festivals when the 
leaves of the willow have attained their full 
size. These solemnities are in commemora¬ 
tion of a great event: in propitiation of the 
superior powers ; or are offered in expiation. 
Among the Mandan, these are prolonged 
four days, and the greatest cruelties are prac¬ 
ticed on the tortured. Abbe Domenech says 
that amongst the Arian races who went to the 
north-west, there are no grounds for believing 
that the Saxons continued . to offer human 
sacrifices after their settlement in Great Bri¬ 
tain, but in their own land the immolation 
of captives in honour of their gods was by 
no means uncommon. The great temple at 
Upsal, in Sweden, appears to have been es¬ 
pecially dedicated to Odin, Thor and Fres. 
Its periodical festivals were accompanied by 
different degrees of conviviality and licence, 
in which human sacrifices were rarely want¬ 
ing, varied in their number and value by the 
supposed exigency. In some cases etea 
royal blood was selected that the imagined 
anger of the gods might be appeased. In 
Scandinavia, the authority of the priest was 
much greater than it would appear to have 
been among the Anglo-^xons. It was his 
word often, which deteriniaad where the 
needed victims should be fotind. It was bis 
hand that inflicted the wound, and his voice 
which said, “ I send thee to Odin,** deolar- 
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ing fclte objecb of the sacrifice, to be that the 
oda might be propitiated, that there might 
e a fruitful seasou or a saocessfal war. In 
the present day, the cow is not offered in sa¬ 
crifice by any Hindu sect or race, but in the 
marriage ceremony of some parts of the 
country, where a milk cow, surabhi, is re¬ 
leased on the intercession of a barber, 
sufficient remains to show that the rite was 
formerly practised at marriages, for the 
sake of hospitality. The male buffalo is, 
however, frequently sacrificed, sometimes 
in considerable numbers, and only in 
1859, the Government of Madras ordered 
the magistrate of the Krishna Division to 
forbid the cruel right of Ammavaru, wherein 
bullocks are impaled alive to appease that 
angry goddess, and avert cholera. On 
that occasion, in a small village, bullocks to 
the extent of twelve or twenty-four were sa¬ 
crificed, as also several hundred sheep, and 
the hpads of sacrificed buffaloes were carried 
in procession on the heads of men. As might 
be supposed from the sacrificial rights 
amongst the Jews, allusions to such are to 
be found in the New Testament. One such 
occurs as the word Corbaii (Kurban, Arab. 
Pens. Hind. Sacrifice) in Mark vii. v. 11. 

But ye say, if a man shall say unto his father 
or mother, it is Corban, that is to say, a gift, 
by whatsoever thou might.est he profited by 
me; he shall be free.” This word is almost 
equivalent to Sadqa or Tassaduq or Fidai 
and is often used by men or women address¬ 
ing a superior, in which case it means mere¬ 
ly, I am your Kurban. The word is Arabic, 
derived from the Hebrew, has allusion to an 
approaching to God, and means a sacrifice, 
a victim, an offering, an oblation : for which 
also, we have the Greek Kaprofia, The 
other Arabic words, Sadqa, Fida and Tasaduq 
mark the continuance of the sacrificial rite. 
Sadqa, Arab, properly Sadaqa, from the 
Hebrew, means alms, propitiatory offerings 
and sacrifice. The words are continued into 
Hindustani, in Sadqe-^ana or Sadqe-houa, to 
become a sacrifice for the welfare of another, 
and Sadqe-karna, to sacrifice for the welfare 
of another. Amongst the Bhot, in the 
Ladak frontiers of Jfhe western Himalaya, 
the people salute by raising the back of both 
hands to a height even with the forehead 
and then repeatedly describing a circle in 
the air with them, ending by drooping the 
fingers downwards and turning the palm in^ 
wards. There is a similar mahomedan prac¬ 
tice of Blllaiu-lena, where a woman is sup¬ 
posed^ to take ppon herself all the evils 
which would befal the person whom she ad¬ 
dresses and tlius encircles. Though, as has 
bpen seen^ in Southern Asia, Hum^n and 
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other sacrifices still continue to be made, 
the increasing power of the British hi India 
may soon lead to the discontinuance of such 
barbarities. Sacrificjes seem to have been a 
usual rite apiongst all the Scythian races, 
and human sacrifices are even noticed in the 
Vedas, Harisohandra son of Vedas, of the 
family of Ikshvakn was a king without 
son. Narada bid him go to Varuna the king 
and say “ msy a son be born unto me, and I 
shall sacrifice him to you.” Varuna the king 
asseiiled : a son was born to him. on which 
Varuna demanded him in sacrifice but for 
various e.xouses this was deferred, until a 
substitute for the son, was found, in Sana- 
sepha the son of a riahi who by invokiuj^ 
fclie gods Ag7n\ fire, Savitri, the progenitor, 
Vanina the king, Visva^Dovaky collective 
gods, Indra the friendly, Asvin% divine 
physicians, born of the sun, Tisha the dawn, 
at last was relea.sed. Bub not before Sana-, 
sepha was bound to the sacrificial post and 
his father whitling his sword approached to 
kill liim, when Siina-sepha exclaimed “ 
will really kill me, as if I was not a man. * 
In the Atareya Brahmana, (6 8) it is said 
the gods took man for their victim but as 
he was taken theMedha (the sacrifice or the 
spirit) went out of him. It entered the 
hor.se. Therefore the horse became the sacri¬ 
ficial animal. Then the gods took tbehori^e, 
but as it too was tak^n the medha went out 
of him and entered the ox. Therefore the 
ox became the sacrificial animal. The same 
happened with the ox, afterwards the sheep, 
then the goat and at last the earth became 
the victim. From the earth rice was pro¬ 
duced, and rice was offered in the form of 
pumlasa, in lieu of the sacrificial animal. 
The drift of the story is that in former times 
all these victims had been offered, as we 
know for certain that horses and oxen were 
so, though afterwards these were disconti¬ 
nued. In the sacrifice of the horse, part of 
the flesh was eaten by the assistants and 
part presented as an offering to* the gods. 
No reasonable doubt can be entertained that 
the ritual of the early hindus, did authorise 
the sacrifice of a horse. In soijthern India^ 
nor perhaps in any part of India, is a vaish- 
nava brahman known to offer living crea¬ 
tures in sacrifice. The saiva brahnians on 
the contrary, annually jn some towns, Oonje- 
veram for instance, perform the bloQdy rite 
to their ancient gods Indra, Varuna, Yams, 
and both in 1869 and 1800, the saiva brah¬ 
mans in Madras so saorificed. Several brah¬ 
mans are employed in this rite. One brah¬ 
man assisted by bis wife, the couple being 
styled the Soma Yaji, and Soma Devi, com¬ 
mence the rite by performing the fire saori* 
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by pouring ghi into a lar^e fire. The the north of on the road to Baiiore. 

ptijari, a Sudra, then strikes the head from This is situate in a part of the great and 
the victim imd large portions of its flesh much frequented pagoda ofTij£garaia Si- 
^ ^being thrown into the fire and reduced to mi, for which the village is celebrated in 
ashes, portions, are distributed to the as- ancient hindii books. The sacrifice nOw ofTer- 
sembly. This being a Prasad’bam or food ed there is that of a male buffalo^ but is con* 
offei-ed to the gods, all castes can partake of ducted with so great secrecy, that people are 
it. Many saiva sectarians when aversion not generally admitted to witness it. Indeed 
to take life prevents them sacrificing an ani- the fear of witnessing the sacrifice and its 
mal, substitute an image made of dough, attendant ceremonies are so great that preg- 
Ou this point, of the object of sacrifice, there nant women are, if possible, kept out of tfle 
is however, at the present day, a great village for fear of abortion, which is believed> 
change iu progress. Amongst the vaiahnava to be the certain result, should the shrieks 
brahmans of the three great sects of the Va- of the men who carry the Raktabali 
ghala, Tenagala and Maahava the practice or bloody sacrifice fall on their ears. This 
differs. The vadagala brahmans, who evince Raktabali is assumed to be the food for 
much earnestness in the ceremonials of their devils and the attendant spirits of the 
belief follow the Saiva practice of offering goddess, and consists of rice mixed with 
living creatures in sacrifice ; while the Ten- the sacrificial blood. It is carried only 
gala and Madhava substitute dough. In daring the last day of the annual festival of 
Southern India, no saiva brahman thus sub- the goddess, after midnight, in an earthen 
stitutes dough, but they present living crea- pot of a peculiar shape and design, by men 
tures, though with many of the saivas the vie- specially allotted to the duty. They run and 
tim’s head is not struck off’, hut it is strangled shriek and howl in the streets tq scare 
BO that blood is not spilled. The lower away the devils and evil spirits, and halt at 
classes of hind us of southern India also, the corners and windings, and throw balls 
though rarely, sacrifice pigs to the inferior of this blood-mixed-rice to the demons, &c. 
gods. Living sacrifices are however, an It is considered to be an evil omen for any 
essential part of the worship of all the man to meet them in their rounds, as fever, 
tutelary village goddesses iu Southern madness, and disease might befal him. All 
India/, as also of the i^oddesses of cholera, treasures concealed under ground for a 
srualUpox, &c. Thousands of sheep and length of time are said to become the pro¬ 
fowls are annually sacrificed at Peri- perty of demons, who take charge of and 
yapalayam, a yillage about 30 miles ^y part with it, tq those who satisfy their 
from Madras, and multitudes of people at- ^ire for blood—the greater the demon, the 
tend from Madras and the neighbouring 
villages, to celebrate the yearly festival, 
which takes place in the bright half of the 
month of Adi. Large herds of buffaloes were 
until recently, offered at the funeral rites of 
the Todawar race of Ootacaraund but the Ma¬ 
dras Government have putastoptosuch whole¬ 
sale massacre, and restricted the rite to the 
killing of only two animals at a time,— 
a measure which the Toda race viewed with 
unaffected alarm and dislike, as likely 
to decrease their children and cattle. 

Human sacrifices are deemed to be re¬ 
quisite to mollify goddesses and demons 
who guard hidden treasure and who are 
believed to have a partiality for the blood 
of a pregnant woman, especially of one who 
/is conoeived of twins, and to the first born 
of the goldsmith cas£e : indeed in popular 
belief one of the latter is credited to have 
been offered near Madras in times not 
very remote^ and daring the famine of 
• the head of a victim was found in 

helots log in a town in Bengal. There 
is a shrine of Vatrappan^chiyar, ttie tute* 
lary goddess of Tiruyattdr, a village to 
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inglier is the kind ot .saormce ne aemanas. ; 
Simple minded men, even among those who 
are considered to belong to the better in¬ 
formed classes of hiiidns, believe in t)^e divi¬ 
nation of quacks, who pretend to point Out 
the very places in which treasure is to be 
found, by a collyrinm which when applied 
to the eye is said to give it the power of dis¬ 
covering the treasure. Stories are now and^ 
then spread among the people regarding this 
subject; and this desire for discovering and; 
exhuming- hidden treasure, and the love of 
making gold and silver, prevails to some ex¬ 
tent among the eduoated hiudusand it isgene^ 
rally believed leads to the sacrifice of human 
beings. Bloody sacrifices form no part of the 
worship paid to Rama, Krishna, Haxiuman» 
<&c., of the vaishnava sectarians, nor Vignqs- 
wara, Subrabmaniya, &c., of the saiva 
sect or of their respective goddesses. 
In addition to the village deities, noticed, 
the only goddess who require them is the. 
Sakti of Siva, defined by W voisries, to be 
the visible energy of the divine essence syin- 
I bolized as a female. She is highly veneratq^ 
during the nine days of the tlasssra or Nava- 
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ratn(tbe nioe nights), at the close of Which 
a i»hee{|i is generally offered in the houses of 
j^jp^ts and Mabrattas. The sacrifice of 
bui&loes on this occasion is very rare, and 
whed it is offered, the ceremony takes place 
in temples, sacred to this goddess, but some- 
*tinicain jungles and unfrequented parts. The 
goddesses and demons of the helot races, all 
accept bloody sacrifices, which are generally 
accompanied with the offering of spirituous 
liquors. As a general rule, the offering of 
Such sacrifices among the houses of educat¬ 
ed/bindus, and in the superior temples is ob¬ 
served with great secrecy. Madan is very 
little known, but deemed a very great and 
powerful demon with a class of native magi¬ 
cians. He is generally courted by the pariah, 
chtckTer, labbay, and uneducated mahome- 
d^s, who offer beef and arrack to obtain his 
good will and favor. 

It has been noted above that the terms 
nsed for the sacrifice are Bali, Tam, Gavn, 
TeZ, Yagna Magha, Sanscrit. When an ox, 
landb or fowl is offered up in sacrifice to a 
Devi or Mari female deity by the sudras, the 
first two words are used. The words Yagn- 
ya or Magha are used to indicate a sacrifice 
celebrated only by the brahmins in which 
they offer goats and not any other animals, 
as the following five things are fotbidden 
in the Kaleyoga or the Iron age, 

^ oj —® 

the sacrifice of a horse, of a cow, the aban¬ 
donment of all worldly affections, serving 
flesh to brahm^ins invited for the celebration 
of the funeral obsequies, or to have issue by 
a brother-in-law, that is husband's brother, 
in base of a woman not having any children 
by her htisband. 

Hindu Morality .Major Moor remarks as 
to their moral character, that it is some com¬ 
parative though negative praise to the hin- 
dus, that the emblems under which they 
everywhere exhibit the elements and opera¬ 
tions of nature, are nut externally indecorous. 
Unlike the abominable realities of Egypt and 
Greece, we see the phallic emblem in the 
hindu pantheon without offence; and know 
not, until the information be furnished, that 
we are contemplating a symbol whose, pro¬ 
totype is indelicate. The external decency 
of the symbols, and the difficulty with which 
their reqondite allusions are discovered, both 
offer evidence favourable to tho moral deli¬ 
cacy of the hindu character. Temples are 
nevertheless commonly to be seen on which 
are represented, in statues almost of life size, 
flgures whioh only the mind of man in all 
its opi^ptness and vrickednesa could con- 
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ceive. However recently erected, thesb 
perhaps but remnants of the period 8uooeed«' 
ing the asceticism and austeiities of budd¬ 
hism. Books were then written about heroes 
whom they deified, some of whose lives, Us 
painted, are a continuous outrage of decency. 
But it may not be* doubted that the peopte 
generally never followed such license. To^ 
have done so, society must have ended. At 
the present day, undoubtedly, the morality of 
the hindus is far above the stoines in their 
books, the statues on their shrines, or the li¬ 
cense which prevails amongst the few who 
associate with the Deva-dUsi at their tem¬ 
ples, and it is only their patience under 
such grossness, their not rising in wrath - 
to reform it, their worship of fire and the 
elements, of the sun and moon, of the lin- 
gam and yoni, or the saligramraa, the 
binlang, the tnlsi and the poa; their reyer- 
ence for, almost worship of, the cow, the kite 
and the cobra—their worship of nandi, of 
idols with unnatural or hideous forms, of 
shapeless blocks of wood or stone in which the 
educated have no faith and which are often 
treated with irreverence by all, their respect ft r 
books of the contents of which they are igno¬ 
rant and whioh are not worthy of their pre¬ 
sent civilization; it is their adherence to all 
these confused amalgamations of the coarse 
vedio creed, scythic worship, fetichism, the 
austerities and sncredness of life of budd¬ 
hism, and the license of Vishnu as Krish¬ 
na, which excites the wonder and the con¬ 
tempt of all civilized men. And their in¬ 
difference is the more remarkable be¬ 
cause, two thousand years ago they 
had a religion ‘less disgraced by idola¬ 
trous worship than most of those which pre¬ 
vailed in early times. They had a oopioua 
and cultivated language and an extensive 
and diversified literature: they bad made 
great progress in the mathematical sciences, 
they speculated profoundly mi the mysteries 
of man and nature, and they had acquired 
remarkable proficiency in many of the or¬ 
namental and useful arts of life. In short, 
whatever defects may be justly attributed to 
their religion, their government, their laws, 
their literature, their sciences, their arts, at 
contrasted with the same proofs of civiliza¬ 
tion in modern Europe, the hindus were in 
all these respects quite as civilized as atny 
of the most civilized nations of the ancient 
world, and in as early times as any of whioh 
records or tradition remain.’ In the re-as** 
cendancy of brahroanism after the overthrow 
of buddhism, the prime defect of which waa 
a want of knowledge of the true God and ta 
which'was subsequently added a relic wois 
ship and an over-fondness for asceticism^ 
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4 h 0 ^vltera who are riow regarded by the 
hindiis as awthorities introduced the out- 
rageons matters, which at the pesent day 
are the shame and degradation of the fol¬ 
lowers of this extiaordinary faith. Major 
Moor observes that, with a little alteration, 
the first part of Juvenal's fifteenth saiiVe, 
beginning ‘ Quia nescit,* might be applied 
to the teachers of hiiiduism as now seen, as 
liappily as to the Egyptians, the objects of 
Juvenal’s severity, and the following is 
Major Moor’s modification of Owen’s para- 
ph^e: 

Who knows not that there's nothing vi\e nor odd, 
Which brain kick brahmans turn not to a god ? 

Some of those blockheads bulls and cows adore; 
Pish, reptiles, birds, and suakcs, ns many more. 

A long tail’d ape some suppliants admire, 

Or man-like elephant a god the sire : 

One race a god half-man half-fish revere, 

Others to unsightly moieties adhere : 

Hosth to a stone’s high deity bend down. 

While others sticks with adoration crown; 

Nay vegetables here hold rank divine— 

On leeks or mushrooms ’tis profane to dine. 

Oh, holy nation where the gardens bear 
A crop of gods throughout the tedious year ! 

It has been remarked that the characters 
of many of the lundu deities, are faintly 
indicate by the term immoral. Every thing 
that is gross and sensual and wrong is to be., 
found as ordinary acts of their deities and 
the followers of these faiths present the ex¬ 
traordinary spectacle of a people with purer 
' lives than is to be found in the idolatrous or 
demonolatrous systems of religion which i 
they follow. In their domestic lives, they 
are gentle, not aggressive, modest, reverent, I 
respecters of autiiority, temporal and spiri¬ 
tual ! desirous of kn 9 wledge, seekers of the 
truth, patient under mental or bodily labour, 
diligent in their callings, temperate and 
chaste, living with one wife though hindu 
law permits a plurality, amongst the entire 
hindu races, ofiences against the person are 
rare, drunkenness is almost unknown, ex¬ 
cept in the profligacy of great towns and it 
is only amidst the license of the temples 
that gross poligamy is common, and is even 
there confined to the habitues of the shrines. 

FosUion and religion of hindu Women .— 
A great defect in their social system seems 
to be the unequal conditions of the sexes. In 
European households there is almost as lit¬ 
tle real mixing of different grades of society 
as occurs amongst the different castes of 
India. But among the hindus, although 
their creed permits the women to attain 
heaven on their demise, so long as they are 
here on earth, whatever secret inflneuce a 
wife may have, it is uot shown to the com- 
ipunity. Speculative as are the^ entire I 
brahminioal popalations, and to a large ex- { 
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tent also all the races called hindpe, many 
of them diving into the mysteries of tbeir 
I theology, except a vedantist QjbcBfionally 
! make a remark to the women of his houfee- 
hold as to the inutility of worshipping ^heir 
I ordinary images, the hindu wife has little 
or no instruction in religion, and takes no 
part in all that array of ceremonial which 
occupies so ranch of the daily time of a 
hindu, particularly if religious*. The hindu 
prays morning, noon and night, a some¬ 
what long prayer. The wife’s prayer, if 
she pray at all, is very short, a saiva woman 
merely mentioning the name of her deity in 
the three words O’m ! nama Saiva, Hail 1 
name of Siva. Amongst the sraartha brah¬ 
mans, and mad’hava sect of vaisbnavas 
each household keeps a tulsi plant in the 
middle of its little parterre or court yard. 
A small pede.sl^l is erected, in the hollowed 
centre of wliich the plant is placed. Daily, 
the women of the houf?e resort to it, circle 
‘ pradatchanam * and prostrate themselves 
six times before it, pour water over, and 
then standing before it, pray to Laksh- 
mi. A similar worship to the pipal tree 
with a sculptured cobra at its mot, is offer¬ 
ed, both by men and women, to whom off¬ 
spring have not been given. This pipal tree 
is always on the bank of a tank, in which the 
devotees bathe dressed in a silk garment 
used only when performing sacred rites. Tie 
prayer of the brahman of every caste and 
sect includes the gaitri, an address to the sun. 

Caste .—A great object with hindus in 
general is, to preserve their social position 
in caste. The divisions and sub-divisions 
of their difFeJ*ent castes arc very numer¬ 
ous,—the sudra are said to have nearly 
fifty, but with all hindus purity of caste 
is held of the highest Consequence. Yet its 
loss may be caused by vaiious means. 

The division castes or sects of the 
races whom we styl& hindus was known to 
the Greeks and seems tcj*.have been early 
known to the Arabs. The Grecian authors, 
on the authority of Megasthenes, divided 
the tribes into seven, and Ibn Khurdadba 
(ohiit A. D. ) an officer of the khalifs 
also arranges them into seven classes, 
the occupations attributed to them, -wera 
different. 

Greek authors, Arab, 

Glass- BtrabO' Deodorus* , Airiao /a* 

1. Pbilosophers Philosophors GL^)hists- BabkaAria* 

2* clusband- Husband- Husband¬ 
men' men* men* Brahma* 

3. Shepherds & Shepheids k Shepherds k 

Hunters* Cowherds. Cowherds* Katarla* 

4* Artificers k Artifioers. Artificers, 

Merchant^ MerohantsA 

Boatmen* 

6. Warriors. Warriors* Warriors* Budaria. 

•6 Inspectors. Inspectors . Inspectors* Baisora* 

7* Counsellors Counsellors Baodalia,* 

/ k Assfisors* k Asse^rs Assessors. Lahud. 
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Ibu, Hburd^bas’ first name is unknowti. 
fiy the others her seems to indicate the Brah- 
tnan, Kshatrya, Sadra, Vaisya, the Chan- 
da^a and Jiigglers.— Elliot's Historian's p. 18. 

Di^. Caldwell tells us that in all ordinary 
cases where illegitimate children are born, 
if there be no great disparity in rank or 
caste between the parents, the child takes 
that of the two parents which is the lower. 
.Where considerable disparity exists and 
particularly when the woman is of the 
higher rank, as for instance when a high 
past^ woman or even a woman belonging to 
the middling castes, has formed an intimacy 
with a Pariar man, the mother either pro¬ 
cures abortion or commits suicide. The 
child never sees the light. 

Aims. —Dr. Caldwell adds that alms¬ 
giving is expressly enjoined by the bmh- 
ininical religion, as conferring merit 
and poWer over the unseen world, not 
for compassion or brotherly love, or for 
doing as we would be done by. 

Inner lelief .—The brahminical believer 
is punctiliously alive to his religion as 
a system of observances,^!le never for¬ 
gets his ablutions, his holy ashes, or 
any of the thousand and one ceremonies 
which sanctify his domestic life, bat ordi¬ 
narily he has not the smallest belief in the 
divinities whom he so elaborately worships. 
He is even forward to tell you that he is not 
so dull-witted as to believe that any of them 
exist. 

Food and coolci^g and, hospitaUty ,—Like 
that of the bulk of the human race, the 
food of the hindus is obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom. But with the liindu, 
the adherence to this kind of diet forms part 
of their religiou.s belief. Unlike the Hebrews 
(Dent. cli. xiv. Lev. xvii.) or the malioiiie- 
dans, to whom only certain creatures were 
forbidden, several brahminical tribes do not 
touch animal food atall, and no hindu of the 
four great castes can partake of the flesh 
of the cow much less avow that he had so 
done. They also require their food to be 
prepared by people of their own or a higher 
caste, or, in their dread of pollution, even by 
their own bauds. With some sects this 
dread is carried to such an extent that they 
do not permit any unconverted eye to see 
them cooking, and if accidentally overlooked 
will bury or give away the materials under 
preparation, however hungry they be. Marty 
hiudug likewise cook within a sacred circle^ 
and if any lower caste or no-oaste person 
enter it, the cooking is suspended and the 
article destroyed. Many hindus eat their 
megis dressed in silk clothes, used only fdr 
saOfed rites,—and waited on by their wives 
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or female relations, who do fiot pre|ftinie to 
eat until their husbands have finiiwed. They 
eat off* metal dishes, of gold or silver or brass, 
—but the ordinary platter is made of leaves 
of the plantain, banyan, lotus, or palasa, 
pinned together with grass stalks In the 
form of a dish. These are sold m every 
bazaar. They are employed to ensure safety 
from pollution, being thrown away after the 
meal. There is a continued stream of their 
hospitality such as it is, but no one Caste 
will eat with another, and at meals each 
brahman sits with his own leafy platter 
apart from his neighbour to prevent the 
possibility of even accidental pollution by 
his own food touching that of another, or 
vice versa. Where such stringency exists as 
regards people of their own faith, their asso¬ 
ciating at meals with people of other creeds 
is of course an impossibility. These remarks 
apply to the hindus in general; but the 
members of many of their reformed sects, 
eat with each other, without regard to for¬ 
mer di.stincfcions. In like manner, as follow¬ 
ers of one fiiith, all individuals are equally 
entitled to the Prasad’ham or food which has 
been previously presented to a deity, and it 
is probably the distribution of this, in tem¬ 
ples, as, for instauce annually, at Jaganatb, 
that has given rise to the idea that at this 
place all castes of hindus eat together. A 
hindu in general eats twice daily, in the fore¬ 
noon and after sunset. But a brahman wi¬ 
dow eats only once daily, at noon. The food 
of the hindus along the sea-board of India, 
is rice, partaken of with vegetable curries or 
pickles as condiments. In the higher lands 
of the interior and in the more northern por¬ 
tions of India, the pulses, and millets, with 
wheat and maize, are the articles in common 
use in the- form of cakes. The prior pro- 
j cesses which in Europe fall to the miller and 
the baker, are got through in* the hindu 
household. The pestle and mortar is with 
hindu homilies a very important domestic 
implement, and few are without it. The 
mortar is generally of stone,—but often a 
log of wood, the lower part shaped like an 
hour glass stand, and in the upper is a coni¬ 
cal cavity of the contents of about two gal¬ 
lons. The pestle is of hard wood, about four 
feet long, and two inches in diameter, with 
the ends tipped or ferrulled with iron, to 
prevent their spiting or wearing. It is' 
I usual for two women, to whose lot beating 
I rice out of the husks, and similar domestic 
operations, generally fall, to work together; 
the pestle is raised perpendicularly by the 
right hand of one, and as it falls is caught by 
the right hand of the other, ah© who raised 
it q^uitting it in its fall; when ,tired wii1(h 
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ffieir right’liands, they use the left, relieving when their Scythian, Arian and dabylonito 
them. A song is frequently ohaunted daring forefathers poured into India. They 
the work. The stone mill, so often alluded assuredly as varied in origin as are the In¬ 
to in the Old and New Testament, consisting dian tribes of North America, and are metric* 
of two flat stones worked by one or two wo- ed with as varied moral and physical quali- 
meu, isinuse in every bouse. The religi- ties. ^ 

ons restriction to vegerable diet is doubtless Dress and Clothing. The dress of 
of buddbist origin. Buddhism had the ef- hindu men is of white muslin di^ 
feet of inspiring a great respect for li fe, and cotton cloth, and their upper coat 
all orthodox hindns regard the inviolability is now generally sewed. The under garment 
of life as the most sacred of laws. In what- for the lower part of the body, the “ do wati** 
ever degree sanguinary rites may be prac- or dhoti, is a loose unsewed wrapped 
tised by any portion of these people such are Women of all classes wear unsewed wrappers 
directly opposed, not only to the influence of green, red or yellow colored cotton, edged 
and example of the brahmans, but to the with silk or gold embroidery, and a boddice 
practice of the immense majority of the more of cotton or silk. 

oultivated and the higher castes. Myriads of Scalp~lock, All hindns retain only the 
hindus have lived and died without every tuft of hair on the crown of their heads, 
partaking of animal food, and amongst Jibe which is familiar to Europeans from the pic^ 
bndd^histical Jains, every precaution is taken tnres and descripiions of the Indians pf 
to prevent themselves involuntarily destroy- North America as the scalp-tuft, the most 
ing or swallowing even insect life. Their glorious trophy, if not the sole reward of 
priests never partake of stale food lest living their victor. The hindu practice of wearing 
creatures should have arisen in it, keeping a this scalping tuft, Sliik’ha, Sans; d’Zutn 
cloth over their mouths lost an insect uncon- Tel; Kudirnai, Tam; was doubtless brought 
soiously enter, and they walk witha small soft with them from Scythia; for like the Indians 
broom in band with which they gently sweep of North America, the Scythians cleaned the 
the ground on which they are to tread or sit. scalp and hung it to their horses bridles. 
With all this, there is occasionally witness- The decalvare of the ancient Germans, was 
ed amPngst some one ► or other of the races nothing other than the scalping mentioned 
following hinduism, an apathy and indifler- in the laws of the Visigoths, capillos et cu- 
euoe as to the preservation of the lives of tern detrahere. According to the annals of 
their fellow creatures, which Europeans Elude, the Franks still scalped about the 
fail to understand. An instance of this is year 879, and also the Anglo-Saxons, 
described as having occurred in 1820, at the Titles .—Amongst the honorific social dis- 

fair at Hurdwar, in which seven hundred tinctions of the hindus, is that of Acharya a 
persons are stated to have lost their lives. It religious teacher, properly a brahman who 
was calculated that nob less that two millions instructs the brahman, ksbatriya and vaisya 
of people had assembled on the occasion, religious students of the Vedas, but in use as 
when, at the opening of the fair, the rush relating to any religious instructor. Ih the 
was so great towards the steps of the bathing- south of India, the term is applied to the head 
place as to cause this melancholy catas- ofareligious society, equivalent to the Mahant 
trophe. Dreadful as it was, the exertions of Hindustan and the Panda or head priest 
of the British officers only prevented its be- of a temple. But it is assumed also by brah* 
ing infinitely greater. An eyewitne.s8 re- mans engaged in secular pursuits, by car* 
marked that the brahmans looked on not penters, artisans and amongst the Mahrab- 
only with apathy, but with joy depicted in tas, by cooks. 

their countenances; and women, at a short Learning and Boohs .—The Mahabharata 
distance, were bathing in other parts of the and Ramayana books are the national trea- 
sacred water, with as much indifference as suries of the traditions and legends of the 
if the utmost serenity prevailed around them, hindus, and contain all that has been preserv- 
After the fair the roads for miles round ed of Vedic ideas and institutions as well as 
Hurdwar were strewed with dead bodies of the expression of that later Brahminica) 
men, women, horses, oajjV^ls, and dogs.— system, which forms the basis of the e:|- 
JXfferemes explained.-^he difficulties isting religion and civilization of the 
experienced in explaining the seeming con- masses, ramifying more or less throughout 
tradictions in the character of these reli- the entire body of hindu literature. The^ 
gionists axe greatly overcome by remember- Mahabharata is the source of all the 
ing that though nominally of one faith, they nas. It is the Parana properly so Called, 
are sprung &om many races which continue The Bharata war relates to period ^ 
aa diatbet and separated from each other, as I Aryan invasion, when the invaders had 
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re^oblH tbe upper courses of the Jumna and 
^nges* The Bamayana refers to a periotf 
when au Aryan empire had been established 
iu Oudh, and when Ved|jfe rites and institu¬ 
tions had been estabiisbed in the very 
heart of Hindustan. The Veda are reli¬ 
gious books of the hindus of which 
the Big Veda, Yajnr Veda, Sanaa Veda and 
^Atharva Veda are deemed inspired and re¬ 
garded as canonical. But the term is also 
applied to scientific works as Ay nr Veda, 
the art of medicine; science of life ; Dhanur 
Veda, the art of war (the bow) Gandharba 
Veda, the science of music. Besides these 
aye several series of ancient books, the Upa- 
Veda, the XJpanishad, the Parana, &c. 

A knowledge of reading and writing is very 
widely diffused, but those who cannot write 
use trade-marks as their sign manual, of 
which the following may be mentioned; 


Mang 

- A daffra. 

Dher 

- A staff. 

Carpenter 

- Chisel or kikra. 

Barber 

- Looking glass. 

Shopkeeper or Bakal - A baJance. 

Dhaugar 

- Scissors. 

Gardener 

- Kurpi. 

Banjara 

Koli, Ramusi, and 

- Spear. 

Bhil 

- Bow and arrow. 

Attar and Rangrez 

- Joli. 

Kassar (brazier) 

- Tulai. 

Kunbi 

- A plough. 

Goldsmith- 

- A hammer. 

Blacksmith 

- Anvil. 

Chamar 

- Leather knife or Rapi 

Tailor 

- Yard measure. 

Soldier 

- 

Teli 

- Subbal Pur. 

Byragi 

Maniar 

- Forceps. 

- Churi or bracelets. 


Avocations.’^The races following hindu- 
ism and the converts from amongst them to 
mahomedanism and the Sikh faith are, almost 
exclusively, the owners and tillers of the 
soil of India, and as agriculturists, in north¬ 
ern India, are in village proprietory com¬ 
munities : those of Central India, are village 
proprietoi‘8; and those of western and 
southern India are ryots or holders under 
Government. 

The entire banking interests in India, mo- 
tiied men and capitalist class, smaller mer¬ 
chants, traders and carriers, prefer British 
rule. Hindoos are settled for merchandise in 
Arabia, all through Persia and Turkistan^ 
are in Astraohan, in the southern pro* 
Vinoes of Russia and even as far as Moscow. 

SAUgiouB liberty *—In India, during the time 
bistoiy is extant, if the dominant power 
were hiadu, mahom^ans were m 9 le 8 ted, if 
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mahomedans ruled, hindus wefe oppressed-^ 
under the British, all creeds hag met with 
equal justice.— Cunningham^s BMUa Topes» 
Chevalier Bunsen*s Egypt*s place in Universal 
History, Dr, CaldwelVs ComparaUve Oret^n- 
mar also Tinnevelly Shanars; Vigne*B Trav^ ;. 
Moor*8 Hindu Pantheon. Goleinan*8 Mytkehstf 
of the Hindus. Professor H. H. Wilson in Moy^ 
Asiatic Society's Transactions. Ocdcutia 
vieWy North British Review. Mr. Hodgson ifn 
Bengal Asiatic Society*s Journal. 8irange\$ 
Hindu Law. Latham*s Descriptive Ethnology* 
Brotvn*s Telugu Dictionary. Abbe DomenecV* 
Deserts of North America. Sir J. E. Tennenf s 
Ceylon. Elliot*s supplementary Glossary. 

Wilson*8 Glossary. Wheeler*s Mdhabarata^ 
Wheeler*8 Eaniayma. Wheeler*s Travels of a 
Hhidoo. Elliot*8 History of India. 

HINDUAUCH ? Pees. Cucurbita ci- 
trullus. 

HINDUBA. Hind. Cicborinm intibus. 

HINDU KUSH, written also Hindoo 
Cush, a name of the Kouenlun chain, 
called by the historian of Alexander 
the Indian Caucasus, also Paropami- 
sus. The Hindu Coosh is remakgble for its 
mass and elevation. Viewed from the 
Koushan pass, distant ten miles south, its 
appearance is very sublime. The outline is 
serrated, being crowned by a succession of 
lofty peaks, with sides often perpendicular, 
and it is wrapped in a perpetual covering of 
snow, in all parts not too steep to admit of 
its lying. Humboldt regards it as the most 
striking phenomenon amongst all the moun¬ 
tain-ranges of the old world. He consi¬ 
ders that it may be traced from Taurus, in 
Asia-Minor, across Persia, then, in the 
Huzarab mountains, to Hindu Coosh, Ond 
to the frontier of China, and that it is dis¬ 
tinct from the Himalaya, The two ranges 
are physically discriminated by the depres¬ 
sion down which the Indus flows. 

The Hindoo Koosh, Kbuenlun or 
Tagh are about 850 miles long, from Kara¬ 
korum, in lat. 35®, long. 77® j to Bamian, 
lat. 34® 50', long. 07® 48*. 

Hindoo.Koosb35®40', 60® 60’,21,000feet 

Summit N. of Jellalabad, 20,248 ft, 

Koushan Pass, 15,200 ft. 

Khawak l^ss, 13,200 ft: 

Akrobat, 10,200 feet. 

The Larana mountains in 35® 20’, 62® 54*, 
are about 60 m^s from N. B. to S. W., 
dividing the valley of Suwat from thst of 
Panjkora ; and the Lasspissor mountatns^ 
of and subordinate to, Hindoo- Koosh, afeu^ 
60 miles from E. to W., L. 36® and L. 70® art 
little known. • . 

The limit of perpetual snow on scmtb 
slope (lat. 37®), is 17,000 fb. The mbst 
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I^arkable feature ef the Hiudu-Kusli is 
' ^tiat bu the south it supports the plains of 
J^abool and Koh-Damaun 6,000 to 7000 ft.; 
‘while to the north lies the low tract of Tur¬ 
kestan. Koondooz town, distant in a direct 
line 80 miles north of Hindoo-Koosh, is only 
900 ft. above the sea. The Hindu-Kush 
is a distinct mountain system, its parallelism 
being from S. W. to N. E., while that of 
the Simalaya is from S. E. to N. W. 

The country between the Safed Koh and 
Hindoo-Koosh is hilly; breadth about 20 m. 

. It is divided into a series of plains by cross 
ranges (Khyber, Kurkutcha, &c.,) which 
pass between the Safed-Koh and the outer 
ranges of the Hindoo-Koosh. These plains 
are generally barren and stony, and have a 
slope from E. to W. The Kabool river, 
which flows through thorn has to make its 
way by narrow passages. 

Passes of the Hindu Kush. Lt. Wood, 
in his journey to the Oxus, names only four. 
Three of these are reached from Kabul 
through the valley of Koh-Daman north of 
that city, and diverge from each other near 
Charekar: viz., the pass of Pan]shir or 
Khawak, the Pass of Parwan, and the Pass 
of Ghorband 5 but each of these in fact re¬ 
presents a group of several yo^tes over the 
mountains. The fourth that he mentions is 
the Pass of Hajjiyak lying much further 
west, passing by BamiUn, and usually, in 
modern times at least, approached from Kabul 
by the road running west from that city by 
Bustam Khail, south of the oflslioots of the 
Indian Caucasus called the Pugman Range 
and Kohistan of Kabul: 

If we turn to saltan Baber we find the 
number of passes raised to seven. Those 
which he names are three leading out of the 
Panjshir valjey, viz. (1) Khawak, ( 2 ) Tul, 
(3) Bazarak ; then.(4) the Pass of Parwan ; 
and three described as in Ghorband, viz. (5) 
Yan^ Yuli or the “New Road.” (G) Kip- 
ohak, and (7) Shibrtu. 

As Ritter understands this list it does not 
include the Hajjiyak at all. 
rom Panjshir. 

Pass of Anjuman. This is a pass start¬ 
ing from Puryan near the head of the 
Panjshir Valley and crossing into Badakh- 
shan direct. 

Khawak Pass, at the very head of the 
Panjshir Valley, crossing, to the Valley of 
Anderab, which it descends to the town of 
that name. 

Tul. This is a loop line to the Kha¬ 
wak Pass. 

Zarya ascends from Safed* Chir on the 
Panjshir river, some six miles below Tul, and 
joins the last pass just before reaching Sirab. 


HINDU KVSm 

From Umraz are three bad pasmj^l^h'vHi^ 
Urza, Yatimak. 

Bazarak. This quits the Panjshir at the 
village of that nime, twenty-eight and a 
half miles from the mouth of the valley, and 
descends upon Kliinjan on the Anderab 
River. 

kSliatpal. This starts from Gulbabar at 
the entrance to Panjshir Valley, and joins 
the Bazarak road on the other side at 
Kishnabad or Kishtabad, twenty-one miles 
from Khinjau. 

Passes from Ghorband. 

Kushan. This is tlie pass which leads 
close under the great peak specially known 
as Hindu Kush. It starts from a point in 
the Ghorband valley about ten miles from 
Tutan Dara. Kushan lies some miles up 
the pass. It descends upon Khinjan like 
the two last, which it probably receives be¬ 
fore reaching that place. 

Gwalian. This leaves the valley some 
twenty miles from Tutan Dara. It descends 
upon Gozan on the Anderab river. 

Gwazyar. This pass leaves the valley 
near the ruins of the old town of Ghorband, 
some twenty-four and a half miles from 
Tutan Dara. It leads to Kilagai, a small 
town on the road from Kbiujan, to Bagh- 
lan and Kunduz. 

Char Darya. This pass leaves the valley 
at about twenty-nine miles from Tgtan 
Dara, and descends upon Ghori, a consider¬ 
able town. It is passable for kafilas of 
every description. 

From this the road goes on along the 
valley of Ghorband, throwing off one or two 
minor passes, and eventually joins the Haji- 
yak road at the ruins ofZohak near Batuian. 
The pass of Hajjiyak or BamioAi. 

Shibrtu. 

Abclereb, for which the only authority is 
the Ayin Akbari. The two last are beyond 
the limits to which the name, Hindu K^h 
is applied. 

Of these passes Hajjiyak was that crossed 
by Burnes, on his celebrated journey, the 
first European traveller who saw and des¬ 
cribed the great rock idols of Bamian; it 
was also that crossed by Wood on his journey 
north-ward to the Oxus. It was probably 
by this pass that Chingbiz crossed, for the 
siege of Bamian was one of the events of his 
campaign in these regions : and by it Hi wen 
Thsang travelled to India. 

The pass of Chardary a was crossed by 
Aurungzib. The pass of Salulang was at¬ 
tempted by Capt. Wood, but unsuccessfully, 
owing to the lateness of the season. Timur 
on bis expedition into India crossed the 
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Hinflti Kush by the pass ef Tul, and return*, i 
ed by that of Shibrtu. The Khawak pass i 
was eross^ by Wood and Lord on their | 
return from the Oxus. By this pass or one j 
of its branches, Ibn Batnta had crossed five | 
hundred years before; and one of the passes 
into the Panjshir Valley seems to have been 
crossed by Friar Odorio on his return to 
Europe. Hi wen Thsang also returned by 
Pangshir and Anderab on his way to China. 
— Yule Cathayy II. p. 593 ; 595. Burton*s 
SindCy ii., 274, Royal Sardtary Commission 
Report 

HINDUK, a river in the Bulundshabr 
district of the N. W. provinces passing 
Sebaranpoor fort running past Nougawa- 
ghat, 21 miles from Meerut. 

HINDUSTAN includes Bahar, Oudh, 
Rajputana and Malwa. Hindustan, Bengal 
proper, the N. W. Provinces and Oude, the 
Panjab and Sind, with part of the adjoining 
desert country form a great semi-circular 
plain, in which there is no place of refuge for 
remains of original races ; in all these coun¬ 
tries the modern races live together as one 
social whole. Throughout Central and Penin¬ 
sular India, the most open plains and uncul¬ 
tivated parts are similarly inhabited, but there 
are scattered about over every province, 
hill and jungle, giving cover to aboriginal 
tribes, who hold themselves aloof from the 
general population and are very different in 
language, manners and other particulars. 

As known to Europe, Hindustan is a term 
applied to British India generally. To the 
people of British India, however, and to j 
Europeans in India, the name is re¬ 
stricted to that part of India, which lies 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya 
mountains. But, in considering the ethno¬ 
logical relations of India, the countries from 
the Indus and west of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, south easterly to the mouths of the 
Ganges, have been so often and so long in 
the occupation of so many difierent races, 
whose fragments are found in larger or 
smaller portions scattered throughout the 
region indicated, that it will be well to 
notice the occupants of Central India, 
Eajputanah, Bengal, Oudh, the N. W, Pro¬ 
vinces, and the Punjab, as inhabitants of 
Hindustan, amounting to 136 millions of 
people. 

Bengaly is a political division of British In¬ 
dia, comprising Bengal Proper, Bebar, Oris¬ 
sa including the tributary Mahals, Assam, 
Chdta Nagpore, and the native states of 
Hill Tipperah and Cooch Behar. It ex¬ 
tends from the Meridian 82® to 97® B. Ion. 
and lies within the parallels of 19® 40’ and 
28 ® 101 N. lat. On its N, West is ,th 0 na- 


tive state Eewab in Cen^l 
the districts of MirzaporeV Oha^ij^f^y 
Goruckpnr belonging to the Wes’t 

Provinces. 

Prom the Chumparnm district as 
as the Bhoofan Dooars, the Himalaya ran^^ 
running through the independent states Of 
Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan, form its 
northern boundary. Further east, along 
the northern frontier boundary of Assam, 
lies a tract inhabited by the Akha, Dofla, ? 
Miri, Mishmi and other wild tribes : along 
its eastern frontier lies a part of the inde¬ 
pendent province of Burmah, below that is 
the Munnipore state : still lower are various 
hill tribes, the Naga, Looshai, Khyeu, Mikir, 
&o., and at its extreme south east is British 
Burmah, (on the south of Chitagong, 
which is the south eastern'district of the Ben¬ 
gal province,) and the Akyab district of 
Arakan. Between Chitagong and Orissa is the 
Bay of Bengal. 

On the southwest of Orissa, is Ganjam in 
the Madras Presidency ; on its west, are fho 
Tributary Mahal estates and also the Sum- 
bulpore and Belaspore districts of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. 

The population of Bengal is supposed to be 
near CO,000,000. About two-thirds of its 
population profess hinduism, in its various 
sects, and about one-third are mahomedans, 
with a small number of Christians, and inclu¬ 
sive of the hill tribes on its S. W., West, 
Northern and N. Eastern borders. Many of the 
higher caste hindus are recognised as former 
immigrants, but the origin of the vast bulk 
of the mahomedans is obscure. Calcutta, the 
capital, contains about 377,924 inhabitants, 
amongst whom are many foreigners, viz 


Europeans, 
Indo-Euro¬ 
peans, 
Greeks, 
Armenians, 
Jews, 


11,224 

11,036 

30 

703 

6,851 


Asiatics, 

Parsees, 

Africans, 

Chinese, 

Hindoos, 


1,441 
98 
53 
402 
239,190 


Mahomedans 113,059 


Central Hindustanis or Central India, was 
the Madhya-desa, of the ancient Aryans, 
the middle region of Aryavarta, the Arya 
country. In a slokam in the Sanscrit work, 
the Amarakosha, the ancient boundaries of 
it are thus defined— 

“ Ariavartaha punia bhumi hi 
Mad’hiam Yindbya Himava yoho. 
i. 6. the Arian country, the sacred land 
(lies^ between the Vindhya and Himalaya,” 
in this way indicating both the ruling race 
and the boundaries of tbe country held by 
them, at the time that Amara Sinha wrote 
tbe Amarakosha. The first known dynasty 
was the Bharata, so called from tbe first 
king Bharata, and the last ofthe dypasiy 
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/ Samvarama, who was drii^cen westward 
hy the Panchala of Gano»j B. C* 589. The 
. Bharata kingdom seems to hare been estab* 
lished between B:0. 2,600 to B. 0. 2 , 200 . 
Central India^ is a table-land of unequal sur¬ 
face, from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above the sea, 
bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the 
west, and those of the Vindhya on the south, 
supported on the east by a lower range in 
Bundelouqd, and sloping gradually on the 
north east-into the basin of the Ganges. It 
is a diversified but fertile tract. The PataVy 
or plateau of Central India, is distinct from 
the Vindhya to the south and the Aravalli to 
the west, -and its underlying rock is trap. 
Aravalli means the refuge of strength, and ] 
these hills have afforded protection to the 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or 
west—the ancient stock of the Suryavansa, 
the Heliadae of India, or children of the sun^ 
the princes of Mewar, who, when pressed, 
were wont to retire to its fastnesses, only 
to issue again when occasion offered. The 
Ai^valli hills are connected by lower 
ranges with the western extremity of the 
Vindhya mountains on the borders of Guze- 
rat, and stretch northwards to a considerable 
distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
Delhi, forming the division between the 
desert on the west and the central table- 
land« It would be more correct to say the 
level of the desert, for the south eastern 
|K)rtion , including Jodpur, is a fertile coun¬ 
try. Amarkantak, a great plateau, forms 
the watershed of the Mahanadi, Son, Tons, 
Johilla, and Nerbudda. The rivers, though 
lar^e and full of water even half way from 
their months are very irregular in the slopes 
of their beds, and are disturbed by frequent 
rapids, so that, owing to these impediments, 
increased still further by the rocky charac¬ 
ter of the river beds or their banks, naviga¬ 
tion is limited for the most part to the lower 
portions of their course. Many parts ‘of 
Central India are covered with dense jungle. 

The Central India of the British Indian 
Government, however, is a political division, 
under the care of a political agent. It has 
an area of 83,600 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of7,670,000 and a revenue of 2,612,600. 
In this political division, there are 71 feuda¬ 
tory or mediated chiefs, of whom 4 are Mab- 
ratta, 7 are mahomedana, 17 are Buudela, 33 
are Rajpoot, six are brahman, and 4 belong 
to oUier races. Of these, six are feudatory 
states, Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas 
and Jowrahji but the 71 states are as under: 

Indore Besidencyy Indore, Dewas, Bagli. 

Owalior Agencyy Gwalior. 

Agencyy Bhopal, Raj^h, Nursin- 
garh,l&lohipore,Eoorwai; Muksoodingurh; 
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Mahomedgurh, Basoda, Fathime; XAvawut^ 
Gwalior districts 5 Seronje. 

Bheel Agencyy Dhar, Jhabooa, Ali Rajpore, 
Jobut; Mutwarh ; Indore, aad Gwalior dis¬ 
trict, British Pergunnah of Muudpore and 
State of Burwani. 

Weetern Malwa Agencyy Jowrah, Butlam. 
and Sillana. * 

Goonah. ' , ^ 

Bundlecwnd Agency y Sohawal, Jignee, Aiyey^ 
gurh, Baonee, Beronda, Bijawar, Chirkary, 
Chutterpore, Duttia, Kotee, Myhere,Nagode, 
Orcha, Punna, Rewah, and Sumptfaur. 
Of the principal states, Gwalior, Indore, Bho¬ 
pal, Dhar, Dewas, and Jawra, Bhopal and 
Jowra are under mahomedan rulers and 
the rest Mahratta. The petty states hold 
under the immediate guarantee of the British 
Government, but have feudal relations With 
one or other of the larger states, and occa¬ 
sionally with more than one. 

At the close of the Pindaree war, the dis¬ 
tricts in Central India and Malwa were left 
in a disorganized state, the mahratta chiefs 
had parcelled out amongst themselves the 
possessions of the Rajput chiefe and the 
smaller states were all subject to Sindia,Hol- 
kar or the Puar, and sometimes to all three. 
Many of the smaller chiefs had been driven 
from their possessions, and had sought re¬ 
fuge in the jungles and mountains where 
they robbed or levied “ tankhah’* or black¬ 
mail from the larger states. These robber 
chiefs were twenty four in number at Sir J, 
Malcolm’s time. 

Of the feudatory territory, consisting of 
71 states, supervised by the Central Indiac^ 
Agenqy, the head quarters is Indore, but 
has three grand divisions. The North Bast 
division comprises the native states of Bun- 
dlecund and Rewah. The Northern division 
consists of theNorthern and Central districts 
of the Gwalior States. The South West divi¬ 
sion comprises the table-land known in mo¬ 
dern times as Malwa, though far within the 
ancient limits of the province of that name, 
and the submontane territory between it and 
the Nerbudda, as also a considerable tract 
south of that river, extending to the KandesK 
frontier. The first or N. East division,extend^\ 
ing from the Bengal Presidency in the cast 
to the Gwalior State in the west, includes 
Rewah and 35 other states and petty chiei^ , 
ships. Its area is about 22,400 sqxwe miles; 
its population about 3,170,000 souls, and ite ‘ 
publicrevenuesaggregateaboutB6*63>58,000. ' 
The 2 nd or Northern division from . 

Bundlecnnd and the Saugor district,-and has 
an area of about 19,505 square miles ; its> 
population is about 1,180,000 bouIs, and - 
public revenue about itiipees 67,65jOQO*' 
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Thd or South We^ division goes on, 
westward, to the Bombay Presidency, and 
contains the remainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s 
states, Bhopal, Dhar and Dewas and other 
small states. The area of this division is 
about 41,700 square miles, its population 
about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues 
about Rupees 1,30,00,000. The states and 
petty chiefships in Central India, form a 
political, and are in a natural, division of 
British India, and include an area of 83,600 
square miles and a population of 7,670,000. 


This territory is divided thus,—viz. 



Prinoi^al 

states. 

Secon¬ 

dary. 

Minor 

and 

Petty. 

Total. 

Mahratta. 

2 

2 


4 

Mahomedan.. 

1 

2 

*4 

7 

Bundela. .. 

... 

6 

11 

17 

Rajput. 

1 

12 

20 

89 

Brahmins, ko. 

1 

1 

3 

4 


1 4 

23 

44 

1 71 


with a total revenue of Rupees 2,61,23,000. 

BhiL The desolate wilds and jungles of 
the western Sathpura range, and parts of 
the country which extend from them to the 
Vindhya hills, are occupied by Bhil tribes, 
who abhor field labour or manual labour of 
any kind. 

Malwa. Adjoining this, are the richly 
cultivated plains of Malwa with occasion¬ 
al intervening tracts of hill and jungle, 
from the Myhee on the west to .Bhilsa 
on the east, a stretch of nearly 200 miles, 
and from the crest of the line of the Vindhya 
to Mundissore and Oorautwarra, a distance 
of 100 to 120 miles, and occupied by a thrifty 
agricultural people. 

HUly tract. This is succeeded by the more 
hilly and jungly tract of Oomufcwarra, Se- 
ronge and Keechiwarra, with a scanty popu¬ 
lation. 

Qwalior. Northwards, towards Gwalior, 
the country becomes more open, except on 
the^wild border tracts of Kotah, of Bundle- 
cund, till we come to the carefully cultivated 
plain of Gwalior stretching for a distance of 
140 miles between the Chumbul, Pahooj and 
Sind rivers. 

Bundlecund is ruled by the Bundela race. 
A vast portion of Bundlecund is hilly and 
unprodtietive, forming the northern slope of 
the table land of the Vindhya. 

* is ruled by the Baghela race. The 

piaiBi^ of Rewah are fertile; but the valley 
on the SonCi to the south of the Kymore 
rttbge is isolate. The people are indolent 
aiid^Btrtistworthy. Though widely different 
ill Other respects, there is one characteristic 


common to the Baghel of BetrObji' tbef Bnn* 
dela of Bundlecund and the r<ij|mt cff Gwrii*^ 
or and Malwa, a dislike to labonr^ dST service 
away from their homes. They g^ewdly 
leave tilling of the soil to the inferior and 
servile classes, and are regarded as the 
heads of the local society. Many of the 
Rajputs in the states of Central India, give 
themselves up to sloth and the immoderate 
use of opium. 

Malwa and Qwalior are great centres of 
trade. 

In Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal^ 
Oojein, Mundipore, Rutlam, Dhar, Jowra, 
Augur, Neemnch, Shoojawulpoor and Bhilsa 
are the principal marts. 

Indore is the capital of the maharajah 
Holkar. 

Gwalior, is the capital of the maharajah 
Sindiah. 

RajahimtanaJiAgency. Rajputanah stretch¬ 
es from 23 ® 15* to 30 N: L. and from 
69 °, 30’ to 78® 15’E. L. containing an 
area of 123,000 sq. m., with a population es^ 
timated at ten millions and includes eighteen 
principalities, viz. 

15. Bajjyoot. 

Meywar or Oo- Bikafteer. Sirohi. 

deypore. Kotah Doongnrpoor. 

Jeypore. Kerowlee. Bauswarah. 

Marwar or Jodh- Kishenghur. Pertabgurh. 

pore. Jeysulmeor. Jhallawar. 

Boondeo. Uiwur. 

2, Jat. 

Bhurtpore. | DhoUpore. 

Mahomedan. 

Took. 

Enclosed in these are two purely British 
districts, Ajmir and Mhairwara. 

In Europe, Hindostan is generally under¬ 
stood to comprise the whole of India, from 
the base of the Himalaya to Gape Comorin, 
but in India the term is restricted to the 
provinces north of the Nerbiidda whilst all 
to the southward of that river, in the penin¬ 
sula of India, is called the Dekhan, or south¬ 
ern provinces. 

Masudi mentions that at the time of the 
mahomedan conquest the country about 
Basrah was called Arz-ul-Hind, The Land 
of India.” India, however, is supposed to have 
obtained its name from the Indus river, the 
Sin, Sinda or Hinda orHapta Hinda,the Abu- 
Sin of the Arabs,the first great river met with 
in the route from Europe and from Western 
and Central Asia. It is true that so far back 
as the reign of Darius Hystaspes, B. C, 621, 
the early writers placed Indians on both 
sides of the Indus and ’made India extend 
westward to Kandahar (Gandhara), embra.0- 
ing perhaps the fourteenlranian provinces O'T 
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nations, enumerated on the Naksh-i-Rnstum 
as lying between Sogdiana and the Pun¬ 
jab and subject to Darias. But eastward of 
the Indus, tbe country was always India, and 
this uapae seems to bat^e been chiefly used 
in the south of Asia for it first occurs in the 
Bible, in ihe book of Esther (i, 1; viii, 9) as 
the limit of the territories of king Aliaseurus 
in the East, as Ethiopia was on the west; and 
the names are similarly connected by Hero¬ 
dotus (vii, 9). The term “ Hoddu** used 
by the Hebrews is an abbreviation of Honadu 
which is identical with the names of the 
river Indus, for, to the present djiy, all along 
the course of that river the letters S. and H. 
are interchanged, and, in the Veiididad, 
tbe Panjab is described as the “ Hapta- 
Hindu*’ and the native form “ Sindus’* is 
noticed by Pliny (vi, 23.) The India of the 
book of Esther is not the peninsula of 
Hindustan, bnt the country surrounding the 
Indus—the Puujab, and perhaps Sind—the 
India.which Herodotus describes (iii. 98) as 
forming part of the Persian empire under 
Darius, and the India which at a later 
period was conquered by Alexander the 
Great. The name occurs in the inscriptions 
of Persepolis and Nakhsli-i-Rustum, but not 
iu those of Behistun. 

In more recent times, also, the term India, 
basbeen applied by the nations of Europe to 
the localities which they have occupied or with 
which they have traded. With the Portu¬ 
guese, the northern part of Hiudusfcau held 
by the Moghul sovereigns, was styled 
Mogor, and Goa and tbe Western Coast of 
the Peninsula was to them India, just as the 
British now designate all their possessions, 
and as with the Dutch, now, India means the 
Java, Sumatra, and the Netherlarid posses¬ 
sions ill the Archipelago. 

Most of the traffic with India seems to 
have been by way of tbe Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea. The Tyrians established depots 
on the shores of tlie Persian Gulf, and the j 
course of trade Vjeing through the land of 
the Cushdi, the races in India came to be 
included under the ethnological title of Cush. 
(Geu. X. 6), and hence the Persian, Chal¬ 
dean and Arabic version frequently render 
that term by India as in. Is. xi. 2., xviii., I ; 
Jer. xiii. 23 j By the natives, however, Hin¬ 
dustan, is the term applied to the whole of that 
central region of northern India, from the 
Punjab on one side to Bengal on the other, 
and from the Himalaya to the southern de¬ 
clivities of the Satpura range running across 
India in about the parallel of L. 22 N. 

Religious The ancient history of 

India shows that there were four great reli¬ 
gious eras. The Vcdic^ in whicli Agui, ludra and 


other personifications of spiritual existenceit 
were propitiated with feasts and invoked with 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, and in which 
maidens selected their husbands in the Sway-* 
am vara and monarchs sacrifiped the Aswa- 
medha. In the Brahminic period fbe Kshat- 
riya feasts were converted into sacrifices for 
the atonement of sins against brahminicallaw 
and divine worship was reduced to a system 
of austerities and meditations upon the Su¬ 
preme Spirit ns Brahma. It was in this era 
that the brahmins assumed tbe character of 
a great ecclesiastical hierarchy and establish¬ 
ed that priestly dominion which still extends 
over the minds and senses^of the hiudus of 
India. Thirdly, the huddliist period, in which 
Sakya Muni appeared, and Fourthly, the 
hraliminical revival duxniig which brahmins 
abandoned the worship of their god Brahma, 
and reverted to the old national gods and 
heroes of tjie Vedic Aryans. In this *era, 
Vishnu came to be regarded as the^Supreme' 
Being, and Rama and Krishna as his incarna¬ 
tions. The countries between Hindustan and 
China, came to be called the further India *, 
or India Extra-Gaugem ; whereas, Hind or 
India, proper, belonged only to the coun¬ 
try of the people called Hindoos; or those 
of India Litia-Gangem. The name is as 
ancient as the earliest profane history extant: 
and this may serve, among many other in¬ 
stances, to prove the high antiquity of the 
Persian language. 

luhahltanis. It is admitted that during all 
ages, either as immigrants eras conquerors, 
the races from the north and west liave been 
entering India. How little these have amalga¬ 
mated may be judged of by mentioning, that" 
out of 1030 villages, lying here and there 
between the Jumna and Sutlej and which 
were under British management in 1844, 
there were found to be 41 difierent tribes 
of agriculturists, of whom may be mention¬ 
ed— 


.lat, 443 ’ Braaniiii, 28 Dogbur 28 

Rajput, 194 Khetr, 6 Kulal, 5 

Gujur, 109 Kaieii or Gbssaoen, ^ 3 

Syed, 17 Araien, 47 Bairagi, 2 


Sheikh, 25 Kunibo, 19 | Miscellaneous, 46 

Pathan, 8 ' Maleo, 12 -- 

MughI, ,5 f Ror, 331 Total. . 1,030 

And as a character of the great revolt aoid 
rebellion of 1857 and 1858, it was observed 
that certain classes of villagers attacked and 
destroyed other classes:—the powerful hand 
of a regular government being temporarily! 
removed, the ancient antipathies of race at 
once came into play. Dwelling amopgst 
each other, door#to door, bat yet never 
mixing, most of the races remain as dis¬ 
tinct as when ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
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forty and fifty centux*ies before, they came 
to the south, neither eating together nor 
intermarrying. It is this separating system 
which has kept the stocks of»Ariau and 
Turanian races of India pure. On the 
slightest suspicion as to descent all social 
intercourse cejstses, and the descendants, in 
•different lines from the same recognised 
ancestor form new castes. In this way, 
almost every family of a few hundred years’ 
duration is now separate. The cause of 
the origin of this exclusive propensity is un¬ 
known, further than tliat the system of 
caste and the forms of brahminic worship 
commenced amongst the East Arians after 
their passage of the Sutlej, and now every 
Arian and most Turanian households are 
guided by its rules. This separation 'into 
castes or sections seems, however, primarily 
to |iave been a race distinction. It has, 
now, however, as regards the East Arians 
and others who follow the brahminical 
teachings, and even as regards the Turanian 
races, a bearing quite irrespective of race or 
faith or creed. In explanation of this, it 
may be mentioned that the countries com¬ 
prising British India are essentially hindu, 
by which is merely meant that the hulk of 
the agricultural and commercial classes— 
perhaps 86 per cent.—are neither buddhists 
nor mahomedaus, but are followers of some 
form or other of the brahminical teachings 
and reverencing their teachers. 

, Olimate seasons and eultlvaiion, —Dr. Hoyle 
gives the following arrangement of the 
countries of which the plants will grow in 
the different parts of India. 

Tropical and East-Indian Travanoore, Cochin, Ma* 
Islands,Tropical Africa, labar, Ceylon, Malayan 
Brazil, Guiana,West-In. Peninsula, Chittagong, 
dies, and Florida. Bengal, Lower Assam. 

East and West Coast of Coromandel Coast, North- 
Africa. ern Circars, Concan. 

Southern States of North Gujerat, Behar, Doab, 
America, Egypt, north Delhi, Malwa. 
of Africa, Syria. 

Mexican Highlands,Lower Mysore, Hilly ranges in 
Mountains of Spain. Deccan, Raj poo tana. 
South of Africa, Extra- Saharuupore and North- 
Tropical New Holland, ern Doab. 

South America beyond ' 

23i ® S. lat. 

Mediterranean Region. Deyra Doon, and Hima- 
layan Valleys to mo¬ 
derate elevations. 

Chino - Japanese Region, Neilgherries, Upper As- 
Middle Andes, Peru, and sam, Himalayan Moun- 
Mountains of Brazil. tains. 

North of Europe, North of Himalayan Mountains, 
Aaia, & North America. Regions of Oaks and 
Pines. 

Arctic Regions, Mountains Himalayas above Region 
of Europe, Elevated M Forest. 

AimIcb. 

The northern, like the southern ,part of 
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India, enjoys two crops during the year, one 
called the khureef, or rain crop, sown in 
June, and reaped in October, the other sown 
in October, and reape,d in March and April, 
called tlie ruhbee or cold weather crop. The 
latter, embracing the months which ap¬ 
proximate in temperature to that of the 
season of cultivation in colder countries, 
corresponds with them also in the nature of 
the plants cultivated, as for instance, wheat, 
barley, oats, .and millet, peas, beans, vetch, 
tares, chik-pea, pigeon-pea, and lentils ; to¬ 
bacco, safflower, and succory; ftfix, and 
plants allied to mustard and rape, as oil 
seeds; carrot, coriander, and cummin, and 
other seeds of a similar kind, as ajwain, 
sonf, soya, and aneeson. lu the rainy season, 
a totally different set of plants engages the 
agi'iculturist’s attention, as rice, cotton, in¬ 
digo, and maizQ, with sorghum, pulse, joar, 
koda, most of the h*opical legumes, as well 
as several of the cucumber and gourd tribes, 
together with the sesamum for oil, and the 
varieties of the egg plant, as a vegetable. . 
•The sun and suunee, two cordage plants, 
are also cultivated at this season. 

In Hindustan the people usually arrange 
the year into three periods, the ‘ Choumasa * 
or ‘ Burk’ha,’ which is the rainy season of 
four mouths duration; after which is the 
‘ Seeala * or ‘ Jara ’ or ‘ Mohasa ’ the cold 
season; followed by the Dhoopkala or 
K’hursa or hot season. This division indi¬ 
cates generally, the course of the seasons in 
India, though, in one locality, the rains or 
the hot or cold seasons may be somewhat 
more prolonged. 

The primary divisions of continental In¬ 
dia are four: Hindostan, including in that 
term the whole Peninsula of India and the 
Gangetic plain to the base of the Hima¬ 
laya. 2. The Himalaya, a mountain chain 
which rises abruptly from the Gangetic 
plain, and is connected with a still loftier 
mountain mass (of Tibet) to the north, 
and beyond India. 3 . Eastern India, 
India Ultra-Gangem including the king¬ 
dom of Ava and the Malay Peninsula. 
4. Afghanistan. These divisions are marked 
out by the great mountain barriers and 
by the ocean. The. Himalaya mountains on 
the north are nowhere under 15,000 feet, 
usually exceed 17,000, and 18,000 feet and 
rise in isolated peaks or groups of peaks from 
21,000 to 28,000 feet. 

From the western extremity of the Hima¬ 
laya the Afghan mountains descend parallel 
with the Indus, with a gmdnally decreas¬ 
ing elevation from above 1 5,000 feet to the 
level of the sea at the Arabian gulf- Through¬ 
out Afghanistan the climate is excessivew 
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Tbc colJ of the winter is intense, the spring monsoon prevails it is cverywhei*c a land 
is damp and raw and the summer, during wind, except on the East coast of the Carna- 
whicli hot west winds prevail, is intensely tic and in the Malayan Peninsula. In 
hot at all elevations. The general aspect of Malaya it blows over a great extent of sea, 
the whole of Afghanistan is that of a desert, and is therefore very rainy, hut in the 
The crops are chiefly wheat and barley, Carnatic the width of sea is not great, so 
even up to 10,000 feet elevation. Riccis that the rain-fall, though well marked, fis 
cultivated in great quantity at Jollalahad, less, and terminates long before the end oF 
2,000 ft. At Kabul 6,400 feet, arid to a consi- tbo monsoon, probably from the wind 
derable hxtent at Ghazni 7,730 feet. Pop- acquiring a more directly southerly dii'ec- 
lars, willows and date-palm frees are exten- tion, after the sun has reached the southern 
sively planted as well as mulberry, walnut, tropic. The amount of rain varies prodigU 
apricot, apple, pear, and x^each-trccs, and ously in different ]mrts of India, from almost 
also the Elcengnus oriontalis, which boars none to six hundred inches, but the rain-fall 
au eatable fruit. The vino abounds as in aflbrds no direct criterion of the humidity of 
all warm and dry temperate climates. Tbc any climate, for the atmosphere may be 
majority of the Afgbau and Tibetan plants saturated with moisture without any pre- 
are also on the oiie hand, natives rospoc- cipifalion taking place. Thus, while in 
tively of tbc Caspian steppes and N. Persia, Sikkim I ® for 800 feet is the proportion 
and of Siberia on tbo other. for elevations below 7000 feet, on the Nilghiri 

The date is cultivated in Reluchistan up Hills it is about 1 ® for 340 feet, in Kbassia 
to 4,500 feet, and a dwarf palm, Cbamce- for 380 feet; and the elevations of Nag- 
rops Hitchieana of GrifRtb, perhaps idon- pur and Umbala produce no perceptible 
tical with the Cbaraa 3 rops Immilis of Europe, diminution in their mean temperature, which 
occurs abundantly in many places, but with is as great as that which would normally bo 
a somewhat local distribution. assigned to them were they at the level of 

Mowitams.-^Tho AravalU mountains ex- the sea. At Maliabaleshwar, it amounts to 
tend from Hansi and Dehli to Guzerat. 248 inches annually. In the Southern Con- 
The Vindhya chain stretches across the can, especially in the Sawantwari district, 
centre of Hindustan, from the Gulf of Cam- the rains are as heavy as in Canara. At 
bay to the Ganges, and is three to four Bombay the rains last from June till the end 
thousand feet high. of September, and the fall is only eighty in- 

A Peninsular chain, called the Ghats dies, which is considerably less than at any 
also the Western Ghats, extends from Cape point further south on the coast. At Tannah, 
Comorin to the Tapti river, for upwards of however, the average fall is more than 100 
900^ miles, running parallel to the coast line, inches. In the Himalaya, the truly tempe- 
and perpendicular to the direction of the rate vegetation supersedes the sub-tropical 
monsoons. This chain divides the peninsula above 4,000 to 6,000 feet, and the elevation 
into two distinct climates, of a narrow wes- at which this change tak 6 s place corresponds 
torn one, in Malabar and the Concan, and a roughly with that at which the winter is 
broad eastern one, in which are the Carnatic, marked by an annual fall of snow. This 
Mysore, and the Dekhan, traversed by all phenomenon varies extremely with the lati- 
the peninsular rivers. tude, humidity, and many local circum- 

Temperature and Jtains. —The stances. In Ceylon and the Madras Penin- 
S. W. monsoon comes from the Southern sula, whose mountains attain 9,000 feet, and 
Ocean, and is loaded with vapour. It passes where considerable tracts are elevated^above 
plains of Bengal, and strikes on G to 8,000 feet, snow has never been known 
the Khassya mountains, and the whole to fall. On the Khassia mountains, which 
lengthy of the Himalaya, discharging attain 7,000 feet, and where a great extent 
itself in ^ heavy rains. Eroin April till of surface is above 5,000, snow seems to 
August it blows fi’om the East of South, unknown. Sikkim occupies an intermediate 
in August S. S. E., and in September more position between Nepaul and Bhotan, and 
easterly lowering the temperature of BengsA unites the floras of Nepaul, Bhootan, East 
and of the northern plains, though the plains Tibet, and the Khassia mountains, being 
of the Punjab continue excessively heated, hence, in a geographico-botanical point of 
From the vernal till the autumnal equinox, view, one of the most important provinces 
the heat of a great part of India continues in India, if not in all Asia. In Sikkim snow 
great; but after the autumnal equinox, the annually falls at about 6,000 feet elevation, 
great mass of the Himalaya '1}ecomes in- in Nepaul at 6,00(!f feet, in Kumaon and 
tensely cold, and the plains of India gene- Garhwal at 4,000, and in the extreme West 
rally become cool. Where the HGrtb-east Himalaya lower still.* ' 
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Thafc the monntain. system of E ist Tibet 
is an enormously elevated monntain mass, 
is proved by the statements of many intelli- 
gent Tibetans, by the Chinese geographers, 
by the narrative of M. Hue, and by the fact 
of so many of the largo rivers of Asia (lovv- 
) ing from it in several directions. 

Tlie Travancorc group of mountains pre¬ 
sents a striking analogy to the island of 
Ceylon. They are loftiest at the extreme 
north of the district, where they stretch 
east and west for sixty or seventy miles, 
separating the districts of Dindignl and 
Madura. Notwithstanding the perennial 
humidity, the rainfall at Courtalam is otdy 
40 inches : on the hills around, however, it 
is doubtless much greater. 

The Pulney or Palnai mountains west of 
Dindignl, the Animalaya south of Coim¬ 
batore, the Shevaghiri mountains south¬ 
west of Madura, and the ratigcs near 
Courtalam, arc all well known. The re¬ 
markable palm, Pentinckla,« so common on 
its mountains, is, however, not known in 
Ceylon. The other palms arc Caryota iirens, 
au Aroca, Phoenix farinifera, and one or two 
species of Calamus. 

To the north of Coimbatore tlio peninsular 
chain vises abruptly to. 8,000 feet, as the 
Neilgherry range, and continues northward 
as tlie mountains of Coorg. The rain-fall, 
which is great on the western coast, is less 
on the Neilgheriies, being 100 inches at 
Dodabotta and G4 inches at Optacamund. 
Farther north in the Naj 2 :ar district of 
Mysore, where are many rounded or tabic 
topped hills 4,500 feet higli, often culti¬ 
vated to that' height «and rising in somc^ 
places to upwards of 6,000 foot, the climate 
of the western part is very humid and parti¬ 
cularly so at the town of Nagar or Bodnorc, 
4,000 feet high, on a spur of the western 
chain, where inclement rain is said to last i 
for nine months. 

The Eastern Archipelago, from consisting 
of large islands, separated by belts of sea, 
possesses a humid and equable climate; but 
the great continent of Austi’alia being a 
vast expanse of low land, becomes enormous¬ 
ly heated when the sun is in the soutliern 
hemisphere, and presents extremes of cli- | 
mate. 

Intimately connected with climate is the 
moan annual temperature of diFerent loca¬ 
lities. 


Lat. Mean, Lat. Mean. 

Equator ..0* 82*5 Bombay...18 50 77 7 

Ceylon ...7* 80*8 Macao ...22'12 74* 

Pondicherry.H 55 85*3 Canton .. 23 8 73*2 

Madras ...13*4 80 4 ♦ 

Siv John Leslie deduced from calculation 
that within the tropics, at the level qf the 
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sea, the thermometer ran'ges from 84 to 
76. ® Humboldt, from a very extensive gene¬ 
ralization, estimated the moan temperature 
of tropical regions at 81 At Trincomaleo 
the moan annual temp, is 80^. ^ At London 
it is 49*651. The thermometer sometimes 
rises higher in the tropics, in Arabia to 
110 ® and during the night falls to 94. 

Sir John Leslie calculates that the thermo¬ 
meter sinks 1 ^ for every 100 3 'ards of ascent 
within the tropics. In nf)rihern latitudes, 
the number of rainy days are 

12® to 43® 78i I 43® to 46® 103 

46® to 50® 134 1 51^' to 60® 161 
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The of northern India live much 

on wheat, and those of the south on rice, 
and oil ragi, the Pcnicillaria spicat^i, a grain 
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hi.'Jdustan; 


almost as unknown in Hindosfcan as in Eng¬ 
land. 

Shades of character are found in different 
parts of India. The inhabitants of the dry 
countries in the north, which in winter are 
oold, are comparatively manly and active. 
The Mahratta, inhabiting a mountainous and 
fertile region are hardy and laborious, while 
the Bengalee, with their moist climate and 
their double crops of rice, where the cocoanut 
tree and the bamboo furnish all the materials 
for the construction of their housesunwrought, 
are more effeminate than any other people in 
India,andalovoofrepose,though not sufficient 
to extinguish industry or repress occasional 
exertions, may be taken as a characteristic of 
the whole people of the Bengal province. And 
akin to their indolence is their timidity, 
which arises more from the dread of being 
involved in trouble and difficulties than from 
want of physical courage : and from these 
two radical influences almost all their vices 
are derived. 

In the prisons of the North-west 
provinces of India, in 1868, the average 
height and average weight of 16,6*4 prison¬ 
ers was 5 ft. 4i- and 110^ lbs. . The maho- 
medans and hind us were of equal liciglit 
and weight, viz. 5 ft. 4 in. and lbs. lOOi-; ^ 
the Christians about inches taller and 
lb, IQ heavier and, as the criminal classes 
are all under the average of their race and 
nation, these averages may be considered as 
somewhat under the national standard of 
grown men. The Punjabee, Afghan, Mar- 
waree, Jat and Goojur prisoners were on 
the average between 5 ft. 6 in. and 5 ft 7 in, ’ 
in height. The Goorkha were only 4 ft. 9 in. 
in height andweighedlbs. 102. The Goorkha 
have rather broad faces, small dark eyes, 
dark straight hair, and small features; they 
are good tempered but. not so intelligent as 
the Caucasian race. 

Religion, the Vedic hymns are the chief 
of the religious books of the hindoos and 
contain the earliest records of the worship 
of the Aryan race who reached India, the 
date which is assigned to them being from 
1,500 to 1,200 B. C. They indicate primari¬ 
ly a worship of the elements, for the deva 
named are Agni (Ignis) lord of fire : Surya, 
the sun; Marut, storms; Pritliivi, the 
earth ; Ap, the waters; Usha the dawn; Va- 
runa (ovpauo?') the heavens : and to them the 
hymns are addressed. Below this seeming 
polytheism, there is a sense of unity. Tliat 
which is one, the wise call in divers man¬ 
ners ; wise poets (I. 29) make the beautiful 
winged, though he is One, manifold by 
words. The hymns contain repetitions to 


Aveariness, but they are for the "most part 
prayers for earthly blessings, for rain, sun¬ 
shine, harvest, wealth, and conquest. Some¬ 
times they expand in glowing adoration of 
the attributes of the God invoked, the “ one 
king of the breafcHing and awakening world,”* 
whose greatness “ the snowy mountains and ^ 
the sea proclaim,”. “ whose shadow is immor¬ 
tality.” (.1. p. 29.) Sometimes they em¬ 
body the confessions of the penitent craving 
for forgiveness. “Through want of strength, 
thou strong and bright God, kavelgone wrong; 
have mercy Almighty, have mercy.” (I.p. 39 ) 
i “ Whenever we men, 0 Varuna, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host, whenever we 
I break the law through thoughtlessness, have 
j mercy, Almighty,havemeroynow,they utter 
I (as in the Gayatri, used by every brahmin 
I for more than 3,000 years as his prayer on 
waking) the prayer that the “ adorable light 
of Savitri, the sun, may illumine (or rouse) 
the spirit of the worshipper.’* Now, they 
recognise a powfer from wlioin no secrets are 
hid. “If a man stand, or walk, or hide; 
if l\e go to lie down or to get up, what two 
people sitting together whisper, king 
Varuna knows it; he is there as the third.” 
(I. 41.) with no trace of the metempsy¬ 
chosis which we afiFociate with later liindoo 
religion, they expjeav/' liope of immortality. 

“ Where life is ilast frhere the worlds are 
radiant, there mi the fal immortal.” But, 
the Vedas sow th^ideros of a mythology yet 
in the future by fanciful playiug with* the 
phenomena of nature. The dawn is a young 
bride, gold-coloured, daughter of the sky, 
mother of the cows (the mornings), leading 
.the white and lovely steed (the sun). Some¬ 
times their thoughts on the. mystery of the 
universe clothe themselves in words which 
sound like the utterances of a later pan¬ 
theism, as in the hymn which Mr. (5ole- 
brooke has translated.— 

Nor Alight nor Nought existed; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s loved works outstretched 
above. 

What covered all ? Wliat sheltered ? What con¬ 
cealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death,—yet there was nought im¬ 
mortal. 

There was no confine between day and night, 

The only One breathed breathless by itself 
Other than it there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound, Un ocean without light: 

# # # # # * 

Then first came Love upon it. 

Vedic thought is pure as contrasted with 
the worship of later brabminism. The triad, 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva is but a second¬ 
ary formation, and ia the Vedic times, the 
Kali worship and ^tteeism, were unknowij. 
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CheVedns however indicate the cyste system | ten and printed in the same character, but 
vhich h|is overruled Indian’s social life the Arabic, Bengali, Burmese, Canarese, 
;irice 3,000 years, the verse recognising.it Chinese, Guzerati, Hindi, Mahratta, iVlalaya- ' 
^eing “ the brahinana was his (.Brahma’s) lam, Malay, Siamese, Singhalese, Tnmnl, and 
nouth, the Raganya was made his arms, | Telugu are all distinct tongues, each writ* 
^he Yaisya’ became his thighs, the Sudra j ten and printed in a separate character. In 
vas born from hi.s feet.” I the south of India, the Arabic numerals 

The religion of the bulk of the people of j have been generally introduced into Go- 
Hindustan; is liinduism called also brab- vernment accounts. This was on the recom- 
minism. About a third of the population mendation of Sir Brskine Perry, and it has 
follow raahomedani.sm, which its adherents been supposed possible to nse the Roman 
style the Deen-i-Islara, or the Faith of Sal- and Italian character for the other toncrues 
vation. and designate themselves, Mnssul- and doubtless, it is quite possible to do so, 
man, or the saved people. There are in but another generation will see the bulk of 
Western Hindustan a considerable number the people of India using Knglish with very 
of the Jain religionists and in N. Western little knowledge of their respective mother 
IndiA are more than a million of the Sikh tongues.— Ind. Admin, Hoyle, Produc- 
persuasion. There are few buddhists. There the Renonixea of Lidia. Hook, and Thovis. FL 
are a considerable number of Christians. Lidica Cal. 7iVr. 

Of late, Christianity has not been holding HINDWANA, Hindi, also Tarbuz, tho 
so prominent a position, as in the earlier water melon. Cucurbita citrullus. Citrul- 
part of the nineteenth century. At that lus vulgaris. 

time, aTVnbst the sole instructors of the HINDYAN, a town in the province of 
youth of the country, in all pertaining to Far.s, at the mouth of the Kheirabad river, 
an English education, were the Christian the Ab-i-Sherecn of Timur s expedition, and 
missionaries who while giving secular cdu- perhapffthe Arosis of Nearebus. 'fbe Hin- 
tion had the opportunity of imparting ebris- dyan river is navigable from the sea up to 
tian truths at a period of their })upii’s lives j Zeitun, which latter town is only a day’s 
when much that is learned is permanently | jouriiey (five fiirsangs) to Behbohan.— Be 
acquired. Then, also, the condition of the i Bode. See Kal. 

country and the form of Government did not i HINEREDURA. SiXGii. Anethum .sowa. 
furnish many openings for the employment 1 

of educated natives, and those whom tho j HING. Hind. Narthex assafoctida, JFeru- 
mlssionaries trained had leisure to meditate i la assafeotida, Assafa^tida. 
on the doctrines they had been taught, j HINGAM. Au, Hind time; season ; 
About the middle of the ninctcGiith century, | hence Hingnmi, temporary, 
however, tho British Government undertook j HINGAN, Beng. also Hingan bet. Beng. 
to impart to its native subjects an English ; Duk. Hind, also Hingot. Hind. Balanites 
education higber than anything obtainable . ^gyptiaca. syn. ef Ximenia -^gyptiaca. 
in Iho missionary schools and at the present HINGCHA, Beng. Enhydra hingcha. 
time about half a million sterling is being HINGDA, also Durdar., Hind, also Hin- 
annually expended for that object. The gra. Guz. Cinnabar, 
mode of training pursued in the Indian Uni- HINGENGHAT, Lat.. 20 ® 34*; N. L. 
versifies and the resulting over education of 78® 51’, E in Bcrar, S. of Nagpur. Level 
tho alumni have created in them a venera- of the Godavtjry is GIO feet and the top of 
tion for mere intellectual attainments with the bank of the Godaveri G50. Cullen. 
a desire for mere worldly advancement H1NGG,Pan.t, Ba]anites.^gyptiaca,A7/Z^. 
wliicb have unspu'itualized the educational HINGHUDJ, Sans., Terminalia catappa, 
efforts of missionaries and thrown even Lmv. 

their npst successful pupils in the shade. HING-GACH, Beng. As.safootida plant, 

Jjai}g%iages^ a language of mixed origin is Ferula assafoetida. 
in use amongst the mahomedans of India, HINGGO; Hingol, also Hingot, Hind. 
and employed by the British as the ordinary Balanitis ./Egyptiaca. 

lingua franca, in their intercourse with the HINGLAZ, a town near tho Roa, about, 
people of the country. It is called hindus- eighty miles from the mouth of the Indus, 
tani also, urdu, and is essentially Hindi, As a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, it is little 
with large admixtures of words of Sanscrit visited, from the difficulties which attend 
origin or of Persian and Arabic, according the jonrney when made from most parts of 
as the speaker.s or writers, are hindu or Hindustan. It is said, however, to contain 
nmhomedan. At present the Hindustani or twenty-four temples of Bhawani. Bostanh 
Urdn, the Punjabi and the Persian, are writ- Wtstern India Vol. I p. 158, 
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HINGOLT, 10® 43* ; 77® 11*, in tho 
Dekliari, S. E. of Aurangabad and 185 miles 
N. W. of Hyderabad tho mean height 
of Hie village is 1,495 feet according to 
Scott and 1,478 feet according to Wilson. 

HINGOOLEE, Bkno. Solauurn melon- 
gena. 

HTNGRA, Guz. Cinnabar. 

HINGU, Mal4Y. Ferula assafootida. L/im. 
Assafootida, 

HINGUL 'GASS, Singh Amoora rohi- 
tuka. W. and A. 

HINGUNBET, Duk., Balanites ^gyp- 
tiaca. Delile* 

HINGUN, a river in the Bnlandshahar 
district of tho N. W. ProviiiC(?H. 

HINGUR, Hind? ClMimbar. 

HINGUPATRI CHETTU, Tel. Ferula 
ass a foe fci da.— Tn7i n . 

HINHURU PECALLTEULLA, Sing. 
Zedoary. 

HINJARA. Karn. A cotton beater or 
cotton dresser. Sec Pinjara. 

HINJOLO, Uria. Eugenia aciitangula. 

HINNA, Hind. Lawsonia iuermis. 

HINNE KOREISH, Aiuil Lidlion ro 
tundatus. 

HINNOM. At the union of the vales of 
Hinpom and Jehoshaphat, there is a basin 
of water, whore the fire tho Temple was 
preserved; and beyond it, wheie a clear 
stream runs througli a very narrow inlet 
between the Mount of Olives and that where 
Aceldhma and tho other sepulchres stand, 
are many olive trees. Sktiiner^s Overland 
Journey. Vol. I. p. 21S. 

HINNUP, But, Hemp; Cannabis sativa. 
— Liun, 

HIN-PUS-WAEL. Singh. Entada purs-oo 
ihn.— D, 0. 

HINTAL. Beng. HINTATjAMU. Sans. 
Tel. Pheenix paludosa. 

HINTEH. Arab. Wheat. 

HINTRUNJE, See Kashbin. 

HINZIL Arab. Pers. Cucumis colo- 
cynthLs. Colocyiith. 

HIONG-NU. See India. 

HIPPALUS, the Greek name of the 
south-west monsoon. See Musiris .—India 
in the \6tlh Cent. 

' HIPPALUS, a Greek of Alexandria who, 
some time prior to the reign of Claudius 
Ceosar, discovered the direct passage across 
the Indian Ocean. The ancient mariners 
boldly crossed the Arabian Sea, and reached 
Muziris a port on tho Malabar Coast of In¬ 
dia in a voyage of forty days, or in tho mid¬ 
dle of September. They left India on 
their return at the end of Docember. The 
place on tho Indian coast which the Egyp¬ 
tian merchant vessels then reached is learnt 


HIPPOPHAE RHAMNOIDES. 

from the coitrs found there, and was, wo 
know, i u the course of the tmde wind by which 
they arrived ; we also know tho port of Af¬ 
rica where they left the shore and braved 
the xlangers of the ocean. A hoard of 
Roman grild coins has been dug up in the 
middle of tlie nineteenth century near Cali¬ 
cut, under the roots of a banyan tree. It tolls 
its own talc. It had been buried there by an 
Alexandrian merchant , on his arrival from 
the voyage, and left safe under tho cover of 
the sacred tree to await his return from a 
second journey. Sharpe's History of Egypt, 
Vol II p. 115-110. See Aden p. 29. 

HIPPARCHUS, See Yoga. 

HIP.PE. Can. See Hongo. 

HIPPORUS,AnniusPlocamuswas a free¬ 
man of Romo, who farmed the customs in 
the Red Sea, Pliny mentions that bo was 
blown off the African coast in a violent gale, 
and, after fifteen days, he was driven on 
Ceylon at the port of Hipporos which Mr. 
Roberts supposes to be the Greek words 
Hippos and orns or horse mountain, a Greek 
translation of “ Kuthri’-Malei’* a hill on tlio 
N. W. coast of Ceylon .—Roberts p. 81. 

HIPPELAPHE, F. Cuv. syn, of Rasa 
hippclaphns, Cnv. 

^ HIPFION HYSSOPIFOLIUM. Spueng. 
Syn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia. 

HIPPOCAMPUS a genu.sof fishes of tho 
Syiignatliidie. H. Mannulus and H. 
comes, of tho Indian seas, when drying, 
assume the figure of a horse’s head and ai’O 
known to all as tho Sea-horse,which the word ^ 
Kuda, in Malay, implies. Tho’body is taper¬ 
ing and curled near tlie tail. Journal of the 
Indian Archipehuio, 1853. p. 2()5. 

HIPPOCRATEA ARBOREA. 

Tree like Ilippocratoa. | Katha-piihariya, Hixn. 

Found in Kotah hill jungles. Dr. Wight, 
in leones, also mentions H, Grab ami and H. 
obtusifolia.— Oenl Med. Top. p. 173. W.'lo. 

HTPPOPHAE SALtClFOLIA. A plant 
of Spiti used for fuel. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS. A genua of fi.slies of 
tlio Family PlouronectidaL 

HIPPOLYTE. A genus of the Crustacece 
of tho tribe Palerhoniens, as under 

Hippolyte vonfcricosus, Edws. Asiatic Seas. 
fi (pioyaniis, „ Now Guinea. 

„ spiuifrona, „ New Zealand. 

„ spinicaudua, „ Now Holland. 

,, gibberosus, „ New Holland. 

„ ■ inarmoratus, „ Occauica. 

HIPPOMANJ® BIGLANDULOSA of 
Borneo, yields caoutchouc. 

HIPP’OPHAE RHAMNOIDES. Limi. A 
shrub of tho Punjab and N. W. Himalaya, in 
Karigra, Lahore and Ladak, with many ver¬ 
nacular names. Its stem is sometimes 6 or 
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6 feei iu girth. It bears an acid fruit, which 
makes a good jelly with half its weight of 
sugar. Its stem gives a good fuel and char¬ 
coal.— Dr$, Stewart and Cleghorn* 
HIPPOPHAE SALICIFOIilA. 

Buckthorn, Eng. I Tsor-khar, Punjabi. 

Sowrch, Punjabi, | 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and at an elevation of 10,000 feet. 
Its berries mixed with sugar form a good 
preserve. Near the Clienab it is a stout 
shrub with spinous branches, and frequent 
in'the valleys. The yellow berries are ex¬ 
tremely ^cid, but when boiled with sugar 
form an agreeable and wholesome preserve. 
The people use the branches for dry hedges 
and fuel, and they are so valued ibr these 
purposes as to be considered village proper¬ 
ty.* A species of Prunus, “ litsi,” ripens in 
September, with a tolerably sweet fruit, 
sometimes like the cherry. A gooseberry, 
“ bilitsi,’* with small woolly sour berries is 
common, and a black fruited liibes, “ rasta,’* 
resembling in taste the European red currant 
is largely eaten by the people .—Oleghorn Pun¬ 
jab Report, p. C7, 150. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS the Behemoth of the 
old Testament, is found in Africa in great 
numbers and the existence of two species is 
suspected. The natives kill it with spears 
after enticing, it into a pitfall. They cat its 
flesh as they do that of the elephant though 
both are said to be tougher than caoutchouc. 
The skin, of which the cnrbaj, (hence the 
Spanish corvacho, and French cravache,) 
the real sceptre of Egypt, is made, has, from 
the use it is applied to, a certain value. 

The hippopotamus has been discovered in 
a fossil state, in the Sub-Himalaya, where 
there is an admixture of extinct and ex¬ 
isting forms, well preserved remains of hip¬ 
popotamus, rhinoceros, mastodon, peculiar 
forms of clephas and very remarkable bo vi¬ 
nes, dissimilar from those now iu India, but 
seemingly identical with those of Europe. 
Of animals still existing in India, are found, 
the fossil Emys (Pangshura) tecta. The im¬ 
bedded shells are all of species still living in 
the valley, and indicate conclusively that the 
changes have been gradual from the time 
that the hippopotami wallowed in the muds, 
and rhinoceros roamed in the swampy forests 
of the country, where mastodons abounded 
and where the strange forms of the sivathe- 
rium, dinotherium and camelopardis existed. 

The ivory of the great canine teeth of the 
hippopotamus, is highly valued by dentists 
for making artificial teeth. No other ivory 
keeps its colour equally well; and these 
canine teeth are imported in great numbers 
into England for this purpose, and sell at a 
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very high price, from the closeness of the 
ivory. The weight of the tooth, a portion 
only of which is available for the artificial 
purpose above mentioned, is heavy in pro¬ 
portion to its bulk; and the article fetches, 
or did fetch, upon an average, about thirty 
shillings per pound. One of the specific dis¬ 
tinctions jminted out by M. Desmoulins is 
the comparative abrasion of the canines in 
the supposed two species.— Dug. Cyc. HamtU 
toii*s Sinai TIedjaz, Soudan, p. 339. 

lilPPOSlDEROS, a genus of the mam¬ 
malia, of the oriler Cheiroptera, of which the 
following species may be named. 

H. apiciilatus. I H. fulvus.' I H. nobilis. 

II. armiger. | H. lankacliva, | H. sixjoris. 

H. ater. I H. larvatus. j H. penicillatus. 

11. bicolor. I IT. murinus. j H. templetoui. 

H. Ater, Templeton, resembles H. speo- 
ris in everything but size and color, Tho 
back IS coal-black, the hair near the body 
dark silvery-grey ; belly greyish-black ; the 
membrane deep black; tail one-half longer 
than tho femora, its tip exserted. Length If 
to in; expanse 10 to 10-J in; tail 7 to 8 
in. Common in old buildings about Colom¬ 
bo.— Mr. Blyill's Report. 

H Lanhadwa, Kelaart, is the dubiously 
cited Rh. insignis of Mr. Waterhouse’s pa- 
talogae—Insignis being a true Hipposidoros, 
while Pusillus is a restricted Rhinolophus, 
and the latter therefore cannot be the small 
Indian Hipposideros. Length of a full grown 
male, head and body 4;j\ in. ; tail 2 in.; 
fore-arm 3 in.; tibia If'in.; carpus If in.; 
tarsus iu.; ears in. broad and nearly 
as long ; space between them | in. ; weight ,, 
2 ,oz. 3i dr., ears large, acuminate, and # 
emargiriated externally near apex; with 
transverse stria) on their inner surface; naked, 
with the exception of the inner edge. Muz¬ 
zle short, but face rather elongated. Body 
long covered with soft dusky rufous-brown 
fur, which is grayish at base. Head, neck, . 
and beneath, of a lighter brown colour; 
pubes hairy. Interfemoral membrane acu¬ 
minated to tip of tail, which is not exserted. 
No frontal sac, but two tubercular poiiits 
from which grow stiffish hairs. This bat is 
found in great abundancS in and about 
Kandy. The Kornegalle Tunnel swarms 
with them. It is the largest of all tho Rhi- 
nolophinoB hitherto seen in Ceylon. 

Other two are described as H. Templetonii, 
Kelaart, (R. voulha Templeton, which is 
no other than H. Speoris, H. atratus. Ke¬ 
laart (Rh. ater Templeton), which is the 
supposed variety of H. murinus. 

Besides the latter, Dr. Kelaart forwarded 
to Calcutta a specimen of what was pre-, 
sumed to be H. vulgaris, Horsfieldf apud 
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Gray, ofladia, —and one of indubitablo H, 
muriuus, (Elliot). Mr. Blyth accordingly 
recognised the following as Singhalese spe¬ 
cies of Hipposideros. 1. H. Lankadiva 
(vel iusignis ? 2. H. vulgaris ? H. Speo- 
ris voulha) 4 H. Murinus ? 5 H. Muri- 
^lus, var? Vel ater et atratus.) “Voulha 
IS the Cinghalese word applied to all bats.” 
— Mr. Blyth's Report. See Cheiroptera, 
Mammalia. 

HIPPURIN.^, the order Hippai’inao fur¬ 
nishes the water caltrops ('lirapa) the seeds^ 
of which are vended in the Chinese streets 
as a fruit, after boiling. The Chinese name 
moans buffalo-head-fruit, which the unopen¬ 
ed nuts strikingly resemble.— WiUltims^ 
Middle Kuiydom^ p. 282. 

HIPTAGE MAUABLOTA, GaivUi. 

GaBrfcnora racemosa.— Roxh. Rhcede. 

Bokhi or Ufcimiikta Di;k. j MadhavitiKO 
Delipfhtof tho woods En'g. I Potu-Vadla ; Vadla 
Ati Muktamu: Tel. | yarala. Tel. 

A large climbing shrub, with very beauti¬ 
ful white and yellow flowers in terminal 
racemes: petals fringed; four white, one 
yellow ;—oho of the stamens is much longer 
than the rest; fruit unequally three winged. 
The bark is a good sub-aromatic bitter.— 
Riddell, 

HIRA, a diamond, Hira-ba-rang-i- 
nausadir a gray or neutral colored 
dmmond. 

HIRA DAK HUN, Pterocarpus draco, or 
Calamus draco, dragon’s blood, See Khun 
Siawa-shan. 

HIRAJ, Hind. Pers. Auction. 

HIRAK, or hirek of Hushyarpur, Diospy- 
ros montana, 

HIRA-KASIS, an eai*th containing sul¬ 
phate of iron. 

HIRA LI, Sing. Artocarpus intcgrifolia. 
Linn„ 

HIRAM, king of Tyre, was contemporary 
with Solomon, whom be assisted, he receiv¬ 
ed from Solomon, 20 villages of Gallilee and 
was a partner with Solomon in the Indian 
trade. He reigned B, C. 1025 to B. C. 092. 
— Bunsen. Ill 414-201 

HI RAN, a river near Jubbalpore. 

HIRANYA or Hiranya Kasipa, a king 
destroyed by Vishnu as Narasimha. See Ava- 
taram, Avatar, Krishna p. 545. Narasinga or 
Man Lion. 

HIRANYA-BAHU, See Chandragupta, 

HIRCUS -^GAGRUS one of the Caprece. 

HIRDA, Due. Mar. also Huldah. Termi- 
nalia chebula. 

HIRI-SODDOL, Singh., Rhizophora, sp. 

HIRIDA, Mahr. Nauclea ? ? Species, 
HTRINACHEREN, See Vishnu. 
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HIRN, the common deer, the black 
buck, &c. 

HIBN-PADI, Hind. Convolvulus arvensis. 
j HIRN PARDI, also Hirn-Shikari, a hun¬ 
ter race of the Peninsula of India, who call 
themselves Bhaora. 

HIRSE, Ger. Millet. 

HIRSUF, Ben. Artichoke, Cynara scoly- 
mus. 

HIRU, Hind. Cassia tora. 

HIRUDO, the lepch, one of the class Ati- 
nelidjp, many of which occur in the South 
and East of Asia. The two species coln- 
monly used are H. medicinalis andH. offici¬ 
nalis and in America, H. decora. Six kinds 
of useful leech are mentioned inSusruta and 
by Avicenna.— Royle. 

HIRUNDINIDIE, a family of birds con- 
sisting of one genus and ten species,Hhe 
familiar swallows, one or two species produce 
the edible birds nests of commerce. Mr. 
Blyth says : “ there is no reason to suppose 
that the Hirundo esculenta of Linmens, 
as described, with yellow irides and white- 
tipped tail has any prototype in nature: 
the latter would bo an anomaly through¬ 
out the cypselida^ but may refer per¬ 
haps to the white tail-markings of some 
real hirundo, erroneously supposed to be the 
constructor of the edible nests. Dr. Hors- 
field gives the species termed lawet by the 
Javanese as Hirundo esculenta, Osbeck^ stat¬ 
ing that the specimens which he examined 
in Java, and those which he took to Eng¬ 
land, differ from Latham’s description in 
being uniformly of a blackish colour, with¬ 
out a white extremity to the rectrices. 
Another species, the linchi of the Javanese, 
he gives as H. fuciphaga, Thu7iberg,, stating 
that ‘ its nest is constructed of mosses and 
lichens, connected with the same gelatinous 
substance which composes the edible nest of 
the preceding species.’ In the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, the same two species 
are distinguished by the names “ lawet” 
and “ lyntye,” and the nest of the latter^is de¬ 
scribed to be without the least value. And, 
it is added: ‘ the residence of “ lyntye,” in 
the caves, contributes greatly to the injury 
of the true nests, for which reason the 
“ lyntye” are destroyed as'much as possible 
at each gathering. The nests which they make 
are constructed of grass-stalks. They are, 
however, of the same form, and are as artfully 
made as the others.’ “ Heer Hooyman, like¬ 
wise, states, that besides the lawet, other 
species resort to the same caverns, which are 
named momomo, boerong-itam, boerong-zoe- 
koe, and lintje. ‘These,’ he adds, ‘are very 
similar to each other, excepting the second, 
which has the head larger; and the feathers 



HiRrammDjG. 

of all are entirely black. The nc^ts wliich 
they constraefc are black and friable, compo¬ 
sed of a light down/ (n.gglutiuated h) ‘ An 
(»pinion prevails that the presence of these 
birds is injurious to the caverns, on which 
account tliey are driven away as much us 
possible.’ Another writer in the same vo¬ 
lume of the Bataviaasch Genootschap, men¬ 
tions the momos or boorong-itam (thus 
bringing together M. llooyman’s first two 
species,) as a large kind with plumed tarsi, 
indicating thus a true cypsclus, which is 
probably the constructor of tlie nests assign¬ 
ed by Dr. HorsBeld and others to the linchi. 
Assuredtv, however, says Mr. Blylh, 
the Collocalia fuciphaga, (lliruiido 
faciphaga, (Thiinhenj,) linchi or tintye of 
the Javanese, identical upon comparison 
witii Javanese specimens, would appear 
to be the sole producer of the numerous 
nests gathered on the rocky coasts of the 
Bay of Bengal: and the often quoted 
notice by Sir G. Staunton, in his account 
of the Bari of Macartney’s Bmbassy to 
China, must refer cither to C. fuciphaga, or 
to an entirely now species, which is Iiar<lly 
to be supposed in th(3 locality. For, lie 
rornarks : ‘ the birds which build iliose nests 
are small grey swallows, witli bellies of a 
dirty white. The white belly is eliaraotcr- 
isLi(5 of C. faciphaga; and thi.s ]>artieular 
species occurs ahiindatitly on parts of the 
coas't of the Malayan Peniiisuln, in the 
Nicobar islands, and the Mergui Arcliipo- 
lairo, and so high as on certain rocky islets 
off the southern portion of the coast of Arra- 
can, where the nests are annually gathered 
and exported to China. From all this range 
of coast Mr. Blyth has seen tjo other species 
than C. fueipliaga, nor does it a[>pear that any 
other has been observed ; and he had examin¬ 
ed a multitude both of the adults andofyonng 
taken from the nests, collected in the Nieo- 
bars and preserved in s[>irit, all of which 
were of the same species. Hull, what ap¬ 
pears to beC. nidifica, inhabits the mountains 
far in the interior of India, though hitherto 
unobserved upon the coasts *, and it is worthy 
of notice that C. faciphaga does not aj)pear 
to have been hitherto remarked inland in 
thi.s country.” Dr. Mason however observes 
that C. fuciphaga is constantly seen inland 
in the Tenaiserirn Provinces. The Karen in 
the valley of the Tenasserim in the latitude of 
Tavoy, are well acquainted with the bird, 
and they say it crosses the mountains to and 
from the interior every year. That it is tlie 
same species there can be no doubt, for the 
Karen name of the bird is “the white swal¬ 
low,” from its white belly.— Mason. 

llimndo flavlcolla^ BcirUj belong^ to the 


HISLOP. 

I group of liepublican Swallows, (Petrochcll* 

I don of the prince of Canino), and lifts similar 
habits to tile H. fulva of N. America. Upper 
]>arts glossy black with wliitc lateral edges 
to the dorsal feathers inore. or le.S8 seou: the 
rump brownish and crown dark rufous; lower 
])arts white, with black mesial streaks to the 
{bathers of the throat and breast; tlio under 
surface of wing pale brown : tail slightly fur¬ 
cate, with a slight wliirish spot more or less 
developed, towards the to]) of the inner web 
of the tiiost of the feathers : tertiaries also 
white tipped. Lfiiigth about inpbes : of 
which tail 1| inch, wing 'J'his retort 

iiest-buildiiig swallow, hitherto found only in 
two spots, building in company, the nests 
crowded togetlier in rocks overlying the 
river.s Hone and Karne in BunJelcuud, at 
which time it was breeding. 

I Jimondo Jllocouriiy Havio.vy is the H. 

cak'irrica, Lichi. ; and 11. rustica orientals, 

I Scldetj(.d)y iroin Aby.s.sinia , with under parts 
j not more rufous than in ordinary 11. viis- 
tica, from which it is iusuflicieutly distin¬ 
guished. 

Hi i'undo ruMicii tlie Rustic ‘ Swallow,’ of 
Furo])c, Asia, Africa ; is migratory and com¬ 
mon in the ])laius ofl iidia during the cold sea¬ 
son chielly ovt;r water. 

Wrn.tuh) i^iaciLits the ordinary Indian 
HaiidMartiu occurs togetlu*r wich H. riparia, 
lllrtiudo 'lirhica the ‘ Martin’ of ljuropc, 
Africa, Asia find Hibei'ia ; is sornewliat rare 
or local P ill India and migratory. 

Ilinuklo r/purnt the ‘Sand Martin’ of 
j ICurope, A.^^ia, Africa; N. America is inigra- 
j tory, in India and local, and mostly replaced 
by 11. sinensis. 

Hirnndo rappsfris of S. Europe is com¬ 
mon in the high mountains of India; and 
there is a diminutive of it also in the H. 
coneolor of Sykes. 

IIIRANYA-GARBIIA, Sax.s. from hi ran- 
ya, gold, and garbha, the womb. 

I lilRANYARASHA, San.s. from hiranya, 

gold, and aksliee, an eye. 

I IIIRANYA-KASIIIPOO, H.\:5s. from 
hiranya, gold, and kashipoo, a sheath. 

lILSCilPANHKlJ'l MUClIl. Bus. Cau- 
tharis vesieal.oria, Tjafrcille. Cantliaridos. • 
IIISTIIUN GARNA, Hlvd. Capparis 
horrida. 

HISLOP, Revd. Stephen, born 8th Sept. 
1817, at Diinse, Berwickshire, he joined 
the Free Church, in 18-14 and a munrficent 
donation of Rs. 5,000, having been offered 
by Captain Hill, on condition of founding a 
mission at Nagpore, Mr. Hislop was nomi¬ 
nated the first missionary and on ihe'Oth'Sep- 
tcmVjcr 1811 ordained. He arrived at Nag- 
pore on Util February 1815 and gave much 
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HIT. 

time to tlm course of his mission- 

tours in Mil roll 1853, ho submitted to tho 
Bombay Asiatic Society a paper on the 

Geology of the Nagpore State.” which was 
inserted in their Journal for July. Along 
with his friend Mr. Hunter, he wrote a more 
lengthened Memoir with a similar title for 
the London Geological Society, of which 
tho first Part appeared in their Quarterly 
Journal for August 1855. In the following 
No. of the last mentioned periodiotil, thoro 
is a Memoir from Mr. Hislop; on tho 
connexion of the plant bearing sandstoiio 
of Nagpore with tlie coal-beds of Central 
India and Western Bengal, and tlie Ben¬ 
gal Asiatic Society’s Journal No. IV. 1855 
contains another on tho age of the Car¬ 
bonaceous strata just referred to. In those 
papers Mr. Hislo]) describes some of tho 
numerous fossils, which have been found 
ill tho tertiary deposit, and tlie sand- 
sUjijo, coal and shells of the Province of 
Nagpore; he suggests that the regur may 
have beeu formed of decomposed vegetation 
mingled in moist situations with the debris 
of any kind of rock; ho proves that the trap 
covering the tertiary wiis not poured out at 
tho boitoni of tho ocean, but must have been 
consolidated under no greater than an aerial 
pressure ; and he maintains that the under¬ 
lying volcanic rock is more recent than the 
overlying one and shows that the argillaceous 
sandstone of Nagpore with vegetable re¬ 
mains is identical with tho common coal for¬ 
mation of India, that those are of fresh* water 
origin, and seem to belong to the ora of the 
Lias or Lower Oolite. Mr. Hislop was acci¬ 
dently drowned, in crossing a river. 

HISN KEIPA, See Mesopotamia. 
HISPEDHABE. Exo. Syn. of Lepus 
hispidus. 

IIISSA, All. Hind. Pkiis. an Indian term 
for a share or division, a portion. 

IIISSAR, a hill state north of Badakli- 
shan, whose cliicf claims a G recian origin. 
Sec Kush. 

HfSTA, a Malayan measure of arbitrary i 
length, the fourth of the dippa, about half 
a yard. Sininioiura Diet. Seo llippa. 

HISTEB, a genus of tho Coleuptcra. 

HISTIOPHOBUS, the sword fish or fau- 
lish, is tho Ikan-layer of Amboynajhe Dutch 
zeylfishor saiUfisli, and tho “ Sailor” fish of 
seamen. It is from 10 to 14 ft. long, and is 
said to raise its dorsal fin and use it as a sail. 
Bennett. 

HISU or hiru, Hind, a species ofCapparis 
of Kaijgra. 

HIT, a miserable town at tho usual place 
where caravans cross the Euphrates between 
Baghdad and Damascus. There are copious 
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HIWEN-THSANG. 

fountains of bitumen and naphtha outside the 
town with the smell of which the whole water 
and air is infected. It is undoubtedly the 
place'mentioned by Elerodotus, under the 
name of “Is,’* as furnishing bitumen for 
the building of Babylou. Near this, on the 
Euphrates, and a little below Samara on the 
Tigris, the country is mere alluvium. Tho 
works of salt and bitumen oven yet, around 
Hit, give a most singular appearance to the 
country. As tho Euphrates nears the town of 
Hit, the stream lias an average width of 350 
yards, with adepth of 10 feet and a current of 
three knots per hour in the season of tho 
floods, when there are 14 islands, on some of 
which are small towns. See Karcj and 
Iran. 

HITOPADESHA, Sans, from hifa, good, 
and oopadesha, teaching. See Kali. 

lllUJj. The grand festival of the German 
tribes of the Baltic was tho Hi-ul, or Hi-cl, 
the Asvva-Mcdha of the children of Sooryn, on 
the Ganges. In the ceremonies of the ancient 
Aswamed’ha, a milk white steed was selected 
with peculiar marks, liberated, and, properly 
guarded, was allowed to wander where he 
listetb. It was a virtual challenge to all 
sovereigns. Arjoona guarded the steed, libe¬ 
rated by Yoodisbtra; but tliat sent round by 
Parikhitu, his grandsoUj^was sei/^ed by the 
Taksliac of the north. L^ho same fate oc¬ 
curred to Sagara, fajujcr of Desaratha, 
which involved the lo/s of his kingdom. 
In the iiainayana, Desaratha, monarch of 
Ayodia, father of Kama, is represented as 
commanding the rite : “ Let the sacrilico be 
prepared, and the horse liberated from tho 
north bank of tlie Saijoo.” A year being 
ended, and the horse luiving returned from 
its waiidciings, tho sacrificial^ ground was 
prepared on tlio spot of liberation. Invita¬ 
tions were sent to all surrounding monarchs 
to repair to Ayodia,-Kykaya, the king of 
Cassi, Lompada of Angdes, Coshula of 
Magad-des, with the kings of Sindha, Soo- 
vira, and Sauraslitra.— Tud's Rajasthan. 
See Bal. 

HIUNSEVV. Hind. Parmelia 
HIWEN-THSANG. A Chinese travel- 
ler who passed seventeen years (from A. D. 
G21) to 645) in travelling through the coun¬ 
tries lying to tho west of China and especi¬ 
ally ill India, through countries which few 
liad visited before him, and he describes 
some parts of them which uo one has since 
explored. Ilis^chief object to study tho 
religion of Buddha, but his observations, geo¬ 
graphical, statistical and historical, are char¬ 
acterised by great minuteness and precision. 
Ho started from Pekin and made his way 
amidst hardships and ditficulties through 



HLAINE. HO. 

Chinese Tartary, to the region where Buddha 1 ascended the Tlinnnzai valley in the lllaiiie 
had laboured. Hear Talas, on his way to ; district to its head, and descended through 
India he fell in with* the Great Khan of the jtho Oakkan valley, and, having traversed 
Turks, a successor of Dizabnlns, whom the : the forests fi'om thence to Mazalee, ascended 
Chinese traveller calls Shehn. His account 1 the Choniig. This TTlaine forms a part of 
is very like that of Zamarchus. The Khan 'the valley of the Irrawaddy with which the 
occupied a great font adorned with gold | l4laine river is connected by means of 
flowers of dazzling richness. The officers of i creeks.— Dr. McQlellarnl, in Seine. Records 
the court sat in two long rows on mats he- ■ Goet. of India Forai/jn Dept, No. IX, p. 8. 
fore the Klian, brilliantly atlired in embroi- | HLA-BKT, Buhmesk, literally Wet-Tea. In 
dered silk; the Khan’s guard standing .be- j Burmah, to the eastward of Ba,mo and Konng- 
hind them. Although he was but a barha-(tntio, hills arc visible, peopled by cateran 
rian prince under a tent of felt, one could (Kakhycn, and by breeches wearing Palonng, 
not look on him without respect and admira- i peaceably growing tea for pickling. This i.s 
tion.’* He appears to have regarded the | the Hlapet under notice, which is made hp 
Wakhsh branch as the main Postn or Oxns. ^with a little oil, salt, garlic or a.ssafcetida, 
Histoire de la vie de Ilhnan Thsavgpp, 50-50. Ac., i»ito a sort of pickle, and is essential .to 
0a/7/Yi?/, I. pages clxv and ccxxxiv. itho comfort of every Barman, being par- 
HLA TinET, Musk doer. The finest ! taken of on all ceremonial occasions. It is 
musk comes froin Khoten. floated to Ava on bamboo rafts, so as to^bere- 

HLAINE, an elongated valley of Pegu, tained always partially \vet, it is oaten by the 
extending north and south witli the Yomali 'Burmese in small quantities after dinner as 
range, at a distance often to thirty miles , Europeans eat cheese. They say it promotes 
from the east hank of the Irawady river ; digestion and they cannot live in comfort 
the hills at intervals advancing and then j without it. Colonel Burney mentions that 
recoding from the river, but always lenv- | the Burmese Resident proceeding to Calcnttn. 
ing a broad plain on its bank. The lower; in 1 830 took a largo supply of hla-pet with 
part of the plain lias been cultivated: the I him, as a necessary of life, not to bo had 
higher parts are covered with forest. The ! where ho was going. Hlapet is parfaken of 
Phonngyee valley, wdiich lies to the east-; on many ceremonial occasions, and on the 
Avard of Hlaine, from which it is separated ! conclusion of law suits, the bill of costs is 
by a branch of the Yomah, is an arnphi- I always rounded off wuth a charge for pickled 
tlioatre, open to the sonth and surrounded j tea, as European Agent's accounts are still 
on all other sides by hills. Its breadth j rounded off with a charge for postages.— 
from east to west is probably about ten \ Mason'Barm ah y'fde\s: I]mha.ssi/^ p 101. 
orfifreen miles, and its length from north I H’LWA-BO. Berm. Eriolrena tiliifolia. 

to south thirty. The Pegu or Zamayeo val- : H’LWOT-D A.U. Blum. The Cabinet and 

ley lies to the east of Phoungyo, from which ; High Court of the realm of Burmah, in which 
it is separated by another branch of the | there are four Woou-gye, or chief ministers 
Yomah. Tliis valley is enclosed on all sides assisted by as many Woondouk.— Yule's 
by hills; it is about forty or fifty miles in IJmhn.ssy^ p. 3. 

length from S. S. E. to N. N. W., which is H’MO. Burm, Agaric, 

the direction in wdiich it lies, and tt^cifty H'MAiS^. Burm. Feronia elophantnm. 

miles in breadth from E. to AY. The Za- IIMAN THh^N. Bukm. Curcuma ros- 

mayee river is large and navigable for small coeana.— Wall. 

craft in the rains, for a distance of sixty or HNAN. Berm. Nauelea cordifolia. —Koap5. 
eighty miles above Pegu, to the extremity HNAU. Berm. A kind of boat, of Dur- 
of the valley; and although only about knee raah. See Boat. 

deep in the dry season, it.rises forty feet in HISTA^Y-BEN'. Berm, is a largo tree, of 
the rains: its bed is sandy and unimpeded pale-yellow wood, preferred for making 

by rocks. The mountains extending along combs. It bears a largo, fragrant fruit, but 

the H. W. side of the valley, separating it worthless.--Yol. 1, p. 192. 
from Phonngyee, the Hlaino and Tharawad- HNET. Berm. Bird, 

dy, are of considerable extent and elevation HO, a Chinese measure of capacity, about 

and form a part of the Yomah range. On 7 J gall on s,— Sitnmond's Diet. 
the east side it is separated from the plains PIO. A branch of the Kol, residing in 
of Tounghoo and Sboay Gyeen by a lower Singhbum. They arc agricultural, but 
branch of the same chain, and finally it is change their localities. A Ho bridegroom 
enclosed to the south by a low hilly tract buys his bride, or rather bis father buys her 
through which the river passes by a,series for him, the price being so many head of 
of small defiles to Pegu. Dr. Mcplelland cattle. Ho, is a name of the Sonthal. tbo 
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IIOANG-HO. 

Kol and Lnrolnv Kn], arc ti’il)es in India, 
cognate with the Khorul. Some of them oc¬ 
cupy Singhboom. The Ho language differs 
so little in phonology and glossary from the 
Mundah, Bhamij and Sonthal, that Captain 
TickelTs account of its grammar, may be 
taken as that of the Kol language generally. 
The Ho is tho most compact, the purest, most 
powerful and interesting and best looking 
division of the whole Mnndah nation. 'I'lie 
moro (dvilized Ho have an erect carriage 
and dignified, fine, manly, bearing, with 
figures, often models of beauty : tho occu¬ 
pants of the le.ss reclaimed parts ai*o moi’o 
savage looking. Their tradition is tliat they 
came from Cliota Nagpur and flint they 
brought with them their system (d’ eonfoder- 
ato governments of Purlin, which they call 
Pirhi or Pir, The Ko of Singhbum are 
also styled Laraka Kol and 
that they once wore leaves only, as the i 
Juanga women now do, and not long since ! 
threatened to revert to them unless eloth- 
sellers lowei'cd tlieir prices. The Mo of tlie 
border land havf3 probably much intermixed 
Avith tho Urya,, and are less ugly than the 
race is usually described to lx*.— Cuptahi 


Tlcl'oll, A.<f. Soc. Jour 
01)7, 10C3. See [ndia. ' 
HOA-HOUNG-TAN. 
HOAI HOAf, Cldiie-so 
dans and Jews. 

HOA-MIMN. 
cum. —Lin 
HOANG-nO, 

3,040 miles long. 


a great river in China 
Tho Yang-t.so-Kiang forms 
with tho Hoang-ho, a twin basin, to which t he 
mo.st advanced and powerful eastern civiliza¬ 
tion owes its dovclopment. The Yang-kse-Ki- 
ariig is couMocted on the west with tho twin 
l)a8ins of the Salwin and Irawadi, which aro 
themselves conneefod inland with the Tilictan 
district and on tho tS. and M, with tho Indian 
oceanic ba.sin. It i.s mnlonbtedly one of 
the fine.st rivers in the world ; it fako.s its 
rUo in Uvo mountains of'fhibet, and, after 
traversing tho Konkou-Noor, ejiters China 

at tho province 


HODAIDA. 

which aro so fatal to China, are of little 
consequence to tho nomadic Tartars, who 
have only to strike their tents, and move off 
elsewhere. 

The bod of tho Hoang-Ho has suffered 
very remarkable variatinn.s. In ancient 
times its mouth is said to have been in lat. 

nortli, at present it is in 34^. 'Pho 
Chinese government is obliged annually to 
expend enormous sums to keep tho river 
within its bed. Fn the year 1739 it most 
£l,fiS2,000. — Hac’.*? Recollect hms of Journey^ 

p. 8.0. 

HGANG-TF, tho primitive Chinese ruler. 
The Chinese, in tho reigu of Hoang-Ti, in¬ 
vented the rnagnietic needle, tho smelting of 
copper for making money and vases of high 
art. FFoang-'Pi is the first historical em¬ 
peror (Ik C. 2,fi98) and tho Cliinese histo- 
i.ave a tradition | rian.s allege that in his reign, tho inventor.s 
of sundry arts and sciences arrived from tho 
\vi‘stern kingdoms in tho neighbourhood 
of the Iviten lung mountains.—Y/de, iva/Zitiy, 
I, p. XXXV. 

irOA-PIN-SAN and Ti-a-IIsu, two islands 
which lie SO miles north of Formo.sa. With 
their neighbouring rocks, thi.s group ex¬ 
tends about I't miles. The extreme height 
of JT{)a-]>in-.saTi, wa.s found to Ik 3 1,181 feet. 

HOAUY sun ROSbj. HeliaTitliemum 
cannin. 

IIGA-U-CHOW, a small island tioar Pak- 
lenk-low. 

HORN^F. TFKn. Ebony. 

HOCKMY. There isagamoof Tibet,re.sem- 
bling hockey and called clianglian,but played 
on horseback,on aplaii^ebont 60 yards broad 
and 350 long, with a Aone pillar at each end 
as the goal. The ball is somewhat larger 
flian a cricket F>all and in Tibetan in called 
Puln. Tho stick or Byntn, is of the si von ^ 
and straight bough of the almond tree, about 
4 feeHong and let in at the top and pa.s.sed 
quite throngli to the otlier end of a curved 
piece of solid birch wood —about tho size aud 
shape of a drenching horn. Tho game 
inontionedby Baber, lb is played in every 


Yol. IX 


pp. 783, 


Cocii-Ciux. Rose, 
name of jMahomc- 


CuiN. Gossypimn Indi- 


Kan-^ou ; it tlicn h aves | valley in fiittlo I’ibet, Fjadak, Yes.scn, Clutral. 

itaga/ii to water tho sandy plains, at tlw HiJCOMLlA V .. ' 

foot of tho AIcchan -^ ' 


mountains, suwo n 11 <Is 
the oonntry of Ortons, and after having 
watered China from south to north, and then 
from west to cast, goe.s on to throw itself 
into the Yellow Sea. Tho waters aro pure 
and beautiful at their source, and only as¬ 
sume their yellow tint, after passi ng the 
Alechan and the Ortous. Tlio liver rkse.s 
almost alway.s to tho level of tho country 
through which it Hows ; and to tlii.s is to 
be attributed the disa.sbrous inundations 
wdiich it occa.sious. But the.so Hood.-*, 


Sanijiga, 
Tam but. 


AFOXTANA ? 

Kudkoo, 


Oav. 
M \jiu. 


MAHIt 


grows in Canara and Sunda, on and olose to 
the head of tho Ghats ; wood seldom runs 
large, is white,' hard and tougli; used for 
agrieultural implements,—Hr. Gibson, 
HODAIDA, on the East Coast of the Red 
Sea, i.s a largo fortified town of Yemen, witli 
lofty buildings, and is now the most flourish¬ 
ing of the Turkisli ports. It* is situated on 
the north-east side of a sandy bay and shel¬ 
tered by a point of land running north-west, 
90 




HODGSON. HOEI KING. 

Jta custom dues, in 1857, realized by sale ormtholosjy.—Ibid, 358. On tbo language 
llupoea 1,50,000. Ib is sifprounded by a high of Buddhist scriptures.—Ibid, vol. ii. 082. 
wall, and contains spacious bazaars. Ifc is On the cuckoo of tlie Himalayas.—Ibid, yol. 
the seaport of Senaa. See Lohaia, Tehama; viii. 130. Oii Hic Thibetan type of mankind 
Kilaid us Sham. —Ibid, vol. xvii 222. On the aborigines of 

HODGSON, Captain, Author of journey Central India.—Ibid, 550. Helios of tbo 
to tlie source of tbe Jumna; hot springs at Catholic Mission in Thibet.— Ibid, 225. 

Jumnotri, &c., in As. Res. vol, xiv. 128. On j Route from Katmandu to Darjeeling.—Ibid 
a new form of tbo liog kind in Sind, in HI. 63J. On tbo aborigines of Southern India. 
As. Soc. Trnns. vol. xiv. 423. Journey to —Ibid, vol. xviii. o.50. On tbe aborigines 
tbe head of tlie Gauges in As. Res. vol. xiv. of North eastern Indio, Ibid.—451. Noto 
00. Survey to the heads of tbe Ganges and 1 oti Indian ethnology.— Ibid, 23H. On tbo 
Jumna. —Ibid. Latitudes of places in Hin- i .aborigine.s of tiie North-eastern frontier,— 
doostan.—Ibid, 153. Heights and positions j Ibid, v^>I. xix. 301), aborigines of the south, 
of the Himalaya peaks. — Ibid, 187. Route Ibtd, 461. On the law of legal practice aitd 
from Katmandu to Cldnes'o frontier.—Ibid, police of Nepaul, Loud. As. Trans, vol. i.45,; 
1832 , vol. xiii. 513. CdhilmiKO. h\ Catalogue. 

HODGSON, Bryan, H. a member of the HODGSON lyV HLTKLiOCLlTA, Jfoo/cer 
Bengal Civil-Service, widely known for bis Tncliosantiios, 

long continued researches into the Natural j magnificent plant of tho 

History of tho Eastern Ifimalayas, and tlie I of tho 'I’eesta in 

etiu.ology of tho iw^es and tribes dwelling m j jg gigantic climber 

British India and its bordoring countries. , alli(>d to tbo gourd, bearing immense 
Ho wa.s long llesident at tbo Court of Nepaul yellowish-wbito pendulous blossoiim, whose 
to which ho was appointed ml 82 land devo- petals have a. fringe of bufl-colouv- 
ted much time to tho natural history and anti- (.„,.ii,)g tlireads several inches long, 
cpiitie.s, languages and traditions of Ihe conn- The Iruit Ts of a rich brown, like a small 
try. Wroteon tho specimens of shee(. inhahi- j ,,„utains si.v largo nuts, 

ting the Himalayan region, with .some brief j ,„, 1 ^ (called “ katior-pot” by the 

remarks on tho evaniologieal eharaeter of i Lepcha) are eaten. Tlie stem, when cut, 

Ovis in 111. As Irans If tl, vol. .v .>20. On tho discharges water juofusely from whiohevev 
literature and voligiou of the Buddhists. 1 ,^ 1 ,[ downwards. It is a new cuenr- 

Serarnpore, 18-U. On tho Budilha literature hitaeeons genn.s, found in the Terai, clinging 
of Nepaul, As. lies, vol, xvi. 400. Kouio pi-ofusion to the tree.s and also 5,000 feet 
from Katmundu to Tazedo.—Ibid, vol. xvii. „p m„untain.s. This magnificent cucur- 
513. On a now species of Buceros.—Ibid, bitueeons climber grows also in the forests; 
vol. xviii. parti, 178 Desoription of the east of Chittagong: it is the same species as 
Aqmla Nepalensis.—Ibid part 2, T3. Des- tbo Sikkim one.' The long stem bleeds 
cription of the Ciremtus Ncpalciisis. Ibid, eepionsly when cut, and like almost all 
21 Migration ot the Natatorcs and Gralla- I (voody cllmhcrs, is full of large vessels; the 
tores in Nepaul. Ibid, 122. Ou tho wild , jujee does not, bowover, exude from these 
goat and wild sheep in Nepaul.-lbid, 127. j gnut tube.s which hold air, but from tho 
Description ot^ tho llatwa deer. Ibid, 170. i do.so woody fibres. Hooler, Tlim. Join’. Vol, 
Description of the Buceros Homrai. —Ibid, ' 3i).5. yd. II. pof/r 3,70. 

130. Descrintlon of the wild dog of the I ’ HOJ.)HAD, king of Yemen father of Bal- 
H'.rnalajas. Ibid, 221. On tlie antelope of ; Jcee.s (pieen of Sheba, lived nbont tlio begiu- 
tho Himalayas, (jleauings in beience, vol. ning of tho Christian era. See Balkeos. 
iii. 152. On .a species of Ecli.s.—Ibid. 177. HOD’HU, a name of India. See India. 

On Scolopaciduo.—Ibid, 2:?n. On the musk HODUNG. Hind. Popnlus oupliratiea. 

detir. Ibid, 320. On the Cervus Jaral.— HOK a secret society of the Chinese ihio 

Ibid, 32y On the ilatvva deer.—Ibid,‘371. which the members are initiated; the con- 
On the llinrai goat. Ibid, 371. On the eluding ceremony consists in pricking tho 
Chirn. Ibid, 387. On the mammalia of j niiddle finger of the riglib band,dropping tho 
Nepaul. Ibid, 442. On the manufacture of blood into a bowl of arrack,from which each 
Nepanl.paper.—Bl. As. Trans, vol. i. 8. On of tho candidates drink and are then 
the Nepaul military tribes.—Ibid, vol. ii. saluted as brethren. 

217, Ou tlie aborigines of Nepaul Proper. HOP. 

Ibid, vol. iii. 215. Ou European specula- Mamoti. Tam. j Pbaora. Hixd. 

lions on Buddhism.—Ibid, 382; ibid, 425; HOBDEN. Dur. Hats, 

ibid 499. Synopsis of mammalia of tbe HOEI KING, a Chinese budd’hist traveU 
Himalayas. —Ibid, vol. v. 231. On Nepaul ler in India, Kotaii (Yu-than) and Tibet in 
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HOG. 

/ 

A. D. 399-400, aloii^ with Fa Hian the Fo- 
kae-ki of Remiisat, Klaprotli an^ Landresse. 
Fa-Hiari with Hoei-king, and other ChineHe 
pilgrims reached Yu-than or Khutan, in 
A. D. 399-4U0. Fahian then travelled by Tsu- 
boand Yu-hoei and over the 'I’au-Ling moun¬ 
tains southwards to Kie-Cliha the modern 
Ladak where lie rejoined Hoei King. From 
Kie-Chha the pilgrims proceeded westward 
to Tho-ly which they reached in one month. 
They came to India, overland by way of I'ar- 
tary and Cabal, visited Ceylon and sailed 
thence to Java. On his return, Fa Hian left 
behind him an account of his travels called 
FoeKoue Ki or an account of the bnddliist 
countries. At the time of his visit, buddhism 
was still the dominant roligiou, though vaish- 
iiava doctrines wore gaining ground. Cnv~ 
Ladak. Cal Rev. See Airun, l^ud- 
dha, Indra, p. 864. Inscriptions 878, 384. 

HffiMATOPUS OSTRALEGUS, or 
‘ Oyster catcher,’ a bird of the circuit of nor¬ 
thern regions to the equator, if not further 
south : not rare along the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal, &c! * 

HCEMATORXIS, a gonns of birds of 
which several species inhabit India. H. 
cafer, is the bulbul of the South of India, 
H. chrysorrhoides is another species. Sec 
Birds, Bulbul. 

HOPPMEISTER, Author of Travels in 
Ceylon and parts of the Himalayas to the 
borders of T hibet, 

HOG. 


Khanzir, An. 

Baraha,BK\G. Sans, Pkr®, 
Indian wild bo.ar : E\o. 
Choiros, (4 a. 

Jangh Sur j Hind. 

8ur, 


I 8aR scrofa: Porcii.«i Lat. 
Dukar, Mahii. 

Bal)i ufcan : Babi 
alas : Babi, Malay. 
Ghrishvi, Sanb. 


The wild hog abounds in many parts of 
India and the males attain to a very largo 
size, it is generally believed that there is no 
specific difference between the wild hog of 
Europe and India. The adult males dwell 
apaVt from the herd. The wild boar is con¬ 
stantly hunted by Europeans on horseback, 
with the spear ; Natives of India hunt the 1 
boar with dogs. 

All the wild hogs in the Archipelago are 
small animals, compared with the wild boar 
of Europe, or even with that of continental 
India. 

The Sus verrucosus, so called from the 
fleshy excrescence on the sides of the cheeks, 
has a grotesque and a formidable appear¬ 
ance, *but is in reality a timid animal. 
The number of them in Java is immense, 
and in passing along the highway, in parti¬ 
cular districts, scores of them are to be seen. 


HOGG. 

Mr. Blyth distinguished from the hog, 
common in India, a specimen sent to him 
from Ceylon, the skull of which approaches 
in form, that of a species from Borneo, the 
Sus barbatus of S. Muller. 

The genus Babirnssa of F. Cuvier takes 
its name from two Malay words, Babi, hog, 
and Rusa, a deer. It i.s the Sus babyrussa 
of Linurous and theB. alfurus of Lesson, and 
occurs in the islands of Burii or Bouroii one 
of theMohiccas, and in Celebes and Ternate. 

The Porcnla salvauia, Hodgson, the Pigmy 
Hog of the Saul Forests of N. India, is the 
Sano banel and Chota sur of the Natives of, 
India and con Hues itself to the deep recesses of 
primeval forest. The adult males abide con¬ 
stantly with the herd, and are its habitual 
and resolute defenders,— Sykes Cat. Deck 
Mam,, p. 11. Craw/urd, Diet, p: 152. Ten- 
nenVs Sketches of the Natural History ofCeylon 
p. 59. Catalogue of Mammalia in the India 
House M'meuuiy See Babirussa Boar, Mam¬ 
malia, Sus. 

HOG DEER, Eno. 

Ilyelaphiis porcinns Sund I Axis niger B. Ham, 
Cervus|>orciniiB, Ztmmrrm. I Cerviis nigOr,B. Ham. 

„ dodur, Royle j ,, oryzeua Kelaar 
Para, Hind. Laphnna, Hind. 

Khar, „ I Sugoria, „ 

The Hog-deor inhabits continental India, 
central India, Bengal, the Gangetic valley, 
Punjab, Sind, Assam, Sylhet, Burmah. See 
Cervus, Deer. Mammaiia. 

HOG ISLAND, lies 17 or 18 leagues off 
the coast of Sumatra, and is the most north¬ 
ern of a group. 

HOG ISLAND, a high pyramidal island, 
lying close off the main on the coast of 
Canara. 

HOGG, Sir James Weir, Bart., for many 
years M. P. fur Beverly, Honiton, &c. 
took a prominent part in discussions relat¬ 
ing to Indian affairs in Parliament. He was a 
Director of the East India Company. He 
was born at • Stoneyford in th6 county 
Antrim in 1790, and was called to the Bar 
in Ireland. At Calcutta, he practised as a 
barrister and held the office of Administrator 
General, then one of the most highly-paid 
offices in India, as being the Court which 
took cognizance of the administration to the 
effects of all persons who died intestate or 
otherwise, much in the same manner as the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. He re¬ 
turned to England in June 1833, and in 
December, 1834, was returned M. P. for 
Beverly as a supporter^and follower of Sir 
Robert Peel, to whose policy and fortunes 
he zealously adhered throughout. He was 
re-chosen at Beverly in 1841, and from 1847. 
long I’epresented Honiton. He was chosen 
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HOEiARRHENA. 

a Director of the Court ot Proprietors iu 
18«J9, and twice served’the office of Chair- 
nian. At the abolition of the old Court 
of Directors he was named piie of ihePolitical 
Military Committee. He was raised to the 
Baronetcy by Sir Robert Peel in 1840, just 
previous to his retirement from office. 
HOGLA, Benq. 

Typha elephautina, Roxb. 

Elephant ^rass or cats tail grass. 

HOG PfjUM. Spondias mangifera.— Pers, 
HOG-SKIN. See Leather. 

HOG’S LARD. 

dur-ke-chorbi, Hiisd. | Adepa suillus, Lat. 

This is the fat about the loins gf the hog, 
Sus Bcrofa. It is purified by melting and 
straining. Its melting point is from 78 to 
SS ® . Fahrt.; inodorous and tasteless while 
fresh, readily grows rancid. Lard contains 
carbon 79*098, hydrogen 11 146, oxygen 


HOLCUS. 

Col. Lake says the wood is unsound.—D>’S 
Voigt^ Roxb. Cleghorn, Stewart, Li.^ Ool. Lahe^ 

HOLARRHENA CODAGA. W. Icon. 

Kooda palli inaram, Tam. 

A small sized white wood, very fine grain¬ 
ed, employed in cabinet-making. Dr. Wight 
gives also Holarrliena malaccensis in leones 
1298. 

HOLARRHENA MITIS, R. Br.A.D.G. 

Kirri-walla-gass. Singh. • 

A moderate sized tree of Ceylon, not un¬ 
common,- up to Hii elevation of 1,500 feet.—■ 
Thtv. Eu. PL Zei/L, p. 194. 

HOLARRHENA PUBESCENS. 

lleora, Hino. 

Wood liglit. This species and ihe IT. 
antidysenterica yield the Indiirjuo talk 
of the bazaar. See Wrightia j Bitier iudur- 
O'Shanghuestig, p. 449 


9*756—proxiinately it consists ofealme 62, 
stearino and margarine 38 per 100. . In the 
rancid state it contains the margaric and 
stearic acids, and a peculiar volatile acid. In 
Europe, hog’s lard is much employed in oint¬ 
ments, but in India the strong prejudice 
against the article renders it desirable to ex¬ 
clude it as much as possible from all phar¬ 
maceutical preparations, substituting fur it 
the ^ “ simple liniment.”— O'Shaughnessy, 
p. fi!)0. 

HOIMAVATI. Sans. From himavab. See 
Hima, snow. 

HOJA DE LATA. Sp. Tin. ' 

HOJAI KACHARI. See India Kachari. 

HOKMCHIL. Hind. Plisenixdactylifera. 

HOL. Hind. Medicago sativa. 

HOLAN. A river of Seoni. 

HOLAR, also Heliar, also Holaru, iu tho 
Karnabica districts of the Peninsula, the 
pariah or dher race. Professor Wilson des¬ 
cribes the Holar as a man of a low or out- 
caste bribe, by profession a musician, which 
answers to tl>e Mining race, but there is 
no doubt but that the Holar is the Dher. 

HOLARRHENA ANTIDYSENTERICA 
Wall. 

Echites antidysente- Cboneinorpba aiiti- 

rica, Roxn. dysenterica, G. Don. 

Kogar of, Chknab. Keor (seed) Panjaub. 

Kawar of Ravi & Reas. Kyur of, Kangea. 

Kura (seed) of Panjab. Istaraku Pala, Tel. 

Indaijao „ „ 

A large shrub or small tree of Malabar, 
Siwalik hills up to the Chenab in tho N. W. 
Himalaya, Sylhetand Chittagong. It bears 
a white flower. Its bark is used in medicine 
as an astringent. The leaves are used as fod¬ 
der or as litter. Tho wood is white, light 
and close grained and is used by carvers, Lt.- 


HOLOSTEMMA-ADA-KODIEN. Rcera. 
and Tsch. Syii of Holostemma rheedii Spr, 
HOLOS'fEMMA RHEEDIANUM. Spr. 
W. Gout. W. Ic. 

Choncinorpha antidysenterica, W. lo. 

llolastemnia-ada Kodien Jioem. ct Sen.. 

Asclepias anrmlaria, Roxu. 

Asclepias convolvnlacoa, Herb. Heyne. 

Kclutes antidysenterica, Roxb. 

Sarcosteinina annulare, Roth, 

Ada Kodien, Male a l. | Istara’knla palem, Tel, 
Palla.gurgi, Tel, I Vi-starn’kiila pala „ 

I Palagurugu, „ 

This plant grows throughout India, It 
has large flowers of a red, green and white 
colour. 

HOLASHI. Hind. Rhus succedanea. 

HOLCUS, a genus of grasses, belonging 
to the natural order Panicaceeo, of which 
the more important species liave been trans¬ 
ferred to tlie genus Sorghum. H, sorghum is 
now Sorghum vulgaro. .H. saccharatus, 
Roxb. now saccharatus, a native of Caffraria* 
Stalks thick, and full of a sugary medulla. 
Professor Arduino, (Jonrn. Botanique, iii. 
168,) gives an account of Jiis experiments on 
the extraction of sugar from this species. 
They were extremely satisfactory. This 
was introduced by the editor into tho 
peninsula of India, and it lias been recom¬ 
mended iu the United States as a sugar pro¬ 
ducing plant and for the sake of its juice. 
Its stalks furnish three important 
products, sugar, which is identical with that 
of cane,—alcohol, and a fermented drink 
analagous to cider. This juice, when ob¬ 
tained with care and iu small quantities, by 
depriving the stalk of its outer coating or 
woody fibre and bark, is neairly colourless 
and consists merely of sugar and water. Its 
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HOLI. 

^ensi^yVaries Ji’OTn 1,050 to 1,075 and <l»e 
propoHion of sugar contained in it from 10 
to 16 per cent, a third part of which is 
Bometimes nncrystalUsable. 

HOLCUS 1)UR.R4. FoitSK. Syn. of Sorg¬ 
hum viilgare.— Fers. 

HOLCUS SORGHUM, is the Sorghinn 
Vttlgare. There are two varieties, one with a 
reddish grain and one white: in districts 
where tnakai (maize) is called “ bara jawar,” i 
this plant * is called jawar-lchnrcl “ chota, 
jawar” or ^‘jjawar barilc.” When jawar is 
used for fodder and cut down while green it 
is called ‘^chara.” It is grown in lields and 
sown durirjg the rains ; it is the comuion fond 
of the poorer classes of India, being ground 
and made into cakes. It is a native of China, 
und India, bnt is cultivated in Peru, and in 
Europe; seeds very hard, rounded, very 
variable, sometimes entirely smooth, insipid, 
parenchyme farinaceous; but little ditferent 
from maize in chemical composition. This 
plant as also the Indian corn orZea mays, 
sometimes puts forth three ^'four stems and 
so many as 12,700 seeds have been gathered 
from one plant which had grown to eleven 
feet in lieight; in China ten or twelve feet 
are usual heights. O'Shaaghitcssij, p. C37 
936. Am. Jtejh Gom. of Faients p. 220. 

HOLDNA. Hind, in Kangra, the process 
of destroying weeds in a rice crop. 

HOLKYA, a race of labourers in Coorg, 
ill-favoured, witli coarse, stupid features, 
short in stature, but strong built, with dark 
and black skin and black straight hair. 
They practice demonology and are said to 
have no guru. See Holar. 

HOLI. A popular liindii festival cele¬ 
brated during tlie ten days preceding the 
full ijnoon of Plmlgnn. It is an astronomi¬ 
cal festival and is called in Sanscrit Holikha 
or phal gotsav^a or Hutasham also dola or 
dolavatra, the swinging festival. It is sup¬ 
posed to relate to the vernal equinox and 
to be similar to the Persian New-year’s 
dayv It is held about the 19th iMarch, or 
15 days before tlm full moon of Phalgun. 
It is in honour of Krishna .and is quite a sa- 
turnaliji, red powders being thrown and red 
fluids squirted at passers bye, and licentious 
Bongs sung. At the close of the festival, a 
pile is lighted, and a wheateii cake or *• Puli,” 
offered on it. The analogy between the god¬ 
dess of the spring Saturnalia, Phalguni, and 
the Phagesia of the Greeks, will be recognis¬ 
ed ; the word is not derived from eating, 
with the Rajpoot votaries of Holica, as wotii 
those of the Dionysia of the Greeks, but from 
phalguni, compounded of guua, ‘quality, vir¬ 
tue, or characteristic,’a‘ud phala, ‘fruit,’ in 


HOLIDAYS* 

•short, the frnctitier, from which there is no 
definite meaning. The Egyptian had the fes¬ 
tival Phallica, the Holica of the liindus. 
Phula and phala,, flower and fruit, are the 
roots of all, Floralia and Phalaria, the Phal- 
' lus of Osii’is the thyrsus of Racdius, or 
lingani of Iswara, symbolized by the Sri- 
phala, or Atianas, the ‘ food of the gods,’ or 
the Sitaphala of the Helen of Ayoclhia. 

HOLIDAYS, of the several races dwelling 
in India chiefly occur at certain seasonal 
chango.*^, hue also at the anniversaries of 
certain oceurrejices connected with their 
religions. The dates of the festivals vary 
witli the lunar months, and those below are 
approximate : 

CUIUSTIAN. 


Now Year’s day 
Cood Fridaj’’ 
Chi-istinas day 
Eastor Holidays 
Aeeenaioii Day 
Peiitecort Holidays 


.. Jaini.ary 1st 
.. Ajrril. 

December 23th. 
..March. 

..May. 

. .June. 

HINDU. 


Mahar Saukrauti 
Maha Shivai’atri 
lluli 

Ham N.aomi 
Cocoanut Day 
Jaurn Ash tarn i 
Garosh Chaturthi 
Dasnra 
Diwali 

FARSI—Ilasami 
.Jam.^hidi uavroz 
A ban IVa.st 


..Januaty Hth 
...Feb I’ll ary 24th. 

.. .htarch loth and 11th. 
...Api’il 4tli. 

. Aiigu.st 6th‘ 

> An oust llth. 
habits 'Vtst 25tk. 
gal, the 
(in ^ 

and Kadmi. 

21 St. 

^ .. A[)ril end of. 


Adar Fea.st ..Inno (Sth. 

Farvardin Jasan June Sth. 

Gatha Gahanbar.s . .Soptombor lOth to 2l3t. 

Pateti or Now Yoai’’« Day.Scptombur 23rd. 

Knrdad Feast and Valava September 28th and 29th. 
Atishbcliram Salieri .. November Sth. 


FARSI — Kad)n i. 


A ban Fea.st ...March end of. 

Yarvanlin Jasan .. May 9th. 

Gatha Gahanbars .. August 20th‘ to 22ad. 
Pateti or New Ye;^r’a Day.Aujruat 2tth. 

Kurdad Feast and Valava..\ugu.st 29th and 30th. 
Atishbehram Sulgcri .. Septeinbor 9th. 

MAlIOMEDAN-^Suni. 


Shab-i-Bnrat 
Lailat-ul.Kadir 
Harnadhan *ld 
Dakar-’Id 
Ashura 
Bari Wafat 
Ghilaii 

Miraj-i Mahomed 


.. January l4th. 

.. February 23 rd. 
..February 27th and 28th. 
.. May Cth, 

. June 4th 5th and 6th. 

.. August 6th. 

.. September 3rd. 
..December 16th. 


MAIWMEDANShiah. 


Khatl-i-Imam Ali 
Shalia Kadir 
Kamadhan ’Id 
Bakr 'Id 
’Id Gadir 
Ashui'a 
Chahlam 


.. February 17th. 

..February l9tb. 

.. February 27th and 28th. 
...May 6th. 

. May 14th. 

. Juno 4 th and 5th. 

...July 15th. 
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KbatUi-Imam Ali . Jaly 23rd. 

IdMoolud ...August 10th. 

JUmSH. 

Purim or day of Queen Esther ... March 13th. 
Pesaoh or Passover ...April Hthandi7th. 

Shabuoth or the delivery of the Law May Jllst. 
Tishabaiab or the day of Lameccation August lat. 
Kosh Hosauaor New Year’s Day Sept. 21 at, 22ii(l. 
Kipur or the Days of Atonornonc Sept. 29th, 30th. 
Succoth or tho Feast of Tabernacles Occ. oth, 13th. 

HOLIGAIINA LONG [FOLIA, Eoxk 

Holgereo, C-vv. I IToIgoree, Mahr. 

Biba.Biba, „ | Katu-jeru Malkal. 

One of tlie trees yielding the well known 
bhick lacquer varnish. It grows in Travan- 
core, in Malabar, in Canara and Snnda, 
mostly above the ghats, at Nilgoond, in the ' 
Konkan, Assam, Chittagong, and in tho 
forests of Tenasserirn. Wood good for houses 
and beams. Its dangerously acrid exudation 
is used by the natives to varitish shields, and 
for other purposes. A tine black varnish 
from its fruit i.s brought from Munnipore. 
This turns ofabeantifnl black colour, when 
applied to a surface, owing, according to Sir 
13. Brewster, to the fresh varnish consisting 
of a congeries of minute organised panicles, 
which disperse the rays of light in all direc¬ 
tions; the organic structure is destroyed when 
tho varnish dries, and the rays of light are 
consequently transmitted. There is brought 
also from Mminipore, a varnish, made from 
the Semecarpus auacardium (?narking nut), 
and a remarkable black pigment resefiibliiig 
that from ^[ehitiorrhoea usitatissima, which 
is white v/hon fresh, and rciqnires to be kept 
underwater.— /3rs. Koxb. FI. hid, ii. p. Si). 
Vobjt, (Fhsoiiy O'Sh<ucjhnesffif^ and 

Iliui, JuiU. Vol. 11. l'. dlli. 

ilOLlYA, llfi-liyanu, Hollerii or Holiyaru, 
ill the Caiiarese t)r Kamatica, a [)ariah, a pre¬ 
dial slave ill Ooorg and Canara. Ju Caiiara 
lie is regarded as a Uher. lii Coorg as one 
of the three principal chis.ses of predial 
slaves, culled Uoleyaroo, Yewfil’oo and Pale- , 
roo. The Holeyaroo have many subdivi- j 
sions, and the Mare Holeroo follow the cus- j 
tom of descent through the female line, the i 
descensus ab utero. Wds. SeeHoliar, 1 

H0LK\R, the title of the prince of In-I 
doro, aMahratta sovereign with tho title of j 
maharajah, Indore and Mhow are his chief 
towns. Indore the capital is built on a pla¬ 
teau. The Holkar family are of the dhaii- 
gur or shepherd tribe. The first who rose 
to eminence was Mulhar Rao, who was bora 
about tho end of the 17th century and was 
one of tho most distinguished leaders in the 
first Mahr?ittu invasion of northern India. He 
dioijattheage of 76 and was succeeded by his 
grandson Malee Kao, who died, insane, nine 


HOLKAE. 

months after his accession. The pious Ahilya 
Bai, tho mother of Malee Rao, then took tuo 
management of affairs and appointed, as the 
commander of her army, Tookajee Holkar, a 
chief of the same tribe but in no way I'elated 
to Mulhar Rao. This chief for many years 
served Ahilya Bai with the most devoted 
fidelity. Ahilya Bai died in 1795 and was 
not loug survived by Tookajee Rao, after 
whose death tho power of the house of Hol¬ 
kar was nearly extinguished by quarrels in 
the family and amid the dissensions which 
distracted the Mahratta confederacy at the 
close of tlie eighteenth century. The for¬ 
tunes of the family however were re.stored 
by Jeswunt Rao, an illegitimate sonofToo- 
kajeo Holkar, wlio, in 1802, defeated the 
united forces of Siudia and the Peshwa near 
Poona. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Bassein between the Peshwa and the British 
Government defe3ated Jeswuiit Rao’s hopes 
of possessing himself of tho person of tho 
Peshwfi. In the following year when Sindia 
and the rtijah of Berar combined agaifist 
the British, Plolkar promised to join the con¬ 
federacy. Bub on the actual outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities he kept aloof and apparently intended 
to take advantage of the war to aggrandize 
himself at vSindia’s expense. His schemes, 
however, were rendered hopeless by the treaty 
of Surjee Aiijcngaiim, and Holkar, after mak¬ 
ing a series of inadmissible proposals for au 
alliance, seems then to have liastily deter¬ 
mined, unaided and alone, to i)rovoke hostili¬ 
ties with the British. In the war which fol¬ 
lowed, Holkar was completely overthrown. 
He was pursued by Lord Lake across the 
Sutlej, whither he retired in tho hopes of 
forming a combination with the Sikhs 
against the Bril.isli Government, and on 24tli 
liecembor 1^05 he signed a treaty on the 
banks of the Boas by which ho was stripped 
of a large portion of his territories, Soon 
after the conclusion of the,treaty, Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar became, iu 180.5, insane. He 
died ill 1811, leaving an illegitimate son of 
Mulhar Rao during whose minority the State 
was torn by the most violent dissensions. 
Toolsee Bai, the favorite concubine of tho 
late ruler secured herself in the regency. She 
wa.s, however, subsequently barbarously mur¬ 
dered, and Holkar’s army sustained a com- 
I plete delean at Mehidpore, and on 6th Janu¬ 
ary 1818 tlie treaty of Mundisore was con¬ 
cluded, by which the i^uprenuiey over the raj• 
poot princes of Oudeypore, Jeypore, <fec., waa 
rrausferred to the British GoYerument, tho 
engagement between the British Government 
and Ameer Khan was confirmed, four dis- 
^tricta rented by Zalim Sing of KotaK were 
, ceded to him, Holkar lost all his po^sgious 
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within and to the soutli of the Satpooi’a 
hills, and his remaining territories came 
under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. , Mulhar Rao Holkar died in October 
18.33 at the* age of 28. He left no issue, but 
his widow and his mother adopted a child 
between three and four years of age who was 
said to be of the same tribe and lineage as 
Mulhar Rao. The child was publicly installed 
on I7th »Tanuary 1834 under the titleof Martund 
Kao Holkar, The adoption of Mfirtund Rao, 
however, proved to be a device of the niother 
of Mulhar Rao Holkar for the purpose of 
keeping the power in her own hands during 
a long^ minority. It Mas not acceptable to 
the people, who were in favour ol the suc¬ 
cession of Huree Rao Holka r, a cousin of the 
late maharajah. Hurre Rao had been 
kept in rigorous confinement, but he was 
released on the night of 2nd February 1831 
by a powerful body ot‘ bis jiurtisans, and re¬ 
ceived a ready welcotne from the troops and 
people. The policy of noii-iiiterfcrence pre¬ 
vented the Resident from j^iving active snpw 
port to Martund Rao although tlie installa¬ 
tion of Martund Rao liad been formally ac¬ 
knowledged by the British Government. 
This iudifferciice on the part of the British 
Government as to who should rule gave rise 
to most serious disturbances. The wealth}’’ 
mercliants Bed from Indore, trade was sus¬ 
pended, and the plundering Bheel tribes in¬ 
fested the roads and de.stroyed many villages. 
Martund Rao was banished from the country 
and granted an* allowance of Rupees 500 a 
month on condition of his resigniiigallclaini.s 
to the succession. On 8th September 1835| 
an attack was made on the palace for the 
purpose of assas.sinatiiig the maharajah and 
his minister. The attempt was unsuccess¬ 
ful, and resulted in the slaughter of the 
whole of the assailants. Martund Rao Hol¬ 
kar died vyithout issue at Poona on 2nd June 
1849, and with his death ended the intrigues 
which from time to time endangered the 
peace of the country both during the rule of 
Hureo Rao Holkar and his successor. When 1 
the attack was made on his person in 1835, 
Hurree Rao applied to the British Govern¬ 
ment for aid, butit was refused ou the ground 
that the engagement to maintain the inter¬ 
nal tranquillity of the country depended on 
the condition that the measures of its Go¬ 
vernment were not directly or indirectly the 
cause of disturbance, and because the grant 
of assistance would require a continual in¬ 
terference in the internal affairs of the state 
inconsistent with the position of Holkar and 
the policy of the British Government. 

In 1841, the maharajah adopted, as his heir 
and successor Khundee Rao, a boy of 13 
years of age, son of an obscure zemindar 
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and very distantly related to the reigning" 
family, and Hureo Rao died on tho 24t]i 
October 1843 aged 48. Warned by the evils 
which resulted from* the vacillating policy 
pursued on tlie accession of Martund Rao tlie* 
British Government took immediate measures* 
to proclaim Kbunde© Rao as the acknow¬ 
ledged successor and to make it known that 
no other claims vv'ould be recognized. Kliun- 
deo Rao died on 17th February in the follow¬ 
ing year. He was never married. On this,^ 
Sir Robert Hamilton selected and installed 
the younger son of Bhao Holkar, who took 
thelitle of Tookaji Rao Holkar. In a letter 
to the young chief the Governor General' 
laid down tlie conditions on which the stato 
was conferred on him. This letter No. Ixxvii. 
was declared to have the force of a sunnud 
and the maharajah was required to present 
a nuzzer of 101 gold mohurs on its delivery. 

The young chief Tookaji Rao Holkar, 
attained his majority in 1852, and was en¬ 
trusted with the entire management of the 
affairs of the state and was granted a sun- 
nud, guaranteeing to him the right of adop^ 
tion. 

An annual payment of Kupec.s 30,000 is* 
made to Holkay by the British Government as 
compensation for liis share of the dislJrict of 
Patun whicli was made over to Boondee in 
1818. The maharajah also receives through 
the British Government a ti’i^ute of 72,700 
Salim Sahi rupees, on accc^'int of Pertab- 
gurli, but he lias no feudal ffaprernany over 
that 6ta^e. He receives credit for this tri¬ 
bute as part of his contribution towards the 
Malwa contingent, and it is realized from 
Pertabgurli one year in arrears. 

In the war with Jeswant Rao Holkar,.Loi*d 
Lake gave many lessons how to deal with the 
less coherent forces of Asiatic rulers. J^svvnnt 
Rao Holkar, when he opposed the British in 
1803, had 1 00,000 regular troops, amongst 
whom were P0,000 light horse, and 130 guns 
wi'tli the fortresses of Chaudore and Galin- 
gnrh. From the tactics lie adopted, this 
moveable force baffled tlie British commanders^ 
and all tho military power of India from 
April 1804 till the 15th February 1805. But 
on the 2nd April 1805, Jeswunt Rao Hol¬ 
kar, was defeated by liord Lake, ' wha 
marched all night and at daybreak entered 
Holkar’s can^p, which he completely broke 
up; in this, in going and coming, Lord Lake 
marched fifty miles. Lord Lake subsequentlyy 
ill December 1805, inarched in hi 3 pursuit 
405 miles in 43 days from Secandra to the 
Beas river at the Raj ghat. In Jeswant 
Rao Holkar’s ffnal overthrow Lord Lake 
marched 350 miles in a fortnight. Sir 
D. Ouchterlony Wfts defending Delhi 
against the Mahrattas. Bat on tbeir 
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.'abandonment of Dclbi on the 14th, or loth 
October 1803, !Lord Lake followed them, and 
at length, with a small body of 3,000 British 
horse and artillery amongst which were the 
8th and 27th dragoons, made a forced inarch 
of about 48 miles, defeated the forces of 
the Mahrottas about 60,OOO, near Furrucka- 
bad, followed 10 miles in pursuit and return- 
.ed to can^p, making a journey of about 70 
miles in 24 hours, with a loss of 22 dragoons 
killed, and 20 Europeans and natives 
wounded. 

At tl»at time, Amir Khan, the Jlohilla 
chieftain ofBohilcund forsook the Bhurt- 
pore rajah, but was followed by General 
Snaijl^i whom Lord Lake sent in pursuit. 
After a march of 700 miloe in 43 days. Amir 
Khan’s army w«s overtaken and defeated at 
Afzalghur at the foot of the Himalayas on 
the 2nd March 1804 and Amir Khan was 
conveyed across the Ga^iges and Jnmnah in 
March, but he rejoined Holkar’s camp under 
Bliurtpore. At'La&wari,in Central India, in 
1803, Lord Lake and General Fraser fought 
and won a battle against the battalions of 
Scindia and Perron .—Treaties and Sunnuds 

HOLLAND, a -country in Europe with 
gj'eab possessions in the Fastern Archipela¬ 
go which ai‘e designated Netherland India, 
also the Dutch possessions in India. 

HOLLOUNDA. Hind. PhaseoUis ros- 
tratuH. 

HOLLYHOCK, Eng. Althsea rosea. This 
is a plant, of the genus Althea, and 
its varieties aro well worth cultivating 
on the plains during the cold months of 
India. Seeds should bo sown freely in 
wooden boxes successively during the rains. 
When they have foi'med 3 -or 4 leaves they 
slioukl be planted out in the flower garden. 
Nothing can excel their gaudy .appearance, 
if planted in well prepared soil, whei-e they 
will grow from 6 to 12 feet high. Double 
flowers will rarely bo had on the plains. 
They take about f^ur weeks or two inonihs 
from the time of sowing to flowering. Na¬ 
tive ofGhina.— Jaffi'ey.. 

HOLMA. Hind. Leea aspera. 

HOLOCENTUS RUBER, a beautiful 
red fish of the New Hebrides. It is poison¬ 
ous at certain seasons.— 

HOLOCANTHUS INSPERATOR. C. 
and V. 

Kulloo Koli njin, Tau* 

A fish frequently taken at Madras. H- 
semicirbniaris. C. and V. also a Madras fish* 

HOIiOFERNES, general of king Nebu- 
chodnozor, he was killed by Judith B. C.tt-? 

HOLONG. Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, furnishing a hard, red timber.— 
Cal. Cal Ex. 1862. 

r I 
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HOLOSTEMMA RHEEDIANUM. Spr. 
This is the Ado-Modien of the Hortus Mala- 
baricus. This plant is very abundant in the 
hills about Purulea, and is also found in the 
neighbouring plains, of Chota Nagpore. It is 
known to the Kol by the name of Apooug, 
The fibre is said to attain its best condition 
after the rains. 'J’his plant was introduced 
into the Calcutta Garden from Western India, 
and was well known to Dr. Wallich, who im¬ 
mediately recogniv.ed it as the Hdlostemma 
Rheediauum of Sprengel.— Royle Fib. Fl.^ 
p. 306. • 

* HOLOTHURIA. 


Trepang; 

Mat-ay, 

Biche do Mor, 

Fr. 


Japan. 

Soa Cucumber, 

Eng. 

tSwala, 


Slug, 

5» 

Hoy-shun, 

Gh-in. I 

Holothurion, 

Lat. 

'Cornechou, 

Fn. 1 

Biche-da-Mar, 

Sp. 

Several of the holofhuria are used as food. 


Tliey are found in the Eastern Archipelago., 
Australia, Mauritius, Ceylon, Zanzibar, <!bc., 
and are occasionally brought to Bombay from 
the latter place, and -re-exported to China. 

Tlmrc are several species but the Tre- 
pang of comnmroe is a largo black spe¬ 
cies. The great soa-oueumber of Europe, 
is the largest of nil tho known species and is 
probably a foot in dinmeter. 

H. Oceania, Lesson., is about 40 inches 
long *, and secretes from ibo surface of its 
body, a fluid, wlilch causes an intolerable 
itching, 

H. luten, Qfiny aiidCamardy is the Stycho- 
pus In tens Brandt. 

H. iubulosa, of ilic Mediterranean ; the 
Fierasfer fbntancsii, a parasite fish, dwells 
within it. 

In til© Ladrones, H. guamensis is prefer- 
rod. 

H. edulis, the trepn,ng of the Malay is 
fislied for in April and May. It is relishedin 
China and in Malay (?ountrios. It is har¬ 
pooned at great depths. *Tbey n-ro boiled 
in water, then flattened by stones,/Iried on 
mats in the sun aud tlicn sm eked.— Fignier, 
It is, for the most part, (;aught by the 
liand, for it h,as litlle power of locomo¬ 
tion, but in deep water, sometimes by di¬ 
ving. It sells at Singapore 8 to 115 dollara 
per pioal of lbs. 125. Trepang, although an 
artiele of considerable irn porta uco in the trade 
of the Indian islands, is never found in tho 
printed price-currents of an European em- « 
porium,because seldom dealt in by Europeans, 
which arises fi’om nice or rather capricious 
distinctiouQ in their quality, wliich no Euro¬ 
pean is competent to apprecAte. Wo can 
discover no mention of the trepang in thvo 
early Portuguese writers ; which sremfl to 
be a proof that the Cliiuese, who caiTy oi| 
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tie trade and advance the funds, had not yet 
settled in the Archipelago when the Portu- 
gnese first appeared in it. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Morrison mentions that 
it is found in all the islands from New 
Holland to Sumatra, and also on most of 
those in the Pacific ; but is produced in the 
greatest abu rid an pe on small coral islands, 
especially those to tho* south of the Sulu 
group. The Chinese at Canton call it hoy- 
shun, which means sea ginseng. 

The holothuria of Raffies Bay is about six 
inches long and two inches thick. There 
are six sorts, the best lying about twelve 
feet deep. It is an unseemly looking mol¬ 
lusc. Upwards of not less than 8,000 cwt. 
are yearly sent to Cliina from Macassar. 
Large quantities of trepang and of the cut- 
tie fish are annually collected and dried for 
the market in China. The naked Cephalo- 
pods, also, are not only eaten fresh, but one 
species, a Loligo, forms in its dried state a 
considerable article of traffic. The prepara¬ 
tion consists in removing the ink-bag with¬ 
out laying open the mantle. After all im¬ 
purities have been removed by water the 
mollusc is submitted to a slight pressui'e 
and ultimately exposed to the sun. Small 
bundles of one katty weight are tied np 
with slips of rafaii, and enclosed in cases 
holding ten katties and upwards. The 
pekul sells at the rate of 14 to 16 Spanish 
Dollars.— Bmg, As, Soc. Jonr.^ No. 208. 
ColUngwood^ Journal of the ludian ArcMpela^ 
go, Vol. IV, p. 480, Ilon'hio Mr,.Morrison's 
Comjpewimis History, p, 141. Crawfurd's 
Didionarg, 440. Figuier. 

HOLWAN, In A. H. 16, when the Arabs 
had taken this city, 300 horsemen returning 
from this enterprise under the command of 
Padhilah, to wards the end of the day encamped 
between two mountains in Syria. Fadhilah, 
having intimated that it was time for evening 
prayer, began to repeat with a loud voice, 
the usual form “ God is great,” tfec., when 
he heard bis words repeated by another 
voice, which continued to follow him to the 
end of his prayer.— Bihliotheque Orientale, 
d’Uerhelot in Rich's Residence in Koordistan, 
Vol. I, p.61. 

HOLWELL, Mr., the chief of the settle¬ 
ment of Calcutta, when, on the 18th June 
'1756, it was taken by Suraj-ud-Dowlab, 
Mr. Polwelland 146 of his people were 
thrust into a guard room 20 feet square, 
from which in the morning only twenty-three 
re-issued alive. This guard room was known 
in Indian history as the blackhole of Calcut¬ 
ta. It was in the corner of Tank Square, 
near where was Messrs. Lycll, Mackintosh 
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rind Co.’s office, but it was removed abbut. 
the beginning of this century. See Black 
Hole , Calcutta. 

HOLY LAND, See Palestine, Syria, Holy 
Sepulchre, Kenissat-ul-Kiamat. 

.HOM of the Zendavesta is the Soma of the 
Veda.s and supposed to be the Sarcostemma 
hreviatigma, but possibly is the vine of Bac¬ 
chus, the ampelos, and identical with the 
Gaogird tree, which enlightened the eyes. 

HOMA, a sacrificial offering of the hindus. 
It consists of clarified butter or ghi present¬ 
ed to the fire in sacrificial ladles. Tlieword 
is Sanscrit from “ hoo” to oiler. Mr. Wheeler 
is of opinion that thehoma fire sacrifice was 
introduced by the brahmans to displace 
animal sacrifices. 

HOMAGE, is shown in Rajputanah, by 
offering of water. The kullas is a household 
utensil of hrfiss. A female of each family, 
tilling one of these with water, repairs to the 
house of tlie head of the village, when, being 
all convened, they proceed in a body to meet 
the person to whom they render hc»noui\ 
singing the suhailea, or ‘ song of joy.* The 
presenting of water as a token of homage 
I and regard, is especially cominoii in Mewar. 
— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii. p. 9H. 

HOMAl. See Persian Kings. 

HOMALIUM TOMENTOSUM ? Myouk- 
kyau Bunn. A tree of Moulniein, with a 
strong wood for any ordinary purpose.— Cal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HOMALONEMA AROMATICA. Schott. 

Calla aromafcica, Ho.vh. [ Zante-deschia aro- 
Kuchu gundubi, Benu. | maiica, Sprkng, 

A perennial plant, native of Chittagong, 
tubers covered with the dried slieaths of the 
leaves, with long white fibres proceeding 
from every part. When cut they exhale an 
aromatic scent like ginger. As' a stimulant 
it is highly esteemed in India. Dr. Wight 
figuresalsoH.calyptratum, and H.rubescens. 
W. Ic. Roxh. iii. 613. O'Shaugh^iessy, p. 625. 
See Hydridse. 

HOMALOPSID-<diJ, a family of harmless 
snakes of the order Ophidia,suborder Serpen- 
tes ColubrincD nonvenenati as under ; 

FaM, AciiOCHORDIDiK.. 

Acrochordus Javanicus, ITornst. Penang. 
Cbersydrus granulatus, Schneid. 

FaM. HoMALOrsiDiE. 

Cerberus rliynchops, Schn, Bengal, Monlmein, 
Andamans. 

Homalopsis bucenta, Linn, Kuhl. Martaban, 
Herpeton tentaculatum, Lacep. 

Tytheria hypsirbinoides, Theoh. Andaman. 
Hypsirbina enbjdris, Schn. Calcutta. 

, plunvbea, Boie. 
ebiuensis, Gray. 
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Fo^onia nnicolor, Gray. Penang. 

Cantona elongata, Girard. 

F^aiim Sieboldii, Schl. Pegu. 

Hipistos hydriuus, Cantor. Bangoon. 

Gerarda bicolor, Gray. Bassein, 

HOMAKARl a Baluch tribe ^bo occupy 
Tambu. See Kelat. 

HOMBU. HiNu. of Kanawar, a species of 
Myricaria. 

HOMOS. Egypt. Cicer arietinum; Linn^ 
HONEY. 

Uesul-ul-nalil; An. Mel, Lax. 

Injubin, „ Madu, Ayer-maddu. 

Pya-ya, Bukm. manisan labah,MAnAY. 

Honig, Honing, Dux. Sbaliad, Pkrs. Hind, j 

Bibs ; Asal, Egypt. jMed, Hits. : 

Miol, Fk. Span. Madlia, Sans. ■ 

Honig, Geii. Mipanny, Singh. 

Mad’h, Guz. Hind. Tayn, Tam. 

Bebash, Her. Teyna, Tel. 

Medh ; Madh, Hind. Asal, Turk. 

Mele, It. 

Honey is obtained from tlie lioneycomb 
of the Apis mellifica Limiy or Honey-Bee, of 
the’ Order Hyineuoptera, LliiU. Honey is 
secreted by tlie nectapies of flowers, sucked by 
♦be bee into its crop, where it undergoes some 1 
slight changes, and is then stored up in the j 
comb for the food of its community. 'Fhe 
finest honey is that whicli is allowed to drain 
from the comb; and, if obtained from hives 
■which have never swarmed, it is called Virgin 
Honey. Honey consi.sts essentially of sugar, 
•with variable proportions of gum, wax, and 
aromatic and colouring principles. It is nu¬ 
tritive and slightly laxative. In some locali¬ 
ties it is poisonous, owing to the deleterious 
nature of the plants fromjwhich it is collected. 
When of fine quality it is liquid and viscid, 
but tran.slucentjhavinga fine, though peculiar 
odour, aud a very sweet taste, but tlie best ap¬ 
pears to some people slightly acrid, from the 
uneasiness experienced in the fauces. After 
a time honey becomes thick, white, and gra¬ 
nular in texture. Inferior qualities are of a 
reddish brown colour, granular, and inter¬ 
mixed with impurities, and are usually ob¬ 
tained by pressure of the comb. Diluted 
with water, it undergoes the Vinous fermen¬ 
tation, and Hydromel, or Mead, is produced. 
The honey of the Archipelago is a thin 
syrup, very inferior in flavour to that of 
temperate climates’. The comb is chiefly 
sought on account of the wax, which forms 
a large article of exportation to Europe, 
India, and China. The honeys of the Ara- 
vally and of Kashmir are praised, selling 
at ten pence the pound. There are wild 
bees in the woods of Kashmir but the zemin¬ 
dars have also hives in the walls of their 
houses. The bees are quite domesticated, 
.and are as large and muchresembld those of 
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Envope. The price of honey is very aioderata 
—about four pence a ponnd. Sir B. Ten- 
nent never heard of an instance of persona 
being attacked by bees in Ceylon, and the 
natives there assert that those most produc¬ 
tive of honey are destitute of sHngS. On 
the Neilgherry Hills, bees when disturb- 
I ed, attack with great fury. The pain is hoW- 
! ever readily relieved by a preparation ofam- 
I monia, the two most easily to be had‘being 
j sal volatile and hartshorn. Dr. Hooker has 
! stated that in some parts of Sikkim, the 
lioriey of Rhododendron flowers is believed 
to be poisonous, Azalea pontica, the Ana¬ 
basis informs us, poisoned the soldiers of 
Xenophon in the retreat of the ten thousand. 
CrairfnnVs Dcs. Die. of the Indian Islands^ 
p. 162, Nat His. of Bible, McCnlloclts Com¬ 
mercial Dictionartf, Tod's Travels, p. 27. 
Hoyle. FrodneUve Resources; Materia Mediccf^, 

HONAGUL, Can. A Mysore wood.— 
Mad. Cat Dx. ISCyO. 

HO-NAN is bounded on the North by 
Pe-che-le, on the South by Hoo-pili, on the 
East by Gan-hvvuy, and* on the west by 
Shen-se ; it is also called by the Chinese 
Tong-hoa. The capital is situated on the 
south bank of the Hwang-ho, wlxich flows 
through tlie wliole brett'dth of the province. 
Sirrs Chinese i, 421. 

HONAY. Can. Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum. 

HON-CAU, a low island in the Chinese 
seas called also Pulo Ceicer de Terre. 

HONE. A tine kind o^ stone obtained 
from Germany and Turkey, used for shar¬ 
pening or setting cutlery. It is of a greenish 
colour, inclining to yellow, often mai^ked with 
thin dendrical lines, and is moderately hard, 
having a fine close texture, resembling indu¬ 
rated clay. Hones of good quality are ob¬ 
tainable in the Cuddapah and Kurnool dis¬ 
tricts of India.— Waterston^ M. Hx. J. liep» 

HONEGA, Can. Eel is pardus. Linu. 

HONEY DEW, a secretion mi plantSi 
from species of aphides. 

HONEY-EATERS of the South Sea 
islands, are species of Mefiithreptes. 

HONEY OF RAISINS. Shkr. Pebs. 
The juice of the unripe grape, after it is 
boiled to a syrup and is formed into a solid 
mass, like congealed honey out of the comb. 
It is supposed to be this honey to which 
Ezekiel, writing of Tyre, alludes. (Ch» 
xxvii. V. 17.) Judah, and the land of Israel/ 
traded with thee ; corn of Minuith, honey 
of raisins and (in some editions honey 
alone), oil, and balm gave they to thee 
for thy wares.'* It is made in Syria and is 
exported to Egypt. Baron De Bode^s TraveU^ 
Vol II. p. 145. 
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HONEY SUCKEE,—the name of a gcnns 
of birds, the Cinnyris, of which several 
species are common in India and the Archi¬ 
pelago. They are also called the sunbirds, 
and they take the place, in India, of the 
humming "birds of S. America, They are 
easily distinguishable, however, as hum¬ 
ming birds have stj*aight bills, while the 
bill of the sun bird is curved. The species 
are all of small size., with .some feathers of a 
bright metallic lustre. They hover over 
flowers, and extract the honey with their 
tongues. Dr. Jerdon., ,arranges the Cinnyridce 
of Swainson and the PromeropiidiB of Gray 
under the Family Ncatarinidse of Vigors 
*nd notices the following genera, Arac- 
nothera magna and A. pusilla, the largo and 
little spider hunter: .^Etbopyga miles, 
vigors! JE. gouldi89, JE. ignicaucla; M. ni- 
palensis, JE. Horsfieldii and JE. satnrata; 
Leptocoma Zeylonica and L. minima> Arach- 
nechthra Asiatica and A. lotenia.— Temiesit. 
Jerdon. 

HONEYSUCKLE: species of the gemiu? 
JCaprifolium., seldom cultivated on the plains 
of India, in a very satisfactory condition: 
with few exceptions, the species are natives 
of cold countries, require rich vegetable 
soil, grow freely from cuttings under glass., if 
not kept too damp.— Jaffrey. 

HONG. Burm. Coceulus indieus, Eno.. 

HONG, A word used in original Malayan 
invocations in the same way as the Arabic 
Bismillah is used in the modern ones. Hong 
is deemed a very unhallowed word, of great 
power, and so panas, (hot), that if any man 
use a Hong invocation three times, nothing 
that he undertakes for himself will succeed, 
and he will live powerful but miserable, able 
to .afflict or assist others, but unable to assist 
himself. It appears to be considered as a 
recognition of an essence or fii st principle 
beyond God and an appeal to it for power 
which God has not granted to man. It is 
used in Jf^anese invocations and a Javanese 
explains it to mean Embryo of Being, Prime¬ 
val Essence, so that Sir T. Baffles’ conjec¬ 
ture, that it is the budd’hist and hindoo Cm 
(Aum), is probably correct.— No. 5, Jour, 
hid. Arch, 

HONG. Chin. A term applied to a united 
firm, a mercantile corporation. 

HONGAY or HONGE. 

Hip-pe. Can. I Moha. Hinb. Mahe- 

Kuranj. Hind. Mahr. | Nella Kalavalu., Tel. 

Under these names are known two dif¬ 
ferent trees growing in the woods of Mysore. 
Oil is obtained from the seeds of both, 
but the oil of the Hongay is very smoky 
and bad though clear to look at; that of the 
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Hippo, is as white and good as the cocoanut; 
oil. The Hip-ipe trees are extensively plant- 
ed in topes in front of villages, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining oil. They seem to bo 
species of Bassiaor perhaps Pongamia glabra. 
Jf. Ex. of 1851^. 

HONG-KONG, a large island at the en¬ 
trance of the Canton river, about 22 miles 
in circumference, but very mountainous and 
generally barren. The highest peak has 
2,000 feet of elevation. The island was ceded 
to the British in the beginning of' 1841 and 
Victoria town is on the north side of the 
island. The houses of the European Residents 
are built terrace like, on the face of the hill. 
Hong-Kong is the Hea»g-Keang of the 
Chinese and the name signifies the valley 
of fragrant waters., it is one of the group of 
islands which lie north of the estuary lead¬ 
ing to Canton, in L. 22® 17,” N. and L. 
114® 12” E., and is distant from Macao 
42 miles, and from Canton 105 miles. Hong- 
Kong is about ten miles in length, and four 
and a half in breadth ; the noble harbour is 
nearly four miles in length, and rather more 
than one and three quarters in width. Hong- 
Kong is one of that cluster of islands, called 
by the Portngnese the Ladrones, or Pirati¬ 
cal Islands, Its rocky sterile mountain rises 
from the shore, 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, houses of every variety of form have 
sprung up in the town of Victoina, with 
continuous ranges of buildings. The 
neighbourhood is liable to violent storms in 
the end of summer.— Laf/s Chhieso as they 
are p. 280. 

HOXG-LA-NE. Chin. Coptis teeia.— 

Wall. 

HONIG. Ger. Dut. also Honing, Dot. 
Honey. 

HONIGBERGEE, Dr. a German medi¬ 
cal man at the court of Eanjit Singh. Author 
of a work on the medicinal products of the 
Panjab. 

HONNAY, Can. Saunders Wood ? Ptero- 
carpus marsupium. 

HONORE, on the coast of Canara, a place 
of considerable trade in pepper, rice, &c. It 
is mentioned by many writers; is the Honor 
and On or of Deb and Cesar Frederici, Hina- 
war, Hannanr of (Abulfeda), Manor and 
Hunawur of Abdur-Eazzak, and probably tho 
Nandor of tho Catatan Map, Hunawar or 
Onodro (properly Hunur ?). Abul Fadl des¬ 
cribes it as a fine place with pleasant gardens 
and a mahoraedan population with a great 
export trade of rice and much frequented by 
shipping but long a nest of pirates. Ytde 
Cathay ii. p. 451. 

HONOVER, the most sacred prayer of 
the Parsces. It is vci*y ancient, consists of 
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tferee times seven holy words, diridefl into 
thrde lines of equal length. It mientions the 
two words Mazda Wise, then Ahni*a., living, 
from which the' name Orniuzd has been de¬ 
rived. The \v 0 rdl 3 are now regarded only as 
a magical fQrmu'la. (Jod im HisioYy<. 

HOREB. The mountains Horeb and 
Sinai, are part of the Jab’l-ul-Tur range, with 
Hor or Seir, now called^ Jab’l Haitm or 
Aaron’s mountain. 

HOITTMAN, a native of Holland who 
served the Portuguese in the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, but in A. n 1595. commanded in the 
first expedition of the Dutch to the East. 

HOODED, iti natural liistory, a term ap*. 
plied to describe severat ‘ animals. The 
hooded chameleon is the Clramceleo cucul- 
hitus. The Coiwus coniix is the ‘'Hooded 
Crow’ of Europe, Asia Minor, Afghanistan,- 
Japan and Barbarv, and the Hooded Fres- 
bytes is one of tlie S’itnia)da\ 

HOOGHLY a'district of Bengal to the 
south of Bardwan ; the chief town, HongTy 
iis 27 miles from Calcutta and the river 
Hooglily, has on its banks the chief towns 
4 ilso called Calcntta, SeramjDur, Olian- 
dernagore, Hoogiily and Moorshedabad. 
Hoogly fort was taken by the troops of 
shah Jehan by assault after a Siege of three 
mouths and a half. More than a thou¬ 
sand Pbrtugueso were slaugldered, and , 
4‘iOO men, women, and children, were made | 
prisoners of war. The best-lor>kiiig' young 1 
persons wore sent to Agra, and circumcisod,, | 
and made raahomedanSr The girls were 
distributed among the harems qt‘ the em¬ 
peror and his nobility. Hooglily was the 
first place where the press was set np in 
India, It was put np in 1778, by Messrs. 
Halbed and Wilkins^ on the occasion of the 
publication of a BengalceGniinniar byHalhed. 
The Bandel church is the oldest Christian 
church in Bengjil, built, according to the in¬ 
scribed date, in 1599. Prior to Hoogly, the 
royal port of Bengal was Satgaon. The 
Ganges formerly flowed by this place, and 
came out near Andool, and the remaiaa of 
wrecked vessels have been turned oirt beneath 
the earth which has overlaid the bed of the 
deserted channel, Satgaon is of great anti¬ 
quity, having been known to the Romans 
under the name of Ganges Regia. Tr. of 
Hind. Volj I. p. 1^, 15. 

HOOGLY RIVER is formed 1:^ the junc¬ 
tion of the Bhagaruttee and Tellinghee, two 
branches of the Gauges. 11 runs S,to Calcutta; 
S. W, to Diamond Harbour; E. and S. W. 
into the sea at Saugor roadstead, by an 
estuary 15 miles wide. Its length is 160 
mil^ by winding of stream. It receives the 
Dummoodab, 350 miles, Dalkissobe, 170 
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miles, Tossy, 240 miles Mor., 130 miles and 
about 49,000 sq. miles are drained. It wasf 
formerly navigable for a line of battle ship to' 
Chandernagore; now, vessels drawing more 
than 17 feet,- are not safe in passing from 
Calcutta to the sea, by reason of shoals, 
amongst the largest of which is that known 
to seamen as the James and Mary (jahaz- 
mara, sliip-struck). The only class of 
Bengal fishermen who have seabuilt boats 
inhabit villsges situated near the entrance 
! of the Hooglyr 'I'heir chief and most 
profitable employment consists in attending 
with their boats, on the shipping enter¬ 
ing and leaving the river, for which they 
receive 16 rupt^es per diem. Whenever this 
employment fails, they resort to work with 
their nets,- whidi they drag during high 
water along the coasts of the Siindcrhnnds. 
'J'he highest high water, being the highest 
rise of the river Hoogly spring tides during 
the freshe.s, or from July to September, from 
1806 to 1885, was 20 feet 6 inches. In 
August 1^856, neap tide rose 15 feet 6 inches, 
above the datum sill of the Kidderpore dock, 
and upon the 18th August 1856, spring tide 
rose to 22 feet 3 inches above the same 
datum. In the dry season the lowest fall of 
river spring tide at Calcutta is to 1 foot 9^ 
inches above the datum of Kidderpore dock; 
the neaps 2 feet 8 inches, whilst the tides in 
the Salt Lakes only fall to 7 feet 10' inches 
above datum. The following is a table, 
sliowing tlie relative height of the river 
Hoogly and the salt water lalies : 



|I>ry weather. Eainy season. 


Hpriugs 

neaps, jspi iugs^ neap^. 

! 

Uiver tide, lowest...^. 

ft. in. 

1 1 8 

1 

ft. in.’l’l. in. ft in. 

2 8 9 aio » 

Calcutta, highest ... 

1 

17 3 

9 0'23 Jl5 11 

Salt Water, lowest... 

7 

11 , 0 ! 

liake Tides,, highest. 

n 6 

12 e| 


The greatest rise of the Hoogly at Calcutta 
being 2-3” 4; average spnng 1.7” 41. Tim 
greatest rise of the Salt Lakes being 12 feet. 
This is on the western side of the delta , very 
different from what occurs on the eastern 
side, where the tides rise from 40 to 80 feet. 

The silt held in solution, earthy matter, 
carbonate of lime, magnesia,' sulphates of 
lime and iron at three feet of depth, varies at 
Calcutta and in the Gasper channel from 
7-34 to 18*92. 

The water discharged has beer found to 
be 
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The bore, at aeason.s, rnslies up this river. 
The great tidal wave taking its origin in the 
Sontheni Or.enn, rushes with iiupotuosity up 
the Bay of Bengal, breaking in an angry surf’ 
all along the Coromandel Coast, and ac times 
cuttiug off all communication between tlie 
shipping and the shore. This wave, when 
aided by tbe south-west monsoon and by the 
full and change of the moon, rushes with great 
impetuosity up the rivers of the Gangetic 
delta where it is opposed by the freshes that 
descend from the up-coniitry during the pre¬ 
valence of the south-west monsoon, and, then 
for three or four days at the full and change 
of the moon, the bore may be seen racing up 
the Hoogly river at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour, dasbitig from side to side of the river 
according as the bends, or reaches, deflect it 
in its course. Upon the approach of this wave 
a distant murmur is heard which soon turns 
pito the 6ry ban ! ban ! ban ! from tbe mouths 
of thousands of people, boatmen, sailors, and 
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j others who are on the look out for this much 
I dreaded wave. This cry is the signal for all 
I sorts of craft to push out into tlie centre of 
the river, the only spot whore the wave does 
not curl over and break. Sliould any boat 
or larger craft be caught in tluit portion of 
tlio wave that breaks, instant destruction is 
inevitable. Numerous boats from the up- 
country provinces are lost every year from 
the crew being ignprant either of the e^xis- 
tence of tbe bore, or from not knowing the 
(correct position to take up so us to meet it, 
Slnp.s at anchor in CalcutDa tJiongb not ex- 
.1 posed to the breaking portion of the bore 
j frequently part their cables when struck 
' by the wave. . If standing on the shore 
! during tlie rapid rushing passage of the bore, 
j it is a curious sight to see tlie lower portion 
i of the river or that nearest to the sea, six 
i or eight feet liiglicr than the upper portion 
I of the river, the tide rising that number of 
I feet in an instant. The height of the bore 
in the Hooy:ly varies from five to twelve feet, 
it is cxceetlingly dangerous in some parts of 
the river, but more moderate in others*; it 
never breaks on both sides of the river at 
the same ti me. Deep water engu 1 fs its force, 
hut shallow wafer, or a sand bank, brings 
I out .all its ]>ower and fury. Dr. Hooker 
I mentions, that at the month of the Megna 
■ river, also, the great object in the naviga- 
I tioii is to keep afioab and to make progress 
i towards the top’of the tide and during its 
i flood, and to ground during the ebb in creeks 
where the bore (tiilal wave) is not violent; 

. for where the channels are broad and open, 
j the height and force of this wave rolls the 
j largest coasting craft over and swamps 
j them. The bore in 17h2, hewed as far as 
I Nnddea in tlie Hoogly but at the present day 
I it falls short of that place by iuaiiy miles, not 
j ascending in neb beyond Sooksagor, It 
reaches Dacca on the Buree Gunga and 
Castee on the Horinghatta branch. See 
Bore. 

HOOTN-THSANG, visited Balabhi, in the 
7th centni’y and found there 100 buddhist 
monasteries and 600 buddhist priests and the 
ruler was a buddhist. See Hiwan-Thsang. 

HOOJEEEJ^ or Hujeri. Awab. A term 
applied to one of tbe servile races of Arabia 
Qu. Kliijra ? 

HOOKA. Hino. The native pipe and 
apparatus for smoking. The argyle of Da- , 
mascus, is the common liooka Of India, 
and this word is a corruption of the l^er- 
sittu * Nargyle.^ The common hookah con¬ 
sists of a cocoanut shell containing watOr, 
ill which an upright reed, or wooden pipe 
ornamented or otherwise and about eig^et^n 
inches long is fixed, to support the tobacco 
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iiolder'and lighted charcoal (chillam.) This 
perpeadicale.r fci^be is grasped by the person 
who smokes; who draws the tobacco smoke 
through the water, by mpans of a simiHr 
reed, or pipe euifed or straight reaching 
from the globe to the mouth. These tpbes 
are souietiiu©s made of silver, as wpll as thp 
vase itself, and richly sculptured. 
ppdinary hookah of fndia, is termed by Eu- 
i*opeana the babble bubble from the 
created in the water. 

The hookah has almost ceased to be used 
by Europeans in India, but natives continue 
to use it with gurako or prepared tobacco, 
gome hookah snake tubes are very costly, 
the precious metals and precious gems, being 
largely employed in thpir manufacture. The 
snake or pliable ornaiiieiital tubing leng¬ 
thens out into several coils, and the stnoke 
passes through a water-yase, while the 
mouth-piece is of amber, silver, &c.— Shri- 
'^7ur if Did. Robinson' 9 Travels, Yo\. II, p.226. 

HOOKER, I)r. Joseph Dalton, F. R, S., 
son of Sir W. J. Hooker, bora at hfall.sworth 
pu the 30th June 1817, a medical officer of 
the British I^ayy, and a botanist of the 
highest scientific character. He was the 
naturalist under Sir James C. Ross, in 1840 
—1842, ill the voyages to the ^ntartic Re¬ 
gions, and published his researches in six 
volumes, IJe dwelt amongst the Sikkim 
Himalaya, and journeyed into Thibet, and 
published his Himalayan Journal, and subse¬ 
quently his works on the plants of the 
Galapagps, and flora of the Malayan Ar¬ 
chipelago and tropical Africj^. joint author 
with Dr, Thomas Thomson, of • Flor^ Indi- 
ca,* and Pi*aeoursores ad Floram Indicam in 
Linneean Society’s Journal. Drs. J. D. , 
Hooker and Thomas Thomson travelled ex¬ 
tensively in India and in 1865, issued the 
hrst volume of the Flora Indies, which 
would have summpd up the labours of all 
previous writers, but it has not gone beyond 
that first volume and the loss to science 
seems, at present, irreparable, for no others 
a-ye at present aliye possessing equal know¬ 
ledge of India and its pluuts. Dr. Thomson 
colleptod about 2,500 species, in Loodianah, 
Punjab, ld»ohllcund and along the whole 
line of the Himalaya, and Dr. Hooker, in 
J848, 1849 and 1850, aided by Dr. Thogi- 
sou, collected about 7,000 species. 

H0Q-!I^WANG, a province of China. 
Hanan, is the southern division of the an¬ 
cient province of Hoo-kwang, and is larger 
than the northern portion, but it is ppt so 
thickly populated. See Hoo-Pih. 

,, flOOL, MXhr. Chickrassia tabularis. 
fliQOLHOOL. Gynaudropia pontaphilla. 
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. HOOLI SHENA. Can. Tamarindus In^ 
dica. 

HOQLOCK one of the Simiadsa. - 

HOOLOOGOO, grandson of Ghengi^ 
Khan, who sacked Paghad A. D. 1259 ; hie 
name is said to have beep Ali khan. 

JJOOLY, or Hohli, a hindu festival iu 
honour of Krishna, which takes place in the 
mouth Phulgoon, February—March, at 
the commencement of the joyous spring. 
The amusements on this occasion copsiat 
in dancing, singing, and play. Their songe 
are called kuyeer, or extempore stanr 
jsas, principally in allusion to the charms of 
Krisiia and his amours with the Gopiu^ 
and are not marked by an excess of delir 
cacy. One of the dances, is the favourite 
‘ tipree * dapee, or rasa-maudala, in which 
20, 30, or more form a ring, each h^^ying 
a short stick in the hand, which the 
dancer stiikes, alternately^ those of the 
persons before upd behind him, keeping 
time with it and his foot, the circle mpve 
roui^d, keep time to a drum and shepherd'^ 
pipe, of three or four sweet and plaintive 
notes. In Major Moor’s Hindu Pantheon ie 
a beautiful plate on this subject, in which 
Krisflua (with Radha) in the centre, is des? 
cribed us the sun, and the circle of dapeers ae 
the heavenly bodies moving round hini. In 
i the Hooly, the players throw a red powder, 
sometimes mixed with powdered talc’ tP 
make it glitter, into the eyes, mouth, and 
nose, or over the persons op those whp are 
the objects of the sport, splashing them welj 
at the sumo time with an orange-coloured 
water. The powder is sometimes thrown 
from a syringe uud sometimes put into 
small globules, which break as soop as they 
strike fhe object at which they arp aimed. 
The hindu women are expert in thrpwing 
these. The Hooli among the hindus, re¬ 
minds one strongly of the saturnalia pf 
the JtP^^ans : people of .humble conjdifion 
take . liberties with theiy superiors^ iU 
a admissible on pthpr ppea- 

sions. The chief fun in public is throwr 
ing the coloured powders abpve allude4 
to on the clothes of persons passing iA 
the streets, uud squirting about the tipted 
waters. Dignified personages avoid, aa 
much as they can, appearing abroad 
these jocularities are passing, unless with 
the view of gaining popularity tfley com. 
descend to purtajke in them: ip genera) they 
confine tho^psolves to their houses, and. 
ampse themselves with tbpir families. la 
pictures, belonging to a series illustrating 
the domestic occupations of the Indians, the 
family diversions of the Hooli appear like 
those more publicly exhibited: scattprinp 

cccc 
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yellow and red powders, and squirting co- 
ibtired water. Sending simpletons on idle 
errands contributes also to the delights of 
the Hooly; this is performed exactly simi¬ 
lar to our ceremony of making April-fools 
on the let of that month, and is common to 
all ranks of hindus, and mahomedans, in¬ 
deed, join in this, as well as in other items 
of Hooly fon and humour. Another op- , 
portunity of merriment, similar to the May- 
day gambols of England is afforded to the 
hindns in a festival in honour of Bbavani, 
that always falls on, or near, that day. The 
Hooly seems a festival in honour more es¬ 
pecially of Krishna. A log is burned, and 
it is supposed to be the Yule log. — CoZe. 
Myth, Hitid. p. 382. Moor's Hindoo Pantheon, 
See Hiel. 

HOOM, Mahr. Guatteria cerasoides. Dtival, 
HOOMA, a fabulous bird, the Phoenix of 
classical writers. 

HOONDBE, an Indian draft or bill of 
Exchange, drawn by or upon a native banker 
or sirraf, commonly written shrof.— Sim- 
mond's Diet. 

HOONSAY, Can. A Mysore wood. 
HOONSOOR, a large teak forest here has 
been much neglected, and requires to be 
conserved, for there has been wasteful ex¬ 
haustion of teak. The Ooorooburs have 
done immense damage, this forest alone if 
worked under a systematic plan would give 
a regular supply of good timber to the state 
and the public. ^ It has better means of com¬ 
munication than any in the belt of teak, and 
contains about one hundred and thirty 
square miles of timber trees.— Madras Con¬ 
servator's Report, 

HOOSSAINI SYED, a descendant of 
Hoossain, son of Ali. 

HOOPER SWAN, See Birds; Crane, 
CygnoR. 

HOO-PIH, is the northern division of the 
ancient province of Hoo-kwang, and is 
bounded on the North-West, by Shen-se, 
on South-East by Ho-nan, on the East 
by Gan-hwuy, and the West by Sze-chu-en. 
Its population is about twenty-seven millions. 
idLnnan is the southern division of the an¬ 
cient province of Hoo-kwang, is larger than 
the northern portion just described, but it is 
not 60 thickly populated. ' See Hoo-kwang. 

. HOOPOE, the Upupa epops is common 
in Southern Asia during the cold season, 
tiid on the table lands at all seasons. It is, to 
all appearance, a bird of fluttering and feeble 
flight, but has repeatedly been observed, 
during the seasons of migration, at altitudes 
oonsiderably above the limits of vegetation. 
On the western side of the Lanak pass, 
about 16,600 feet, Major Cunningham saw a 
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Hoopoe; also, at Momay (14,000 to 15,000 
feet elevation), under the lofty Donkia pass 
in Northern Sikkim. 

HOOR-I-SHADEED, the martyr, 

HOORHOORIYA, Beng. Polanisia ico- 
sandi'a. 

HOORINGATTAH, an entrance to the 
Ganges, on the west of Rabnadab Island. 
HOORMUL. SEED. 

Lahoori Hoormnl. Hmo. | Harmalae semina. Lat. 

Seeds of Pegannm harmala, grey, small, 
pyramidal and triangular, and used as me.— 
Beri, Pharm, p, 207. 

HOORMUZ, the name of one of those 
pHrtbiau kings, known to the Romans a.R 
Artabanus. Of the Parthian kings, there 
were five of the name Artabanus, the first in 
B. C. 216 and the last about A. D. 235, and 
with whom ended the Arsacid», he having 
been slain by one of his officers, Ardashir 
Babegan (Artaxerxes) who became the 
first of the Sassariklffi. It is supposed by 
Malcolm, that Artabanus iii. was the Shah- 
poor of the Greeks. His son, Yon ones, 
reigned for a short period. His name is 
sometimes written Pollas : he was the Vola- 
geses of the Greeks whose war with the 
emperor Nero, and embassy to Vespasian, 
are related in the Roman history, Hoor- 
muz appears to have been Artabanus the 
fourth of the Romans.— Malcolm's History 
of Perslay Vol, i. p. 85. See Greeks of Asia 
Kabul, p. 437. 

HOOR-HOORYA, Beng. and Hind. Pola- 
nisia icosandra. 

HOOROOF-I-TAHJEE, the Ambic al- 
pbabet, any alphabet. 

HOOROOYA, Sapium Indicum. 
HOOSSAINI BULBUL, also called the 
Shah-bulbul, is of the aub-family Mysgrinas 
and is known also as the Paradise-flycatcher. 

It is of a chesnut colour for many mouths, 
but becomes white in the breeding season, in 
its plumage des noces. It is a very grace¬ 
ful bird, with very long tail feathers and it 
is a pretty sight to see it flitting from tree 
to tree: how the birds prevent the long tail 
feathers from becoming entangled in the 
thorny treesdifficult to understand. In 
Ceylon, the bird in its chesnnt dress is called 
the Fire thief and the white bird the cotton 
thief, it is also called the Sultana Bulbul. 
Its colouring is chaste and its movements 
graceful. Mr. Layard has often watched . 
them, when seeking their insect prey, turn 
suddenly on their perch and whisk their 
long tails with a jerk over the bough, as if 
to protect them from injury. It is common 
about Madras. It is the Tchitrea para- 
disi Linn and Europeans call it also the 
Bird of Paradise.’*— Tennent's Ceylon, p. 249. 
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HOOS^NE^N, moaning Hasauu and Ho- 
soin suns of Ali and Fahimah, 

HOOSUNZYE, an Afghan tribe. 

HOOZAR or Hujar, a riv^er near Rai¬ 
lage in Slotah. 

HOPEA, a genus of plants of the Natural 
order Dipr-eroearpacero. A species of Hopea, 
tlie “Thiii-ga-do” of the Burmese, is a large 
tree, kbouads in the same localities of British 
Burmah as H. odorata, bat tlie wood is not 
equally valued. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. 
in a full grown tree on good soil, the aver¬ 
age length of the trunk to the first bi’anch is 
100 feet and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 20 feet. It sells at 
12 annas per cubic foot. H. decandm, Buck. 
called Ooroopa in Malayala, is a tree which i 
the natives of Canaia prefer to teak for 
building sliips, being more durable and close 
grained. H. discolor, Thw. is a large tree of 
Ceylon growing in the Saffragam and Am- 
bagamowa di.stricts, at no great elevation. 
Tlie under side of the leaves are of a rich 
brown colour. H. faginea, ]Vall^ is a tree of 
Petmiig. H, floribunda? “ The-ah” also 
“ Tan-tlie-ya*’ of the Burrae.se is a very large 
tree of Tavoy,— Dr. Brandis^ Gal. Cat. Bx. 
1862. Ain's. Mat. Med. p. 207- Tfuv. Bn. 
FI. Zeyl. I p. 36. 

HOPEA ODORATA, Roxh. 

Theogan, Burm. ] Then-gaa*pha*yuijgBuRii. 


British Burmah, but large trees are not 
common in Pegu. Wood tough and hard 
but heavy, used in house building, for boats 
and a variety of other purposes, and said to 
be as durable as teaks A cubic foot weighs 
55 lbs. In a full grown tree, on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is CO feet and average giHh measur¬ 
ed at 6 feet from the ground is 7 feet.—J5r. 
Brandisy Cal. Cat. tlx. 1862. 

HOPFEN, Gkr. Hops. 
HOPLOBACTRACHUS CEYLONICUS, 
Pef, a reptile of Ceylon, of the sub class 
I Batrachia, Order Batrachia Salientia and 
Familv Ranidi®. 

HO'PLOGNATHIDJS, a family of fishes, 
with one genu.s Hoplognathus in which aro 
three species. See Fishes. 

HOPLOPTERUS VENTRALIS, in Jer- 
dou’s Catalogue of the birds of the peninsula 
of India Cboetusia gregaria was mistaken for 
Hoplopterus ventralis. 

HOPPER. 

Apum, Taxt. I Appas, Singh. 

A term employed in Southern India to cakes 
made of /wbeaten flour and cocoanut milk. 
The Apps of the Bombay Presidency are 
made from the Holcus or Sorghum vulgare. 
The hopper is made of rice flour in Ceylon. 
HOPS. 


Tills species grows in Chittagong, in Bur- 
raah and inTenasserim,i8 considered the most 
vaiiiable indigenous timber tree in the south¬ 
ern provinces of Tenassel’im and at Tavoy 
and Mergui is sawn up for building pur¬ 
pose. The Thiugrtu trees grow to a height 
of 250 feet; they are found near Moulmeia 
in laterite and sandstone chiefly. Tlie 
best canoes are made of it, and it is ussed 
exteu.sively in native boat building. It is 
plentiful in tlie Tenasserim Forests, is scarce 
in Pegu, and a few trees are to be found j 
about the vicinity of Rangoon. It is .a 
light-brown wood, is used extensively by the 
Burmese in the construction of boats car¬ 
rying 3 or 4 tons, formed from the trunks ' 
of those magnificent trees. TW trunk is 
scooped or burnt out and stretched in the 
centre, whilst warm, by means of cross 
pieces of wood. When the required breadth 
is obtained, the side.s are built up to obtain a 
greater capacity. These tree boats, if they 
may be so called, are from 7 to 8 feet beam. 
The breaking weight of Hopea odorata may 
be atated at 500 lbs. with a specific gravity 
of 46 to 46 lbs.— Drs. Mason^ McOldland. 
HOPEA SUAVA, Wall. 

Engyin, Buum. 

A talaable tree found in the Eng: Carests of 


Hoppe, 

Bur. 

Houbloii, 

Ftt. 

Hopfeu, 

Gek. 

Bruscandoli, 

It. 


Luppoli, 

It. 

Humulua Inpulus, 

Xmt. 

Cbinel, 

Eos 

Obion, 

Sr. 


The H«>p plant has been introduced into 
India, grows well atKaolagir, in the Dhoon, 
but flowers sparingly. The best hops aro 
grown near Canterbury in England. The 
properties of bops of giving the bitter to beer, 
and, by preventiug acetous fermentation, 
enables it to be kept much longer. To it, no 
doubt, is owing a portion of the stomachic 
properties of malt liquor, as we see exempli¬ 
fied ill the bitter, often called Indian, ales. 
Hops aro hypnotic, especially when stuffed . 
into a pillow, but tliey should be first mois¬ 
tened with spirits, to prevent the rustling 
noise. Fomenbations also have been used. 
Hops are thought, to bo diuretic (as is als<i 
the root), and to be useful in correctiug 
litiiic acid deposits.— 

HORorHor-pa. Tibetan, Kao-tse OhiiJjesk. 
This race call themselves Ighur. They 
seem to be Bhot. They dwell on the north* 
western frontier of Tibet, on the Confines of 
the Turk districts of little Bokhaia. Some 
of them are mahomedaus and Mr. Hod^ou 
considers them to be Turks.— Latham'9 £ih* 
nology, 

HOR. .Hind, Terminalia chebuls, 
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HORDEUMi 

Mora. Sans. Lat. Thel‘-24<ih part, of 
the natural day, anawering to a European 
kohr. A measure of time probably intro¬ 
duced into India by Europeans .—Kala San- 
halita. 

HORA. a goddess of By bins, worsbip- 
ped at Babylon as Hera, the ec[uiValent of 
Juno. Her name in Tyre was Itea;— Bhnsen. 

HORAALIA. SrNOft. A rogue or must 
blephant. 

HORArBOltA. A tank; now in ruins, in 
the Billtfenne district of CfejyIon. Its length 
is eight ol* ten miles, and breadth three or 
four. The embankment is from fifty to 
seventy feet bigb, and its base is 200 feet 
broad.-— Temienrs Ceylon. 

HORAN. . A place to which TeVah re¬ 
turned from tlr of the Chhldees. 

fiORANAWA. A shrill musical pipe, in 
use with the Kandians. Its tones have some 
resemblance to those of the bagpipe. Its 
inouth-piede is made from the talipot leaf; and 
its other parts ofjack-wOOd and braSs.— 
Sir fa Ceylon. 

HORDE, an fenglish word introdhced 
from the Turkoman word Urdu. 

HOltDEUM, a gentis Of plants of the Na¬ 
tural Order Paniciacete, furnishinjg the bar¬ 
ley 80 much used by the tpore northern na¬ 
tions of tbd World, ti. vulgarcj 7)tnw, is the 
Miring barley Of Europe, H. hexastichon 
juntii is the cOnimoii barley, and H. dis- 
tichon Jyiim, is a plant of Tartary. 

Horddunl fegicfeVAS, Boyle, it/.S.S'; has 
bars cylindrical; florets arranged in a con* 
fused manner, not in rows; awns soft, short, 
hooded, and bent downwards ; grains loose 
ih the husk. It is found in the northern j 
parts of India, and probably in ^artUry, Us 
its grains have beeh sent to England under 
the name of ‘ TirtUrian Wheat.* Its appear¬ 
ance is niore that of wheat than of barley, 
aUd its haked grains assist the resemblance. 
It is however e genuine species of Hordeum. 
It appears to be a productive plant blit little 
is Us yet knoWn Of its quality in the climate 
of Edgland. 

Itordeunl gyninodistichumj has the ear 
Cylindrical $ awns almost parallel With the 
fear ; grains loose in the husk. Naked Bar¬ 
ley, a species but little cultivated noW, is of 
unkUoWn origin. It. is said to have been 
introduced into l^nji^land in the year 1768 ; 
but it is Reported to have preserved its 
pba^Ueter^ Unaltered fi^orU time immemorial 
in some parts of Europe. 

Btordeuni gymno-hexastichum, has the 
bhk eylindrieai: awns very long, rough, and 
Hgid, rather spreading Uway from the ear ; 

S raids loose in the husk. The origin of this, 
cie Naked Bix-Rowed Barley, is unknown. 


HORDEUM HEXAstlCHOi^r. 
it is extremely productive, htid in sime parts 
of Europe it is reckoned the most valuable 
of all. The French call it, On abcount of its 
good qualities, Orge celeste.—Bn(/. Gye* 
quoting Lowe's ^Elements of AgHcidtUre,^p: 
238. 

itORBEtJM CGILESTE; 

Elo of Cuici^AB. I Gririi also Nas of IjA^dAk; 

Barley Eng. | Ujou Punjabi Uaof Sutekj. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between • 
Rampur and Siinguam up to 15,000 feet; 
The beardless variety iS most esteemed. Bar¬ 
ley ripens in the end of May, SeVeral weeks 
before wheat. The dough made Of it is call¬ 
ed arape” in Ladak. Cleghorn's Fnnjah 
Report, p. 66 . Dr. J. L. Stewart, 2 66. 
HdRDBUM DISTICHON. TAnn. 

Zeocritum distichon Beauv. 

Dhourra, Shair. Ar. Krithe Gr. of Pioft. 

Mu yau. Burm. Shoreb. Her. 

Barley •f Exod. ix, Jao. Hind. Pers; 

V. 31. Eng. Barley arisi. Tam. 

Summer Barley of 
England. „ 

This is commonly stated id be a native of 
'jfavtary. Colonel Chesney found it wild in 
Mesopotamia, upon the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates. It is much cultivated in Europe 
and is the common Summer Barley of Eng¬ 
land, and that which cultivators seem td 
prefer) its ears are not so large as those of 
H. hexastibhtim, but the gmins are heavier. 
Ear cylindrical j awns almost parallel with 
the ear; grains adhering to the husk. Eng. 
Cyc. Voigt, p. 714. 

HORDEUM HEXASTICHON. Linn. 
Roxb. 

Dhourra also Shair. Ar. YoaofKangra. Jav. 
Juvo. * Beno. , Soa; Jhotiik j 

Mu-yaii. Burm. Shiroka oftiADAK. 

Thanzatt, nai, To-sa ofNRPAUL. 

jaw, jdwa, of ChenAb. Tro, Ne of Pangra. 

Sa-too. Duk. SituB-hooka; Rus* 

Ijoeir. EorpT. Chak. of Sutlej. Sw. 

CommOn barley : Barley arisi. Tam. 

BAHey. Exo. Barley Biyam. TeL; 

Wither Barley. ,, Yava t yava biy- 
Krltbe of Dios. Gr. yaniii: Paohcba yava; 
Shoreb. Heb. yavalU. „ 

Jao *IND. Pers. 

This species of barley is ^rOwn id northern 
India. It is frequently cultivated as a Oold- 
weather crop in the plains of the Bunjab, ad 
it requires less labour add gives more pro¬ 
duce than wheat eVen id inferior soils and 
where the watfeb is deep bClOW the sdHace. 
Above 8,000 feet of elCvatioh, it is much 
more Common than whbat, whild dt lower 
heights it is less grown. In Dahoul and 
Ladak it is abundantly cultivated With !l^ago- 
pyrum up to 13,006 feet in Ladak, some 
kinds of barley may be seen up to 14^000 
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ttORMISbAS!; 

feet, iibAlit itanle; near the Tsomoriri lake, 
and thisia found ih tho Sutlej valley between 
Ranipnr and Sungnath at an elevation of 
bigbeat limit 16,000 feet and rtliich cultiva¬ 
ted, Barlejr is diiltivated mtich in the aame 
wfety as wheat, but ia read^ fot diltting Borneo 
what sooner; it gtdWs tinich on “sailaba*^ 
i|nd “bai’ani’* lands: in the it is 

tnuch less estfeetiled than wheat and sells 
touch cheaper, thongfh it prodnnes much 
hiore, and requires worsd lands and 
less watering than wheat. 'The Varieties 
are “ jaii-desi,’^ (botnmoh canntry barley), 
hnd “jan paigliambri/* Ghoni'* jati is 
barley that has scd-rdely any hilsk at all but 
Only a fine skin; Barley is orie of thd cheapest 
of the grains found in the bazaars of Kaira 
in Guzerat. Foxvelt^ Hand iSdok, Econ. Prdd, 
Punjab^ p. 228. CUghorn Pnnjah Report^ p. 
66. JOr. J. Stexvart Ptinjah plants, p. 256. 

HOREHOUND, the black species is Bal- 
lota Nigra. 

HOREiiOtJND; White. 

Puclia I*at, Beng. Patch Patta, Gtiz. 

I’atoh leaves, Anglo- Marrubiumindicuitt,LAT. 

rilND. 

1?his plant grows at elevations of 2,000 to 
*7,000 feet in the W. Himalaya^in Kashmir; 
the Salt Range, on the Cbenab and Trans - 
Indus. The leaves are of a whitish-gray co¬ 
lour, having a woolly appfearande, and possess¬ 
ing a faint agreeable oaour, and a sharp bit¬ 
ter taste. That met with in Bombay, is im¬ 
ported from Singapore and is iised in vari¬ 
ous ways by the natives, but chiefly as an 
ibgredient in Gooracoo, and when combined 
with other herbs, for scenting the hair of 
women. The essential oil is in great re¬ 
quest among the Superior classes of natives, 
for imparting the peculiar fragrance of the 
leaf to clothes.— Faxitkndr. Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
p. 169; 

HOSitEARRUtt, between this and Kan- 
gra are valleys and broken country. 

HORt-KOWAN. Mahr. Alstonia sbho- 
laris*—R. 

HORINGIIaTA, one of thqgpoUtbs of the 
Ganges. See Saugor island; Hooringd,ttah. 

HORINGI MARAM, also Horingi Tanga 
Marftin. Tam. and MaleaL. species of soap- 
Uut trees. See Koringi. 

HORKIKALLIT; a river near Sishenpa- 
inha in Sylhet. 

HORMARA, a sdctioh of Beluchistan, 
adjoining the Artibian sea. The Hormara 
tribe say they bame originally from Sind; 
See Kelat. 

» HOBMtSiiAS, son of Sapot^. See 
Simian kings; 


HORMUZ, or Orranz, is an island at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, presenting a; 
rugged appearance, its north end is in lat; 
27* 5* N., long. 50® E. It is the eastern 
extremity of the chain of the volfeaniO moun • 
tains, which runs parallel to the coast of 
Kirman, and at Hormuz, it consists of a ntiTtt- 
bfer of isolated hills of rock-snlt and sulphut^ 
which compose a mass of about 15 miles in 
circumference; destitute of springs and ve-^' 
getation, but abounding in Copper and iron 
ore. On a plain, near the northern extre¬ 
mity of the island, are the di.stems ahd other 
remains of the once commercial Bormn*; 
which; in the time of its prosperity, under 
the Portuguese; When it was a grCat entre¬ 
pot of Indian trade, had 4,000 bouses and 
40;000 inhabitants. The port and anchor¬ 
age, whicli gave such importance to the 
spot; are within two miles of the town. The 
present inhabitants tiumber about 3,000) 
and abe employed in preparing rock- 
salt, from which the Sultan Or imam of 
Muscat as proprietor, derives e. consider-s 
able revenue; The iSlabd, lies, from the 
estuary of the MinnoW riVfer, nearly 16 miles; 
i=s=300 stadia, according to Nearchus, which) 
at 1111; would “give 1miles. The island 
gives its name to the Straits of Hormuz. 

The islands of tiarVaok (or Larek) and 
Hormuz are twelve milcs apart, UndHormui 
is about twenty-six miles north of Ras 
Mussundiim. Larrack is 400, ftUd Hormusi 
700 feet high. From Larrack Wfe have spe^ 
cular iroU ore as its chSbracteristic; and 
from Hormu^i, Vock-salt, sulphur, gypsum) 
iron-ore; aud pyrites. Hormuz is described 
as consisting of a plain of salt^roCks about 
50 feet above the levCl of the sea, out of 
which rise seVeral white pefiks which attaid 
thee,ltitnde mentioned; 

Hormtli takes its name from a place oil 
the neighbouring cortth>ebt in ICarmania t 
the Harmozia iind Armliia or Harmozusa 
of Greek writers, where NearCbus 
landed and foilnd one of his Countrymen 
wandering from Alexander’s cUtnp, in which^ 
some days S.fter, the admiral was received 
with such well-merited honours by his sove¬ 
reign. But in Alexander’s titne, the 
insulated Hormuz is generally ' supposed 
to have been the Organa of ArHan and 
Ptolemy and Tyrina or Gyrena of 
Strabo; The companions of Alfotozo de Albu¬ 
querque in 1507 took Hormuz, after a toom* 
bat described with mneh animation W onu 
of his countrymen ; a few hundred t^ortui 
guese having contended; as he assures Us; 
for eight hours against thirty thousand 
Persians and Arabians; vitliantly d^fbndipg^ 



HORMUZ 

li place naturally sU-ougand well fortified by 


aiTt. 

High on a tlirotiii of royal gf-ate, whifth far 

Outshone the wealth ofOrmus and of lud : 

Or where the gor^eoua East with richeut hand 

Shower'll on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

Under the Portuguese it was a place of 
great trade, but in 1662, it was taken by 
^lah Abbas the Great, with the asHi.stauce of 
the English, and the trade was destmyed. 

The people on the neighbouring coast 
aeem to be identical with the races wlio are 
known to have dwelt there two tboushud 
years ago; and known to the ancients as 
t4ie Iclitiiyopliagi. Prom Basrah to Hor¬ 
muz, the seii-coaHt people still principally 
live on fish. Tlie inahi-abah and mabi- 
ttshuah, literally fish bread and fisli soup, 
used among the people of Lar is prepared 
from iisli, (more parciculaidy a small kind 
found near Hormuz) by exposing it to 
the RUn. Strabo and Arrian relate, that the 
ancient Ichthyophagi, made into bread in a 
similar manner, the iishes which they hud 
dried and roasted. The region of the Ichthyo¬ 
phagi commenced at Malaiia near Cape Ara- 
bali and ended between the ancient Dagasira 
and the place now otilled Cape Jask, or more 
properly Jashk. “Churchill's Collection of 
voyages'* mentions that ** the coostes of 
Irersia as they sailed in tills sea, seemed as a 
parched wildernesse, without tree or grass ; 
those few people that dw^ll there, and in the 
islands of Lar and Cal Ion live on fish, being 
in manner themselVcs transformed iuto the 
nature of fishes. So excellent swimmers 
are they, that seeing a vessel in the seas, 
though stormie and tempestuous, they will 
swimme to it five or six miles to begge 
almes. They eate their fish with rice, having 
no bi*ead: their cats, heuues, dogges and 
other creatures which they keepe have no 
other dyet.** Nieuhofl’who travelled in 1662, 
says that about Gambraou, “ the common 
people make use of dates instead of bread or 
rice ) for it is observable that the ordinary 
food of the Indians all along the coast from 
Busora to Sinde, is dates and fish dried in 
the air ; the heads and guts of the fishes 
they mix with date stones and boil it alto¬ 
gether with a little salt water, which they 
give at night to the cows after they come 
out of the field where they meet wi th very 
little herbage.**— Travels from Eng- 
la/nd to ludia^ VoL I. p. 266* ChurchilVs CoU 
leGUon of Voyages^ VoL IL p, 260 (first edi¬ 
tion), Ouseley's Travels^ Vol, 1. pp, 158 228. 
Townsend*s Outram and Ho/vetock, p, 297. 
Eempfliornes iSutvey of the Easiem> shores 
b/ the Persian Gidf, In Vol. V, Part 
274, of the Royal Geographical Journal 
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HOR^ WORK. 

1 Y’ule*s Cathay J. p. 56. Ckesney, p. 42. 
Hoi'shurgh. Farad, Lost B. II, 

HORSiUZD or Hormisdas son of Sapor. 
See Sassanian kings. 

HORN. 


Cornu, liAT. 

Tanduok Sungu, Malay, 
Kombu, Tax. 

Koinmu, Txl. 


Horn, Eno. Gebm. 

Ilocrn, Dut, 

Coroti, Flu 

Sing, Hinu. 

'i'he horns of animals are largely utilized 
in the manufactures of the south and east 
of Asia and aro both imported and export¬ 
ed. Horn is soft, tough, semi-transparent, 
and su.sceptiblo of being cut and pressed into 
a variety of fo’rin.s. Horn of kinds is exten¬ 
sively used in the manufacture of handles 
for knives, walking sticks, spoons, comb.s, 
lanterns, snufi-boxes, powder tiasks, buttons, 
hair-pins, <fec. Glue is sometimes made of the 
refuse of horns. Horns and bones of various 
animals are brought to China in junks from 
the adjacent countries and islands, and form 
an important article of import with the native 
vessels. Buffalo horns are worked into lan¬ 
terns, some of which are highly elegant, and 
small boxes in which to put opium to carry 
about the person ; bandies, and other useful 
articles, are also made; and the bones are 
burned into lime. In a single year, 502 pe- 
culs have been brought to Canton. In China, 
horn is sol’tened by very intense heat, and 
then extended into thin larninee of any shape. 
The best sort of rhinoceros horns comes 
from Cochin-China, and sells at times forj,300 
apiece; an inferior sort is imported into 
China from India,"of which some probably 
are from southern Africa, which are sold for 
830 and upwards a piece. The Chinese work 
the finest of j;hese horns into elegant cups 
aud other articles, but the most of the im¬ 
portation is used as a medicine; it also 
forms an article of commerce in the Chinese 
junks trading to Japan. The horns and 
antlers, exported from all India average more 
than Rs 30,000 a year. These are the dense 
antlers of the “Saraber** Cervus hippelephas, 
of the “ barking deer’* Cervus muntjac, of 
the “ Axis’* Qervus axis, the Neilgbai Da- 
malis rasa, and other species of Indian deer 
—also the horns of the Indian buffalo, ox, 
antelope, “ thar,** gural aud yak, are ex¬ 
ported to Europe aud Ceylon.— Hon*hie Mr, 
MorrisorCs Compendious Summary ; Hoyle 
Arts, ^c., of India p, 513. Faulhier, Powell^"^ 
Hand-Book Econ. Prod, Punjab^ p, 159. 

HORN WORK, such as Ivory, buffalo and 
deer horn, porcupine quill, <&o., such as chess¬ 
boards, work and knitting boxes, tea-chests 
and tea*caddies, ink-stands, baskets Ac,, 
which are lined with saudal wood, are gene¬ 
rally very neatly made at Vizsgapatam* 



HOKN’BILLS. 

Bnt tl^ey are far aurpasaed, both in cheapness 
and workmanship, by articles of a similar 
description, the produce of G^erman industry, 
which are largely exported to England. The 
following are selling prices of Indian work ; 
of Vizagapatam and of Viziadroog in the 
Concan. 


Rs. 

Ivory backgamon board, -- 85 

Do. Anted envelope case, ... 25 

Do knitting box, ••• 12 

Sandalwood aitd Ivory box, 8 

Porcnpine quill do., 8 

White elk*horn inkstand ••• 12 

Black do. do., ... 18 


Porcnpine qnill, ivory and buffalo born work box. 86 
White elk'horn do., 

Buffalo horn do., 

Do. do. tea chest. 

Sandalwood and ivory basket, 

Porcr.pine qnill basket, 

—M, Ex. Jur. Rep. 

HORNBEAM, Eng. Carpinus viminea* 
Charkre of Ravi. 1 Shirasb of Beas. 

Imar of Sutt.Tcj. \ 

A moderate sized tree growing in the N. W. 
Himalaya, at from 5,500 to 6,000 feet up to 
the Ravi. Its wood is esteemed by Car¬ 
penters.—Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

HORNBILLS, a family of birds Buceridse, 
of the genus Buceros, whose bills arrest 
attention. Their food consists of fruits, 
berries, flesh, even carrion, in short, 
omnivorous. In B. cavatus, the throat, ear- 
coverts, circle round the eye, and a nar¬ 
row-band at the occipital edge of the 
protuberance of the beak, are black; neck 
dirty straw-colour, the feathers of the back 
of ^e neck elongated ; body and wings 
black, greater coverts and quill-feathers tip¬ 
ped with white; thighs, upper and under 
tail coverts, white ; as is the tail also, with 
the exception of a broad black band about 
three inches from the tip •, beak yellowish, 
inclining to scarlet at the tip, under mandi¬ 
ble black at the base ; tarsi black. It is a 
native of India, the Himalaya Mountains, 
Java, and most of the Islands of .the Arhoi- 
pelago. 

B. pica, ScopoU is the B. eoronata Boddcert 
and the Kuchila kai of the Singhalese ; the 
female is built up in the nest and fed by the 
male during incubation. 

B. rhinoceros, the Rhinoceros Hombill, 
the bill about 10 inches long and of a yej- 
lowish-white, the upper mandible red 'at the 
base, the lower black, horn, or casque, 
vari^ with black and white. The body 
black, of a dirty white below and posterior¬ 
ly; tail about 12 inches, the feathep white 


HORSBURGH. 

at the base and tip, black in the urid^le; 
feet and claws obscure gray. It is a native 
of India and the Indian Islands, Sunda, for 
instance.— Eng. Cyc. yol:Hhp» 139, OoM, 
Sir J. E. Tennerit's Ceylon. See Birds. Bu¬ 
ceros. 

HORN BOW, a how made of horn is 
sometimes used in the East. 

HORNBLKNDK, Sp. gr. 3*202. occnrfi^ 
frequently in .small dark colored grains 
or crystals embedded in other rocks, the form 
ofthecrykals is usually very oblique, four-sid¬ 
ed prisms often found in pairs, mrelyit occurs 
in six-sided prisms. It. also forms large 
masses of a greenish black or dark-brown 
color, greenish grey in the streak; it is 
semi-hard and breaks into long quadrangu¬ 
lar piece.s, the fracture i.s shininsT, coarse and 
granular ; it is rather brittle and melts into 
a greyish black glass before the blowpipe. 

HORNED HOG, The Babiroussa, or Hor¬ 
ned Hog of travellers, is a wild hog thak 
inhabits the woods of Java, Celebes, and 
others of the larger Sunda Isles. Its upper 
tusks are of gi*eat lengfch, and curved form, 
and grow upwards and backwards like the 
horns of the Rnminantia. It is probably the 
Sus tetraceros of jiElian.— Eng. Cyc. p, 359. 

HORNET. . 

Tsireah. Hbb. | Crabo, Lat, 

HORNSTONE, See Quartz. 

HOROCKA TREE of New Zealand, syn. 
of Aralia cra.ssifolia. 

HOROLOGE, Horologien. Pr. Clock. 

HORRE. Singh. A hard, though coarse, 
open-grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

HORRE. SiNOH. Dipterocarpus laBvis,— 
Buck. 

HORRFROED. Dan. Linseed. 

HORSBURGH, Captain J., A celebrated 
hydrograpber, who wrote the East India 
Directory, and in hi.s honor a light-house 
was erected on Pulo Aor near Pedra Bran-' 
ca. His sailing directions are reckoned in¬ 
dispensable in navigation. The island of 
Pedra Branca is called Batu Putih by the 
TWCalays, both these terms signifying white 
rock. Prior to the quarrying operations on it, 
it was covered by the dung of the numerous 
sea-birds, that frequented it as a resting 
place. The rook is situated at the extremi¬ 
ty of the Straits of Singapore, nearly in 
mid-channel, and as it advances beyond the 
month of the Straits considerably into the 
China sea, it has for' ages served as the 
principal leading mark to vessels passing 
out of or into the Straits.—Dr, Buist^s Cata^ 
logue. Journi of the Ind. Archipelago^ July and 
Aiigust 1852. 
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HOUSE, 


HORSft 


HORSE, 


• JSoh; Rnyet, 

BuR^f. 

Dut. 

< Pra4, Eng. 

|tOB8, ft 

Pheval, Fr. 
Pferd, Gbhm. 
GruI, „ 

'Iirirof, Gi>. , 


SUR, 

Ghora, 

Oavallo, 

Bquui, 

OaballqR, 

Asp, 

j^on 

LqsoIi^, 

Asu, 

Bja, 


Hbb. 

Hind: 

It- 

JiAT. 

Pkbs. 

Pol. 

I^UR. 

Sans. 


Aawa, 

Sans 

Aver, 

Scotch. 

daballo, 

St*. 

Hast' 

Sw. 

Kudri, 

Tam. 

Gurarau, Tel. 

Sukk, 


Cofl, . 

Welsh. 

Aapa, 

Zend. 


The kii^ Sesonchosus, of Egypt, is sup- 

S )8ed to have been the tamer of the horse. 

ut, fT0i4 titpp iranierporial, the horse has 
bee4 doz 4 e 8 tioq*ted and sub^^ervieDt to man. 
Ja Eastern ooantries, the horse has been 
largely used in lyar; au ancient Eastern 
prince, (Job ^xxix, I9r25,) describes the 
horse as a creature 


I ioipatient when the trumpet soundoth. 

He saith an^ong the trumpets Hu ! Hu ! 
And.smelleth the battle af^r off, 

The thunder of the Oaptaii^s and the shQilting. 

Judging by its varied names, the horse 
seems to nave been very generally diffused 
over the Central parts of the old world, 
some of the terras being derived froxo its 
neigh; 


Horie. 

Heat. 

floas. 

Asp. 

^au. 

Aawa, 

Hast. 

Aapa. 

jaippos. 


Evo. 

D4I?. 

Eng. 

Sans. 

II 

Sw. 

Zend. 

Gh. 


Hya- Sans. 

tf’nyet. lJuRM,. 

paard, Pt’T. 
Prad. Eng. 
pferd. Gbem- 
Oheval Pe. 

Gaul. Gsum. 

Cavallo. It. 
CnballuB, Xjat. j 


Caballo. Sp. 
Cefll. Welsh 
Equus. L^t. 
Kon, Pol. 

Loschad. Rus. 

Kudru Tam. 

Gurnni. Tel. 

Sukk. Turk. 

Son. Eurm 


The boTSO has been termed the most 
pobie con(j[mest made by man and amongst 
every nation of the Old World its use and 
beauty have made him a favorite, Supernar 
jtural powers have eveu been attri¬ 
buted to him by some nations and he was 
sometimes considered the most acceptable 
SjGM)riiice th^^ could be peered to hpathen 
deities, thns we read in 2nd Kings xxiii, 
11, that Josiah took awny the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the Sun. Ao- 
nording to JJerodotns the horse was the most 
appropriate offering thnt could be made to 
the Snn , on account of ijbs great swiftness; 
the pei'sians dedionted horses to the Sun, and 
-‘jSextns jPompeins saoridced to l^eptuue by 
throwing horses into the sea. f he Greeks 
Smd Romans highly appreciated the horse 
And 'rnoea were among their fayonrite amuse¬ 
ments, and were so popnlar that their kings 
often sent horses to compete. According to 
Greek mjl^hology th^ horse was the result 
of the contention of two deities^ Minerva 
having bestowed on ma^hii^d the olive tree, 
Ifeptune, in rivalry to the goddess of Wis* 
dom* presented him with the horse. 


White horses have always been mneh 
esteemed. The sacrOd. horses of the Ger¬ 
mans were white and the we}l known de-r 
vice of the Saifons was a white horse. 
Mardo Polo tells us that 100,000 white horses 
were presented to the Great Khan on new 
year’s day, and the Tartar chiefs continued 
at least to the time of E^anghi to present a 
tribute of white horses to the emperor. 

Native princes in all parts of India are 
fond of white horses, and generally have 
one or more favourites of this colour in their 
stud. This taste extends among the zer 
miodars -and petty princes. A favourite 
i colour for state occasions is cream colour. 

I The roya} carriage of Britain on state occa¬ 
sions is drawn by six cream coloured horses. 

^ In earlier ages, the horse he was different iu 
j many respects to the gre^fe variety of bleeds 
I we now possess. The horse represented on 
Greek and Roman has reliefs was a small, 
compact, and spirited looking little animal, 
not larger than what we woi^ld call a pony, 
but he must have been perfectly trained, for 
neither bridle, nop bit, nor saddle, were used 
by his rider who guided him by a small 
stick, tappiug him on either side of the neck 
as he wished to turn. 

The history of the Horse is lost in pre¬ 
historic times. There are, at present, nume¬ 
rous varieties, presenting great differences 
iu size, shape of ears, length of mane, pro¬ 
portions of the body, form of the withers and 
hind quarters and especially of the head, and 
it is generally believed that the pedigree of a 
race horse is more to ^e relied on in judging 
of its probable success, than its Appaarancoy 
Naturalists generally belieyo that varieties of 
ail horses have ^descended from one species. 

Horses become greatly reduced in size by 
living on mountains and isjands, apparently 
caused bywapt of sufiicient uq.tntive food. 

The horse can bear both intense heat and 
intense cold. In Siberia ape wild horses in 
lat. 66^ N., and h^ comes to the highest 
perfection iu 4>f^tea and Arabia- Much 
humidity seems more unfavourable tp the 
horse than heat or cold, and this per¬ 
haps will explain why, to the eastward of 
the Bay of Bengal, over a hpnud area of 
enormous extent, in Burmab, Siam, l^aJay- 
an Archipelago, the Lgochoo islands and a 
large part of China, full sized horses do not 
occur. In Japan, to fhe past, they pecur. 
The range of pplppr in horses is very great. 
The Euglish race horse is said never to be 
dappled; cream coloured, light apd monse 
coloured duns are oceaBipnally dappled; 
Horses of varied oSloors, pf l^eeda 

and from various parts of tha world have a 
tendency to beeomo atreakedi and WP 
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horses often have the spinal stripes, the 
stripe being.i^enerallj darker than the other 
parts of the body—they occur on the 
shoulder and on the legs. Darwin considers 
the whole horse genus to have had, for a 
progenitor, an animal striped like a zebra, 
but, perhaps, otlierwise very differently con¬ 
structed, the common parent of our domestic 
horse, whether or not it be descended from 
one or more wild stocks, of the ass, the he* 
mioiius, quagga and zebra. He says that the 
spinal stripe, in the Kfiglish race horse, is 
more common in the foal than in the growti 
animal. The ass, not rarely has distinct 
transverse bands on its legs, like those on 
the legs of the zebra. '^fbe spinal stripe oc¬ 
curs on liorscs of all colours, btit on the 
mouse duns and on duns tlie transverse bauds 
occur on the legs and sometimes, also, a faint 
shoulder stripe. In tlie Kattywar ])reed, a 
liorse without stripes is not considered purely 
bred ; the spine is always striped and the 
legs barred, and a slioulder stripe is com¬ 
mon, and sometimes is double or treble. The 
U'JS,has, almost always, a dark stripe or band 
on the shoulder whicli is somelimes even 
double, but is always variable in lengib and 
breadth. The koulan, of Pallas, lias beom 
seen wdth a doubfe shoulder stvipt'. The 
hemioiius has no shoulder stripe, Imt their 
foals legs are generally striped. 

The prevailing belief amongst the Kuro- 
peaiis in India, is that tlie native breeds of 
horses have decrca,sed under Britisli rule. Up 
to the beginning.of the nineteenth century, 
there were several horse faii-s in ilijpatanali, 
especially those of Bhalotra and Posbknr, 
to wliich the horses of Catch and Kattywar, 
the jangle, and Mooltan, were brought in 
great numbers. Ya.lualile horses were tlien 
bred on the western frontier, on the Looui, 
those of Hardnrro being in liigli estimation. | 
But the successes of the Britrsh, over 
ihe Mahrattas and the Pindarah, dried up tlie 
sources of supply, tlie breeding studs of 
Hardurro, Cutch, and the jungle became 
almost extinct, and the liorses from the west 
of the Indus were carried to the Sikhs. The 
destruction of the predatory system, which 
had created “a constant demand lessened the 
supply. The Laklii jungle, was well known 
in India for its once celebrated breed of 
horses, extinct since the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Colonel Henry Shakespeare ihinks that 
the cause of the decline of the native horse 
in'India, arises from the fact that Govern¬ 
ment has encouraged the supply of a larger 
description of animal raan.the country na¬ 
turally produced; and that failure in the 
brood farms has resulted from having im- 
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ported English horses, which as a rule are 
too large for the small country mares*. The 
hardy small breeds of natiye horses have 
thus been neglected, while a larger breed 
has been produced inheriting all the un- 
} soundness and vice as well as the constitu- 
i tiorial delicacy of the English horse. ’ Per-, 
haps, liovvever, the chief causes of the de- 
: dine in their numbers is their non*require- 
»rient for the predatory bands and parthian- 
like cavalry since the contentions of the 
pi-inctjs of India have been extinguished ; also 
(Miltivatioii has been extending over grazing 
lambs ; and as the several Governments of 
India and their military servants were the 
largest buyers of horses, thougli the British 
continue to buy extensively, the soldiers and 
the guns of the British Indian army are larger 
than thu.soin use b}" former native powers, 
and the British admit only horses into the 
ranks of their armies and even in their 
equipage a marti is rarely seen. 

PanJab .—Under native rule, the Punjab 
niaiutaincd nn enoruioiis cavalry force, 
mounted (diietly, if not entirely, on horses 
bred in ihe country, but that territory is 
now niuible to meet the^lemands of its irre¬ 
gular force whicdi is numerically insigniheaut 
compared with tliat kept up by the former 
goveruinen■. 'Phe reasons assigned for this 
are three in numher: 1 stly —1 iarge numbprs 
of brood mares w^ore withdrawn from the 
Punjab at tlie time of the annexation. 2ndly 
I extensive demands were made on the pro- 
1 vince for both horses and mares during the 
i mutiny. And, 3r<//y, A large proportion of 
I the remounts of the Sikh army were mareSi 
I which Avere regularly bred from; but under 
I the British system, which requires remounts 
to be available for service at all times of the 
year, tliis cannot be done; it has therefore 
occurred tliat mares introduced into irr^u- 
lar cavalry corps, on account of their trac¬ 
table nature, arc not permitted to breed, and 
the result is that every one bought up for 
military purposes, and even every one 
bought up by the European community, may 
be regarded as a brood mare lost to the 
countr^r. It has also been ascertained that 
breeders are parting with their best mares; 
the Dluinnee caste, of the Rawul Pipdee dis¬ 
tricts, the best in the province, is almost ex¬ 
tinct from this cause. Yet, many excellent 
brood nrtires Were left, especially in theRawnl 
Pindee, Jheluni, Goojerat, Googaira and 
Lahore districts. There were also* very 
good mares in the frontier districts, such ks 
Bunnoo, Kohat, Dhera Ismail Khan and 
Dhera Gazee Khan; although small^ they' 
possess good blood and great powers of, 
durance, which is everything in. the hor^. 
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JPahlunjpore has a really good breed, the 
imares of which are justly and highly es¬ 
teemed and command considerable prices 
even among natives, 

Rajputanah .—Few of the llHjpoot princes 
have genemlly good horses in their territo¬ 
ries. TheMarwar horse, contains ap])arent- j 
]y much Kattywar blood and bred with ! 
great care in many places throiighont the | 
country by the thakoors and others, is a va¬ 
luable animal in every respect. Good mares 
are also scattered, but the generality of 
horses met with aro inferioi’animalfe in every 
respect. 

The breed of horses in Jeypore is exceed- i 
ingly poor, as little care lias been taken to 
improve the country animal in any way. j 
Some few of" the thakoors possess and breed | 
good animals. The horses of Slieekawiutee ; 
are said to be good. 

A late rajah of Ulwar, Biinnce Singh, 
founded a fine breeding stud, consisting of 
well selected Arabs and Kattiawnr horses, 
and inUlwar the troo|^rsw'ere better mounted { 


best points of the high-bred Arab without 
his very fine skin, irritable tempier and rather 
long posterioi’s and has generally better feet, 
I'lio inarches of tite Mahratta aud-Piudaree 
i horsemen during the enrly ])art of the pre» 
j sent century aro well knowoi and tlieMahratta 
pony to this when of the proper breads 
commands a high price in the Indian Markets. 
The little ponies used in Madras in the 
Jatka or little carriages are brought from 
Pjinah, Sholapoor Hijbli, Dharw’ur, and a 
good pony costs lr/0 Rupees. A few of the 
ponie.s in lise are bronght from Kangnyani, 
ill the south of the jieninsula. 

Tlie taitii or pviny of the Dekknn is a 
wonder!Ill animal, ofieii with great speed, 
or great, strength and nincli endurance, and 
sometimes goes 20 miles a day. Their 
colours are generally bay, or brow'n or 
chesnnt. Grey .seldom, and dun still more so. 
They are generally taught to amble four or 
five miles an hour. 

77/c Kalhl or Kathivar horse was a large 
and powerful blood animal, but is now^ ncar- 


than native cavalry generally, and a better 
stamp of horses was met with than in anyother 
Rajpoot state. The stud was still kept up. The 
finest of his cavalry w'ere, howevor, • almost 
annihilated on meeting w ith the rebels in su¬ 
perior numbers in l8o7. 

In Bliurtppor also some attention Im.s 
been given to the breed, of horses, but they 
are inferior to those of the Ulwar district. 

' The Dekkan breed of horses was highly im¬ 
proved about the beginning of this century 
by crosses with the Arab liorsc. I’hc smail 
hiood horse of the Bliima valley or terai, are 
of this breed, and the mares are beautiful. 
The horse very rarely grows above 14 to 14-1 
m height. They have the fine limbs, broad 
forehead and much of the docility uiid all the’ 
enduring properties of the Arabs and have 
been mistaken for them. He is not so iiery 
ns the small and blood Arab, and more man¬ 
ageable in the ranks. Malligaon, about 
twenty-five miles from Ganga Kheir on the 
Godavery is a great mart fnr the Dekkan 
liorse and purchasers from all parts of the 
peninsula annually resort to the fair. Some 
pf the horses are really very fine. 

In the Dekkan, the larger horses are bred 
about the Gor river and Aligarn between 
Punah and Ahmednuggur. 

The Hyderabad territory in the "Dekkan 
can breed about 2,000 horses a year, and 600 
good coltp could be purchased at lower rates 
&ere than are paid for Arabs or Cape or Aus¬ 
tralian horses. 

The low statnred horses of the Bhima and 
Man rivers, the Bhima terai and Man terai, 
are. good* The Bhima horse has all the 


I ly e.xrinct. They had line lean hends, with 
I much suhslaiice below the knee and made 
j ndminible cavalry clinrgLM’s ; commonly 
! a dan colour, wdth black points and black 
j mane.s and t.nils. It Im.s been said but not, 

I seemingly, with con’cc'ness, that few of ilie 
; Kattiawar horses of tlit; ))i'e.son1 chiy are of 
' the real Kaiiiaw'ar breed, btung much e.roased 
w'itii Ai'abs and Indf-bi'ed lioivscs of sorts, 
j The pure bred Kat’hi aro fine jicwerfulhoises, 
j with one great deficiency in shape—a w’antof 
j bone below the knee, and a fiery soreaming 
temperament. 'J’his breed is S(>eoially jire- 
I lerred by native chiefs, who give v(iry l&rge 
sums for bandsoine Kattiawars. 'J'he stable 
of u chief or rajah is a sort of paradise for 
favorite horses ; with jileiity to eat of all 
fattening and stimulating snhstance.s, their 
oimcases become so overloaded with fat that 
they resemble in the body a sleek clrny horse 
with legs small enough to ])l(tase an un¬ 
taught lady’s eye. Tlie commoner or cross¬ 
ed breed aie useful lasting animals, while 
the ponies and galloways are specially good 
aniniuls. 

The (xhoontf or Khund, is a hill breed of 
horse.s, of the Himalaya inountaiuSf gene¬ 
rally small, Mrongly made, hard-mouth¬ 
ed, and Kometimes almost unmanogeabJe. 
In ascending fiill faces, or jmssiiig along the 
declivities of mountains, it ife best to let 
them have their owir way, for in an iiftvicate 
passage they often sliow’ more sagacity than 
the rider ; their coi^raon pace is a kind of 
amble, and they stop every now and then to 
breathe, when no application of the whip 
will move them; they are sure footed, and 
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Pametimes baU, Ht tbe edg'e of a precipice^ fo 
tko terror ef the rider ; they are not so 
quick iu aseeiiding liills as the low eomitry 
horses, but they desoeiid with double ' the 
speed, and endure great fatigue. The 
(Iboout, though a us^vful animal, seldom 
carries any burden but a man, the total num¬ 
ber in Spiti is 295 ; they are bred chiefly for 
sale. Tliey have two breeds, one a small 
Ghoont, never above 12 hands high, peculiar 
to the country; and the other a lai ge breed, 
from 18 to lo^- hands high, is bought from 
the Chinese, and usually conies from Choo- 
moortee : for a Chinese ghoont two years old 
they give a Spiti ghoont four years old. 
All are equally hardy and are kept out 
the whole winter, except the yearlings, 
whicih are housed. During winter the 
ghoont Jivo on the roots of the stunted 
bushes, and are very expert at scraping the 
snow from off them with their foro feet. 
The breed of ghoont might be improved with 
a little care. Many are killed during winter 
by wolves and leopards. 

The Yavlcand pony is a hardy little ani¬ 
mal, and fetches a liigli price, being in re¬ 
quest for the hill-stations in the north-wos- 
tern provinces of India. The variety called 
the Tangun piebald is common. They are 
shy and timid at first, and evince a strange 
dislike to Europeans, but soon get accustom¬ 
ed to their new masters, and for their ^ 
strength, endurance, and sure footedness 
are well adapted for alpine travelling. While ' 
crossing the.Kara Koram mountains, whole 
caravans arc sometimes overwhelmed by 
snow storms, and I was told by Billab Shah, 
the chief merchant of Leb, mentioned that in 
many places the route to Yarkand is only 
traceable by the bones of horses. 

The Tanglian of Thibet are wonderfully 
strong and enduring ; they are never shod, 
and tlie hoof often cracks, and they become 
pigeon-toed : they are frequently blind of 
one eye, when they are called Zemik’* 
(blind ones), but this is thought no great de¬ 
fect. They average 51. to 101. for a good 
HTiimal in Tibet; and the best fetch 40^ to 
50Z. in the plains of India, where they be¬ 
come acclimated and thrive well. Giantchi 
(Jhansi-jenng of Turner) is the best mart for 
them in the eastern part of Tibet, wlieie some 
breeds fetch very high prices.' The Tibetans 
give the foals of value, messes of pig’s blood 
-and raw liver, which they devour greedily, 
and it is said to strengthen them wonderful¬ 
ly ; the custom Dr. HooJ[er, believes, is gene¬ 
ral in Central Asia. Humboldt (Per. Nar, 
IV*. p. 320) described the horses ofCaraccas 
as t)coasionally eating salt meat. » 


HORSE. 

I The Thibetan pony, though boro and 
bred 10,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea, 
is one of the most active and useful 
animals in the plains of Bengal, powerful 
and hardy and when well trained early, 
docile, although by nature vicious and obsti- 
1 nate. 

seen ia 
ger than 

I the SlietUind pony: it is bony and strong, 

I but kept with little care and presents a 
worse appearance than it would if its hair 
were trimmed, its fetlocks shorn, and its tail 
untied. This custom of knotting the tail is 
an ancient practice, and the sculptures at 
Persepolis show that the same fashion pre¬ 
vailed among the Persians. The Chinese 
language possess a great variety of terms to 
designate the horse ; the difference of age, 
sex, color and disposition are all denoted by 
particular characters. 

Archipelago .—The horse has been imme- 
morially domesticated by moat of the more 
advanced nations of the Malay Archipelago, 
wherever it could be made yse of. The 
chief exceptions are the Malay peninsula, 
the eastern seaboard of Sumatra, and nearly 
the whole of Borneo ; countries in which the 
people dwell on the marshy banks of rivers, 

I in which there is not even a bridle path, and 
I fit, thei’efore, only for the boat and the buf¬ 
falo. The native horse is always a mere 
pony, seldom reaching 13 hands high, and 
more generally of about 12-hands. There 
I are many different breeds, every island hav- 
j ing at lea.st one peculiar to itself, and fhe 
I large islands, several. 

[ Beginning with Sumatra, there are here at 
, least two distinct races,—the Achin and 
Batubara, both small and spirited, but better 
adapted to draught than the saddle. The 
small but excellent breed of horses, reared 
ill Achin excel all those of the Archi¬ 
pelago, excepting those of Bimah in Sui^- 
bawa. Those of Achin have fine crests 
and good strong shoulders, in which latter 
particular, as also m height of wither, they 
differ very much from the horses of Java> 
and the islands to the eastward which are 
generally deficient iu these points. They 
are exported to Penang and Singapore and 
are driven in small carriages. 

Of all the countries of the Archipelago, 
Java is that in which the horse most 
abounds, and here we find several different 
breeds, as those of tbe hill countries, and 
those of the plains. Generally, the Java * 
horse is larger than that of Sumatra, but in 
the language of the turf has less blood and 
bottom. The lowland horses, the 
majority, are somewhat coarse aud slii|^^. 


China .—The horse commonly 
China is a mere pony, not much Is 
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the upland are spirited, smaller, and i enumeral^ion of the domestic animals of 
handsomer. * Cobn, lie makes no mention of the hoi*se. In 

The horse, although of a vfery inferior the city of Manilla a pair of good riding 
breed, is found in the islands of Bali and ! horses cost from 100 to 120 dollars, and a 
Lomboc, but the next island to these east-| ])fiir of carriage horses from 120 to JclO. 
ward, Sumbawa, produces the handsomest ; Of coarse they are much cheaper in the 
breeds of the whole Archipelago. They i provinces where they are reared. The horses 
are the Arab of the Archipelago, yet the ! of Sambawa, Celebes and Sumba, are largely « 
blood is not the same as the Arab, for the ; exported to Java, to the British settlements 
small horso of Sumbawa, although very j in the Straits of Malacca, and even as far as 
handsome, wants the fine coat and the blood i the ^iauritius. In Balavia a good Bima or 
head of the Arabian. There are in this ■ Batak horse is worth from £10 to £16. 
island^ and adjacent* islets, three dilfereiit I Thr Barb so famed in Europe was never 
races, that of Tambora, of Bima, and off brought to India: reared, by the Moors ot 
Gunung-api, the last being most esteemed. ■ Barbary and i\[()i*occ(), during their domi- 
Next to Java, horses are most abundant i nion in that country the Barb was intro- 
in Celebes. These are inferior in beauty to ' duced into Spain, where, liowever, ithasbeem 
those of Sumbawa, but excel all others of' snfiered to degenerate greatly since their ex- 
tho Malayan portion of the Arcliipelago, in ’ pnision. The noble Barbs are of rare occur- 
combining tho qualities of size, strength, renee even in their own country. The cora- 
speed, and bottom. > mon horse of Bfirbary is a very inferior ani- 

A very good breed is produced in Sumba, ' mal. In tho beauty and symmetry of their 
called in our maps Sandalwood island. 1 forms, however, even the Barbs are far from 
But perhaps the best breed of the whole ; excelling : their valuable quMliiies, and in 
Archipejago, although still but a pony, is | these they nre perhaps unetiualled by any 
that of the Philippines. It is superior in size | othoi* breed inexistence,nre, unrivalled speed, 
to any of tho breeds of tho western islands, ■ surprising bottom, abstinence, patience and 
which it may owe to the superioi* pastures i endurance under fatigue, and gentleness of 
of the Philippines, and, possibly, to a small teni])er. 

admixture of the Spauisli horses of Ameri- J^rahian Horsrs are laiterly comparatively 
oa, although this last is, by no means, an little seen in India. The demands of India 
ascertained point. Generally, the liorses of have become greater,and a larger horse, with 
the Archipelago are hardy, surefooted, and greater power, has been neeiled, to meet the 
docile. The horses are all entire, and the j wants of tlio Eritisl: Government for its 
mares used only to brQed and as beasts of | heavier ordnance and heavier soldiers and 
burden. ! for the larger carringes now in use, by Euro- 

By the natives of tho Archipelago tlie | peans and the wealthier natives. Also, the 
horso is only used for the saddle or to carry ! prices demanded for the Arab horses are be- 
burdens, and never for draught, eitlicr for i yond tho means of ordinary people, and the 
plough, or wheel-carriage. To see horses { Arab never was in great request in . India 
drawing a native carriage, except in imita- | except as a riding horse, 
tion of Europeans, we must go to tlie sculp- | Tho famous Algerian chief, Abdel Kader, 
tures on ancient temples in Java, where i speaking of Arab horses said—‘‘A thorough 
they are thus represented. ! bred horse is one that has three things long, 

, 'In two islands only of the Archipelago is three thingsshoi't,tl)reebroad,and three things 
the horse found in the wild state, Celebes , clean. The three things long, are the ears, 
and Luzon, the only ones that are known i the neck, and the fore legs. The three things 
ib have extensive grassy plains fit for its I short, are the dock, the hind legs, and the 
pasture, and in these it is caught by the Ia.sso ! back. Tho three things broad, are the fore- 
and broke in as in tho Llanos of America. | head, the chest, and the croup. The three 
In such situations it is certainly far more i things clean, are the skin, the eyes^ and the 
likely to have become wild from the domes- ! hoof. He ought to have the withers high, 
tic state than to be indigenous. In so far j and the flanks hollow and without any^it- 
as Celebes is concerned this view is rendered perfluous 'flesh. These nre very nearly tho 
probable by the name being a corruption to words which writers use in describing perfec- 
tbe Javanese from one language of that island, ' tion in horses, and in these matters, ^there-^ 
the Wugi, whilfe in another, the Macassar, ; fore, they seem to have borrowed their ideas 
the horse is called ‘ the buffalo of Java.* In from Arabian writers. 

the Philippines it is not even alleged that; The best Arab horses are bred in the desert 
the wild horses are anything else than do- j by the Anizi Arab, in whose territory, before 
meaticated ones become so. In Pigafetta’s ' the conquest of the Wahabees, the district 
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of J^’ejid was included, where the .richest 
pasture of Arabia is found. That name, in 
India, used to procure a high price, at all 
times, for a liorse. 

The Arab people do not keep any long pedi¬ 
grees of their thoroughbred hor.ses. The cer¬ 
tificates which they furnish merely give the 
nAraes of the clans, under the assumption that 
the purity of blood is notorious throughout I 
the tribe. Of all their domestic animals, Arabs j 
put the greatest value on iheij* horses. Of | 
these, says Niel)ii]ir, they have two great 
branches, the. Kadischi, whose descent is un¬ 
known, and tlie Kochlani, of whom a written 
genealogy has been kept for two thousand 
y^ars. The Kadischi are in no better esti¬ 
mation than European horses, and are usually 
employed in lu'ai’ing burthens,iiud in ordinary 
labour. The Kochlani are reserved for riding 
solely. They arc higlily esteemed and conse¬ 
quently are very dear. They arc said to derive 
their origin from king Solomon’s studs. How¬ 
ever tbivS may be, tiiey are lit to boar the 
greatest fatigues, and can pass whole days 
without food. The Koclilani are bred cbiefly 
by the bedouins settled between Basra, Mer- 
din, and Syria, That of D.^-julfa seems to be 
tlie most numerous. 

The Arab lio?\se, says Colonel Shakes¬ 
peare, ever has been deemed by all the Bri- 
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! marked at tlie root of the ears with the firing 
iron, like the Kejid and other Arab horses. 

The mark pub on the highest form of Nejid 
horse is a very fine crescent not more than 
half an inch from the points of its horns. 

I Source of Supplf —Arabian horses are 
I latterly but little seen in India. The demands 
of India for horses have become greater, 
and a larger horse with greater power 
has been more and more needed, to meet the 
wants of Government for its heavier ordnance 
and the reqniremenls of the community for 
the conveyances whieli*are now so commonly 
in use, by all Europeans and the wealthier 
natives. Also the pnees demanded for the 
Arab horse are beyond the means of the 
I people, and it never was iu great request 
I except as a riding horse. Mr. Pulgrave 
tells us that, at the present day, more than 
half of the Arab liorses exported to Bom¬ 
bay are sliipped from the seaport of Ko- 
weyt. They are generally brought from 
the north of Arabia, or the Syrian desert and 
are real Arab though not of Nejdean breed. 
There are good horses of this kind at Hayel 
I and Jabl Shorrmr. Those of Shomer or 
I Anizah breed are high blooded and often very 
perfect in all their points. The best of the 
Nejid horses are small, few reaching fifteen 
hands, and fourteen being about the average, 


tish officers in India, as tlie very best under 
saddle and>for general purposes that can be 
procured in India, and lias invariably com- j 
manded the highest price whether bought 
for a racer, a charger, a hunter, or a hack. 
He is the soundest liorse, the most endur¬ 
ing, the most beautiful to tho eye, the most 
courageous, and tho most easily broken in. 
Bombay and Bangalore are the cliief marts 
tor the Arab liorse. The Nejid from the 
pro vim.'e of that name and a pure Arab breed, 
and Anizah in tho desert two marches from 


buttheir small stature is not observed,iu their 
excellent shape. Full in the haunches, slop¬ 
ing slionlder, slightly saddle backed, suffi¬ 
cient to ensni'e springiness without any weak¬ 
ness ; bead broad above and tapering to a 
nose, fine enough to drink out of a tumbler, 
a full eye, with an intelligent yet gentle look, 
sharp thorn-like ear, legs fore and bind, 
clean but sinewy, like liamraored iron, a neat 
round hoof, just the requisite forliard ground, 
the- tail projecting at a perfect arch. Goat 
smooth, sliining and light, mane long but not 


Baghdad are the best. The Anizah is the overgrown or heavy, and air and step jaunty, 
produce of the Arab stallion and the Turco- But the genuine Nejid breed is obtainable 
man mare. In the Arab, the favorite colors only iuNejid and the distinctive points of the 
are grays of kinds. Tho “ nila,” i.o., a gray Nejid Arab horse, are tho full rounded 
with a blue skin, is generally noro hardy haunch; tho slope of the shoulder and tho 
than the “ sabza,” a gray with a light extreme cleanness of the shank. In Ne- 
coloured skin, and the feet of the ‘ nila” are jid breeding, care is taken to select a good 
more generally black than the sabza, The stallion and good mare. Tho total number 
other colours are bay and brown of different is about 5,000 and liorses are kept only for 
shades, and chesnuts. Black is very rare, war or parade, all travelling and other 
Arab roans are common. The high caste drudgery being performed on Camels or on 
Arab,like most bloodhorses, goes rather near asses. The Nejid horses are esteemed for 
the ground, and tlius trips in his walk, but their great speed and endurance, and in the 
will' go at full speed over rock and stone,' latter quality, indeed, they are unequalled, 
when the soil is not visible, or up and down bearing up through abstinence and labour, 
the sides of a precipice and, if properly for 48 hours, under an Arab sky. They are 
handled, never make a mistake. often ridden, without bit or bridle, saddle, 

* Some of the Aniza Arabs have a great rein or stirrup, but they yield to the ptesaure 
prominence in the foreheads, and are not of the knee or thigh and to the voifee, can be 
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wheeled and turned and brought to a dead 
stand iu mid career of full gallop. Mares are 
never parted with and good stallions rarely 
so. Those of Havel >ind Jabl Shomerare a fine 
breed and horses from them often find their 
way to Europe where they are sold at high 
prices. These are generally the produce of 
a Jabl Shoiner mare, with ^Tejid stallion or 
the reverse. Their height varies from 14 to 
over 16 hands; but their shape is less ele¬ 
gant than the Hejid and often indicates some 
defect such as a heavy shoulder; small 
rump, shelly or contracted hoof or small 
eye. 

To the east and soufclt of Toweyk, the 
Arab horso loses in beauty and perfection, 
in size and strength, and iu Oman, they re¬ 
semble the tattoo of India. 

The Arab colts bred in India from either 
pure or imported stfillions or mares, do not 
come to their strength and size till they are 
six or often seven years old. 

The Cape horses brought to India are fine 
looking animals, with sound limbs. 

Si/ria. —Mr. Robinson says there are three 
breeds of horses in Syria, the true Arab 
breed, the Turkoman, and theKurdy. which 
is a mixture of the two former. The be¬ 
douins of Syria count five noble breeds of 
horses, descended as they say from the five 
favourite mares of Mahomed, 'fanese, Manek- 
eye, Kokeyl, SaWaye, and DjiiUle. These 
five principal races diverge into ancient rami¬ 
fications. Every mare, particularly swift and 
liaiidsorae, belonging to any one of the chief 
races, may give origin to a new breed, the 
descendants of which are called after Ijer, so 
that the names of different Arab breeds in 
the desort are innumerable. The horses of 
the bedouin of Syria are mostly small, sel¬ 
dom exceeding fourteen hands. They ride, 
•almost exclusively, their mares, having the 
advantage over the horses in speed and good 
temper. The latter they sell to the towns 
people, or .to the fellahs. They object to 
them, not only because they are more vicious 
than the mares, but because they neigh, 
which in an expedition by night, might be 
the means of betraying them. Tliey are 
first mounted after the second year, from 
which time the saddle is seldom taken off 
their backs. They are kept iu the open air 
during tlie whole year, never entering the 
tent, even in the rainy season. In summer, 
they stand exposed to the mid-day sun. In 
winter, a sackcloth is thrown over the saddle. 
Like his master, with very little attention to 
his health, he is seldom ill. Burning is the 
most general remedy, and as this, is done 
with a hot iron, it has given rise to the er- 
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roneous notion that the Arabs mark aU their 
horses. , 

S. Arabia. In the south of Arabia , the horses 
are mere ‘ i at.e,* short and stunted, ragged and 
fle.shless, with rough coats and a slouching 
walk ; but with fine snake-like head, eai s 
like reeds, wide and projecting. nostrils, 
large eyes, fiery and soft alternately, brot^d # 
brow, deep base of skull, wide chest, crook¬ 
ed tail, limbs padded with muscle, and long 
elastic pasterns. And the animal put out 
to speed soon displays the wondrous force 
of blood. In fact, when buying Arabs, 

, there are only three things to be considered, 
blood, and again blood. ^ 

In Marco Polo’s time Aden supplied the 
Indian market, and it wa.s told to Captnin 
Burton (Pilgrimage^ HI, 269) that the Zu 
Mohammed and the Zu Hnsayn, sub-fami¬ 
lies of the Beni Yam, a large tribe living 
around and north of Sanaa, in Yemen, tiave 
a fine large breed called El Jaufi, and that the 
clan El Anlaki, rear animals celebrated for 
swiftness and endurance. The other races 
are stunted, and some Arabs declare that 
the air of Yemen causes degeneracy in the 
first generation. The bolouin.s, on the con¬ 
trary, uphold their superiority, and talk 
with the utmost contempt of the African 
horse. 

The prices of horses in Arabia continue 
high. In Solomon’s time the Egyptian horse 
cost loO silver shekels, which, if the greater 
shekel be meant, would still be about the 
average price, £1^, and Wellsted tells us (i, 
306) that several of the Imam’s horses in his 
time were of the noblest breed in Hejid, some 
of his mares being valued at from 1,500 to 
2,000 dollars. / 

Persia .—Arabian horses are not very com¬ 
mon in the north of Persia; but the breed be¬ 
tween them and a Persian mare is all ele¬ 
gance and elasticity, being of a rather 
stronger mould than the Arab of Hejid, 
the best race of the country. The Persian 
horses never exceed fourteen, or fourteen 
and a half hands; yet, certainly, on the. 
whole, are taller than the Arabs. 

The horses of Persia, although neither so 
swiR nor so beautiful as those of Arabia^ 
are larger, more powerful, and all things 
considered, better calculated for cavalry. 
Of the several breeds of horses m use 
in Persia, the most valuable is that call¬ 
ed the Turkoman. In the eyes of an Eng¬ 
lish jockey, however, these horses would 
hardly seem to possess a single good point. 
They are from fourteen hands and a half 
to sixteen hands high, have long legs and 
little bone under the knee^ spare carcases 
and large heads* But what renders the 
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T arkoman horses so valuable to the natives 
is their size, and extraordinary powers of 
supporting fatigue; for they have been 
known to travel nine hundred miles in 
eleven successive days. The Arabian blood 
bos also been introduced into Persia, and 
some horses bred ill Dushtistan, in point of 
speed and syrnmeiry, emulate the most ad¬ 
mired coursers of ISTejid. Their usual food 
is clirippod straw and barley : the bed is 
made of dung,nvhioli is dried and beat into 
powder, and regularly every morning ex- 
])Osed to the sun. No jjeople are fonder, or 
tak0 more cflro of their liorses, tliaiii 
the Persians, They are clothed with t)»e 
greate.st attention, aeuordiiig to the cli¬ 
mate and season of the ye;u*, and in the 
warm weather are piu into the stable dur¬ 
ing tlie day, but ittkon out at night. The 
liorses ill Persia aiv nor. so subject to internal 
disorders as in England; but their heels 
are invariably contracted, from the badness 
of shoeing. 

The Persian liorses brought 1o Ponihay 
from Basrah, and Buslialier and those bred 
on the shores of the gulf, are in use w'ith 
the British Government and some are of great 
power, strong and enduring. The Gulf 
horses are out of Persian mares by Arab 
liorses, 

Turkoman. Horses of ('xcellont breed are 
found amongst the 'Jhirkomans wlio export 
the fiijest to Afgliani.stjin, Persia and India. 
'J'he Akhal ami Yomut horse is little inferior 
to the Arab in swiftness, euduraucc, and 
beauty of Ibrm. 

The Turkoman horse is a fine animal, be¬ 
tween fifeeeu and sixteen hamis high. He 
is bred from the Arabian : but the cross of 
t.he breed of the country, and the fine pasture, 
have given lihn great size and strength. There 
are probably no horses^in the w'orld that can 
endure so much fatigue. Sir J. Malcolm ascer¬ 
tained, after minute examinah'oii of the fict, 
that the small parlies of Turkoman who ven¬ 
tured several hundred miles into Persia, used 
-both to advance and retreat at the average of 
nearly one hundred miles a day. They train 
their horses for these expeditions as we should 
for a race, and the expression they use to 
describe a horse in condition for a chapow oi^ 
forage is, that “ his flesh is mai-hle*' and may 
be purebased for a comparatively small sum. 

The Tmtkomaiv horse stands very high 
for an Eastern lior.fle, and the reports as to 
his feats show liim to be a very superior 
animal, but they are almost unknown in 1 ndia. 
''T'he Turkoman horse around the Hindu 
Kush is carefully reared. Jb is a large bony 
ftaiina.1, more remarkable for strength and 
bottom than symmetry and beauty. Its 
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crest is nobly erect, its head is not so small 
or its coat so sleek as the brood of Arabia, 
and the length of its body is greater. They 
will perform six hundred miles in 7 or even 6 
days. Those that reach India are reared about 
Balkh and Andkhu and Maimana. 

The horses of the Turko-Tartar races are 

1. The Turkoman horse, or Argoinak, * 
chiefly in the western ami southern parts of 
the Khanat. 

2. The Uzbek hor.se, more especially in 
the north of BokhaiM, and in Miaiikale ; and 
lastly, 

o. The Kliokand hoi’se, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Samai’kand, and the east of it. 

Independently of the above menf.ioiied 
three bree Is, there are two more, which are, 
however, inferior io the former ; these breeds 
are tlie following,—the Kirgliiz horse and 
tlie Karab Airi, the latter being a cross¬ 
breed from the Turkoman stallion and au 
Uzbek mare, and vice versa. All (liese breeds 
differ from each other by their coat, as well as 
by other qualitie.s. 

The Argomak is usually tall, well-shaped, 
with .slender legs, and aswan-likfe neck, car¬ 
rying its head proudly and w'ith ease aloft. 

But its great beauty consists in the pecu¬ 
liar lustre of its coat, which is especially 
observable in the bay coloured Argomak. 
I’hoir defects are, a narrow chest, and a scan¬ 
ty tail and mane, in addition to which, some 
have the defect of being saddle-backed. 
These defects incapacitate the Argomak for 
undertaking long journeys, and it would be 
above {.11 things unadvisable to niakeu.se of 
them in travelling over the steppes of the 
Kirgliiz, because iliey are so much spoiled 
by the exce.ssive care which is taken of them, 
that they are almost incapable of finding 
food for themselves not only in winter, but 
even in summer. 

The Vzhek liorses, which are smaller than 
tho former, and inferior to them in point of 
external beauty, have, nevertheless, many 
redeeming qualities, (d which the principal 
is their strength. Some of their defects 
arise in consequence of tlieir being badly 
broken in by the Uzbeks. With these 
)ior.ses, the pace is neitlier a walk nor a pro¬ 
per trot, but what the ICossaks term a grana 
or short trotj qu ? does Baron de Bode iiere 
moan the amble ? Tlie second defect is 
that the Uzbeks never geld their horses, 
which renders it impossible to picket them 
together, but each liorse is obliged to be at¬ 
tached to a separate stake; a circumstance 
which, although trivial at first sight, is one 
of tho reasons why the Uehek camps take 
so much room, and are therefore more ex¬ 
posed to sadden attacks. 
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^HORNED CHERRY. 


The strongest rsce of the Turko-Tartar 1 stand in the narrowest part, and waiting till 
horses is undoubtedly that of Khokand j • the herd appears. Having signalled to tlie 
hence tliey are usually employed by garrier^s j hunters on the plain that the pass is secured, 
for transporting goods from one place to ; the whole body close up and the wild ani- 
anothcr. Five batman is tlie usual weight of j^inals are in a trap. They are now driven, 
H loaded cart, although they increase the i onward till slopped by the hunters above, 
weight sometimes to seven and eight batman • when the work of slaughter, begins, and vast 
from Bokhara to {Samarkand. The power of - numbers of these boaiitiful CM*eahures are 
these horses becomes still more apparent ! killed by tlieir battle-axes. The Kirghis 


when they are used as pjiekhorses. Baron 
de Bode has seeii a horse loaded witli two ; 
large tents, some kettles flung over the back, : 
and a man sitting astri<le. It accompanied | 
him ill this fashion tlie wliole way from! 
Samarkand to Karslii, and from tlieiice to j 
Bokhara. j 

The Karab-ai,ri is a very handsome race of j 
■iiorses, in size eqmtl t(j tlie Uzbek horse, | 
but in the shape of the licad and legs resern- . 
bling the Argomak. 'fliey are reckoned ; 
good racing-horses in Bokhara, hut as tliey j 
are trained for the game of knklmri, in j 
which, after running a certain distance, tlie [ 
riders rest, these horses cannot hold onl a | 


consider their flesh the greatest delicacy the 
steppe aflVn-ds. ♦ 

—The supplies in British 
India itself, and from the neighbouring in¬ 
land countries, have been insufheient • to 
meet the dematuls a.Jid wants of India, and 
over since JS40 small batches have'been re¬ 
ceived from the.. Cape of (Ji)od H(’)pe. ^J’hese 
are liorses of good figure ami good temper, 
suitable for riding horses and for dr.aft, but, 
like the Arab liorso, higher priced than can 
easily be afforded. Ausli'alia however has 
taken a hold on the Madras and Calcutta 
markets jind are termed “ Walcrs.*' What 
number of new hor.sesof all sorts are need- 


protracted race, especially a.s tl.cy exhaust | n ^„own, 


their strenj^li from tlie very outset. 

The horses of the Kirgliiz Kazak are I 
trained to run races, in distances sometime.s j 
from* twenty'’-five and thirty to forty and ‘ 
lifey ver.4t,8. Every Kirghiz, in sett.ing out j 
on a journey, fastens to his saddle a. bag of • 
“ kuruE’ or cheese made from sour milk. He | 
soaks some of it in water, iind thus appeases ; 
his iiiHJger and thirst togetlier. j 

Muss (if the Kir<jhh is the wild horse of , 
the Asiatic plains. '’.Phis animal is not like ; 
the ^ild horse of S. America, which uu- j 
(ioubtedly sprung from those taken into the j 
country by the Spaniards. He is of a ' 
distinct race from the Asiatic horse, very 
8mair(not so large as an ass), beautiful in 
form, baving a small head and short cars, 
and varying in colour from black, bay, grey, 
and white, the latter being the most rare. 
He is called ‘ muss ’ by the Khirghiz. His 
sense of smell is very acute, which renders 
liim most difficmlt to approach. He is ex¬ 
ceedingly fleet, and few horses can run him 
down. In hunting him, a great number 
of Kirghis assemble and wlieu the scouts 
have found the herd, the horsemen form 
an extended line at a considerable distance 
towards the steppe. When so much lias been 
accomplished they gradually .ride up, forcing 
the herd towards a pass in tlie mountains. 
As they approach near to the ravine the 
hunters draw closer, forming a crescent, 
and proceed with extreme caution till the ! 
stallions enter the pass. While tlii.s has been 
going on, another party of hiinters, have 
xuade their way into the pass, taking their 


but, tlie town of iMadras alone takes about 
sixty every month and the following have 
been tlie niimhors of Walers imported into 
Calcutta since IBb’MH. 


18G M)5 
18G.j-()0 
1866-G7 


. 1,020 

'IG!) 

G()7 

1,025 


III 18G7-GS 
I8f38-G9 


’ BOO 
1,198 


5,278 

I —Hue and Gahet. Tr., 239. yule\s 

! Oaf hail,T^]y. 118- Darwin A nhnah and Plants. 
T(his Ri.ijasfhan.l’(>l.l 1. p. IGti & 227. Fowell's 
Jlandhooh. Captain (lerard's^ Areount of 
Coo}iawii}\p. 112. p. 2d9. Ur, Hooker, 

Him. Journal, Voh I. p. 118, ii p. lol. 
Willianis Middle Kinijdom p. 253. Cmir- 
fiird's Uictiouary, p. 155. 'Enr/.''Cye, p. 383. 
Skinner's Overland Jnurnei/, Yol. II. p. 70. 
Niebuhr's Traveh^ Vol. 11. p. .301. Shakes^ 
peare's njild sports of India. Fahjrrove, \. 
ii. p. 97. Robinson's Travels, Vol. II. p. 167, 
356. Porter's Travels, Yo\, II, p. 536. Well- 
sled's Travels, Vol. I, p. 306. 'Kinneir's Geo- 
graphical Metnoirof the Persian Empire., pp. 
38 to 41. Malcolm's History of Persia Vol. II, 
p. 241. Baron Clement A. De Bode's Bokhara 
its Amir. p. from 198 to 201. Vigne's A Per- 
sonal Narrative, p. 455- Atkinson The Vp^p^T 
i and Lower Amoors, p. 320. 

I HORSE ALMOXD TREE. ^Eng. Ster- 
tculia foetida. —TvOra, 

I HORSE-CASSIA. Catharfcocarpus Java- 


HORSE-CAT. Civet. 

HORNED CHERRY. Eng. PraiiU8.pan 
dus.— Linn. 
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HOBSPIBLD. 


HOSHANGABAD. 


HORSE CHBSNUT. ^sculus hippo- 
cafttanum also Pavia mdixm. —Boyle. 

HORSE GRAM. Eng. Doliohos uniflorus. 
— Lam, Cooltee, Hind. 

HORSE HIDE. See Leather. 

HORSE RADISH. 

Cran do Bretange, Fb, J Raphauua ruaticanus, Lat. 

The pungent root of the Coehlearia armo- 
racia of Liuneus^ a perennial plant common 
in moist places of Europe and grown in India. 
It is used as a condiment, and is besides an 
article of the materia medica.— Waierstun. 


Faulhier. 

HORSE RADISH TREE. 

Hub*ul ban, (seeds) Au Sagnl, Mahr. 

Siijna, Blng. Moriaboii, Pers. 

Sohunjana, Duk. Sigrumalla soban. 

Munga-ke-jhar-ki- jaiia, Sans. 

jar,- Hind. Muranghai vor, Tam. 

Sagul-ke*jhar.ki-jur, „ Munaga vcru, Tel. 

Moringa pterygospcr- 
. tna Hyperauthera 
moringa, Lat. | 

This tree grows easily from seeds, in gar¬ 


dens, only requiring watering for tlio first 
few months. The scraped roots are' very 
like horse radish, and are served up as a 
substitute. The long pods are boiled and 
used as a vegetable, also made into curry. 
The flowers and leaves are used as a vege¬ 
table, and its gam is used medicinally.— 
Faulkner. Voiyt. 

HORSE-SHOE BAT. See Cheiroptera. 

HORSE TAIL The tails of the horse and 
of the Yak are used as standards. Amongst 
the Turkoman, the Tupha, Tugli or Tau, ac¬ 
cording to Heniusst, is the Turkish name of 
the hor.se-tail .standard, but is applied also by 
the Chinese to tiie Yak-tail, which, respec¬ 
tively with those nations mark'the supreme 
military command.-— Reeli. snr les hinyues 
TartareSy 303 ; also D'Ohssou, I, 40 iu Yule 
Cathayy I, pa. clxxiv. 

HORSFIELD, Dr. Thomas and Mr: 
Moore’s Catalogue of Birds iu the IndiaHouse 
Museum, appeared in 1856 and 1858. Dr. 
Horsfield was one of the earliest naturalists 
labouring in India, though the extent of his 
labours in Java and Sumatra, is unfortun¬ 
ately but little known. His researches in Java 
aud the neighbouring islands began in 1802, 
and were continued till 1819. During that 
time he collected upwards of two thousand 
species, the most curious and interesting of 
which have been published by Messrs. 
Brown and Bennett, in the ‘ Plan toe Javani- 
oesrarioires ’ one of the most profound and 
accurate botanical works of the day, and 
onh most important for the Indian botanist 

study with attention .—Hooker and 
Tlmmon. * 


HORTON PLAIN, a few miles from Nu- 
wera Elia, in Ceylon, is the highest table 
4aiTd in that island. The pitcher plant, 
Nepentliis distillatoria, grows in great luxu- 
rian(?e on it. 

HORTUS MALABARICUS, this boto- 
nical work was undertaken at the sugges¬ 
tion of Henry von Rheede, a Dutch Qo*“ 
vernor of Malabar: the specimens were coU 
lected in 1674 and 1675 by brahmans, 
and .sent to Cochin, where drawings of them 
were executed by Mathaeus, a Carmelite 
and missionary : corresponding descriptions 
were at the same time made iu the Malabar 
language, which w^ere afterwards translated 
into Portuguese by Emanuel Carneiro, a 
Cochin interpreter, and from that into Latin 
by Hermann van Douep, the Secretary to 
the city of Cochin: the whole was under 
I the superintendence of Casearius, a mission¬ 
ary there. The work was at length pub¬ 
lished at Amsterdam between 1686 and 
1/03, iu 12 volumes folio with 794 plates, and 
was edited by Commelyn, who has occasion¬ 
ally added remarks on the plants.— Wight's * 
Frodromus Florcey Vol. I, p. vii. ' 

HORD, of Surat. Urtica heterophylla. 

HORUS, a god of the Egyptians. One of 
the most remarkable fictions in the Egyptian 
and Syrian, mythologies is that of the annual 
disappearance and resurrection of Horus, or 
the solar Osiris, and the lamentations for 
Adonis and the joy at his restoration. These 
as well as the Deot’haii of India, bear evi¬ 
dent reference to the sun’s annual motion. 
HlUott Supp. Gloss. See Macrob. Saturn. 
Lib. I. Cap. 21. aud the authorities quoted 
in the Fetes de la Nature, vol. I. p. 125. 

HOSE A, king of Israel, murdered king 
Pekah B. C. 728, aud began.to .ra'gn B. 0. 
727. Salmanassar attacked him B. C. 721 
and made him tributary, and in 719 Samaria 
was taken and the people carried away to 
As.svria and Medea. Bunsen. 

HOSE IN, a son of Ali. • 

HOSEIN ABDOOL, see Baba WuIIee. 
HOSEIN KE FAQEERAN, Moharram 
faqeers. 

HOSHANGABAD, a town in the central 
provinces of India in tho Sagur andNerbud- 
da territories. Mandoo, now in ruins, was 
some time the capital of the independent 
mahomedan kingdom of Malwa. It is oa a 
spur of the Vindhia mountains, overlooking 
the valley of the Nerbudda and the plains 
of Nimar, having a site at an elevation of 
more than 2,000 feet above the sea, and a 
climate not unlike that of the Mohtoor sana^ 
tarium with similar scenery. The city of 
Maiidoo was founded by Hoshungshah, also 
the founder of Hoshuiigabad ; the second* 
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Jking, Mahomed Khiljee, erected a niauso- 
teum of white marble the remains of 

Hoflhung shah, still in good preservatiou<k 
The Mandoo hill, on which the hindoo 
queen would recline, to gaze on the sacred 
Nurbndda winding through Nimar ; close to 
this terrace was erected a palace, near a well 
known spring, which to this day is called 
the Queen’s fountain. In general, rna- 
homedan ruina are situated on the plain, 
without any imposing back-ground to tho 
picture, but at Mandoo the ruins are situat¬ 
ed in the midst of beautiful mountain scene¬ 
ry, so that the combination of works of art 
with the beauties of nature is most charm- 
ing. 

HOSHIARPUR, in L. 31 ® 32’ 2; N. L. 
75 ® 53’ 9, K. a large civil and military sta¬ 
tion, in the Panjab, N. of Ludhiana. Mean 
height of the cantonment, is 1,066 feet 
above the sea. 

HOTA, Sans, he who directs the homa or 
burnt offering, from “hoo” Sanscrit, to 
offer. The Hota throws the clarified butter 
on the fire in the burnt offering, repeating 
the proper formulas. Ward^s view of the 
Hindoos, vol. II. p. 17. 

HOTRI, See Hindu or,Hindoo. 

HO-TStNG, according to the statement 
of the missionary Imbert, the Fire-springs, 

“ Ho-tsing” of the Chinese, which are sunk 
to obtain a carburetted-hydrogen gas for 
salt-boiling, far exceed the Euroi^ean artesi¬ 
an springs in depth. These fire-spriugs are 
very commonly more than 2,000 feet deep ; 
and a spring of continued flow was found to 
fee 3,197 feet deep. This natural gas has 
been used in the Chinese province Tse- 
tscbuau for several thousand years; and 
“ portable gas,” in bamboo-cauea, has for 
ages been used in the city of Khiung-tscbeu. 
More recently, in the village of Fredonia, 
in the United Stares, such gas has been 
used both for cooking and for illumination. 
Curiositits of Science, p. 113. 

HOT SEASON. Noay kalaoo-doo Bnrm. 

HOT-SPRINGS occur, in Ceylon, in two 
places in the Kandyan province, at Ba- 
dulla, at Kitool near Binteune, near Ya- 
viootoo, in the Veddah country, and a fourth 
at Kanneah 7 miles beyond Trincomallee. 
and there are two in the province of Oova. 
Their waters are considered efficacious in 
eataneons ailmeuts and rheumatism. A fifth 
is said to exist near the Patipal Aar, south 
of Batticolpa. The water iu each is sufficient¬ 
ly pure to be used by the natives for domes¬ 
tic purposes. 

In the hot springs of Kannea, the water 
flows at a temperature varying at different 
seasons from 85 ® to 115 ® . In the stream 
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formed by these wells, M. Reynaud found arid 
forwarded to Cuvier two fishes which he took 
from the water at a time when his thermo¬ 
meter indicated a temperature of 37 ^ Reau¬ 
mur equal to 115®. of Fahrenheit. The 
one was an Apogon, the other an Ambassis, 
and to each, from the beat of its habitat, hp 
assigned the specific name of ^ thermalis.” 
Also a loche, Cobitia thermalis, and a carp, 
Nuria thermoicos, were fouud in. the hot 
springs of Kannea, at a heat of 40® Cent., 114^ 
Fahr, and a roach Leuciscus thermalis, when 
the thermometer indicated 50 ® Cent. 122 ® 
Fahr. Fish have been taken from a hot 
spring at Pooree when the thermometer 
stood at 112 ® Fahr., and as it belonged to 
a carniv^orous genus, they must have found' 
prey living in the same high temperature. 
Fishes have been observed in a hot spring at 
Manihawhichraise.cthetlierriioraeter to 187 ® 
and in anothci* in Barbary, the usual tem^ 
])eraturo of whicli is 172 and Humboldt 
and Bonpland, when travelling in South 
America, saw fishes thrown up alive from a 
volcano, in water that raised the temperature 
to 210® being two degrees below the 
boiling point, The springs of Kanneah 
are situated in low ground, abounding in 
quartz, surrounded by low jungle, in an 
unhealthy country, Of the two warm springs* 
iu the province of Ouva, one is at Badallay 
iu Upper Ouva, about J801 feet above the 
level of the sea, where the mean animal tem¬ 
perature, is about 69 ® ; the other is about 
a mile and a half from Alipoota, in lower 
Ouva, near the path on tlie way to Kotahowav 
about 1061 feet above the level of ^he sea, 
where tlie mean annual tempemiure is pro** 
bably about 76 ® . 

There are two warm springs in the bed of 
the God a very. 

Hot springs, about 150 in number, oeeur 
near Wujerabaee, in the Bhewuday talooka 
of the Taijiia collectorate. The Bombay 
district, in wliich they occur bopdem upon’ 
the river Tansa, on the Duganelside of tlie 
Bhewndy talook, and is seemingly confined 
to the villages of Akulkolee, Guneslipuri, 
Gorad, and Nimbuwullee, in a tract about 
3 miles long and a mile broad. The Argurd 
Koond spring, which is the hottest, h«8 
temperature of 130.60. Hot springs^ having 
a temperature of 87 ®, rise through the 
limestone neai- the Pindee hills and globules 
of gas escape from round holes in. the debris 
and mud covering the bottom of the ravine. 
About five miles north of the hot springs of 
Urjunah and four miles south of those of 
Kair, sandstone caps a gently rfsing 
ground, covered with basaltic soil. Near 
the last mentioned town many hot springs 
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^ise in tlie argillaceous liwiestane, wliich 
has been remarkably broken up and al¬ 
tered by the globular basalt protruding 
through it in different places. The principal 
Springe issue at the foot of the rising ground, 
where the rock is most remarkably altered. 
Their temperature (87 ® ) was the same as 
that of Ufjunah, on the other side of the i 
Pindee hills, and it did not vary during the 
hot and cold months of 1831 and 1833. 

• Belucfmtan. —Lt. Pottinger halted at Bas- 
man, and found the hot well upwards of 
twelve yards in circumfei'ence, and two 
OP three feet in depth; in the centre 
of it was a circular pipe built of red burnt 
brick, about eight inches in diameter, and 
within as many of being level with the 
water, which boiled out of it as thick as a 
man*8 thigh, with considerable violence, and, 
at noon, so heated that he could not venture 
to put his hand into the ebullition. One 
side of the well had been gradually worn 
away by the incessant gushing of water over 
it, and thence a limpid brook flows past the 
village, and suffices the husbandmen for the 
irrigation of their grounds. Ho bathed in 
this stream about five yards from its source, 
and found the water pleasantly tepid, with a 
stroTTg sulphureous smell and taste, which 
unfit it for culinary purposes ; but the Be- 
looches regard it as aperient in its effects, 
and an excellent specific in cutaneous dis¬ 
orders. 

Bheerhhoom.. —Hot springs occur at Buk- 
kesur in Bheerbhoom. There are about 
eight of thkse, each being enclosed by little 
walls of sandstone in the form of wells, and 
known by different names, taken from those 
of the hiudoo gods. The spring that has 
the highest temperature is the Soorajkoond, 
in which, says a hindu traveller, we could 
not dip our hand, and in which an egg may 
be bw>iled, but not rice, of which he threw in 
a handful to try the experiment. A few paces 
from the Soorajkoond is a cold spring. 
There are springs in the bed of the Paphara, 
the washer-of-siiis. The water of the Set- 
gnnga has a milky whiteness, whence the 
origin of its name. 

Conferva? abound in the hot springs of 
Soorajkhund, ayid two species, one ochreous 
brown, and the other green, occur on the 
margin of the tanks themselves, and in the 
hottest water; the brown is CMpable of bear¬ 
ing the greatest heat and forms a belt in 
deeper water than the green: both appear 
in broad luxuriant strata, wherever the tem- 
poratui»e is cooled down to 168® and as low 
as 90®. 

There is a Jiot spring near Chlrana Puteh, 
and another at Salanama in Bara*bn. Tin 
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has been procured near Taba, and also near 
Chirana Puteh. 

There are two hot springs in the village of 
Knjoorah. 

Siiid.. —Peo+jnes, a few coats of small spiral 
and bivalve shells are mot with, but in no 
abundance, till nearing the Hub or Pub river 
beyond the basin formed by the curved 
ridgos, small fossil crabs and other fossils 
similar to the Kurracheo bed from all the 
other formations in Sind. There are a few 
other springs in the neighbourhood of these 
hot springs, but they are cold and chiefly 
salt. The other hot springs of Sind are 
the Lukkee and Gazee Peer springs; of the 
latter Lt. Maclagan gave the following ac¬ 
count: There is, says, a hot spring on a con¬ 
siderably elevated plateau upon the hill called 
Bhil, above Gazee Peer, a saint’s shrine, k 
few miles west of Shah Hussiin, on the 
Meunchar lake. He could not hold his hand 
ill the spring for any length of time. The 
water fills a small reservoir under a clump of 
trees, then escapes in a narrow stream 
which flows along to the edge of the 
plateaii, and throws itself over the rock in a 
wliite easijade.” The sulphur springs near 
the village of Lukkee, like the springs at 
Mungul Peer, are three in number, but are 
much more highly impregnated with sul¬ 
phur, though their temperature is not so 
great. The following is the temperatnro oP 
sulphur springs near Lukkee pass, lower 
Sind; 

Isb Spring at 12 A. M. water 102® F. in 
skado 82® F. 

2nd spring at 12-12 A. M. water 103°’* F, 
in sun 80 ® F. 

3rd Spring at 2 P. M. water 105.® ’* F. in 
sliade 68 F. 

Water boiled at third spring by thermo¬ 
meter, at 212 ^ 75’ and at kurrachea by 
same thermometer at 214®—Difference, 

I ® 25.’ 

Nos. 1 and 2 might almost he called, one 
spring, as they are separated only by a foot 
or two of rock, No. 3, being some little dis¬ 
tance from them at the foot, but the waters 
of all unite and flow through the lower 
range or rather ridge of rocks, and are then 
lost in the sandy bed of what must, during 
the rains, be a mountain torrent, the water 
collected in the pools had an azure hue: 
there is a great deal of sediment con¬ 
tained in it on first issuing from the rooks, 
which is deposited, as it flows along the 
margins of the stream and on the Btones 
at its bottom in a red, yellow and whit^, 
and all three combined gave a orustlike con¬ 
gealed froth. 
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Munni© Kara ifi situated on the right 
bank of the Parbutti (or Parub) river. 
There is a large village here, and high 
mountains covered with snow environ the 
place. There are several hot springs, three 
or four of which boil furiously. The latter 
issue out of rocks near the edge of the river, 
and dense steam rist 38 out of them in consi¬ 
derable volumes, heating the air all round, 
absolutely darkening the path for a few 
yards, and the heat is very distressing. 

All the inhabitants of Munnie Karii cook 
their food in these boiling springs, and 
wood is never used by them for culinary 
purposes. 

Ladalc. —Many hot springs occur in Ladak 
but the best known are those of Kubra, 
Puga, and Chushul, the two first have clear 
water and a temperature of 167 ^ with beds 
of soda below the springs. Those at Puga, 
occur in the bed of a rivulet, where they 
bubble out at temperatures from 80 ^ to 
140®, The hottfest contain chloride of 
soda, and sulphuretted hydrogen in solution 
and those of low temperature chloride, and 
borate of soda. The hot spring of Chushul 
has a temperature of 96 ® without taste or 
smell, but is said to have medicinal proper¬ 
ties. 

A hot spring occurs at Behitsil in the 
Basha valley in Little Tibet, from which 
a deposit of sulphur occurs. Two hot 
springs, sulphureous and chalybeate, also 
occur near the village of Dixchin, in Little 
Tibet. The terppoi’ature of one, visited by 
Mr. Vigne was 164 ® Fahr. One occurs 
twelve miles ea,st of Rajawur, the tempera¬ 
ture about 140®. It is sulphureous and 
deposits sulphur in its course. 

Sind. —The following means of tempera¬ 
ture of the hot springs at Peer Mungul, or 
Munga, or Mungear, were taken in Septem¬ 
ber 1 844j by Major Baker and Lt. Maclagan. 


TeAuperature 

of \st 

Spring. 

Fahrenheit. 




Water. 

Air. 

4th* 

1130 

A. M. 

119* 

89^ 25 

4th 

4*15 

V. M. 

118*25 

86* 

4th 

9*5 

P. M. 

117 

86* 

5th 

6*45 

A. M. 

119- 

78* 

.5th 

9*5 

A M. 

119* 

83‘ 

Temperature 

of 2nd Spring, 

Fahrenheit. 

4 th 

11*45 

A. M. 

127*5 

91* 

4th 

4*55 

P.M. 

126*25 

86*5 

4 til 

9*25 

P* M. 

126*05 

80* 

4 th 

6 51) . 

A. M. 

128*25 

78* 

5th 

9*15 . 

A. M. 

128 

83* 

2® 

25* hotter 

than 

tlio hottest spring of 


Switzerland. Temperature of 3rd, and prin¬ 
cipal spring which is the saint’s shrino, and 
which leods the alligator poiids, 
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4th September 1844, 5-30 P. M;. Tempera¬ 
ture of water, 99 F. Temperature of ait*. 
P. 

The water of these springs, where it first 
issues, has a slightly sulphureous smell and 
taste, but after a short exposure to the air, 
becomes perfectly sweet and pure; it leaves a 
slightly blackish deposit on the pebbles. 
The rocks in tlie vicinity are found in ridges 
in nearly concentric curves. The strata ap¬ 
pear to dip from the centre of the course at 
an angle varying from 50® to 80®. They 
consist of an upper cap of coarse limestone 
overlaying coarse soft sandstone, below 
which the strata is hidden by debris. The 
rocks abound with exuvise of zoophites, 
echini and pec tines, a few casts of small 
spiral and bivalve shells are met with, but 
in no abundance, till nearing the Hub or 
Pub river. Beyond the basin formed by the 
curved ridges, small fossil crabs and other 
fossils similar to the Kurrachoe bed form 
the other formations in Sind. There are 
a few other springs in the neighbourhood of 
I these hot springs, but they are cold and 
chiefly salt. 

The other hot springs of Sind are the 
Liikkee and Gazee Peer ’springs; of the 
latter, Lieutenant Maclagan gave the fol¬ 
lowing account r “ There is a hot spring 
on a considerably elevated plateau upon 
the hill called Bhil, above Gazee Peer, a 
saint’s shrine, a few miles west of Shah 
Hussun, on the Meunchar Lake. H.e could 
not hold his hand in the spring for 
any length of time. The water fills a 
small reservoir under a clump of trees, 
then escapes in a narrow stream which flows 
along to the edge of the plateau, and throws 
itself over the rock in a white cascade.” 
The following is a memorandum of the tem¬ 
perature of the snlphnr springs near the 
village of Lukkeo. Like the springs at Mun- 
gul Peer, they are three in number, but are 
much more liighly irnpreguanted with sul¬ 
phur, though their temperature is not sd^ 
great. ^ 

Temperature of sulphur spriugs near Luk- 
kee pass, lower Sind, 

Ist spring at 12 A. M. water 102® F. air in shad© 
82® F. 

2nd spring at 12-12 A. M. water 103®** F. airiu 
sun 86- Farh. 

3rd spring at 2 P. M. water 105®’* in shade 68 ® F. 

Water boiled at third spring by thermometer, at 
212® 75’ aT:d at Kurracheo by same thermometer at 
214''—Differouco I® 25.* 

Nos. I and 2 might almost be called one 
spring, as they are separated only by a foot 
or two of rock. No*. 3, being some little 
i distance from them, but the waters of a|t 
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' uaiie and flow through the lower range or 
rather ridge of rocks, and are then lost in the 
sandy bed of what must, diiring the rains, 
be a mountain torrent: the water collected 
in the pools, had an azure hue : there is a 
great deal of sediment con tain ed in it on first 
issuing from the rocks, which is deposited, 
as it flows along the margins of the stream 
and on the stones at its bottom, in red, yel¬ 
low and white, and all three combined gave 
a crustlike congealed froth, but ho did not 
know what it contains. On adding a little 
nitrate of silver to about a wine glass full of 
the water, a considerable flaky white deposit 
fell immediately to the bottom, which short¬ 
ly after acquired a violet line, and on expo¬ 
sure to the sun’s rays became almost black ; 
on adding a few crystals of barytes to 
another glassful, the water iu which was 
perfectly clear, it at once became like milk 
and water, but shortly after it settled, a con¬ 
siderable white deposit falling to the bot¬ 
tom of the glass. On adding a little potass 
to anotlier glass of water, a few minute bub¬ 
bles of air or gas escaped from the crystal, 
but eventually the water become slightly 
turbid and on clearing, a slight white depo¬ 
sit was observed or\ the bottom of the glass. 
The high range of rocks in their vicinity 
are a kind of soft limCvStoiie, at least the 
parts exposed to the weather arc soft and 
white, almost like chalk, but seemingly with 
small crystals of sulphur in it. The lower 
range or rather ridge is coarse sandstone, 
capped with, lime; the strata in some parts 
is almost perpendicular, and in others curv¬ 
ed.” There is seen from top, a jumble of 
hills of all sizes, shapes and colours ; the 
lower ones apparently full of beds of gypsum, 
the continuation of them, beyond theLukkee 
pass, was full of that substance. Nasseer 
Khan commenced to work the sulphur here 
but found it a losing speculation owing to 
his not having descended deep enough 
through the blue marl at the bavse of the ridge. 

There is a sulphurous hot spring at Tulsi- 
rara in the centre of Geer, in Kattyawar. 

Ayarpanas (hot water) spring near Ma¬ 
lacca ; its water 115® is said to be useful 
in rheumatism. 

Hot springs, issue from the flats 
near a stream at Chung-leng, 16,170 feet 
above the sea; the temperature 122® to 
130 ® . The hot springs of India are resorted 
to by the people for the cure of lingering 
ailments.— Bene/, As. Soc. Jom\ Nos. cx. civ, 
August 1848. Forbes FLeveM years in Ceijlouy 
vol. ii. p. 49. Bengal As. Soc. Journalj So. 
cx,civ, August 1348. Mrs. Hervei/s Adven- 
ittres of _ a Lady in Tariaryj Vol. I, pp. 94 
and 95. , Journ. As. Soc. of Bevy. v,»vi.p. 465. 
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Battersons Zooloogy, PL II. p. 211; YarrelVa 
History of British Fishes^ Voh I. In P* 
XVI, quoted iu Tennent's Sketches of the 
Nat Hist, of Ceyhiiy p. 69. Davy 8 Travels in 
Ceylon,, p. 42-46. Carter’'s Geological Papers 
on Western India,, p. 21,22. Pottinger’s Travels 
Beloochistan and Sinde^ip. 179. Hooker, Him. 
Jour. Vol. I. p. 28. Tr. of Hind. Vol L 61,. 
See Indus. Jell. 

HOTTENTOTS. See India, p. 310. 

HOTUKl. See Afghan, Nasiri. 

HOUBAKA. A genus of bird.s of tb« 
Order Gra'latores, Tribe Pressirostree, and 
family Otidoe. ' 

.H3UBAHA MACQUEENTT, Gray. 

Otis marmorata, Gray. | 0. Macqueenii, Gray. 
Macqueens Bustard Eng. I Tilaor, Hint), 

Indian Houbara Bus- \ Dugdoor or Affgh. 

tard, „ I Obarra, W. Punjab. • 

Hurriana Florikin, „ | 

This bird is rare in Europe, but occurs in 
N. West India and Afghanistan. It has a > 
beautifully crested head, is 25 to SO inches 
long, and extended is 4 feet. It weighs Sy 
to 3| lbs. It is KupposeS that both the main 
and the female assume the ruff in the breed¬ 
ing season. It is found throughout the 
plains of the Punjab, and upper Sind, where 
it is much liawked with the Charragh fal¬ 
con, the Falco sacer. It also occurs in Delhi, 
in Afghanistat), in Mesopotamia, iu Europe 
and England. It occasionally baffles the 
hawk by ejecting on it a horribly stinking 
fluid which besincHrs and soils the hawk’s 
plumage.— Horsfield and Moore, 

PIOUBARA UNDUE AT A, occurs in N, 
Africa and Arabia and visits Spain. 

HOUEN ^rSANG, visited the kingdoms of 
Fa-la-pi (Ballabhi) Su-la-cha (Surashtra.) 
His itinerary is, however, very confused# 
See Hiwnn Tsang. 

HOULUGU, grandson of Chengiz Khan, 
on the 22nd ot January 1258, appeared 
with his army before Baghdad. On the first 
of February, he took the city of Baghdad 
by storm, and put an end to the power 
of the caliphs, lie had made Mostas^ 
sim believe that he was willing to givo^ his 
daughter in marriage to the Caliph’s son. 
But when the principal people were thus all 
got together, the Tartars set on them, and 
put them all to death. Baghdad, the city of 
science, learning, and pleasure, was given up 
to pillage and slaughter, and more than 
800,000 persons were mercilessly destroyed. 
Sanut declares that Houlugu killed the 
caliph by pouring molten gold down his 
thi’oat. Whilst the Mongol were covering 
Poland with blood and ruins, Houlugu, in 
the East, was completing the conquest of 
Syria. After the capture of Baghdad he 
entered Mesopotatnia, seized on Merdin and 
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QlMittn, passed the Euphrates, and made 
Himself master of Aleppo aud Damascus. 
The Tartar general had sent orders to Nassir, 
the sultan of Aleppo, to submit at once, 
and come in person to meet him. All his 
eloquence made small impression on the 
Tartar Houloogoo,who immediately advanced 
his army, and laid siege to Aleppo. Twenty 
catapults played for five days against tlie 
town, and it was taken by assault on the 
Idth of January 1260. An incredible 
amount of treasure was found in it, and the 
carnage was aiull more horrible than at Bagh¬ 
dad. The streets were cljoked up with 
corpses, and it is stated that 100,000 women 
and children were taken and sold for slaves 
in Little Armenia, or in the territories of 
Europeans.— Hue's Chrlstiaiiity^ Vol. I. p. 
268. 

HOUR. A ghuree contains 24 minutes, 
and 60 ghuree make up the 24 hours. 

HOUR!, in mahomedan belief a woman 
in paradise. It is translated in Sale’s Koran 
Chapter LV," beauteous damsels having tine 
black eyes. ' 

HOURl GUNGE. See Khiva ; Khanat. 

HOUSES. In the granitic country of 
Telingana, the houses are usually of adhesive 
earth or clay of a square or rectangular form, 
smeared oOeu with red earth, and picked 
out with perpendicular bands of slaked lime, 
with a pyramidal roof of palmyra leaves or 
grass. Houses in the Carnatic are of mud walls 
with roofs thatched with grass or palm leaves. 
Houses on the banks of the Kistna near its 
debouchure have circular walls of adhesive 
earth. 

Houses of the Mahratta country arc flat 
roofed, built of mud, and roof covered with 
mud. The houses are huddled close together 
and enclosed in a gharri or fort. 

Houses in Telingana are detached from 
each other, outside the Gharri. 

In Arab and mahomedan countries of Per¬ 
sia and India, houses have a common court 
yard, with numerous rooms leading from 
theiQ. 

The houses of Africa and upper Egypt, 
are circular and conical with only one open¬ 
ing for a door way. 

The Yezdy, a Kurd family, settled near 
Aleppo, build a stone wall, and erect over 
it a goat hair roof. 

Houses with a flat roof^ have a parapet 
(Deut. xxii. 8.) to prevent any one falling 
into the street. 

Persia. The cottages of thePersian villagers 
and peasantry arp buildings of inud, or rough 
stones cemented with mnd, and mostly con¬ 
sist of two rooms. The walls, which are 
usually about seven feet high, are very thick, 
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and full of niches and recesses, which serve 
as cup-boards for depositing all manner of 
miscellaneous articles. The roofs of the lar* 
ger Persian houses are flat; and many have 
tall bad-gir or wind towers rising high above. 
The bad-gir is a large square tower, covered 
on the top, but opening below into the apart¬ 
ment above which it is erected. The four 
sides are laid open in long perpendicular 
apertures like narrow windows ; and within 
these aie partitions or ^jralls, intersecting 
each other, so as to form four channels in 
the tower. By this contrivance,from what¬ 
ever quarter the wind blows, it is caught in 
the tower and conveyed into the room below, 
so that a constant current of air is kept up, 
except when it happens to be a dead calm. 

Houses in lower Bengal are of wattle walls, 
with mud daub. 

In Tibet the peasant’s house much resem¬ 
bles a brick kiln in shape and size. It is 
built of rough stones without cement and 
has two or three small apertures for venti¬ 
lation. The roof is flat. 

Houses in Burnlah are raised on piles, some 
on the river side, are built over the river 
on piles several feet high with wooden, or 
bamboo matting walls. The whole frontage 
oil the lef t baukof the Moulmein river is built 
over, as also in Mergei. 

The arrangement of many of the oriental 
houses satisfactorily explains the circumstan¬ 
ces of the letfing down of the paralytic intotho 
presence of Our Lord, in order that he might 
heal him. (Mark ii. 4; Jmke v. 19). The 
paralytic was carried by some, of his neigh¬ 
bours to the top of the house, either by forc¬ 
ing their way through the crowd by the 
gateway and passages up the stairs, or else 
by conveying him over some of the neigh¬ 
bouring terraces; and there, after they had 
drawn away the awning, “ they let him 
down along the side of the roof, through tlie 
opening or irnpluvium, into the midst of the 
court before Jesus.” 

Acts X. 9. tells us that Peter went upon the 
housetop to pray.’ All the flat roofed houses 
of India, would admit of this, but some of the 
rich hindooB have a room on the top of the 
house, in which they perform worship daily. 

Matthew X. 13, 14. says ‘ And when ye come 
into an house, salute it. And whosoever shall 
not receive you, &c.’ It is the custom amongst 
hindoos of a stranger to go to a house, and, 
as he enters it to say, ‘ Sir, I am a guest with 
you to-night,’ If the person cannot receive 
him, he apologizes to the stranger. 

2 Samuel xi. 2. says ‘ And it came to pass 
in an evening-tide, that David arose from off 
his bed, and walked upon the roof of the 
king’s house.’ It is common in India, with 
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HOYA PENDUIiA. 

tnahomedans aad bindooa, to sleep iti the 
at’t^nioon. The roofs of bouses are flat; and 
it is a pleasing recreation in an evening to 
walk on the flat roofs .—Hornes “ Oritical 
study of the Scriptures^* Vol. 1. p. 385, Dr. 
Slum*8 Travels., Vol. I. pp. 374-376, and 
Hartlei/s Researches in Greece, Vol. II. p. 
240.— Eohinson*8 Travels^ Vol. II. p. 351. 
Ward*s Hindoos. 

HOUS-KHASS, a village, four or five 
miles from the Kootub minar, where the 
good Firoz lies buried.— Tr. of Hind., Vol. 
II, p. 241. 

HOUT KASSIF. Dut. Cassia lignea. 

HOVELL,THlJRLOW. The Hon. T. J. 
author of the Company and the Crown.*’ 

HOVA. The tombs of the Hova race of 
Madagascar, consist of stone vaults made 
of immense slabs of stones, fiat inside, 
forming a subterranean groth). They also 
erect stone pillars similar to Menhir. The 
supposed aliorigines of Madagascar were the 
Vasimba, whose tombs are small tumuli or 
cairns, surmounted by an upright sfone 
pillar. 

HOVENIA DULCIS, has, like the ca¬ 
shew nut, a .succulent peduncle, and is much 
esteemed as a I'ruit in China. 

HOVI. Dut. Hay. 

HOWA. Akab. Hind. Pers. Atmosphe¬ 
ric air. Ab-o-Hovva. Pkrs. Climate. 

HOWA, Ar. Eve, the mother of the hu¬ 
man race 

HOWA. Hind. Solanum gracilipes. 

HOWDAH, a seat, pad, or open litter, 
fixed on the back of an elephant, on which 
people ride> 

HOWEISH. See Khalis. 

HOWRAH, Seenagunge, Syndurah and 
Beejai, rivers and iiuddies in Coniillah. 

HOYA. See Kyan. 

HOYA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Asclepiacece. The species occurring in 
Southern Asia, are,—Hoya carnosa, fusca 
hinceolata, linearis, ovalifolia, pallida, pHi*a- 
sittica, pottsii, pauciflora, pendula and viri- 
diflora. Several of the species, under the 
name of wax plants, are cultivated on. ac¬ 
count of their elegant flowers. H. imperia- 
lis Lindt, of Borneo, the imperial wax flow¬ 
er plant is highly beautiful, its large and 
rich purple flowers being relieved by the 
white, ivory-like centre, it is epiphytal. H, 
carnosa, R. Br, the Flesh colored wax plant, 
is a native of China.— Voigt. Wight. Eng. 
Gyc. Low's Sarawak, p. G7. 

HOYA PENDULA ,—Wight and Arnott. 

Aaolepias pendala. Koxo. I Hova revoluta, Wight. 
AsolepiasrheedikW. A A. | Nasjera pat^a, Halsal. 

* This plant grows in the Circar moun¬ 
tains, Malabar and Neilgherry hills and is 


H’TEN-ROO. 

used in medicine. Its flowers, are middle 
sized white and fragrant.— Voigt. 

PTOYA PLANIFLOBA. Wall. Syn. of 
Tylophora asthmatica. W. and A. 

HOYA REVOLUTA. Wight. Syn. of 
Hoya pendula.— W. and A.. . 

HOYA VIRI DIFLORA, B. B. Green 
flowered Hoya the Asclepias viridiflora of 
Roxh. A native of Coromandel, Sylhet and the 
Neilgherry hills. The root and tender stalks 
produce nausea and promote expectoration. 
The leaves peeled and dipped in oil are used 
by the natives of India as a discntient in 
the early stages of boils and in the more ad¬ 
vanced stages to promote suppuration. See 
Vegetables of Southern India, 

HOY SHUN. Chin. Biche de Mar. 

H’PA-LAN. Burm. Bauhinia racemosa. 
— Lam. 

H’S,^ LEE. Burm. Daphne, sp. 

H’SAI-’PHAN-BAYAH. Burm. Gloxium 
bifarium, Gelonium bifarium. 

H’SA-NWEN. Burm. Curouraa longa.— 
Roxh. 

H’SAT LAY KHYOUNG. Burm. Com- 
melyna coospitosa. 

H’SAY-DAN. Burm. also H’say-dan 
shwaywa. Burm. Yellow suipburet of arse¬ 
nic. 

H’SEIK-KYEE. Burm. Sapindns rubi- 
ginosns. 

H’SEN Burm. Elephant. 

H’SENYOUK. Burm. Garnga, 5p. 

H’SOKE GYEE. !Burm. Agyreia cocci- 
nea. 

H’SOO. Burm, Cartliamus finctorius. 

Linn. Roxb. 

irSOO-KYAN-BO. Burm. Ccesalpinia 
sepiaria, Roxh. 

H’SOO KOUK. Burm. CeDsalpiniapani- 
culata. 

irSOUK. Burm. Eloeodeudron integri- 
folia McOlell. 

H’TAH’MEN. Burm. Agvreia. 

HTA-H’MEN H’SOKE GYEE. Bubm. 
.Agyreia coccinea. 

H’TEE. Burm. This is the umbrella^ or 
canopy of gilt iron filagree, which crowns 
every pagoda in Burmah. Now-a-day, ge- 
j nerally, a bottle is put on the H’tee, and a 
similar practice is said to be pursued in 
Ceylon, originating as it is surmised from 
the knowledge that glass is a non- conductor. 
— Yule's Embassy. 

H’TEIN. Burm. Naiiclea parvifolia, Roxh, 

H’TEIN-GA-LAH. Burm, Nauclea ellip- 
tica, Dalzell. 

H’TEIN-THAY. BuRm. Nauclea ??JS®6- 

cies. 

H’TEN-ROO. Burm. Casuarina 
cata, Roxb. 
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HUDDEES. 

H’TOUK-GYAN. BuitM. Torminalia ma- 
Crocarpjt.— Brandis, 

H’TOUK SHA. Burm. Vitex arborea. 
•^Roxb, V. lencjoxylou.— Roxb. 

H’TOUNG HTYU. Burm. Calcis car¬ 
bon as. 

H*TW*A-NIE. Burm. Erlolaeua cando- 
Jii,“— Wall. 

HUB, (qa. Pab.) a river wliiob falls into 
the sea at Cape Mouze. Hot springs occur 
. in the neighbourhood. A district. ou the 
river, called Chuha is occupied by a people 
of that name, who are said to be of Sunirah 
or Brahui origin. 

HUBER. HrND. Jnuiperus communis. 

HUB-OOL-MOOSHK Aii. j 

Muak.okro, Eng. j Kali ducstooroi!,* BENtf. { 
Muahkciaiia, ’ Hind, j i 

These are the seeds of Abelmoschus mos- I 
chatus. The plant abounds in mucilage, ! 
which is employed in the West Indies and 
in North Western India in the process of 
clarifying sugar. Its seeds are scented as if 
with musk, hence their name, and are em¬ 
ployed ill India as a cordial medicine and in | 
Arabia are added to coffee. I 

HUB-UL-BAN. Ar. Seeds of Moringa | 
pterygngperma, j 

HUBUK-UL-BUKIR Au. Anthernis I 
nobilifl.— Ijinn. 

HUB-UL-GHAR. Ar. Lauras nobilis. 

HUBUL-UL-HUBEIi. Arab. Juniper 
berries. ' i 

, HUB-UL-MASHK. Au. Abelmoschus I 
moschatus, Mwihclt.. 

HtlB-UL-NIL. Arab. Pharbitis ca;ru- 

HUB-US-SOUDAN. Ar. Cassia absu.s. 

HUB-US-SUFPUHGUL. Arab. Quince 

seed. 


HUJAM. 

the Huddees-i-Qudsi, or the holy ssyings, 
which they believe the angel Gabriel 
brouirht from heaven. 

HUGEL, Baron Charles, author of Vi¬ 
sit Ixj the Himalaya mountains, and the val¬ 
ley of Cashmere. The ‘ Pische aus Casche- 
mir ' were described by M. M. von Hugel 
and von Heckel. Baron Hugef met other 
j two travel lei's in Cashmere, and they agreed 
j to carve the Ibllowing inscription on a black 
I marble tablet and set it up in the little build- 
j iiig on the Char Chunar island Three 
I travellers in Kashmir on the 18th Novem¬ 
ber 1835, the Baron Ch. Hugel, from Jamn : 
Til. G. Vigne, from Iskardii: and Dr. John 
Henderson, from Ladak, have caused the 
names of all the ti*avellers who have preced¬ 
ed them in Ka.shmir to be engraven on this 
stone. Bernier, 16d3, Porster, 1786, Moor- 
croft, Guthrie, and Trebeck, 1823, Victor 
Jacquemont, 1831, Joseph Wolff, 1832. 
Two only of these, the first and the last, 
ever returned to their native country.” 
i Jn the list tl»ey did not include catholic 
missionaries; Porster did, strictly speaking, 
return home, Vnit ho came out again and 
died at Madras. When Chunar island was vi¬ 
sited by Dr. Adams, in 185‘t, the tablet 
had been removed .—Baron HngeVs TraHjels in. 
Kashmir and the Punjab^ pp. 144 and 145. 
7>r. BnisVs Caialoyae. Adams' Naturalist in 
India. 

HUGH LINDSAY was tbe first steamer 
that conveyed an overland mail from Bombay 
to Suez, also the first steamer that ent ered the 
Persian Gulf and was of teak-wood, built in 
Bornba 3 ^ She was lost coming out of the 
roads of Bassidore, a port on the island of 
Kislim, in tlie Persian Gulf. 

HUGONIA MYSTAX. Linn. W. III. 


HUBLA, a weight for pearls and dia¬ 
monds used in Sciiide ; about two grains 
troyinimomrs Diet. 

HUC AND GABET. Two missionaries, 
who by a route, hitherto quite unexplored 
by any European, passed among the moun¬ 
tains north of Bootan and Ava, and so made 
their way due east to the plains of ‘the 
Central Flowery Land.* ' M. Hue wrote an 
account of his travels.— Prinsep's Tibet, Tav 
iary and Mongolia^ pp. 32 and 33. 
HUDANG. Maaay. Shrimp. 

HUDDI. Guz. Hind. Bone. 

HUE or Pue. Cuin. a secret society, 
HUDDBEAROO. Hind, a kind of ring 
used at mahoinedan marriages- 

HUD DEES. Arab, a saying, but gener- 
ftliy«applied to the sayings which tradition i 
attributed to Mahomed. These are di¬ 
vided into two classes, the Huddees-i-Naba- 
vri, or the sayings of the prophet; the other j 


Mod*;ra kauiii, Malkal. j Agur, Tam. 

A shrub growing in Southern India, in 
Malabar, the Coromandel Coast and Ceylon 
witli large blossoms of golden yellow colour. 
* It is employed iu native modioine.— Dr. W, 
; III. Voigt 101. 

HUGUIN. See Camel us dromedaries. 

HUIAN THSANG. See Inscriptions p. 
376. Hi wen Thsaug, Houen Tlisang. 

HUIDEN. Dut. Hides. 

HUIER. Beng. Cocculus villosus. 

HUILE. PR.Oil; Huile-de-Girofle. Clo^e 

oil. Huile-de-Olives. Olive oil. Hi?ile-de- 
Palme, also Huile-de Senegal, Palm oil. 
,lluile-da-ricin. Castor oil. 

HUITRE. Fk. Oyster. 

HUJ. Ar. Hind. A pilgrimage. 

HUJAM. Hind. A barbeh, 

India it is usual for the villagl^ Huj^ui, or 
barber, particularly the mahomedau ones, 
to have some knowledge of' medicine; they 
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HULDBB, 

are expert also at setting broken limbs; and 
their wives usually act as midwives .—MaU 
colm*$ Central India. Vol. II. p. 206. 

HUJOOLOHA, Hind, an epithalmium. 

HCJJRA. Fr. a chamber, in Afgha- 
niston, a house set apart for the accommo¬ 
dation of travellers, aud where, in the even¬ 
ing, the old and the young assemble, to con¬ 
verse and smoke the chillam.— Masson's 
Jomneys Vol. 1. p.tl9. 

HUJR-OOL-USWAD, the black stone at 
Mecca. See Hajr. 

HUKEEM, a physician, a mohurrum fa- 
qeer. 

HUKKA, a pipe used in India, in which 
smoke is made to pass through water. 

HUKKAH BARDAR, a pipe bearer. See 
Hookah. 

HUKMANDAZ. Hind. Carpesium ra- 
cemosum. 

HUKMCHIL. Hiki). A dark colored 
gum obtained from the date palm. 

HU-KONG. See India p. 346. 

HULA. Hind. Rumex acutus. 

HULAETA. Hind, in Hindustan, the first 
ploughing of the season, which is generally 
preceded by the taking of omens, and other 
superstitious ceremonies. The note of the Koel 
bird, amongst other auguries, is considered 
very fkvorable, and its utterance is of such 
authority as to enable the cultivator to dis¬ 
pense with a formal application to a brahmin. 
liJlL S'up]). Gloss. 

HULAKOO, The Mogul conqueror of 
Persia and grandson of Jengez khan. Miy- 
na7i's Travels, p. 78. See Hooloogoo ; Khalif. 

HULAL-KHOR, scavengers, persons to 
whom all sorts of food are considered lawful. 

IIULAM HIK-GAHA, Singh. Chick- 
rassia tabularis. Ad. Juss. 

HULANHIK, Singh. Melia, 

HULAN-MARA, Singh. Albizzia stipu- 
lata, Boiv. 

HULARI, A mountainous district near 
Shiraz, with fine vineyards, from which the 
choicest Persian wine is prepared, both red 
aud white. This wine has much body, and 
resembled the strong Cape wines, and is fit 
to be exported. 

HULAS, Hind. Snuff. 

HULAS KASHMIRI, Hind. Rhododen¬ 
dron campanulatum. 

HULAS A, Hind, Rhus vernicifera. 

HULASHING, Hind. Rhus buckiamela, 
R. succedanea, also R. semialata. 

HULDA, Mar. Chloroxylon swietenia. 

HULDAH, Duf. Myrobalan : Terminalia 
ch^bula.— 

HtILDBE, Bbng. Duk. Hind. Turmeric, 
Ga:|:cuma longa ILoxh. The huldee takes 
an important place in many of the*customs 


HUlfATUN. 

of the people of India. Huldee Mebndi is 
a mahomedan ceremonial, as alsp are Huldee 
or Munja baithna, Huldee chor and 
Huldee saoo. The Hindoo races use it 
largely for smearing their bodies and dye 
with it portions of their new clothes to avert 
the evil eye. It is sown in beds like ginger, and 
when ripe, in twelve months, is taken up and 
dried. It is extensively cultivated in most 
parts of India, and sells, green, from eight 
to eighteen seers the rupee. 

HULDI, Bbng. Ovate gardneria, Gard- 
neria ovata. 

HULDI-ALGOSA-LUTA, Beng. Bent 
back dodder, Cuscuta refiexa. 

HULDI-BUSUNT, Beng Liudenbergia 
ruderalis. 

HULDI-LUNKA-MURICH, Beng. also 
Huldi-Murich, Capsicum frutescens. 

HULDI-MOORGA, Beng. Celosia aurea. 

HULHUL, Hind. Kasum. Cleome viscosa. 
C. pentaphylla. Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

HULI, See Hooly, Kali, Krishna. 

HULIM, Beng. also Chunser, Guz. Hind. 
Cre.ss. 

HULI SHENA, Can. Tamarindus indica, 
Linn. 

HULKUSHA, Beng. Leucas liniifolia. 

HULLAH, Hind, or Neembolee, a neck 
ornament worn by raahomedans 

HULLAH Hind, also Hurla, Huldah or 
Zungeehur, Terminalia chebula, Willd. Che- 
bulic myrobolan. 

HULLIHAL, a town in Mysore. 

HULLUD HULDI, also Daru Hullud, 
Mar. an inferior kind of turmeric. 

HULL AND A, Hind. Phaseolus rostratus. 
’-Wall. 

HULSEB, Beng. .^giceras fragrans. 
Kon. M. majus Goert. 

HU LUG, Rhus semialata, R. buckiamela. 

HULUKOO, the Mogul conqueror of Per¬ 
sia, grandson of Cheng^iz Khan.— Porter's 
Trav. Vol. 1. p. 288. See Hooloogoo* 

HULUKAN, See Khajah. 

HULWAI, Hind, a confectioner. In the 
Lower Doab the term “halwai’* has become 
an appellation of a caste, or tribe. 

HUM, Mar. Guatteria cerasoide.s. 

HUM, Hind, Fraxinus floribunda. Wall. 

HUMATU, Maleal. Datura alba.— 
Rumph. 

HUMAYUN, son of tho emperor Baber, 
an emperor of Hindustan who reigned twice, 
viz., from A. D. 1530 to 1543, when he was 
driven out by Sher-Khan and endured great 
distress in crossing the Sind desert, 
to Amerkot. At Amerkot, the empress' 
Hamidah Banu, gave birth to tbeir 
Akbarj and leaving his wife and son 
Humayun marched against Bikker. 
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irUMPEY. HUMULUS LUPULUS. 

recovered hiV kingdotns in A. D. 1555, bnt ginning of the 16th centnry they granted 
died the following year and was buried at to the B. I. C. the tract around Madras, en- 
Delhi: a white marble dome covering his graved on a gold plate, which was lost in 
tomb forms a conspicuous object for miles 1746 when Madras was captured by the 
around. The mausoleum was erected by French, under Labourdonnais. Towards 
Hamida Banu, at tlie cost of fifteen lacs of the fifteenth century, it had become the 
rupees, in sixteen years from 1554 to 1570. capital of a great hindu power which ruled 
The enclosed area forms a scjuare of 300 over the hindu chiefs to the south of the 
yards, laid out in beautiful sjnmbberies and territories of the Adil Shahi, Nizam Shahi 
fragrant flower beds. and Kntub Shahi kings of the Dekhan. In 

In a corner room tow^afds the left, lies the middle of the 16th century, these three 
Hamida l^anu, who spent the years of her mahomedan kings, fearing the growing 
long widowhood in' those pious acts and power of Ramarajah, the sovereign, ofBijia- 
charities which turned to her the surname nuggur, made war against him, Rama 
of Hadju BegUin, by which she is popularly was then in his 70th year. He met the con- 
remembered.—7V. of Hmd, Vol. II. p. 250. federates at Talicottah on the 25th January 
Hind. Polygonum sp. 1565 with a great army of 70,000 horse, 

HUMBETHER. Guz. Hind. Myrobalan. 90,000 foot, 2,000 elephants and 1,000 pieces 
HIJMBU. Hind. Myricaria Gcrmanica, of cannon, but he was defeated with a loss of 
also M. elegans. 100,000 men, and was taken prisoner. The 

HUMBULEE. One of the four principal authors Khafi Khan and Shahab-ud-din, 
sects of the mahomedans. state that the elephant on which he was 

HUME, Allen Octavius, c. B., a Civil mounted ran away with him into the confe- 
servant of the Bengal Presidency. While ma- derate’s camp. He was beheaded at Kala 
gistrate of Etawah, by force of will and mild Chabutra in the Raichore doab, and his head 
obstinacy of purpose, he overcame much re- remained for 200 years at Bejapore as-a 
sistance from the natives, and for years con- trophy. Vijianuggur sank into an insigni- 
tinued toiling at schools and Christianity and ficant place, and is now known as the ruins 
all that elevates the human heart. Ho was of Humpey. The rajah’s brother, how- 
an instance how much can be done in India ever, took refuge in Penicondab, and sub- 
by the influence of one man. It is in India sequently at Chandargiri, whence the Eng- 
whero such influence attains its highest sway, lisli merchants obtained the grant of the 
A place more desert looking and hopeless of ground on which Madras was built. The 
growth for any European seed could hardly descendant of Rama rajah is the Rajah of 
be selected, yet this one pale Englishman, of Anagoondee, whose title is Sree Mudrajadhee 
slender frame and ascetic habits, developed Raja, Raja Paramaswara, Sree Veerapra- 
upon that fiery soil a caste of natives unsur- tapa, Sree Veera Teroomala, Sree Veeraven- 
passed in firm allegiance and educational dis- kata Ramarawya, Dava Maharawya Sumstan 
tinction.— T. J. Kovell-Tliurlowy The Com- Vedaya Nagarum.— Wh, H, J., p. 469. See 
po.ny and ihe Crown, pp. 89—90. Humpee. 

HUMEA ELEGANS. A native of New HUMULUS LUPULUS, Limi, the hop, 
South Wales, grows to the height of five or has been extensively distributed in the Hi- 
six feet, colour of the flower red, and well malayas. At 2,500, iu the Dehra Dhoon, it 
adapted for borders; it requires a good soil, grows well: and at an altitude of 6,000 feet 
Eiddell. in the Government gardens MisSoori, but, in 

. HUMMATU. Maleal. Thorn apple, Da- those regions, the best limit appears to be 
tura alba. 4,000 or 4,500. A small sample groWn in 

HUMP RY . A ruined town in the Bollary tho Kangra valley was pronounced equal to 
district, known at one time as Bijanagar, also tho finest Kent hops, but, more recently, the 
written Vijayanuggur, and Vijianagar, pro- accounts have been less favorable. Lowther 
perly,Vidianuggur or the town of learning. It state.s that he had heard of the hop plant 
was founded in the reign of Mahomed Togh- being seen iu Kashmir (as others have 
lak, according to one account, by two fugi- done elsewhere in the Himalaya) but it is 
tives from Telingana, but according to Prin- nowhere indigenous. In 1851 he proposed 
sep, in 1338, by Bilal Deo, of Karnata, who its introduction in Kashmir. It has been 
resisted Mahomed Toghlak and founded successfully cultivated in Dehra Doon for 
Vijianug^ur. In 1347, Krishna Rai, ruled many years, so far as mere growth iscon- 
there: in 1425, Deva Rai: in 1478, Siva cerned; but heavy rain at the flowering period 
Vijayanuggur was the seat of the last prevents the flower from reaching perfection 
great hindu empire in India. The sovereigns as to quantity and quality of the powder^ cm 
claimed to be of the Yadu race. In tho be- which its value depends, and the results have, 
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HUN. 

on the whole, been un^isfactory.^ — JDr. J. 
Sieivari Ptmjah Plants^ p. 217. See Hops. 

HUMUZ. An. Cicer arietinum. Linn. 

HUN. Hind. A gold coin of the South 
of India of about 50 grains weight. 

HUN. The Tartars are in European his¬ 
tory styled Hun and were known in ancient 
times under the general denomination of 
Scythians. They consist of numerous tribes," 
who wander about the plains of Central Asia 
and live partly by hunting and partly by 
plunder. The Huns, who afterwards appear¬ 
ed in the west, dated their empire from one 
of the princes of the Heea dynasty. Their 
country was of great extent, situated on the 
west of Shen-se, of which they possessed the 
western parts, and their posterity still in¬ 
habit a part of that territory, the present 
Ele or Hi. They belonged to that extensive 
tribe which the ancients comprised under 
the name of Scythians. The country they in¬ 
habited was so barren as to render agricul¬ 
ture little available to the maintenance of 
life. Their indolent, pastoral habits had for 
them greater attractions than the constant 
toil of the Chinese peasant. Hunting is 
their chief amusement, and next to their 
herds, their principal means of subsistence. 
Without the arts of civilized life, they are 
cruel and blood-thirsty, desirous of conquest, 
and insatiable in rapine. Even the eastern 
provinces of the Grecian colonies were often 
molested by the savages who dwelt in the 
plains beyond the Oxus and Jaxartes. The 
famous valour of the Persian heroes, Rustam 
andAsfendiar, was signalized in the defence of 
their country against the Afrasiabs of the 
North ; and the invincible spirit of the same 
barbarians resisted the victorious arms of 
Cyrus and Alexander,' The Huns were not 
. the least amongst those numerous hordes. 
Their rulers, naraecf Tar.jou, gradually be¬ 
came the conquerors and the sovereigns of a 
formidable empire. Their victorious arms 
were only bounded by the Eastern Ocean ; 
the thinly-inhabited territories along the 
banks of the Amoor acknowledged their 
sway: they conquered countries near the 
Irti^ and Imaus; nothing could stop them 
but the ice-fields of the Arctic seas. Their 
principal strength was in their innumerable 
cavalry, which appears to have been very 
skilful in the use of the bow. Their march 
was neither checked by mountains nor tor¬ 
rents; they swam over the deepest rivers, and 
Burprised with rapid impetuosity the camps 
, of their enemies. Against such hordes ho 
military tactics, no fortifications, proved of 
any BT^il. They carried all before them with 
irreeiBtible power, and never waited until a 
numerous army could be assembled to over 
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whelm thorn. Hardy to an extreme, they 
could support fatigue and hunger; and 
never lost view of the object of all iheir ex¬ 
cursions—plunder. 

It was to check the inroads of these war¬ 
like pastoral tribes, that the Great fWall of 
China was built. The generals of the emperor 
Che-hwang-to having subdued the peo¬ 
ple in the south, nothing more remained to 
be done than to subdue these Tartars, or, 
at least, to put a stop to their inroads. 
Some of tlie northern states had eventually 
built a wall, to keep these unbidden guests* 
out of their territories. Che-hwang-te there¬ 
fore resolved to erect the great wall, which 
commences at Lin-teeaou, in the western part 
of Shen-se,and terminates in the mountains of 
Leaou-tung, in the sea, a distance of more 
than fifteen hundred miles. It runs over 
hills and rivers, through valleys and plains, 

I and is perhaps the most- stupendous work 
i ever produced by human labour. He lined 
it with fortresses, erected towers and battle¬ 
ments, and built it so broad that six horse¬ 
men might ride abreast upon it. To lay 
the foundation in the sea, several vessels, 
loaded with ballast, were sunk, and upon 
this the wall was erected. Every third man in 
til© empire was required to work on it, un¬ 
der the direction of Mung-tcen, 240 B. C. 
Some of the Huns having acknowledged the 
supremacy of China, committed only occa¬ 
sional depredations ; while others were fight¬ 
ing against their neighbours, and jtherefore 
wanted leisure to turn their arms against 
China. They finally resolved to turn 
their whole strength towards the west; 
they therefore directed their march towards 
the Wolga and Oxus, settled in the steppes 
east of the Caspian sea, where they were 
frequently involved in hostilities with Per¬ 
sia, but growing at length mof’e civilized, 
they became acquainted with the comforts 
of a settled life. 

One division of their hordes directed 
their march towards the north-west, and 
crossed the Imaus. Inured to the dreadful 
cold of Siberia, they lost nothing of their 
natural ferocity; hut, unable to withstand 
the reiterated attacks of the Seen-pe (who 
with the Woo-Hisan form tho Eastern Tar¬ 
tars) their implacable enemies, and of other 
tribes, they emigrated farther to the west. 
But the country ‘had already been taken 
possession of by the Alani, a tribe equally 
fierce and bravo with the Huns; but whose 
love of freedom was still greater, since they 
did not suffer slavery amongst them, Being 
descended from the Germanic and Sarmatiaij 
tribes, war ‘ was their principal occupation. 
A naked scimetar stuck in the ground was 
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ihi sole object of their worship, the scalps of 
iheir enemies formed the trappings of their 
, horses, they treated with contempt the warrior 
who patiently awaited a natural lingering 
death. Unwearied in war, and considering all 
nations*as their enemies, they had spread 
terror and desolation over all the regions of 
the Caspian sea, but encountered on the 
Tanais, their masters, the Huns. Their king 
was slain, their nation dispersed, and the re¬ 
mainder of this once large nation found an 
asylum in the inaccessible mountains of tbe 
Caucasus. Tbe torrent of this immense 
swarm of barbarians, increased by the fugi¬ 
tive Alani, rushed further towards the west 
with irresistible force. There the Huns A. D. 
372, met the well disciplined Ostrogoths, 
who shuddered at their approach. These 
semi-barbarians viewed the Huns as the off¬ 
spring of witches and demons, who had just 
emergeil from the boundless deserts of Asia, 
in order to inundate and destroy the world. 

Hiatiila or tbe white Huns, was a tribe of 
Tartars who issued from the plains near the 
north wall of China, made themselves mas¬ 
ters of the country of Transoxania and anti¬ 
cipated the iiTuption of those Turkish tribes, 
who some years afterwards expelled the Hia- 
tilla from the lands that they had taken 
ftom the Sac® or Scythians. There is every 
ground to conclude, that it was an army of 
the Hiatiila that invaded Persia in the reign 
of Bahram-Gor : andthat it was to one of 
their kings that Piroz fled. 

Hi is a valley and town in Central Asia,from 
which Lassen supposes the Szu Tartars were 
expelled by tbe Yue-tchi or White Huns, B. 
0. 150. The Szu Tartars he supposed to be 
tbe Sac® and the Yue-tchi to be the Tocba- 
ri. After occupying Tabia or Sogdiana for 
a time, they are stated by the Chinese to 
have been driven thence, also, by the Yenger, 
some years afterwards, and to have estab-1 
liahed themselves in Kipen, in which name | 
Lassen recognises the Kophen valley in the 
Kohistan. The great Kirghis horde is ad¬ 
jacent to Hi and Tarbagatai. It is under the 
dominion of China and exchanges large 
quantities of cattle on the frontier for silk 
gooda.^Ouklqf*s Chinese History Vol. I, p, 
fiom 220 to 262, Malcolm^s History of Persia 
rol, I. p. 126. See Kabul p/434. Kirghis. 

HUN or Hoon, amongst the Scythic 
tribes who have secured 'for themselves a 
niche with the thirty-six races of India, is 
the Hun... At what period this race so well 
known by It^ ravages and settlement in Eu¬ 
rope, invaded India, we know not. D’Anville, 
quoting Cosmos, the traveller, .informs us, 
tW the white Hun occupied the north of 
India; and it ia moat prolmble a cdlony of 
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these found their way into Saurashtrft and 
Mewar. It is on the eastern bafikpf the Churn- 
bul, at the ancient Barolli, that tradition as¬ 
signs a residence to the Hoon; and one of the 
celebrated temples at that place, called the 
Sengar Cbaori, is the marriage hall of the 
Hun prince, who is also declared to have been 
possessed of a lordship on the opposite bank, 
occupying the site of the present town of 
Bhynsror. In the twelfth century, the Hnn 
must have possessed consequence, to cccuOy 
the place he holds in the chronicle of toe 
princes of Guzerat. The race is ncrt extinct. 
One of the bards pointed out to Colonel Tod 
the residence of some in a village on the 
estuary of the Myhie, though degraded and 
mixed with other classes. There are two 
tribes in the Himalaya who have preserved 
this designation. The one in Gnari Khor- 
sum, who call themselves Hunia *, the other 
being the Limbu in Nepal and Sikkim, a 
large division of whom are called Hung.-— 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol I, p. 109, 110. See 
Hun-des. 

HUNDA, near Attock, on the Indus, a 
marble slab obtained here, has an inscrip¬ 
tion in Sanscrit mixed with Hindi, of 
date the seventh or eighth century, probably, 
or later. It is in the Deva Nagari and 
mentions Deva, the husband of l^arbati. The 
flesh-eating Turushca (Turks) are men¬ 
tioned.— Reny. As. Soc. Vol. VI., p. 879. 

HUNDA PALE, a Malabar and Canara 
tree, which grows to about 18 inches in 
diameter, and 20 feet high. It is not of 
much use except for its fruit whicli is eaten 
by tbe native.s and by wild animals. 

Forests. Malabar and Canara. 

HUN-DES, is tbe snow tract of tbe fur¬ 
ther Himalaya. The Hunnia all drink 
tea and travel great distances living on it ^ 
and‘sattu,’ the flour of a parched grain. 
The Hunnia only grow small patches of 
* Uwa * a kind of barley, and obtain their 
other grains from the hill territories of Bri¬ 
tish India. They keep three years supply 
of grain in store; to obviate the stoppage 
of the roads. They are thorough barbari¬ 
ans. They are a nomade people, their vil¬ 
lages are mere tents. See Garkul^i Gar- 
tok, Sarkan, Shib chid, Zumpnn. ; ^ 

HUNDI. Hind. A Bill of Exchange. 

HUNGARIAN. See India. Koros. 

HUNGOO. See Khyber, p. 617. 

HUNGRUNG, a district adjoining Ladak 
belonging to the i^ja of Bisatun, its vil¬ 
lages lying from 9,500 to 12i000 feert above 
tbe sea. See India, Maryul and KunaWar. 

HUNGSHA. SAtis. a duck, goose, xn? 
swan. Hangsa-Duta. Sans, from hatigsa, ^ 
duck, or goose, and dutia, a messenger. 
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HUNIYA. See Sheep. 

HtfNKARA. Sans. Capparis horrida. 

HUNEATAJULI. Beng. Phyllanthus 
vitis^Ideea. 

HUNNI. Hind. Querous annulata. 

HUNNOMAN, the Hindoo monkey-god. 
See Hanuman. 

HUNNU. Sing. Quick lime. 

HUNSRAJ. Hind. Adiantum capillus 
veneris also A. lunulatum, Burnt. Spr .. See 
Ferns. 

HUNTER, Dr. Alexander, m. d., a medi¬ 
cal officer of the Madras Army who founded 
the first School of Industrial 'Arts, seen in 
India. The first step he took, about the 
year 1851, was to appoint a committee of 
persons interested in the arts and manufac¬ 
tures of India, and with much ctevotion and 
self sacrifice, by the year 187 l,he had taught 
one or other branch of Art to upwards of two 
thousand young men, all of whom had found 
ready epiployment. His success led to the 
formation of several other Schools of Art in 
various parts of India. 

HUNTER, the hunter race, who style 
themselves Bhowri, are known as Him Shi¬ 
kari and Him Pardi, They do not use the 
gnii, but snare or net birds and quadrupeds. 

HUNTER, Dr. W. W. l. l. d. a Ben¬ 
gal Civil Servant, Author of Rural life in 
Bengal; Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non*Aryan languages of India. 

HUNTING LEOPARD, or Hunting 
Cheeta, Felis jubata. See Cheeta, Felis. 

HUNUFEE, one of the four principal 
mahomedan sects. 

HUNU-KIRILLE, Singh. Grewia panicu- 
lata. — Roxh. 

HUNUMAN, Singh. Presbytea priamus. 
See Simiadoo. 

HUNYAL? a pheasant ? of the Himalayas. 

HUNZA-NAGER, are two adjoining 
towns and include a small tract of country 
on the upper course of a large feeder of the 
Gilgit river, having an area of 1672 square 
miles. See Kailas or Gangri Range. 

HUN-ZIL, Arab. Pers. Colocynth. 

HUPPUNA KULGA MANYAM, Earn. 
tax on people of the salt-maker’s caste who 
use buffaloes.— Wilson, 

HUR or . HURA. Hind. Terminalia 
chebula. Myrobalan. 

HUR ! The battle shout of the Rajpoot. 

HURA CREPITANS. Linn, The sand box 
tree, a middle sized tree of rapid growth, 
native of tropical America. The trunk is 
ftrongly armed, the wood light and useless. 
The seeds are poisonous.— M, B, J, B, Voigt, 
Mori, i^ard, 

^ HURAKAH, Can. Paspalum frumenta- 
eeum. ' 
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I HURALA. Can. four sorts of this seed 
are grown in Mysore, viz., Maraharatta, 
Chitta Hurala, Doda Hurala, and Turaka 
Hurala. They are called, in English, Lamp 
oil seeds. The second and third are largely 
exported to the adjacent countries. 

1857. 

HURALI. Can. Dolichos biflorns. : 

HURBARAH. Ddk. Cicer arietinura, 

HURD A. also Har-Hara, also Hurra. 
Mar. Gond. Hind. Terminalia chebula, My- 
robalan. 

HURDLMURDI. Pers. in Persia a term 
employed, to designate all the trifling but ne¬ 
cessary articles which travellers fling in 
small bags, and carry across the saddle on a 
journey, in order to have them at hand. 

HURDOO ? Hind. Nauclea cordifolia.— 
Boxh, 

HURDOUR orHardaur, is tlie name given 
in Hindustan to the oblong mounds, raised in 
villages, and studded wijh flags, for the pur¬ 
pose of averting epidemic diseases, and es» 
pecially the cholera morbus. It is called 
after Hurdoul Lai a, the son of Bursing Deo, 
from whom are descended the rajas of Dut- 
tea. The natives have a firm persuasion 
that the cholera broke out in lord Hastings* 
camp in consequence of beef having been 
killed for the European soldiers within the 
grove where repose the ashes of this Bun- 
delcund. chief. So rapid has been the ex¬ 
tension of this worship, that it now prevails 
throughout the Upper and Central Doab, a 
great part of Rohilcund, and to the banks 
of the Sutlej. To the eastward, the wor¬ 
ship of Hoolka Dovi (the goddess of vo- 
mitting) has been prevalent since the same 
period. — Elliot Supp. Oloss. 

HURDWAR. The chief towns on the 
banks of the Ganges are .Hurdwar, Bijnour, 
Furrakkabad, Cawnpqre, Mirzapore, Be¬ 
nares, Ghazipur, Patna, Monghir, Bha- 
gulpur, Rajmahal, Rampur, and Pubna. 
Hurdwar, situated on the right bank of 
the Ganges near Roorkee, is a well known 
place of hindoo pilgrimage. Every twelfth 
year the * Koomb ’ fair, as it is called, 
assumes large proportions. The fair which 
was held in April 1867, was termed by the 
brahmins the ‘ Maha Kidar Koomb,* and, as 
it was supposed by many devotees to be the 
last Koomb of any magnitude which would 
be held at Hurdwar the gathering was pro¬ 
portionately great. Hurd war, means the ^te 
of the Ganges from Dwara, a door.-^Anw. 
Ind,Adm.,Yo\,Xll,p.l02. 

HUREE-HARA. Sans, both words are 
derived from rhree, to take away,possibly 1^0 
source of the English word to harry. 
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huepoojke; 

V ; HUREB-PRIYA Sans. signiEes belov¬ 
ed. 

HUREETTJKEEf Beng. Terminalia clie- 
bxila. 

HUREE VALA. Sans, the last word is 
tbe imperative of vala, to speak. 

HURFAREORI. Hind, also Clielmeri, 
Hind. Cicca disticha. 

HURFBE. Arab. Beng. Guz. Hind 
Cress seed. SeeHurif. 

HUR-GANJ. A name of Khiva. 

HUR GOVIND. See Sikh. 

HUR, Har, or hara, also “ huh” a plough, 
The ordinary plough of India lias neither 
coulter to cut the soil, nor mould-board to 
turn it over. Nevertheless, simple as the 
Hul is and wretched in construction, it is 
admirably adapted to the light Indian soil, 
and does its duty well under the able agri¬ 
culturists of India. The average produce of 
the province of Allahabad is £fty^ix bushels 
of wheat to the English acre: the drill, which 
•has within the last century been intro¬ 
duced into British field luisbandry, and had, 
till lately, in the Northern coantics to combat 
many native prejudices, has been in use in 
India from time immemoria,]. — l!!lliotSuj}p, 
Gloss. 

HURHURYA. Hind. Cleome viscosa; 
Polanisia icosandra.—TT. and A. 

HUItl.— FCasuarina muricata. 

HURIAL. An animal of the goat or deer 
tribt inhabiting the Salt Range. 

HURIDA. Bkng. also Huridra Sansc. 
Curcuma longa, Turmeric, from hurit,” 
Sansc. light yellow. 

HURIF. Au. BfiNCf. Guz. Hind. Cress 
seed. See Hurfee. 

HURIHAYA, Sans, from harit, light yel¬ 
low, and haya, a horse. 

HURINHURA, Beng. Hind. Aglaia rohi- 
tica, Amoora rohituka. W. and A. 

HURI-KANKRA, Beng. Erythrina ovali- 
folia. 

HURI PURBAT, a peak in the mountain 
Takht-i-soliman. 

HURI TUKI, Beng. Terminalia citriua, 
also T. chebula. 

HURKU of Kanawar, Rhus acuminata, 
H. G, 

HURMAL.— Hind. Harmala ruta, Pega- 
num harmala, wild rue. 

HURMULI, See Purmuli. 

HURNA, See Kattyawar. 

HURNA, Beng. Due. Sapium Indioum. 

HURPOOJEE, or Harpuji. Amongst the 
agricultural races of India the wor¬ 
ship of the plough. This takes place on the 
day which closes the season of ploughing 
and sowing. It generally occurs in the 
month of Eatik^ but ill some places it oc- 
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I curs both after the Khureef and Rubbee 
! sowing; i. e. in the months of Sawuu and 
Katik. The plough is washed and decorated 
with garlands, and to use it, or lend it, after 
this day is deemed unlucky. The pi»aotic0 
I reminds of the Fool-plough in England, a 
ceremony observed on the Monday after 
twelfth day, which is therefore called 
Plough-Monday; on which occasion a 
plough adorned with ribands is carried 
about, and the peasants meet together to 
feast themselves, as well as wish themselves 
a plentiful harvest from the great corn sown 
(as they call Wheat and Rye), as well as to 
wish a God-speed to the plough, as soon as 
they begin to break the ground to sow 
barley and other corn .—British Apollo^ Vol. 
II. No. 92 i[uoted in TJUiot Supp. Gloss. 

HURPHARURI, Duk. Phyllanthus longi- 
folius. 

HURR of Kumaon, Terminalia chebula. 

HURREEBAYL, Lit. a green creeper, or 
Shookrana, a mahomedan ceremony! 

HURREE-KB-PUTTUN, See Kunawer. 

HURREERA, Hind. Cookery. 

HURRIA, Daudin’s name for certain In¬ 
dian colubers, tho scales or plates on the 
base of whose tails are constantly simple, 

, and those of tho point double.— Eng. Cyc, 
See Reptiles. 

HURRIA-KADDU, Hind. Calabash. 

HURRIALI, Duk Cynodon dactylon. 

See Graminacesa. 

HURRIA SHUK CHINA, Beng. Smilax 
lancetefolia. 

HURRICANES. 

Tufan, Ar. I Typhoon, Knu. 

Mou doing, Burm. j Gh’d-bad, Pers. 

At the season of their occurrence, from 

December to April, hurricanes form a great 
topic of interest and discussion in the Mau¬ 
ritius. The immediate cause of these at¬ 
mospherical phenomena has been supposed 
to be a disturbance of the equilibrium in tlio 
air that takes place at the change of the 
monsoons. This period of strife lasts about 
a month and then the hurricanes rage with 
terrific violence. Bedfield, Read, Capper, 
Thorn, Piddington, and others have ex¬ 
plained the laws by which they sj^pose 
them to be governed and their bypeittofiis 
is perfectly well known and understood by 
the Mauritians. The islands of Mauriti^, 
Bourbon and Roderique, lie directly in their 
ordinary track and if either of them happen' 
to fall within the vortex of one of these hur¬ 
ricanes the consequences to life and proper¬ 
ty are terrible indeed. Of those who have 
resided at Mauritius who have earnestly stu¬ 
died and discussed the laws which govern 
these storms may be mentioned Dr. Thom, 
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whose writings are well known, Lieutenant 
Fryers of the Royal Engineers,and Mr.Sedge^ 
wick, who published a little work, which he 
called, “ The True Prii^piple,** and which has 
been reviewed by Dr. Thom, and lastly, Mr. 
Bosquett, of the observatory at Mauritius, 
who translated into French Piddington’s 
Horn book with annotations of his own and 
who claimed to be able, by careful and con¬ 
stant meteorological observations, to fore¬ 
tell the existence of hurricanes in the Indian 
ocean and to describe the course they will 
take. The chart in Piddingbon’s Horn book, 
shows that these cyclones never extend to 
the northward of 10 ® or 1 2® south latitude 
in the meridian of Mauritius. Therefore 
vessels leaving the island in the hurricane 
season, for any part of India, should 
steer to the northward passing well to the 
westward of the Cargades, a most dan¬ 
gerous group, thus keeping a clear sea 
open to the westward, that there may be 
nothing in the way should it be desirable 
to run to the northward and westward, 
which would be the true course to take in 
case of encountering the southwestern or 
northwestern quadrants of a cyclone (of which 
in the hurricane season a vessel fromMaur - 
tius is in danger) and this con use she 
should keep until she is sufficiently far north 
to bo beyond its influence. Steamers of 
course have superior means of avoiding these 
storms as they have the power of steering 
the most judicious course to escape from 
their greatest fury. 

A hurricane means a turning storm of 
wind blowing with great violence, and shift¬ 
ing more or less suddenly, so a.s to blow 
half or entirely round the compass in a few 
hours. The present state of our knowledge 
seems to show that, for the West Indies, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the China Sea, the wind in 
a hurricane has two motions, the one a turn¬ 
ing or veering round upon a centre, and the | 
other a straight or curved motion forward, 
so that it is both turning round and rolling j 
forward at the same time. It appears also | 
that, when it occurs on tho North side of j 
the Equator it turns from the East, or the | 
right hand, by the North, towards the West; | 
or contrary to the hands of a watch; and 
in the Southern hemisphere, that its motion 
is the contrary way, or with the hands of a 
watch.’ Piddington’s first memoir, with the 
charts and diagrams, showed that this rule 
held good for the storm of June 1839 off the 
Sand Heads; and that the wind was really 
biowing in great circles in a direction as des- 
c]ribed, i. e,, against that of the hands of a 
i^fatch. He assumed, then, that the burri canes 
iu the Bay of Bengal always follovf this law. I 
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The tyfoons and storms of the China 
Sea and eastern coast of Asia, appear to 
be similar in character to the hurricane 
of the West Indies and the storms of the 
United States Coast, when prevailing 
' in the same latitudes. A tyfoon '*wbiph 
occurred in th^ China sea in 1831, affords 
probable grounds for connecting the hur¬ 
ricane at Manilla, Oct. 23-24, with that of 
Oct. 31 at Balasore, on the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

A tremendous hurricane with an inundation 
caused by a storm wave, occurred at Cut¬ 
tack and around Calcutta on the 3Dth Nov. 
1831. A hurricane occurred at Coringa 
and Masulipatam on the 28 th October 
1800. One causing great loss occurred at 
Bombay on tho 15th June 1837, a destruc¬ 
tive one occurred at Bombay on the 2nd 
November, 1854. A violent hurricane oc¬ 
curred at Rutnagherry .on the 19th April 
1847. In tlie Bay of Bengal, the hurricanes 
usually occur at tho changes of the mon¬ 
soons, in March, April and May and in Oc¬ 
tober, November and December. Plddington^s 
Law of Storms^ p. 524. American Expedition 
to Japan, p. 137. See Gales, Monsoons. 

HURRIN-HARA. Hind. Amoora rohi- 
tuka. W Sf A. 

HURRLPHAL. Benc.. Cicca distieba L. 

HURRUK. Tel. Sing. Tallow. 

HGRRUM PILLU. Tam. Cynodon dac- 
tylon. 

HURRUND. See Khyber p. 515. 

HURSHMUN. Beng. Prasium melis- 
sifolium. 

HURSING. Can. also Hursingar. Hind. 
Nyctanthes arbOr tristis. 

HURTAL. Persulphuret of Arsenic: 
Orpiment. There are two kinds, viz. Gob- 
heri hurtal, in yellow fljiikes, used in oil 
painting, one seer costs one rupee four annas., 
Tabki hurtal, greenish, crystallized, given 
by fakeers, in fumigation : one ruttee of it is 
wrapped up in a loaf of “ Muggarbel,” and 
smoked in a hookah : it is evident that the 
smoker only escapes dangerous consequences, 
owing to the heat volatilizing most of the 
arsenic: as it is, the little inhaled often 
makes the person senseless, salt is then given 
to restore the senses : thus employed, tabki 
hurtal is considered a most powerful aphro¬ 
disiac, it is also used in ointment: costs three 
rupees for one seer.— Genl. Med, Top, p, 137. 

HURUBA-HEGGADE. Hind. The head¬ 
man of shepherds in Mysore &c., Wilson. 

HURA-GOURI Sans, fronrjlara (Shiva,) 
and Gouri, the light yellow. 

HURULI. Can. Dolichos uniflorus. 

HURA-NAT’HA. .Sans From Kara, a 



HUSAlJr GANGA. 

tlame of Sbiva, and Nat’-lia Sans, a lord, | 
--literally the lord Shiva. 

HURUNSEEA. See Kush. 

HURUT, or harat. A Persian wheel for 
drawing water from a well. The ^ word is a 
corruption of Ruhut or Arhut. Elliot^ Suj>p, 
Gloss. 

HUSAIN, a son of Ali. See Hasan, Khalif. 

HUSAIN-BIN-ALI-UL-VAIZ, surnamed 
Kashifi. He translated the fables of Bedpai 
from the Arabic of Ibn Makaffa and named 
* them Anwar-i-Sohaili, or the lights of 
Canopus. 

HUSAINI. Hind. A kind of grape, the 
large sweet kind that are packed in boxes, 
and sent from Kabul in the cold season. 

HUSAIN G ANGA. In A. D. 1847, four 
years before the death of Mahommed Tagh- 
lak, Husain Gangs, an officer of high station 
in the Deccan, headed a successful revolt 
against his master, and established what 
is known as the Bahmanee dynasty of the 
Deccan, fixing his capital at Goolburga. 
HusainQanga was the first independent maho- 
medan king of the Deccan, and was an Affgban 
of the lowest rank, a native of Delhi. He 
farmed a small spot of land belonging to a 
brahmin astrologer named Ganga, who was 
in favour with the king; and having accident¬ 
ally found a treasure in his field, he had the 
honesty to give notice of it to his landlord. 
The astrologer was so much struck with his 
integrity that he exerted all his influence at 
court to advance his fortunes. Husain thus 
rose to a great station in the Deccan, where 
his merit marked him out among his equals 
to be their leader in their revolt. He had 
before assumed the name of Ganga, in grati¬ 
tude to his benefactor; and now, from a* si¬ 
milar motive, added that of Bahmanee (brah¬ 
min,) by which his dynasty was afterwards 
distinguished. With the extinction of the 
Bahmanee family, in 1512, sprang the sepa¬ 
rate mahomedan governments in the Deccan, 
respectively of Beejapoor, Abmednugger, 
Beder, Ellichpoor, and Golconda. Slah* 
mood’s nominal sovereignty lasted for thirty- 
seven years, during which the Deccanee ein- ! 
pire was divided into five several kingdoms— 
that of Beejapoor, or Viziapoor, founded by 
Eusuf Adal Shah; that of Amedriugger found¬ 
ed by Ahmed Nizam Bhairi, that of Berar, ^ 
founded by Ahmed-ool-Mulk, that’of Golconda 
founded by Qutub-ool-Mulk, their respective 
governors, and that of Ahmedabad Beder, 
founded by Ameer Bareed, who rendered 
himself master of the person and throne of 
his master, and retained the provinces which 
had not been grasped by the other usurpers. 
Tliis revolution, after being several jeB,r& iu 
progress, was consummated about the year 


HUSHTNUGGUR. 

1526. A temporary union of the kings of 
Beejapoor, Golconda, and Abmednugger, in 
1564, pnablod them to subvert the empire of 
Beejanugger and reduce the power of its 
chief to that of a petty raja. A similar fate 
awaited the portion of Ahmed, which consist¬ 
ed of the southern part of Berar; it subsisted 
as a kingdom only four generations, and was 
annexed to his dominions by the king of 
Ahmednuggor in the year 1574. The Deooan 
was therefore, at the the time when its inva¬ 
sion was projected by the Moguls, divided 
among the sovereigns of Beejapoor, Ahmed- 
nugger and Golconda. In the year 1598, 
when Akbar, the emperor of Delhi, found 
himself master from the mountains of Persia 
and Tartary to the confines of the Deccan, 
he cast his eyes on the contiguous land. 
— Elphinstone's India, IL App, Briggs the 
Nizam. 

HUSBANDRY and silk weaving were the 
earliest of the arts cultivated by the Chinese 
people; the former was introduced by Shin- 
nong, the immediate successor of Po-hi and 
the silk weaving by an empress, and to both of 
these benefactors the Chinese perform annual 
sacrifices on their festival days. Husbandry is 
still highly honored and, annually, at a grand 
festival in honour of the spring, the emperor , 
ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
Persians and Greeks held games aud festi¬ 
vals mingled with religious ceremonies at 
seed sowing, aud in England, formerly, the 
festival of Plough Monday was hold, during 
which the plough light was set up before 
the image of the patron saint of the village. 

HUSE, a transparent fabric of Manilla, of 
wjiich the shirts of the coloured population 
are made. It is made from the fibi*e of the 
Musafcextilis.— OUphaut, 

HUSHANGABAD, in L. 2f tl 45; N, 
and 77 ® 42, E. in Malwa, on thfj tbi*i.hankof 
the Nerbudda, 144 miles E. ofMLowis 1,050 
ft. above the sea. Half of the principality of 
Bhopal was founded on usurpations from the 
Gonds, who appear to have migrated in force 
towards tlje middle of the 17th century, and to 
have made themselves supreme in the valley of 
the Nerbudda, about Hushangabad, in epite 
of the exertions of Aurnngzeb, m^Ul an 
Afghan aiventurer attacked and subdued 
them, converting some to makomedamsm. 
There are now several mahomedan* Gonds in 
the possession of little fiefs on either sida of 
the Nerbudda.— Latham, 

HUSHTNUGGUBj a town to the west 
of the Eusufyze valley separated by a bare 
desert plain. The Hushtnuggur state is in a 
narrow but fertile tract. It was for many 
years the feudal domain of Dost Mahomed’s 
brother, sultan, Mahomed. It derives its 
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name from eight large villages, ^ hasht-nagar’ 
bordering on the Swat river.— Rec, O. of 
I No. 11. 

HUSHYARPUR, at this place and in 
Kangra are -patches of the Sal tree, but the 
tree here attains its western limit, and has 
not been seen across the Ravi.— “Ecoji. Prod. 
Puvj., p. 537. 

HUSKS, on which the prodigal son de¬ 
sired to appease his hunger, were the pods 
of the Ceratouia siliqnu. 

HUSSAN YUSUF, of Lahore, is the sili- 
ceous frustule of one of the Diatoniaceie. It 
is of a pyramidal form with a convex base, 
and on each triangular face is a prominent 
rounded knot; these markings are not af¬ 
fected by acids, and remain after lieating to 
redness. When heated in a rediicbion tube, 
it gives off a peculiar smell and combustible 
gas, showing that it is quite in a fresh state, 
otherwise it appears somewhat similar to a 
fossil. Hussaii Yusuf is collected in lakes 
and ponds in the hills around Srinagar, in 
Kashmir. It floats on the surface and is 
skimmed oft' and dried.— PiywdWs Hand¬ 
book, p. 820. 

PIUSSFJ LUBAN. Pkrs. Styrax benzoin. 
— Drijander. 

HUSSEIN, sheikh of the Alouin tribe, was 
well known to all travellers who journeyed 
to Petra and Jerusalem by the way of Akaha, 
and generally to their cost, 'faking advantage 
of their position, when they must either give 
up seeing Petra or accede to Ills exorbitant 
demands, he succeeded frequently in extor¬ 
ting a far larger sum than iiiuler ordinary 
cireumatances would be paid for the hire of 
camels. He was sly, wily and cuuiiiiig, posses¬ 
sed of great skill in arrauging a bargain, but 
with his own tribe he boio the reputation of 
being a coward, though very clever with his 
tongue. 

HUSSE-UL-JAWI. Akab. Styrax ben¬ 
zoin.— DrifmaUr. 

ftUSSUN AM. HUSSKIN, SOUS of AH 
and of his wife Faiiniah, the daughter of Ma¬ 
homed. Bt)th were destroyed, the former by 
poison, and the latter slain by a party of 
Yezeed’s soldiery. Hussun was buried at 
Medina. They are regarded as martyrs, and 
during the Mohurrum, ‘ Marseea' or funer¬ 
al odes are recited in their names, with 
a pathos such as few can listen to without 
deep emotion. 

HUSSUNZYE. Between the extreme 
northern frontier of the Huzara district and 
the Indus there lies a somewhat narrow strip 
of ragged and mountainous territory—this 
is inhabited by the Hussunzye who therefore 
d#ell in Cis-Indus, that is, on the left bank 
of the river. They could number, ^perhaps, 
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HUZARA. 

2,060 fightingmen. The principal hill ia 
known as the ‘ Black mountain' from its dark 
and gloomy aspect. In tho adjoining tract, 
within the Hazara border, lies Western Tour- 
noulee, the fief of a chief politically depend¬ 
ent on the Bi itish. 

HUSTI-SOONDA. Beng. Indian turn¬ 
sole, Tiaridium indicum. 

HUT. The circular form of hut is the only 
style of architecture adopted among all the 
bribes of Central Africa, and also among tho 
Arabs of Upper Egypt; and although these 
differ more or less in the form of the roof, no 
tribe has ever yet sufficiently advanced to 
construct a window. See Houses. 

HUTE. (}FAi. Hats. 

HUT’HEELE or Hat’hile, one of tho 
Puchpecree, or five noted saints of the lower 
orders of Hindustan. He is said to be the 
sister’s son of Gliazee Meean and lies buried 
at Baluaicli, near the tomb.of that celebrated 
martyr. 

HUTSEAOU, Sing. Black pepper. 

HUTSOO, a tributary to the Mahanuddy 
river Lat. 23 18’, Ion. 82 32’. S., flows 

into the Mahanuddy, length, 130 miles. 

ilUTlTAN, Hind. Eriodeudron anfractuo- 
sum. Huttiaii ka Gond. Hind. Gum of 
Eriodeudron anfractuosn in. 

HUWA, Eve. the mother of life. 

HUNGER, Beng. Cocculus villosus D. C. 

HUYA-GRUVA, Sans, from hay a, a 
horse, and griva the back of the neck. 

HUYER, Beng. Cocculus villosus. 

HUZARA, a district in tho extreme 
north-west angle of the Sind Saugur doab, 
between tho rivers Jlielum anti Indus. It 
consists of a series of valleys encircled by 
hills, among the most remarkablo of 
which are the Doond and Suttee Hills (on a 
spur of wliicli range tho sanatarium of 
Murreo Ls builty as also the Bhangree moun¬ 
tain, opposite to tho lofty. Mahaban, which, 
thougli rising on the other side of the Indus 
overtops the surrounding ranges. Tho 
whole tract undulates with ridges, and out 
of a horizontal area of 2,500 square miles, 
scarcely more than a tenth is level. The 
only plain of any extent is that of Hazaj’a 
proper, in which are situated the canton¬ 
ment of Baroo Koto, and Hurreeporo the 
capital. There is also the valley of Puklee, 
the smaller one of Khaupur, and the tract 
between the Indus and the far-earned moun¬ 
tain of Gundgurh. R. and G. of S. M. 21, 

HUZARA, about Herat, are enemies in 
creed to Persia, and tho whole country to 
the Indus is inhabited by y'igid soonee 
mahomedans. Still, with a tolerant policy 
that interfered not with their religion, any 
power might overrun and maintain the 
;5 aaoG 
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ifion lying bpt-Nvoen India and Persia.* Had 
Runjeefc Sing, in the outset; of his career, 
permitted the mahomedams to pray aloud 
and kill cows, he might have possessed him¬ 
self of the entire kingdom of Ahmed Shah 
Dooraneo. Faper^s Eant hnlia Vabul and 
Affyhamiitan, p. 138. Sco Hazara. 

HUZIZH-HINDI. Arab. Micrantha., 
Wall 

HUZRAT IMAM a town on the S. bank 
of the Ox-us, producing good silk. 

IIUZHAT SHAH, a name of Mowla 
Ali. 

HUZRltT SHAH BAI3A, Faqr-ood Deen, i 
Gunj ool Israr, a mahomedan saint. | 

HUZURESH, name of tlic translation of 
the Zeiidavesta into Pehlavi, a mixture of 
Semitic and Iranian, made iii the time of the 
Saissanidas. Pehlavi was the language used 
by the Sassanian dynasty.— Bunsen. Majc 
Midler. See Hoiiover. 

HVEDE. Dan! Wheat. 

HWA-KEA-TSZE. The GlTmesc cycle 
of sixty years is called Hvva-kea-tsze. The 
Chinese year crommences from the cotjJ unction 
of the sun and moon, or from the nearest new 
moon, to the fifteenth degree oi" A(|uarins. 
ft has twelve lunar tnonths, some of twenty- 


HY^^NLVA. 

; HYA..Sans. A horse, El, sun, whencer 
hiriros and r/A<as HA. appears to h^-ve been 
a term of Scythic origin for the sun, and Heri, 
the Indian Apollo is addressed as the sun. 
Hinl or Jinl of northern nations is the Hindu 
, Sacrarila. Hiul may be the iiToel of France. 
Tod's Kaj. Yid. Lp.2i. * 

HYACINTH, a mineral consisting of 
silica and zircoiiia, transparent, and of a red 
colour. See Jargoon ; Zircon; Garnet. 

HYACINTHINA.. St^e Ledebauria. ’ 

HYACINTllUS ORIENTALTS, the well 
known liyacinth plants of Europe, are much 
esteemed for their beautiful and ornamental 
appearance, they are grown both in bods and 
I in glasses of water, the H. orientalia is one of 
the most betiutifnl and fragrant: native name 
is sambul; biilb.s of dlfi'erent species are 
easily procurable i’rom China.— Eiddell. 

HYH^NINA, the name of a sub-family of 
the Family Felidie, of digit!grade carnivo- 
1 ions "mammalia, distinguished by having 
^ tlieir fore-logs longer than their hind-legs, 

I by their rough tongue, great and conical 
molar, or rather cutting-and-cru.shing, leeth, 

; [>roje(;ting eyes, large ears, and a deep and 
j glaudular pouch beneath f lie anus. 


nine, some of thirty days. To adjust the lu¬ 
nations with the course of the sun, they in¬ 
sert, when necessary, an intercalary month. 
Day aud night are divided into twelve 
periods, each of two hours.— Gntdaff's 
Chinese Illsfonj. p. 73. 

HWAN-TE, the (rreatnro of the empress 
and Leang-ke, ascended the throne in 147. 
The harvest had hp’ several years been very 
bad; and a drought destroying the crop of 
153, more than 100,000 families of the province 
ofKechoo left their homes in search of a bel¬ 
ter country. Gutzlaf’s Clthme Histon/. Yol. 
I. p. 259. 

HAYANG H AE, or the Yellow Sea, on the 
.east coast of (yhina, is bounded on the west 
by the deep bight of the coast compreliemied 
between the Yang-tsze-keang and the Shan¬ 
tung promontory, and on the cast by the 
coast of Corea. Ibis mostly muddy and of 
a yellow colour near the land.— ITorsh. 

‘HWANG HO or Yellow River, on the 
east co^ist of China, is little inferior to the 
Yang-tsze-keang river in magnitude. Its 
entrance is in about lat. 34® 2* N, long 
119 ® 51 E, but is little known to Europeans, 
’^Horsh, 

HWANG-PI. Chin. Cookia punctata ? 

HWAN THSANG. a Chinese pilgrim 
into Afghanistan'and India in the (5tb Cen¬ 
tury who wrote a book entitled Si-iii-Ki or 
descriptions of the countries of.the west. 
See Hi wan Thsaug. 
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The false molars, three above and four bc- 
I low, are conical, blunt, and very large. The 
upper flesh-tooth (carnassiere) has a small 
tubercle within and in front, but the lower 
, one has none, and presents only two tren¬ 
chant points. The whole of the dental and 
molar organisation, and indeed the whole 
cranial strnctiiro, appears to have been 
formed with a view to the bringing into the 
most available action t he formidablo natural 
instruments which enable the hytenas to 
break the hardest hones. In general form 
the liya^iias resemble dogs more than cats 
and Linnaeus classed them w'ith the foNuer 
to which they appear united by the Lycaon 
pietus of 8. Africa. There is ^.only one 
species in India, the striped riyena, viz: 

Hyjmia stnata, Zi)nmermn,ii. 

1 11, vulgaris, Ihnidi'c^t. 

Taras. Hind. Lakra-bag’h. IIixu. 

Himdar. „ Naukra Bagh. BAxg. 

I.Thirakof TTukriana. Har-vagh. „ 

Lakhar-baghav. Hera of Crntral India.. 

N. India, Hind. Kirba. Canauesr 

Lokrabag. Kat-kirba. ,, 

Lakar-bag’h. „ Korna-gandu. „ 

The striped hyena is of a pale yellowish 
gray colour, with transverse tawny stripes, 
neck and back maned, and ordinary length is 
3 ft. 6 in. to root of tail, tail 17 inches. It 
prefers open country and generally digs a 
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Iiole for its den. ou the side of a bill or Biarbikr in company witli Iiis uncle, and 
mountain, or lurks amongst ruins. It is after many difficulties and dangers, found 
quite a nocturnal animal, sallying forth his way to Beder, at wliicb place sultan Ma- 
iifter dark and hunting for carcases, the honied Liiskari Bahmani of Beder and Gul- 
bones of wbich it gnaws occasionally catch- burgah then held his court. Ferishta, in his 
iug some prowling dgg or stray sheep. It history ofihe Balunaui dyna,sty states that 
generally returns to its deu before sunrise, sultan Kuli, in the first instance, obtained 
its call is very unpleasant, almo.st unoartlil}", | ernploynieiit at the Ihihmani court as one of 
The young are easily tamed and show much ! the Tui ki ghulatn in personal attends^nce 
attacbment to their keepers or masters, | upon the king, but this appears to be denied 
uttering sounds not unlike huinaii laughter. 

Jerdon'a MeutmaU of India. 

HYA HYA.-~ ? now tree. 

HYAL^IA TRIDPINTATA, Lam. of the 
.seas of the E. Archipelago, has the power of coin-age early rose to the command of the 
expanding its keel appendices into the form Beder armies, and the government of the 
-of large ov^al serpl-transpareiit leaves of a province of Telingana. On the decadency 
light green colour. — I of the Bahmani dynasty, daring the latter 

IlYAT, Ak. life, j^aid by luahoTtiedaus to part of the reign of Maliomed Jl. when the 
Jiavc been created on the teutli day of Mo- ' government had been virtually usurped by 
hurriiin. j the niinfster Kasim Biirid, sultan Kuli seiz- 

IIYAT QIJJjUNDUR, oi-Baba- Boodun or ( ed the province of Telingana and some years 
Bawa.-Boodun, a mahomedan saint. afterwards, took the title of Qntab shah, 

,HY-CHY. Chiw Agar-ngar Malay, a | thi.s latter cvemt occurred in A. D..1520 or 
species of marine alga, the Fucus tenax ; j ihcreabonts, and the Qutub Shahi dynasty 
occurs in many of the Malayan i.slands, and existed in Telingana under this name for a 
forms a considerable article of export to j period of nearly 200 years. The following 
<Jhina by junks. It is esculent when boiled | kings of this house reigned between the 
to a jelly, and is also used by the Chinese a.s i peiiod of its establishment and the siege 
a vegetable glue and in their paintings. It | and capture of Golcondah by Aurungzeb, ia 
abounds on the coral shoals in the viciiii- j A. D. 1687 :— 

iy of Singapore but the finest known in the . Sultan Kuli (Jutnb Shall - - 1512-1 D4.'3 

Archipelago is found on the coast of Billi- ; Jurnshid Qutub Shah - - 154o 

ton. The chief consumption of it by the j Sheik Sulbin Kuli - - - 1 550 

tyhineso is iu the dressing and glazing of; Tbraliim Kutub Shah - - 1557 

their cotton manufactures and the prepara.- ; Abdul Muzulfer Sultan - ’ll580 

tion of sacrifice paper and paintings for their i M-ahomed Kuli Qutub Shall ‘j ' 

temples. A small portion of the tinest part | Sultan Mahomed Qutub Shah - 1611-162(3 
is sometime.*; Hiaiie into a firm jelly which Sultan Abdulah Qutub Shah - 1626-1673 
on being cut up and preserved in syrup Abdul Hossain Qutub Shah 1673-1683. 
makes a delicious s\\GQUiiQiit.’^Ontv{furcl The last named is commonly known by the 
Die. page 6. . j name of Thannali Shah. Another accoiiut 

HYDASPES or Jehhim, the .modern | describes the founder of .this dynasty, Sultan 
llehut, w*.s called Bed.aspes or Hydaspes by j Kuli as the son of Omeer Kooji, a Toorkraan 
the Greeks, Belint is the modern abbrevi- [ chief, who claimed to be a lineal descendant; 
ation for the ancient Vitasta. ! of the prophet Noah, tbroughhis son Japhet. 

HYDATINA, a genus of molluscs. | He was born in the town of IJ’amodury and 

HYDERABAD. The present dynasty, | when a youth accompanied his paternal uncle 
the Asof-Jahi, was preceded Iw the Qutub j to India and reached the town of Beder, 
;Sbahi dynasty ot Golcondah, and the follow- | then the seat of Government of (lie Bahmani 
ing remarks on* have been extracted from | kings, about the close of the reign of sultau 
the Hadikat'ool-Alum, a work compiled by | Mahomed Shah Bash karri Balimani, was af- 
Meer Alam, mini.ster to the nizam Sikunder j torwards dignified with the title of Qiitub-ul- 
Jah. Sultan Kuli, the founder of the dy- Mulk i. e. ^ the i^olar star of the state * to 
nasty, was desceiided from tlie chiefs of the | it \vas attached us a jaghii* the towu of 
Karakonilu trilie of Kurds, and appears to Golcondah and the surrounding villages. He 
have been born near Diarbikr. The tribe was afterwards promoted to the command 
to which he belonged having been subdued | of all the troops in that vicinity. On the 
by Mir Hussain—and subjected , to the i decadence of the Bahmani power, Qutub-uU 
Akmielu tribe of which that chief whs head, Mulk threw oft’ il-s c.ontrol, in 1512, though 
—sultan Kuli, to save his life,* tied from according to some historians he did not as* 
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by the author ot 1 owarikh-i-Qutub Shahi, 
who asserts that sultan Kuli was from the 
first employed in a situation befitting his 
! rank and family and from his talents and 
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BUttie the title of an independent sovereign 
for some years subsequently, probably about 
1620. The seat of government was estab¬ 
lished at Golcondah formerly known by the 
Hindu name. The limits of the territory 
contained within his dominions are describ¬ 
ed by the author of the Hadikut-ool-alum, as 
extending from Ohandah in the north to the 
Carnatic, and from the sea shore of Orissa, 
Vizagapatam and Masulipatam to Bcder and 
the BijapQor territories on ilie west. 'J'he 
author declares that Sultan Kuli seeing that 
Sultan Mahomed Shah Liishkarri was 
much attached to his Turki slaves entered 
the band and was appointed to the charge of 
distnbuting the pay, to the maha.l. 

After a reign of 81 ycnrs, Sultan KiiH was 
murdered by a Turki slave at Golcondah 
at the instigation of his son Jnmshid, A. D., 
1543, A. JT. 950. He was murdered in the 
mosque situated inside tlie town, and was in 
the act of directing tlie ni a sons to l)reak open 
a door to escape assassination, when the man 
employed by liis son stabbed him. Ho died 
at the age of 90 years, and was succeeded 
by his son Yar Knli Jumshid Khan, who 
liad murdered liis elder brotlier Malik 
Qutb-ud-din during tlicir father’s existence. 
Kasim Burid beseiged Golcondah with a. 
large force, in aid Jbrahiiu Qutb Shah, 
in which he failed. Ibrahim fled to Bijanug- 
gur 1550-957, to Hum Raj, and .Thurnshid 
died of cancer in 1558-957, having beim 
guilty of great crirrjos—among otliers the 
assassination of his father and brotlier and 
the deatli of many individuals ordered for 
execution in moments of passion and pain : 
he is said to have lost the tip of his nose and 
a gi'eat part of his check by a sabre cut in 
battle—this is related by some of his father ? 
He was succeeded by his son Sheikh Sultan 
Kuli, a boy of 10 years of age, who reigned 
for a period of 7 years. The weakness of 
the government, and the contentions ex¬ 
isting between the reigning sovereign, and 
his uncle, Dowlut Kuli, whose cause had 
been espoused by .lagdeo Rad, rajah of 
Warungul, induced Ibrahim to leave the 
Bijanuggur court for Golcondah, which he 
reached and succeeded in establishing him¬ 
self in 1557 and after a reign of 28 years he 
died in the year 1580-988, and lies buried 
in one of the tombs of Golcondah,—the two 
last figures, of the above date only are visible. 
He was succeeded by his vson Sultan Mahomed 
Kuli Qutub Shah, In 1590, in consequence | 
of the crowded state of the city, numbers 
died, and the seat of government was re¬ 
moved to the banks of the Musa river. Tho 
shah who was much attached to a woman 
toanicd Bhagmuttecj to whom hcdiad given 
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1,000 horse, called the city Bhagnaggnr but 
afterwards changed it to Hyderabad. Hy¬ 
derabad remained without walls till Mubarix 
khan, subadar of the Dekkan, commenced 
them—he, however, had not finished one- 
third, when he died, and they were after- 
wards finished by Asof Jab. Sultan' Maho¬ 
med Kuli, built the Char Miriar, the Mecca 
Mnsjid 1008, and died in 161U1020, his tomb 
bears this date; succeeded by his nephew 
sultan Mahomed Qutb Shah, who died in 
1626-1085, liis tomb bears ibis date, be¬ 
tween it and that of sultan Abdulla, is ^a 
tomb erected to his wife Ilyat Begum, who 
died in 1660-1077. The musjid in its im* 
mediate vicinity was erected by the princess. 
Sultan Abdulla, died in 1673-1083; succeed¬ 
ed by In's son-in-law Abdul Hoossein, com¬ 
monly called IMianmili Shah, and with this 
individual the dynasty closed—Auruiigzebo 
attacked Golcondah, took the king prisoner 
in 1687-1092 and carried him to Ahmed- 
nuggur where he and Aiirungzeb, died. 

Nizani-ul-Mnlk, was the first of the- pre¬ 
sent dynasty. The territory which, as a de¬ 
puty, he ruled, was 100,000 square miles in 
area, and ho threw aside his allegiance to 
the emperor of Delhi. Asof Jah, Nizam-nl- 
Mulk, was a Turmii noble, wliose name was 
Chin Kilich Khan. He succeeded Daood 
Khan in the govornnicnt of tho Dekban 
which his offspring still rule, ns the Asof 
Jahi dynnsty. Asof Jah w,as a distinguish¬ 
ed ruler. After various intrigues during 
the weak reigns of Feroksir and the Syuds 
Alir Hussain Ali and Mir Abdullab, after 
tho a’ssassination of Feroksir in 1718, in the 
reign of Mahomed Shah, Asof Jali, in 1720, 
when governor of Cuzerat, revolted, over- 
I’an Candesh, and captured Asirghur. He 
was subsequently appointed vizir, but dis¬ 
gusted with the vicious courses of the em¬ 
peror he returned to the Dekhan, defeated 
Mubarnz-nd-Dowlah and in 1724, estab¬ 
lished the Hyderabad kingdom near Gol¬ 
condah, where the Kiitnb Shahi fjimily Imd 
ruled. 

In 1748, Nizam-ul-Mulk died, aged 104 
years. His second son, Nasir Jung, assum¬ 
ed tho government, but MuzaflPar Jung, a 
grandson of Nizam-ul-Mulk, took the lead, 
declared ])imself subadar of the Dekban, 
and joined Chunda Sahib and Dupleix, and 
in 1749, fought and won the battle ofAmboor. 
Various intrigues occurred, in which Nasir 
Jung formed friendships with the three 
Pathan cliiefa, of Cuddapah, Kurnool and 
Savanore, but he was attacked by the 
French before Ginjie, when one of the Pa¬ 
than chief’s shot him. On this Muzafiar 
Jung was released from prison and declaitjd 
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Nizam. He joined Chunda Sahib and the the great mahommedan principalities of Kal- 
French under Dapleix bat he was assassi- bargah, subsequently split into the subor^- 
nated by the nabob of Kurnool on his way to iiate powers of Bijapur (the Adil Shah), 
Hyderabad, in 1751, when M. Bossy declared Ahmednaggar (Nizam Shah), pf Ooloonda 
Sullabut 'Jung, the youngest uncle of tho (Qutub Shall), Berardmad Shah) and <n 
deceased to be the Nizam ofArcot. On Beder (Birud Shah), &c. The Hyderabad 
the death of Nasir Jung, his eldest brother territories contain four distinct nations, 
(xhazi-ud-Din was appointed sub^dfur of the the Canarese, Maliratta, Teling and Gond,* 
Dekkan,^but he was poisoned by his own with numerous fragmentary tribes, and 
mother and Sullabut Jung succeeded. many wandering liouseless races. The Hy- 

Sallabut Jung, alternately combined with derabad territory lias an annual rpveuue of 
and opposed M. Bussy. Sullabut Jung was Rs 1,65,00,000 or £1,650,000. Beraivnow 
de^posed in July 1761, and was shortly after ) assigned to the British, belongs to the Nizam, 
assassinated by his brother Nizam Ali. 1 It has 17,334 square miles, with a population 
In 1763, Nizam Ali, met tlio army of Ala- | of 2,231,565. 
dhava Kiio, Peshwa, under linghoba, on ! In the tract lying between the Afysore, 
the banks of the Godavery, and was com- j Hyderabad and the Alahratta country were 
pletely routed. ! several petty sovereignties, such as that of the 

Secundiir Jah, reigned till 1 H 28 ; Nazir- i nabob of ilantranapully a Syed family in 
ud-Dowlah 1828 till Asof-ud-Dowlali died | the east of the Ceded districts; the Pathan ' 
1868 leaving an infant son. | nabolis of Ivurnool on the right bank of the 

Its chief towns are Hyderabad, Seennder- i Tunibiidrah river, further west, the Reddi 
abad, Aurangabad, Bodor, Alominabad or , chief ol Gad wal; the Alahratta chief of Sun- 
Amba Joghi, Ellicbpur, Waraiigal, Oonirao- door one of tlie Ghorpara lamily ; the Kshe- 
tee ami Nandcir. ' tria rajah Narapati of Anagundah, the des- 

Aurungabad, in L. 10® 53’ N. and L. 75® j cendent of the great king Rama of Vijianag- 
21’E, ill the Dckkan, is a large but greatly j gur, who was overthrown by the combina- 
decayed city and a military station. The I tiori of the mahomedan kings of Golcondah, 
mean height of the station is 1,885 feet above ) Kalburgali, Bijapore and Ahinednuggur, tho 
Bombay, at Colabah. It may now have j Pathau nabob of Sbahnoor, tho Ghorpara 
about 15,000 people. It has, several times, 1 cliieftains of Gunjnndergnrh and Akalkote, 
for short periods, been occupied by the pro- 1 «^nd at Glioorgoontah and Beder Shorapore 
sent dynasty. It has, in and near it, several j the descendents of that Beder soldier, Pid 
places'of interest. The daugliter of Aurnng- j Naek, to wliora Aurungzeb granted a‘small 
zeb, son of shah Jahan, is buried there | territory in the Raichore Doab, for the aid 
under a cupola, said to l esemble tho Ttij j given at the siege of Bejaporo. The Beder 
Alahai at Agra. It is of white marble, in I race have only these two small sovereignties,^ 
which elegant arabesques and flowers are I and some ol tho race there are tall well made 
carved with groat skill, and the doors are robust men. The nizara of Hyderabad fur- 
ornamented with plates of metal, in which j nishes contingent of 8,000 men, in sixregi- 
also are floweis and ornaments. Near tlie i ments of Infantry, four of Cavalry, and fpur 
mosque is a handsome marble hall, and ! batteries of Artillery as established by the 


round it a neglected garden, Aurungzeb j 
is buried at Roza 25 miles distant, on an j 
elevated plateau overlooking tb« valley of j 
the Godavery, and the Ellora caves are ex- | 
vated on its southern face. The fortress of I 
Dowlatabad, also, is near. I 

There is a water mill at the Shah Alutafar 
garden. 

Hyderabad, for revenue and judicial pur¬ 
poses, is arranged into 14 districts, grouped 
in five divisions. The area is 95,337 square 
miles with a population of about 10,666,080. 
The Nizam’s territories comprehend the seats 
of some of the greatest and most powerful 
ancient sovereignties of the Dekhan. Such 
as Calyan the capital of tho Western 
Chalukya, and Bijala Raya dynasties; Deva- 
giri or Deoghur tho capital of the Ya- 
dava; Waraugul that of tho Kiikateya; and 


treaty of 1798. 

Nabob sir Salar Jung, in 1868, made 
changes in the administrative machinery and 
five Sadder Talookdars or Divisional Com¬ 
missioners were appointed, as under :— 

1. Aunm^abiid, Beor and i’urbhanec. 

2. Nandeir, Naldroo" and Beder. 

3. Kulgonda, Khurntnum. 

4. Lingsoogoor and Raichoor. 

5. In(ioor, Merluck, Yelgundul and Surapoor. 

The first three commissioners on Rs. 1,500 
a month, and last two on Rs. 1,000. 

Tho people in the first two divisions speak 
Alarathi, the next two the Telugu and the last 
are the Canarese districts of the nizam’s ter¬ 
ritories. Each of the above fourteen Districts 
is presided over by a talookdar on from 400 
to 600 Rupees a month, assisted by deputy 
talookdars, who control and superintend the 
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work of naibs or tahsildars of ialookas. i 
The coniruissionei-8 go on circuit with- 
iri their respective jurisdictions during 
eight months of the year, spending the re¬ 
maining four at some central locality. The 
Commissjonerjs communicate with the 
minister through the Malguzavi or Civil 
Hecretariat. There is a separate department 
of Police with a Suddur Mobtamim or In¬ 
spector General. Immediately under his 
orders arp placed five naib mobtamirnor 
deputy Inspeetors General to Avliom the 
zillah Mohtarnim or the District »Supei*in- 
tendents are directly subordinate. Each dis- j 
tricthas its zillah engineer : there is a Con- | 
servator of forests, and Chief Inspector of i 
the medical department. ! 

The Hyderabad Assigned districts were, | 
at first, subdivided into east and west*]3erar. j 
In December 1864, however, they were re- | 
constructed into the four disi riots of Woon, | 
Oomraoti, Akolali and Maiker and in 1868, j 
the district of Bassim was ibrrncd. The ' 
average area of each is 4,500 square miles, i 
but from the circumstance that two of I 
the districts are ■ cut up by* numerous 
ranges of liills, and in many parts are thinly 
\ inhabited, the shave of the revenue contri¬ 
buted by them is not in proportion to their 
size. The area of all cultivated land, ; 
in consequence of the very high prices of | 
all agricultural produce, increased from 
-3,070,480 acres in 180*j“4 to 4,036,900 in 
1864-5. The demand for land revenue in 
1863-4 was £354,498 and in 1864-6 
£381,602. 

Berar is permanently assigned by the 
nizam to the Government of India to meet 
treaty obligations, subject to the condition 
that the surplus revenue shall l)c })aid to 
Hyderabad. The province is administered 
by two Commissioners under the Resident of 
Hyderabad. As re-arranged in 1868 it con¬ 
tains 6 districts in 2 divisions. 

Of the towns, Ellichpoor is the largest, 
having a population of 27,782 souls; Oomra- 
watie comes next, having 23,410, then 
Akolah having 14,006,. and Akote (in tlie 
Akolah district) having 14,006. The pro¬ 
portion between the sexes in all ages was 
48'3 females to 51’7 males. 


The principal divisions of the people of 
Berar as to creed and caste were : 


Ghristiann., 

903 1 

Sadra.1,441,271 

Jews. 

16 1 

1 Oiii-casl^s.301,379 

Parsees. 

1 

1 Aborigines. 

Mahoniedans 

154,951 

Hindoo Sects,.5.5,219 

Bitih mitre... 

49,843 1 

---- 

Kshatriya... 
Vaishya. 

36.831 
' 28,018 

1 Total...2,231,565 


The Out-casles or Non-Aryans arc thus de¬ 
tailed :— 


Mhar, 

Somavaiishi Adhucy, 
Telling, W ad nisi, Ladoom 
Baider, Awdhatan. Holiar 
Bbilung, Perdesbi, Bhat, 
Hajam, Vatie, Loadej, 
Malvi, Gojial, Lawyancy 
Mbar, Labai, Dougra 
2,:>7,824 

Dbor.‘. 2,948 

Kliakrob (Bungfio) .543 

Kafceek... 4,069 

Dasree. 243 

i^hannir. 
Varadov. Bardo- 
shi, Maratbpy 
Dakbiiee ]’ii- 
diim, Holar, Hin¬ 
dustani, Cliuinbar, 

Mochee. PJ,172 

Aliwa. 

Maiig, iVlaro- 
tlu-y, Vorciiuy, 

Bant, Teluug, 


Dnkhnee, Ghat- 
oley, Saradkar, 

Baonsee, Tee- * 
holey, Gavadey, 

Saveloy, Dovadey, 
Lakhari, Sainus.*. 35,4.53 


Kalanki ...... 46 

Pirasfcee . B 

'Bahurupi.. 232 

Pasne... ... 20 

Kaikadi. 3,201 

Aravia.. 15 

I Berad. U 

I Holar. 274 

Juliieo . 2 

Monghey. 332 

Madgi. 1,718 

Total.296,111 

VV^'lndt»I•illg tribe 

(Paradhi). 5,268 


3,01,379 


All of the Blieel race, who live along the 
skirts of the Sautpoora range, appear to 
liave embraced maliomedanism, though they 
do not intermarry with the purer maho- 
medaris, and ihe list shows that there are 
127 converts who were not born in that 
faith. 

The Kshatriya (dass contains mostly a set 
of very dubious pretenders to the honor of 
Raj poot descent. ahrattas of no particular 
family usually call themselves thakoor— 
even a Koonbee will occasionally try to ele^ 
vate himself thereby, while the Purbhf), 
Kayuth and other castes of mixed origin and 
good social status are constantly invading 
the Kshatriya military order. The distinctioa 
is also claimed by the rajas of the Sautpoora 
hills, who assert that they are rajpoots de¬ 
pressed by tJie necessities of mountain life, 
whereas they are Goud or Kurkoo elevated 
by generations of biglilaiid chieftainship. 

Under the lieading Vaisya are placed all 
the commercial classes of hiiidns, the north- 
country Marwaree and Agurwalla, with 
those who are known by the general teem 
Bunya, and a few castes like the Komtee 
from the south, or theLar, who do not seem 
to be well known out of Berar. 

The sudra caste in Berar, as in Mysore, 
all eat together, although they do not in¬ 
termarry. The Koonbee and Malee eat flesh, 
drink liquor moderately, and their widows 
may always remarry if they choose, except¬ 
ing the widows of Desmookhs, who ape high- 
caste prejudices. The Koshtee, is a weaving 
caste. The Bnnjara are comparatively 
numerous in Berar, their occupation as car¬ 
riers is rapidly going, and during their tran¬ 
sitional stage they give a good deal of 
trouble to the police. The Dhungur are 
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HYDERABAD, 
sheep farmers, and the Hiitker one of their i 
clans, still hold mncli land on the border of i 
the NisMim^s territor}^ and was not long ago j 
notorious for pugnacity and rebellion. The ^ 
Bhoee has recently been supposed to belong 
to a widely spread primitive tribe ; the Car- 
pugaree, live by tbe professioii of conjuring | 
•away hailstorms. Anyone who has watch* j 
ed the medicine man at work lias witnessed 
a relic of pure fetichism, possibly handed 
down from the Pre-Aryan races and tlieir 
earliest liturgies. The Vidoor and Krishna- 
pukshee are the same; they are descendants 
of brahmins by w'omen of inferior caste, and 
Kvishnapulcshee is only an astrononiical 
metaphor for describing a half breed, the 
term meaning literally dark-fortnigbt” and 
referring to the jmlf darkened orb of tlie 
moon. All the sndras of this partof India are 
of Turanian origin. The !&thar have been 
taken to bo the same witli the Dher, a very 
useful and active tribe. The Mang appear 
to be the lowest fn the social scale of all. 
The paucity of the Khnkroh or Bhangoe, 
who are so nuinerons in Northern India, is 
a serious*sanitary difficulty. The Kaikaree 
are a tribe formerly well known for their 
thieving habits. Of the aborigjnc.s, the Gond, 
Knrkoo, and Bheel are the only completely 
preserved specimens of tribes. The two 
first retain their langunge.s, w])ile tlie Blieel 
tongue seems to have become extinct very 
recently, in Berar, its disuse being probably 
expedited by their general conversion to 
iiiahomedanisrn. The Rainosee, a predatory 
race, speak Telagu in their families, and are 
doubtless from Teliiiganah. The original 
Purdhan among the Gond answered to the 
Bhat among the hind us, but many seem to 
liave settled in the plains as a separate class 
of Gond. 

HYDERABAD in Sind, formerly the 
maliomedan capital of the country, is four 
inile.s on the left bank of the river Indus. 
It wa,s built by tlie Kalora dynasty who 
preceded that of the Talpur i-ace. Hydera¬ 
bad is advantageously situated in the extre¬ 
mity of a ridge of limestone hills. It is 130 I 
miles from the sea and in the time of the 
Amirs, in 1828 contained a population of 
20,000. The town of Hyderabad is built 6n 
a low calcareous elevation, stretching at first 
north and south, tbe direction of tbe build¬ 
ings, and then sweeping round towards the 
river. 

The ancient name of Hyderabad was Ne- 
roon or Nirun, and Abulfeda says, was al¬ 
most equi-distant, between Dabul (Dewul or 
Tatta) and Mansoora, Sehwan, or Minagara, 

' tbe latitude of which, is 26® IP.— SinneVs 
Voyage, p. 159. Edairememens suv la Carte 


HYDER ALL 

ih V hide, \i, 9,7 et seq., Dr, Vincent's tran^ 
slaiion', p, 386. Postan's Persotial Ohserva^ 
tioii p. 27. Burnes Sind. Masson's Journeys, 
Vol. 1. p.462. ^ ^ 

I HYDER ALT, was tlie son of Futteli 
'Mahomed a native of the Punjab. He wa» 
born in 1702, and is said to have been a camel 
driver in his youth, but when 47 years Of 
age, he took .service with tbe rajah of Mysore, • 
[in some humble capacity as a soldier, but he 
irose in rank and gradually as.sumed power 
iu!»til, in 1740, lie put the rajah aside and 
in 1761, he usurped the Governinent, and 
; soon after conquered Bednoro and extended 
I his dorninioiKS to the sea. Ryder AU was 
severely curbed by the Malirattas and then 
entered into an alliance with Nizaini-Aliand 
attacked the British, but the allies were de¬ 
feated at Changama in August 1767, and 
again at I'rinomalee I’lie war continued, 
jliovvever, and Hyder AH in Marcli 1769 ar¬ 
rived within ten miles of Madras, but 
; on the 4th April a treaty wa.s conclud¬ 
ed. Hyder Ali conquered Coorg in 1772. 
j In 1773 ai\d 1774, he recovered all the terri- 
! tories wliich the Mahrattas Ijad seized. In 
' 1775, he captured Bellary, from Bassalut 
j Jung. In 1776, he extinguished the power 
I of ^lorari Rao and the independence of Sa- 
[.vanoro and in 1779, he annexed all the 
' dominions of tbe Nabob of Cnddapab. In 
I July 1780 he invaded the Carnatic, laid 
I siege to Arcot, and on the lOtli September 
I 780 totally destroyed the force of Colonel 
Baillie. Sir Eyre Ooote aiTived from Cal¬ 
cutta on the 5tli November 1781, while 
Hyder was surrounding hve forts, Coote, 
captured Carungally, overthrew Hyder’s 
I forces in a general battle at Porto-Novo, on 
I the Jst July I 781, on which Hyder’s in- 
i vestment of Trichinopuly and tlnit of Wan- 
1 dewash by his son 'J’ippoo, were abandoned. 

1 Coofe met Hydei* at Pollilore, but again On 
j the 27th September 1781, at Sholingur, 

; Coote completely defeated'IFyder and com- 
' pelled him to raise the siege of Vellore. 
Hyder Ali died on the 7th December 1782. 
His death took place in camp near Arcot, 
but was concealed until his son Tippoo. could 
arrive. At his father’s demise at the close 
of a virtual reign of thirty yeaiv’, the army 
consisted of a hundred thousand well ti^ain- 
ed men, with about five millions sterling 
of money in tbe treasury. Tippoo, at first 
bumble, grew arrogant. He invaded Tra- 
vancore in 1791, but was attacked and de¬ 
feated by the Mabratta Peshwa, the Hy¬ 
derabad State and the British in 1792. By 
tbe resulting treaty of 1792, Tippoo agreed to 
cede one half of Mysore to England, to pay 
a large indemnity and to give up to Lord 
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Cornwallis his two eldest sons as hostages J 
for his future conduct, They were removed ! 
to Vellore, but, iu 1800, possibly incited by i 
or through them, the native soldiers of that 
garrison, revolted and massacred the Eu¬ 
ropean gai’rison. After the suppression of 
this, they were removed to Russapuglah 
near Calcutta. In 1798, Tippoo -again began 
intrigues, but this time with France, which 
brought on another war, and Tippoo fell at 
the siege and storm of SerifjgMpa,tam by the 
British in 1799, and while a portion of the 
country was left to the son of Clium Raj, the 
remainder was portioned amongst the Bri¬ 
tish, the Mahrafctas and the Hyderabad State. 
Hyder Ali was nob cruel without necessity ; 
but, on the other liand, not merciful, if 
cruelty could in the least assist him. He 
entertained an implacable enmity and hatred 
towards the British. Hyder Ali formed a 
great tank in Mysore.— lijoriisterna^ British. 
Empire in the East, p. iGG. Hovdl Thtuiotv, 
p. L^2. MalUiSirns French in ludiii. 

HYDNOCARPCJS, a genus of plants, be- 
•longing to the Natural Order Paugiacea? in 
which are two species, li. inebrians and H. 
odoratus. Dr, Hooker says, one of this ge¬ 
nus, the “Took,*’ grows iu the Teesta valley 
in Sikkim. It is a beautiful evergreen tree, 
with tufts of yellow blossoms on the trunk : 
its fruit is as large as au oraiige, and is used 
to poison hsli, wlnlc from the seeds an oil is 
expressed.— Hooker Him. Journal, Vol. 11. 
p. 7. i 

HYDNOCABl’US INEBRIANS, VaM. j 

II. voiic'iiuta, CUertiier. | 

Kowteo, Maiiu. J ^Miikooloo, j 

Moratti, Maleal. | Marra vattay Tam | 


A large tree, growing in Ceylon on the 
banks of rivers, up to au elevation of 2,Odd 
feet, also in Malabar, iu ^J’innevelly, and 
Travancore. It is a coiumou tree on the we.st 


integuments, they are beaten up with clarified 
butter into a soft mass, and in this state 
applied thrice a day to the parts affected. 
Eoxh. Voiqt. 80. 

HYDNOCARPUS VENENATA. Gcbrtn. 
Syn, of Hydiiuearpus inebrians.— Vahl. 

HYDRA. The Tauric and Hydra foes, 
with which Jason had to contend before bo 
obtained the fleece of Aries, are the symbols 
of the sun-god, both of the Gauges and the 
Nile ; this fable has occupied almost every 
pen of antiquity, but is clearly astronomi¬ 
cal, as the names alone of the ‘ Argha- 
Nat’h,’ sons of Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Sol, 
Arcus or Argus, Jupiter, Bacchus, &c., suf¬ 
ficiently testify, whose voyage is entirely 
celestial .—Toers Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 001. 
See Krishna. 

HYDRANGEA, is a well-known genus 
of hardy shrubs, of which one species is 
commonly cultivated for the sake of its 
beautiful flowers. This plant is a native of 
China and Japan : it was originally observ¬ 
ed ill the ga.rdeiis of Canton by Loureiro, 
who took it for a primrose, and called it 
Primula mutabilis. It was next met with 
by Commerson, a French traveller, who 
named it Ilortensla, in compliment to Ma¬ 
dame Hortense Lepleante. II. hortensis, 
called Guelder Rose, from hydor, water, 
and aggion, a vessel, in allusion to some of 
the specie.s growing in water, and the resem¬ 
blance the capsule bears to a cup. The 
(lowers a,re of various shades of rose colour. 
Pro[)agation may be effected by cutting or 
layers. The soil most desired by the hy¬ 
drangea is a blaitk earth, mixed with well 
rotted leaf mould, and a small portion of. 
sand. It requires moisture, and a supply of 
water should be freely given to it. 

HYDRANCiEA THUNBERGII. 

Amatsja, Javax. | ToaofHeaveu, Eng. 


coast, not so iu the Coimbatore jungles. The 
tree is hardly found in the Bombay nor¬ 
thern jungles on the coast; more frequently 
in those south of the Savitree river. The 
wood is not used for any purixise. The seeds ! 
of the fruit afford au oil. Flowers small, 
white. Fruit used for poisoning tisli.—The 
thortay oil of Canara, called also Neei*adi- 
mootoo oil a very Valuable vegetable solid oil, 
is from this tree. It is of the consistence of 
ordinary hard salt batter and is used as a 
remedy in scabies and ulcers of the feet, 
ThwaUes, Drs. Voiqt, Qihsnn and Wight, 
HYDNOCARPUS ODORATUS*. Llndlmj. 

Gynocardia odorata ItoxB. J Chaoolmoogra 

j odorata Roxb 

ChaulmoogpaBENG.HiND. [ Piturkurra Bgno. Hind. 

A tree of Assam, Silhet, seeds used in the 
euro of cutaneous disorders. Freed from their 


In use. in Java, as a tea. 

HYDRAllGYR^, of Carolina, these leave 
the drying pools and seek the nearest water, 
in a straight line, though at a considerable 
distance. 

HYDRAOTES. See Khetri, Puniab. 

H YDRARGYllI BICHOLORIDUM. Lat. 
Corrosive sublimate. 

HYDRARGYRI BISULPHURETUM. 
Lat. Cinnabar. 

HYDRARGYRUM. Lat. Mercury. 

HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS, or Cana¬ 
dian yellow root, a valuable bitter tonic, and 
useful yellow dve-stuff, 

HYDRATE DE SOUDE. Fn. Soda. 

HYDRAULIC CEMENT. The finer 
' kinds of lime and cement on the coast 
I of the Peninsula of India are made from 
' shells. A piece of ground about tcu 
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feet square is laid down even and floor¬ 
ed over with clay : an upright pole is placed 
at each end of this, and a sheet stretched 
out with back stays spread between the 
poles which are steadied with strings. On 
the floor a bed of shells and rice-chafi’ alter¬ 
nately, about ten inches thick and eight feet 
by six, is spread neatly out. Some firewood 
is placed along the windward side of this, 
and when the sea breeze sets in the wood is 
kindled. As the heat extends to leeward, 
and the shells become calcined, the lime- 
burners draw ofi' the fore parts of them with 
a stick, and so soon as they have cooled on 
the floor sufficiently to allow them to be 
handled, they are placed in a sooop basket 
and the dirt and epidermis winnowed from 
them. The shells, now white and pearly, 
are next thrown into a small sized vat par¬ 
tially filled with water: here they for some 
time boil from the effects of the heat and 
slaking. The whole in a short time settles 
down into a fine semi-fluid mass, which is 
taken out and slightly dried, and is now | 
ready for use. A good hydraulic cement is 
formed of the blue clay of Madras, and shell 
lime. Bitumen or asphalte seems to have 
been employed in Babylon, as a cement. 

HYDRIDJE, the Sea Snakes, venemous 
reptiles which appear to live on sea-weed. 
They lay their eggs on the shore and coil 
themselves up on trie sand. They are found 
at sea all along the coast, within soundings, 
and’ their appearance always marks the ap¬ 
proach to land. They arc often thrown 
ashore by the surf and they are occasionally 
carried up rivers by the tide, but they can¬ 
not live in fresh-water. Fishermen greatly 
Sread these snakes. The following genera 
and species occur in the south and east of 
Asia. 


Pelamis bicolor, 

„ ornata, 
Lapemis ourtns, 

„ bardwickii, 
Aturia bolcheri N. 
ornata, 


PvriFIC OCEAN. 
Borneo. 
Madras. 
Borneo. 
Gui.vea. 
Indian, Seas. 


Microcephalophis gracilis, kadoliia 

gam, of Madras. 

Enhydrina Bengalensis, Madras. 

,, valakadyen, ,, 

llydropbis obscnra, tho shooter sun, ,, . 

„ lindsayii, China^ 

„ fasciata, Indian ocean, 

„ . nigrooincta, tho kerril, Bengal. 

„ doliata, tho black headed 

kerril, Australia. 

„ subcincta, Shaw’s chittul, Indian ocean. 

„ siiblaovis, the chittui, China and In¬ 
dian OCEAN. 


„ men talis tho palo chittui, Ind. ocean. 

„ ocellata, the eyed chittui, Australian seas 
„ spiralis, tho shiddil, . Indian ocean. 

„ suhannulata, tho ringed sea snake, India. 
,, aspera, the rough sea snake, SfNOAPOKB. 


Hydrophia caerulescens.the bluish sea snake,B engal. 

Chitulia inomafca, 

Indian ocean. 

„ fasciata. 

ji 

Kerilia Jerdonii, the kerilia, 

Madbas. 

Hydrus major, tho sea snake, India, AtisTftALiA. 

„ annulatus, the ringed 


sea snako, 

SlNOAPOBE. 

Tomogaster eydouxii. 

Indian ocean. 

Stephanohydra fusca, Juke’s hypo- 


trophis, Darnley islands. 

Chersydrns annulatus, 

Madras. 

„ granulata, tho chersydrus. 

>» 

Acrochoadus javanicus. 

Java, 

Erpetonina. 


Erpeton tentaculiis, the orpeton. 


Cerberus cinereus, the karoo bokadam, India. 

,, acutus. 

Borneo. 

„ unicolor. 

Philippines, 

. „ australis. 

Australia. 

Homalopsis buccata, 

Java. 

„ Hardwickii, 

India. 

Phytolopsis punctata, 


Tropidophia schiatoaug, tho chitteo, 

, Ceylon. 

Myron Richardsonii, 

Australia. 

„ trivittatus, 

India. 

Ilypsirhina plun)bea, 

Borneo. 

,, Hardwickii, 

Penang. 

,, Aer tho IJlar Aor, 

Borneo. 

,, bilineata. 

China. 

,, Chinensis, 

China. 

,, Benottii, 

China. 

Pordo^ia leucobalia, 

Timor. 

„ unicolor, 

Borneo. 

Raclitia Indioa. 

India. . 

Miralia alternans, 

Java. 


Xonodermus JavanicuH, tho Gonionote, ,, 

— Eng. Cijc. 

HYDRILLA VERTICILLATA. Roxb. 

Kurelee, Hind. 1 Jhangb, Panj. 

Jala, Panj. | Punachu, Tel. 

This, with other aquatic plants, is used 
by tho sugar refiners of Saharunpore for 
covering tlie surface of sugar, in order to 
allow tho slow percolation of water when 
refining it. It is common in water in parts 
of the Punjab plains up to Peshawar. It is 
used east of Sutlej, fur refining sugar, but 
at Multan, west of that ri^er, it is not ob¬ 
tainable.— Dr. J. Stewart Fnnj, Flanfs^ p. 241. 

HYDROCHARACE^... A natural order 
of floating or water plants of which six ge¬ 
nera with eleven species occur in the East 
Indies, viz., 4 species of Ottalia, 3 of Valli- 
sneria, I of Hydrilla,. 1 ofBlyxa, 1 ofEnhalus 
and 1 of Hydrocbai'is. Hydrilla verticil- 
lata, along with similar plants is-employed 
by the sugar refiners of Saharunpoor and 
Berliampoor for covering the surface of their 
sugars, as clay is used in tho W. Indies,, to 
permit the slow percolation of water. En- 
halus acoroides has a sulphureous smell. Its 
fruit is eatable, raw, boiled or roasted, if 
boiled the nuts acquire the taste of boiled 
chesnuts. The natives of the Moluccas 
make nets of the tough threads, which re-^ 
main after the putrified leaves, these nets are 
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HYDROCYANIC ACID. 

aaid to be very durable in sea water. The | 
following are the genera and species : 

Hydrilla verticillata, Linn. 

Serpicula yerticillata, Linn. fil. Roxb. 
Vallisnoria verticillata, „ 

Udora verticillata, Spbeno. 

Hottonia serrata, Willd. 

Grows in most parts of India. 

Vallisneria spiralisj L. 

V. spiraloides, Roxb. | V. Jacquiniana, Spreno. 
A plant of Europe .and America. 

Vallisneria pJiysiciiniy Juss. 

A plant of Cochin China. 

Bootia cordata^ Wall. 

A plant of Prome and Taong-Dong. 

Blyxa octandra^ Rich, grows all over India. 
Enhalus acoroides, Linn. 

Acorns marinus, Rumph. | Stratiotes acoroidos,LiNN. 
Grows in the Concans and Moluccas. 
Ottelia alismoides, Pers. 

Stratiotes alismoides, Linn. 

Hymenotheca laxifolia, Salis. 

Damasonium Indiourn, Willub. 

,, alismoides, R. Br. 

The Panee-kula of Bengal, grows in most 
parts of India. 

HYDROCHELIDON INDICA or ‘Sterna 
leucoparica, the ‘ Whiskred Torn, occurs in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay countries; and 
very common in India. 

HYDROCHLORATE D’AMMONIAC. 
pR. Hydrochlorate of Ammonia. 

HYDROCOTYLE ROTUNDIFOLIA. 
Wall. Syn. of Hydrocotilo Asiatica.— Linn. 
^ HYDROCOTYLE ASIATICA. Linn. 

Hydrocotyle rotuudifolia, Wall. 

Thulkmi, Beng. Heen-gotu kola, Singh. 

Asiatic Pennywort, Eng. Vullari kiro, Tam. 

Indian „ „ Munduka bmmmi, Tel. 

Thiokleavod „ „ Bokkuduj Pinna ye- 

Kodagam, Maleal. ! laki ohettu, „ 

Miinduka pnrni, Sans, i Babbasai Elaka or 

I Elika cbavi kura, „ 

A small herbaceous creeping plant with 
little purplish red flowers, a native of Africa 
and America, and grows all over southern 
Asia, in moist shady places. It has long 
been employed in medicine, and its virtue in 
leprosy has been latterly again much lauded. 
An infusion of the toasted leaves in con¬ 
junction with vendeum is given to children 
in fever.—R. Brown. Ainslie^s Mat. Med, 

p. 126. 

HYDROCOTYLE ROTUNDIFOLIA, 
Wall, Syn. of H. Asiatica. 
HyDROCHLORI9-ACID. Nimak ka 
, tezab. Is made similarly to nitric acid, 
Bqbstituting common salt for the nitre. 
HYDROCYANIC ACID. Prussic acid. 


HYDROPHIS, 

HYDROLEA ZEYLANIQA. VaU. 

Nam zeylanica, Linn. | Steris aquatica Bubw. 

A herbaceous plant, grows in^water and 
marshy ground in the East Indies. The 
leaves beaten into a pulp and applied as a 
poultice are deemed useful in cleaning and 
healing ill conditioned ulcers in which mag¬ 
gots have formed.— Lind. FI. Med,^ jp. 401, in 
O'Shaughnessy, p. dOl. 

HYDROPHASIANUS, a genus of the 
Sub-family Parrince, viz., 

Suh-fam. Parrinso, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz., Me- 
topodius; I Hydrophasiauus. 

Fam. Gruida}, 1 gen. 1 sub-gen. 3 sp. 
viz., 2 Grus. 1 Anthropoides. 

HYDROPHID-^, a family of serpents, 
viz. : 

Enbydrina Bcngalcnais, Qra/y. Sandheads. 

Hydrophis gracilis, Shaw. Sandheads. 

„ jerdonii, Gray. (Hydras, Cunt). Morgui. 

„ nigrocincta, Baud. 

,, curta, Shaw. 

„ cydnocincta, Baud, (Hydras,Cant). China 

Ilidgilli. 

„ robusta, Fischer. Hidgilli. 

„ coronata, Gunth. Hidgilli. 

„ stricticolles, Gunth. Hidgilli. 

V chloria, Baud. Sandheads. 

„ guntheri, Theoh. 

„ trachycops, Theoh. Mergui. 

„ viperina, Sclwiidt. Hangoou. 

Pelamis bicolor, Schneid. Nicobar, 

Platurus scutatus, Lour. Ramree, Penang. 

„ Fiseheri, Jan. BAy of Bengal. 

HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA, Linn. 
A creeping plant with lilac coloured flowers, 
grows on sand hills on the Coromandel and 
Malabar Coast. 

HYDROSAURUS SALTA TOR.—Lowr. 
A gonus of reptiles, of the 

See. B. Squaraata, Sealed reptiles. 

Order Sauria. 

Fam. Varanid/E. 

Psammosaurns scincus, Merr. Nubia, Salt Range. 

Varanus flavescens, Gray. Bengal. 

,, dracaena, Linn. Bengal, Agra. 

„ nebulosus, Bum and Bib. Bengal, Agfa. 

Hydrosaurus salvator, Laur. Bengal, Assam,Armua 
Malacca, Rungpur. 

HYDROPHIS, a genus of the Hydridm 
or Sea Snakes found on all the coasts of 
India. Sir J. E. Tonnent has sailed through 
large shoals of them in the Gulf of Manaar, 
close to tho pearl banks of Aripo. The fisher¬ 
men of Calpeutyn on the west of Ceylon live 
in perpetual dread of them, and believe their 
bite to be fatal. In the course of an attempt 
which was recently made to place a light¬ 
house on the great rocks of the south-east coast, 
known by seamen as the Basses, or Bazos, 
the workmen who first landed found that 
portion of their surface liable to be Covered 
by the tides, honey-combed and hollowed 
into deep holes filled with water, in which 
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HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA. 

were abundance of fishes and some molluscs. 
Some of these cavities also contained sea- 
snakes from four to five feet long, which 
were described as having the head “ hooded 
like the cobra de capello, and of a light 
grey colour, slightly speckled. They coiled 
themselves like serpents on land, and darted 
at poles thrust in among them. The Singa- 
lese who accompanied the party, said that 
they hot only bit venomously, but crushed 
in their coils the limb of any intruder.’* 
The principal habitat of sea-snakes is the 
ocean between the southern shores of China 
and the northern coast of New Holland, and 
their western limit appears to be about the 
longitude of Cape Comorin. It has long 
since been ascertained that they frequent 
the seas that separate the island of the Pa¬ 
cific ; but they have never yet been found 
in the Atlantic. Tennent's Sketches of tJi(f Na¬ 
tural History of Ceylon, p. 309. 

HYDROPHOBIA. Dr. A. Gibson says 
theNotonia corymbosa, native name “ Wan- 
dur Rotee,” is useful as a prophylactic 
ill Hydrophobia. It grows rather plentifully 
on the stony parts of the high hills near 
Jooner, and also in some parts of the Nor¬ 
thern Deccan, Khandeish, A:c. About four 
ounces of the stem and bark of the plant are 
steeped in cold water for a niglit, 
when it has become softened, the material 
is then kneaded with the hand, so as to ex¬ 
tract the thick greenish juice which mixes 
with the water, and in this state it is drunk 
in the morning, the quantity of water being 
about a pint. On the same evening two pills, 
or boluses, composed of the flour of black 
gram, made up with the thick juice of tho 
plant, are given, and the dose of the watery 
infusion next morning, to be repeated as 
before, and the same pills again in the even'* 
ing. Tho like process to be gone through 
on the third day, after that nothing. Tho 
giving of the medicine should not commence 
until nine days after the bite of the animal. 
The plant is one readily propagated by cut¬ 
tings, but it will only grow in rocky places 
apd corners of old fort walls, &c. In ap¬ 
pearance the plant resembles the euphor- 
bium* or milk bush, except that it is des¬ 
titute of the thorns. The leaves have a 
thick cabbage-like appearance, only they 
are much smaller .—Times of India^ Jan, 2, 

HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA.-Jymn. 
The Seaside Hydrophy I ax is a straggling her¬ 
baceous plant, native of the shores of Coro¬ 
mandel, where it shows its pale lilac blos¬ 
soms great part of the year. The branches 
run over the sand, sometimes under the 
surface, and strike root at the 'joints. It 
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answers well as a sand binding plant where 
tho sand is moist. 

! HYDROSAURI, or water Hzai^ds^ live on 
the margins of springs and on low river 
banks. 

HYDROS All RUS SALVATOR.—Low. 
Tail compressed, fingers long, nostrils near 
the extremity of the snout. A black band* 

I on each temple, round yellow spots disposed 
in transverse series on the back. Teeth with 
the crown compressed and notched.—Teti- 
nent^s Sketches of theNatural History of Ceylon^ 

p. 27 ‘ 2 . 

HYDRUS. See Hydridse. 

! HYDUR WULLEE, a mahomedan saint. 
HYEE-BIN. Burm. Rhamuus jujuba. 
HYENA. See Hya3na. 

HYETK. Svv. Wheat. 

HYI-BTN. Burm. Zizyph us jujuba. 
HYLOBATES, the ‘ wa-wa’ or long-arm¬ 
ed ape, is the most beautiful of all the mon¬ 
key tribe. The fur of this gentle little ani¬ 
mal is grc}^, its face, hands, and feet, are 
jet black, in features it more resembles those 
of the human race than the oran utang.— 
Loio's SaraxvalCy p. 80. 

HYLOBATES HOOLOOK, the Holock. 
It is the Simia Hoolook, Harlan; H.’sey-' 

I rites and H. coromandus, Ogilby ; H. Hou- 
loch. Lesson, a nature of Assam ? 

HYLOBATES LAR, the Gibbon ; Homo 
lar, Linneeus ; vSimia longimana, Schreber ; 
S. albimana Vigors and Horsfield ; Le Grand 
Gibbon of Buff on; a native of Malacca where 
it is known as the white handed Gibbon. 
The contrast whicli this animal offers with H. 
hoolook, is very remarkable. The body is 
proportionally much shorter ; and it is quite 
incapable of walking in the erect attitude 
commonly assumed by H. hooiock, always 
creeping forward when on the ground in a 
crouching po.sition. 

HYLOBATI^ LEUGISOUS, the silvery 
Gibbon, or Wow-Wow, Simia leuoisea, 
Schreber, Moloch, Audeb. native of Malacca. 
See Simiadre. 

HYLJSDACTYLID^, a family embrac¬ 
ing Hylsedactylus vittatus, Cantor, Pegu. 

H. bivittatus, Cantor. See Engystoma 
interlineatum. 

HYLINA this section of tho Reptilia, ' 
comprehends 

Fam. PoLYPEDATIDiE. 

„ Hylorana rnacrodacfcyla, Gunth. Pegu. 

„ „ erytbooa, Schl. Syn Limnodjtes, nigro- 

vitratus, L. macularius. Blytli, Mergut. 

„ ., Tytleri, Tlieob. Dacca. 

„ „ Maiabprica, D. B. Malabar. 

„ „ temporalis Qunth* Ceylon. 

„ Polypedate^ lucomystax, Graven, Ceylon, 
Bengal, Mergui, Silhet. 

„ ,, cruciger, Blyth, Tenasserim. 



HyMENODYCTIOlsr EXCELSUM. . HYMENOPTERA. 


Fam» Polypedates Tnarnioratiis, Pegu. 

„ „ microtympanum, Gunth., Ceylon. 

„ ,, pleiirostittus, GuntJi^ Peninflula. 

„ ,, variabilis, Jrrdon, Neilgherries. 

„ ,) reticulafcus, Qunth, Ceylon. 

„ „ equed, Gunth, Ceylon. 

„ ,, alghana, Qunth CeyloTi. 

,, ,, smaragdinus, Gnntli, Ceylon. 

Ixalus temporalis, Gunth, Ceylon. 

„ „ fotnoralis, Gunth, Ceylon. 

„ „ leucorhinus, Martem^, Ceylon 

„ „ glandulosa, Jerd. S. India. 

„ ,, rha<*ophorus maximus, Nagar. 

HYMEX^A COURBARIL, Linn. 

Locust tree, Eng. I Courbaril locust tree, Eng. j 
Gum Anime tree, „ | 

This fine, lofty, spreading, tree, grows 
in the tropical parts of America, in Jamaica, 
and in Tenasserim where it was introduced 
by Major Macfarquhar. The tree is easily 
propagated, and the trunk acquires an im- 
jnense heiglit. The timber of the old trees 
is very hard and tough, and is in great 
request for wheel work, particularl y for cogs. 
The wood is so heavy that a cubic foot is 
said to weigh a hundred pounds : it takes 
a fine polish and :s used by cabinet makers. 
When in a sickly state, the resin called' 
Western Anime exudes from betweeu the 
principal roots. It is fine and transparent, 
of a red or yellowish-red colour, and in 
largo lumps. It resembles amber, is very 
hard and sometimes conlains leaves, insects, 
or otjior objects imbedded in it. It burns 
readily, emitting a very fragrant smell. 
Dissolved in rectified spirits of wine it 
juakes one of the finest kinds of varnish.— 
JE/wy. Vre. CyShaughnessy^ p. 314, 

Mason^s Tenasserim^ p. 150, and Voigt, 
p. 252. 

HYMEXODYCTION. Of this genus of 
plants, belonging to one section of the Cin- 
chonaceee, H. obovatum, W. Ic., ‘‘ Yella 
• mala kai maram” Tam., “ Kurwyo” Mahr., j 
H. utile, W. Ic., “ Peronjoli maram’’ 
Tam., and “ Kurwye” Mahr.,*grow in Coim¬ 
batore and in Canara, but woods only lit for 
fuel. H. thyrsiflorum, Wall., grows at Raj- 
mabal, Chittagong, and at Rangoon.— Drs. 
Wight) Oibson and Voiqt. 

HYMENODYCTION, Species. 

Budi{^a of Godavery | Chetijipa of Circari^, | 
Pores ts. I 

• A large tree of the Godavery. Wood not 
used. —Oaptain Beddome. 

HYMENODYCTION EXCELSUM, 

Wall. 


Cinchona exoolsa, Roxh. 


Kala baohnakDuK.HiND. 
Cedar wood, Eng. 

Kundaru. ? Hinix 

Bundaru, „ 

Barthoa;Tliab, Hushvar- 


Sagapu maram, 
Buija Burija, 
Chotippa, 
Bandaroo, Panda 
roo ? 


Tam. 

Tkl. 


>> 


• A very large tree, common all round tho 
! foot of the Neilgherries, and in tlie moun#> 
j tain on8 parts of the Cirears, but chiefly in 
iihe valleys. The wood is firm', close-grain- 
1 ed, of a pale mahogany colour, and very 
useful for many purposes. The bitter ns* 
tringent bark is used by tanners, also medi¬ 
cinally for yokes of ploughs, for scabbards 
and gun stocks ? Possesses febrifugal pro¬ 
perties, but it contains no alkaloid.— Drs. 
Rojfburgh, FI. Ind. Cor. pi. 113 and 106. 
0\Shaughnessy, p. 394, Mr. Bolide, Mclvor, 
Mn. Mat. Med., p. 104. 

HYMENODYCTION OBOVATUM. W. 
Ic.1159. 

XurvvTG, Mahr. I Yolla malakai maram, Tam. 

Dr. Gibson says, this and H. ntile grow on 
the Bombay side of India but the wood of 
neither is lit for anything but fuel. — 
Wight, and Gibson. 

HYMKN.^A RECURVALIS.—HatnVmif. 
A pretty little moth found in Jamaica, As¬ 
cension, Sierra Leone, Bagdad, India, Cey¬ 
lon, China, Australia and New Zealand. 

HYMEN^A VERRUCOSA, a tree grow- 
ing in Colombo *, it produces a gum said to 
be the source of Copal. Wood very soft 
and brittle.— Mr. Fergusson. 

HYMENODYCTION UTILE.—If. Jc. 
1159, 

rccrootijolay maram, Tam. | Kurwye, Mahr. 

This tree atkiins a large size and the heart 
wood is red. When Dr. Wight fir.st gathered 
specimens of this tree, he was informed that 
it furnished the wood called basiard cedaV. 
lie afterwards found two other trees similarl}^^ 
reported. 

Dr. Gibson says the wood of this tree is 
never used, except for firewood. The tree is 
common enough, in rocky slopes mostly, in 
or near thick forest. It does not stretch 
inland beyond the limits of the Ghaut r^i- 
viues.— Wight. Oibson. 

HYMENOPTERA, an order of insects 
characterized by the majority of species 
possessing stings. Large numbers of them 
are also distinguished for their social habits, 
of which the bees, the wa.sps, the hornets 
^nd tho ants are familiar examples. They 
frequently build for themselves houses ia 
which they dwell or deposit their ova. 
Tliey use different materials for thi? pur¬ 
pose. The wasp and the hornet with several 
other allied species, make a. kind of papier- 
machie tenement in which they deposit their 
eggs and hatch their young. The bee uses 
for this purpose the material known as wax. 
From the ants, when bruised, are obtained 
juices which yield an acid secretion,the formic 
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acid, fi chemical base from wliicli Duraas 
obtained the ter-chloride of forrnyle. Dr. 
Simpson of Edinburgh tried this, as an 
ansestbetic agent and found it succeed, 
and it is is now known as the ciiloro- | 
form, which has been the means of aileviat- ' 
ing a vast amount of human misery. The 
species of the genus Cynips belong to a 
group of this order, and make their nests in 
the oak-tree bud and produce the oak-apple, 
by inserting their eggs, into .the bud as it 
expands, by means of their ovipositor. The 
‘ robins-pin-cushions’ on the dog rose are 
produced similarly, thistles are similarly at¬ 
tacked, and the Dead Sea Apples, which are 
excrescences produced on a species of Solana- 
ceous plant, are amongst the most remarka¬ 
ble of these productions, 'i'hese are remark¬ 
ably like the fruit of a plant, but, wlien 
opened, they are found to contain nothing but 
the excreta of the young larva) that were 
hatched in their interior. It was these apples 
of Sodom to which Milton alludes, in the 
lilies— 

* # , # # jrroedily tliey plucked 

The fruitage fair to Bight, like that which grew 
Near that bitumou.s lake when Sodorn flamed ; 
This, more delusive, not the touch but taste, 
Deceived ; they, fondly tbiuking to allay 
'fheir appetite with gust, instead of fruit, 

Chewed bitter ashes ; 

The excrescences called galls are also pro¬ 
duced by a species of Cynips, and arc largely 
used for tauniug purposes, also, medicinally, 
in the form of gallic acid. The Hymenoptera 
are very numerous in the Southeast of Asia. 
A fossorial wasp of the family Sphegidee, tho 
Pelopaeus spinoU of St. Fargouu is distin¬ 
guished by its metallic lustre. It frequently 
makes its nesfc in key-boles and similar aper¬ 
tures, whichitstopsup by little pellets of clay 
brought by it to form it.s cells. Into these it 
thrusts the pupae of some other insect, into 
whose bodies, it has previously introduced its 
own eggs. The young parasite, after under¬ 
going its transformation, gnaws its way into 
light, to emerge as a four winged fly. The 
Ampulex compressa which drags about the 
larvae of cockroaches into which it has 
inserted its eggs, belongs to the same family. 
The Ichneumon, is a genus of insects, which 
deposit their ova in the bodies of larvae. They, 
also, belong to the order Hymenoptera,” 
section^ Terebrantia’* and family “Pupivora” 
in tbe classification of Latreille. The Ichneu¬ 
mon with its ovipositor pierces the bodies of 
other insects and deposits its ova within 
their bodies, where the larvm are parisitic. 
The Ichneutnon forms small nests of clay 
idto which they deposit the infected insect, j 
^ng, Oyc, Sir J, E. TemenVs Skeielm of I 


HYOSCIAMUS MARITIMUS. 

Ceylon. Dr. Lanliester on the Uses of Animals. 
See Insects. 

HYOBUNS, or Haiobans, the raja of 
' Huldee in Ghazeepoor is of this conspicuous 
clan, which once held large dominions On 
the banks of the Nerbudda. —Elliot 8npp> 
Gloss. ‘‘ Journal A. S. Bengal,'^ August 1837. 
See Benoudha ; Hureehobuns. 

HYOSCIAMUS NIGER.—Lorn. 

, Bunj. Auab. Pkrs. j Adas-podaa. Maixt* 

1 Siekran. ,, j Dentura of Ravi- 

I Dandura of Chenab. 1 Datura of SotlKJ. 
Bazr-bang „ [ Sura of SuTLEJ. 

Heubaiio. Kno. | Khor^ani omum. Tam. 

Sapht. Eovpt. I Damtura of Trans Indus. 

Uoskuamo.s. Gii. J 

The Seed. 

Bazr-ul-Bunj. Pers. I Khurasani ajwain, 

Tukhm-i-bunj-i' . I HlND. 

Rurai, » I ■ 

j Tbe henbane plant is a native of Europe and 
of Asia Minor andisfrequentin waste ground 
near houses, from 5,000 to 10,000 feet, in tbe 
Punjab Himalaya, where it is stated on 
liigh authority to be eaten by cattle. Tbe 
seeds are, on the Sutlej, said to be poisonous 
but are officinal in the plains of India for 
their jiarcotic effects. It is cultivated, in 
.several parts of India. In physiological 
action this plant and its preparations seem 
intermediate between belladonna and opium, 
combining great soothing and anodyne 
power with the property of dilating the 
pupil. Over opium, hysocyamus possossen 
the advantage of relaxing rather than con¬ 
stipating the bowels, and being less apt to 
occasion lieadache; in excessive doses how¬ 
ever delirium, coma, and convuteions (the 
latter but rarely) supervene, and not un¬ 
commonly terminate in death. The chemi¬ 
cal properties of the leayes and seeds have 
been carefully investigated, and an alkali 
has been obtained termed Hyosciamia, but it 
differs little, if at all, from Atropia. A 
dry inspissated juice of the leaf was prepar¬ 
ed by exposing the juice in tliin layers on a 
shallow earthen vessel to the intense heat of 
the sun in April and May; Dr. O’Shaugb- 
nessy deems this extract far superior to any 
imported from Europe or prepared in India- 
by other processes. In three grain doses its 
soporific and anodyne effects were most de¬ 
cisive, and its use rarely, if ever, followed 
by any headache or other unpleasant symp^ 
toms.— Drs. O'Shaughnessy, 47. J- L* 

Stewart, M. D., Spri/s Suggestions, p. 36. 
jr. E. 0/1855. 

HYOSCIAMUS MARITIMUS.-Bwrm, 
Syn. of Pedaliuna raurex.— Uoxh. 
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• HYPEEICUM PEftFOBATUM. 
' ■ HYPERANTHERA MORINGA. 
Moringa pterygosperma.— Gcertn. 
The tree. 


Moringa oloifcra. Lam. I Guilandina moringa Linn- 
Moringa zeylanica, Pers. i Roxb. 

1 Amoma moringa, Lour. 

The tree. 


Sahajna, Sajna, Shajna, 
Sujuna, Beng. Hind. 
Daiid alam, Buem. 

Muring, Dekhan. 

Horse radish tree, Eng. 
Country „ „ 

Ben tree ,, 

Maranggai, AfALAY. 


Kilor Malay* 

Muringai, Maleal* 
Moria ben, Pers* 

Sohanjana, Soha- 
jana, Sans. 

Sigromala, 

Morunga maram, Tam. 
Munfiga-chettii, Tel. 


The root. 


Moongay ko jharki 
jar, Dmc. 

Mooi’ungy vayr, Tam. 


Mopnaga veru, 


Tel. 


HYSSOPUS OPFIOINALIS; 

tion from Cochin-China; they are inhabi¬ 
tants of all parts of the world, and are grown 
by seed in any good garden soil. Drs. Riddell^ 
J. L. Stewart, M, D. Honighergevy p. 289. 

HYPERINES. A family of Crustacea, yiz. 

Vibilia peronii, ISdw. Asiatic Seas. 

Phoreiis rnynandii, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

Daira gabertii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

Ancbyloraera blosseviUeii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

„ hunterii, Edw. Bourbon. 

Oxycophalus piscator, Edw, Indian Ocean. 

„ armatiis, Edw. Amboyna and Vandee- 

man’s land. 

HYPHtENE CORIA CE a, the Doom palm 
of Upper Egypt, is common at Mooltan, 

HYPH^NE THEBAICA. Mart. The 
Doum palm, or ginger-bread-tree, grows 
at Okamundel and on Diu Island. 

HYPHASIS RIVER. The modornGhar- 


The greens. 

Moongay ke bajee, Duk. j Moornngy koeray, Tam. 
Shegguru, Sans. | Moonaga koora, Tel. 

The floivers. 

Moongay ka pool, Duk. I Mooruiigy poo, Tam. 
Shegguru, Sans. | Moonaga poo, Tel. 

The fruit. 

Hub-ul-ban, Arab. | Marung kai, Maleal. 
Moongay ke pulli, Duk. j Moorungy kai, Tam. 
Sheggooroo, Sans. | Moonaga-kaia, Tel. 

This small tree is grown all over the East 
Indies, its gum is used medicinally; its leaves 
and flowers and long fruit pods, about half a 
yard long, are used as greens and in curries 
and its root as a substitute for the horse ra¬ 
dish.— Ainslie's Mat. Med., p. 241-260-265. 
Irvpne^s. Gen. Med. Top.,^. 192. 

HYPERBOREANS. See Kelat, p. 489. 
HYPERICACE.^E. See Hypericum. 
HYPERICINE.^. See Guttiferso 
HYPERICUM BACCIPERUM. See 
Dyes, Gamboge. 

HYPERICUM CARNEUM, Wall Cal, 
syn. of Ancistrolobus carneus, —Wall 

HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. L. 

St. John’s wort. Eng. 1 B. dendlu • of Be as, 

Bassant of Ravi. | 

This plant belonging to the N. 0. Malpi- 
ghiaceas is common in the Cashmerean moun¬ 
tains, but is not officinal. In Arabian me¬ 
dicine however, it is recommended to expel 
intestinal worms, to cure piles, prolapsus 
uteri etani. In European practice St. John’s 
wort was regarded as a mild stimulant tonic, 
diuretic, emenagogue, &c. The dried herb 
boiled in alum water, communicates a yellow, 
or yellowish red color, to woo), silk, &c. 
The species of Hypericum known as St. 
John’s Wort, are shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, all bear yellow flowers with one excep- 


ra river. 

HyPOCARPOG.^A. See Ground-nuts. ■ 

HYPOCISTUS. See Balanophorece. 

HYPOG^A. See Arachis. 

HYPOLTTE DESIDERI, an Indian tra¬ 
veller. He set out from Goa, on the 27ih 
November 1713, and reached Lahore in Oc¬ 
tober the following year. 

HYPOTRIORCHIS .SUBBUTEO, the 
Falco subbuteo or the * Hobby,* inhabits all 
Europe, Asia and America; migratory ; com¬ 
mon in tbo Himalaya ; rarer in S. India ; & 
cold weather visitant in Lower Bengal,* to¬ 
gether with an affined species, H. severus. 
Both are somewhat crepuscular in habit.. 

HYPSIPETES NILGIRTENSTS and H. 
psaroides, species of Indian Birds. See 
Birds. 


HYPSIRHINA. One of the Hydrid®. 

HYRAH of Kumaon, Terminalia chebula. 
Betz. 

HYRAX. See Coney. 

HYRCANIA, the hilly region south of 
the Caspian Sea, the country about Mazen- 
deran, which has much forest. — 

Travels, i. 188, ii. 59. Indian Field. See 
Kabul, Kah. 

HYRKODES. See Kabul. 


HYSSOP, that cometh out of the wall, 
alluded to in 1 Kings, iv. and 33, was 
probably a lichen or moss, probably the 
Gymnostomum fasciculare, a* moss common 
in the Holy Land. The Hyssop (Eeob) so 
often mentioned in the Scriptures is doubt¬ 
less Hyssopus officinalis. 

HYSSOPE, Fr. Hyssopus officinalis. 

HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS.—W. 


Zufaiy yeabus, Ar. 

Zufea gabis, „ 

Ushuaz daoud, „ 


Common hyssop, Eno, 
Hyssope, Fa. 

Isop, * Ger.. 
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HYSTRICIDw®. 

HYSTASPES. See Persian Kings. 

HYSTRICIDj® a family of mammals of 
tlie. order Rodentia, as tinder: 

Order Bodentia, Gnawing-tribe, 4 Fam. 4 
fam. 

Fam. SciURiD^, squiiTels. 

Gen, Sciurus, 28 sp. 

„ Mustela, 1 ep. 

Rhinosciurus, 1 sp. 

„ Pteromys, 7. sp. 

„ Sciuropterus, 12 sp. 

8uh-Fam> Arctomydin^:. Marmots, 1 g. 2 sp. 

Gen. Arctomys, 2 sp. 

Fam. MuriD iK. Rat-tribe. 2 Sub-Fam. 9. Gon, 45 sp. 
Ra6-Fam. Rats, Mice, 7 genera. 

Gen. Gerbillus, 2 sp. 

„ Nesokia, 6 sp. 

„ Mus, 23 sp. 

„ Leggada, 4 sp. 

,, Platacanthomys, 1 sp. 

,, Golunda, 2 sp. 

„ Rhyzomys, 5 sp. 

Suh-Fam. Arvicolin/E. Volos, &c. 2 Gen. 2sp. 

Gen. Arvicola, 1 sp. 

„ Neodon, 1 sp. 

Fam. Hystricid^e. 1 Sub-Fam. 2 Gon. 4 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Hystricin.e. Porcupines. 2 Gen. 4 
sp. viz. 

Gen, Hystrix, 3 sp. 

,, Athcrura, 1 sp. 

Fam. IjEPorid^e. Haves. 2 Gen. 10 sp, viz. 

Gen. Lepus, 7 sp. 

„ Lagomys, 3 sp. 

The Sub-family Hystriciriae, embraces the 
animals familiarly known as Porcupines, of 
the genus Hystnx of Liuucous. They are 
Rodents whose covering consists, for the 
most part, of offensive and defensive armour, 
in jthe shape of spines or quills, instead of 
hairs. Colonel Sykes described the Hystrix 
leucurus (Sayal of the Mabrattas),as Hystrix 
cauda-alba It is nearly a third larger than 
the European species. All the spines and 
open tubes of the tail are entirely white, 
which is not the case in Hystrix cristata. 
The spines of the crest also are so long as to 
reach the insertion of the tail. The ears 
ore*much less rounded, and the nails are 
shorter, infinitely deeper, and more com¬ 
pressed, and with deep channels below. 
The white gular band is more marked; and 
the Asiatic species is totally destitute of hair 
—spines, where wanting, being replaced by 
strong bristles even down to the nails. Mr. 
Hodgson notes this species among tho Mam¬ 
malia of Hepaul, as inhabiting the Central 
and Lower regions. The small porcupine 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, does not ap¬ 
pear to have been discovered in Arracan. 
According to native descripticn, it best ac¬ 
cords with the small species described by 
Hodgson, as H. alophas. 

Hystrix hengalensis. — Blyth. 
rf. Malabarioa, Sclater. | Bengal porcupine, Eng. 
This is smaller than H. leucurus, the head 


, HYSTRICID-®. 

and body being about 28 inches, and tail 8 
inches. It is found in South Malabar, 
lower Bengal, Assam and Arakan, doubts 
however exist as to the identity of H, ben- 
galensis and H. Malabarica. Dr. Day 
states that ho procured specimens of the 
orange porcupine from various parts of thb 
ghats of Cochin and Travancore, and th^ 
the flesh of this kind is more highly esteem¬ 
ed for food than the common variety. T|io 
Native sportsmen declare that the aroma 
from these burrows is qniite suflicient to 
distinguish the two species .—Jerdoiiy Mam^ 

malsyp. 220, 

Hystrix leucura. — Sykes. 

H. liirsutL-rostris, Brandt. | H. zoylancnsis, Blyth. 


H. cristata ludica, 

Gray. 

1 


Sajru, 

Beng. 

1 Salii, Sayal, Sarsel, Hind. 

Ved, 

Can. 

Salcndra, 

Mahr. 

Indian porcupine. 

Eng. 

Dumsi, 

Nepal. 

Saori, 

Guz. 

1 Yeddu Pandi, 

Tel. 

Hoigu, 

Gondi. 


Tho white tailed or Indian porcupine is 
found over a great part of India, it forms 
extensive burrows, often in societies, in tho 
sides of hills, banks of rivers, nullahs and 
tanks, or old mud walls. Its length is 
about o2 inches, tail 7 inches. In some 
parts of the country, they never issue forth 
till dark, dogs take up the scout readily. 
Tho porcupine charges forwards on its as¬ 
sailants, with erected spine, and dogs fre¬ 
quently get severe wounds, the strong 
spines being driven deeply into them. The 
meat of the porcupine is white, tasting 
something between pork and veal, and is nob 
bad eating, 

Hystrix long icauda .— Marsdeu , 

H. alopluis, Hodgson. [ Acantliioii Ja- 
H. Hodgsonii, Gray. | vauicura, F. Cuv 

Crestless porcu- | Saihung of tho Lbpcha. 

pine, Eng. | Achotia durasi, Nepal. 

O’e of the Limiiu. ] 

The crestless porcupine is found in Sik¬ 
kim, in Nepal, at Darjeling, up to 4,000 and 
5,000 feet in the Eastern Himalaya, it is 
about 24 inches long, tail 4 inches and quills 
0 ^ inches. They are very numerous and 
very miscliievous, committing great depre¬ 
dations in the edible root crops. 

Athcrura, a genus of mammals of 
the family Hystrioidm, and sub-family bys- 
tricinee. Only one species of Atherura*^ is ‘ 
known in India, viz., A. fasciculata, of tho 
Tipperah hills and thence southwards to the 
Malay peninsula. The tail is much longer 
than in the true porcupines and ends in a 
tuft of long bristles and the spines of tlio 
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H7TA-BASHI. 

^ck are less' elevated.— Jenlon^ Mammals, 
Mason's Tenasserim : ^ool. Froe, 1830-1831, 
1834 quoted in Eng, Ogc. p, 218-222. 

HYTA-BASHI, a leader of the Hyta 
troops. The Hyta or Bashi-Bazouk are Tur¬ 
kish irregular cavalry, called Hyta along the 
valley of the Tigris and at Mosul, and Bashi- 
bazouk in Roumelia and Anatolia. They 
are collected from all classes and provinces. 
A man, known for his courage and daring, 
is named Hyta-Bashi, or chief of the Hyta, 
and is furnished with tazlcara or orders for 
pay and provisions for so nijhiy horsemen, 
from four or hve hundred to a thousand or 
more. He collects all the vagrants and free¬ 
booters he can find to make up his number. 
They find their own arms and horses, al¬ 
though sometimes they ax’e furnished by the 


HYUN-DES. 

I Hyta-Bashi, who deducts a part of their 
pay until he reimburses himself. The best 
Hyta are Albanians and Lazes, and they 
form a very eftective body of irregular ca¬ 
valry. Their pay at Mosul is small, 
amounting to about eight shillings a month; 
they are quartered on the villages, and are 
tho terror of the inhabitants, whom they 
plunder and ill-treat as they think fit. 
When a Hyta-llashi has established a repu¬ 
tation for himself, his followers are numerous 
and devoted. He wauders about the pro¬ 
vinces, and like acondottiore of the middle 
ages, sells his services, and those of his 
troops. 

HYUN-DES. Amongst the hindus of the 
Cis Himalayas, Ilima-des, Sansc. means ^ 
Snow country. See Huudes. 
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I. 

This letter of the English alphabet has, in 
England, four sounds. As an initial and medial 
Itttter, it has a long sound as in iron, line. 
Isinglass: a second is short and acute as in '^sit’* 

** infant** indigent; a third sound is that of the 
letter ** n/* as in “ stir ;** and the fourth sound 
is close and slender, though long, like ee,** as 
in ‘‘fatigue,** “intrigue,** The three first sounds 
are peculiar to the English language, but the 
last long sound, as of “ ee,** is represented in 
all the tongues of the South East of Asia. 

lANTHINA, the violet snail, a genus of 
molluscs, of the family Haliotidss. There are 
six recent species, vridely distributed iu the 
four quarters of the globe. They are seen 
floating on the ocean but are often driven on 
the shores by tempests. The beach at Madras 
is strewn with them after a gale. The lanthina 
has occurred on the coasts of Britain, but there 
is reason for thinking that it is not to be found 
in very cold latitudes. In warm climates it is 
Very plentiful.— Eng, Cyc, VoL 299. 

lARVINl, Tam. ? 

Yarvaney .Tam. | Crawn.. .Dot. & Pobt. 

A Ceylon tree which grows tall and straight, 
from twenty to forty-five feet hivh, and from 
twelve to thirty inches in diameter. It may 
be obtained in great quantities, and answers 
many purposes in ship and house work.— Edye, 
on dve Timber of Ceylon, 

lAYAPALA, Can. (’roton seed. 

IBERIA, this ancient kingdom is the modem 
province of Kartelania in Georgia. Ptolemy des¬ 
cribes it as bordered on the north by the Sar- 
matian mountains ; to the south by a part 
of Armenia; to the east, by Albania, and to 
the west by Colchis the present Immeretia. 
Ha mentions many of its towns and villages. 
Strabo who travelled in these countries, 
•peaks of this being a flourishing and even 
luxurious state. In the western emigration, 
the Iberians and Cantabrians preceded the 
Celts, and their language is preserved in the 
Basque (Biscayan).— Porter'* Trareh^ Vol. /. 
». llO.Zd/Azm in BrU, Jssoc, Journ. 1845, 
y).’77 and 78, 

IBERIS, Candy tuft. One of the Cruci- 
fera. Grows wild in England : named Iberis 
from Iberia, or Spain ; easily grown from seed, 
lie odours are pink and white, and it blossoms 
towards the close of the rains. — BiddeU, 

IBEX* This name is given, in India, to 
•etaral aotmals of the genus Capra or goat. 

Hhnalayana JBlyth, is the Himala- 
INmlbemthe Skeen, Skyn, Si^eeit or Sikeen 
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of the Himalaya, the Kyi of Kashmir. Thjtfib 
are the names of the male, that of the . 

in Thibet, is L’damuo. It inhabits Ladakh adtf 
Kashmir. A wild species called “ passeng** by 
the Persians, and which belongs to the genus 
^gagrus, occurs in middle and North Asia. 

IBHARAN KUSHA, Beng. Andropogon 
iwarancusa. ^ 

IBT-GAMIN, a glacier in Eastern Thibet^ 
in height 22,260 feet Englishsi20,886 French 
feet. 

IBIS, a familiar name, applied to species of 
the Falcinellus genus of birds belonging to the 
Family Ardeadm, sub-family Tantalinae. One 
species occurs in India, the Falcinellus ignent 
(‘ Ibis falcinellus ; or Glossy Ibis* of Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa, N. and S. America, Aus¬ 
tralia and very common in India. See Birds, 

IRLIS Ar, the devil. 

IBN BATUTA was born at Tangier, on 
the 24th February 1304. He started in the year 
of the Hijira 725, A. D. 1324, from his native 
city, Tangier, at the age of twenty, twenty-tWo 
or twenty-three, but some say 28, and for thirty 
years continued with unwearied diligence travel¬ 
ling about in different countries. His name 
and title are at length, Sheikh Abu Abdallah 
Mahomed Ibn Abdallah al Lawati al Taudii* 
He travelled in India from 1324-1S53. On 
his way to India, he visited Shiraz. After 
passing Kunduz and Baghlan he arriv¬ 
ed at Andar (Andarab), where he says a city 
formerly existed which had altogether dis¬ 
appeared. Starting for the Hindu Kush (the 
name which lie uses) they met with hot springs 
in which be washed, and lost the skin of hi4 
face in consequence. These were no doubt the 
hot springs of Sirab, near where the Passes of 
Tul and Khawak diverge in the upper valley 
I of Anderab, and which are mentioned by Wood 
as having temperatures of 108^ and 124^ 
Fahr, {Journey, p, 413,) He then arrived at 
the mountain of Pashai. The Fashai race are 
mentioned repeatedly by Leech as one of the 
roost numerous tribes in the Panjshir vall^ 
and adjoining passes* These are supposed to 
be mahoroedans, but as the name is mentiotied 
also by Elphinstono as that of one of the Kafir 
tribes, part of them in the mountains may haVe 
retained their heathenism and indepeodnuoA 
He then reaobee Parwan and Cbarkh (GhireA 
kar) which Leech also calls Chark.) In Dellil 
he acted for a time as one of the magisItriKtes* 
He wrote a history of his travels, pa 
historical retrosp^t extending from ihe 'ftm 
conquest of Smhi by the mdttomediMiV’ 

1 
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ICK» 


K^tb u(]««Teen Aibek in 1188 to the acoession 
bf tbe then reigning aoTereign Sultan Maho- 
ttied, son of Toghlaq, 1825. He qnitted Delhi, 
in the year of tbe Higira 743 (A. D. 1842) as 
one of the ambassadors to China, passing 
through Dowlutabad, Goa, and Honore to 
Oalieut, where the Chinese Junks awaited the 
•mbassy. But after his embarkation, he was 
shipwrecked and then, determining to resume 
kls wanderings^ set sail for Honore (Honarar) 
insiting the Maldives iZabiyah ul Mohli) in his 
ipute« idso Ce;^loii where he landed in 1347, 
thence he visited Sumatra— Ind. in \hth 
Cbnt Tr. oj Hind, FJL jo. 216. Ynle Cathay, 
ft p, 89S, 897. 

IBN HAUKAL. An Arab traveller who 
tietted India, a short time after Masudi. He 
wrote the AshkaUul-Balad to which he also 
gate the name of Kitab-ul-Masalik-o-ul-Mama> 
Jikt or descriptions of countries, in which occur 
notices of most of the mahomedan kingdoms 
of his day. His real name was Mahomed Abu- 
l^Kslinif end he was a native of Baghdad. He 
left Baghdad A. D. 943 (A. H. 331) and he 
oontinued travelling till A. D. 976. He notices 
bit obligations to Ibn Khurdadbha, and he 
copied likewise from Istakhri.'^/n^f. in 16fA 
oint, JSlUct Hist of India. See Kelat p. 496. 

IBK KHDRDAD-BHA, died A. D. 912 
(A, H. BtiO) trrote a work on roads and king* 
dnmi. He attained high office under the 

* fotinder of the Boushenai sect 

Mahcmedans, died at Cairo 1529. 

IBRAHIMI, a town near the river Kash'p 
lad, Whioh rises in the mountains of 8iah-bund 
and 9oWi towards Koh-i«du|sdan, a village 
between Washeer and Ibrahimi, 

IBBAHIK KHAX of Goar bad 7,000 
ismlHea of Taymuni under his rule ; but, about 
the ^or 1888, Yar Mahomed of Herat com- 
lileteiy devastated the country which they ocou* 
pied and removed them to Herat, where he 
hstaUiahed some of them in tbe city and some 
in t^e suburbs. In 1846, however, they took 
adyautage of Yar Mahomed^ absence on tbe i 
l8Largbab to decamp into the Persian territory. 

IBRAHIM LODI, king of Delhi was de- 
ikabd at Paniput by Baber. 

IBRAHIM PASHA, son or adopted son of 
Ifahoined Aii. 

' XBRAMIM QUTUB SHAH, cue of tbe 
<|aliub ihahi dynasty of kings, wtio ruled at 
mlobndoh near Hydeiabad A. D. 1567. He 
Isfbaiied thave^aoda larga eupob covers thn 
msA. 

iD% 

biai). often termed Bocf (anew) Psas, 
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supply of ice or snow for cooling water or other 
liquids in summer has long been regarded as 
one of the necessaries of life. And so ancient 
18 the practice, that we even find sllusiont to 
it in the Proverbs of Solomon.—“ As the cold 
of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful 
messenger to them that send him ; for he rO'^ 
fresheth the soul of his masters.'* xxv. 13. Qf 
late years, ioe has become an article of com* 
merce between countries where it is found in 
abundance, and those where it is found ecanti* 
ly or not at all. The place where this remark* 
able traffic commenced, is Wenham Lake, about 
18 miles from Boston, in the United Stateaof 
America ; and subsequently, some of the Nor^ 
wegian lakes have furnished abundant supplies. 
After the Wenham Lake Company was formed, 
in September, 1833, a cargo of loe shipped at 
Boston, was discharged at Calcutta, and sold 
at. 3d. per lb. It was packed in large cubes, 
fitting closely together so as to form one solid 
mass, within chambers of double plankina with 
a layer of well-dried refuse tan, or bark, be¬ 
tween them. The quantity shipped, was 180 
tons, of which about 60 wasted on the voyage, 
and 20 on tbe passage up the river to CaJeutta. 
Thousands of tons are now annually shipped 
from Boston to the East and West Indies, and 
to South America. Wenham lake occupies an 
elevated position and lies embosomed in ragged 
hills. The lake has no outlet, but is ted by 
the springs which issue from tbe rooks at its 
bottom, at a depth of 200 feet, tbe cutting, 
storing, and transportation of tbe ice is regu* 
larly carried on throughout the winter. The 
ice-house, which is capable of storing 20,000 
torts of ice, is built of wood, with double walls 
2 feet apart all round, the intervening space 
being filled with sawdust. The raachinery used 
for cutting the ice is worked by men and 
horses. From tbe time when tbe ice first forms, 
it is kept free from snow until it is tbiek 
enough to be cut ; the cutting being oommeneed 
wlieii the iee is a foot thick. A surface of aoma 
2 acres is then selected, which, at that Ibid^ 
ness, will furnish about 2^900 tons and m 
straight line is then drawn through its ceotve 
from side to side each way. A small hand- 
plough is pushed along one of these Hues, OtttM 
the groove is about 3 inches deep and ^ Mill 
wide, when the marker is intri^iusbd* This 
implement is drawn by 2 horses, and amlcasR 
new grooves parallel with the first, R1 iadhas 
apart, the. gauge reBiraimng in the nrifintd 
groove. The marker is tlm shifted to Ihe 
omtsids groove, and ittaloes ft imwre. Randall 
drawn these lines over tbs whole lurfSectiititib 
direction the aime pvooasa 4s repeathd In a 
transvease diraciiDD, narkhig (all the lee^iNt 
kite Rquaves of iaelNS. Mkahwbilw 
{dough Arawa by rngte' fcMe % 



iii<teft4 One mm wqg« a( Wooks i» then 
nvmm wi% and tba remaiador are eplit off 
toward Uiw opening tiiua made with an iron 
wadga» oalled an ioe spade; when it ie dropped 
into ihe groove the block splita off with a very 
aUghi blow, especially in very cold weather ; 
the labour of splitiog being slight or otherwise 
aoeording to the temperature of the air. Low 
platforms are placed near the opening made in 
Ihe ice with iron slides extending into the 
fmter^ and a man stands on each side of a slide 
armed with an ioe hook, with which he catches 
the ioe, and by a sudden jerk throws it up the 
slide upon the platform. In a cold day every¬ 
thing is quickly covered with ioe by the freez¬ 
ing of the water on the platforms, slides, &c. 
and the huge blocks of ice, some of which 
weigh more than 2 cwt. each, are hurled along 
these slippery surfaces with great ease. By the 
sidfiof the platform is a sledge of the same height, 
cspahie of containing about 3 tons, which 
w^u Ailed, is drawn over the ice to the front 
of the store-houae, where a large stationary 
platform of the same height is ready to receive 
its load, which as soon as discharged, is hoist¬ 
ed a block a time into the house. Eorty men, 
assisted by 12 horses, will cut aud stow away 
400 tons a day. Sometimes in favourable 
weather 100 men are employed at once. When 
a thaw or fall of rain occurs, the ice is made 
porous and opaque and unfitted for the market: 
when snow is followed by rain, and that by 
frost, the snow ice thus formed is removed by 
the plane. The operation of planing is some* 
what similar to that pf cutting. A plane guage 
to run in the groves made by the marker, and 
which shaves the ice to the depth of 3 inches, 
is drawn by a horspi until the whole surface of 
the ioe is planed. The chips thus produced are 
then scraped off, and if the clear ice is not 
reached the process is repeated. If this make 
the ice too thin for cutting, it is left until a few 
nights of hard frost shall have added below as 
much as was removed from above. In addition 
to fiUii^ their ice-houses at the lake and in the 
large towns, the ice-company fill a large number 
of private ice-houses during the winter; ajl the 
ice for these purposes being transported by rail¬ 
way. Tbeproduetionoficeartificially was carried 
on jn India^ prior to the receipt of this subitance 
from America. Li the upper country, near the 
town pf Hoogly, about 40 miles from Claloutta, 
by ir Ailful application of the process pf evapo- 
iwtiosi the natives are able to procure a supply 
of foe during their abort wfoter^ vfo. from tbe 
end November to the mithUe of February. 
Xhe ground where the ice was made was a large 
epeii.{ifone : 3 er 4 troughg are formedf each 
elfollt ;130 feet in length by 2Q foot in width I 
4 ifoei, m depth ; the bottogw is made ] 

3 


^oqth^aad allowed to dry by eapppini tq 
sun. It is covered w^tb oiindfoev t 

to the depth of about g foot, and t|fon loojif 
atraw is strewed in, to within fi inches qf tbq 
adjoining fond. The water to be frpaea wwf 
contained in pans of upglazed poroifo qarMmtlf 
ware, very much like those put under gaydeg 
flower-pots, and these were arranged in ragfdgjf 
order close to each other upon the loose stkAff 
in rows to the number of B or 6,000. 
natives filled the pans with soft water by maagf 
of small earthen pots, attached to the end pf 
bamboo-rods, long enough to reach half W^S 
across the trough, Tbe water was takan ffpm 
large water jars sunk deep in the ground nea< 
the pits where the ioe was stored, and filled 
from the neighbouring pools or with draipipgf 
from tbe ice. The quantity of water poured 
into each pan varied irom ^ to i of a pint^ de«« 
pending upon the clearness of the sky aud thg 
steadiness of the wind. Tbe most favorably 
wind is from the N.N.W. but any point betweea 
N. and W. will do,although less ice is produced!/ 
If the wind blew between E. and S. no ioe wilt 
be formed. The ice which begins to appear 
a little before midnight, was ogrefuily watched 
by persons stationed near each trough. As 
soon as a slii'ht film of ice appears, the contente 
of several pans were mixed together, and the 
freezing liquid sprinkled over the others. The 
freezing continues till sunrise^ when perhaps sf 
much as half an inch of ice was found in each 
pan. In very favourable nights the water if 
entirely frozen. The ice was generally removed 
by women, 7 or 8 of whom were appointed to 
each ice-bed : they used a blunt semi^isoular 
knife to scoop out the foe, wfifoh they thiear 
together with any unfrozen water into farthag 
vessels placed near them* When these weff 
full their contents were poured into eouioel 
baskets, placed over the forge waterjars 
which the pans were filled ; by Which means a 
supply of cool water is oplfooted for the nekt 
night’s operatipnB. When the ice hss htept 
suiiicienUy drained, it was deposited ip WeHf 
near the ice^beds ; and at pight removed to 
forge circular pits lined with mats, and povaf^ 
over with a straw shed. The heat pf tha day# 
even in the foe-making season, fo frequecHy 
greater than that of the huttest snmma>' daXf 
of England, so that after aU prepsutiona, f 
partial thawing went on In the pits. 
water thus produppd was parried pff thYPOII^ 
holes in the bottom pf the pits to a dasp wi 
which also served to supply the pans fo 
ice-bed } tbps, thvowgbout tha process thS/Co|d 
was ecoBomiaed as mpeh at possible* '|he ipe 
was conveyed in boats to (lafot^U by pig^tf 
When the weather was coldest H was sMppfo 
Pfpked ip bags ; st other tilQaas if ba4eth 
with strsw mats, and eoaveyed to the spy 




ichnsuhok; 


io«; 

iKmme* Diuriog tbe hot teMOn» whaii 
Was most needed, it was scarcely possible 
to preserve it in any quantity, and the first 
heavy fall of rain usually melted all that was 
left of the last ice-making season. In Oudh 80 
nannds of ice were recently made. Ice is to 
be had in the mornings of December in the 
hollows and valleys of Ootacamund. ^The 
crust is scarcely half an inch thick, but suffi¬ 
ciently consistent for all freezing purposes. 
Of the ice used in America and exported 
only a small part comes from the Wenham 
Lake but Boston is the great place of export, 
and the trade is steadily increasing. In I8d3 
there were exported 71,245 tons, and in 1864 
104^856 tons were shipped to the following 
countries, viz: 

Calcutta 7,472 Kingston Ja- 

Hong Kong 2,381 maica 2,332 

Bombay 3,2S5 Barbadoes 1.309 

ICadras 1,508 Havannah 8, i3l 

Cape, Good Hope 300 St. Thomas 1,282 

Mauritius 1,860 Other Ports 75,137 

In 1866, the exports were 1,24,751 tons, 
most of the block-ice used in Britain is imported 
from Norway. Mr. Fortune tells us that on 
the right bank of the Ning-po river, above the 
town and fort of Chinhae, aud in various other 
parts of the north of China he met with ice¬ 
houses. The town of Ning-po stands in the 
midst of a level plain from twenty to thirty 
miles across. The ice-houses are built on the 
sides of the river in the centre of the plain, 
completely exposed to the sun—clear, fierce 
and burning, which would try the efficiency of 
the best English ice-houses. The bottom of 
Ihe ice-houses is nearly on a level with the 
surrounding fields, and is generally about 
twenty yards long, by fourteen broad. The 
walls which are built of mud and stone, are 
very thick, twelve feet in height, and are, in 
fact, a kind of embankment rather than walls, 
having a door on one side level with the fioor, 
for the removal of ice and a kind of sloping ter¬ 
race on the other, by which the ice can be 
thrown into the bouse : on the top of the walls 
or embankment a tall span roof is raised, con¬ 
structed of bamboo, thickly thatched with straw 
Mid in appearance exactly like an English hay- 
fitack. This simple structure keeps ice well 
during the summer months, and under the 
buining sun of China. Around the house 
is a small fiat level field connected with 
tbu river. This field he takes care to fiood 
in winter before the cold weather comes 
on. 'The water then freezes and furnishes 
the necessary supply of ice at the very door. 
Again, in spring, these same fields are plough¬ 
ed up and planted with rice,, and the 
water which drains from the bottom of the 


icehouse helps to noorbhtim yoang^i^^ 
here, as in England, when the kenss it 
the ice is carefully covered up with a thiok 
coating of straw. Thus the Ohinamait, sdlh 
little expense in building his ice-bouse, and aa 
economical mode of filling it, manages to se¬ 
cure an abundant supply for preserving hk fi^ 
during the hot summer months, loe k of 
great importance to the Chinese, who depend 
much for their food upon the fish which is 
caught in their waters. They are enabled by 
its means to keep their fish during the hot« 
test weather for a considerable time and trans¬ 
mit them in this way to different parts of the 
country. Ice is now largely made in India by 
machines. The Peninsular and Oriental lea 
Company at Bombay can make five tons daily 
at a cost of five pie the lb. Private manufaetu- 
rers sell it at two annas a lb. at a profit. The 
smaller machines turn it out in cylinders, the 
larger machines in slabs. But only the vary 
well to do Europeans purchase it. On the re¬ 
commendation of Colonel Balfour, C. B., tha 
Indian Government sanctioned an ice macbine 
value Rs. 7,000 for each European regiment, 
but regiments have not used them. The price 
of a full sized machine capable of turning out 
one hundred seers in the hour, is 20,000Eupees 
and the total cost per seer does not exceed one 
anna. There are also smaller machines equal 
to the production of twenty-five seers in the 
hour, and which cost no more than 7,000 ru¬ 
pees, but the expense of working them-— 
though trifling in either case—is very nearly 
the same as with those of greater power 
Tomlinson ; NeUgherry Star^ December 26 ^ 
Illustrated London News\ Fortune's Residence* 
ICELAND MOSS. This is a lichen 
traria Islandica), common in the north of 
Europe and North America. It yields a nutri¬ 
tive starchy substance, sometimes employed to 
make bread and gruel.— Watersion ; Faulkner, 
ICELAND SPAR. Surmah Safed of Kabul. 
This mineral, a variety of calcareous spar, is 
found in rocks near Kabul, and is extracted and 
broken into crystalline rhombohedral fragnoenta, 
more or less opaque. It is employed by the 
natives as an astringent in ophthalmia, gonor^ 
rhoBa, and other fluxes, in doses, internally, of 
7 grains, and also externally as a local appli^ 
cation. It is called Surma Baled, or white 
antimony, from being thought to be similtrir^fo 
black antimony, the common tersulpMdd ofthtl 
metal. Price M. per lb.— Cat* 1862. 

ICHNEUMON, a gentis of mseds^ which 
deposit their ova in the bodies of larvVs. They 
belong to the order “ HymenopteiW,'* seotiOQ 
•VTerebrantia** and family ** Popivora’^ in the 
classification of Latreille^ Tm ichnetraloa' 
with its ovipostior pieroe* the bodies of Ikheg 
iuseots and deposits its ova Within thdr bedi^ 



ICHTHYOPHIS ^LOTINOSUS. 


iDOIi. 


wlim ttetkrw aere The Ichnetxmon 

ferine amidl nesto of clay into which they de- 
pdsil the infected iaseot» Ewg. Gyc> 

'IGKNBUMON of the Egyptians, is the 
Herpestee ichneumon, a quadruped celebrated 
for destroying serpents and crocodiles. It 
was also called Ichneunaon Pharaonis. There 
are semal species of Herpestes in India called 
Mongoose, H. javanicus of Java and Sumatra, 
H. griseus, Geoff, of continental India and 
neighbouring countries; H. Nipalensis, Gray, 
of Nepal, and H. neyula, Hodgs. of the Terai. 

ICHNOCARPU8, a genua of plants, be¬ 
longing to the order Apocynacem, 1. fragrans, 
Wall, is grown in Nepaul and Kamaon. It has 
large handsome flowers, I. Loureirii is a native 
of Zanzibar. All the species of Icknocarpus 
grow well in a mixture of loam, peat and sand, 
and cuttings strike readily in sand under a 
hand-glass. Lon^ Lichlamydeous Plants ; 
Zindieyt Flora Medica, 

ICHNOCARPUS FRUTE8CENS, E. Br. 
W.Ic. 

Eohites frutescens.— 

Apocynum fruteecens.-—Z/nn, 

Shyama luta ... ...Bbng. I Nalla Tigo. Teu 

Pal-Vulli. Maleal. I Illukatte. ,, 

Nalla tiga. Tel. | Munta gajjunamu .. ,, 

Grows all over India. According to Royle, 

sometimes used in India as a substitute for sar¬ 
saparilla.—Price 12 annas per Ib.— O'Shaug- 
nessy^page 442. Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

I-CHOW OB AI-CHOW. Two islands in 
the Canton River in lat. 22® 2i, N. and long. 
113® 64' E.-i/ors/: 

1CUTHU8, Ga. a fish. 

ICHTHYAETUS, a genus of birds, the 
species of which are now transferred to the 
genera Halisetus and Poliomtus. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA, a name derived from 
v)(Bvs a fish, and ^oyya glue, is translated Isin¬ 
glass, a word derived from the German Hau- 
senhlase^ from hausen, the great sturgeon, and 
hlase, a bladder, being one of the coats of the 
swimming-bladder of fishes, chiefly of the 
genus Acipeuser, or Sturgeon, and of which 
the best qualities are exported from the rivers 
of Russia, flowing into the Black and Caspian 
Seas, but also from the Sea of Aral, and the 
t^ke Baikal. Isinglass is also exported from 
Brazil, and likewise from India. Of late the 
quality of this has been much improved. 92'8 
peir ocat. of Gelatine.—.ftoyZe. See Air-blad- 
Fish-maws ; Isinglass. Sounds. 

’’ ICHTHYOLOGY. A branch of science so 
oalled -which, comprdierids a knowledge of the 
aUweture, nature, and forms of Fishes, ^e 

6LUTIN08U8, an im- 
mm# earth worm, common in Sikkim* It is 


a naiitre of the Khasia Mountain#, Biogapore, 
Ceylon and Java.— ZTooIw Sinn. Jour^ Vdl* 
IL p. 26 . 

ICICA INDICA, W. dc. A. 

Bursera serrata. Wall. | Schinus Saheris, ZT. B* 
Schinua Bengalensifl, I ,, Niara ,, 

Herb. H.B. j 

Nayor Bsno. 

A tree of Assam and Chittagong, growing 
70 feet high ; its timber is dose grained and 
bard, as tough as oak, but heavier, and used 
for furniture by the natives.— 

ICTIDES. See Mamalia ; Paradoxorus. 

IDAAN, called also Meroot, a race in 
Borneo, who inhabit the more hilly districts 
towards the north, in the vicinity of Kina 
Balou. They resemble the Kadyaii; and some 
of their tribes who are near the capital are 
compelled to plant pepper and collect the pro¬ 
duce. They appear anxious for an intercourse 
with Europeans: they are said to sacrifice 
human victims, like the Kyans. The Idaan, of 
different places, go under different denomina¬ 
tions and have different languages, but in their 
manners and customs they seem to be nearly 
alike. 

The name Idaan’* is, in some measure^ 
peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo ; 
the inland people of Passir are called Darat; 
those of Beiijar, Biajoos, the Subano of Magin- 
danao appear to be the same people; perhaps, 
where the aborigines, in the several islands of 
the Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
are little different from the Idaan of Borneo. 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the iohabi. 
tants of the coast, this has given rise to an 
opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that they 
are the descendams of the Chinese ; the custom 
obtains of arranging human skulls about the 
bouses of the Idaan, as a mark of affluence.— 
Journal of the Indian^ Archipelago, No. IT* 
Sepr. 1849, jp. 557. 

IDA CHETIU, Tel. Citrus aurantitim, 
L. a very small var. of orange, growing in all 
the hilly country of the Gircars both cul¬ 
tivated and wild. Perhaps the original of the 
Citrus aurantium? C. variatro, Heyne 57; musk 
orange. Ch’hota Kichli Hind. Kiri kittali, 
Can.— El. Aindh. 

IDA1YAN,Tam. Cow-keeper. 

IDANKAI, Tam. Left hand caste. See 
Edakai. 

IDIGA, Kabk. a caste who sella 
the fermented palm wine, &c. also employed a| 
Palankin bearers.— 

IDOL, Eng. 

Vigraham. Tam. I Vigtam. 

Salai.... „ I Frattima.• it 

Vikramu. .Tel. | But...... 












mats. 


Idolt tre tfteledd ia MrijfMiurtf fe I«iM xK 
J4 ; Itaiah xlr. 1 ; JciWaiah'Ef;<3a^ tiH. 4* 
The idols of the hiiidus are made of metal; 
gold, silver, and copper and their alloys • one 
of frequent use being that called panchalaka** 
of gold, stiver, copner, tin and lead : but stone, 
earth, cowdung aud wood are often also em¬ 
ployed, the red saunders wood and the woods 
of the Cupressus torulosa, Macrotomia eu- 
chroma and Melia azedarach. Many of the 
iddls in India are monsters, many are mere 
shapeless masses of stone with a smearing 
of red lead or a log of wood without shape or 
form, or a stone from the river bed, others, like 
the bull Nandi” or Basava, the vahan of 
Siva are beautifully formed models of that 
quadruped. The forms of the cobra serpent 
are usually well pourtrayed, also of the pea* 
cock in the Saiva temples. The horse is form¬ 
ed of wood, plated with silver and gilded ; oc¬ 
casionally well made Hgurrs of the elephant are 
to be seen. Every hindbo house has, at least, a 
picture ; many have idols and every man of 
the Vira Saiva or Jungum sect, of whom there 
are many millions in India, always wears the 
lingum in a silver or gold casket, suspended 
from his neck or tied round his arm. The 
lingum inside is a small stone cylinder imbed¬ 
ded in the Ynni. The ordinary lingum, of which 
there are millions in India, is a stone cylinder 
rising from the yoni, a stone platform marked 
with circular markings ; usually in front of it 
is a figure of the bull Nandi in stone. Gnnapati 
or Qanesa with the head of an elephant and the 
body of a fat man is an . idol frequently to be 
seen. As the god of wisdom he is worshipped 
at the beginning of every undertaking, by almost 
every hindu ; when a hindu boy or girl begins 
to readj they make a Ganesa in the form of a 
small cone of cowdung which they place on n 
purified spot, and ornament with flowers and 
Uaihigam and red kunganoo, and offer a sacri¬ 
fice by burning camphor and frankincense, also 
offering betelnuts and plantains, cocoanuts and 
jaggery, then bow reverentially and pray for the 
god’s tid. The pyramidal figure is then kept 
for a time or throwu into the water. 

in t temple the hindu idols are kept iu the 
centra of the temple, called sanadi.” Dally the 
brahman servants anoint it with oil, cleanse it 
with sekaia, wash it with water, then with 
curds, milk, lime juice and honey, and coooanut 
water. The dancing girls of the temple, the 
deva dasi, dance and sing to music moniing 
and evening. Occasionally, on certain festivals, 
the idol is taken from the temple in a palan¬ 
quin or on a car and made to perambulate the 
square of the streets. 

k case was heard at the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court. An old lady sued tot fiOO i 
•• coapeiieation (ef an Idol which a man, | 


whm she bid tdo^ 
taken from her. The defeadint waa? wiahnw 
Rt. 1,000 a year profit idot^; .Tba 

woman declared that she waa onl of ^her 
senses with grief. ” I have no cfaHdreD. I iWiaal 
my bones back. I have been crying like tVm 
for five years. I am starving, and by crying I 
have become so thin.” She was non siuM andl 
referred to the High Court. On being rw* 
moved from the Court, she tossed bar arms in 
the air and cried out—‘‘ Let the world go ons 
Let the world go on, as it is going on. Have 
reliance in God.” 

The Jain idols are usually naked figuree ef 
men and women, of gigantic proportions, often 
erect but in every attitude, The buddbisi 
idol is usually Buddha or Gaudama, reclining, 
or sitting in the attitude of preaching. Some 
of the figures of Gaudama at the great Shooay 
dagon temple at Bangoon are of vast dimen^f 
sions. See Avatar; Bull ; Ganesa ; Hindu 
Images ; Litigam ; Siva; Vishnu ; Yoni* 

ID USZOHA,Arab. Also called Bakrid, 
a mahomedan festival. See Bakrid : Eed. 

IGHIR, Ar. Acorus calamus.— Linn, 

IQNATIA AMABA.—Zw/t. Papeta, Hind. 

IGNIS, Lat. Fire, see Agni. 

IGRUSHKI, Bus. Toys. 

IGUANA, the popular name for species of 
reptiles of the genus Varanus, family Varanld®, 
order Sauria, of the section of scaled reptiles. 
Baron Cuvier classed them under his ” Igua- 
niens,” others have arranged them under the 
Agaroidse. Varanus flavescens. (Gray,) inhabits 
Bengal ; V. dracaena, (LtW.) Bengal and Agra, 
and also V. nebulosus ,—Dum et Bib, 

The Basilisk of the Eastern Archipelago is 
the Basaliscus amboiensis, (Daudin,) out of the 
Iguanidse. Messrs. Dumeril and BibroO, in thei^ 

* Erpetologie’ (1837), treat of these reptiles 
under the name of Lizards Iguaniens, or Bau- 
riens Eunotes. In * the catalogue of thd 
specimens of Lizards in the British Musepm, 
the Iguanidse with the Agamidse constitute the 
tribe Strobilosaura. 

IGUANA, (Varanus Dumcrilii,) ettains 
a length of 7 feet, it frequents the neighbour¬ 
hood of houses, to rob hen roosts. Species of 
the family Agamidee, having pores on the inner 
surface of the thighs, are the Leiolepis reevesUl 
(A. guttata of M. Cuvier) of Cochin-China, wHh 
white rays and spots on a bright blue 
The Physignathos (A cocincinus) from th# 
Malayan Peninsula is remarkable for ita large 
size, uniform blue colour and is one of the very 
few species of eaurian reptiles, which feed upoa 
vegetable subatances. j^on Cuvier aaauiea ue 
that it lives entirely upon feuits ^and unis, 
A. calotes, of a bright blue colour with Iciliie 
verse white msukeon ihe sidci is foiUid iu ^the 
Molucca The Lophyxet (A* gigimteii 




mmirA'm. 

6f lotug ipinas 

w^kh k«i a similar devoted crest alciig the 
baw, and the tail keelshaped. This Tatter 
sfNMKieS) in many respects a most singnlar rep¬ 
tile, inhabits Bengal, and lives upon fruits.-— 
JBnff, Ofc.p. 87. 

IHftAM, Ab. The dress worn by mahome- 
dan pilgrims at Mecca. 

W ADI GADDA, or IjeduOadda. Tel. The 
Stemonia of Zow, also Roxburghia gloriosoidea. 
^Dryander. Roxh. ii, 234. 

IJAU, a feeder of the river Krian, in Ma¬ 
lacca. Bee Ssmang. 

WJUL, Hikd. Barringtonia acutangula. 
O^ertn. 

IJU, At. Also written Eju, the horse hair- 
like substance, which grows on the Gomuto 
tree, the Arenga saccharifera .—LaJbilL This 
substance is also called Gomnto ; part of it Is 
a stiff bristle but the bulk more resembles 
horse bair and it is largely made into cordage. 
See Gomuto, Arenga sacharifera. 

IKAN, Malay. A fish, any fish ; also a 
crab. The word is always prefixed to the speci¬ 
fic name of the fish^ as ikan bawal, the pom- 
fret, tulor-ikan, fish-roe; sirip-ikan, fish-fins ; 
sisek-ikan, fish scales.— SimmondA* 

IKAN DORI. A small dark-coloured fish, 
of about a pound weight. Great caution is 
necessary in handling it, because it is armed 
with poisonous spikes under the pectoral and 
dorsal fins, the wounds from which are extreme¬ 
ly painful. It is not much esteemed.— 
Mr. Rarlf p. 195. 

IKAN MIMI, Jav. The King-Crab. 

IKAN SALADU, and Ikan Surdudu; 
Malay. Arius Arius.— Buck. Ham* 

IKAROON, Ar. Acorus calamus.— Linn. 

IKH, Sans. Sugarcane. 

IKKHOO, Benq. Sugar-cane, Saccharum 
oucullata. 

IKL-BIR. Datisca cannabina. 

IKRA, Rus. Caviare. 

IKSHUGANDHA, Sans. Asteracanlba lon- 
j^lfolia. Nees. 

IKSHUBA, Hind. Asteracanlba longi- 
iblia, Nees. 

IKSHWA’CU. The first kinff in the Solar 
line, who, according to^ hindoo legends, reign¬ 
ed at the commencement of the Treatu yug. 
Xte Was the son of the 7th Menu, or patriarch, 
the dffspring of the sun. His posterity was 
ISlilled, in consequence, the dynasty of the solar 
princes, in the same manner as Buddha was 
feputed the head of the Lunar line. Modern 
bMibeffltators bring the time of his aecessioB 
dbwti to the year 1320 before Christ. A pas- 
“iigfi 4ii the Apni Poorenna indicates that the 
l^ ef which Ikshwactt was the head, 

#i| whidh tiered IntHa hm. 


Cwttal Asia. But ihii 
his ooiitemporary, he heiwg 
from a distant legion, and to hfive 
ried to Ella, the sister of Ikshwactt. 
the Arian hindus, the ohaitrya waa a waif^ 
branch taking social rank after the hindtt 
mins. Manu writing of their duties says Ip 
defend the people, to give alms, to saenfioe, ip 
read the Vedas, to shun the allurements of 
sexual gratification are in a few words the 
duties of a Chatriya. How this soldier branoh 
broke up is extremely obscure, but it is general^ 
ly supposed that none of the races now in India 
can trace their lineage to that tribe of Aryans 
though most of the Rajput families doubtfess 
belong to them. Their quarrels amongst 
thomselves seem to have led to their own de8«T 
traction. There seem to have been two . 
branches of the Ohaitrya tribe, the Solar who 
traced up to Ikshwaku and the Lunar who 
traced up to Bud ha, who married Ha or Elia, 
daughter of Ikshwaku. These Ohaitrya soldiers 
do not appear to have adopted brahminism 
readily, and the brahmins to overcome them 
consecrated by fire, on Mount Aboo, m warrior 
body who still remain, and are known aa the 
four Agnicuia raj put tribes. A common spell* 
ing of I he word is Kshatriya.— Warren*^ KiUa 
Sankalita. Tod*8 Bojadhan, VoL J.p. BY. 
See Hindoo ; Suryavansa. 

IL, pronounced also llbat, or Iliat, a term 
applied to the migratory tribes of Persia. See 
liiyat. 

ILA, sister of Iksbwacu, of the solar race, 
she was married to Bud’ha of the lunar race, 
and these were the ancestora of the lunar line 
of kings. In hindu mythology, budd’ha son of 
Atri, son of Brahma, was husband of Da, the 
earth, daughter of Spatembas. Buddha was 
Mercury, son of the moon. See Ella ; Iksh- 
wa’cu. 

ILA or llita, mentiertcd in the Vedaa as a 
goddess, may possibly be the same at the 
Babylonian goddess Ili or Bilat Hi, queen of 
gods. 

ILACHI, Hinp. a generic term for sevOf 
ral plants producing cardamom, viz. 

Elletaria cardamomuin, Maton. syn.. of 
Arnomum cardamomum. 

Alpinia nutans,— Bo$coe. 

Ilachi-bari. Hind, or Hachi^kalai}, Arnomum 
dealbatum or A. cardamomum. 

Choti or Khurd ilacbi, Elettaria carjdamc- 
muQ)) the small cardamom. 

Bari Ilaohi is the large rough shelled variety* 

ILAH, the name of an old Arabiuii dritj^ 
and is more properly and more usually, applied 
to a pagan god, than to God Supreme over all, 
Hence the mdhomedan profession of faith laiya 
ia Ilah ilbi AUakyAa, which in the ordinary 
translation of ** there is no god bu^t god/’ 



ILEX JAFOmCA. 


ILITAT. 


no precise meanfng and invoWes on obvi-1 
traism. which Mahomed would never have 
enunciated. From some passages in the early 
Indian historians it would appear that they 
supposed the famous Somnat to be the Arabian 
or IlcU; Notices of it occur in the 
Kouzut-oos-Sufa; Hubeeb-ooa-8air and Ferishta, 
the passage quoted from Fureed*ood-deen 
Attar. Bale’s Koran, I. 23. 11. 890. Hyde 
de Hel Vet: Pera : p. 130. Pococke. Spec : 
Hist; Arab :'4. 92. 110. Bird’s Guzerat, p. 39. 
D’Herbelot, voce L«t. Al-Makkari Mahomedan 
Dynasties in Spain, I. 346, and Herod. IIL— 
BlUoi. 

ILAHEE GUZ. Properly Ilahi gaz, Hind, 
is the standard Guz, or yard, of forty-one 
fingers, instituted by Akber. After much con¬ 
troversy respecting its length, it was authorita¬ 
tively declared by Government to be 33 inches 
long; and the declaration has been attended with 
considerable convenience to revenue officers, 
as n Bugha measured by this yard constitutes 
exactly five-eighths of an acre— Elliot 

ILA KURA, Tel. Salsola Indica, Willd. 
This is occasionally used as a vegetable and be¬ 
ing naturally salt, has given rice to the Teling 
saying, ^*the carping husband (finding fault 
without cause) says to his wife, there is no salt 
is the Ila kura.” 

ILAM. Said to be the Tamil name of 
Geylon and to signify gold, but gold in Tamil is 
Ponnn. 

ILAM, (Elam, corrupt) auction sale. 

ILAMBADl, Tam. Corruption of Lambady, 
the Banjara race so called in the south of India. 

ILA.PANANKI JANGU MaVU,” Tbl. 
A farina, obtained from this root by treating it 
the same as in manufacturing manioc* It is 
very nourishing. 

ILETADI MARAVARA, Maleal. Scin* 
dapsus pertusus.— Schott 

ILEX. A genus of plants of which Dr. 
Wight mentions I. Gardneriana and I. Wighli- 
ana. Mr Thwaites mentions, as growing in 
Ceylon, 1. denticulata, a large, and 1. Walkeri, 
8 small tree. Mr. Hodgson, in his ** Nagasaki” 
mentions eight species in Japan, viz. crenata, 
Thbffi, microphyila, Bt Integra, Thhg, latifolia, 
ThJbg^ rotunda, Thbg» serrata, Thhg, aquifoli- 
um, L. var. heterophylla. See Evergreens. 

ILEX DENTICULATA. Wallich is a 
larM tree growing in Ceylon, on the Bopatalawa 
plains at an elevation of 6,000 feet 

ILEX D1PYR.^NA is common at Mussoo> 
gee and everywhere in the Himalayas. It 
bears^ a very close resemblance to the holly, 
eapecially iu November and December, when it 
is covert with clusters of scarlet berries^ 

ILEX JAPONIOA, 2%w»t6. 8yn.- of Ber- 
betis pepaleaiis.—fifpr^ 


ILEX SERRATA A lofty species foufid in;. 
Mttssooree, and I* exoelsa in NipaL-r-.^&ijgfo^ ^ 
Illvst p, 167. O'Shanghnessy, 272. 

ILEX WALKERI, Wight, Oardn^ la a 
small tree in the Central Province of Geylon, 
growing at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 

ILEX WIGHTIANA, Wall. Is a large 
umbrageous tree with small white fiowera and 
red berries growing in the Neilgherries and ui 
the southern and central parts of the island 
of Ceylon up to an elevation of 4,000 feet-*’**-^ 
Tkw, Enum. pi. Zcyl, p, 183. 

ILL Maleal. Bambusa spinosa. 

ILI, a valley and town in Central Asia, from 
which Lassen supposes the Szu Tartars were 
expelled by the Yue tchi or White Huns B. Cr 
150. The Szu Tartars he supposes to be the 
SacsB and the Yue-Tchi to be the Tochari. 
After occupying Tahia or Sogdiaiia for a time, 
they are stated by the Chinese to have been 
driven thence, also, by the Yengar, some years 
afterwards, and to have established themselves 
in Kipen, in which name Lassen recognises tb^ 
Kophen valley in the Kobistan. The great 
Kirghis horde is adjacent to Hi and Tarbagatai; 
It is under the dominion of China and exchanges 
large quantities of cattle on the frontier for 
silk goods. See Kabul, p. 484.— Kirghis^ 

ILI PI, Tam. Bassia longifoHa. 

ILIYAT are the wandering, nomade 
tribes of Persia, who live in tents and have 
no settled habitation. They are mostly of 
Toork, Arab and Koord descent, and comprise 
a very large portion of the population of the 
country, though their actual numbers are not 
well known. They are mahomedans of the 
Sunni sect and herdsmen* They change their 
places of encampment with the season aqd 
climate, going in the summer to the Yeilauk or 
quarters where pasturage and water are to be 
found in abundance ; and when the cold o( 
winter sets in, adjourning to the kishlauk or 
warmer region, in which their flocks and herds, 
as well as themselves, are better sheltered. In 
each province of Persia, there are two chiefs 
acknowledged by all the tribes who roam in 
that province. In their conduct and morals, the 
Hiyat women are vastly superior to those of ihe 
towns and settlements. They are chaste anid 
correct in their lives, and faithful to their 
bands. Many of the best families in Perj^a 
are of Hiyat origin. The present royal fawfli 
is of the Kajar tribe, a Turkish El, wbicn 
came into Persia with Timur. 

The Hiyat are by no means particular in 
their religious observances : aujd gm xibl^.Tukd 
or influenced by the moollab, as towusmen imF 
They are all, iu a greater or dgfiW* 
fesaional robbers some tribaa living acd^ 
rapipe and plunder ; apd pibsil 9(1^ 



»ucir means. They h^te larj;e Mr. Biokmer obwrved a ^flar^pticti^ msong^ 
fibbks and herds which they often augment by the Chaldeans in Kurdistan* ' This cfistom 
taking possession of their neighbours. The must be very ancient, for we find F^erda^usi 
eivffized population hold them in great dread alluding to it in his description of the» eaj^. 
on' this acoount. heroic ages of Iran^ ' i; 


The Iliyat families tributary to Khiva were 

lamut 15,000 Kalpak 30,000 

Goklan 20,000 Kazzak 40,000 

Choodar 3,000 Ikdar 15,000 

said to have been Sarokh 15,000 

brought from the fur- Uzbek 40,000 

ther borders of the —— 

Oxus by Mahomed 195,000 

Rahim Khan. 

^Frazer, 

The distances that some of these Iliyat tribes 
have to perform in their annual migrations are 
really wonderful. 

From the southern shores of Fars, the Kash- 
goi arrive in spring, ou the grazing grounds of 
Isfahan, where they are met by the wandering 
Bakhtiyari from their warm pastures of Arabis- 
tan, near the head of the Persian Ghilf. At the 
approach of winter both the tribes return to 
their respective Garm Sair.—(Rarow G* A. D. 
JBode's Travels in Luristan and Arahistan^ 
p. 256, Frazer,) 

In the tenth century, they are said to have 
comprised five hundred thousand families with¬ 
in the province of Pars alone. Although | 
much inferior in numbers, many of the present I 
Iliyat tribes are very considerable, and since the 
destruction of Kai and the decay of Ispahan, 
Shiraz, and all the other great cities through¬ 
out the empire, they constitute a principal 
source of population, and the best nursery of 
its soldiers. Some of their chiefs are men so 
powerful that the king attaches them to his 
court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains them about his person as hostages 
for the loyalty and good conduct of their res* 
pective clans. We find them, as they were eight 
hundred years ago, unmixed with the Persians 
who inhabit cities ; retaining their pastoral and 
erratic habits, and using among themselves a 
dialect different from the language of the- 
oountry, which, however, most of them can 
speak and understand. They are an inde¬ 
pendent and hardy race, inclined to hospitality; 
Twoor three families in little groups, preparing 
or enjoying their simple meal by the road-side ;< 
orpr0ceeding on their journey, the-wife carry¬ 
ing one child, two or three others packed in 
Wkets on an ass, which the husband drives, 
l^sfbre him, is a usual picture to be seen. 

! The name Iliyat, is the plnral of lel (Eel) a 
equivalent to the Araoic kabilab. Often 
oK^^^prohcbing an Iliyat encampuMnt the 
met by the women of the tribe,, who 
in honor of the guests and 
> lhatf.he! is welcome to^ their bear^. 


The usual drink of theLuristan Iliyat consists^ 
of buttermilk weakened with water ; a little* 
salt is added to it, and it is then called ab-in 
dhung. It is generally sour. There is nothing so 
efficacious for the purpose of slacking thirst on 
a hot summer’s day, as this ab-i-dhung.—y 
Baron 0, A. Be Bode^s Travels in Luristan^ 
and Arahistan^ VoL II. p, 220. OuseleyU^ 
Travelsy Vol, /. p» 807. Bnch Narrative of a. 
Residence in Kurdistan^ due. VoL 1, cliap, 
p. 101. Frazer's Travels. See Biluchi. Tajik. < 

IL-KHANI, of Fars is the chief of the/ 
Kashgoi tribe. 

! ILAHABAD, or Allahabad. Immediately 
before Akber’s time, this place was known as’ 
Peag or Prag ; by him it was denofninated,< 
Allahabas, which subsequently became Allahar 
bad. The name is more correctly llhabad, oi^ 
Ilahabad, but the usual practice of writing it is^ 
Allahabad*, The article coalesces with the sub¬ 
stantive in Allah, and represents the Al-i 
mighty .”—Elliots 

ILLANUN. Pirates on the coast of Borneo.; 
See Lanun. Boat. 

ILAVaNGA, Malbal. Cassia lignea. » 

liiLE CEB RACERS. The knot grass tnbO' 
of plants, comprises 89 genera. In these 8< 
species are found in Arabia,. 1 in Persia, 1 in; 
China and in continental India, 17. forms havof 
been discovered, viz. 

1. Herniaria* I 4. PoIyc8rpeu*> 

I. Hapalosia. I 2. Dry maria. . 

I. lllecebrum. fS. Mollugo. 

ILLECEBRUM LANATUM.—Dtmj. syn^; 
of iErua lanata, Jms. Aebyranthes laData;i 

ILLECEBRUM. SESSILIS syn. of Alter- 
nanthera sessilis, R, Brown. 

ILLECEBRUM VER1TCILLATUM,Burii:.. 
syn. of Portulaca quadrifida.-—i2oa!;6. 

ILLEPl YENNAI, Tam* Oil of Bassia^ 
longifolia. 

ILIGEACE.^, the holly tribe of plants, are 
trees or shrubs, included in 14 genera. Nine 
species occur in Japan, 1 in China,; 16 in con¬ 
tinental India, and, with the exception of Mo* 
netia tetracantha which grows in the. plaipis. 
of India, all the forms of this order have been 
found in the Himalaya and Khassya mountains 
on the Neilgherries and the mountains about 
Penang, Moulmein and Singapore. Thegenem 
are Asterogyne ; Ilex ; Macoucoua ^Monetie.;. 
PrinoB. In China, says Mr. Williams, tJhe 
order Ilieinm, or holly, furnishes several genere 
of Rhamnea,; whose fruit are often* .seen on 
tables. The iSizyphus^ produces the Qhineen^ 
I date, and. the fltthy pedunelea of the^ 
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ILLICnm IKIESTUM. 


niAmk 


lift are eaten, the latter is quite oommon in 
Hongkong. The leaves of the Ehamnus thee* 
Mas are among the many plants ooHeoted by 
the poorer Chinese, as a substitute for the 
true tea. The Chinese olive is obtained from 
the Pimela, but it is a poor substitute for the 
rich olive of Byria.—TTif/wiwM* Middle Kmg- 
dlosi, j). 283. Voigt* 

1LLA.R BiLLAB, Hind. GoccuIus leaeba. 

ILLIGIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order 'Wlnteracem of Lindley. The order 
contains four genera and twelve species, 
shrubs or small trees, one of them, the Illicium 
aniaatum, grows in Japan and China ; one on 
the Khassya mountains and one in new Zea¬ 
land. The general properties of the order are 
atimulant and aromatic.— Voigt^ p. 13. 


ILLICIUM ANISATUM.-*Xi»?i. 


Badian-i.U;iutal... ...An. 

Hind. Pbbs, 

Badiau...,, 
Pa oo«hu*haei-biam Ch. 
Ansa phal... Duk.Hind. 
Star anise. Bno. 


Chinese anise.. 

Skimmi . 

Marati Moggu 

Anasi pu. 

Marati mogga. 


.Eno. 

..Jap. 

.Tam. 
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.Tei.. 


The star anise tree is a native of the countries 
extending from 28}^ to 35^ of N, latitude, or 
from Canton to Japan. Thunberg relates 
(KoL IIL p. 227) that in Japan the Skimmi 
(Illicium anuatum) was every where consider¬ 
ed a poisonous tree, and the Japanese would 
not believe that the same tree produced the 
mliAmmm etellomm) Starry Anise, which 
they annually buy of tbe Chinese, The designa- 
tioB Star is applied to the fruit from the manner 
in which they grow, the pods being in small 
clusters Joined together at one end, and diverg¬ 
ing in five rays. They are prized for the 
volatile oil obtained from them, and for their 
aromatic taste. The barks have a more aromatic 
flavor than the seeds, but they are not so sweet. 
In China, their most common use is to season 
sweet dishes i In Japan they are placed on the 
tombs of friends and presented as offerings in 
the temples. They are chiefly exported direct to 
India, England, and the north of Europe, at 
the average value of 8k dollars per picul. In 
1860, 695 piculs were exported from Canton 
valued at 8,200 Spanish dollars. In India they 
are much used in aeasoning curries and flavour¬ 
ing native dishes, and large quantities are used 
b Europe in the preparation of liqueurs 3,000 
pioals of anise are exported annually from 
Cambodia, and in 1841,81 piculs of oil of 
aniseed, valued at 1L900 dollars, were ex¬ 
ported from Canton, In preparing a spirit of 
anise, the Star Anise, may be used instead of 
common anise. The capsules oonstitute in 
India a rather important article of commerce, 
and are told in aU the bazm. Both capsules 
and seeds evolve n powerful odour of anise; 
the taste is similar, veiy mild, sweet, and 
somewhat acidulous* The kernel of the seed is 


oily. The capsules and aeedi 
essential oil, easily procured by dtaltlhtion.uriUl 
water; this oil is rather brown, lighter thib. 
water, more difficultly congealed than the trib: 
aniseed oil, but in other respects exactly of the 
same properties. The powdered capsules^ pre 
used by the mahomedan practitioners as stimu¬ 
lant carminatives. For the colics of ohildim 
the essential oil is given with advant^.— 
O'Shaughnmy Dispensatory,page 191. Thm^ 
levy's Travels, Vol. III. p. 227. Mornsdrfs 
Compendious Summary* Svmmonds. Faulhk^m 
O'Shaughnessy. Beng, Phar, p. 412. 

ILLICIUM FLOKIDANUM. SeelllWum. 

ILLICIUM PARVIFLOKUM. SeeHHcium 

ILLICIUM RELIGIOSUM. Siebold, Linn.- 
Holy Star Anise. 

ILLlGERBiB. See Gyrocarpus. 

ILLINDA, Tel. Diospyros chlproxylon^ 
J?. ii, 538 

ILLU KATTE, Tel. lohnocarpus frutea-s 
cens, R Br. 

ILLUPA, Tam. Bassia latifolia, Willd 

ILLYRIAN, one of the great Asiatic Eu¬ 
ropean stock of languages, still well known.. It 
is the Skippetarian or Albanian or Aruaut and 
is a distinct Indo European idiom. 

ILOCO, one of the languages spoken in the 
island of Lucon. In the Philippines are many 
separate nations or tribes, speaking distinct 
languages unintelligible to each other. The 
principal tongues of Lucon are the Tagala, the 
Fampanga, the Pangasinan, and the llooo, 
spoken at present by a population of 2,250,000 
people, while the Bieaya has a wide current, 
among tbe southern islands of tbe group, Leyte 
Zebu. Negros, and Pnnay, containing 1,200,000 
people, Mr. Crawfurd says that it doqz not 
appear from a comparison of the phonetic 
character and grammatical structure of the 
Tagala, with those of Malay and Javanese that, 
there is any ground for fancying them to be^ 
one and tbe same languages, or languages 
sprung from a oommon parent and only divemir 
fled by the effects of time and distauee ai^? 
that an examination of the Bisaya Dictionary 
gives different results. See India, p. 35& 

ILUMBILLI MARAM, Tam. Ferxeob 
buxifolia. ^ 

ILUPI MARAM, Tam. Bassia longhfolb- 

IMAGES. Those worshipfmd by the 
dus are made of various materiala, gold, aUvei^ 
and metals of inferior value, eiyatal, stene^i 
wood, clay, dough, and oompoaitiimi of diff«|t> 
ent kinds, borne are of small aixe, and 
propriated as household gods; others are 
greisively larger, and ui^ for temple worflii^ 
and others again are of colossal size, sasfgi^ 
eighty or more feet b height. A 
Benares requtrea etx men to eadrole Rf 
ot the clay and oomperitioii imagea madei^ittgi 
vidnity of Calculta for the atuuial Isddvilii} 
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lam m vtty splendid mppearanoe and areef 
1«^ and ^ter the oeremonies 

M over are oast into the river* The modern 
maidheturers of the deities are artisans in gold, 
sfliVer, and other metals, stoiie-outters and 
potters. Some of the modern castes are hsnd^ 
aome, but the modern sculptures are commonly 
cpntepaptible. Some of the ancient Hindu sculp¬ 
tures are magnificent; and in minute ornamental 
and doral decorations, almost unrivalled. In 
iftutmah the images of Goudamah Buddah are 
ilaade of wood, marble and the precious 
ipetals. In Siam, Japan, &c., images are made 
of the ornaments, precious metals, &o., collected 
from the ashes of the funeral pile of a deceased 
person ; and others again from the pulverized 
fragments of the bones kneaded with water into 
a paste, baked, and afterwards gilded. Images 
of snakes are common. The idea of their medi¬ 
cinal virtues is very old in India ; a hindu 
attacked by fever or other disease, makes a 
serpent of brass or clay, aud performs certain 
cermonies to its honour, in furtherance of bis 
recovery. Such ceremonies are particularly 
efficacious when the moon is in the nakshatra 
^ansion, sign, or asterism,) called Sarpa, or 
^e Serpent; called also Ashlesha. Dhanwan- 
tara, is the Esculapius of the hindus, but has 
not an attendant serpent like his brother of 
Greece; the health bestowing Dhanwantara 
arose from the sea when churned for the 
beverage of immortality. He is generally 
represented as a venerable man with a book in 
his hand.— Golem Myth. Hind,, page 883. 
Moor, page 842. See Idols ; Hindus. 

IMAM, a head of the mehomedans in re¬ 
ligious matters. It is a sacred title and is, by 
the shiahs, given oiily to the immediate des¬ 
cendants of the prophet, who were twelve in 
number, their “ barah-imam.” The last of 
these, the imam Mehdy, is supposed by them to 
be concealed (not dead), and the title which be¬ 
longs to him oniinot, they conceive, be given to 
another. Among the sonni mahomedans, how¬ 
ever, it is a dogma, that there must be al¬ 
ways a vieihle Imam, or father of the 
church/* The title is given to the four learned 
doctors who are the founders of their faith. It 
was long maintained that the Imam must be 
descended from the Arabian tribe of Koreish : 
btti the emperors of Constantinople (who are 
Of a Tartar family) have assumed the sacred 
title, which they claim on the ground of the 
fbmal rehunciation of it by Mahomed the 
ttrOlftb, the last caliph of the race of Abbas, 
in Isveur of Selim the first. Tlie acknowledg* 
of this title renders the emperor of Tur- 
spiritual head of all orthodox mahch 

of mahomedans believe that the 
illhiaif M has eome and gone ;* and they 
ite as others call them the 


Ghair Mehdavi*' beet, i. e., people without 
Mehdi, It is not known that ihe ruler at 
Muscat has ever laid claim to the title of 
imam, though Europeans invariably confer ft 
on him. Imam is however said to be now adopt* 
ed as a royal or dignatory title by sererid 
Arab and African sovereigns. The successbi^ 
of Mahomed, continued to exercise their re* 
ligious functions in proof that they enjoyed 
spiritual as well as temporal power, and took 
the title of khaiif but various Arab princes 
who dared not aspire to the title of Khaiif^ 
took that of Imam, to which they frequently 
added that of Amir ul-Mominin, or prince A 
the faithful, and, like the Khalifs, observed the 
precaution of changing their name when they 
ascended the throne. The custom seemed to 
typify that their whole nature underwent a 
change, on being invested with an office, to 
which a certain amount of sanctity was at* 
tached. 

Of the Imams of the shiah sect, one was the 
Imam-Ali, cousin aud son-in-law of Mahomed, 
for he married Fatimab, Mahomed's daughter * 
the two sons of Ali, the Imam Hoosain ana 
Imam Hussain, neither of whom were success¬ 
ful leaders, though, since their deaths they 
have by some sects been deified and believed 
to be incarnate. 

In every sunni mosque, at the appointed 
prayers, there is a leader of the devotions 
who is called the Pesh-Imam,” because he 
remains in front ** Pesh^’ of the worshippers 
leading them in the successive parts of their 
worship.— FotHnger^e Travels, BelooekisUm 
and 8cinde, p. 284. Burton's Sdnde, Voh I* 
p. 129. Malcolm's Hist, of Persia, Vol, II, 
p. 845. Bee Jews, Ali-Iilahi; Khajah. 

IMAM ALI, a town in the vicinity of the 
Shatt ul Arab, in the Ur of the Chaldees. 

IMAM ALI,—Ali, the son-in-law of Maho* 
med. 

IMAM BARI* A building over an imam or 
mahomedan saint, or other holy mahomedan. 

I The Imam-Bari at Lucknow is a magnificent 
palace. Its most remarkable part is an im¬ 
mense hall, containing the tomb of Asof-ood 
Doulah, the great grandfather of the last 
king of Oudh. Mr. Rich mentions that *a 
pine-apple spire rises over the tomb of Zobeidab, 
at Bagdad wife of Haroon al Raschid.—Afww- 
dy's Sketches i/rt India* Hieh's Besidenee in 
Koordistan, 

IMAMI, Hind. A kind of Kabul silk. / 

IMAM MASHUDI, the religious gui^ of 
Akbar. His tomb is to the west of the 
jeed-i-Kootub-ul-Islam.'**jfV. Hind, V, 11, 
p.tOl, 

IMAM BEZA, See Jews. 

IMAM SHAPAI, one of the four eommeii'* 
tators of the Koran. He founded the Shafte 
school. 
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IMAMZADAH mem the ^eseendatfti 'of 
tn Imam, but, it is said, gmuuraUy applied in 
Persia, as the roausolenma built over the bodies 
of such descendants, which are to be found 
scattered in great abundance all over the 
oowntiy.—i^raaer’a Jomney into Kkorasan, jp. 
303. 

IMAN, Sp. 

^ IMAB, Hind : Carpinus viminea. 

IMARJAL, Hind. Iris pseudocorus. 

IMAUB, a name by which part of the Hima¬ 
laya was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
PUny was fully aware of the signification of 
the name for he says (Hist. Nat. VI< 117) 

Imaus in colarum lingua, nivorum signifi' 
cans.” The great part of the mountains N. West 
from India was also called the Paropamisus or 
Hindoo Cush; and Imaus and Hindoo Gush 
seem to have been identical. The true Imaus, 
however, is the ridge which separates Kashmir 
from Little Tibet. It appears to incline in its 
northern course towards the continuation of 
the Hindoo Koh and even to join it. The term 
Hindoo Koh or Hindoo Kosh is not applied 
to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 
confined to that part of it which forms the N. 
W. boundary of Kabul, and this is the Indian 
Caucasus of Alexander. There is however much 
confusion in the Tibetan, Ohinese, and Persian 
names of that great mountain msss. See India, 
p. 337, Kabul 436, Kashmir j Koh j Kouen- 
lung. 

IMBIB, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 

IMBO, Javan. Azadirachta indica. 

IMBOOLGASj Singh. Eriodendron an* 
fractuosum, D. C. 

IMLA, Hjnd. The Amni of the Salt Range, 
Zizyphus vulgaris, or common jujube ; also 
Pars, the Emblic royrobolan. | 

IMLI, Hind. Tamariodus indica, the tama> | 
rind fruit; Imli-ka-binj, the seed. 

IMLI KHOBASANl, Hind. Adansonia 
digitata. 

IMLOO BAGH. See Sanatoria. 

IMMOLATION, a man will rip up his own 
belly with a razor in order to spite two 
opponents. The Salti was a voluntary immo* 
Ution of a widow on the death of her husband. 
See Burning, Burial, Hindoo, Sati. 

JMFATIENS. A genus of plants of the 
order Balsaminaceae belonging to the East In¬ 
dies found in the mountains of Silhet, Nepal, 
Kemaon, Cashmere, Kunawar and the Penin¬ 
sula. Single species extend into Europe, Si¬ 
beria, and North Am^nca. Linnaeus was only 
acqikinted with 7 or 8 species ; but not less 
than ICO species are now known, and almost 
entirely from the mountains of the Peninsula of 
India or the Himalayas; in those from Silhet 
as far north as the Sutlej, and in 3D^ N« lit., 
at as great elevations as 7,000 feet, the species 
are chiefly found at elevations of 4,000 and 


14,500 feet,ina regimtwhereUiere is moblmt* 
I combined, with a moderate but eqnalc tempos 
ture. They are absent from the plakis 
India; but some are found on the Malabar 
Coast, little elevated above the sea, but only 
during the monsoon great success has beenat*^ 
tained in the cultivation of Balsams. 

They are largely cultivated in Indian gardens 
as handsome flowering plants. The double 
flowered are most prized. The colours are 
rose, pink, white, blue, and variegated. Whei 
the true colour of the plant from seed can be 
depended upon, if sown in large beds, of 
patches, they have a pretty effect in full blos¬ 
som. The Balsams are propagated by seed at 
the commencement of the rains, in small bed^ 
and then transplanted. After the flrst blos¬ 
soms are off they may be cut down, and will 
throw out fresh shoots, but will not blossom so 
fine as the first. A rich light loamy soil, with 
old decayed stable manure is the best. No 
plant should ever be closer than one foot, es¬ 
pecially if the soil is rich and all lower super- 
nuous leaves and stalks removed from the 
stems. They thrive well in pots, and during 
the time they are in blossom look very orba- 
I mental placed amongst evergreens. In the 
middle of the rains, the whole line of the wes¬ 
tern ghats is covered with them. The ripe cap¬ 
sules, on being touched, fly open and scatter 
their seeds, whence they get the name of “ Noli 
me tangere.” The following species may be 
enumerated. 


albida 

bracteata 

campanulata 

cuspidata 

dasysperma 

fasciculata 

filiformia 

fomentoaia 

fruticosa 

gardneriana 

goughii 

irtcoospicus 

insignia 


jerdoniae 

kleinii 

latifolia 

l^schenaultii 

modesta 

munronii 

mysorensis 

oraata 

oppositifolia 

rheedii 

rivalis 

romarinifolia 

rufescena 


scabrida 

BcapiflorS . 

satauea 

aylvestris 

trilobata 

tomeutosa» 

tripetaja 

triphylla 

umbellata 

uncinata 

verticillats 

viscida 


— Voigt Wight. Ic. Roylt lit Himaldy^ 
Bot 160. Eng. Cyc.Vol.III. 

Dr. Wight in M. L. S. Journal. 


IMPERATA CYLINDRICA. THAUca 
GBAS3. Saccharum cylindricum, and 
rum spontaneum. The Karens in Ambcyr^ 
Province cover their houses with the tallrgrW^ 
es which are so abundant on the coast, nod 
a few Europeans prefer this thatob to 
made from the Nipa. Two diffbreiit speeiee 
of grass are used for this perpoee both of 
which were formerly referred tp genus jrhieli 
produces sugar cane. The sugar grass 
in Moulmain, which flower^ iwo or th|ee 
feet high has been removed. since Roxbj^ilk 
wTQte^ into thegenua Iiftperetit -Tbie * 
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tme of ibe gra for tbatoW and'is 

'oll«n MiisiakeQ for Saccharum spoDtaneuiii.-^ 

I 

; IMPERATA. KONTGII. Alang alang, 
Malat> also Lalang, Malay. 

iMPEIAN PHEASANT; Lopbophoruslm- 
peyanus : the Monal^ Hind. Nil. in Ladak. 

IMPHl, the Chinese sugar-cane, Sorghum 
sacoharatum has been grown in India, since 
time immemorial, but was not known to 
Europeans in India, until reintroduced in 1860. 

IMPPIO, a river of the Punjab ; its sands 
yield gold. See Punjab. 

IMPURE CARBONATE or SODA. See 
Barilla Soda. 

IMPURE CARBONATE of ZINC. Eng. 
Calamine, Eng. Fr. 

IMRTAN. See Afghan. Kaffir. 

INACCESSIBLE ISLAND, a name of the 
island of Fatsizo, 

INACHUS SCORPIO. See Egeria. 

INAKARTO PATI, king of Janggolo of the 
14th century, invented the Kris. 

IN AM. In mahomedan countries, it is cus¬ 
tomary to call inam grants to religious orders 
** grants of land,*' allhough they include only 
the rents thereof ; for there is no seizin of the 
land itself, which is the proprietary right of the 
cultivator only. In the tamba-patra, copper¬ 
plate patent (by which such grants are desig¬ 
nated in Rajputana) of Yasovarraa, the Pra- 
mara prince of Oojein, seven hundred years ago, 
he commands the crown tenants of the two vil¬ 
lages assigned to the temple ** to pay all dues as 
they arise, money-rent, first share of produce.** 

In India where the cultivating proprietor has 
always paid a feu-duty to the State, the grant 
of an Inam is like the grant of a jaghire merely 
the transfer of the State dues. According to 
practice, a jaghire is a reward for past or a 
retaining fee for future services, or a means of 
support and is resumable at pleasure. The 
Inam for religious purpose has been a more 
permanent alienation, but even the Madras 
Government about the middle of the nineteenth 
century re-examined all the Inam grants, and 
up to a late date, decisions had been given on 
101^,735 cases. The total number of titles con¬ 
firmed was 80,395, of which 9,630 were in 
respect of religious and charitable grants of a 
permanent charaoter; 43,826 personal grants 
enfranchised at the option of the luamdars ; 
2^^295 personal grants enfranchised compul¬ 
sorily j and 1,644 personal grants not enfran- 
ehil^ and confirmed on present tenures- The 
total number of title deeds issued was 45,320. 
Tho total amount of quit-rent then payable to 
Gosemment in addition to former jodi was Ra. 
1,^1)462. The amount paid in redemption of 
tie* quit-rent Rs. 7,740-8-0. Combined quiu 
sept annually payable to Government for the 
lutpre upou personal Inama confirined to tiie 
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holders Rs. 2,32,380>4-0i whieb ,«ll6ul 
one-fourth of their full asseasment^Bupeei 
9,47,142-8-0. Tod*8 Eajanthcm^ Vol^ 

562.— Transactions of the Eoyal AsicUU So^ 
ciety, Vol, I,p, 223. . ' 

IN AN, Malay. Boehmeria nivea. China* 
grass. 

INBTR, Rus. Ginger. 

INCENSE, Koondur, Zuchir. Guz. HiND? 
Olibanum. 

INOENSE-WOOD. Eagle-wood. 

INCENSO OLIBANO, It. Olibanum. 

INCHI, Malay, a respectable affix toi 
names, ns Inchi Dawud, Mr. David, 

INCHI08TRO, It. Ink. 

INDACO, It. Indigo. 

INDAK, Hind, of Salt Range, GynBion 
vestium, also Cordia vestia. See Karuk. 

INDARBA, Hind. Celtis Caucasica. 

INDARJAO, Hind. Sans. Wrightia antidy- 
sentenca 

INDARJAG-I-SHERIN, Hind. WrighUa 
antidysenterica. 

INDERJAO-I-TALQ,?EBS,HiND.Wrightiaf 
antidysenterica also W, pubescens* 

INDARUMI. ? Dok. Dragon’s blood. 

INDERABIA, of some English navigatorsi^^ 
is also written in different charts, Andervia^ 
Anderipe, Indervea, Dr. Vincent, (Nearch, p*' 
875) thinks it the Caioandrus of Arrian, but a 
corresponding name is not found in oriental 
manuscripts.— Ouseley*s Travels^ VoL I* n, 
174. 

INDIA. The British nation usually give the 
name of India to their own possessions in the 
south and east of the Asiatic continent. But 
the vast acquisitions of Holland and Spain, aud 
the smaller territories of Portugal and Franee^ 
are equally regarded by the respeetive uationt 
as in the Indies, and a description of India^ 
therefore, needs to embrace the entire regions ia 
south-eastern Asia through which Europeana 
and oriental races hold sW^y and which are 
usually termed the East Indies. A considerable 
portion of the countries to which this name im 
applied by the people of Europe, is under thp 
rule, direct or indirect, of Great Britain, and it 
is perhaps, on this account that Iiidia is so 
frequently spoken of as British India, and the 
British Empire in India, as also Her Migesty'a 
Eastern Empire in India. But British India, 
Netherland India, Spanish India, Portuguese 
and French India, are but portions of tropical 
Asia, and where the old term East Indies k eos** 
ployed, it may be taken to embrace all the 
states lying intermediate between Arabia aud 
Persia On the west and the Indian Archipelago 
in the East, the northern boundary being the 
great snowy range separating India, from Tibet* 
The term Hindustan, so familUr to European 
ears, is not applieSble cither to British lodimci 
to the eountriee embraced'Withiu l^e 1mii;lSai| 
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JbdiMi being only the 43efltrjA part of the and PersUn l>ek1ian,--^itaelf again derired frcrai 

Bfi^ Indian territory. the Saaakrit Dakshan* Laaean <lerirea ikto 

. It has been recently remarked by Mr. Logan from Pabbina or ^Uhe right,” being iba 
^t the areat divisions of Asia are the North, country on the right hand of a hindu «rben 
Mid, and South, the first comprising all the saluting the rising sun; hence we have Pak- 
nver basins that discharge their waters into the shan, south, and Dakshanapatha the land to 
North Sea, and also the N. E. Peninsula (the the south, which agrees with the ^iv^aitia of 
Indijirka basin and the other countries beyond Arrian. In the Peninsula, itself, however, the 
ittothe.fi. being termed N. fi. Asia); the term Dekhan is only applied to that pc^ioa 
second embracing Central Asia with the west- lying between the rivers Nerbudda and Kiatiuiy 
ern basins that have outlets into the Caspian, and that too, solely by mahomedans and 
Black Sea and Mediterranean and the eastern Europeans. The terms eastern and we^era 
basint from the sea of Okhotsk to the Gulf of Peninsulas, also, have been frequently used of 
Leatung ; the third embracing all the remainder late to distinguish those of India and Malacca, 
of Asia from the Leatung Gulf to the Red This portion of the globe has great raogea 
Sea,—the countries to the W. of the Indus of lofty mountains, several navigable rivers, 
being designated S. W. Asia and the term S. and a vast ocean on its south and east studded 
£. Asia, being applied to the countries between with the innumerable islands of its Archif^a- 
China and India. gos. All of these have exercised so cootinu- 

- The ancients termed the last of these India ous an influence on the peopling of the coua** 
beyond the Ganges. Leyden included it and try,—from Africa, from Arabia, from Persia, 
tlie Indian Archipelago under the name of the from Tartary and from Central Asia, that a 
Hindu-Chinese countries- Malte Brun calls it notice of the physical features is needed to ei- 
Ghin-India. Bitter, the greatest of geographers, plain the positions in which its occupants are 
prefers the German name Hinter Indies. And newfound- 

instead of further India, Transgangetic India, Almost from the first occasion that the 
the fiastem Peninsula of India, &c., the single British assumed the character of a ruling 
words Uitraindia and Transindia, have been power in India, * each year has brought some 
proposed by Mr. Logan, as they admit of the change in their political relations, with some 
ethnic and adjective forms of Ultraindian or acquisition to their empire there. Prom the 
Trsasindian. close of the Punjab war until 1863, about 

- Mr. Logan is of opinion that the Indian in- 12,000 square miles with six millions of peo- 

fluence has been considerable to the S. £., and pie were added : and, since then, Tanjore and 
he thinks that the whole Indian region consisting the Carnatic have been escheated, but, at 
df the continental portions bisected by the Bay present, British India stretches from Singa- 
of Bengal, and the eastern islands as far as pore near the equator to Peshawar in lati- 
Indiao influence reached directly, may be com- lude 34® norths a distance of 2,700 miles, 
prised under the three names of India, Uhrain- and from west of the Indus in 67° East to 
die or Transindia, and Indonesia. The earlier longitude 105° east. The political boundary 
and wider connection of Uitraindia with China thus briefly indicated is also the natural limits 
being best indicated by en^bracing both under of a region, which has the Himalaya mounieina 
the term S. fi. Asia. on the north, and which is girdled by the Bay 

The configuration of British India has been of Bengal and the Indian Ocean on the south i 
described as resembling closer than any other which has the Indus with the mountain and 
the form of a trapezium. And if, on this figure, desert tracts of Baluchistan and Afghanistan 
« diameter be drawn from the mouths of the on the west; and on the east the Idogdome 
Indus to those of the Brahmaputra, two irregu- of China, Burmah and Siam, from both of 
Itr triangles will be formed, each of which con- which it is separated by forests, and moun* 
tains a region with marked characters of its tains extending from Assam to the souths 
own as to geological formation, profile of ern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, 
surface, climate and races of inhabitants. The Chains of military posts have been drawn by 
northern of these triangles, whose apex ap- the British over the length and breadth of tite 
pre^hea Ladak, is a country emphatically of great portion of the earth, at various altitudM,' 
plaina, and in India it bears the name of from the level of the sea to heights ef WAf 
Ifindkistan which it received from its Moghul thousand feet; their cantonments are linked 
itttaders, its ancient denomination amongst together on the shores of the ocean, amidst 
Hindu geographers being Aria-varta, i, e. the pimeval forests, on arid deserts and sfettg the 
land of the Arians, also, it is said, Jamba- fertile valleys of the great rivers * the exten* 
dwipa, the countiy of the rose-apples. The sive plains and table-lands of the interior ai^ 
southm triangle ie usually termed-the Penin- studded over with great fortresses, and links id 
hula of India, out is known in nortfaem India the chain of posts are thrown 8,000 feet > 
iu Ahd Dehkani oc Psccao, boat the Sanscrit ouer the mountaiu sangea of the Pekhaa^ ebi 
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tl^ sottUieni slopes of (he Himalsyi; 
whose highest summits, clothed with eternal 
snows, rise to the altitude of 28,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. * 

There are postrin these territories where rain 
is unknown, or where only a few showers fall 
at long intervals, while in other cantonments 
tim Bntish soldiers have to live for many 
months of the year in a hot humid atmosphere, 
which soon relaxes the frame and blanches the 
cheek of the strongest. There are large camps 
in places where, in some seasons, both Euro¬ 
pean and Native soldiers are struck dead, even 
at night, by the excessive heat; while in places 
more distant, their soldiers have perished 
amidst winter snows. Where such extremes 
exist, the physical aspect of the country must 
necessarily present the most varied features and 
include every variety of climate. 

Nearly the whole of these regions have been 
elevated into tablelands varying in altitude 
from 1,200 to 4,500 feet, and all that can be 
termed lowland country are the valleys of the 
Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra and Irawady and 
a belt of low level land lying between the 
mountains and the sea, extending from Guze- 
rat along the whole of the Malabar coast south¬ 
wards to Cape Camorin, thence northwards 
along the Coromandel Coast to the delta of the 
Ganges, and to be traced southwards at inter¬ 
vals through Chittagong, the province of Ar- 
racan, and, skirting the Malay Peninsula to 
Singapore. 

This belt of lowlaud is frequently termed 
the low country, but the portions of it in the 
Carnatic and in Canara are called, respectively, 
the Eastern and Western coasts. It varies 
there in breadth from twenty to fifty miles, 
between the mountains and the sea-shore ; but, 
following the windings of the coast from Guze- 
rat with interruptions to Singapore, it is more 
than 4,500 miles long. The portion of this 
lowland in the Carnatic is drier than the rest, 
but the great part of it has a mean elevation 
of only one hundred feet above the sea j it has 
many inlets from the ocean, marine lagoons, po¬ 
pularly known as back-waters, and it is travers¬ 
ed by many rivers which overfiow their banks 
during the rains and render the surrounding 
couatry a swamp for many months in the year, 
parts of it in Guzerat, Orissa, Arracan and the 
Delta of the Ganges being little above the 
high-^water mark. 

All within and to the north of this level belt 
is known as the Interior” or “ Up-country” 
and consists of the elevated table-lands alluded 
to r thi^, the table-land of Ewputanah has an 
edava^ion of from 1,300 to 2^200 feet ; those 
af Central India and the provinces of Malwa 
an dtitude of from, 2,000 to 8,000 feet; 

\ Pbawalgiri 28,077 feet. 


that of Allahkbad abont 700 ie^ ; tttfit of 
Bersr 1,000 to 1,500 ; of Aarungabad ll,70Q 
to 2,400 ; of Hyderabad in the Deeoan 1,500 
to 1,800 ; of the Balaghat Ceded DiaUjcita 
and the Province of Bejapoor, 500 to 2,500^ 
and the table* land of Mysore attains an ele^ 
vatioQ of from 2,200 to 8,200 feet, to 
S. W. of which the western ghauts tantti*; 
nate in the plateau of the Neilgherries, whioll 
is about 7,000 feet above the level of the sea^ 
although some points, as Dodabet, attain a 
higher elevation. From Mysore, however, the 
land decliues gradually towards the south and 
east in the direction of Ceylon, the intermediate 
province of Coimbatore not rising higher tbaia 
1,200 or 1,400 feet, though the Shevaro^, the 
Putney and the Animullay hills rise prominent* 
ly from the plains, and, like the Neilgherry: 
mountains, are occupied by tribes to whom the 
people of the low country are strangers. The 
highest of all the inhabited tracts, however, are 
among the southern slopes of the Himalaya 9 
there, the mountains are inhabited up to the 
snow line, the population being abundant in the 
province of Kumaon at an elevation of from. 
2,500 to 4,000 feet, as well as at Simlah at m 
altitude of 8,000 feet, and people reside also ah 
ao elevation of 10,000 feet in Sikkim and 
Bhutan; the Sewalik range has an altitude of 
2,500, to 8,000, feet; the highest measured 
crest of the Himalaya proper being more than 
28,000 feet above the sea. 

Seasons ,—In British India there are only 
three well marked seasons, the cold, the hot and 
the rainy. The cold season of the year correS'^ 
ponds with that of all northern latitudes, and 
lasts from the middle of December to the mid** 
die or end of February, and although it is only 
in the North-west or on the Neilgherry hills in 
the south, and, occasionally, on the tablewlando 
of Central India that the thermometer sinks be- 
ow the freezing point, the dry keen winds, 
vhicb then blow over the plains and elevated 
tracts, cause a sensation of great cold* It is id 
this season that the thermometer has the 
greatest daily range, varying from 19® to 39^.^ 

The hot season commences in March. Bjf 
the month of May the heat is intense every 
where but on the mountains. The rivers dry 
and the earth is scorched and fissured' by the 
great heat : the country seems a desert ; all. 
nature is hushed; it is the stillness of the winteitt 
of the poles. This is succeeded by a few sultiiy 
days in June, the forerunner of the rains of 0A 
S. W. monsoon ; in June and July, this mod* 
soon has carried the rains to almost every part 
of India, reaching the different provinces accordt^ 
iug to their proximity to the southern ocaaiis," 
or to the direction given by the mountains ^ 
the winds. The face of the country 
becomes green with its natural vegetat|pn an^ 
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idtfd tlie low-lands all doodad, particularly in and the Satpoora range^ have a directioiV' 
Bdogal, where, in several • places, the ryots go from east to west,—but the Hala Moun-^ 
^ their fields On rafts, and vessels are often tains iu Beluchistan, the Suliman Motintaitie 
navigated over submerged villages which the west of the Indus, the Aravalli which sepa- 
inhabitants have temporarily abandoned. This rate Rajputanah from Central India, the^sr 
Inonsoon is ushered in with great electric changes, | tern ghauts, and the Western ghauts or Syba- 
and pirevails till the end of September, when it dri range, as well as the mountains in Arracan,,. 
disappears with thunder and lightning as it Burmah, Siam, and Malacca all run from 
came ; the occunence of these electric pheno- north to south. These mountains, many o£ 
meha marking the breaking up of the monsoon, them covered with impenetrable forests an4>^ 
The fail of rain, while this monsoon lasts, varies from 3,000 to 28,000 feet high, form great 
from 12 to 250 inches, in the different provin- physical barriers, separating countries of a 4if-' 
608 , but it is distributed to a greater or less ferent aspect, and nations of different race and. 
eitOtit over almost all India, the only part origin, whose appearance, religion, language, 
deprived of it being the Carnatic, where, so far and manners are widely dissimilar. Down ta 
nbtth as the Ongole, only slight showers fall in the present hour, these barriers continue la; 
Jixly, possibly owing to the winds of the S. W. direct the route alike of armies and of immi,-, 
inonsoon being deflected by the barrier of grants ; and roads and railroads are only now 
mountains on the western coast; the hot in progress or in contemplation to overcome 
weither, consequently, continues in the Oarna- them. One of these roads was commenced ia, 
tic'from April until November, when the winds 1850 along the Sutlej valley, with the view 
change to the N. B. and bring the rains of the of connecting Hindustan with Tibet. Otlierf 
N* B. monsoon across the Bay of Bengal. routes have been cleared through parts of the 
The N. E. monsoon rains, however, only last northern Himalaya; a road to the north-east^ 
far sijc weeks or two months; it does not ex- through the Brahmaputra valley has been often 
tend so farmland as that from the S, W. and at spoken of, and a railroad has been contemplat- 
plaCes in the peninsula of India within a ed from British Burmah to the great river of 
hundred miles of the Eastern ghats it is mark- China, to facilitate communication between the 
ed only by the occurrence of heavy showers, people of India and the races of Central and 
At Madras, on the Coromandel Coast, the Eastern Asia. 

annual fall of rain is about 60 inches. Navif^ahle Only a few of the rivera 

Shocks of earthquakes are of British India, the Ganges, the Irawady^ 
frequently felt in several parts of India, parti- the Moulmein river, the Brahmaputra and the 
oularly about Ongole. In other places there Indus have ever been used in modern war. 
have been about twenty shocks observed be- The Ganges has formed the basis of nearly 
tween the years 1840 and 1870 ; they are suffi- all the operations in the North of India, 
eiently severe but, from their short duration, one of its tributaries the Jumna being navjga- 
injury has rarely resulted. The latest severe ble for 1,000 miles as far as Delhi, L e, with- 
ahooks occurred in Cutch in 1819, when the in 200 miles of where it issues from the Hima- 
walis of Boojh were thrown down, after it had lava Mountains amongst which it rises. The 
been: taken by escalade by Sir W. Keir’s army, course of the Ganges is to the South-East 
!More lately, while the force under Sir Robert through the plains of the Bengal Presidency 
Sale was defending Jellalabad, the newly con- into the Bay of Bengal, The Irawady is navi- 
itrucled walls were thrown down by an earth- gable for 500 miles as far north as Ava. It 
quake and still more recently much injury rises in latitude 38° North, and after a souther- 
resulted from the same cause in parts of ly course of 800 miles it enters the Bay of 
British Burmah. Hot springs also occur in Bengal in latitude 16° North. The Brahma- 
itaahy places, on the table-lands, and in the low putra is navigable into Assam for 500 miles,, 
country. and has commercial steamers constantly run: 

In the BengSl Presidency, the general incli- ning on it. The river Indus, which rises qn 
nation of the land is towards the South, but the plateau north of the Himalaya, after p6n^ 
the local inclinations are towards the valleys of tratiog the mountains in longitude 73® East 
the, rivers. In the provinces of the Peninsula of and latitude 33° North, runs to the South re- 
Ibdia, south of the Nerbudda river, the western ceiving the waters of the Punjab as its tribu- 
pkrts are the most elevated above the sea, the taries, and, traversing the countries of Sind iH' 
labhnaiiOn being towards the eastern coast and a low valley, empties itself into the Tndiafr 
•lightly towards the south. ^ Ocean, in latitude 23® North and.longitude 67** 

Mown-fains.—The mountains of India, with- and 6.8® East, after a course of },500 
Ojit being strictly speaking, paraUel,'^^^^ prin- A little fleet of commercial steam boats ai^ 
bipally two directions, viz. easterly and westerly now running on its waters ; but it had, ila 
Ohd from North to South. Thus, the Himalaya first, a flotilla of war tteamers and war boata 
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and in di the military operations since 1834) 
iaAffghanistaa and Sidd the Indus has been of 
great value as a mednd of communication. 
Stiring the war of 1845-1846 in the Punjab, a 
bridge of roads was carried up the river as far 
as J^aivulpur and thence dispatched up the 
(i^harra to Ferozpur, and another branch of the 
river, the Chenab, was in the last war navigat¬ 
ed up to Mooltaii. 

There is a peculiarity in the river system of 
British India which merits notice. It is that 
shortly after issuing from the mountains among 
which they rise, the rivers run through low- 
lying valleys to the sea. Their fail is so gentle 
that, following their windings for even 1,000 
miles from the ocean, the rivers of India are 
still found ruuning in beds, only seven or eight 
hundred feet above the level of the seaj thereby 
affording great facilities for damming up their 
waters, and for making long reaches fit for na* 
yigatioQ. This peculiarity is the more worthy 
of notice, becauscj throughout these territories, 
there are no natural inland lakes or seas deaerv* 
ing of note; none, certainly, which could be 
used for purposes of coiiimercej and most ot 
them only fit for purposes of irrigation, the 
largest natural waters iu the country are equal¬ 
led, and, in many cases, surpassed by the 
magnificent lakes which have been formed 
in several places by throwing embankments 
across great valleys; The many sliallow salt¬ 
water lagoons known as back-waters, found 
running close around the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal and of the Indian Ocean, some of them 
from twenty to fifty miles long,—are however 
well worthy of notice, as they afford great faci-^ 
lities for a safe traffic along the coast line, the 
violence of the monsoons and the few sheltered 
harbours ou the eastern coast of the Peninsula, 
rendering navigation perilous at all times and 
often impossible. 

Except the Nerbudda and Godavery, unless 
great engineering skill be applied to them, there 
are no other of the rivers of Southern India like¬ 
ly to prove navigable or available for military 
operations, but the shores of the two Peninsulas 
are Washed by the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal, and present a line of coast about 
4,500 miles in length. The valleys of its great 
rivers and its enclosing seas have been the 
chief routes followed by the various emigrants 
into India, Ultra-India and the Archipelago. 

Geology ,—The investigations of Dr^ Hugh 
Falconer have shown that, at a period geologU 
Dally recent, the present peninsula of India, 
Was a triangular island^ bounded on each side 
by the eastern and western ghats, converging 
to Gape Comorin ; tiie base of the triangle 
wltta formed by the Yindbya mountain range, 
fmm/whieh an irregular spur^ forming the 
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Aravalii mountains^ extended 
while between the northern shore oEiAiaiWand 
and a billy country which is now the iJima^yA> 
mountains ran a narrow oceian atrait.ir 
bed of this strait became covered with^ 
from the adjacent Himalaya on its Borlbe% 
shore, and with this debris became entomll^ 
and preserved many and various animal remainilt 
The present condition of the country has beeiiii 
produced by an upheaval of the land so that 
what was the ocean strait, forms now the 
plains of Indian—the long nearly level valleyi 
in which flow the Ganges and the Indus. Be4 
aides this, a great upheavement along the llae of 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the 
plains into the Sewalik Hills (determined to be 
of tertiary age) and added many thousand feet 
to the height of the Himalaya and facts tend 
to the conclusion that India had one long term, 
and one protracted fauna which lived through a 
period corresponding to several terms of the 
tertiary period of Europe. 

The series of sedimentary rocks in Central 
India, between Hazareebagh and Palemow 
on the east and Jiibbulpore on the west and 
thence southwards to Nagpore and Chandah, 
has in the east flve Well marked subdivisions, 
the Talchir, Barakur, Ironstone shales, Kanh- 
gunj and the Paiichet, but at a short di8<* 
tance to the west, there are only a threefold 
series, the Talchir^ Barakur and the PanoheL 
All these successive beds (possibly with the ex<« 
ception of the Talchir) representing an enor^ 
mous lapse of time, agree in one respect that 
they seem to be purely fresh-water (fluviatile or 
fluvio-lacustrine) or estuarine deposits. The 
Damoodah, the Barakur, the Adjai and the More 
rivers seem at an early period to have formed 
one general estuary. The basins of the Sone, 
of the Nerbuddab, of the Mahanuddy and of the 
Godavery, in all of which extensive deposits 
have been found, seem as yet not to have been 
connected. Further souths in the basins of iho 
Kistua river and its affluents, the Gutpurbab; 
Malpurbah and Beemah^ the country is occupied 
by the quartzites^ slates, limestones, &c. which.' 
cover the larger portion of the districts of Cud- 
dapah and Kurnool, westwards through the' 
Kaichore Doab by Gogi, Gulbnrgah* to Kullad- 
ghee and Belgaum and which appear to repre* 
sent the older portion of the great Vindbyan 
series. Bocks of the same mineral character 
appear under the great flows of the Hekhan 
trap> and resting quite unconformably on the 
gneiss rocks in parts of the Baichore Bogb and 
in the vicinity of Belgaum, and under parts ot 
the ghats on the western coast, and that they 
belong to the same general series as the loqlfia 
in Cuddapah and Kurnool, there is no doubts 

Further south to the west of Pondicherry^'it 
Ootatoor, are extensive beds of limestone^ 
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tiSmng Dumarout fbisil remains^ Mmioaiies, 
%o, and aiill further aoutb in the Tinnevelly 
diatriot are exteneive beds of marbie. 

Granite and aienite seem the diief uplifting 
iiooks of India, and they burst through up- 
mused sand-stone, olsy slate, mica slate, 
aUorite slate, and limestones. This feature 
^ granite and sienite disturbing stratified 
Iiooks can be traced at intervals from near Cey¬ 
lon northwards through the table-lands of 
tile interior ; in Mysore, in the Ceded Dis- 
iriots, Hyderabad, Berar and across the Ner- 
Imdda into Central India, where the granite for 
a time disappears. Trap is visible however, 
in the bed of the Jumna near Allahabad, 
in latitude 25"^ north ; but in the ascent to 
Mussoorie by Kuerkooiee, the granite reappears 
and makes a great eruption at the Chur Moun- 
iain-^above 12,500 feet high—on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya. Near Gungotree, at 
the aource of the Ganges, is however described 
as the grand granitic axis of the Himalaya, and 
one of the greatest and most magnificent out¬ 
burst of granite in the world. It traverses these 
mountains in numerous veins—westwards to¬ 
wards the Barenda pass, and eastwards towards 
Kamet, Nandadevi and Nandakot,-—upraising 
the metamorphio schists which form the highest 
•peaks of the snowy range. 

Lower down on the southern slopes of these 
.mountains at an elevation of from 8,000 to 
1,600 feet, uplifted stratified rocks, consisting of 
•hornblende rock and slate, limestone, sand¬ 
stone, great beds of quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, 
and tido, slates, rest on the gneiss and granite; 
and lower still at altitudes of 3,000 to 2,500 
feet above the level of the sea, gravel, boulders, 
marl with coal, recent clays and sand-stone 
form the Sewalik, or sub-Himalayan mountains. 
It is in these hills that extensive fossil remains 
were discovered, and the low alluvial tract 
known as the Terai, is the valley formed by the 
junction of the Sewalik with the Himalayan 
inclined xocks. 

To the south of this, the highest parts of 
Central India occur along the Aravalii moun¬ 
tains and the Yindhya range, and are from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. There are, 
three inolinations, one declivity from 
the Aravalli mountains towards the valley 
of the Indus, a second from the Yindhya range 
northwards to the Ganges, and the third run¬ 
ning southwards to the Nerbudda. Granite is 
here^ also, the upraising rook ; it bursts out at 
Oudeypore, Kaunore, Baoswarrab, and Bgjpore, 
ihrouj^ the gneiss, and mica, and chlorite 
slates, limestone and sandstone. It was to the 
i east of ibis central tract that the first great 
deposit of ooal was found lining both banks of 
ths Damoodah, though it has, sinoe then, been 
^diiopver^ in several other provinces of British 


India. It is in Central India, also, thai^;^ 
vcdoanic roeks to any extent ai^e first observed 
as they spread east and west from Neemueh in 
the form of basalt, basaltic greenstone, green* 
stoue and greenstone amygdaloid, and south* 
wards by Oujein and Saugor across the 
Yindhya, assuming a columnar structure in their 
steep descent to the Nerbudda. The trap oroascs 
this river meeting with sandstone and fossils 
in the Sntpura ranges, and spreads over all 
western Berar and the Aurungabad province; 
assumes a columnar form at Gawilgurh and 
Chikaldab) occupies Candeiah and the Goaesii 
to Bombay, and passes southwards to Malwnn 
itt latitude 16^ north ; its southern limits being 
south of Punderpoor, on the right bank of the 
Kistna. In the valleys near Hoomnabad, south 
and west of Beder, it is seen between and be* 
neath, but never penetrating the laterite hills* 
and is noticed at Maharajahpettah, 30 rnUeo 
west of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this 
vast tract of volcanic rocks, after crossing tho 
Nerbudda to the south, skirts the town of Nag* 
pore in Berar, passes Nandeir, and to the west 
of Hyderabad to its southern limit, jast men¬ 
tioned. It is the greatest flow of trap*rock 
observed in any part of the world. South of 
this, as well as to the eastward, the trap only 
appears as great dykes, from fifty to a hundred 
yards broad. These dykes can be traced at 
plaoes, for a hundred and fifty miles, burst¬ 
ing through the granite and other rocks, tear¬ 
ing the highest of the hills asunder and fill¬ 
ing the chasms and crevices with their dark 
and compact substance. In these provin¬ 
ces, the elements of the trap-rock, assume in 
the dykes a variety of lithologic appearances, 
greenstone, and porphyritic greenstone; and^ 
in the great volcanic district, basaltic green¬ 
stone, hornblende rock, basalt, and amygdaloid, 
with cornelian, heliotrope, prase, chrysoprase, 
agates and onyx. The dykes are particularly 
numerous near Hyderabad, but they occur in 
the Balaghaut Ceded Districts in the Carnatic 
and Mysore almost to the southern Cape of the 
Peninsula, and with very rare exceptions they 
run due east and west. 

The central outburst of granitic rooks in 
the peninsula can be traced from north <d 
the Godavery, in latitude 19^ north, through 
Hyderabad the Ceded Districts and Mysore to 
Ceylon, these rocks and the greenstone form 
the prominent parts of the Dekhan, clay sbte^ 
mica, chlorite and hornblende scWts, si^d- 
stoues and limestones with fossils of a post 
oolite age being the stratified rocks through 
which they burst. The greenstone is suppoi^ 
by some observers to decompose into a deop 
black earth, light when dry, and cracked and 
rent by the sun in the hot but formlag 

a tough* deep* teiiacions soil in the xahSi 
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,matching almost, if not wholly imprac* 
tieabte« It is called “ regur*'in the Dekban, 
and is the ** cotton soil” of Europeans, by many 
of whom it is regarded as indicating an un¬ 
healthy locality. It is very fertile. The granite 
rocks, on the other hand, decompose Into a red 
sandy soil, which is generally hard, and as it 
allows a rapid percolation of water and quickly 
dries, it is less fertile, but is considered more 
favourable to health. It may be doubted, 
however, if there be any facts to prove that the 
one soil is more favourable to health than the 
other, but a somewhat lengthened outline has 
been given of the physical features of India, 
as facility of access to its several districts, 
their fertility and salubrity, have regulated the 
advance and settlement of the emigrant popu¬ 
lation, Also opinions have been held that 
particular series of rocks afford signs by which 
the salubrity or insalubrity of a district can be 
determined, but the ocoupation of the country 
seems to have been tested by trial, for, in seve¬ 
ral places, on which the forest has encroached, 
or around which the country now lies waste, 
are architectural and agricultural remains of an 
advanced civilisation. 

Population ,—At present, the inhabitants of 
India are very unequally distributed. The 
native states of India, have 80 to the square 
mile, while the countries under British controul 
have 170, British Burmah has 26 to the square 
mile, Coorg 49, the Central Provinces 79, and 
Bombay and Sind 99, while the N, W. Pro¬ 
vinces have 361, and Oudh 474. In the Bengal 
presidency, the number varies from 134 souls to 
the square mile in Cooch Bebar, to 629 in 
Burdwan. In this respect India is still as de¬ 
scribed by the Honorable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone who mentions that in one very extensive 
district of Bengal, Burdwan proper, it was as¬ 
certained to be 600 souls to the square mile, 
while, in some desert and forest tracts, ten to 
the square mile might be an exaggeration.'’ 

Along these densely crowded tracts, cultiva¬ 
tion is diligently pursued. In some places they 
gather three crops, in others two, and in others 
one crop in a year, according to the elevation 
of the district, the nature of the soil and the 
abundance of water ; nearly half of the popula¬ 
tion is engaged in agricultural pursuits, but 
many villagers, in their leisure hours, weave 
cotton articles, and make coarse fabrics from 
the hair and wool of their goats and sheep; in 
one or two places, great uninhabited deserts 
exist, and in several districts there are exten- 
aiv6 forests, the few passes by which they are 
traversed l^ing very unhealthy for three parts 
the year, aad these forests and deserts have 
Qmmfore formed^ like the mountains, great 
ph|licai barriers. 

^ la 


Ancimt The origin of thia nsme of 

India is obscure. Asia seems to ha*^ been to 
called from the great A si race of Getitial iisla^ 
whose name of Asi is said by Kemusai to have 
been applied by tlie Chinese almost promiaet* 
ously to the nations between the Jaxartes add 
Oxus, as far south as Samarkand : and in one * 
of bis quotations it is applied to people of 
Khojand, and in another to people of Bokhara.. 
Masudi mentions that at the time of the maho«* 
medan conquest the country about Basrah was 
called Arz-ul-Hind, The Land of India.”—^ 
{Prairies d'Or. lY, 225 quoted in ImS* 
243. 

India is supposed to have obtained its namq 
from the Indus, the Sin, Stnda or Hinda or 
Hapta Hinda, the Abu-sin of the Arabs, the first 
great river met in the routes from Europe 
and from Western and Central Asia. It is true 
that 80 far back as the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspes, B. C. 521, the early writers placed 
Indians on both sides of the Indus and made 
India extend westward to Kandahar (Gandha* 
ra), embracing perhaps the fourteen Irankn 
provinces or nations, enumerated on th6 
Nakhsbi-Hustum as lying between Sogdianft' 
and the Punjab and subject to Darius. But 
eastward of the Indus,^ the country was alf 
ways India. This name seems to have been 
chiefly used in the south of Asia for it first 
occurs in the Bible, in the book of Esther 
(T, 1; Vin, 9) as the limit of the territories 
of the king Ahaseurus in the East, as Ethio¬ 
pia WAS on the west and the names are 
similarly connected by Herodotus (VII, 9%. 
The term ‘‘Hoddu” used by the Hebrews 
is an abbreviation of Honadu which is ideh* 
tical with the names of the river Indus, for 
to the present day all along the course of 
that river the letters s and h are interchanged,, 
and, in the Yenudidad, the Panj^b is described 
as the Hapta-Hindu*^’ and the other native 
form ** Sindus” ia noticed by PKny (VI, 23).. 
The India of the book of Esther Is not the penliK 
sula of Hindustan, but the country surrounding 
the Indus—the Punjab, and perhaps Sind—the 
India which Herodotus describes (111. 98) ae 
forming part of the Persian .empire nndei 
Darius, and the India which at a latter period 
was conquered by Alexander the Great. The 
name occurs in the inscriptious of PersepoHsaud 
Nakhsh-i-Kustam but not in those of BehistUn. 

In more recent times, the term has been 
applied by the nations of Europe to the locsUit 
ties which they have occupied or with whiek 
they have traded. With the Portuguese the 
northern part of Hindustan held by the Moghid 
sovereigns, was styled Mogor, and Gfoa and tbe 
western coast of the Peninsula was to them 
India just as the British now designate aU thdl 
possessions and as vrith the Duteb^ now, Indlk 
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Jara, Sumatra, and the Netherland pos- and in jplacea near Oabdl, in the ehape "of 
nesaions in the Archipelago, Also most of the coins. 

traffic with India seems to have been by way Arians ^—The great inroad, hoivever, was of 

of the Persian Gulf and the Hed Sea. The Ty- a people who have continued up to the present 
rians established depots on the shores of the time to exert a great influence on the country. 
Fersian Gulf, and the course of trade being It whs an immigration on the borders of his- 
fhrough the land of the Cushdi the races in toric times, of part of the great Arian tabe. 
India came to be included under the ethnologi- Much connected with this people remains in 
cal title of Cush, (Gen. X. 6), and hence the obscurity, for they were pre-eminently a bon- 
Fersian, Chaldean and Arabic versions fre- recording race. But Chevalier Bunsen stip-f 
qucntly render that terra by India.—(Is. XI. poses that they reached the land of the live 
Si; XVIir. 1; Jer. XIIL 23.— Yule^ Cathay rivers some time between 4000 B. C. and to 
//. 'p, 549. Ravxlinson Herod. II. 485. 8000 R. C. but, as regards the length of the 
SmiWs Dictionary of the Bible, VoL I. period from their immigration into the country 
867.) of the Indus down to their advance to the 

Over the early history of British India, much land of the Sarasvati, he remarks, that we 
obscurity rests ; for, it is generally recognised have no standard whatever, from our present 
that prior to Alexander’s time and for long point of view, by which to estimate it/ All 
periods subsequent thereto, there are doubts as that he considers (p. 564,vol. iii) we can say re* 
to the correctness of the Indian accounts garding them is, that peculiar habits of life 
bf kings and localities. It is, however, certain were contracted in the land of the five rivers, 
that several conquerors, in ancient times ap- and that, out of the relij^ion there instituted, 
proached the present western boundaries of allusions to which are found in the oldest Vedio 
British India without absolutely invading it. hymns, the brahrainical system, with anew 
The conquests of the Herculus Belus of Cicero, mythology and the introduction of castes, gra-r 
who is supposed to be the Osiris that invaded dually grew up on the eastern side of the 
India, extended only up to the Indus. It was Sutlej. 

undoubtedly approached by Semiramis, B, C. That author is, however, of opinion that the 
1289, but the warrior-queen was driven back period of the passage of the Sutlej and irami- 
ncross the Indus with great loss, retreating into gration towards the Sarasvati occurred from 
Bactria with only third of her army. This B. C. 3300 to B. C. 3200. And that, at thisf 
great Assyrian queen, however, extended her stage of their progress, a schism occurred 
conquests into central Asia, until they even em* amongst them, in which the party who continued 
braced Bactria or Bactriana, which is now re- in the five rivers retained the worship of Agni 
presented by the modern Bnlkh. Another only, and rejected Indra, while brahminism pre- 
name is also mentioned in connection with In- dominated in the other section which advanced 
dian history, that of Ogyges, supposed to be towards the land of the Sarasvati, the modern 
Oghuz Khan the Scythian, whose historian, India. Whilst they dwelt in the country of 
Abul Ghazi, relates that after establishing the ihe five rivers, from B. C. 4000 to B. C. 
religion of Japhet in his own dominions and 3000 little change in their habits and be- 
in those of Tibet, Tanjat, Kitay, and other lief seems, in his opinion, to have occurred^ 
Btates immediately adjoining, he conquered But about B. C..3100 or 3000 their power 
Irak, Babylon, Azerbijan, and Armenia, and on the Indus appears to have been broken, in 
subsequently took Kashmir after a year’s resist- consequence of some war with one of the sur- 
ance: Darius, the Persian conqueror of Baby- rounding kingdoms, and from the latter date, 
Ion, spread his rule over Bactria, which is enu- India east of the Sutlej up to the extent of the 
merated as one of his provinces in the extraor- Arian conquests adopted brahmbjism. From 
dinary inscription which he caused to be carved that time, the religious Yiewtr forms and 
on the rock of Behistun, Alexander after- habits of Bactria were for ever abandoned by 
watds overran this same country, and pene- these Arian immigrants, and between B. 0. 
trated from it into the valley of the Indus, 3000 to B. C. 1900 they extended their 
which he merely crossed. But in the days brahrainical religion from the Sarasvati to the 
of the decline of Syrian power, Bactria was Doab. 

erected into an independent state by Theo- This race called the portion whioh came un- 
dotus L in 256 B. 0. and he extended his der their own rule, by the name ^ Aria-vaftha. 
dominion over parts of India which the But by the western nations, India, east of the 
arms of Darius and Alexander had not Indus, was always India, and^was never called 
reached ; and it is this monarch’s descend- Aria by any writer. Before the arrival of tho 
ants who are designated as a Syro-Bactrian Arians or Sanscrit speaki^ig cplbny of Brahmins, 
dynasty. Numerous relics of his successors and Kshattriyar and Vaisyasj the greater jpari 
bayn been found near Peshawatr Itilalahad, of northern India was peopled by rude 
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deseribedby tbe Samorit writerl M’bl«dia, fortaa^ bt war sel atida » 

Dbaya, Nisbada, &c., and it is the rbceired power was almost ephemeral, a«4' W 
opiniotHhat many of those prior oconpantiwere British succeeded in the rule bvier the nurious 
of St^thiab, or, at least, of non-Arian origw. peoples scattered throughout the eoun^. And, 
But at a much later period, and wheil the short as has been the period^ of thd Sritisll> 
Ariafts were in full occupation of the country dominion, at no period within historic 
from the Indus to the Ganges and into Bengal, have so mnny portions of India beed so long' 
all to the south of the Vindhya mountains con- under one rule. 

tinued td be occupied by Turanian races. An British India, in 1868, contained an ateh pf; 
ftOmigtation into Ceylon of a colony of Arians 980,908 square miles, with a population of 
from Magadha took place about B« C. 650 164,671,621, or 170 to the square tmile*: 
(B. 0. 543), and Wajeya, the leader of the But, witbjn the boundaries of British India;' 
Ceylon expedition, is said in the Mahawanso, are the territories of 153 Asiatic sovereigns,* 
to have married the daughter of the king of feudatories of the British Indian Enopire, ruling 
Pandu. But now, seemingly, there is no Arian over an area of 596,790 square miles, and ai 
colony in any part oT the south of the peninsula population of 480,000^^000 or 80 to the square* 
of India> individual members of that race alone mile. The total of British India, feudatory and > 
appearing scattered amongst the natious occu- non-feudatory, is 1,577,698 square miles witk: 
pyingit. a population of 212,671, 621. 

There is nothing in history to show, nor is The peoples, nations and races composingl 
there in the physical appearance of the races to this number are various and difficult to describe,! 
the east of the Ganges and of the Bay of Ben- and not the less so because ethnologists hsvei: 
gal, anything to warrant the belief, that these not as yet adopted one generally recognized ' 
Arian immigrants ever advanced, in masses, classification of the deviating peculiarities which ? 
beyond their present locality in the northern mark the family of man. r 

parts of India north of the Vindhya range. The ethnic relations of the inhabitants of the 
But from the period of their immigration up East Indies have, however, engaged the attentioat 
to Alexander’s passage of the Panjab rivers of the most eminent of the learned of Europe; ; 
there is much obscurity. Indeed Mr, Elphin- Of those who have dwelt in India, and . wbb* 
stone (i. 19) considers that, until Alexander’s have brought a personal knowledge of thb! 
conquests, the dates of events are all uncertain, people to aid their researches, may bb mention^! 
and again, from that time till the mahomedan ed the names of Marsden, Wilson, Earl, Hodg-; 
invasion, he thinks that a connected history of sou, Mason, Crawfurd, Logan, Dalton, Bow 
this country cannot be given. It is known that, ring, Campbell and Caldwell, the last the’ 
from the khalifat, an expedition approached most recent writer and perhaps the beat ac*. 
the confines of India by the route of Beluchis- quainted with the Tamulian, or, as he desig- 
tan, and that the Bactrian dynasty, for nearly nates them, the Dravidian stock; The learns 
ft hundred years, held a considerable portion of ed of Europe who have discussed the origin ' 
the Indus country, but the chief inroads werei of the nations of the East Indies, have done 
those of the Scythian mahomedans, Afghans, so in connection with their researches into the: 
Moghuls and Persians, with Mahmud, Timur, entire human race. The most recent authorities 
Baber, Nadir and Ahmed Shah as leaders be- are, Latham, Prichard, Mai Muller, Crawfurd’ 
tween the tenth and eighteenth centuries ; since and Bunsen, whose writings in the Reports of- 
then the Portuguese, French and English, have the British Association it will be observed aro 
at intervals, invaded and ruled portions of frequently quoted as authority for the viewar 
India. here advanced. 

It is scarcely three hundred years since the It is perhaps not very creditable to the pre- 
British appeared in these countries. They had sent dominant races in the East, that so 
been trafficking along the sea-board for some ed a number of their writers have taken up the. 
time prior to the grant, by queen Elizabeth, of subject of the ethnic grouping of the nations, 
ft charter to a company of merchants, whp, over which they rule. But a peculiar featnrft* 
under various re-grants, up to 1833, continued of these Indian races is the class, tribe and iraoe 
to trade with India, while they were also wag- separations to which they adhere, and independ4 
ing wars with and acquiring dominions from ently of there being no class amongst , the 
its previous rulers. Amongst the earliest of rulers possessing the leisure to devote tbeiib 
tbeir possessions was the Island of Bombay, attention exclusively to the subject, the very^ 
Which Charles 11. received as a dower with his multitude of the Seeming nationalities is ai 
Portuguese bride. The British power did not, to the completion of ft general view. It is ad^ 
Jbowever, rise to its present magnitude over the mitted that doritag all ages, either as imi^ 
ruins of ancient kingdoms, or by dispossessing grants or fts conquerors, the laceV fponr ^lhe! 
dydiistiek that had long held sway.- But the north and west have been entorlng Indian floss 
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have mMlflniatiMl to 
^iby jDaotioning, thtt avt of i,030 viiii^s 
Mikg here and tJiere totveen tto Jumna and 
qutlej and which were under British maniige-^ 
neat in 1944» there were found to be 41 differ¬ 
ent tribes of agficulturistsi of whom may be 
mentioned 
Jat 

Rajput 
Guiur 
Syed 
Shaikh 
Psthas 
Hughl 

And at a character of the great revolt and re¬ 
bellion of 1857 and 1853, it was observed that 
oefinbi clattes of villages attacked and destroy¬ 
ed other clatsea :—the powerful hand of a re¬ 
gular government being temporarily removed^the 
ancient antipathies of raqe at once came into play* 
Bwriliiig amongst each other, door to door, 
but yet never mixing, most of the races ramain 
as diitinot as when ten, fifteea, twenty, thirty, 
forty and fifty centuries before, they came to 
the soutb, neither eating together nor inter¬ 
marrying. It is this separating system which 
has kept the stocks of Arian and Turantaii 
races of India pure. On the slightest suspicion 
as to descent all social intercourse oeases, and 
the descendants, in different lines, from the 
tfntm recognised ancestor form new castes. In 
this way, almost every family of a few hundred 
years^ duration is now separate. The cause of 
the origin of this exclusive propensity is un¬ 
known, farther than that the system of caste 
and the forms of brahminic worship oommenced 
amongst the East Arians after their passage 
of the Sutlej, and now every Arian and most 
Turaniau households in India are guided by its 
roles;. This separation into castes or sections 
seems, however, primarily to have been a race, 
distineiion. It has, now, however, as regards 
the; East Arians and otWs who follow the 
brshimiiical teachings, and even as regards the 
Turaniaii races a bearing quite irrespective of 
raee or hith or creed. In explanation of this, 
it may be mentioned that the countries com¬ 
prising British India are essentially Hindu, by 
whieb is merely meant that the bulk of the 
agriooUufsl and comnercial classes—perhaps 86 
per cent.---mre neither buddhists nor mahome- 
diM, but are followera of some form or other of 
tlur brahxnmical tesehings and reverencing their 


Oa the western boundary are nations, races 
and. tribes foUowing mahomadanism, but ita 
mmhes on the north and an the east, run with 
the Kashmir, Jamo,Iiahul; $piii, Tibet the Chi¬ 
nese Nepal, Sikkiss, Bhootan^ Burmah and 
Bmm froatiers SAd beyond Singapore lie Cam- 
todinmid Ooehin-CbitMi^ eU of them, essentially 
todihisl uii fs^lu : ; ; . 


1ft the southern part of. Xn4H howevevthe 
mass of the people have never been wholly egni- 
verted to the brabminical faitbi and every where 
throughout the peninsula are oonsidmbto 
numbers who continue to worship the earth 
deities,« ttoir favourite being the gcnjUiess 
Ammeu, whose ordinary temple is a rude atone 
or a pyramid of earth or of brick and mortar, 
Of all the worshippers according to the bri^^ 
minieal teachings, however, one-half may bo 
I saiva, the other half vaishnava sectarians ; each 
sect may be seen worshipping at the same 
shrine, and, at the great temples, all hiudu 
castes will partake of the pras&ilb, food offered 
to the idols : but such minglings beget no com¬ 
munion in their social life, and every family of 
a different origin remains apart. The diversity 
thus created may be further illustrated by the 
following census of the races, classes, castes and 
sects in the Cowle Basaar and Bruce Pettsb ojf 
Bellary, as taken about the year 1844. 



Bishmia.- . 

Oheyatrie. . 

Rajpoot, (Natives of Rajputantfli, of any caste) 
or Bhatraj, they claim to be Cbeyatriea, 
whose ooeupatioa is to proclaim the titles of 
kings and be their eulogists ... 

Vesya or Comatteewanloo cl^im to bepnre Vesya 
oecapied aa traders and other peaceful avo. 

cations. ... . 

Parsee or Guaerattee, Parsee Fire Worshippers 
Jain sect, often greatly persecnted by the brah-l 
imni. 

Sndrawho are Yillage a, Packinattee, 

authorities b. Moottattee, 

c. Yellanattee, 
Theta are styled Reddy in Tamil and Tek>ogoo, 
fXE by the Mabratta term of PotaiL They col¬ 
lect the Government rent?. They claim to be 
the true owners of portions of the land in 
Southern India. 

Haabamdmeu of the ja. Peraooonty Capooloo... 

Sndra caste. { b. Goongeddy, 

Laneeka wnnloo, a caste of Bndraa .. 

Cndcywaklee wanloo. The women of this caste 
dreaa their hair in a bnnch on the right aide 
of their heads .. 

( a, Lrhga balgee wanloo. This 
sect wear the Liugum, ^ the 
emblem of Siva, io a silver 
casket on their breasts, sus¬ 
pended from their necks. 

[ h» Jaloroo Balgee wanloo wear 
the lingum ou their right arm. 

[ a. Jangum wimloo worshippers 
I of one lingum...... ... 

I b» Panehabanjeeka do. wott} 
I 'shippers of five lingoioia 
I a. Wanaganakaloo ... 
Shopaien.< b. Carraganika waaloo; 

Ic. PttDohnngftttigaloaM*** 

These three dealers or shopkeepern ar 
are. called, in common partance bylfiih 
word««TelP or oilmao, afifeliy Min( 
on aboyiuen,. ^ , 
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Hagideluri 
iijjpfira o(l 

1 ® cobra. 

, »» wwc ( 1 ,^ giyn Ohippa^ watiloo, wor* 

1 e^ipjMrs of Siva .. .. 

Oampe Cunuoo or Kamawaroo. This caste 
permit no strangers to enter their houses; they 
em hasbandmen. 

Hindoo Hawkers...Yailm wanloo.*.***... 

' These people follow any occupation not in- 
i^olving manual labor, writers painters. 

fa. Teioogoo balgee 

Pore Sndra of nnmixi J wanioo..... 

ed Caste, | b. Chetty balgee 

I, wanioo... 

These Sudra considev themselves to be the 
nnmixed original race as it sprang from its 
creator. 

'Shepherds, Milkmen, f a. Oree golla wanioo 
Wool Shearers, Cowi b. Coraba golla wanioo..' 
herda, Cowkeegpers. Ic. Hnndee Coraba do. 
Divisiona of the Shepherd or oowkeeper races,, 
who intermarry. There are several other aectionsi 
of this people. OoHa is the Oreek <iala milk. 


Onldamitb. 

Carpenter, 

Blacksmith. 

Brazier* 

Stonecutter, 


"a. Comsalla wanioo.. 

b. Wodla wanioo.. 

^ c. Comala wanioo. 

d. Consagam do* ..... 

le* Sungtrasha do. 

Pive artizan trades divisions of the same reli-j 
gioos sect, all of whom intermarry and the meni 
Wear the zonar or sacred thread, called in| 
Teioogoo “ Juujum.” 

Mendicant Priests ..Dewanagee wanioo 

These mendicanta accept of charity only from! 
one or other of the five artisans above named, 
goldsmith, blacksmith, brazier, carpenter audj 
stonecutter, 

Binjara Migratory Grain fa. Buijarawanioo...! 
and Salt Merchants, (b. Corbana wanluo.l 
C a, Pursala wanioo *.*.. 
Weavers, divisions ofj b. Sumsala wanioo... . 
the weaver daste. j c. Puttanasala wanioo. 

Cd. Sala. do. 

Dancing Girls...Bogum wanioo. 

, Devotees of the Vaisya caste. They belong] 
to the Rhumba and Oor Vussee sections. 

Common Women*.. .**Kubera wanioo-., 

Potters.Komera wanioo... .*< 

Washermen..* .8akela wanioo. 

Barbers.Mungala wanioo. 

Balt'-roakers .€ a. Upera wanioo.*. •»< 

Qaarr)rmea : Masons. } b. Wadi wauloo. 

These people are employed in digging tanks, 
making salt, and in road makiug. 

Arrack Sellers.Adega wanioo... ... 

Oil makers .Ganola wanioo . . ... 

Basket and bamboo mat makers.Maydheraj 

wanioo . 

Byers ..* .,* .«* ...Rungaraj wanioo 

l^dlers.Zeengar wanioo,.. 

Shoemakers .Moochee wanioo.. 

Basket Weavers and Coorchee wanioo ... 

This race also make house mats of paimi 
leaves 1 

Watchmen, Yillage Watchmen... Matraj wanioo. 
Oor Boya wanioo Mercenary Soldiery very de 
voted in their duties. They generally serve] 
blative Rajahs, Ac. and very rarely enter the 
British atmy. 

Mesa Servants.Mesa Maty. 

Bnria.*. .Malla wanioo ... 

^hiB Dher people of India, of Turanian origin,! 
worshippers of Ammen, scarcely of brahminicali 
Bdth. j 

Madega wanioo workers in raw ^ins, knowti| 
a$ the Chamar or Chuokler. 

Butdium.,* ..* ...lAr Kassai wanioo. 

f rSatana wanioo, 

Baligiooi Mendicants^ &c, < Jbena wanioo. 

Ci; . ^Dbasiay wanioo,,*' 
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ir These divee meudietflbceeilicBin/a^ 

Tbbeee and mencUoante* The Satnan Iem 1 'Roa 
'' Perinaloo/* the image o£ an inoamation^fl^yMnntt 
in their houses and worship it daily. They peyttoi-- 
biilate the streets morning and ereniDg AWfl ab04|>t 
alms from all but the lowest clstee. They oAmi 
demand slms threatening otherwise to bttni thank* 
selves with a lamp or torch. The Dhasw pjoy 9U 
the Jangata’* “Tartee” and Sincoo and nold an 
iron worshipping lamp in their hands. They widOh 
before the corpse when carried to the funeral 


Bynigi ascetic mendicants .. Bairagooloo. 

Goasen.... ... ...Gossi wanioo. 

Arava .. 

Christiana (Native Christians....... 

Piudaree.....Baidera wanioo.*.! 
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I 

16 

165 
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These Pindarees are here niahomedans^ who keep 
numerous little horses which they use for oarria^ 
They are great carriersi and of importance in milS* 
tary cantonments and during military operatioxuu 


Jain or Buddhists merchants... Marwaree wan** 

loo. 

Buropaans...Dora wanioo. 

Mahomedana....,.*. Ain Turks wsoloo. 

Beef butchers.Gai Kassai wanioo. 

Cotton cleaners.Hnjari wanioo ... 

Scavengers..........Uolal Khor.. 
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14 

21 

71 


19 

99 
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All of these, again^ have numerous subdivi* 
sioDs, all keeping more or less apart, and 
illustration of this feature of Indian society the 
more recent separatist conditions of a TuraniaUi^ 
and of an Arian or Indo-Scythio race may 
briefly noticed. 

The Lingaet, or Jangama seot» noticed in thsf 
above census, are also called Lingadbara, LingUr 
want and Linghamat* In common with the 
Jangama they are vira saiva hindua^ whose 
sole object of worship is the liugam, a model 
of which they carry on their armi^ enoloaed in 
a gold or silver box, or suspended in caskets 
of silver around their necks. They are 
sectarian saivavi, and they do not in ibeil 
creed recognise castes nor acknowledge braih* 
mans. The customs and belief of this sect were 
fully described by Mr. C. P* Brown in the 
Madras Literary Journal* They are very nume* 
rous amongst iheCanarese speaking people from 
Salem through Mysore northwards to Pander* 
poor on the Kistnah, and further north towards 
Kalliani fort, where the sect was originated ia 
the thirteenth century by a brahmin named 
Basava. But further north, even in the Oonin 
raoti district of East Berar^ there were» ie 
1869, 7,670 of ibis sect. Their avocations are 
almost solely those of civil life, in agnculturiitf 
and ah'op-keepera* They are rigid in ex^ 
ternal ceremonial, but they have loose ideas 
morals, probably resulting from what Wi)ao^ 
states as their belief in the inferiority of womeit 
and from their lioentious habits they are ofteia 
I before the criminal courts* The great bplk 
of them are such rigid vegetarians^ thay wrj^ 
not even bring any liviuig creature to a flai^ 
eater* Their dislike to brahmins ia such tl# 
t they use every means to eccvenk ^W 






























liefti in ibeir villages ; iMift, tbougli ibeir 
they shonld abstain frcHn eafetd distine- 
lions they are the tnoat exclusive of aU the 
religionists in tndia^ i^e fpjllo^ers of every 
different trade or avocation refuse to eat toge¬ 
ther or intermarry^ the Jaiigam alone adhering 
to; their law*. They haye made differences in 
$heir avocations equivalent to the Caste or race 
distinctions. , 

, The Jains alluded to in that census are the 
j|)eople usually called Marwari. They are a 
^ercantUn body and bankers, who conduct, 
almost ei^plusivdy, the entire banking business 
pf Iudl^» Their name is erroneously supposed 
tsrba .derived from the Malwah or Marwar ter¬ 
ritory) and almost all of them are of the Jain 
retigion. Oolonel Tod tells us that they are of 
il.ajpoot (Origin, one of them, the Oswal is the 
richest and most numerous of the eighty-four 
meroantile tribes of India, and is said to 
hihonnt to one hundred thousand families, 
^hey are called * Oswal*’ from their first settle- 
nsept, the town of Ossi. They are all of pure 
rigpoot birth of no single tribe, but chiefly 
I’nra, Solanki and Bhatti* AU profess the Jain 
tenets, and the pontiffs of that faith must be 
^elected from the youth of Ossi. These great 
bankers and merchants are scattered throughout 
India, but are all known under One denomina- 
fiohj l^arwari,' which is erroneously supposed 
to-apply to the Jodpoor territory, whereas, in 
fiset, it means belonging. to Maroo, the desert. 
It ia singular he adds (Rajasthan ii. 284) that 
the wealth of India should centre in this re- 
giou of comparative sterility. The Marwari 
IS essentially following similar mercantile pur¬ 
suits to the vaisya Komati of the Peninsula of 
India, viz. that of banker, and merchant, to 
which, however, the Komati add that of retail 
ithopkeeping^ If a Marwari engaged in business 
in the Peninsula, be asked as to his caste, he 
replies, that he is a Mahajan, a Bania, a Bais, 
6t Tais, meaning that his profession is of that 
section of the people. But on further question, 
he explains that originally the Marwari was a 
rajpoot ; that there are twelve great tribes, of 
whoni are the OsWal, Mesaar, Agarwala, Sara- 
Ogl Meddat-war, Parwar, Bijabargi, and five 
Others. These all subdivide into innumerable 
** kBp*'^ or dans; in the Messar tribe alone, are 
T^»‘^amOngst whom are the Rathi and Dhaga 4 
All the Marwari adhere'to the “ gotra” princi¬ 
ple, taking their descent from a founder, and in 
their marriage ceremonies they abstain from 
the blood relationship never marrying in their 
Own goftra^ Their widows never rO-marry- 
It is to this peculiar separatist feature that 
Mr. Hodgson alludes, when he remarks that no 
i^uestion of Indian ethnology is insulated^ for if 
We begins even with the humblest tribe, we 
find* that We m doijing with a spine 


’ great mass of the human raop* > Thps, he adds^ 

• ** we cannot take up the invesUgaliod of a seenif 
ingly narrow topic like that, pf the Kuki, the 
Chepang, or the Good tribes, without finding 
ourselves engaged in unravelling Some intri¬ 
cate, but important, chapter of the history cl 
one of those large masses of human kind ibo 
ludo-Chiuese, the Tibetans, or the Tamulians.” 

It is now generally recognised that a great 
part of the inhabitants of British India, in the 
Peninsula and Hindustan, are of the TuraniaOi 
Mongolian or Scytbic race, and are regarded by 
Europeans as the earlier occupants of the couUf' 
try. They are styled by Mr. Hodgson the Tamu^ 
lian races and Dr. Caldwell classes the speech 
they use, under the term Dravidian. AU these 
designations are framed to distinguish thexp 
from the Arian race (Iranian, Indo-Atlantic or 
Caucasian) who, under the British, arc to be 
found in all posts of honour from the snowy 
mountains in the north to the southern-most 
point of the Peninsula of India ; in whom, too, 
the characteristics of a haughty pride and a 
bold, independent, even arrogant, bearing Uh 
wards all other races, are displayed no lesaf 
prominently than amongst their kindred of 
Indo-Germanic origin,—“ fierce, ruthless and, 
beautiful/’—who streamed westerly into Europe 
from the south and south east of the Caspian 
sea, during the same ages before the Christian 
era, that the eastern Arians were moving on 
India along the valley of the Indus. Weihere 

see kindred, long and wide apart, who set out 
four or five thousand years ago for conquest and 
dominion, meet, far from their primitive seat ; 
and meet, too, as dominant races, each in their 
Own Way powerful and each striving for greater 
power, Humboldt (Colonel Sabine’s transla¬ 
tion of Cosmos, Vol. II. p. 40), calls the@e the 
East Arians or the Brahminic Indians, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the West Arians, or Per¬ 
sians, who migrated into the northern country 
of the Zend, and Were originally disposed to 
' combine with the dualistic belief in Ormuzd 
and Ahrimanes a spiritualized veneration of 
nature. 

These races have received various 
originating perhaps in the retention of pld 
vague designations, as well as those known 
as Turanian, Tamulian, Dravidian and Spyjhjqi ; 
all of them general terms. Dr. Mason^ ibr 
instance, tells Us (p. 36) that Scythia, was t^o 
I name given by the Greeks to the country,bQ? 
cupied by Tartar races, and acoerdiog tw 
Johannes T2ietzethe Byzantian, it included the 
Asbasgffi, Alan, Sakm, Dak®, Bhds, Sauromati^ 
and every nation dwelling by the blasts of 
Boreas. At the present day Tartar, Tatar; 
or Tabtah, is a term applied to the Manchu of 
China, who are called a T^utar dpastV’;^ 

Bhot of the HimaUyaq froniief of TIp^ ^ 
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edied Tmtari, atHo aie IhaTairk of 
lUmtea and Tarkimd or ZJttto Bokhara, and 
tba TaHara rahing China ara Manehurian Tan- 

gttf* 

Manj of the Scythic tribes have entered 
India, mostly as conquerors, the Gets, the Tak- 
sbao, ^ Asi, Katti, Hajpali, Hun, and Kamari. 
Thqr seem to have brought with them a wor¬ 
ship, ottt of which ultimately was formed the 
buddhist religion as promulgated by Sakya 
Muni. These Indo-Scythic trills also brought 
with them their northern custom of using tribal 
designations, taken from the names of animals, 
Varaha, the hog, Numri or Lumvi the fox, 
Takshao, the stiake, Langaha, the wolf, Gutch- 
waha the tortoise, Aswa or A si the horse, 
ISeesodya from Seesoo the hare, &o. and several 
of them still bold large possessions in the 
Western parts of Central India and in Belu- 
obistan* Some of them even carried their 
namss into Europe. Asi was the term by which 
the Gete, Yeut or Jut were known, when they 
invaded Scandinavia and founded Yeutland or 
Jutland. The Asi nomadea took Bactria from 
the Greeks, and Mr. Prinsep considers them to 
be Scythians of Azes, who overpowered the 
Greek dynasties in Sogdiana and northern Bac¬ 
tria, between 140 and 13C B. C.— (Eajaatlumy 
Vol, /. /). 61; II, 233 ; quoting the Edda,) 
Mr. Hodgson, writing on the northern races, 
remarks that the great Soythic stem of the 
human race is divided into three primary 
branches, the Tungus, the Mongol, and the 
Turk. The first investigators of this subject 
urgently insisted on the radical diversity of 
these three races : but the most recent inquirers 
are more incliued to unitise them. Certainly, 
he adds, there is a strong and obvious character 
of physical (if not also of lingual) sameness 
throughout the Scyihic race : and it is remark¬ 
able that this peculiar character belongs also to 
all the aborigines of India, who may be at once 
known, from the Cauvery to the alpine Cosi 
andBhagarati by their quasi-soytbic physiogno- 
my, so decidedly opposed to the Caucasian 
oountenanoe of the Arians of India. Mr. Hodg¬ 
son also suggests that there will be found among 
the aborigines of India a like lingual sameness, 
and that consequently very extended and very 
aeouiate ioveatigation will alone suffice to test 
real nature and import of the double 
sameness, physical and lingual. That all the 
abOfigines of India are Northmen of the 
Si^hie stem, seemed to him decidedly and 
justly inferrible from their physical eharac* 
tci4stws« But, inasmuch as that prodigious 
stem fa everywhere found beyond the whole 
Norttorn and Eastern boundary of India, not 
nijl^y from AUok to the Brahmaputra, where 
iMe lima out through the Himalaya* but also 
tttat point of the latter river all the way 
le Um sen i and. ioasmueb as there are fa¬ 


miliar ghats or passes oSer the Hintmbya 
througl^ut its course along tbs entire^mfinss 
of India from Kashmir to the Bratoakundi be 
thinks it folbws of necessity that vary oarsful 
and ample investigation will alone enable isa to 
decide upon the question of the unity ov diver<« 
sity of the aborigines of India, in other words 
to decide upon the questions, whether they osrs 
their confessed Soythic physioguomy to tbs 
Tungus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of the 
Tartars or Scythians, and whether they immh* 
grated from beyond the Himalsya the hive 
of all nations’* at one period and at one pointi 
or at several periods and at as many points. 
Between Gilgit and Chiitagong there are lOQ 
passes over the Himalaya and its south-eastern 
continuation to the Bengal Bay ; while for the 
time of passage, there are ages upon ages before 
the dawn of legend and of chronicle* 

Mr. Hodgson inclines to the opinion that the 
aborigines of the sub-Himalaya, as far east as 
the Dhansri of Assam, belong to the Tibetan 
stock, and east of that river to the Ciikeae 
stock—except the Garo and other tribes occu¬ 
pying that portion of the bills lying between 
Assam and Sylhet; and that the aborigines of 
the Tarai and forest skirting the entire sub- 
Himalaya, inclusive of the greater part of tho 
marginal circuit of the Assam valley> belong, 
like those last mentioned, to the TamuUan 
stock of aborigines of the plains of India gene¬ 
rally. But what be asks is this Tamulian 
stock P what the Tibetan stock P and what the 
Chinese ? and to which of the three grand and 
well known branches of the Seythio tree 
(Luugus, Mongol, Turk) do the Tamulians, 
the Tibetans and the Chinese belong P Of the 
aborigines of Central India, of several of whose 
languages lists have been obtained ; the affi¬ 
nities of these tongues are very striking % so 
much so that five of them may be safely 
denominated dialects of the great Kol language: 
and through the Uraon speech we trace without 
difficulty the further connection of the language 
of the Kol with that of the hill men” of the 
Bajmahal and Bliagalpur ranges. Nor are 
there wanting,he believes, obvious links between 
the several tongues above enumerated—all 
which may be classed under the head Kol—*• 
and that of the Gond of the Vindhya whose 
speech again has been shown by Mr* Elliot to 
have much resemblance both in vocables and 
structure to the cultivated tongues of the 
Deccan. 

Mr. Hodgson’s hypothesis,in bis essay on the 
Kocli, Bodo and Dhimal, is that ail the Tamu^ 
liana of India have a common fountain and 
origin, like all the Arians; and that the 
innumerable diversities of spoken language 
characterising the former race are but the more 
or less superficial effects of their long and 
utter^ dispersipn and segregatios, owing in the 
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ibrigr t 3 fTann 3 r of the Ananvnoe in days when 
i^e rights of conquest were syironytnous with a 
license to destroy, spoil and enslare. He con¬ 
siders that the Arian population of India des¬ 
cended into it about 3|000 years ago from the 
north-west, as’ conquerors, and that they com¬ 
pletely subdued all the open and caUivated 
parts of Hindostan, Benj^al and the most 
adjacent tracts of the Dekhan, as Telingana, 
Gujerat and Maharashtra, or the Mohratta 
country, but failed to extend their effective 
sway and colonization further south, and that 
this may be regarded as a historical deduction 
eonfirmed daily more and more by the results 
of etbnologicaL research. Brachmanes nomen 
gentis diffusissimse cujus maxima pars in 
xnontibus (Ariana) digit, reliqui circa Gangem. 
{Oell- Qeogr.) And we thus, he adds, find an 
easy and natural explanation of the facts that 
in the Dekhan, where the original tenants of 
the soil have been able to tiold together in 
possession of it, the aboriginal languages ex¬ 
hibit a deal of integrity and refinement, whilst 
in the north, where the pristine population has 
been hunted into jungly and malarious recesses, 
the aboriginal tongues are broken into innu¬ 
merable rude and shapeless fragments, but 
which may yet be brought together by large 
and careful induction. Mr. Kobinson, in 
paper upon sundry of the border of tribes of 
Assam, in the B. As. douriia), No. 201, for 
March, 1849, asserted the affinity of these 
tribes (the Bodo and Garo amongst others) 
with the people of Thibet. But Mr. Hodgson 
thinks that Mr, Robinson had overloked the 
physical and psychical evidence which are each 
of them as important as the glottological, to¬ 
wards the just decision of a question of ethnic 
affinity. Much of the mechanism of the whole 
of the Turanian group of languages is common 
to every one language of that group, and the 
Tamulian and Tibetan languages are held to 
be integral parts of that group. He thinks that 
if the Bodo, for example, were of Tibetan 
origin it is hardly credible that their ordinary 
vocables should not plainly reveal the fact, 
seeing that they have never been out of actual 
contact with races of the same descent as that 
ascribed to them. The Sub-Himalayan dialects 
differ from the trans-Himalayan standard : but 
identity is here shown in the roots as well as in 
the mode of agglutinating the servile particles ; 
not to mention that the snows form such a bar¬ 
rier in this case as exists not in regard to the 
Bodo intercourse with tribes of Tibetan origin. 
The same general result follows frog^jgr careful 
examination of vocabularies. Ap^'^'tly the 
Tibetan, like the Hindi, worda^^ ^Xdopted 
ones.— iMr. Hodgson on of 

NoTfdi^EoM^rn India m ^ Joum,) 

Lcmguageo.—ChestHkt^^ ^ AomO * 
MuliAr, Dr. Pritchard, Df4" 
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well, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Bari, Mr. Logan niA 
the Revd. F. W. Farrar are ntoat reoeiiA 
writers on the classes of languages spoken hf 
the races in South Eastern Asia. The offshoota 
from these, are very numerous. Along^ the 
low level tract which runs bordering the oeean 
from the Bed Sea to the southernmost points 
the Malay Peninsula, we find tbeArabie, Turkr 
ish, Sindi, Quzerati, Marathi, Hindustaiii^ 
Konkani, Canarese, Tulu, Malay alum, Siogha** 
lese, Tamil, Telugu, Urya, Bengali, Burmese, 
Chinese, and Malay, a number of ksguages 
truly perplexing to traders on the sea-boaid ol 
Southern Asia. A Master Mariner, Master 
Richard Kynge writing in 1634, notices this, 
saying and in this founde wee oftimea muob 
trouble and vexation, with moreover losses, 
both of precious time and lucre. Fyrate, that 
wee could never aske in Indian tongues for 
such herbes, or fruites, wodes, barks jOT 
gummes, as wee knew full well, by experience 
in sundrye other partes, to bee wholesomme 
(many of our crewe lying sicke at the tyme), 
or savorye, or usefulle to trafficke wiiball*. 
JVexte, that when anye were shewne us, we 
coulde in noe-wise tell, from ; names given to 
them by • Gentooes whether or noe J like were 
already knowne, in European oouutryes ' and 
yeti these parts doe myghty-lie abound with 
herbes and woodes of sovraigne virtue.'' (Pwf- 
dington. Index,) 

All of these tongues come under one or 
other of the classes or families into which phi * 
logists arrange the languages of the old world. 

Tn Dr. Pritchard’s classification, (Report 
British Association 1847, Pages 241 to 260) 
we have four groups, or dynasties of language, 
three of which are confined to Europe and Asia, 
a fourth being common to Africa and those 
parts of Asia which are near that Gontinent. 
The first of his four groups is 1. the lndo« 
European^ sometimes termed Indo-Germanie, 
and by late writers the Arian or Iraniad 
languages. He considers that the Indo-Euro* 
pean languages and nations may be divided 
into many different groupes in the ord^ of their 
affinities for instance ; but he regards the most 
obvious division to be a geographical one^ and 
he styles his first, the eastern group, whioh, by 
many writers has been termed exclusively ige 
Arian family of tongues. It includes,^:fi|l 
idioms of the ancient Medes and Persieii^ 
named themselves Arii, and their cpudiiy 
Errieneor Iran> and likewise the Sanskrit irKk 
all the Prakrits, properly to leTlimd, and ^ 
Pali of India. Among the former was that 
cient Persian language in whiob oile partiqu^^r 
set of the cuneiform inscriptions was wriUltn^ 
This dialect was so near the Banskrit thii Iher 
inscriptions have been interoreted thm^fdlliS 
medium of thatlanguage. Tlw Zendli^diiilli 
to a still higher aatiqdity,^ siiieo^ tko 
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aKpA. 

Mdlqf B«rnouf»^I^^ others 

ivlMr have etudM it most suocessfuUyt to be 
wore fieerly dlied to the very ancient dialect 

^ Vedas, which preceded the classical San- 
<’<nrit, than it is to this last more cultivated 
speech. How this claim is to be reconciled 
with the comparatively recent date of all extant 
compositions in the Zendish language, remains, 
ho= considers, to be explained. But that the 
high isastes or ** twice born** classes of the 
Indian race as they term themselves, the brah- 
inan, the cbetriya and the vaisya, hindu, were 
of the same stock as the ancient Persians, may 
be regarded as a fact established by the affinity 
4>f their languages. 

They also have the name of Arixif which 
Iheans noble or dignified, and this is doubtless 
the origin of the epithet Aptoi which, as we 
learn from Herodotus (vii. 62) the ancient 
‘Medes assumed. Dr. Pritchard is of opinion 
that the Arian hindus must have crossed the 
Indus and have driven the aboriginal Indians 
across the Vindhya mountains and the Ner- 
budda into the Dekhan, where they still exist 
and speak their native languages, though mixed 
more or less with the Sanskrit of their Arian 
conquerors. 

He adds that some other Asiatic nations of in¬ 
ferior note speak dialects more remotely con¬ 
nected with the same group of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. Among these are the Push- 
taneh or Affghan, the Armenian and the Os¬ 
setes, and some other nations of the chain of 
mount Caucasus* 

He is further of opinion that the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages are the natural idioms of all 
those races who at the time of the Great i>yru8 
became and have ever since continued to be the 
dominant nations of the world. And he only 
excepts from this remark those instances in 
which certain Syro-Arabian or Ugro-Tartarian 
nations, under some extraordinary impulse, as 
ihc mahomedan outbreak, assumed or recovered 
a partial sway over some of the weaker divi¬ 
sions of the Indo-European race. 

. On this point, also, Chevalier Bunsen re¬ 
marks (Rep* Brit, Ass, 1857) that all the na¬ 
tions which, from the dawn of history to our 
days, have been the leaders of civilization in Asia, 
Europe and Africa, must have had one begin- 
and it may be poiiited out that eight dis- 
tinct fanillies of speech, the Indian, Iranian, 
Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, Lithuanian 
Slid Teutonic have all sprang from a parent 
IfMeoh. 

4 Tbo Bawl.: F. W. Farrar has recently pub- 
Bshed si series of lectures delivered by him on the 
-^Auidlies of ^speech, but in IE60, be |;ave the 
f loUawing jyAgpeU of the saipe subject. 


L-^Arian. ' This family of lei]|[t|eges hi^ 
received several names. It is the Indo-Btvppeau 
and Indo-Germanic of some philologisU. Pic¬ 
tet and Burnouf called it Arian froih the 
scrit word Ary a meaning noble : Kask called it 
Japhetic. According to Mr. Farrar, it has eigltt 
divisions 


Hindu. 

Greek. 

Lithuanian. 

Tutonic, 

Persian. 

Latin. 

Sclavonic. 

Celtic. 


Of these it is uncertain whether Celtic or 
Sanskrit represents the older phase. But it is 
known that all of them are the daughters of a 
primeval form of language which has now 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a yet 
undivided race at a time when Sanskrit and 
Greek had as yet only implicit existence. 

II. Semitic of Eichom, from Shem is the 
Syro-Arabian of Farrar and Arabic of Leibnitz. 

The race speaking this. family of languages 
ignorant of science and theocratic, has devoted 
itself to the expression of religious instincti and 
intuitioDs, in one word to the establishment of 
monotheism. 

It has, according to Mr. Farrar, three m&in 
branches. 

Aramaic divided into two dialects, Syriac, 
Chaldee. 

Hebrew, with which is connected the Car¬ 
thaginian, Phoenician and Arabic. 

Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assy¬ 
rian and the Berber dialects are now considered 
to have a Semitic character by Champollion 
Bunsen (Egyptian) Lassen, Eugene Bornouf, 
Dr* Hinoks, Sir H. Eawlinson (Assyrian) and 
Prof, F. Newman (Berber.) 

III. Turanian, Nomadic or Allophyllan of 
Pritchard are names applied to all languages 
not belonging to the Arian or Semitic, and 
which comprise all tongues spoken in Asia or 
Europe not included under the Arian and Se¬ 
mitic families, with the exception perhaps of 
the Chinese and its dialects : These are,—• 

TuDgus. I Turki. I Finn. 

Mongol, I Samoiede. | 

The writers on this class are Bask, Klaproth, 
Schott; Castren, andMulIer. But even Dr. Muller 
admits that the characteristic mark of union ^ 
ascertained for. this great variety of languages 
are as yet very vague and general, if compared 
with the defiDite ties of relationship which 
severally unite the Semitic and Arian. The 
Turanian languages occupy by far the largest 
portion of the earth, (viz., all but India» 
Arabia, Asia Minor ana, Europe) but except 
agglutination there is not ft single positive 
principle, which can proved to pervade 
them all* It has ppints of affinity with the 
languages of Africa and Ampncg^ and even 
with the Chii\esc.^(i?May on fie ^ 
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I860.) prehend th6 luti^uiigos of oastem Eilropei Rut* 

Dr. Prichard writing on the Indo-European •'*“» #nd the diai^ 

rtoojf of languagea obaerm that the principal P**^ ®“"P« ^ Tnrinah 

branches are empire 

-L and it8 diaIect«,4iod mentions tbat the Teutonic and Scandi- 

he thinks it probable that the Lydian and other naviau tribes of the German race, were known 
hnguages of lesser Asia, and perhaps also the Pytheas, who sailed on the Baltic in the 
Thraciau and Macedonian were altered to the Aristotle; and that the brabnums pro. 

Hellemo or Pelasgio Greek. gp^kg Sanskrit «t the court of PaliWbhra 

8 . The old Eperotic and Illyrian, a Ian- when they were visited by MsgtsUienes in the 
guage still weR known as the Skippetarian or age of the first Seleueus. All ancient Germany^ 
Albimsenor Arnaut, is a distinct Indo-European Scandinavia, Sarmatia, Gaul and Bntaht, 
idinm. Italy, Greece, Persia, and a great part of. Indb^ 

8. The old Italic languages, comprehending were then inhabited by nations separate and 
the Latin, Umbrian, Osoan, Siculian and ex- independent of each other, spt^aking different 
eluding the Basenic or Etruscan. languages, but languages, analogous and pai» 

4. The Etruscan was probably an Indo- pably derived from the same origin. 
Xurop^ndial 60 k,though distinct from the Italic. By the method of examining langnagea 
Very Rttle is, hiiwever, known about this Ian- through their grammatic forms rather than by 
guage. separate words Frederich Schlegel showed the 

5w The old Prussian, iuoluding the Lettish intimate historical connexion between the Sanr 
and Lithuanian, said to resenoble the Sanscrit scrit, the Persian, the Greek, the Homan, and 
more nearly than any other language. the Germanic languages and the following illus- 

6, The Gernaanic family of languages. trations may be given : 

Orismi, the philologist, discovered as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit, GreeV, 
Roman and Gothic words, that the letters F. B. F. are interchangeable; also T. B. and U. 
also ICG. and X. H. 


Sakscrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic, 

Old, High 






German. 

Padas, 

(foot) 

WOV8 

pes, pedis 

fotus 

vuoz 

Pancha, 

(five) 

vevre 

quinque 

finif 

vinf 

Puma, 

<faU) 

ir\eo8 

plenus 

fulls 

vol 

Pitn, 

(father) 

varep 

pater 

fadreiu 

vatar 

Upari, 

(over) 

uirep 

super 

ufar 

ubar 

Vfisha, 

(cow) 

... 

vacca 


fersa 

Virishe^ 

(hemp) 

KawafiiS 

cannabis 


hanf 

B«)r. 

(young) 


bullos 


folo 

Bhanj, 

(to break) 

.. 

frangere 

brikan 

prechan 

Bhuj, 

(to enjoy) 


frui-fructua 

i brukon 

pruchou 

Bhrairi, 

(brother) 


frater 

brother 

pruodar 

Bbri, 

(to bear) 

^epia 

fero 

baira 

piru 

Bhru, 

(brow) 

**0^pV3 


d*•••• 

praUa 

Kapola, 

(head) 

tfefaXt) 

caput 

haubith 

houpit 

Tvam, 

(thou) 

TV 

tu 

thu 

du 

Tam, 

(him) 

TOP 

is-tum 

tbana 

den » 

Trayas, 

(three) 

rpeis 

tres 

tbreis 

dri 

Antara, 

(other) 

^erepoB 

alter 

authar 

an^,, 

Bantam; 

Oooth, acc) 

•*o^ovra 

deutem 

thuntu^s 

zaad 

Bvau, 

(two) 

Bvo 

duo 

tvai 

zueae . ,. 

Batina, 

(right) 

Be^ia 

dexira 

tsihsyo 

sesaiga 

l[Jda, 

(water) 

U^idp 

unda 

vato 

wazar 

Buhitrl, 

(daughter) 

9vyarrip 


daubtar 

tohtar 

Bvar, 

(door) 

6voa 

fores 

daur 

tor 

Madhn 

(sweet) 

pwv 



meto. 

Svanam 

(dog) 

Kwav 

canis 

hunths 

bund. 

Hrid 

(heart) 

toitpdM 

COT fdis) 

hairto 

'‘ iiei«L 

Akscha 


OKAS 

oeulits 

augo 

oaga. w 

Ashm 

tlear) 

y«uep4« 

kcryma 

tagr 

sahar. 

Piihu 

(cattle) 


pecus 

Isklm 













muiL 




flAtlSOllIT. 

1 Oerman 

ChtHK. 

LhTiN. 

Gothic. 

Owr High 
( 3£niiAK» 

Svashura 

> Sehwaher, 

) Sch wager) 

€ievpos 

Bocer 

svaihra 

suehur. 

Dasan 

(ten) 

^€Ka 

decern 

taibun 

zehan^ 

Jna 

(to know) 

yvutfu 

gnosco 

kan 

chan. 

Jaii 

(kin) 

yevos 

genus 

kuni 

chutii. 

Janu 

(knee) 

yovu 

geim 

kniu 

chniu. 

Mahat 

(much) 

futtyas 

magnus 

mikls 

mihil. 

Hansa 

(goose) 

Xev 

anser 

gans 

kans. 

Hyas 

(yesterday) 

X0<t« 

heri 

gistra 

kestar. 

Lih 

(to lick) 


lingo 

laigo 

lekora. 


The Lithuanian follows generally the three old lanp^ages, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, 
only substituting, from its deficiency in aspirates, unaapirated for aspirated letters, for 
insUnce:— 

Sanscrit. Lithuanian. 


Ratha 

(waggon) 

rata 

(wheel.) 

Ka 

(whu 

ka 

(who P) 

Dad ami 

(Igive) 

dumi 


Pati 

(master) 

pati 

(husband.) 

Panchan 

(five) 

penki 


Trayas 

(three) 

trys 



C, C» Bunsen Eep* Brit Ass* 1847, p. 263. 


For this family of languages, however, Che¬ 
valier Bunsen,(Report British Association 1847, 
p. 268,) proposes the terra Iranian and to sub¬ 
divide Dr. Pritchard’s Indo-European group into 
two, viz. 

A great Asiatic European group of eight 
families, into one of which, viz. his Asia tic-Ira- 
nian, he places the languages of Iran proper or 
the Arian stock, viz. those of Media and Persia, 
induding the Zend of the cuneiform inscriptions 
wnd the Zend Avesta; the younger Pehlevi of 
the Sassanians and the Pazend, the mother of 
the modem Persian tongue: the Pushtu of the 
Afghans belongs to the same branch. 

The second of his subdivision embraces the 
Iranian languages of India, viz. the Sanscrit | 
and her daughters. 

2. The Ugro-Tartarian languages, the Ian- j 
fguagesof High-Asia and other regions, which 
writers style Turanian, are those of 
Dr, Fritohard’s second group of nations be¬ 
longing to the same great family and indude 
the warious hordies who have been known under 
the narmes of Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mantchu, 
and Tangm, All these nationa appear, from 
4he reeult of late vesearehes, to be allied in 
desoenl, though long supposed to be quite 
aeporate. in the Test wilderness extending 
the ehwhi of the Altai to that of the Hi* 
‘milaya are the pastare*laada, where, during im- 
OMUOOilai ages, the nomadio tri^a of High 
Aiiateve fed their floeka and .multiplied those 
imidet wfamh from time to time desemided in 
imifNifse awarma on the lertile regions of Asia 
«nd el Sofope. Perhaps the earliest of these 
iiimio&i of tlie dTilixed wedtld was that of the i 


Hiong-nu, expelled from the borders of Chinti 
by the powerful dynasty of the Han. These 
were the people who, after their Inroad 
on the Gothic empire of Hermanrleh, made 
their way, under Etzel or Attila, into the 
heart of France. Hordes from the same re¬ 
gions under Togrul-Beg, and Seljuk, and Mah¬ 
mud of Ghizni, and Jengiz, and Timur and 
Othman, overwhelmed the kaliphat and the 
empires of CJhina, of Byzantium, and of Hin¬ 
dustan, and lipeai descendants of the shephmrda 
of high Asia still sit on the throne of Cyrus, and 
on that of the Great Constantine. As a braneh 
of the Ugro Tartarian, be speaks of some ef 
the insular nations to the eastward of Asia 
and near the coast of the Pacific Ocean. The 
idiom of the islands comprised in the empire of 
Nippon, as well as that of the independeet 
Liukiu Archipelago, bears some signs of affini¬ 
ty to those of the Ugro Tartarian Didioas, and 
be adds that Mr. Norris, who has studied the 
Japanese, and whose very extensive knowledge 
of languages readers him a great authority in 
such questions, had assured him that the princi** 
pie of vocalic harmony and other phenomena of 
the Tartar languages prevail in the idiom of 
' the Japanese a^ Liukiu islands. 

In his group of the Ugro-,Tartarian^ Pr. P|it« 
obard classes the aboriginal inhabitants of India 
wfao,'hesuppo8e8, were expelled from Hindustani 
by the brahmins and theArian people whoacaom^ 
pamed them across the Indus, and retired^ an it 
IS supposed (on apparently insufficient 
into the Dekl^ii. They stii) (he gnsetlir 
part of that peuipsulaf and a p^ioa,H|tJeisjt^of 
4he island of Cey top. Their 






msui 


mnJL 


ilia Telu^ and the Kanlataka ef tha' Myiore, 

are sUter dialects of one speech^ and he con¬ 
siders it likely that the lanaruages of the moun¬ 
tain tribes of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the 
Toda and others, belong to the same stock. 
Dr. Pritchard adds that professor Bask had 
conjectured that these nations are also of the 
Tartar stoek. Their language has some of 
the peculiarities of structure which have been 
pointed out. He also observes that there are 
some curious analogies between the Tamulian 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the 
languages of Australia, with which we have 
obtained some acquaintance through the la¬ 
bours of Mr. Thrclkeld and several other mis- 
siouaries, and from the able researches of Cap¬ 
tain Gray. 

Dr. Lathcm*8 views. —In the Beport of the 
Britisli Association for 1845, Dr. Latham re¬ 
marks that the distinction between the lan¬ 
guages of Thibet and China, as exhibited by 
Klaproth, must be only provisional: over and 
above the grammatical analogy there is an: 
absolute glossarial affinity. Of the languages 
of the transgangetic peninsula the same may 
be asserted. Where languages are monosylla¬ 
bic slight changes make pdpable differences. 
Tho Vocabularies of Brown, for more than a 
score of the Burmese and Siamese tongues, 
have provided us with data for ethnographical 
oomparisons. By dealing with these collec¬ 
tively, we find iu One dialect words which 
had been lost in others. The Chinese, Thibe¬ 
tan, Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so- 
called monosyllabic languages hitherto known, 
are allied to each other# The general affini¬ 
ties of the Indo-Chinese tongues are remark¬ 
able* With Marsden’s and Sir Stamford 
Baffles* tables on the one side, and those of 
Brown and Klaproth on the other, it can be 
shown that a vast number of Malay roots are 
aDonoayllabio. The Malay languages are mono¬ 
syllabic ones, with the superaddition of inflec¬ 
tions evolved out of composition, and eupbo- 
Uio process highly developed. 

BaronBvmevCs And ChevalierBunsen 
also observes (Report Brit. Ass. 1847) that the 
nsiearches of our days have made it more than 
probable that the Tartar, Mantchu and Tungus 
MlOng to ohe great stock ; that the Turkoman, 
Chhd, Fiti, Lap and Magyar (Hungarian) pre- 
tOnt another stock closely united and that both 
these families are originally connected with each 
Otter. He proposed to call this whole group 
of lan^ages the Turanian, and in lieu of Indo- 
GOnOanio or Indo-European he proposed the 
te^in Iranian^ following the antithesis of Iran 
ymd Tarah, estobliahed by Heeren and Carl 
Bitfek# He further remarks that these na- 
liOha^WhO probably mdy be reduced tb two fa- 
tttdies,^ ote eentrehig lti the Altai aud the pas-, 
inte lands tgwarda tte Himalayat and the other 


having ita centre in the Ural uaountains, have 
acted in the history of civilisation a moat 
powerful episode by conquest and doi^ctiou# 
They appeared in the fifth century as the Huns, 
a scourge to Bomaus and Germans ; they pro* 
duced Jengiz Khan, Timurlang aud Maho* 
med II.; they destroyed the Persian empire, 
subdued Hindustan, and they still sit upon the 
throne of Byzantium and upon that of China* 
They seem destined to partake only by oou- 
quest in the hitcher civilisation of the surround¬ 
ing nations, older or younger ones, the Chinnse 
presenting the one extreme, the Iranians the 
other. Little disposed to learn* from them as 
neighbours or subjects, they become more 0r 
less civilized by being their masters. They 
cannot resist the inward force of the ctviliaa* 
lion of their subjects, although they repel it, aa 
an outward power. 

It will, thus, be seen that Chevalier Bunaen^s 
names differ from those of Dr. Pritchard. He 
classes one group as the great Asiatic European 
stock of languages, which he sub-dividies into 
eight families, viz. 1. Celts, 2. Thracian or 
Illyrian^ 8. Armenian, 4. Asiatic—Iranian ; 5. 
Hellenico—Italic, 6. Slavonic, 7. Lithuanian 
tribes and 8. Teutonic. 

His fourth or Asiatic Asian, or the Irauiau 
stock as represented in Irania, he again aub- 
i divides into :— 

1. The nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
stock, the languages of Media and Persia. It 
includes the Zend of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions and the Zend Avesta. The younger Peh- 
levi of the Sassanians and the Pa Zend the 
mother of the present or modern Persian tongue. 
The Pushtu or language of the Afghans belongs 
to the same branch. 

2. The second sub-division embraces the Ira¬ 
nian languages of India, represented l)y tlie 
Sanscrit and ita daughters. 

His Semitic stock of languages he oonstruets 
from the following nations who form another 
compact mass, aud represent one pbysiologioidiy 
and historically connected family ; the Hebi^Wt, 
with the other tribes of Canaan or PalesUWI, 
inclusive of the Phoenicians, who spread'ttek 
language, through their colonization, as that of 
the Carthaginians; the Aramaic tribes, or^tte 
historical nations of Aram, Syria, MesopatatiAi 
and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the^WSIVli 
and the ao-called Chaidaic in the east ; 
the Arabiaos, whose language is lOon^teMld 
(through the Himyaritio) with ihb 
the ancient (now the sahred) language ^of Al^ 
sinia. He calls this second family (by 
now generally adopted among Gef»iaitMeteW|r 
scholars, the Semitic.---Ohcvsiter Butiseh ’i!|^ 
ther remarks as the first les^ Which'theldsni^ 
ledge of the Egyptian ladgi^ teaches ttelfji^i 
the nations which from the idawn of 4b 
car days hsvfi l^ 

SO 
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jbiUi, fiar^pe Md muti bar^ hud ii>na 

beginning. He adds that the researches of our 
dejie haTe my considerably enlarged the sphere 
of such languages of historical nationsi as are 
naited by the ties of primitive affinity. Those 
leaeftrches hare made it more than probable that 
Um Tartars^ Mantchu and Tungusians belong to 
one great stock; that the Turkomans, as well 
as the Chudes, Fins, Laplanders and Magyars 
(Hungarians) present another .stock closely 
united, and that both these families are origin* 
ally connected with each other. 

These tribes appear also as the once sub* 
duad substratum of Iranian civilisation. So in 
the north of Europe, where the Finnic race 
preceded the Scandinavians. 

But the same great family appears also in 
Asia as the subdued or primary element. It 
seems probable, that the aboriginal languages 
of India, which attained their full develop¬ 
ment in the Dekhan dialects, belong to this 
stock, not only by a general analogy of struc¬ 
ture, but also by an original and traceable 
connexion.—He remarks that colonies may 
either preserve the ancient form, or become 
the occasion of a great change. Thus the 
ancient language of Tibet, which is in the 
Chinese traditions the land of their earliest 
recollections, may have been preserved by the 
colonists who formed the Chinese empire, while 
Tibet went further in its development. 

In a similar position we find another mem¬ 
ber of that family in western Europe. It there 
preceded the Celts, in the Iberians and Can¬ 
tabrians, whose language is preserved in the 
Basque (Biscayans). Those tribes were once 
prevalent in France and Spain, probably also 
in Italy. Their language has the same struc¬ 
ture, and certainly some signs or vestiges of a 
material conversion in roots, with the Altai- 
Ural idioms. He concludes by remarking that 
his historical formula respecting this forma¬ 
tion will therefore be as follows;—alt the na¬ 
tions, who in the history of Asia and Europe, 
occupy the second rank as to the civilising 
power they have hitherto displayed, are pro¬ 
bably as much of one Asiatic origin as the 
Iranian nations are. They centre on the nor- 
Jlbern borders of the Himalaya, and every- 
w^bara in (Tentral Asia are the hostile, savage 
neighbours of the agricultural Iranian people 
they have disturbed and dispossessed 
In different ages of history, having proba- 
Idy ttemselves been primitively driven by 
tbam, as nomades by agriculturists, from a 
genial common home. He indicates, 
the relation of this great fa- 
i«|ty,^rlvitb the three great families into 
the leading nations of civilization, as 
of one stock, appear to be divided. 

(the last 

fJriUi lAdo-Oermkmc) xapreaent to 
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ua scientifically three steps of ds«nbi|MBflloni of 
the same stock. He asks wHh wbieh of thm 
leading nations is that great AJttu<-irrsl ffimtly 
originally connected, and to which of these 
three great divisions, Qbamism, Samitism aiidl 
Japhetism do these secondary families moig 
particularly approach. He considers theeo id 
no doubt of such a connexion, but adds that oC' 
the same time we find these languages, although 
very inferior to those Indo-Germanic tongues^ 
more nearly allied to them than to Chamiiia 
and Semitism. They represent like Chgm and 
Shem, a lower degree of development, if com^ 
pared with the Iranian languages, but a 
degree of their own, starting as it wero 
from the opposite pole. The tongues of 
High Asia form with these most perfect langtt«* 
ages, a decided opposition to the Chamiticand 
Semitic branches. They are more advanced 
than these, and therefore later, but so to say^ 
advanced in awrong or less imperfect way. It in 
for this reason that be proposes to call thin 
whole family the Turanian, and the Indo^Ger- 
manic or Indo-Europeau the Iranian, following, 
as was said, the antithesis of Iran and Turan et^ 
tabiished by Heeren and Carl Ritter. And, iff- 
deed, he adds the more we go back to the most 
ancient historical traditions of the Japhetic 
family, particularly in India and Persia, the 
more we see how the two branches, the Iranian 
and the Turanian, though always in opposition 
to each other are to be considered but as 
diverging lines from the common centre. (See 
Lassen, indisebe Alterthnmskuude, p. 728 ) 
In a note, he adds that Doctor Max Muller, 
gave him the following data for this asser¬ 
tion. In the hymns of the Big Veda, 
we find still the clearest traces, that the 
five principal tribes, the Yadu, Turvasa, 
Druhyu, Anu, and Puru, were closely con¬ 
nected by the ties of naticgaality, and bad their 
gods in common. In the succeeding age, that 
of the epic poetry of the Mahabharata, these fire 
nations are represented as the sons of Yayali 
one of the old fathers of mankind. Yayati curses 
four of his sons, and the curse of the Tur-rasa 
is, to live without laws and attached to beastly 
vices in the land of barbarians in the North* 
In this name of Tur-vasa, as well as afterwards 
in the name given to the Indo-Scytbian kings 
in the history of Kashmir, Tiirushka, we find 
the same root as in the Zend Tura, the name df 
the nations in the north. But *'tura*’ itself means 
quick, from tvar, to run, to fly, and thus the 
very name of these tribes gives the same oha^ 
racteristic of these nomadic equestrian tribehji 
which afterwards is ascribed to them by FirdusL 
and which makes them always appear in lndt| 
as well as on the Sassanian insoiiptions iff 
Persia, as the Aa-iran, or non-Arian people | 
that is, as the enemies of the agricultural 
dyilising nations/! 
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VvrAiid. fiiHber oti, lie adds, likewise, bn belief 
ilgmi Wilhelm van Humboldt has estabtisbed 
the OJfinejdoo between the Pcdynesian Ian- 
KUSKes and the Malay or the language of Malao« 
OEf Java and Sumatra, and that this Malay lan« 
guoge itself bears the character of the non- 
IiaBian branoh of the Japhetic family. Whe>^ 
ther the Papua languages, spoken in Australia 
and New Guinea and by tlie aborigines of 
Borneo, of the Peniniula of Malacca and of 
some small Polynesian islands, be a primitive 
type of the same stock as the Malay which 
afterwards in many parts superseded it,—is a 
point that in his opinion must remain uncertain 
HUtU we receive from the hands of the mission-^ 
aries a Papua grammar. But we thus, he 
adds, see that Asia (with the exception of Chi¬ 
na and Tibet), the whole of Europe and proba¬ 
bly of America and the Polynesian islands (at 
least in their secondary stock) belong to one 
great original family, divided into the Iranian 
and Turanian branches and he calls this defini¬ 
tively the Japhetic race. In many parts we 
know that the Turanian race has preceded the 
Iranian : its language certainly represents an 
anterior step or preceding degree of develop¬ 
ment. In some parts we find that the Turn- 
aian race succeeded to a still older native ele¬ 
ment. 

Dr. Pritchard’s third family of languages 
belonging to the great Asiatic continent, are the 
Chinese and Indo-CLinese idioms or the mono¬ 
syllabic and Indo-Chinese languages. They 
ire, however, in his opinion, associated by the 
resemblance of their structure, consisting of 
monosyllabic words and not by any considerable 
pumber of common vocables. Other languages 
have monosyllabic roots, as the Sanskrit, but 
the words of the Sanskrit become polysyllabic in 
construction ; not so the Chinese, which are 
incapable of inilectiop, and do not admit the 
WSCiof particles as a supplement totliis defect— 
the positioa of words and sentences being the 
principal means of determining their relation to 
each other and the meaning intended to be 
conveyed. Baron William von Humboldt has 
o^rved that conversation in these languages 
therefore requires a greater intellectual effort 
thaii ie necessary to comprehend the meaning 
of sentences spoken in the inflected languages. 
And he resaerks that all the nations who speak 
these languages bear a considerable resemblance 
to ea^ other in their mental character and dis- 
p^lition, and still more obviously in their phy- 
^1 characters, in which, however, some varie¬ 
ties, are obaervable. Strongly marked as the 
peouJiarity of the monosyllabic languages un¬ 
doubtedly is, they are not as a class so com¬ 
pletely insuliited as many persons imagine. 
The Bhotia oe Tibetan language belongs to this 
it is in some reep^sts intermediate 
between the monosyllabic languages in general 


and the Mongdian, whkih is one of the Tai^ 
tsrian group. 

Dr. Latham however ie ol opinioit iJR^povt 
Brit. AMoeiaiim 1845, 77) that in addi^ 

tion to their graromatiotl analogy there is an 
absolute glosssrial affinity between the langinigee 
of Tibet and China, and he thinks tM the 
same may be asserted of the languages of the 
transgangetie peninsula. In examining thevoos^ 
bularies of upwards of twenty of th« BoraiM 
and Siamese toncues, words are found in one 
dialect which have been lost in others^ he men¬ 
tions that the genera] affinities of these Indo- 
Chinese tongues are remarkable, and that the 
Chinese, Tibetan, Bhootan, Burmese, Siameid 
and all the so-called monosyllabic languagsa^ 
hitherto known, are allied to each other. ^ A; Bast 
number of Malay roots are monoaylMbio, thh 
Malay languages being monosyllabic ones, srkb 
the superaddition of inflictions evolved Out of 
composition and euphonic processes highly de<« 
veloped. And, he continues, the next ckiso 
of tongues akin to the monosyllabic is that of 
Caucausus. The numerous languages of this 
class have long been reduced to four groups ; 
the Georgian, the Lesgian, the Circassian, the 
Mizdzhegi. That these four are fundamental¬ 
ly one, may be seen from Klaproth’s tabled 
whose classification seems only provisional. 
These tongues, dealt with en masset have their 
affinities with the monosyllabic tongues. As 
with the Malay language, the monosyllabic 
character is modified by the evolution of ag¬ 
glutinations! and inflectional processes, but not 
much by euphonic processes. An original con¬ 
tinuity of language, displaced at present by the 
Turkish and Mongol, is thus assumed for parts 
between Caucasus and 'I'hibet. (Dr. Latham 
in Rep. Brit. Asn. 1845. pp, 77, 78.) The 
same author observes that a monosyllabic 
basis of separate words is provisionally 
assumed as the fundamental element out of 
which inflections are evolved by agflutination 
and amalgamation. This makes it possible 
that poly-syntbetio tongues, like the Affierioan^ 
may be represented in their earlier Stage by 
monosyllabic tongues like the Chinese. Glos^ 
sarial investigations confirm both these views; 
There is a radical unity for the diflferent 
rian groups of the Asia Polyglotta, V. YoklB 
geer, Yenesean, Ssmoeide, &o., and a/artiari 
for the Turk, Mongol, and Mauchn grwupr. 
Each and all of these have affinities witb tho 
monosyllabic tongues, and through these wjHh 
the Malay and Caucasian. 

Polynesia, be adds, presents the first appes|i 
ance of isolation, in the languages of NdW 
Guinea, Australia, S^., i, the NegiliA 
tongues. The philological evidence of 
being akin, either to the Malay of Tansul 
giiages, is, he thmln, at preeenUndefinM^^^^^^^i^ 
mcoQolosive. And, Southern India, and tlm 
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IfHliaii bill-rauj^es, he says, present the firit ap- 
pesiaace of iaolaiioo in the languages of conti* 
oaikta) Asia. But, although unplaced they oau 
sear^ly he called isolate. 
u4frican 'i/nfitience, —Subsequent researches 
have estabUshed the affinity of tlie languages 
of Southern India, and Mr. Logan (Journ. Ind. 
Arch. VoL IV, Nos. 5 and 6, May and June 
1850,, p» 310) points to the prolonged inter¬ 
course between the western and eastern parts of 
the Indian Ocean extending from the Arabian 
Sea^ Persian Gulf and Red Sea to the Mozam¬ 
bique channel on the west and to the Indo- 
Australian Seas, on the east. He believes that 
the shores of the Indian Ocean were occupied 
by races in an advanced stage, before the seeds 
of a higher civilization germinated in the basins 
of the Nile and Euphrates ; amongst whom were 
navigating tribes who spread themselves over 
every habitable island of the Eastern Ocean 
from Madagascar to the Fiji group. Anaongst 
all the foreign influences, he adds, of which the 
presence can be clearly traced, two are of the 
widest extent and greatest importance. The 
first entirely African and Indo-African in its 
character, embraced the whole Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, Australia and Papuanesia, and certainly 
included a portion of Micronesia, though whe¬ 
ther it extended to Polyne«ia he is dottbiful. 
The races to wliich this influence must be re¬ 
ferred, prevailed along the shores and islands 
of the Indian Ocean, from Africa to Polynesia, 
their sole limits being those of the monsoons, 
and he infers that when they thus spread them¬ 
selves over Africa, India and the Indian 
ArchipelajfO, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races, 
on that sea to hinder them. 

The language of their population belonged 
to a state intermediate between the monotonic 
and the inflectional, and had strong and direct 
affinities to the other families of language of 
this stage,—the Ugro Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent, 
too, the American, which last may be consider¬ 
ed as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these languages 
are the Formosa, Philippine and the Austra¬ 
lian, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
e«Mtern Milanesiau languages will be found to 
be equally characteristic. 

In-briefly remarking on the progress of Eth¬ 
nology in Oceanica and America, Dr. Pritchard 
ifluo mentions that besides much other valuable 
information, the great work of Bqron Hura- 
on, the Kavi speech, has afforded 
important result that the resemblances 
Jcaonrn. to exist between the nations of the 
iriands 4n the Pacific Ocean termed Polynesian 
the tribes of tbe Indian Archipelago, 
IWfypOi aud Madagascar, are not^ as some 


persons have ihought, the effect of casual in* 
tercourse, but are essential affinitieSj deeply’ 
rooted in the construction of these lauguligei^i 
For the proofs of this assertion, and of 
ultimate fact in ethnology which results faem 
it, viz. that the races of people are themscl'iree' 
of one origin, he refers to Humboldt’s work*' 
Tbe Papua languages, or those spoken by tho * 
black and wooly-baired nations, are for < the 
most pan as yet unexplored, but the dialects o£ 
the Papuan races often partake more or less of 
the Polynesian. Whether this arises from the 
adoption by the Papua of the Polynesian 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons incline to this last opinion. It ls» 
however, now well known that some black 
nations have Polynesian dialects. The idiom of 
the Fijian islandeis, for example, is properly a 
<iialectof the Polynesian language.— (Dr, DriU 
chard in Rep, Brit, Ass, 1847, 241 to 

250.) 

Dr. Pritchard makes his fourth family, the 
Syro-Arabian languages, which he says, appeas 
to have been spoken from the very earliest times 
by the various nations who inhabited that part 
of Asia lying to the westward of the Tigris. 

Chevalier Bunsen names these the Semitic 
stock of languages amongst which be includes 
those of the Hebrews and other tribes of Canaan 
or Palestine inclusive of the Phenicians the 
Aramaic tribes of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west and 
tbe so-called Chaldaic in the east; and thirdly^ 
the Arabians^ whose language is connected 
(through the Himyaritic) with the Ethiopic^ 
the ancient (now the sacred) language of 
Abyssinia. 

Modern languages .—The Sanskrit language 
is not spoktn in any part of India, but up till 
the introduction by the British, of the western 
forms of education, every brahmin learned San^ 
skrit and many of them were learned men. 
These have greatly disappeared. Sanskrit and 
its congeners are inflectional languages, after 
the manner of the languages of Europe ; while 
the Turk, Mongol, Taiigus, and Ugriai*, in tb^ 
North and W est, and the I'amil in tha Souths 
are agglutinate tongues. The Tibetan, Burmese, 
and all the Nepalese dialects are monot^yllflbie 
tongues. Tbe Sanskrit differs from the Tnmil 
of the South, and much more so from the Ti* 
betan, Nepalese and Burmese, on its North and 
West. It has no relations with the Arabic, Ar« 
menian, Iron or modern Persian. The nearesi 
congeners to the Sanskrit are the Sarmatian 
languages of tbe Russian Empire, then ihif 
classical tongues of Rome and Greecfi then 
those of Germany and the Keltic, this data ^ 
languages being called the ludo-Germanic. Q& 
the'Sclavonic and LithuBttiHn, ihe two braucb0i 
of the Sarmalian, the affinities p( theSanskiifi 
S3 5 
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Ktrift dosest, an^ closer with the LitlitiatiUn 
tban with any other known ton(o>e. Sanacfti, 
next to LHhnanian is most like the Sclaronic.— 
{Lathim.) 

Sanskrit was a dead lanji^ua^e in the time of 
Buddha. The alphabet of the oldest Sanskrit 
manuscript and oldest composition in Sanskrit 
is of Pali origin. The Sanskrit and Pali are, 
both, dead languages. It will thus be ob> 
served that the Arian or Sanskrit speaking 
races of India, seem to have been closely con¬ 
nected with the Zend-speaking, Greek-speaking 
Latin-speaking, German-speaking, and Scla¬ 
vonic-speaking races, and not at all with the 
Arabic, Phenician and Hebrew families. San¬ 
skrit in all its perfection was at one time, pro¬ 
bably between the eighth and fourth centuries 
B. C., the spoken language of that race which 
immigrated into India from Central Asia, and 
to which modern orientalists give the name of 
Arian. The Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Bengali and 
others of the languages of India, have their 
own ancient literatures ; but even where these 
languages are in no way connected with the 
Arian stock, the subjects of their compositions 
are all referable to those of the Sanskrit. I'he 
Sansknta Vach, the “ Perfect Language,” is 
the vehicle of the older literature of almost 
every part of India. According to a reviewer 
of the works of Ernest Curtiu8,that author is of 
opinion that the ancestors of the peoples of 
India, of the Persians, Greeks, Italians, Ger¬ 
mans, Slaves and Kelts, were originally one 
people dwelling in the uplands of Asia: and 
that the first to separate themselves from this 
united .Arian or Indo-European family, and to 
push their way into Europe, was the Kelts, 
they were followed by the Germans, and these 
by the Slaves and Letts. The next great swarm 
that deserted the hive and left behind them 
the progenitors of the Medo-Persians and the 
Indians, was composed of the common ances¬ 
tors of the Greeks and Homans. But Sanskrit, 
though the latest researches have exploded the 
theory that it was the actual parent of that 
large stock of languages, which goes by the 
name of Indo-European and extends from 
Iridia to the Americas, comprising Zend, 
Perafan, Afghan, Armenian, Greek, Latin and 
all their progeny—the Celtic, the Sclavonic, 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian families, the 
IfWiguagea of the whole Japhetic branch of man¬ 
kind, it is not denied, that while it is the 
actual parent of some, as the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic families, it is certainly the eldest 
brother of and presents older and more original 
'feniis than all the rest. Professor Max Muller, 
however, who does not accept the ordinary 
ihronolOgy of the world’s age, in his histoiy 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, divides the 
ilitmai in which it appeared, into four pt riods 
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The first of these, the period, h# 

computes to have lasted freib 1 to 

B. G., and daring that time the moat ancieii^ 
of the Vedic hymns were composed. The aeo(m4 
or Mantra period lasted from 1,000 to 800 B. 
G., and its hymns bear traces of the growth of 
a sacerdotal spirit and system. The third or 
Brahmana period lasted from 800 to 600 B« 

C. In these ancient liturgical books, the ritual 
application of the hymns, is prescribed with 
painful minuteness, and often with a mixture of 
childish allegorical interpretation. His fourth 
period is that of the Sutras or aphorisms, in 
which the ceremonial prescriptions were reduced 
to a more compact form and to a more preoisa 
and scientific system. 

Amongst the most recent writers hrf the 
spoken tongues of India have been Sir Erildne 
Perry and the Reverend Dr. Caldwell, ^hey 
remark that the brahmins make a simple clas¬ 
sification of the languages of India depending 
mainly on geographical considerations, by which 
five northern languages are grouped in one 
class and five southern ones in another, under 
the denominations of panch Gaur and panch 
Dravid, applying the term Gaur or Bengal to 
all northern India while that of Dravida, the 
name of that part of the Coromandel Coast 
lying between the twelfth and thirteenth paral¬ 
lels of north latitude, is applied to the whole 
Peninsula. Their classification is as under ; 

The five Gaur. The five Dravid. 

1, Saraswati (extinct) 1. Tamil. 

2. Kanoji 2. Marathi. 

S. Gaur or Bengali. 3. Cnrnatika. 

4. Mafhala or Tirhuti 4. Telinga or Telugu. 

5. Orissa or Urya. 5. Gnjerati. 

Dr, Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar, 
remarks that by the term Onura or Gauda, 
are meant the Bhashas or Praorits or vernacu¬ 
lar tongues BDoken in northern India, soma old 
ones of which have since ceased to be spoken, 
or have merged into others. At present the 
languajreB which may be considered Gaura, are 
Bengali, Hindi with its neighbour the Hindu¬ 
stani, Punjabi, Giijarathi, Marathi, the lan¬ 
guages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether nine. 
The Pandits named the five Dravira, the Te¬ 
linga, Karnatika, Mahratha, Qnijara, and IMi- 
vida or Tamul proper, but at present Dr. GaldU 
well displaces the Gurjara or Gujaiwihri mid 
the Marathi, and considers the Dravida ^proper 
or Tamul, the Telinga, Taltinga, or Teltt|^ 
and the Karnataka, Kannada or Canareae^ ^ 
be the three principal languages of the Dto^- 
dian family, and he adds therelto the Makyaloilf 
the Tulu, and the uncultivated T^a,< Kibtof 
Gond and Ku, making altogether rtine Diiiivi- 
dian or Tamiilian ionguea.' Of the Hifidi 
tongues the Kashmiri, Uria and HupWlI 
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<«• langoageff spoken . ia tho smsllesl 
But Ihe Jataki, Sindi, Panjabi, Haruii,' 
XafyrAri, and Konkani, are other Hindi dia- 
kMafet« Mr. Blpbinstooe, however, makes an¬ 
other classifioation. He as^iirns Gujerati to 
the nortberu and Urya to the southern langu. 
ai^S, and the Haiga brahmins in Canara, give a 
tWrd list of Dravids, in which they exclude the 
douiitry on the Malabar coast where they them¬ 
selves are domiciled. These brahminical divi¬ 
sions, however, are not founded on any scienti- 
fb principles, for the languages of India from 
the Himalayas to Ceylon, it is now known, be¬ 
long to two essentially different stocks, viz : the 
Dravidiau or Tamuiian, such as Karnatica, 
Telugu, Malayalarn, Tulu, and Tamul, and 
languages of undoubted Sanskrit origin or the 
Arian or Sanskrit stock. He remarks that the 
affinity between the Telugu and Karnatica is 
so great that in order to make the correspond¬ 
ence complete it frequently suffices to change 
an initial or an inflection, and Ellis shows both 
these languages to be coirnate with Tamul. 
Again the Tamul speaking inhabitants of the 
Coromandel Coast can mak^ themselves intel¬ 
ligible when they get into the districts on the 
western coast of the peninsula, where Malaya- 
lam is vernacular. So the language of Tuluva 
(on the coast of Canara), has a strong resem¬ 
blance to that of Malayala, though the Tuluva 
sneaking race are unable to understand their 
Malayalarn neighbours. The languages or dia¬ 
lects of the aboriginal mountain races occupy¬ 
ing the Neilgherries, are Tamuiian, and the 
Kodagu of the mountains of Coorg is a dialect 
of 'fuiu. On the crest of the high and roman¬ 
tic range, extending from Cochin to Cape 
Comorin, and reaching to 8,000 or 9,000 feet 
above the sea, Francis Buchanan found that 
the rude tribes spoke a dialect differing only in 
accent from Tamvd. The language of the 
mountaineers of Rajmahal dividing Bengal from 
Bahar, abounds in terms common to the Tamul 
and Telugu, and Mr. Hodgson, after compar¬ 
ing the vocabularies of seven languages now 
spoken by rude tribes in Central India, pro¬ 
nounced hH of them to belong to the Tamuiian 
stock, while the Brahui on the mountains west 
of Sind, are said to have a language very like 
that of the Toda* Thus a closely allied family of 
languages extends over all southern India, crop 
ping out on the hill tops in Central India, on 
the mountains in the west, and perhaps also 
traeeable on the southern slopes of the Hi¬ 
malayas* According to Bask, Singhalese be¬ 
longs to the same family, and Lassen states 
that the Isnguagea of the Laccadives and MaU 
divsft come within the same category, 
o lAHhe North, however^ we meet with lan- 
IlMlgea of a different family, springing from 
4iaa^ Arian conquerors who, duriug the thirty 


oeninries preceding the Christiatl ora^ mgmM 
from central Asia, entered India from.tbo^iiortb 
and north west, and diffused themselycp^ Ibeir 
language, their religion and their brghiirillieai 
distinctions, over the plains of ladis» ht: 4 i 
period before the authentic history of 
country begins* According to this view there-' 
fore, the principal languages of India should be 
arranged as under: 

(a) —AriaUjSanskritoid, or Northern Family. 

I Hindi. 2 Kashmiri. * 

а. Hindustani or Urdu. 3 Bengali. 

б. Brij Bhasha. a Tirhuii. ' 

c. Kangri Bhasha or Bhaka. 4 Gujarati. 

d. Punjabi. a Kachi. 

6. MuUani. 5 Marathi. 

Jataki. B Konkani. 

ff, Sindhi. 7 Urya. 

A. Marwadi. 

i. Haruti. 

(b) —Turanian, Tamuloid, Dravidian or Sou¬ 
thern Family. 

1 lelugu or Tiling. 4 Malayalarn. 

2 Karnatica. 5 Tulu. 

3 Tamul. 6 Gondwani. 

Our present knowledge of the languages be- 
loDising to the Arian class does not enable us 
to determine whether they are developments of 
some tongue, of which the Sanskrit is the ctdti- 
vated representative, <''.nd of which Magadha 
and Pali at the era of Asoka and the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism into Ceylon, was a spoken 
form, or whether Sanskrit has been superin* 
duceci upon some aboriginal tongue, as it has 
been demonstrably though in much smaller 
quantity upon the Tamuloid languages of the 
Souths and as French has been introduced into 
Anglo-Saxon. Certain it is that in every Ariau 
tongue, a considerable and apparently primitive 
element is found which is not traceable to 
Sanscrit and which in Gujerati is reckoned at 
one-third of the whole language. 

With this knowledge of so much in common, 
in the several Indian tongues, it would at first 
view seem an easy matter to become acquaint¬ 
ed with them. But at the first step there is this 
difficulty that every dialect has its separate 
alphabet and every province has two or three 
alphabets in use. The various nationalities 
cannot use each others books nor write to each 
^ other. Even were it possible out of the fourteen 
current alphabets of India to select one for uni- 
versal use, there is not one of them which it is 
not extremely difficult to read, difficult to wrijte« 
and difficult to print. The natives thems(^lvea 
cannot read them fluently. Even pundits and 
moonsbees are continually obliged to pausejlqr 
the purpose of spelling the worded A itu^t 
jreader of any of the native characters is alou^ 
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finlieard of, while a mere bay* who is taught the 
^^maa characters will, in the oourse of a few 
motitha, read anything that is given to him 
without stopping. Writing, it may well be 
imagined, is stiill more difficult. As a gent^ral 
rule it is impossible to write fast in the native 
alphabets without making so many blunders 
and omissions that the manuscript becomes an 
unintelligible scrawl. The greatest difficulty 
of all, however, occurs in printing. Tor one 
dialect a fount of type is required consisting of 
not less than 700 letters, simple ami compound; 
another requires 900 letters ; a third 1,000 and 
so OM, the cost of preparing suck u fount, and 


the difficulty which a eonrpositor has to oontead 
with in having a oase^ before him with this 
prodigious collection of characters^ are great. 
With one character in common. use, it would 
have been comparatively easy to frame two 
dictionaries—one with words common to the 
Arian family, the other with Dravidian words ; 
but the many written characters has rendered 
that impossible and before the end of the l9th 
Century if no unexpected change occur, the 
English language will ba\e become the chief 
medium of intercourse between the various 
races in India. 
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Maces note in the JS. Indies ,—^No one of ibe the country/ under the several denommati^ 
nations or races of those who were occupying of 
India and South Eastern Asia, prior to the ma- 
honiedan inrasious, retain any strictly historical 
record of the routes by which they reached their g|,j| 
present localities or of the dates of their advents, piiirot^oli 
Researches into the families of lantruage to 
which the spoken dialects belong, and the exist- Mang or Man 
ing physical peculiarities of the several races 
permit, however, the belief that India and the 
islands and parts of South Eastern Asia were 
peopled long prior to historic times, that a sue- Kiirumbar 
cession of races or of branches of the same hu* Cberumar 
roan family, have entered India and in some „ • 

instances become amalgamated with or been points to the fact that the names of many 

dispersed amongst the prior occupants, or have f territorial divisions of the country have 
pushed them further on into less peopled or ^onj these earlier races, thus 

less fertile districts, or amid forest and moon- Kolwan and Kolwar from the Kol: 
tain tracts. In India proper from the Himalaya Bbilivara from the Bbil. 

to Cape Comorin, even yet, every villafie and J^srashtra, contracted m MharatU, from 
every hamlet have small bodies of predial 

slaves, who though possessing certain minor Man-desa, from the Mang or Man. 
agricultural rights are not allowed to purchase Beder from ihe Beder. 
lamls ; are compelled to reside outside the vil- Gondwana or Gondwara from the Good. 
lH^^e walls, and are prevented quitting the lo Or-desa or Orissa from the Oiia. 

calitv, for they furnish the only free labour, Bengala from the Bengi. 

available for the labors of the field. The total Behar from the Bhar. 

number of the non-Arvau aborigines and out- Merwar or Marwar from the Mer, with 

castes is estimated at 12,250,000 people. Also, Ajmir, Jessulmir and Kombalmir, called after 
within the walls almost of every town and viI- chieftains of the Mer race, 
lage of British India are to be seen the Arian Ahirwara from the Ahir. 
brahman, the rajput of varied origin, the Arian Hodgson briefly sums up his views as to 

vaisyaand sudra hindoo, the Mongol Dhangar, ^he groups to which the races in South Eastern 
the Gaoli, the Ahir and the Kurumbur, raaho- Asia belong, in the remark that the latest in- 
medans of 1 urk, Mongol Persian. Affghan, vesiigators of the general subject of human 
Beluch, Arab and African descent, and several affiniiies include iu the great Mongolian family, 
slave races dwelling outside the walls, all testi- aot mert'ly the high Asian nomades, or the Turk, 
fying to the varied routes which immigrants the Mongols and the Tangus, but also the 
and conquering nations have folowed. Also, libetan, the Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, and 
the towns, villages and hamlets in India are the Tamulian. And under the term, Tamulian, 
multitudinous, each with its own distinctive he includes the whole of the aborigines of India, 
name, nevertheless of very few of these names whether civilized or uncivilized, from Capo 
ean the origin, be traced, or are the names in- Comorin lo the snows, except the inhabitants of 
telliirible to the present inhabitants, a fact of the great mountainous belt eonfiniug the plains 
itself showing how far back we must recede into Inoia towards Tibet, China and Ava. These 
unknown ages, when endeavouring to realise the iast he thinks are, in the North West, derived 
period of their first settlement. The view taken from the Tibetan stock ; and in the ^outh-East 
by General Briggs is that the earlier occupants from the Indo-Chinese stock ; the ^2"^ of Ea|t 
of India entered it by successive incursions and longitude, or the Dhansri river of Assam^ 
that though their religious tenets were the apparently forming the dividing line of the IW4 
same, one horde obtained their food by the races, which are each vastly numerous and 
ehase dwelling in or near the forests abound- strikingly uiversified, yet essentially one, jttsi 
ing with game ; the other occupied the open as are the no less numerous and varied races of 
plgins, subsisting on the milk of their cows the single Tamulian stock, 
and buffaloes and feeding on the flesh of Mr. Hislop took almost a similar view, ai 
their Hooks and sheep. These two classes the result of bis philological inquiries, 
were constantly at war, and the same aversion Turanian races .—The great Turanian oi 
and innate hostility against each other exist at Tatar family of languages is spoken by all tko 
the present day. At the time the Aryan hindus tribes from the Himalaya to Ohotsk and lo 
entered India, both classes of this race appear Lapland and inoludea the Hungarian, Krimea% 
to have been spread over the whole surface and Turkish tongues. In India, are four disiiniA 
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INDIA. 

bi^«iehe» <>r iHift family df ianeiiftNe^ ipokan by 
ftiembera of the Turatiiiiii race. In the north, 
are (he Himalayan tribes, with their dialects, 
occupyini; from the Kuna wars on tlie Sutlej to 
the Boti of Butan in the extreme east. Then 
there are the Lohitio class, comprisinj^ with the 
Burmese and others of the Malay peninsula, the 
dialects of the Na^a tribes and of the Miker in 
Assam, and of the Bodo, Kaohari, Kuki and 
Haro in eastern Bengal. Nearly related to this 
class, is theKol or Munda family of languages in¬ 
cluding the Kol, Southal, and Bhurai of Sinbhtim 
and western Bengal and the Mundala of Cliota 
Nagpur. The Kur or Mnasi and the Korku in 
Husbangabad and westwards in the foresrs of the 
Tapli and Nerbudda, until they come in contact 
with the Bhil of the Vindhya hills, and the Nalial 
of Khandesh, belong to this Kol family, indeed, 
the late Mr. Hislop held that the word Kur is 
identical with Kol, The /owr<^ branch is the 
Tamnlic or Dravidiaii, to which belong the 
Brahui of Baluchistan, the Gondi, tlie Tuluva 
of Kanada, the Karnata of the 3. Maratha 
country, the Todava of the Neilgherries; the 
Malhyalum of Travancore, the Tainul and the 
Telugu. 


The close relationship of the Kpr and Son- 
thal and their separation from the Dravidian, 
are illustrated by a few examples. 


Telugu. 

Kukka 

Chaoo 

Yentekalu 

Mukku 

Karpu 

Neppu 

Niru 

lliu 

Manshi 

Randu 

Muru 

"i 

fS 

'•J ^ 

=s r ^ .X 'o 

Gond 

dialects. 

Nei 

Kavi 

Meir 

Muku 

Pir 

Narpu 

Tanni 

Eon 

Sukum 

Manwai 

Rand 

Mund 

Sonthalior 

Kol. 

Seta 

Lutur 

Up 

VI u 

Lai 

Singel 

Da 

Ora 

fpil 

Bara 

Apia 

♦ 

1 

Sita Chita 
Lutur 

Op ;Up: 
Mu 

Lai 

Singal 

Da 

Ura 

Epal 

Koro 

Barka 

Apkor 

• 
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^ ^ The Kur or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku 
Id (be N. West and west of the Mahadeva hills 
In lanfiiiage, at least, quite distinct from 
AltoSond tribes. 
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pineal distribution of the Kol and BraVidian 
languages, Mr. Hislop aaka ^ nwiy wa not 
conclude then that while the stream of Bra?* 
vidian population, as evidenced by the Bnihat 
in Baluchistan, entered India by the Norths 
west, that of the Kol family * seems to baas 
found admission by the North east; and aa 
the one flowed South towards Gape Kiimert: 
(Comorin) and the other in the same direetioit 
towards Cape Roumania, a part of each appears 
to have met and crossed in central India.” This 
hypothesis, a Reviewer remarks,rests on the prs<* 
seiiCB of the Brahui in Baluchistan a fact 
however which is not inconsistent with the 
supposition that the Dravidian tribes, may also 
have entered India from the North East, or 
even across the Himalaya, as the Kanawari, 
Newar, Chepang and other tribes have done, 
while the Kol tribes were an offshoot from a 
latter horde, the main body of which entered the 
Eastern Peninsula. The Brahui may have 
been driven westwnrd from the upper Indus by 
the invading Arians. 

Chevalier Bunsen, (Report Brit. Association 
1847) mentions that throughout Asia, the two 
great nations who once centred—iheone in the 
Altai and the pasture land towards the Himala¬ 
ya, the other having its centre in the Ural 
mountains,—appear in Asia as the subdued or 
primary element, as the subdued substratum of 
Iranian civilization, and that the aboriginal 
languages of India which attained their full de¬ 
velopment in the Dekhan dialects, belong to 
that stock. 

Mr. Hodgson, writing on this point, gives 
as his opinion, that every medium of proof 
which has been employed to demonstrate the 
unity of the Iranian family is available to de¬ 
monstrate the unity of the Turanian and that 
the Tnmiilian, Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tangus, 
Chinese, Mongol and Turk are so many|branch« 
es of anothersingle family, viz. the Turanian. 

Professor Muller is of opinion that when 
the Arian tribes immigrated into the north 
of India, they came as a warrior people—van¬ 
quishing, destroying and subjecting the savage 
and despised inhabitants of those countries. 
But that, in the countries south of the Vindhya, 
their entry was in the way of colonization, and 
instead of introducing their own Sanskrit lah- 
' guago, they adopted those of the southern na¬ 
tions—refined and improved them till they 
even rivalled the Sanscrit in perfection, though 
there remain up to the present day, in some 
parts of the interior of the Peninsula, savage 
tribes never reached by the superior civilization 
of the Arian, But, although the Arian pbii* 
querors seem to have crushed and c^itipgqisb.. 
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the great mass of the aboriginal inhabitants 
in the north of India, yet some of these 
Autochthones, or earlier inhabitants of India, 
who were considered by the brahmins as im¬ 
pure and unworthy to partake of th^ir religious 
sacrihces, found a refuge in the thick forests of 
the mountainous districts, and in the countries 
south of the Vindhya range, while it is not 
unlikely that some of them were tolerated by 
the brahmins, so as to remain in a state of 
slavery,' constituting the class of Sudras, to 
whom though they were not considered as 
twice-born, like the three other classes, some 
few civU rights were conceded and to whom in 
latter days even a brahminical origin was attri¬ 
buted .—(Frof Max Mailer^ Be}). Brit. As8. 
18t7, p. 830.) 

Mr. Hodgson is also of opinion that all the 
aborigines of India, are Northmen of the Scythic 
stem, and he considers this view to be justly 
inferable from their physical characteristics. 
He thinks, however, that very careful iuvesti- 
gation will alone enable us lo decide whether 
they owetheir confessedly scythic physiognomy to 
the Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of 
the Tartars or Scythians and vvhetiier they im¬ 
migrated from beyond the Himalayas at one 
period and at one point or at several periods and 
at as many points. Members of that stock, he 
continues, are found from their original seats on 
the north of the Himalaya southwards to the 
seas, and between Gilgit and Chittagong there 
are a hundred passes over the Himalayas and 
its south eastern continuation to the Bay of 
Bengal, through which they may have mi¬ 
grated ages upon ages before the dawn of 
legend and of chronicle. In every extensive 
jungly or hilly tract throughout the vast con¬ 
tinent of India there exist hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of human beings in a slate not materially 
different from that of the Germans as described 
by Tacitus and he adds that these primitive 
races are the ancient heritors of the whole soil, 
from all the rich and open parts of which they 
wore expelled by the hindus. 

Dr, Pritchard has also arrived at the 
conclusion that when the Arian hindus crossed 
the Indus, they drove the aboriginal inhabitants 
across the Vindhya mountains and the Nerbudda 
into the Dekhan, where they still dwell, speak¬ 
ing their native languages, though mixed more 
or less with the Sanskrit of their Arian couque- 
rers. (Report for 1847 of British Ass. pp, 2, 
41 f, 250.) At another place, however, he ex¬ 
presses the opinion that the expulsion of these 
races from Hindustan into the Dekhan has 
been assumed on insufficient proof, but they 
still, he adds, occupy Ihe greater part of the 
Feniiisulg of India and a portion at least of 
the island of Ceylon, Their idioms, the Tamul, 
Telugu and SLarnatica, are sister dialects of one 


speech and he concurs with Professor Raak f 
regards the languages of the mountain tribee 
of India, the Bhil, the Gond^ the Toda and 
others as also of the Tartar stock and mentiope, 
that some curious analogies have been observed 
between the Tamuliau and other dialects of the 
Peninsula, and the languages of Australia. 

Bace distinctions Non-Arians .—It may be; 
here remarked that to all these prior races, the 
Arian immigrants applied the roost contemptu* 
ous expressions, Dusya or country people, liO-r 
cust-eaters, Hole-dwellers, Rejectors of IndrUi, 
Monkey-tribes, snakes, &c. but the term roost 
frequently used is M*hlecha. This uame, now 
only employed lo designate any person Other 
than a hindu, long continued to be applied to 
all the unsubdued Non-Arian tribes in India, 
But the aboriginal scythian inhabitants of In-^ 
dia seem to have been subdued and transformed 
from M’lilechcha into Sudra, by slow degrees 
and the process is everywhere yet in progress. 
Ill (he age of Manu they retained, their inde¬ 
pendence, and the appellation of Mhlechcha in 
Bengal, Orissa, and the Dekhan j but in the 
earlier period which is referred to in the his¬ 
toric legends of the Mahabarata, the M*hlechcba 
and Dasya are mentioned as disputing the pos¬ 
session of Upper India itself, with the Arya, and 
in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
with the Lunar line, they succeeded in over-* 
running tlie territories of Sagara the thirty- 
fifth king of the Solar dynasty. 

Though Sudra is now the common appellation 
of the mass of the inhabitants of India, whether 
Gaurian or Dravidian it, according, to Lassen, 
was originally the name of a tribe dwelling near 
the Indus, Lassen recognises the name in that 
of the town ^vdpos on I he lower Indus, and 
especially in that of the nations of the Sudroi 
in northern Arachosia. He supposes them to 
have been with the Ahhira and Nishada a 
black long haired race of aborigines, subdued 
by the Arians. It cannot, however, be doubted 
that, by the Aryans, the term was extended in 
course of time to all who occupied or were re¬ 
duced to a dependent condition, whilst the name 
Mhlechcha, continued to be the appellation of 
the unsubdued Un-Arianised tribes. 

Both Lassen and Max Muller suppose that 
the whole of the Sudra or primitive servile 
classes of northern India, belonged to a race 
different from their Arian conquerors, but Dr„ 
Caldwell thinks it probable that a considerable 
portion of them consisted of the slaves, servantej^ i 
dependents or followers of the high caste Arian^ 
and like the latter belonged to the Arian raee; 
And the legend that the Brahman, KsbAtriyai, 
Yaisya and Sudra, all sprang from Brahafta*a^ 
body, though from different parts of it, is its 
favour of the idea that the Sudra differed (rom 
the twice-born Aria, in rank ooly^ not in 
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Southetifk migration anid races.^rV^w writer«, The first is entirely African, and Indc^-AfKican 
it Will be obseTved look solely to the North, ae in its character, it embraced the 
the region from which India was peopled. But Archipelago, Australia and Papuahemiai. Wh®* 
Mr, Logan (Jour, Ind, Archip* ivos. 4 and 6, ther it extended to Polynesia arid Micronesia 
Ifffya/id 1850) has recorded his Mr. Logan regards as still doubtful, bijit' it. 
belief that in bygone ages the races who pre- certainly included a portion of Micrbiiesia. 
vailed along tiie shores and islands of the Along the shores and islands of the Indiatl 
Indian Ocean from Africa to Polynesia, spread Ocean the races to which it must be referred 
themselves over Africa, India and the Indian appear lo have prevailed. Their limits were 
Archipelago, at a time when there were no civi- those of monsoons, or from Africa to Polynesia, 
lized Semitic, Iranian, Burmese, or Siamese When they thus spread themselves over Africa,' 
races on that sea, to hinder them. He points India, and the Indian Archipelago, the great' 
to the prolonged intercourse between the west- outlying regions of the old world, there could' 
ern and eastern parts of the Indian Ocean, from have been no civilized Semitic, Iranian, Bur* 
the Arabian Sea, Persian Gulf and Red Sea to inesc or Siamese races on that sea to hinder 
the Mozambique channel on the west, to the them. 

lodo-Australian seas on the east, and he is of Tiie language of their population belonged 
opinion that by means of the Euphrates to a state intermediate between the raonotonic 
and the Nile, the ancient civilization of the and the inilectional, and had strong and direct 
Mediterranean and the Nile spread their in- affinities to the other families of language of 
fluence into India, the Euphrates itself being this stage,—the Ugro-Tartarian, Japanese, old 
the seat of a great archaic development Indian and African, and to a certain extent too 
of intellect and art. lie coutiders however the American, which last may be considered as 
that the shores of the Indian ocean were siir- constit uting u peculiar family. Amongst the 
rounded by races in a stage before the seeds of best preserved examples of these languages aro 
a higher civilization germinated in the basins the Eormosa, Philippine and the Australian. It 
of the Nile and the Euphrates, and that they is probable that some of the eastern Melanesian 
were influenced by the more powerful and laii^iiiages will be found to be equally charade- 
populous nations of the Nile and southern India ristic. 

long before the later and slowly descending Tibeto-Indian .—The second of the great in* 

Iranian civilization touched them. These races sular families, he continues, is the Tibeto-Tndian 
included navigating tribes, otherwise they could and Mayama-Anam. It connects itself with all 
not have spread themselves over every lubitable the races and languages from Tibet to Anaro, 
island of the Eastern Ocean from Madagascar but it chiefly flowed in through the ethnic basin 
to the Fiji group, if not throughout Polynesia of tlie Malacca sea. By a long continued in- 
also. To account for this extension, it is not flux this family spread itself over the Malayan 
necessary to su-ppose that they had larger boats Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes, 
than those in which, in modern times, the but its further progress, over the many islands 
Papua have been accustomed to make descents to the north and east appears to have been 
on Ceram, and the Sakalavaon Camore and the long checked by the older races— {Jour, of 
Coast of Africa. But the far higher maritime the Indian Arch. Vol. IV. No. 5andl. May 
art of southern India appears to be one of the and June 1850, page 310.) 
most a.'cient in the world. It was certainly race.Mr. Logan who has had 

not derived from the brahminical tribes of the great opportunities of contrasting and compare 
northwest and it w;is too much in advance of ing the Dravidians from various parts of India 
the Himyaritic to have been borrowed from inclines to call them South Indian. He re* 
them. There are, he says, abundant reasons marks that physically the population of south* 
for believing that India, before the prevalence ern India is one of the most variable and 
of brahmauism, was at least as civilized as mixed which any ethnic province displays. 
Africa, and he adds that nations who had A glance at a considerable assemblage of Kliha^ 
rwched this stage, were as capable of perfecting (Telugu) and Tamular of different castes 
B navigation of their own as the Chinese, and and occupations, shows that the varieties, 
far more so than the Arabs, who wanted the when compared with those of similar assem- 
nurseries which the large eastern rivers gave to blages of men of other races, such as Europeans, 
The earliest glimpse we have of the Ultra-Indians or Indonesians (including Negros 
y^^ssefa of the east coast of India is at a com- in the last two cases), are too great to allow of 
j^atlyely recent period, 1,800 years ago, but it their being referred to a single race of pure 

8j|pngly in favour of an indigenous art. blood. Some are exceedingly Iraniart, some are 
these* foreign influences of which Semitic, others Australian, some remind us of 
thf pan ba cJeaHy traced, two iare of Egyptians, while others agaiu have 

exte^ and greatest importance. Polynewau and even Simang hhd’ Paphan fw 
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ttires. Tet arben the eye take! in the trhole 
group at 0006 ) they are seen to hare aU some¬ 
thing in common. They are not Iranians, 
Polj'nesians, Papuas, &o., but South Indians. 
The pravidian language, however, or one of its 
principal elements, was probably an extension 
of a Mid or W, Asiatic formation, and it may be 
inferred that the common element of the Oravi- 
dian, the Fin and Japanese languages, must be 
much more ancient than the occupation of 
Japan by the Japanese, India by the Dravidians 
and Finland by the Fins. 

The peculiarities in the Drayidian physical 
type, when compared with the Scythio, are 
African and Africo-Semitic. 

The main affinities of the Dravidian forma* 
tion thus point two ways,—the linguistic 
chieAy to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly to 
an African origin or fraternity. The geogra¬ 
phical position of the Brahui would lead us to 
esplain the double alliance by placing the native 
land of the Dravidian stock in fieluchistan and 
including it with Arabia, or the southern por¬ 
tion of the latter,^in the archaic African or 
Africo-Semitic era. That the African physical 
element prevailed over the Scythic, while a 
Scythic language has entirely superseded one of 
an African character, hads explanation in the fact 
that the Scythic races and languages have in 
themselves an intimate archaic connection with 
the African, and the Dravidian language, al¬ 
though Scythic more than African, has 
special Africo-Semitic affinities. He is fur¬ 
ther of opinion that races may blend with¬ 
out the different types being effaced and that, 
while certain exclusive or excluded castes, or 
aequestred geographical sections of the popula¬ 
tion, may preserve one type better than another 
i^n may continue for some thousands of years, 
to be reproduced in softened and modified forms 
even in the least secluded portions, and to this 
he refers his explanation of the VHriety of 
physical types visible in south peninsular India. 
That the Dravidian race did not bring with it 
into India, the civilization which the present 
great southern nations possess, as the Arian 
did theirs, appears, he thinks, to be little ques¬ 
tionable when we consider the antique character 
and affinities of the dialects of the Male, Orond, 
^hond and Toda, the ve^ archaic and bar- 
barona character of many of the customs of the 
^dcly separated tribes which speak them a prior 
race, and, above all, the nature of the relation¬ 
ship of the dialects to those of the civilized 
nations. The known ethnic facts lead directly 
to the conclusion that*the uncivilized Dravidian 
Speaking tribea are genuine Dravidians who 
hays in a, great measure escaped the culture 
which ithe exposed Wbes haVe received 
and thus preaerve a dbnditTon of the rac^ cer* 


tainly not more barliaroua ihah thai yfldah 
characterised it when it iirtt enteitd. 

The Dravidian race everywhere in India, 
has been long in contact with Other races anti 
shows the influence which the intermixture has 
produced. If the formation of their language 
be taken as a test, it leaves no doubt that one 
tribe carried a large batch of its native glossary 
over all India from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 
In the Himalaya and Northern India, the old 
race has long been in contact with ultra-In¬ 
dians, Tibetans and Arians. But, if their phy¬ 
sical appearance be examined, even in the ex¬ 
treme south the diversity which prevails ^hows 
that there has been great intermixture, but 
there are nevertheless widely prevalent charac¬ 
ters most of which are not Arian nor Tibetan 
and are even distinct from Ultra-Indian. 

The more important of these characters arc 
appointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal 
nose, with conspicuous nares, more long and 
round ; r marked sinking in of the orbital line, 
producing a strongly defined orbital ridge; 
eyes brilliant and varying from small to middle 
sized: mouth large, lips thick and fre¬ 
quently turgid; lower jaw not heavy, its 
lateral expansion greater than in the Arian 
and less than m the Turanian type ; 
cheek bones broad and large rather than pro¬ 
jecting, as in the Turanian type, giving to the 
middle part of the face a marked development 
and breadth and to the general contour an ob¬ 
tuse oval shape, somewhat bulging at the 
sides; forehead well formed but receding, m- 
clining to flattish and seldom high ; occiput 
somewhat projecting ; hair fine, beard con¬ 
siderable and often strong, colour of skin very 
dark, frequently approaching to black. 

We may, he adds^Jpnclude from the ethnic 
character and positi, ^^of the ancient Indian 
population^ that it ^^^jonged to the small Tu- 
rano-African type.But successive modifica¬ 
tions of race, seem to have been going on in 
India from times long anterior to the Arian or 
even Tartar eras and imply linguistio changes 
also. 

The above is the higher and much improved 
type. But, as in Africa, Ultra-India and Aslb- 
nesia, a smaller, more Turanian, and less 8^mi« 
ticised type is still preserved although varfous* 
ly crossed. The successive Turanian predo¬ 
minant races and formations and the Xrauo- 
Semitic have in turn influenced all the great 
outlying southern provinces, Africa, India, Ul¬ 
tra-India, and America, the last in general in¬ 
directly) through Ultra-India, India andAflrios. 
From the formation of the lan^uage^ there Vres 
seemingly a still older intn^usive peoplei the 
Scythico-Semitio and pastoral, who founding 
dia less "Seytlpo'^d lOore Afiri6iiii it lie- 
tiudeir thdrfhftu^citi tmt Hi* 
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the race |9d liii« Baron W* Humboldt’s miwelies 

g^iauc formation preened ibe Ultra ' IndiaO, (anguage, that the reaemblahoes be(ye|^ 

and Arian io India, and prevailed tiona bf the Polynesian islands'wd thi tribes 
„^ei^here to the southward of the Himalayas, of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and Kadtf* 
rojute seems to have been from the N. gascar, are not^ as some have sappoasdi the 
W. where, from time immemorial, the region effect of casual intercourse, but essentidl alSn^ 
between the Indus and Euphrates has been oc- ties, deeply rooted in the construction of these 
cupied by tbe Turanian, Iranian and Semitic languages, and that the races of people a% 
^<^S* Physically the Dravidians are some- themselves of one origin.— (Rep. BriL Assoei^ 
what Turanian, and the linguistic formation of 1847, 241-250J 

their language has a strong and unequivocal af- Chinese .—Chevalier Bunsen {EtmoH BriL 

finity to the great Asiatic Turanian, or Ugro- Assoc. 1847) says that according to Chinese tra« 
Japanese alliance* The Turanian formation, ditions, Tibet is tbe land of tbeir earliest reob|« 
phyaibal and linguistic, evidently long preced- lections, and Dr. Latham (Rep. Brit. Asscie* 
ed the Iranian and Semitic, as an expansive 1845) says that in addition to their grammati- 
and dominant one and it is certain that the cal analogy, there is an absolute glossarid 
Turanian was migratory and diffusive on a affinity between the languages of Tibet and 
great scale, long before the Semitic and Ira* China: and that the Chinese, Tibetan, Bhutan^ 
nian, which must have remained sequestered in Burmese, Siamese and all the so-called Mono- 
some portions of the mountain band of Asia syllabic languages are allied to each otheh 
Miqor, Armenia, and Irania and the adjacent Routes followed. —Mr. Logan long resided 
S. W. ^region which includes the basin of the at Penang and his opportunities of examining 
Euphrates, during the great era that must have the various races of the South of Asia we^a 
been occupied while the Turanian linguistic for- great. He is of opinion that the various 
malion spread to Lapland and Japan, to North races in south Eastern Asia, reached their 
Cape and Ceylon. present positions along the great rivers and by 

The peculiarities in the variable physical traversing the seas, and he styles the origin- 
ebaraoter of the Dravidian physical types, al seats and routes, sea basins and districts^ 
when compared with the Scythic, are African defining the former terra as the seas with tbe 
and Africo-Semitic. The very exaggerated marginal basins of their affluent rivers, 
occipital and maxillary protuberances are not Mr. Logan’s Tibetan district is tbe great 
characteristic of the typical African head, but plateau of mid Asia and is centrical ethnicafily e# 
of a debasement of it confined to certain locali- well as geographically to all 8. E. Asia and 
ties. Several east and mid African nations to Asianesia, abuts on the west on the eastern 
have the so-called African traits much softened, extremity of the primitive Iranian region, and 
and differ little from the Dravidian. Even is connected with China and all the sea basins 
woolly or spiral hair is not a universal feature on the east of Asia by means of the Yang-tse« 

in Africa, some tribes having fine silky hair. Kiang and Hoang-ho. 

Tbe Jir^vidian pyramidal nose, the sharp de- The Indian Oceanic basin of that writer oon- 
pressipn, at its root, the slight maxillary and sists of the whole of India and of the Bay of 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval Bengal, the bay affording means of oommunica- 
contour and the beard, are all African, He tion between the western margin of the Chiba 
thinks there is reason to believe that tho Malayan basin and the eastern sea board of 
strong Africanism of some of the lower South India. 

Indian castes is really the remnant of an The Yang-tse-kiang forms with the Hoang- 

archaic formation of a more decided African ho, a twin basin, to which the most advano^ 
character. The position of India between two and powerful Eastern civilization owes its deve- 
gre^t negro provinces, that on the west hieing lopmettt. The Yang-tse-kiang is connected 
still mainly negro, even in most of its improv- on the west with the twin basins of the Balwin 
ed races, and that on the east preserving the and Irawadi, which are themselves connected 
linoient negro basis in points so near India as inland with the Tibetan district and on the 8. 
the Andamans and Kidah. It is therefore and E. with the Indian Oceanic basin, 
highly probable that the African element in India, has both land 

,pi>PVl^Iion of the peninsula of India, has and sea communication with the Tibeto-India- 
been transmitted from an archaic period before nesian region, viz. by the passes of the Hima- 
tbe Semitic, Turanian and Iranian races en- laya, the valleys of Assam and ti^e BrabUia- 
India, and when the Indian ocean had putra, and by the ocean, coasts and win^Bjpf 
itegro tribes along its northern as well as its the Bay of Bengal. 

^tprn and western shores. It contains, therefore, the district of Ibe 

4 4 ^ faring on this point it may be remarked Malacca straits, the marginal districts of the 
Pritc)iaid mentions as the result of northern part of the Malay Peninsula, and tba 
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of the Salwin, Ira^adi and‘fi!olandeh, 

of irhioh also pertain to the icastern res^ion, 
but its peculiar'districts are the basins of the 
Brahmaputra, Ganges, Godavery, Kishna, Cey¬ 
lon and the marginal districts on the west. 

He says that from all .h,istoric times uninter¬ 
ruptedly to ^ the present day, the sea basins 
whose ethnic influence has been in operation, 
are the China, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, Solo, 
Mindoro, Molucca, Banda, Papua, .Tilolo, Pa¬ 
puan, Papua Australian and Papua Micronesian 
seas, and the Archipelagian seas of Joliore, the 
Trans-Javan or Tinporean chain, the Bisayan 
group, the,Moluccas, Eastern Melanesia and the 
different Polynesian and Micronesian groups. 
All of these are broad highways throughout 
the Archipelago, permit foreign navigators and 
the natives of the islands to traverse them freely 
and permit of constant intercourse with the 
-rivers on the continent, thereby bringing the 
. whole under the operation of foreign civiliza¬ 
tions, and, opening as they do into each other, 
they are ns broad highways traversing the whole 
. Archipelago in different directions, and uniting 
.it, both for foreign navigators and for the more 
advanced and enterprising of its native com¬ 
munities. 

Instead of the name Indian Archipelago” 
which is too long to admit of being used in an 
adjective or in an ethnographical form Mr. Earl 
at first suggested the term Indu-nesian but re¬ 
jected it also in favour of Malayanesian. The 
purely geographical term Indonesia, is suggest¬ 
ed by Mr. Logan as a short synonym for the 
Indian Islands or the Indian Archipelago, as 
.we thus get Indonesian for Indian Archipcla- 
giau or Archipelagic, and Indonesians for In- 
.dian Archipelagians or Indian Islanders. 

By Mr. Logan^s term Malnyu land he under¬ 
stood all districts, whether geographically unit- 
. ed or not that are possessed by communities of 
Malayu, and by Malay or Malayu is under¬ 
stood men of the Malayu race and language. 
.So by his Jawa-land is understood all the lands 
of the Jawa race ; so Sunda land, Wugi-land, 

. Batta-land, 8rc. 

He observes that for compound insular dis¬ 
tricts it is very desirable that single geographical 
names should be used. Until unexceptionable 
. ones are suggested we must continue to speak of 
the Sumatra—Philippine islands ; the Moluko^ 
Tiraorean, &c. , The Indian Archipelago must 
remain, but the shorter form Indonesia might 
' be usefully employed on many occasions. 

The principal divisions may be designated : 
western or W. Indonesia i. e, Sumatra, 
the Malaya Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the 
intertaediate islands. 

2nd, North Eastern or N. E. Iiidonesia i. e. 
Formosa to the Solo Archipelago and Mindanao, 


India! 

all ihetoded, atid ethbracing the Fhitipt>me and 
Bisayan groups, &(?, 

3rd, South Eastern or S. E. Indonesia, from 
the East coast of Borneo to New Guinea, in- 
clnding ^the Western Papua islands hnd the 
Keh and Aru Archipelagos. 

4th, Southern or S. Indonesia, the great 
southern or Trans-Javan chain between Java 
and New Guinea or from Bali to the Timor 
Laut group. . 

The different portions of the first division 
are sufficiently distinguished by the names of 
the great lanrls of which it is composed. The 
only portion of the 2nd division which has 
not a distinctive name is the Southern chain 
which has a close ethnic connection. As it 
is throughout the great seat of piracy in the 
Indian Archipelago it has been proposed to 
term it Piratania, including under that name 
Mindanao, Solo, and the crowd of other islands 
extending from Mindanao, to the N, E. coast 
of Borneo and separating the Mindoro from 
the Solo sea. In the 3rd division, S. E. In¬ 
donesia, may be distinguished as subordinate 
groups, the Molukas, llalamahera, Ternate, 
Tidore, &c. (N. Molukas, Banda, Ceram, &c. 
S. Molukas and the Keh Ariis.) 

The sea basins, that is the seas with the 
marginal basins of their affluent rivers, which 
are districts of the greatest importance physically 
as well as ethnographically, he proposes to 
name after the seae. The basin of the Java sea 
will then beThc Java basin, so the Mangka«ar 
basin, Celebes basin, China basin-better China 
Malayan, &c. Mr.Losran is of opinion that the 
post-fix *‘nesia” should be confined to the great 
divisions of the Irido-Pacific insular region,-— 
Indonesia ; Melanesia, (Mew Guinea, Australia, 
•and all the eastern Papna islands) ; Micronesia 
(all the islands between Melanesia and the Luchu 
and Japanese chain) ; and Polynesia, all the 
islands of the Pacific to the east of Micronesia 
and Melanesia as far as Easter island. .'Papuane- 
sia might b^ occasionally used to distinguish the 
northern Melanesian islands inhabited chiefly by 
spiial haired tribes from Australia. 

As Oceanioa includes all the ludo-Pacific 
islands, he proposes to use the word Asianesia 
to indicate the great 8. E. insular region, 
which has intimate connexions, geographical 
and ethnic, with Asia. It would include Indo¬ 
nesia, Melane!*ia, Micronesia and Pdlyue^sia, 
but not the N. E. chain that lies along the 
continent, because, it forms a distinct and well 
defined geographic and ethnic group. He 
would therefore call it Ainojapanesia, and to 
include all the Japanese and ' Aiuo islknda from 
Formosa to Kamtschatka. ■ 

He remarks that the3e great ’basins have 
several subordinate ethnic regions to it U 

necessary to advert, if we desire to 'traew to 
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tbfeit sowces the successive foreign elements 


tbei one side and the Nerbiidda and Gcda^rr 


that have been introduced into the Archipelago, 
The principal one in the North Pacific is that 
which is surrounded by the Japanese, Lu- 
ohuan, Meiakoshima, Formosa, Philippine. 
Palos, Oluihy, Marianne, and Bonin groups* 
On the 3. E. it merges in the Muro-Polyne- 
sian band ; on the S. W. it constitutes a por¬ 
tion of the Indian Archipelago ; on the N. W. 
it forms the outer boundary of the China- 
Corean basin on the N. it connects itself with 
the basins of the Japanese and Okhotsh seas, 
and is thus brought into direct ethnic union or 
close connection with the E. districts of M. 
and N. Asia. The China sea unites the In* 
dian Archipelago primitively with the great 
ethnic region of S. E. Asia by the districts of 
the Hongkiang, Tongkin, Mekong and Me- 
nam basins, and the marginal Chinese and 
Anam districts,—the Malay Peninsula, which 
forms the wesiem bounding district, being 
ethnically a common portion of the Archipe¬ 
lago and the continent. 

This Peninsular district again enter** on the 
west into the twin basins of the Sahvin and 
Irawadi, which are themselves closely connected 
more inland with all the previous basins, as 
. well as with the great eastern one of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang* The latter is intimately connected 
with that of the Hoang ho, and forms with it 
the twin basin to which the most advanerd and 
powerful eastern civilization owes its develop¬ 
ment. 

The Tibetan district, the relations of which 
important district is central ethnically as well 
as geographically to all 8. E. Asia and to 
’ Asianesia, unites all the preceding ones, con- 
‘ nects them with the great plateau of mid- 
Asia, and abuts on the eastern extremity of the 
primitive Iranian region. 

The next ethnic region of the Indian Ocean¬ 
ic basin is that of the Bay of Bengal or Indo^ 
Molayan sea which unites the western margin 
of the China Malayan basin with the eastern 
sea-board of India. As the rivers of the In¬ 
dian Peninsula connect it closely with the wes¬ 
tern marginal districts, the watershed being near 
the Indo-African sea, while the basin of the 
Ganges has its head nearly in the same longi¬ 
tude, we may consider the whole of India as 
‘ of portion of this region. It contains there¬ 
fore tlie district of the Malacca Straits, the 
marginal districts of the northern part of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the basins of the Salwin, 
Irawadi and Kolandan all which appertain al¬ 
io to the eastern region. The districts that 
are peculiar to the Indo-Malayan basin, some 
however being common to it with the Indo- 
/ Afriean basin, as are these of the Brahmaputra, 

' Oiihges, Godavery, Kishna and Nerbudda, with 
the Aecohdary districts between the Ganges on| 


on the other, the great Dekhan and Sihgaleie pro¬ 
jection and the western marginal diltricta. 
India is connected with the Tibeto- Indone¬ 
sian region—landward by the passes of the 
Himalaya, the Asaraese valley, and the easte^ 
margin of the lower Brahmaputra basin, and 
1 oceanically by the coasts and winds of the Bay* 

I of Bengal. By the latter it has also a direct 
and independent connection with the insular 
portion of the first region. 

Tlie Indo-African sea is that portion of the 
Indian Ocean extending from its N. W. 
boundary to the Mozambique Channel and in¬ 
cluding the Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea and 
Red Sea. It has had much influence on the 
ethnology of Eastern Africa. The correspond¬ 
ing eastern portion of the Indian Ocean may 
be termed the Indo-Australian Sea. Important 
etlmic considerations—relating to the Oceanic 
winds make it necessary to distinguish these 
two regions from the middle one ; this, with the 
districts of the Indus basin^ the marginal dis¬ 
trict of Beluohistan, the great longitudinal one 
formed by the Persian Gulf and the basin of 
the Euphrates, the southern Arabian district, 
that of the Red Sea, and the marginal or Trans- 
Nilotic one of E. Africa, form the next region. 
Of these basins, the Euphrates and the Red Sea 
are of especial importance, for by them the 
ancient civilization of the Mediterranean and 
the Nile spread their influence into the Indian 
region, while the Euphrates basin was itself 
the seat of a great archaic development of in¬ 
tellect and art. 

Paces now inhabiting Southern and Eastern. 
Asia .—The many countries from which the 
various occupants of India have come create a 
difficulty in framing a notice of each of them in 
a continous narrative. 

Semitic race ,—The Semitic populations in 
Asia, are the Arabians, Syrians and Samaritans; 
in Africa, the Abvssinians of Tigreand Amhara, 
Agow, Falasha, and Gafat. Several branches of 
the race have played a distinguished part 
in the history of the world. Conquest and com¬ 
merce, but chiefly the former has greatly dififus- 
ed this race. In various inroads, they have gone 
northward and eastwards into Persia, India and 
China and smaller parties are to be found located 
in Burranh, Malaya and Polynesia. Many of 
them have likewise conquered and migrated to 
the west, along the north of Africa and into 
Europe, where, as in Spain, they ^ruled for 
700 years, and were again driven back into 
Africa. The original highland south-west of 
Armenia (Armiiiu) the country between ihe 
sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, and Meso¬ 
potamia proper, is Aram Nahrain. The Afa- 
meeans, were a Semitic race of highlanders w%o 
first settled on the upper part of the Eu^hratea 
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fifA Tigris distrietf, aa4 thsn pasied throogh 
l^opotsmia proper (Aram of the two rirera), 
the low land (where ia Mash, Mona Maaius) 
which falls gradually towards Syria, afterwards 
oalled Aram. The name of Uz, in Nejd, proves 
that its off-sets extended as far as North Arabia. 
The Aramaic tribes, according to Ch. Bunsen, 
mre the historical nations of Syria, Aram, 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, speaking Syrian 
4n the west and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
East. In the gradual diffusion of mankind, 
4he western provinces of Iran seem to have 
/alien to the share of the Araramans and Elam- 
ites^and the Semitic people and language 
jdiiplaCAd the Cushite. From their primitive 
language two distinct branches sprung,—the 
.Orjiginal Arabic, with the Muanud, Koreish and 
•Otl^r dialects of that tongue, being one, and the 
Aramaic, the other. The latter had two grand 
sttb-divisions, from one of which, known as the 
Western Aramaic, were derived the Araharic, 
Syriac^ Hebrew, &c. &c. and from the other or 
Eastern Aramaic came the Syrian, Babylonian 
and Chaldean tongues. From its monosyllabic 
construction the eastern seems to be more 
ancient than the Western Aramaic, and it ap¬ 
pears likewise to be the root of the Zend, Pehlevi 
Sanscrit and other dialects in use throughout a 
portion of the territory along which it had 
spread eastwards.— (Bumen, Voi Hi, and tv. 
See India, p. 814. Iran; Babel, Mareb ; 
Semitic Kace.) 

Arabs *—The Arabic language, as written in 
the Koran, is the most developed and richest of 
the Semitic tongues. It is not now spoken in I 
any part of Arabia, as there written. Probably 
it never was so, any more than the Latin, the 
English, the German or Italian have ever been 
spoken as written in their respective bounds, 
and Burton quotes from the Arabic Grammar 
of Olodius, that the dialectus Arabum vulgaris 
tantum differt ab erudita, quantum Isocrates 
dictio ab hodierna lingua Grseca. Indeed the 
Arabs themselves divide their spoken and even 
written language into two orders, the Kalam 
Wati,** or vulgar tongue, sometimes employed 
in epistolary correspondence, and the “Nahwi/* 
or grammatical and classical language. Every 
man of education uses the former aud can use 
the latter. And the Koran is no more a model 
of Arabic (as it is often assumed to be) than 
** Paradise Lost” is of English, Inimitable, no 
man imitates tbem*^(Burton*3 Filgrimage to 
Meeca^ Vol* III. p. 330.) 

The Arabian Sea, that part of the Indo- 
Afrio ocean on the south of Arabia, including 
the^ Red-Sea and Persian Gulf, has 6,000 miles 
of Sea Coast. Along this and the African coast 
and to the west are sev^al nations of similar 
origin^ 


Pcninanla of Artbi|i fjth tbff 
Indian ocean on its soutbi the Perst^ Gulf od 
its east and the Red Sea on its west, has numer* 
ous fertile valleys amidst mountainai and greed 
sandy desert tracts. The ancient Greek ah^ 
Roman geographers divide Arabia into A. Fe¬ 
lix, A. Petrma and A. deserta. Thefiretpearr 
ly corresponds to the modern Yemen, but in¬ 
cluding Mahra and Hadramaut : the second 
the modern Hejaz the third, extends E- 
from A. Felix as far as the Euphrates. Spmp 
oriental authors have included the whole Pe¬ 
ninsula, under Yemen and Hejaz; others into 
Y»*men, Hejaz, Nejd, the Tehama and YemanO; 
Hadramaut, Mahra, Shehr and Oman have aleO 
been reckoned independent provinces by somd, 
while others include them in the two gree^ di¬ 
visions, Yemen and Hejaz. 

The people known as Arabs, are spread fyopi 
Syria to the Irnlian Ocean. They are chiefly lii 
tribes and those who occupy the country around 
Jerusalem, are the Auezi, Shammar, Mowali 
and Salhan. 

The Assir tribe occupy between Meccah and 
Medinab. They have six kabileh. Bin ul-As* 
mar, Bin ul-Akmar. Charaan, Assir, Roufe ida 
and Ahida, and muster about 44,500 fighting 
men.— (Fontanier.) 

The Cha'ab-Arabs, occupy the lower part of 
Mesopotamia. They are a tall, warlike race, 
strong limbed and muscular, active and healthy. 
It is necessary, when considering the Arab^i, 
to distinguish between a series of grades to¬ 
wards civilization, in which they are at 
present to be found. The Bedouin, is wander¬ 
ing, pastoral, tent-loving, disdaining to trade, 
yet avaricious and willing to sell his ghee, 
his mutton, or his horse, and always found 
in wide and open wastes, unptessed upon by 
adequate exterior power. Yet, even the l^c- 
douin bends to circumstances. Ife accepts the 
region allotted for his pasture grounds. Plunder 
has its laws and vengeance its chivalry. If he 
will not trade, he has still wants ; and suffers 
the presence of a Jew or Saleebah as the .Af¬ 
ghan suffers that of the hindoo. A littje 
higher in the scale, as with the Cha'ab, Js . tbe 
original wandering pastoral Arab, in a di^tr^t 
where he is pressed upon from without, apd 
where boundless plunder and roatuicg.are Res¬ 
trained by exterior force. The Arab tuen, part* 
iy turns to agriculture, and for this he must in 
some degree settle. Society harmooigeisio^is 
level. Trade is possible. Corn is sold, 
abba cloaks are woven and exported. Dates are 
planted. The appetite for trade grows by wbgt 
it feeds on. Huts of reeds replace tents ; abd 
one sees in their feeble efforts at reed ornam^- 
tation, and in their rough twisting pi, jtl^r 
reed rope for their bunds, the possible ger|ii|pf 
some architectural aborts. 
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ickld ii thi Ar&b flouHshing its ati ^xpetiieQiBed 
imd #eaUliy meroliaikt iii a town, adtninis- 
tairifig a wdl-ordered and comfortable rural 
diatriot. Passing among these people, society 
is seen in its transitional state towards civili¬ 
zation, —{Fellyf EaivUmon, L 86.) 

The present Arabians, according to their own 
biatorians, are sprung from two stocks : Kabtau^ 
iite same with Joktan or Yoktan, of the Bible 
the son of Eber, whose descendants occupy the 
south ; and Adnan descended in a direct line 
from Ishmael, the son of Abraham and Hagar 
who occupy the north.**— {Sales* Koran, 
Prelimmary Discourse, p, it ) 

Yoktan according to Ch. Bunsen, was one 
of the two sons of Nimrod and was the chief 
of the first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
southwards. Tradition points to the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia as the birth place of the Arab 
and Canaanitish races. It is supposed that 
they travelled along the banks of the Tigris in¬ 
to Mesopotamia, from which a portion of them 
commenced a great migration southwards, the 
result of which was the foundation of the pri¬ 
meval kingdoms of Southern Arabia, the king¬ 
doms of the Adites in Yemen, who believe that 
they came from the sacred North, and once 
lived in a glorious garden of the earth which 
they are to restore. In the matter of their 
present locations, Dr. Latham, in his Ethnolo¬ 
gy, mentions that Hejaz, is peopled by the 
descendants of Ishmael, but the inhabitants of 
Meccah and Jedda, consist of pilgrims and 
their descendants of African, Persian, and Turk- 
blood. In Southern Arabia, Yemen, Hadra- 
maut and Oman, the people are more or less 
Himyarite in blood, history and civiliza¬ 
tion. Those of the towns of Mokab, Sanai, 
Bodda and Lobeia, are the more civilized and 
the desert and hill Arabs are rude and ignorant, 
one of them so rude in speech as to be named 
the Bin-i-Kalb, children of dogs—and the Bere- 
kede a branch of the Asir are said to prostitute 
their wives like the Jakuri Hazara. At Hasek 
is the tomb of the prophet Hud, the fourth in 
descent from Shem. At the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, the pirate coast begins and ex¬ 
tends 300 miles northwards. The southern 
tribes of the Peuinsula of Senai, are more or 
less fishermen. The early Arab religion was 
Sabmanism, a worship of the heavenly bodies, 
mixed with idolatry, but with Mahomed com¬ 
menced the Arab conquests, the creed, science 
and literature. At present, the Arabic alpha- 
l^t is in use amongst the Turks, Persians, 
Malays, some of the people of India and Africa. 
It was however of Syrian origin. The Arab 
fai]^ is mahomedan, except the Christian Arabs 
pf HgUa,, Nejd or Central Arabia, is Syrian 
into divisions called “ 

Wie oicenpy- 
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ing this Penittsula, are hdwaver nsgmd$d by 
Captain Burton as of three distinct races: Viz. 
the aborigines of the country, who haTC been 
driven, like the Bheels and other aotochtbonic 
Indians, into the eastern and south-eastern wildt 
bordering upon the ocean : second, a Syrian wr 
Mesopotamian stock, typified by Shem and Jok¬ 
tan, that drove the indigenm from the choiecst* 
tracts of country; these invaders still enjoy 
their conquests, representing the great Arabian 
people. And thirdly, an impure Egypto-Arab 
clan well personified by Ishmsel, his son Neba- 
joth and Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac)—that 
populated and still populates the Sinaitic Penin¬ 
sula. The in digens or autochthones, he says, are 
those sub-Caucasian tribes which may still bo 
met with in the province of Mahrab, and general¬ 
ly along the coast between Muscat'and Hadra- 
maut. The Mahrah, the Jenabah, and the Gara 
especially show a low development, for which 
hardship and privation only will not satisfactorily 
account. These are Arab el Aribab,** for whose 
inferiority oriental fable accounts as usual by 
tbaumaturgy. Dr. Carter has remarked the si¬ 
milarity between the lowest type of Bedouin and 
the indigens of India, as I'cpresented by the 
Bheels and other jungle races. The principal 
immigrant race, he also says, are theNoacbian^ 
a great Chahlsegoan or Mesopotamian clan which 
entered Arabia about B. C. 2,200, and by slow 
and gradual encroachments drove before them 
the ancient race and seized the happier lands 
of the Peninsula. This race would correspond 
with the Arab el Muta-Arribsh or Arabioised 
Arabs of the eastern historians. The third 
family, an ancient and a noble stock, dating 
from B. 0 1,900, and typified in history by 
Ishmael, still occupies the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
These Arabs, however, do not, and never did, 
extend beyond the limits of the mountains, 
where they are still dwelling in the presence of 
their brethren. Captain Burton considers it 
highly probable that the Copts, or ancient 
Egyptians, were half-caste Arabs ;’* a mixed 
people like the Abyssinian, the Galla, the 
Somali, and the Kafir, an Arab graft upon an 
African stock. Heuoe the old Nilitic raee has 
been represented as woolly-headed and of negro 
feature.— {Burton*s Filgrimage to Mecoa^ Fef. 
Ill, pp, 29, 81, 41, 45.) 

TFbmcw.—The Arab are not so scrupulous as 
the Turks and Persians about their women; and 
though they have the harem, or women’s part of 
the tent, yet such as they are acquainted with 
come into it .—{MignarCs Travels^ jp. 16.) 

Ptraies.—The pirate race whose power add 
infiiience was long felt by the neighbouring 
tribes, and is still intimately connected with 
their political condition, occupy a part of the 
eoast within the Persian Gulf oomprelieiidld 
between the mduntain dttd the 
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Sttd ^xtendin^ in tbAtdirection from Kesab to 
tbe laiaud of Bahrein,r-a diatance of 350 miles. 
On the map, this portion bears the designation 
of the Pirate Coast. Ibn Haukal, in his version 
of the Koran, informs us that before the deliver- 
ance of the children of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage, the subjects of a private monarch in 
these parts seized on every valuable ship which 
passed. The possession of a few ports within 
and near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, where 
it is not more than thirty miles across, enabled 
them to perceive and sally out on all passing ves¬ 
sels. To the Portuguese during their brief career 
in India, they proved quite as troublesome as 
they did in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to the British. With these robbers 
the imams of Maskat have been repeatedly at 
war. In 1^09, an expedition was sent against 
them under Captain Wainwright, in his Majes¬ 
ty's ship Chitfonne. Their principal stronghold, 
Has-ul-Khaimah was stormed and taken, and 
fifty of their largest vessels burnt or destroyed. 
Lett, on the island of Kishm, and several other 
ports, were reduced; but though this had the 
elfect of checking them for a time, they soon 
rebuilt these ports, and gradually returned to 
their old practices. The inhabitants of the 
Pirate Coast consider themselves to be far su¬ 
perior to eitlier the Bedouin or town Arab 
The latter, especially those from Oman, tliey 
hold in such contempt, that a Maskutti and an 
arrant coward are by them held to be nearly 
synonymous. They are taller, fairer, and, in 
general, more muscular than either of the above I 
classes, until they attain the age of thirty or 


The fetishists worship the serpent as tb6. 
mother of the human race, and hole) their re-^r 
ligious services under a tree, They keep everyr 
fourth day as a day of rest. They acknowledge 
a supreme being whom they call heaven (Mu* 
lungu) and have a notion of a future state. 
There seem to be three natures or attributes in 
their supreme being, viz., Wak or Waka, Su-' 
preme, Ogli, a masculine, and Ateti, a femi¬ 
nine power or embodiment. They have two 
holidays in the week, viz. Saturday, which 
they call Saubatta kenna or little Sabbath and 
Sunday, which is their Saubata gadda or 
greater Sabbath. 

Zanzibar .—The Zanzibar dominions com¬ 
prise that portion of the coast included, 
between Magdashoa in 2^ north latitude, 
and Cape Delgado in 10® 42' south latitude. 
Beyond them, to the north, are the independ¬ 
ent Somalee tribes, which extend almost, to 
the Ped Sf^a, where they meet the Dankalie 
race ; and on the south they are bounded by 
Mozambique. The extent of coast iinaer the 
dominion of the sultan of Zanzibar is about 
eleven hundred miles, but the most valuable 
parts of his sultanate are the islands of Zanzi¬ 
bar (containing the capital of the same name), 
Pemba and Monfia. T'he first is situated at a 
! distance of from twenty to thirty miles from the 
mainland ; and is in size about equal to the 
Isle of Wight. It contains none but small 
streams. 

The Tonareng is ^ nomacle race dwelling in 
the great desert, very fair, with long hair, 


aquiline noses, high forelieads and thin lips, 
forty years, when they acquire a similar patri- | They say their prayers in Arabic, and speak a 
archal appearance.— {Wellsted's Travels^ Vol.I. Semitic tongue. Their arms consist of a long 
pp. 249, 262.) lancewiih a broad head, javelins G or 7 feet long, 

In Africa, the Semitic race are found ; with jagged hooks at the pointed end„ a round 


88 fetish-woKsbippers, Christian mahomedans and 
Jews. 

Abyssinia —is Christian, with the chief truths 
of the Bible blended with merely human noiions. 

The Adal tribes also said to be a Semitic race, 
dwell on the west of the Red Sea. They call 
themselves Afer, but by the Arabs they are 
called Kanakil, from their chief tribe Ad-Alii, 
and Dr. Krapf is of opinion that this Afer is 
the.Qphir of scripture, 

Galla^ a Semitic race, occupy Shoa in 
Abyssinia. They are one of the finest races in 
Africa of a dark brown colour with strong hair, 
and well limbed. They live in a beautiful 
country, extending from L. 8® N. to L. 3°. S. 
with a climate not surpassed by that of Italy or 
Greece, and speaking a language as soft and 
musical as pure Tuscan. They are from six to 
eight millions in numbers. Amongst them are 
scattered Christian tribes, but the religion 
of the race in general is Eetishi and the seven 
tiibea of the W^oUo GaUa Are mahomedans. 
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buckler (darega) of buffalo or elephant hide 
from Soudan, and a poniard, a broad blade4 
scymeter. 

The Kabyle, south of Algiers are the Berber 
I race, the old Nuraidians and differ in lan¬ 
guage, form and habit from the Arabs of the 
plains. Their number is about 700,000 they 
have a federal republic, the old Quinqiie-genthh 
who gave so much trouble to the Romans, who 
treed the soldiership of Maximilian and sixt;^ 
years afterwards again revolted. ’ ‘ ^ ' 

Further West, in Morocco is a population* of 
about eight millions 1 ' ’ 


Berber... 
Shellok... 
Moor... 
Arab... 
Jew. 


2,800,000 

1,450,000 

3,550,000 

740,000 

340,000 


Negro and 
Abid... 120,000 
Christians... 800 
Renegades.;. 2p0 


The Arabs of Morocco, are; the Moots ^ 
Spain, the Saracens of !|^ra^c,e» tall, graceful 
of thCiArab^iaii desert, 



tible and confidifig,—descendenU of tbe con¬ 
querors, who in the first ages of the Hijrah pro¬ 
pagated the religion of Mahomed, crossed the 
l^traits of Gibraltar, destroyed the Gothic 
chivalry, reigned in Spain for 70Q years, in¬ 
vaded France, devastated Italy and pillaged 
the suburbs of Imperial Rome. When the last 
Arab king submitted to Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella and the Moorish palaces of Grenada were 
surrendered to tbe Christians, the old conquerors 
went back to Africa and resumed their nomade 
life, lu Tripoli, the Arab baa monopolized the 
country* In Tunis, the native reappears in a 
smaller proportion and in Morocco he is very 
scarce* 

The Berber and Shellok are untamed, warlike 
tribes dwelling on the mountains; when possible, 
rovers of the sea, claiming fanciful origins, but 
impatient of any subjection. They are the same 
race as those whom the French call Kabyle and 
Zouave. The Moors are little idle men, who 
grow fat from indolence, they are lowanders, 
traders,dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidious, 
cowardly, cringing and insolent. The Riff' 
dwellers of Kalhiya, Cape Tres Forcas, corres¬ 
pond to the Arab Saheli on the Red Sea coast, 
the name being evidently from “ripa” a bank. 

Euphrates to the Indus .—The regions 
through which these two rivers run, and the 
countries intervening have, since remote ages, 
been occupied by races who have taken a promi¬ 
nent place in history. Aram-Nahrain, is the 
Syria between tbe rivers, of Gen. xxiv, 10 and 
Deut. xxiii, 4. The greater part of what was 
called Mesopotamia, in latter times, constituted 
the territory of ancient Babel, and was tbe Aram 
Nahrain of Scripture. The same territory in 
Gen. xxviii, 2, is called Padan-Arara, or Cham¬ 
pagne Syria, both of which designations agree 
with the description of the country given by 
Strabo. 

Strabo says that the Tigris washes the east¬ 
ern side of Mesopotamia, and the river Eu¬ 
phrates its southern and western ; whilst the 
Taurus separates it from Armenia on the north. 
Pliny is still more distinct. He says that Me¬ 
sopotamia has the Tigris to the east, the Eu¬ 
phrates west, the Persian Gulf south, and the 
Taurus north, with a length of 800 miles and a 
iireadth of 360 miles, the city of Charax being 
at the extremity of the Gulf, (Lib. vi; c. xxvii,) 
Mesopotamia extends above 10® in longitude 
from Balis, ill 38° 7' 10" east longitude, to the 
estuary of the old K^run, in 48° 45' 16" and 
jQf 31 / 5 '/. In latitude from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, in 30° to Sumeisat, in 37° 31' 5" 
north latitnde ; its greatest width being about 
170 miles from Jaber Castle to Hisn Keifa, on 
'tiia;T%ris, and its extreme length nearly 735 
Sftifes.^ The irregular triangle thus formed has 
of.nearly 76,117 8quai;6 miles, in- 
dudtug the shores of the Gulf from the PalU' 


oopas to the old Karan* The ptinmpal towns 
of Mesopotamia are Diydr Bekr, Hisn Keifa, 
Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, SimmarA and Kut-el- 
amdrah along the Tigris ; Erzingin, Kemikb, 
Egin, KebbAn Maden, Malatiyah, Rum, KaPah, 
Bir, Hakkab^ Deir, Rawd, Anab, Hadisah (BP 
Uzz, Jibbah, Diwdniyah, Lamlun, Sheikh ul 
Shuyukh, and Kurnah along tbe Euphrates : in. 
addition to Suverek, 0*fdh, Haran, Seroug, 
Ras-el-ain, Mdrdin, Nisibis, Sinjar, El Hadhr, 
Kerbeldb, Mesjid Ali, Samawdb, Zobeid, and 
many other villages, both in the mountains and 
along the streams, between the two great rivers; 
Grane, or Quade, Mohammarah, and Basrah 
are the ports ; and the last, being the princi¬ 
pal, is next in importance to Baghdad, the 
capital. 

The races that have ruled here from the most 
remote times have been many and remnants are 
still to be traced of former dominant peoples 
in the varied languages still spoken. 

The inhabitants of that region at present 
consist of Arabs, Osmanli Turks, Kurds, Tur¬ 
komans, Syrians, Jews and Christians. Arabic 
is the general language; Turkish, Kurdish, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldean dialects 
being the exceptions. The sunni mabome- 
dan religion is prevalent ; but, in Upper Meso¬ 
potamia, there are many Christians of the creed 
of Nestorius, some of whom have become 
Roman Catholics and Jacobite as well as Roman 
Catholic Syrians .—(Euphrates and Tigris* Col. 
Chesney^ p. Ill, 118. 

Professor Bawlinson believes that Chaldea was 
a part of the great Mesopotamia plain, border¬ 
ing the Persian Gulf on the south with Arabia 
on its west, and tbe limit between lower and 
upper Mesopotamia on the north. Chaldea 
seems to have been divided into a northern 
portion from Hit to Babylon, and a southern 
portion from Niffer to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. In each of these there seems to have 
been a tetrarchy, viz., Babel, Erech, Accad and 
Calneh, in the land of Sbiiiar (Gen* x. 10) and 
Hur, or Huruk, Nipur and Larsa or Larancha, 
which seem to be the scriptural Ur of the Chal¬ 
dees, Erech, Calneh and Ellasar. The northern 
tetrarchy was Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, Cu- 
tha and Sippara, tbe last the Sepharvaim of 
Scripture. A Semitic or Aramaic race is usually 
supposed to have early occupied tbe great alluvial 
plain at the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris* 
They called themselves Aram, and the Greeks 
called them Assyrians, or Syrians, and Nie¬ 
buhr regards the early inhabitants of lower Mer 
sopotamia as pure Arammans closely akin to 
the Assyrians from whom indeed he regards 
them as separated only politically, and tins 
view is taken by Bunsen and Muller: but Pro* 
lessor Bawlinson (i. 54) regards as correct, the 
scriptural statement that they were. Hamitei^ 
Cushite or Ethiopian* Tbe first Babylonish dyr - 
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B:C. 3784, by a poweffd Chaldee 
ihiagdom in Southern Babylonia and the hiatori- 
cal cHy of Babylon is auppoaed to have been 
bnilt B.C, 8250. The Obiddean dynasty last¬ 
ed for 1550 years, B. 0. 3334, when Babylon 
was taken by Zoroaster, a Mede, who then 
foueded there the second Babylonian dynasty. 
The Median dominion ended B.C. 30L1, after 
a rule of 394 years. The Chaldee were on 
several oceasions the dominant race. The term 
Chaldsea, is derived by Pococke from Kula a 
tribe, and deva, a god or brahmin. Chaldseans 
were undoubtedly the first people who dwelt in 
cities and formed a nation in the south of Pei-sia. 
They settled in Mesopotamia, but it is supposed 
that they originally oame from near Ararat and 
that they had spread northward towards the 
Caucasian ran^e, where they engaged in astro- 
Bomical pursuits. The ancient Babylonia, is the 
modern Irak-i-Ajam. The temple of Belus the sun- 
god of the Babylonians, in the City of Babylon, 
was built about B. C. 3,500 or B. 0. 3,250, 
in the era of the largest pyramid, but five 
centuries before the pyramids generally. This 
temple was built many thousand years after, 
and was quite distinct from the watch tower 
mentioned in, Genesis. The tenaple of Belus, 
was in the centre of the city of Babylon, and 
was the vastest monument in Babylon, and the 
world, and seems to have been erected 323 
years before the birth of Abraham, It was a 
temple bat also meant as the watch tower of 
Babylon.— Vol, JV, pp^ 479, 491 and 
654.) 

The Chaldee was an Aramaic dialect, differing 
but slightly from the proper Syriac : Ezra iv , i 
8 to vi, 8 and vii, 12-26 ; Daniel ii, 4 to vii,! 
98 and Jeremiah x, 10 are written in the so- 
called Chaldee. There is also a Chaldee gloss 
in Genesis xxvi, 47. The Babylonian language 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar is very close to 
Hebrew. The Chaldee language may have been 
that of Terah, but the possibility of the lan¬ 
guage of Abraham remaining in its original 
state during the 216 years that he and his fa¬ 
mily resided in Canaan ; and the 430 years that 
the Hebrews abode in Egypt ; and the 400 
years from the Exodus to David, is untenable. 
{HawUnson) 

Euphrates to /iwfw#.-—The region interven* 
ing between the Euphrates and the Indus is 
thinly peopled. It is occupied by races who 
are subjects of the king of Persia, the bulk of 
whom are nomade and of varied origin \ by the 
races on the north known to Europe as Af.* 
ghaui j by the Brahui mountaineers and the 
Baloooh races of Baluchistan, and races on the 
sea coast whose origin is unknown, Macdonald 
Kinneir (Gmg, Mem. p. 44) questions whether 
the inhid^itants would amount to more than 
or twenty milUons ortn induing the 


Iliyat races, who probaibly eneeed the aamlMf 
of those who reside in towns. 

Bouth Persia.—According to the Jehan Nh- 
ma, one of the earlier divisions of the province 
of Ears was into the five circles or departments 
called Kurre and named Istakhr, Darabjird, 
Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At present, it 
consists of three principal parts, viz. 1. Pars 
proper (Persis Proper.) 2. Laristan near the 
Persian Gulf; and 3. Behbeban, or the country 
of the Khogilu, which represents the circle bf 
Kobad. Behbeban is bounded on the north by 
the great belt of mountains which separate Irak- 
i-Ajam from the southern provinces of Persia * 
the northern and north-eastern shores of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf form its boundary to the south, Ram* 
Hormuz and the Ka’b country lie to the west, 
while Sbulistan separates Behbeban on the east 
from the direct dependencies of Pars. On the 
east and south-east, Behbeban is surrounded by 
the Mamaseni tribe : on the north and north-^ 
west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the west and 
south by the Ka’b Arabs. Also, the mountain¬ 
ous region to the north and north-east of the 
plain of Behbeban is occupied by the Khogilu 
tribes,—and the districts of Lirani and Zeitun, 
near the Persian Gulf, together with the for¬ 
tresses of Gul-i-gulab, all come under the con¬ 
trol of the governor of Behbeban. 

Among themselves, with their equals, the Per¬ 
sians of the higher classes who are settled in 
towns are affable and polite ; to their superiors, 
servile and obsequious; and towards their in¬ 
feriors, haughty and domineering. All ranks arc 
equally avaricious, sordid, and dishonest, when 
they have an opportunity of being so ; nor do 
they care for detection when they have once 
reaped the benefit of thei» superior genius, as 
they term it.— [Pottinger)^ Travels^ Belooohis^ 
tan and Sinde, p. 212.) 

Iliyat .—The word Iliyat is derived from Eel, 
a Turkish or Tartarian word, signifying tribe ; 
to which “aut,” an Arabic termination of the 
plural, was added; a combination n(^ uACom- 
mon. j 

The Iliyat tribes in Persia, are mostly of Arab, 
Tartar and Turcoman descent; but with tribes 
from the Bakhtiara mountains, who aro of 19 
race totally distinct from the northern bordei|, 
and, probably, something more indigenous ^ 
the soil, than any of the other wanderers s 
all lead the same manner of lifs, and beaf tl^e 
common name of Iliyat their pastoral babity 
little distinguishing them from the Bedouba 
Arab, or the nomade Tartar on the banks of 
Tedien. 

The subjects of the Persian empire therefelo 
appear to consist of two large cHstinct olaases/: 
the stationary inhabitants of towns and 
and the wandering dwellers 4n tents and twper 
lary vUinges. 
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a vBtj^ large (Mrtieu of the The Garm-eeir of Syistania a ^WfpilF treat 
population of the country, thougli their actual of country along the loader roam of the 
nuflabeta are not well known. They are mabo- Helmund. The Baluch faces eeeiny to pao* 
medanaof the sunni eect and herdsmen. nounce it Gurmsehl” or Garmsail, and oatof 

Many of the heet families iu Persia are of their wintering places is north-west of IfotHthk/ 
Iliyat origin. The present royal family is of the and distant about 75 miles. (Foiiingtr^^ Tr€h " 
Kajar tribe, a Turkish El, which came into velsy Beloochistan and Itiek y 

Tersia with Timur. Each iliyat tribe has a separate grazing ground . 

In winter, the Iliyat either inhabit tern- for its flocks; and this land, from long and 
porary huts, or follow the sun into warmer undisputed possession, is considered as the 
districts; the empire of Persia being sufficiently property of the different chiefs. In the fine 
extended to yield a temperate climate some- season they are continually on the movcf 
where, in almost all seasons. They change their in search of pasturage; but, in the winter, 
places of encampment with the season and cli- several of the tribes, amongst which may be 
mate, going in the summer to the yeilauk or numbered the Karagoosli and Afshar, settle in 
quarters were pasturage and water are to be villages. In Dahistan, Asterabad, and ,tbe 
found in abundance ; and when the cold of Northern parts of Khorasan, instead of tents 

winter sets in, adjourning to the kishlauk or they live in small portable wooden houses^ 

warmer region, in which their flocks and herds, They principally subsist on the produce of their 
as well as themselves are better sheltered. Their flocks, and consequently grow but. a very small 
summer abodes consist of large black tents, made proportion of corn ; they manufacture cloth, as 
of woven horse-hair, the aides being matting, or well as several other little articles for their 
dried rushes. They are usually pitched in a own use, and the most beautiful Persian and 
quadrangular form on the banks of their here- Turkish carpets, so much admired in Europe, 
ditary rivers, and under the brow of the moun- are the work of the Iliyat* Inured, from 
tains which had shadowed their forefathers for their infancy, to arms, to danger, and fatigue, 
unknown generations. Hence, though they wan- and tenacious, at the same time, of the honor 
der, it is yet within bounds. They have a couu- of their tribe, they are at once the prop and 

try, and only change their place in it. The the glory of their country. Each tribe is 

nomade tribes of Arabia and of Tartary bear the divided into “ teera** or branches, and each teera 
same character; possessing an extended inherit- has a particular leader, all of whom are however 
ance, though it be only a desert. (Porter's subservient to the chief. These chiefs are, both 
Travels^ VoL Lp. 475.) The Iliyat constitute from birth and influence, the first men in the 
the military force : and their chiefs, to whom empire; they are always mutually jealous and 
the tribes are entirely devoted, are the heredi- hostile ; and the king, by nicely balancing the 
tary nobility of the kingdom of Persia. Those power of the one against that of the other, 
in the southern provinces, the Bakbtiari, lielhi, insures his own safety and the peace of his 
and Mahmaseni, trace their origin to the most dominions. It is also the custom to detain at 
remote antiquity, and are probably the de- court, either the chief himself or some part of 
scendants of the warlike bands who inhabited the his family, as hostages for the fidelity of the 
same country in the days of Alexander. The tribe,— [Kinneir's Geographical Memoir^ p4 
Kashgoi are a nomade Turkish tribe of about 44-45.) 

12,000 families, whose chief is the Il-khani of The Iliyat tribes says sir John Malcolm 
Pars. They and the Bakbtiari from the warm are all soldiers, and generally horsemen. The 
pastures of Arabistan and the head of the Per- cities furnish no soldiers to the army except 
sian gulf ariive in spring on the grazing of infantry, they are defended bv a militia, who 
Isfahan. At the approach of winter, both the sometimes take the field.— (Malcolm's History 
tribes return to their respective Garin-sair or of Persia, VoL II. p* 187.) 
wintering lands. The entire southern region In their conduct and morals, the Iliyat 
tf Pars, bordering on the Persian Gulf, is called women are vastly superior to those of the 
the Garmsaer or ** hot region.” It extends from towns and settlements. They are chaste and 
the sea to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs correct in their lives, and faithful to their hue* 
pftraliel with the Persian Gulf, from the banks bands, 

ef the Tab to the confines of Laristan. From Bulbassi ,— The Bulbassi is a Kurd race 

Bushlre, eastward, as far as Gangoon, the tract composed of the following tribes t 
ie named the Dushtistan or ** land of plains.” The Kabaiz, the reigning family, consist of 
The Tungistan, commonly pronounced Tungis- about two hundred persons; 2. Manzoor ; 3^ 
tdOD^ or narrow land,” is a small tract of land Mamash *, 4. Piran ; 5. Bummook ; 6. Blnti 
east of Bushire. The greater portion of the and Taafah, who together make one tribe. Tke 
people of the whole Garm-sair, consists of an chiefs of tribes are called Muzzin. Each chief 
Iffwless set, many of the tribes be- has a oeriain number of thieveS) who rob for 
tobbors by profession. him ; and hia tribe makes him vokntiwy fUbi 
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provisions. These are his only revenues. 
The price ol blood among the Bulbassi is 
twenty-two oxen, but it may be made up in 
other effects, to which often a nominal value is 
attached, more than twice the real amount, 
when the affair is to be compounded amicably. 
Their only laws are the usages of the tribe, and 
these are administered by the chief, assisted by 
the council of elders. No crimes are punisheii 
with death but adultery, seduction, and such 
like. The Bulbassi will not bestow a girl in 
marriage on a person ot another tribe or people. 
They have courtship among them, and carrying 
off a girl by the lover is common. When a chief 
dies, he is succeeded by the best or bravest of his 
family, with the common consent of his tribe. 
If his eldest son is incapable, the best of the 
brothers succeeds. When a chief is once nomi¬ 
nated he cannot be deposed, and his authority 
is so well defined, that there are no instances 
of a chief ever having attempted to exceed his 
powers. In their own country the Bulbassi do 
not willingly acknowledge any superior, either 
Turkish or Persian; but when they descend 
ii»to the regions of Karatchook they pay a tri¬ 
bute of sheep to the Bey. They are very fond 
of armour • and most of the principal people 
among them possess a complete suit of mail. 
The Bulbassi Koords have a most curious way 
of curing wounds. They sew the wounded 
man in the skin of a bullock fresh stripped off 
the animal, leaving only his head out; and 
they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrify. They say this never fails to cure 
the most desperate spear or sabre wound. 
— (Bich’jResideTice in Koordistan. Vol. I, p. 
163.) 

Races on the Sea Coast, Ickthyophagi. —The 
people on the coast seem to be identical with 
the races who are known to have dwelt there 
two thousand years ago ; and described by the 
ancients as the Ichthyophagi. From Basrah 
to Hormuz, the sea coast people still princi¬ 
pally live on fish. The Mahi-abah and Mahi- 
ashnab, literally fish bread and fish soup, 
used among the people of Lar is prepared 
from fish, (more particularly a small kind found 
near Hormuz) by exposing it to the sun. 
Strabo and Arrian relate, that the ancient 
Ichthyophagi, made into bread in a similar 
manner, the fishes which they bad dried and 
roasted. The region of the Ichthyophagi 
commenced at Malana near Cape Arabah and 
ended between the ancient Dagasira and the 
place now called Cape Jask, or more properly 
Jasbk. Churehili's Collection of voyages men¬ 
tions that “ the coastes of Persia as they sailed 
in this sea, seemed as a parched wildernesse, 
wilbont tree or grass; those few people that 
dwell there, and in the islands of Lar and 
CaitoR live on fish, being in manner them- 
«elves tr&Qslormed into the aatnre of fishes. So 


excellent swimmers are they, that seeing a 
sei in the seas, though siormie and tempestuons^ 
they will swimme to it five or six miles to begge 
almes. They eate their fish with rice, haying 
no bread : their cats, hennes, dogges and other 
creatures which they keepe have no other dyet.’* 
Nieuhoff who travelled in 1662, says that about 
Gambroon, the common people make use of 
dates instead of bread or rice ; for it is ob¬ 
servable that the ordinary food ot the Indiana 
all along the coast from Basora to Siode, is 
dates and fish dried in the air ; the heads and 
guts of the fishes they mix with date stones 
and boil it altogether with a little salt water, 
which they give at night to the cows after they 
come out of the field where they meet with very 
little herbage.— (Taylor's Travels from Eng* 
land to India, Fol. /. jj. ‘266. Churchills Udm 
lection of Voyages, Vol. II. p. 230 (first ecK- 
twn). Ouseley's Travels, Vol. /. p. 228. Towns* 
end's Outram and Havelock, p. 2^1), 
Beluchistan .—Around the borders of British 
India are numerous warlike tribes with whom 
the rulers on the marches, both prior and 
subsequent to the British domination, have 
ever been at war. The first of these met 
with as we approach India from the west are 
the tribes occupying Beluchistan. This ter¬ 
ritory, extensive, varied in character to no 
ordinary degree, consists of lofty rugged table 
land and level ground and their climates ex¬ 
hibit the severest heat and the most intense 
cold. The mountainous table land, a great 
central mountain range running north and south, 
which comprises the provinces of Sahrawan, 
Jhaluwan and Lus, extends from the Afghan 
I mountains north of Quetta southwards to Cape 
Monzp, or from Lat, 40° to L. 25® North, a 
length of 340 miles. In breadth it extendi 
from the level plains of Cutchee eastward, to 
Nooshky on the borders of the Seistan desert 
westward, extending thus about 150 miles, 
widest about the centre, but it gradually nar¬ 
rows southwards until at Cape Monze, the range 
is only a few miles in width. The height also 
varies. The greatest altitude is attained at 
Kelat, about 7,000 feet, where the climate ia 
European ; southward it rapidly declines, unHl 
in the province of Lus, the elevation is little 
above that of Sind. This region is occupied by 
many races some of whom have come from Syria 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and otheri 
have reached its plains and mountains from4he 
north. This mountain range is the great na¬ 
tural boundary of western India through which, 
here and there, are long and meandering 
valleys^ Approaching races have been stpp*- 
ped by this great barrier while otheri have hecB 
thrust into it by subsequent iutruderi. Th^ 
are two principal diviiiom, the Baluch and the 
Brahui, who are mb-eyvided into niimofOis 
clans, between whom are eonitant blood feu^ 
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thoogh ail them recogoise the khan 6f Kelat 
ai their paramount chief. 

Mr. Campbell wys the Baluch, in all the 
east of Beluohistau are but the upper etratum 
of the population, and there, as also in Sewes- 
tan and Cutoh Gandava, the Jet race form the 
greatest portion of the agricultural population 
(p. 78*) The Bdluch acquired recently domi¬ 
nion in Sind and some have settled in the N. 
W of India, to as far as Delhi, where they are 
scattered about in various capacities, and are 
often camel drivers. They are large powerful 
men, but swarthy. 

They serve as mercenary soldiers, in Arabia, 
and latterly in Bombay they have been labour¬ 
ers at the harbour and on the quays,—(Cawp- 
beUf pp, 78, 142.) 

The countries west of the Indus, to which 
Europeans epply the terms Beluchistan and 
Afghanistan, are, however, not known by 
these names to their inhabitants. These are, 
partly, dwellers in towns and, as indicated 
by their physical appearance are of widely 
different races, who have pushed or been 
pushed forwards from the south, the west, 
and the northwest, into their present sites. 

,, In the territory of confederate tribes, termed 
Beluchistan, are (1) Baluch tribes proper, viz; 
the Brahui, the Hind, and the Lumri; (2) Those 
not Baluch, viz.: the Dehwar of the capital, 
the Jet of Cutch Gandava ; the Babi ; the 
races occupying the maritime provinces, the 
Afi^hans of Shall and the hindu residents of 
villages. Baluch is a term useq by Ibn Haukal 
who says the Baloujes are in the desert of 
Mount Kefes, and Kefes, in the Farsi language, 
is Konje, and they call these two people Koujes 
and Baloujes.’’ The Baluch race extend from 
the eastern limit of (’utcli Gandava to the con¬ 
fines of Persia, but include many tribes, speak¬ 
ing different dialects and of very different des¬ 
cent, as some have dark countenances and others 
very fair. The greater part of the country west 
of the Indus, from the parallel of Shikarpore to 
that of Sebwan, is held by Baluch tribes. In 
the Afghan district of Siwi, N. W. of Dadar, 
are the Baluch tribes of Khajah and Shilanchi, 
the latter, in Siwi, being neighbours of the 
•Afghan tribes of Safi, Kurak, Margazari and 
Duppal. Also, in the hills east of Kabaii, are 
the independent remote Husseni, Chacba, and 
Ketra tribes of Balucbes. They border with 
the Piari Afghans on the east. There are nu- 
inerous Baluch east of the Indus, and those in 
Bhewalpore and the Panjab, are said to be Hind. 

The question of the original countries of these 
^iiibes is still undecided : the Baluch and Bra¬ 
hui are sub-divided into an infinite number of 
tnhWf who take their names from the chief un- 
whom they serve, the district or country to 
they belong, or the traditions aa to whence 
tom (heir Lt« ToUingejr mentions 


that the Beluchee tongue partaket ooi^itoabljlf 
of the idiom of the Persian and at least one-haM 
of its words are borrowed from that kngtiage, but 
greatly disguised under a corrupt and nnaoooanl* 
able pronunciatiod. The Braliuiki, oil the 
contrary, is so dissimilar in its sound and for** 
mation, that he did not recollect to have marked 
iu it a single expression in any way approaehing 
to the idiom of the Persian. It oontaioi, fab 
adds, a portion of ancient hindoo words. 

The contour of the people of these two clas¬ 
ses is as unlike, in most instances, as their 
languages, provided they be descendants of a 
regular succession of ancestors of either; but 
the frequent inter-marriages which take place 
amongst them have tended in some degree to 
blend together the peculiar characteristic of both, 
so that in many families, and even in whole 
tribes, they have ceased to exist. 

The Beluchee branch, in the first instance, 
form the original class of that name, into three 
principal tribes, called Nharui, Hind, and 
Mughazzi. The Nharui, principally inhabit 
that portion of Beluchistan which lies to the 
westward of the desert, and there are likewise 
khel of them at Nooshky aud in Seistan. 

There are, undoubtedly, two languages spoken 
in Beluchistan, the Belucbiki a hindi tongue of 
the Arian or Sanskrit stock in which Persian, 
Sindi, Punjabi, and Sanskrit words recur; and 
the Brahui which belongs to the Scythic or 
Turanian or Taraulian or Dravidianjstock. 

The Brahui language, spoken by the moun¬ 
taineers in the khauship of Kelat, in Belucliis- 
tan, contains some Dravidian words and a con¬ 
siderable infusion of unquestionable Dravidian 
forms and idioms. Considered as a whole, Dr. 
Caldwell regards this language is derived from 
the same source bs the Punjabi and 8indi, but 
it unquestionably contains a Dravidian element, 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi¬ 
dian race having been incorporated with the 
Brahui. The discovery qf this element be¬ 
yond the Indus river, proves that the Dravi- 
dtens like the Aryans, the Graeco-Scythians 
and the Turco-Mongolians, entered India by 
the North West route. The Brahui state that 
their forefathers came from Halb, Aleppo.— 
(Dr, CaldwelVs Comparative Grammor,) 'The 
Brahui language, according to Dr Caldwell ia 
mainly Punjabi with a Dravidian element ; 
According to Mr, Campbell, is raaiuly Arian 
(Indo-Persic) with a Turanian element. (Camp* 
hell,p.b6.) 

The typical Brahui are certain tribes in Sa^ 
harawan and Jhalawgn. The Brahui gre sunnii 
mabomedans, are siout, squat, have short thick 
bones, with round faces and flat lineaments, with 
brown or even red hair and beards. They have, 
both in feature and speech, indications of a 
Turanian ^lemept, (Campbell, p, 54.) They 
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Imiy; often migratory. Their poiitioal chief b 
fte khan of Kelat. 

The Rind and Maghazzi are settled in 
Gutch Gnndava^ to which fertile plain they 
have emigrated at different periods from the 
province of Mekran, and have become incorpo* 
rated with the Jut, or cultivators of the soil, 
as the subjects of the khan of Kelat; a few of 
these likewise reside in the hills to the N. E. 
of Outch Gandava and on the skirts of the de¬ 
serts north of Kelat. The 8ub>division of the 
Brahui tribes amount to about ten, and those 
of the Rind and Maghazzi each amount to 
doable that number. 

The Brahui are a more unsettled and wander¬ 
ing race, always residing in one part of the 
country, during summer and emigrating to ano¬ 
ther for the winter season ; they likewise change 
their immediate place of resort many times in 
search of pasturasje for their flocks—a practice 
rare among the Beluch tribes. They differ so 
much from the Beluch in external appearance, 
that it is almost impossible to mistake one for 
the other. The Brahui, instead of the tali 
figure long visage, and raised features of their 
fellow-countrymen, have short, thick bones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments ; and Lieutenant 
Pottinger had not seen any Asiatics to whom 
they bear any resemblance, for numbers of them 
have brown hair atid beards. The Kamburani, 
being the chief tribe, are subdivided into three 
distinct gradations of rank called Ahroedzye, 
Kbtini and Kamburani. The first supplies 
the khan ; the Khani are of the secondary 
rank of chiefs. The word Kamburani includes 
all the remainder of the tribe, but in common is 
applicable to the whole body. They receive 
wives from, but do not marry their daughters 
into other tribes. 

He says, of the original settlement of the Be- 
looch and Brahui tribes in the country, that when 
Mahomed, the successor of Subaktagin, the first 
sultan of the Ghaznavi dynasty, turned his arms 
towards India, he subjugated the whole of 
the level district, west of the Indus, to the 
very foot of the Brahui mountains. His son, 
Musaood,, extended these conquests still more 
westerly into Mekran; he adhered, however, to 
his father’s plan of not ascending the lofty ran¬ 
ges, and all subsequent invaders of Sind, seem 
to have been guided by their example. The Ba- 
looch, however, ascribe their origin to the earliest 
mahomedan invader of Persia, and are very de¬ 
sirous of being supposed to be of Arabian extrac- 
iion. They spurn the idea that they are derived 
from one stock with the Afghans. The affinity 
of the Beluchiki to the Persian language 
affords of itself strong evidence in favour of this 
position (viz. that they came from the west¬ 
ward) to back which, we still see that the majo¬ 
rity of the Beluch nation still dwell on the 
western trotttUir • but as neither hair, features, 


maniiers, nor language, bear the slightott 
tude to those of the Arabs, he njeota tha claim 
totally. In the beginning of the fifth ceniui^ 
of the Hejira, the Suljuk Tartar appeared in 
Khorasan, and in the short space of ten ycsrs^ 
wrested that kingdom from the house of Ghaa* 
navi. It was ceded to Alp Arslan, and constituted 
a part of the Seljukide dominions, until the ex¬ 
tinction of that race, about 150 years posterior 
to Togrul Beg having assumed the title of em¬ 
peror. In the lapse of time, the Beluch are 
alluded to both by that general term and par<* 
ticular tribes and as dwelling in the very dis¬ 
tricts which they people at this hour. 

We learn from the Greek and Asiatic historians 
that, as these armies became dismembered^ 
either by the death of their generals or a defeati 
the barbarians who composed them wandered 
over the country until they found an advanta¬ 
geous place to fix themselves, or entered the 
services of some more fortunate chieftain then 
their own as mercenaries. Buch, in his opinion, 
were the Beluch, and that they are of Turko¬ 
man lineage, various circumstances go to prove. 
Their institutions, habits, religion and, in short, 
everything but their language, are the same • 
this last anomaly is easily explained. The Sel- 
juk had long settled in Persia, where they 
naturally adopted the colloquial dialect, and 
brought with them on their expulsion by the 
Kharazmian kings. The unremitting enmity 
of these kings forced vast hordes of them to fly 
from Persia after they had been colonised there 
for many years. The fugitives are said to have 
gone to Seist.an and the neighbouring countries, 
which are those of Sind, Seistan, and the Bra¬ 
hui mountains. 

The Rind, one of the principal divisione 
of the Belboch tribes—have a tradition that 
they came originally from Aleppo. 

The Brahui appear to have been a nation 
of Tartar mountaineers, who settled, at a very 
early period in the southern parts of Asia, 
where they lived an ambulatory life in khels, 
or societies, headed and governed by their own 
chief and laws, for many centuries; and at 
length they became incorporated, and obtained 
their present footing at Kelat and thrcughoii^ 
Beloochistan. It is impossible to form moto 
than a supposition, what was the nature of ihe 
region from which they emigrated, but their 
pursuits and way of domestic life afford tbe 
strongest reason for believing that they weto 
originally mountaineers; and some amouget 
them affirm that the very name demonstrates 
this by its signification being a compound of an 
affix boan and roh, a word said to mean a hill 
in the dialect still spoken in some parts of 
Thibet; such reasoning, however, is not entitled 
to any great dependence, though supported lit 
the oollatersl evidence of the Beloooheee, Max 
called in one ^usftor of iko eoimtiry Hlutfldl 



vfaiq^y M w« admit the former derivatioo, 
lowiaaders/* i, e. litmrally not hilU 
men, a name they received from the Brahui 
when they CRtne amongst them) and evinced a 
preference for the champagne districts, low 
villages, and plains. The Brahui imagine 
themselvea the aborigines of the country. 

In another place he states, that he considers 
the hindoos to have been the first colonisers of 
the upper part of the Brahui mountains, and 
that the Brahui gradually settled amongst 
them. That the first, hindu rajah was named 
Sehwa, who called in the aid of the^e mountain 
shepiierds against a horde of depredators from 
the western parts of Mooltan, Sbikarpoor, and 
Upper Sind ; and that the Brahui, having 
defeated and driven off these invaders, deposed 
the rajah 8ehwa, and seized the government 
for themselves—a chief of the name of Kumbar 
becoming khan of Kelat, of whom the present 
khan, is a lineal descendant. 

The foregoing, says Dr. Cooke, would lead 
us to suppose:—lat. That the original in¬ 
habitants of the country were hindoos, who 
fled from the conquering raahoraedans who in¬ 
vaded Sind, Lus and Mekran, A. H. 93 :— 
2nd. That the Brahui were Tartar moun¬ 
taineers, who gained a footing in the country 
and ultimately supplanted the former becoming 
the ruling race:—3rd. That the Belooch 
came from the westward, but whether they 
were Seljuk Tartars or Arabs from Aleppo, is 
a matter of doubt. 

The other classes mentioned as residing at 
Kelat are the Babi and Dehwar. The first 
are merchants, who appear to have come origi¬ 
nally from Affghanistan : they are considered a 
wealthy people. The Dehwar are, in all proba¬ 
bility, the descendants of the Tajik of Balk 
Their language is nearly pure Persian, they 
inhabit the Deh or villages, and do not migrate 
are an agricultural people, hard-working and 
poor.—Dr. Coolce in Bombay, Medical Tran^ 
saotion, VL New Series, 1860,^. 31. 

Dr. Latham classes the Belooch language 
with the Persian, but considers it as a modi¬ 
fied form. He says, E. and S. £. of the 
proper Persians of Kirman, come the Belooch 
of ^loochistan. If Rask’s great theory be the 
oorreot one, which makes all the fragments of 
nations speaking a Tamulian dialect parts of 
one great continous whole, which spread in the 
earlier ages over India apd Europe, underly¬ 
ing the more recent system of Celtic, Gothic, 
Blavonicy and classical nations, as the primary 
.atrata in geology underlie the secondary and 
tertiary, but cropping out, or being exposed 
beia^nd there—^as the fragments of nations— 
of Ifsp, Finn, and Basque in Europe, and of 
Cf^waree, Cohatee, Tudo, Good, Lor 
and mountaineers of India ; if 1 say^ this 
ihgory beliio correct (me, then the Brahui, be¬ 


ing of the great Tamtilian 
aboriginal inhabitants of the (MiOillsyi ithiia 
the Koord who inhabit the Dasht^i^to*datt}at, 
doubtless came fromKurdistan, probably amocgst 
the armies of some mabomedan invader of India 
and, perhaps, laden with spoil, preferred mns 
their return, to settle where they now are, rathif 
than continue their march to their own 
try, and made choice of the Dasht-i He-daulat. 
Again many of the Jhalawan tribes are ondoubtH 
edly of Rajpoot origin ; and until lately, the 
practice of infanticide was prevalent amongst 
them. Near Bagwana is a cave in the roek 
filled with the dried mummy like bodies of in¬ 
fan »8, some of whicli have a comparatively re¬ 
cent appearance. The Sacse, who formed part 
of Alexander's army, and whose country is 
stated by Wilson to have been that lying bet¬ 
ween the Paroparaisan mountains and sea of 
Aral, still exist as a tribe of the Brahui of 
Jhalawan. It is not improbable that they 
accompanied Alexander as far as the south of 
Sind, and returninu: with Craterus up the MooUa 
Pass, settled in their present position. The 
Belooch also have by no means a pure and 
unbroken descent from any one source. Adopt¬ 
ing Pottinger^s theory, that the main body 
were Seljuk Tartars driven out of Persia, as he 
describes, and that the Belooch have no re¬ 
semblance in any way to the Arabs, yet undoubt¬ 
edly, many are of Arabic descent. In many 
cases the outline of their physiognomy is very 
similar to that of the Arab of Egypt and Syria ; 
and if such a Belooch were diessed in the Arab 
dress, it would be exceedingly difficult to detect 
his nationality. Others are Sindians who fied 
to the hills on the invasion of their country by 
tbe mahomedans. The original hindoo inhabi¬ 
tants of the Murree and Boogtee hills were 
driven out by their present occupants, but the 
natives of Barkhan (the Khetran) inhabiting 
the more mountainous district to tbe north-ward 
were able to hold their own. The whole are 
nominally subject to the khan as chief of ail, 
but his power appears to vary with his popu¬ 
larity. The tribes, especially the Brahui 
mountaineers, reside in tomans, or collectioua 
of tents. These tents nre made of goaPs hair 
black or striped ; the furniture is very simple^ 
a few metal cooking pots, a stone, hand-mill, 
and some rough carpets and rugs, with a distaff 
for spinning wool, and a hookah, are all that 
are usually found in a Brahui tent. That of 
the chief may, perhaps, be better furnished, and 
he is richer than his neighbours in flocks and 
herds. The dress of the lower orders is made 
up of a long tunic, trousers loose at the foet| 
and a black or brown great-coat or cloak,^ 
usually of felt, kummerbund and sandals. They 
wear a stnall cap, either fitting tight to the out¬ 
line of the head, or dome >shape(3, with a tassd 
the top. Thoa^ of tbe higher daiset giu 
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ornamented with gold tbreed. A 
leir wear turbans, and the Belooch have them 
preposterously large, of white muslin. The 
higher classes are somewhat better dressed and 
carry loongees, or scarfs, which they throw 
around their shoulders in exactly the same man< 
ner as a Scotchman wears his plaid, and as the 
ancientirish or Hyperboreans wore them ages ago. 

Instead of the Cholo, Beloochi women gener¬ 
ally wear the Qaghgho, a long shift resembling 
an English night shirt, but opening behind be¬ 
tween the shoulders, and with half arms. It is 
generally made of red or white stuff, and rea¬ 
ches almost down to the ancles. Bed is the 
fashionable colour and elaborately worked at the 
breast. 

The men wear their hair long and flowing 
over the shoulders, whilst a luxuriant beard 
falls over the breast. The women tie their hair 
in a knot behind, brushing it smooth in front, 
and keeping it in place by a kind of fixature. 
The colour of the hair is frequently brown or 
red, and many of the natives have a European 
cast of countenance, in some cases strongly re¬ 
sembling. the Irish. A man shoulders his match¬ 
lock and stalks his enemy as he would an ibex, 
shooting him down whether he be armed or 
not, or working in his field. There was, about 
A. D. 1854, a feud existing between two tribes, 
in which one had already lost 300 men, and 
the other 120. In some cases, by making 
compensation either in money, land, or cattle, 
the difference may be settled. 

At the commencement of the winter months, 
all emigrate to the plains, and many leave the 
hill country as early as the middle of Septem¬ 
ber. 

A considerable portion of Beluchistan is sub¬ 
ject to the khan of Kelat, the four sub-divisions 
of whose territories are given by Mr. Masson as^ 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Nuihki 

Las 

Saharawan 

Kaoh Qanda* 

Kharan 

Hormara 

Kelat 

va 

Mushki 

Persani 

Jhalawan 

Harand on 

Paujghar 



the Indus 

Kej 

Kolwah 



Dajil „ 

Jhow 1 





WestBTn Suh-division ; Nushhi .—The Zigger 
Minghal and Raskshani, who inhabit Nushki, 
have no proper towns or villages, but reside in 
tentSy and are not migratory. Their river, the 
Kaisar, is useless for irrigation and is lost 
amongst the sands. They cultivate wheat at 
the skirts; of the hill ranges supporting the 
plateau of Sahara wan. Snow seldom falls. The 
Zigger Minghal at one time occupied the Dasht- 
i-Gurannear Kelat, but their increasing num¬ 
bers oom(^Ued them to migrate' into Nushki, 
dispossessing the Bakshani, of whom twoto•^ 


mans or clans still resiidei at Nushki/ - 
have a much valued breed of horsey oaUed Tai^^ 
Their flocks are very numerous. 

The Kharan province, in which lies 'two small 
towns, is occupied by a tribe of Persian origin 
called the Nousherwani, of whom the Alif Zye 
are one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
and barley but insufficient for their own Wants. 
They claim a descent.from Noushirwan, similar 
to the TJdipur raj puts. 

Mushki Uas several towns and castles, and is 
occupied by the Mehmasani, the Nousherwani 
and Mirwari tribes. 

The Mirwari Brabui are located in Mushki, 
Jhow and Kolwah. The Brahui entered from 
the west and point to Khozdar as the capital 
prior to occupying Kelat. 

The Mehmasani have branches in Sei6tan» 
and the hills of Luristan. 

Panchghar, has ten small towns, it is celebrat* 
ed for its groves of date trees, and is occupied 
by the (iitchki tribe of Brabui, of peaceful and 
agricultural habits. 

Kej^ the most western of the Kelat teratories, 
is called Mekran^ —sometimes also Kej Mek- 
ran and is tlie Gedrosia of the Greeks. It is 
inhabited by many tribes of whom the Gitchki 
is the roost numerous but about half the popula¬ 
tion is of a sect of mahomedans called Ziggar.* 
The maritime and fishiug population of the 
little ports on the coast of Mekran from Sanmi* 
ani to Charbai, are denominated Med, and 
comprise four divisions, the Guzbur, Hormari, 
Jellarzai, and Chelmarzye. 

The Chuka people, occupy a district of same 
name, on the river Hub, which falls into the sea 
at Cape Monze. They are said to he of Sumrah 
or of Brahui origin, and seem to occupy the 
Pubb hills of Kuracbee. 

There are, in Mekraiy- cyclopean structures, 
raised by some unknowr^ prior race. They are 
called Ghorbasta or Ghbrband and bear a rer 
semblance to the cyclopean remains of Europe, 
They are built across ravines to form tanks and 
on the declivities of mountains to distribute the 
water. They have been constructed by an agri» 
cultural race who had, oii euteriog foreseen 
that the country would not otherwise support 
them and the race is supposed by Dr. Cooks to 
have been Pelasgi or a people with kindred 
habits. 

Kolwah, four or five days journey from ite 
coast, has several yillages and castles, and if v 
occupied by the Mirwari, Bodahi, Hamerari aind 
Nousherwani tribes, who interchange Thek 
commodities with the coast, sending wool^ ghi, 
hides and bdellium. ^ 

Jhow has but one village, Nandaru, its triboi 
are the Mirwari and Halada, the latter Brabai 
and pastoral. Numerous mounds here caBed^ 
** daim” exist, where ooins and trinkets gjm 
found, remnants of jome. former ^ raee> ] 
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Lo#er 8t)»d «itd t1i6 Induft d^ltn by the Ha^ 
Mtmiiiabe> and is oeeupied by the Laaai diri- 
aibn bf the tribe of Lumri or Numri. They 
have about twelve divisions or clanS) otie of 
yfhic|i, the Jainhut^ furnishes their chief or Jam, 
They trace their origin to Samar» who founded 
li^amarhand, and acknowledge a consanguinity 
to the Bhatta of Jesulmir. The Lumri are an 
active hardy pastoral people, their wealth con¬ 
sists in docks of goats, with fewer buffaloes, and 
camels. They despise agriculture : wild Lumri 
are found grazing on the rocky banka of the 
Hab river. Their language varies little from 
that current in Sind. They manufacture coarse 
fabrics from the wool of their goats and camels. 
The Lumri eats meat almost raw and is greatly 
addicted to the use of opium. Las has only two 
or three places for receipt of custom. Near one 
of these, Bela, are found coins, trinkets and 
funereal jars. Sunmiani contains numerous of 
the Mehman sect or race, and part of the fixed 
population of Bela is called Jaghdal. 

Hormara a sterile district with a port of same 
name is subject to Near Jabl Malan, is a 
tribe called Gujur, at Garuki, the Sangur tribe, 
and at Hormara in Mekran, with four hundred 
houses, is a tribe of this name. The Hormara 
tribiB say they came originally from Sind. 

Persani west of Hormara is a small port of 
two hundred houses. 

Central ProvinceSy —The Saharawan terri¬ 
tories are about 10,000 square miles. The 
population does not exceed 50,000. The bor¬ 
ders of this elevated plateau, the more northern 
of the Baluch confederate provinces, runs with 
the Afghan districts of Peshing and Toba, de¬ 
pendent on Kandahar, and is separated on the 
east by a range of hills, from Dadar and Kach 
Gandava. It has only the Bolan river and a few 
rivulets, but the climate is cool, and the rains 
ensure good grain harvests. 

Shall his one of its districts where snow lies 
for two months of the year. The population 
consists of the Kassi tribe of Afghans who claim 
affinity with the Sad clans, but in spring and 
summer numerous Brahui tomans range over 
its plains. Its capital called Shall by the Ba- 
Inch, by the Afghans is called Quettab, an 
e<}Uivale!it for kot or fort. 

MuStnng has a healthy climate and fertile soil. 
It cohtafns no Afghans, the fixed inhabitants 
ai^ BShwar, mixed with the Baisani, Sberwani, 
IMoMd Shahi, Batigol-zye, Lari, and Sir- 
phisrifu tribes of Brahui. 

Baisani the most respectable of the 
Sikarswani tribes (from “ rais” Arab a ruler), 
wnblO to raise 500 fighting man. 

^': tk(i^6hirWani occupy exclusively Kbsd and 
reside with other‘ tribes in SMl 
^ Thejr take their liUme 


'mm 

tk»!r belief 
Oentltm. 

The Mehomed 6hald d^fctt 
tang end Kubak, but bold idao ^ii^dia 
west of Bagh in Kach Gandava. ■ .i. 

The Bangul-zyO exclusively occupy 
but reside also at Shall and MustuU^ tfhtd ^ 
winter repair to Talli near Lehri. 

The Lari, exclusively hold Nermuk, but VC- 
side also at Mustang and Shaee, with olhCr 
tribes. 

The Sh Luss reside at the skirts of the hills 
west of Khanak. 

The Sirpherra reside in summer in Ghurghi- 
na, and during winter in Kach Gandava. 

Mangchar has a few dispersed hamlets. It 
is well irrigated with canals and the whole plain 
is intersected with bunds or dams to preserve the 
rain. The tomans are scattered over the plain. 
Many brood mares are kept. It is separated 
from Mustung by a lengthened valley termed 
Khfld, in which the Shirwahi tribe of Brahui 
dwell. The Brahui tribes on the east, border 
with the Mandawari, Kuchik and Puzh Bind 
tribes and the Ghazgi Brahui, adjacent to Kach 
Gandava. 

Besides these, Merv is held by the Kurds • 
Isprinji by the Bangui zye ; Kuhak by the 
Mahomed Shahi; Nurmuk by the Lari Brah- 
hui ; Lup by the Kalui Rind ; Kishan by the 
Sberwani. The fixed population of the several 
villages dispersed over this tract does not ex¬ 
ceed 2,500. On the west of SaharawCn the 
country is held by pastoral tribes, the Sirpherra 
and their branch, the Rodani, Kurds of the 
Dasht-i-be Dowlat: Sherwaui of Khad, and 
the Baisani of Bolai and Khanak. 

Dasht-i be Dowlat belongs to the Kurd 
Brahui tribes. It is in the northern part of 
Saharawan and west of the Bolau hills, is abous 
15 miles in length and breadth. In spring it 
is covered with lovely fiowers and grasses and 
is then covered with the tomads 6f the Kurd, 
who retire to Merv after the harvest of autumu 
and then predatory bands of Khaka roam over 
the ground and attack travellers. 

The Kurd tribe possess the Dasht-i-be Dowlut 
and Merv also Tikari in Kach Gandava. 

Central Proirinces ,—Kelat is the naKne of a 
town aUd province. The town with its oOQ 
houses is in a narrow valley havihg on the 
the hills of Kach Gandava. The populatidn bf 
Kelat consists of many Dehwar, Brahui, Uifidui 
and slaves and the entire suburbs are occiipicti 
by Afghans. 

The plait! of Dasht Guran South of Chappaf 
is inhabited by thC SUnari, a bi^CUch bf tbu 
Jehri tribe of Jhalawaii. 

Jbalawcn with less elcvctipn than SahtirC#kt[ 
ia held by Brahui tribes^ auioh|;^t Whotfi 
the Miughali Bizuuju uud Samilkti, in 
f 8 
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Jll^ The popMjbUioiiiii Ijitfe iomnt 
does not exceed 10,000 and ate greatly, exceed* 
ed by the paitoraL trib^ The gr^at tribes of 
Miogh^t apd iPizopjip. giying them the pre- 


The Minghal aret}f rude and predatory habits. 
They occupy the southern hills of Jbalawan 
from Khozdar to Bela in Las. They have two 
great divisions, the Shahi-zye and Phaiiwau* 


The Biznnji, of which are two great divisions 
the Amajari and Tanbarari, are west of but 
on the same hills as the Minghal. They are a 
violent people and much addicted to rapine. 

Easiern provinces ,—Kach Gandava of which 
the capital is Gandava, is a great level tract, and 
is inhabited by three very distinctly marked 
races, the Jet, the Bind (including the Ma- 
ghazei,) and the Brahui. The Jet seem the 
original race, and occupy the centre of the 
province. The Kind with their lawless sub¬ 
tribes the Jakrani, Dumbaki,Bugti and Harri, 
are a more recent intrusive race dwelling on the 
skirts. The Doda, a division of the widely dis¬ 
persed great Marri tribe, for the last three cen¬ 
turies, have occupied the hill ranges east of the 
plain of Kachi. The Marri are a brave race 
and have long been distinguished as daring de¬ 
predators. 

Harand and Dajil, in Kach Gandava, but 
bordering on the Indus, are inhabited by the 
Gurchani tribe of Rind, and have the Muzari 
on their south. 

The great Bind tribes are sub-divided into 
44 branches, though not Brahui are denominat- 
ed Baluch. Their tradations afErm them to have 
immigrated ages ago, from Damascus and 
Aleppo. Their language is the Jetki in com- 
ZDon with that of the other inhabitants of Kach 
Gandava and Mard-i-Rind means a brave man. 
The Bind of Kach Gandava are of the Utau- 
Zye divisions. 

The Utan Zye dwell at Suran. 

„ Dumbki and Jakrani dwell at Lehri. 

„ Doda Marri „ Kahan. 

, Bugti in the bills east of Lehrat, Sing 
Saloh aud Teriki. 

„ Homaraii dwell at Tambu. 

Jamali „ Rojan. 

Of these Bind tribeS| the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Bugti and Doda Marri, have always been 

^listinguished by their rebellious and predatory 
habits. They indulged these in attacks on 
the British armies west of the Indus. The 
Marri tribe is considerable and inhabit the 
eastern hills of Kach Gandava, and a peaceful 
apd ql^dient portion of the tribe are in the 
hBls west of the province below iJell. A large 
poi^tion are at Adam Marri, on the S. £. 
ffpotier of Sind. The Mfurri of Kach Gandava 
are nbtoripuiior t|[^ lawie^a^hat^iU and aake 


frequent iproada on the pkinek < They andvihe 
Magbazzi seem to have emigri^ fkom 
Mel^an to Kutoh Gandava, at different p«rio4a> 
and to have become incorporated wUh^the <Jut 
cultivators. 

The following minor Kind tribes reside ih 
the north eastern hills of Sahrawan. 

Kaliui at Lup. I Mandarari at Rodbar. 

Kuchik at Kirta. and ^ 

Pushh at Johan. | Pugh at Kajuri. 

The Hind on the western banks o( the In¬ 
dus are of two great tribes, the Gurchani, who 
inhabit Harand and south of these the preda¬ 
tory, but nearly independent, Mazari tribe. 

The Magbazzi have only four families, the 
Btttani at Jell being the chief. They are the 
deadly enemies of the Rind, but are probably 
of the same race. 

The Magbazzi are sub-divided into four princi¬ 
pal families or clans, of which the Butaiii of 
Jell are the most illustrious and give the chief 
or sirdar, to the Whole. They boast of being 
I able to muster 2,000 fighting men, and between 
I them and the Rind a blood feud long existed. 
The Magbazzi aud Kind are alike addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits, opium and bhang. 

An extraordinary sect, the Daee, are met 
with at G^ajer, They resemble the Brahui 
in appearance, and Wear the same dress. Also, 
portions of certain Brahui tribes are Daee, 
suoii as the Saget (a) Takee, Sbadu, Laee, Mar- 
brow, &c. They have a moolln or priest, and a 
book. They say that they originally came fi*om 
the westward near Kg, where there is a city 
called Turbot, The sect abounds in Mekraiii 
and has extended as far east as this. At the 
city called Turbot is a little hill of circular 
form called by them Ku-Murad, on the summit 
of which is their principal musjid, where they 
meet at stated times to perform their rites. 

Professor Wilson, in his “ Ariana Antique,’* 
page 141, mentiuns the Daee amongst other 
Scythian tribes, as associated with the Massa- 
getae, and in a map attached to Digby’s trans¬ 
lation of Quintus Curtius, their position is 
fixed a little south of the Jaxartes. Thin ^in¬ 
cidence of association with the Sageta, ahd 
Sakse, both then and now, is worth remarking. 

This country is on the Ipwer Ind^ 
and ltd delta with the ocean on its aouUi, 4he 
valley of a great and fertile river to the^pmthi, 
and warlike races pressing forwaHa Crpsi iba 
west. Often conquered, by tbe Scythio naliaiiiii 
the Bactriau Greeks, Arians, Fersiaasi 4^lihi 
and Baluoh, the races in it are aamerpas^ 
About the commencement pf. the cbris^aii 
era, the Bai dynasty ruled from Kaabniiragil 
Kanouj to Makra and the port qf 
the shores of the sea of Omen, imd Stoiil 
lo ]^4i^ar and th^/S 9 W«oian 
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of IMb dymuity be^ 

fliM^Haiiietf, but in the time of Ha! Diwa^, the 
eafital was Alor. He was a powerful chief, 
who contracted alliances with the rulers of India. 
He was succeeded by his son Kai Siharas 1. Bai 
Sihaai was the celebrated son of Rai Biharas, and 
the next were Siharas II, who reigned 42 years, 
and was killed in battle. He was a contempo¬ 
rary of Nousherwan. After Saharas II, a brah« 
man dynasty succeeded. The reign of the 
Hat seems to have extended to 137 years and to 
A, D. 479. 

Several places on the Indus are named after 
Ihe Chech dynasty, viz. Chachpur, Chachar, 
ChachgaoD, Cbachi. Ohach was a brahmin who 
usurped the kingdom of the Eai dynasty of Sind. 
He was a contemporary of Shahram or Shah* 
rfear, and he is supposed to have invented the 
game of chess. He seems to have reigned 
about A.H. 2, and to have been suceeeded by 
his brother. 

Mr. Camphell says the Sindl people and lan¬ 
guage are almost confined to Lower Sind, and 
there the Sindi has much arabio mixed with it. 
The Sindi people are well grown and robust, but 
dark skins, immoral and idle, and given to 
hunting, fishing and pastoral pursuits quite as 
much as to cultivation and the delta and coun¬ 
try of the lower Indus, seem to be ill and in¬ 
sufficiently cultivated (p. 141) Mr. Campbell 
supposes a mixture of Arabic, Persian and 
Kol blood. 

Most of the races dwelling in Sind, desig¬ 
nate themselves by tribal names, either assumed 
by themselves or applied to them. These 
names indicate the country or town from 
which they came, or the ancestor or distant race 
from whom they have sprung. The bulk of the 
people of Sind profess mahomedanism. 


Spvd Mahomedans claim to be descendants 
of Mahomed, through his daughter Fatimah 
and her husband Ali. There are of them, 13 
tribal designations in Kurachi, and H in the 
Hyderabad district. In the Hyderabad collecto- 
rate, the Syuds are land owners and extensive 
cultivators and say they came from Arabia and 
Persia, about 700 years ago. 


Kbreihi was the Arab tribe to which Maho¬ 
med belonged. They have in Sind many tribal 
nafnei^: they are cultivators, kazi and scribes 
aud, origtDaily came from Syria, Iran and Irak, 
aed claim descent from Ali, Abas, Abubakar, 
Umar end Usman styling themselves Alvi from 
Adi;;' Abasi, from Abas, Sidiki from Abubakar, 
Firooki from Umar, Usmani from Usman. 


j^e^peJi.-The tribes who have come fromBelu- 
e1i»ti4 are known in Sind by the general term 
^pe Rbind tribe is in Sind the head of 
HiraoiBe Item that region, and from them have 
other tribes. TheTalpur, however, be¬ 


came Utlers in Siud and Ihe ^ fihliid remainedf 
their dependants. The Belooch afe generally 
said to have come originally from Aleppo in 
Syria, they have, however, all the oharaotanatioe 
of Arabs, sharp, well defined features and well 
built limbs. Many of their Sind divisional 
appellations merely denote families or descend* 
ents of men of renown whose names the fami* 
lies bear. There are 28 tribal names in the 
Kurachi district and 60 in that of Hyderabad. 
On the upper Sind frontier, likewise,the Belooch 
retain the characteristics of Arabs, alike in 
features and customs. They have sharp well 
defined features, are very spare but have well 
built bodies and limbs. They are averse to 
regular labour and restless, but they will under¬ 
go the most wonderful fatigue for the purpose 
of stealing a camel or bullock. All their tradi¬ 
tions point to Syria as their original site and 
the date of theiV advent as about 1,200 years 
ago. Amongst themselves, the Khind rank first 
in importance, then the Loshari, Jutooi; Dhum* 
ki, Jukrani, Murri, Boogti. The Brahui have 
mostly remained in the mountains of Betoo* 
cliistan. General Merewether says that their 
traditions are less clear than those of the Be* 
looch, but that they also came from the west 
entering Beloochistan from Kirman by Mekran. 

Kurrurmtee ,—These have descended from the 
Belooch race but have subdivided into 89 
tribes : 

Amndee, a tribe from Multan. 

Moguls a tribe from Per$ia. 

Tooruk or Toork, do do Khorasan. 

Afghan do do do 

Arghoni ,—^This tribe came to Sind in the 
time of theSumma dynasty which they overthrew^ 
and succeeded about A. H. 927 and ruled for 
35 years, being in their turn overthrown by the 
lurkhani in A. H. 962, The Turkhani came 
to Sind about that year and were in power from 
A H. 962 to A. H. 1021; 

F(yreign tribes ,—Of the foreign tribes are 
descendants of Haroon, Mukrani, Loodee (now 
known as Loodia) Habahi, Sidi, and JungianL 

Summa claim to be descendents of Sam, son 
of Noah. They have been long in Sind, of which 
they are supposed to be the original occupants* 
They were in power as rulers from A. H. 759 
to A. H. 927, when they were overthrown by 
the Arghoni. Their sub-divisions are very 
numerous, nearly two hundred. The chief seem 
to be the Summa, with the sections Sumaja, 
Dera-Sumani, LoondSumma, J ooDa-Summa,Oto- 
Summa, Saheb-Summa,. Sabad-Summa, She* 
khab-Sumroa and SindrSumma. As theyafe 
regarded as the original occupants of the country, 
their tribal names may suggest to cthnologisia 
the regions whence they came. 
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mpik^ 


Ag^«L 

Amrft. 

Bftbrft. 

Bodiii* 

Budft. 

Bddio. 

Batten 

Oiiarsboo. 

GhelUril^. 

Chugra. 

Ooor,. 

BisiiiK 

Boongua. 

<>OQba» 

9^jana- 

Hi^Ua. 

Hingoja 

Hlligdra. 


Jar^jja. 

JAaifigdiili, 

J^kia. 

JtM(ieea. 

Jtttt. 

Kaka. 

Itakajah, 

Kidri’pota, 

Kdraja. 

Koria. 

Loodia. 

I,ookba# 

ILound. 

|t>^kha. 

Mitidra. 

Mloosro. 

iMuhur. 

Maoabya* 

Mnnapya. 

Mungfa. 


Kotia« 
Notiar. 
Numria. ^ 
P.odbakuigo-] 
ra. 
lOodbaja. 
jOndha. 
lOodhar. 
Ponur. 
Oottur. 
Phool. 
Phooloabia. 
Potor. 
PuUee. 

Puria, 

Rahtor. 

Ramabey. 

Randbhedr, 


^^aote. 

^6otia. 

^obta, 

Samma. 

^amaja. 

Derra-8um- 

mani. 

Looad-Sam- 

ma. 

Joona-Sum- 

ma. 

OtoSumma. 
Sahd 3umma 
Saheb-sum- 
ma. 

Shekhab- 

Summa. 

SindSumma. 

Tukhra. 

Vumah. 

Wahud. 


The Soomra race entered Sind about A. H. 
445^ and became the rulers of Sind in A. H. 
609, from which year they continued in power 
till A. H. 751, when they were overthrown 
by the Summa. The name was originally pro¬ 
nounced Samra. The tribes in the Kurachee 
district are the Kumeerpota ; Meetopota, 
Budeepota and the Norungpota. In the 
l)!yd6rabad liistrlct the Soomra are cultivators 
and oil manufacturers. 

^ iiiicellameqm Tribes^ of Sind, professing 
mahomedaniam are as under. 


Awan I Memon khowaja Kakhooda 

Chuwan *1 Memon Sayata Solangee 

Guda I Maohee 

Kbowaja I Mochee 


The Memon or Mehman mahomedans are culti¬ 


vators, shop-keepers, artizans, &c. They are be¬ 
lieved to be converts from hinduism and are 
distributed through the Kurachee district, tak¬ 
ing their tribar names as giv^n below, princi¬ 
pally from their original place of abode. The 
Khwaja are of the shiah sect and call them¬ 
selves followers of Khwaja Soliman, Farisi. 
Their tribal names are 


Akhoond 

Bandroo 

Hndoknt 

^gatiyar 

Kbebrana 


Khwaja 

Kussabi 

Loosi 

Mirzapori 

Patoli 


Puggir 

Q'lazi 

Surha 


. CoZci, formerly slavey, principally from Africa, 
lire the Svdi, Habsbi, Khaskeli, Sindi and 
Zemghur,, 


TradAmmy are the Riza, Lobar, Wad ha or 
IDakhan, Dhobi, Pinjara } Katri, Khori, Moohi, 
4i3unara^ Thattiara, Muhana, Baleshaii, and 

Macki. 

‘ There are, l>e6ides, in the Hyflarabad district 
78 taoss of miaeellaneous origin. 

ih the upper Sind flrbritfbr, converts 
to flifllhdmeddtiistn, they aye a waddering race, 


bnieitgeh thenmelyee toBelooidifa 
tribes. They are sqaarer and stou^yJi^ tMf 
buildtUnd have broader festurea than rtbeBe^ 
loQch, they are camel-breeders and denlerfUt 
Sindaoi. —In Lower Sind, in the Kurachi 
collectorate, are brahmins from the Kokub, 
and Mahratta country, Guzerat and Nagar, 
There are also, however, Gour brahmans^ the 
Sarsat or Sindi and the Pokarna from Jeysul- 
mir. In the Hyderabad district, they are even 
from more distant countries, from the Bekhan 
Telingana, Dravida, the Carnatic, and' Kaiibuj. 

Khairi or kshatri occur both in Hyderabad 
and Kurachee, 

Of these are several tribes, seemingly 
embracing all who engage in traffic and banl^ 
ing. In Kurachee are the Arail, Godi, Kanop- 
ga, Mahgjan, Merani and Wanhia ; epd in Hy¬ 
derabad also the Lohana, Bhattia, Bhabera, 
Panjabi, Mehisirri, Oosuwar, Suhwani, Khalsa, 
and Shahdadpuri* 

S\idm Hindoos, are the Bagoi; Jakhiri, 
Jeysulmiri ; Khutti; Kulal, Kiirmi, Lobar, 
Mochi, Ode, Sochi, Sonara, Sootar, Thum- 
boolee. 

THUE and PI districts are occnpi- 

ed almost equally by mahomedans and Hindoos, 
sub-divided into classes. They generally use a 
mixed language called Dati, composed of Sindi, 
Marwari, and Guzerati though Guzerati is in 
use in some parts of the district. They are 
naturally inactive and in manners and customs 
resemble the Gutohi. They are chiefly occupied 
in cattle breeding and as graziers, for which 
they evince a greater preference than for agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. The mahomedans are Syuds 
Beloochi, Brahooi, Jhut and Summa. JTho 
Hindoos are brahmins, Soda. There also twenty- 
five commercial tribes, five outcast races, the 
Mengwar, Bheel, Colee, Bala-Sahi and Shikari, 
and thirteen miscellaneous tribes Shaikh, 
mon, Meruni, Kumbrani, Gudda, Bujeer, Mo- 
hana, Jokiah, Doakur, Koliab, Amuoda Bhopa, 
Mahur Hakra. 

KUTGH or CUTGH is a province on the 
northwest of the peninsula of India bordered by 
the Hunn. Its chief is styled Hao, Us oap|i^ is 
Bhooj; on the north are Pawar and fetybenit 
Kanta extends along the coast oontAioixtg^-tbe 
sea port'towns of Mandavie, Munnia aD4v$!nfVi8t 
the port to Anjar, Wgghair, to the nnelk 
tains Shahpqr Ardasir. To the west, 
rah and IJbrassa in whicji are of 

Mhar, Narn^, Lakpat Bandar^ 
habitants of Kutch are given ,io pre^tpry 
habits. The Kumbi or ctflU^prs are hqt 
numerous, Charon and Bard‘ (j$haQ: 
nieirous. The Jhalla are‘ B^puts or Sljid^ 
OT^u, Slid therd ariei’^ of, 
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AImt, The 3baUa m of Sin^mn 

bandBome race, akilful and Mbs*. 
iriaps mocbanica, and are found in all the porta 
of Antbia and Western India, 

Kahai a piratical tribe in the gnlf of Cutch. 

The-Mo^a are a marauding tribe on the Tbul 
desert between Hindustan and Sind.—ilfra. EU 
ubood^s Letters. Wilson's Glossary. 

OUZERATh bounded on the south and west 
bv the gulf of Cambayf the Arabian sea, the 
gulf of Kutch, and the Bunn ofKutch. On the 
N, JB , long ranges of rugged bald mountains, 
throwing out spurs and covered with forests and 
broken only by the debouchures of mighty 
rivers, separate itfromMarwar, Meywar, Malwa, 
Khandeish and the rest of India. The penin¬ 
sula, of Kattywar on the south-west, formerly 
called Saurashtra or Soreth, has a fringe of 
hills along the coast, but is for the most part 
gracefully undulating and abounds in good 
Water and pasturage. Guzerat, with an ex* 
tensive sea board, a fertile soil, and in a central 
and naturally well defended position, has had 
from the earliest times a distinct and self as¬ 
serting nationality which has survived to the 
present day through a multitude of dynastic 
races. It has been repeatedly invaded, from 
the sea, from the north, along the lime of the 
Indus, through the desert of the Kunn, across 
the desert from Mooltan, through Malwa, aad 
from Maharashtra in the south, by the aborigi- 
nal Bhil and Koli, the various Bajpoot races, 
and by the Bactrian kings, Demetrius and Me* 
nandar ; and mahomedans of Arab, Moghul and 
Afgbap descent, the Mahratta, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the British have all left their 
descendants in the province. At the time that 
the Chowra dynasty were established under Vun 
Raj, large tracts of Quzerat were occupied by 
aboriginal tribes. The aboriginal Bhil and Koli 
still occupy the forests and mountains, but in 
the open country they have blended with or been 
displaced by suceessve waves of immigration, 
amongst which the fair haired Kathi still shows 
bis Scythic origin and the Bajput races retain 
their lands upder British political supremacy. 
About the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Sinha, or Sah dynasty, rose to power apd lasted 
npidl about A* D. 250 They are believed to 
haye been of Parthian descent and to havewor- 
abjpped the sup which is a conspicuous lehfemcnt 
on their coins* Sehore was rheir capital. Their 
extended southwards to li^aUara and Kola* 

E r, and copiprehepded most of what is now 
presidency of Bombay, theyarftjalso sup- 
poi^d to have subdued Lsnka« and giv^n it the 
s|^Qf $inbaWwipa which has been modified 
C^ylop, and fo have carried their grips into 
PP .^robipcIago. About A 4 I). 25Q, the Sah 
GuptSr who invaded Guze- 


rajk, after aubduing the Itido-SoylhiAb djwasty 
of central and northern India* Ib their turn, 
about A.D* 319, they were displaced, by a 
native race who ruled from Balabbi or Vulubb^ 
at the foot of the hills of OKamardee^ ’ This 
dynasty lasted till about tbe middle of ibe 
seventh century when it was overwhelmed'l)y 
invaders of Sassanian origin. Before their falli 
the authority of the Balablii rulers had been pa** 
tended through Guzerat and Kutch, and their 
rule had been magniboent. The monaroka 
were of tbe braminical faith, and w^orshippers of 
Siva, but one of them in the 5th century named 
Siladitya was converted to the jain sect. Be** 
tween the jain and tbe brahminical hindu, there 
has been in Guzerat a spirit of emulation from 
the most aneient times. Jains do not revere 
Sakya Muni, but reverence twenty-four Bud¬ 
dhas styled Teerthunkar, who have attained aA-p 
niliilation. The last Teerthunkar was Mahavira 
who died B, C. 600. The jains have maintained 
ther ground in Guzerat and in parts of Mysore 
and followers of their creed hold in their hands a 
large part of the wealth and trade of India. 
Their temples are magnificent, the most ancient 
of them are at Girnar, tbe most exquisitp on 
mount Aboo, the roost extensive and still 
flourishing at Shutroonjye near Palitana. The 
last mentioned were beautified and restored by 
SiMitya and it is the moat ancient, and most 
sacred of the jain shrines of Guzerat. Almost 
every Indian city has contributed to its ad¬ 
vancement. The worship of tbe sun continues 
at Somnath and Krishsa is worshipped) at 
Dwarka in Kattywar ; Siva<, the Chiun of tho 
prophet Amos (Ch* 5.), is extensively wor^ 
shipped in the form of the lingum-^the phallus 
and priapus of the Greeks and Homans. 

After the fall of the Balabbi dynasty in ilie 
seventh century a period of anarchy seems to 
have followed. The Chowra dan had king 
ruled at Deobunder on the coast, not far from 
Somnath, but they seem to have been driven 
thence by Arab fleets, on to the boniers of ithe 
Kunn. The Solunkee or Chalookia clan, the 
greatest of the rajpnts, subsequenty endea. 
voured to obtain possession but Anally were 
expelled by the Chowra race in A. D. 746 and 
Yun Raj of the Chowra was esitablished. . He 
built Anbilwara. In A. 942 Ube Chowra 
were superseded by Moolraj of the Soliwiki who 
in A. I). 997 abdicated in favour of his son. 
Between A. D. 1001 and A. D. 1024 Mnhom^ 
ed of Ghazni had made matiy invasions of India, 
In 1024,he silently crossed the desert fromMool^ 
tan, captured Ajmir, skirted Mount Aboo and 
surprised Auhil wara, and after severe lighting he 
took Somnsth, the idols of which in the temple^ 
of Someshwiir he destroyed and plumiercd^ and^ 
he retreated by way of Moolian,; followed aM 
severely harassed by Bheem Deo. Bbeem De^ 
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fll^eated in A. D« 1072^ in favomt* of hit aon^ 
liat from the invasion by Mabmood in the 
early part of the llth centwy, np to the roid- 
dla of the 18th century, mahomedans of Af¬ 
ghan, Hindoo and Moghul descent made inces¬ 
sant efforts to occnpy Guzerat. 

Between 1174 and 1179, Shahab-ud-din ad¬ 
vanced on Guzerat but he was met on the fron¬ 
tier and driven back with loss into the deserts 
of Sindh. In 1194, Ajmir, Kanouj and Benares 
fell in rapid succession to Kutab*ud-din who 
invaded and plundered Guzerat. The Wa- 
ghela dynasty however ruled in the 12th and 
I8th Century, but in A. D. 1297, Alif Khan, 
brother of king Ala-ud-din, suddenly appeared 
with a large force, defeated Kurun of the Wa- 
ghela race, took Anhilwara, sacked Cambay, 
destroyed Sidhpoor and Soinnath. Kurun's 
queen, Cowla Devi, was taken to the emperors 
harem, and his daughter was subsequently cap¬ 
tured and given to the emperor’s son. From this 
time till the close of the L 4th century, the 
roahomedan efforts to subdue Guzerat were 
continuous, but the first who obtained a hold 
wasMazafar, A converted hindu. In 1411, Ahmed 
shah, grandson of Moozaffar shah, changed the 
seat of Government from Anhalwara to Kurana- 
wati on the left bank of the Saburmuttee and 
named the new capital Ahmedabad. It was 
built from the materials of Anhalwara, Cban- 
drawaii, also from the sandstones of Ahmed- 
nuggur and Dhrangadra and the marbles of the 
Ajmir district. Thus Anhalwara fell. It had 
b^n to the west of India what Venice was 
to Europe, an entrepot of the products of both 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

Ahmedabad has been the capita] of Guzerat 
since A* D. 1411. It ranks next to Bombay in 
size and importance among the towns of west¬ 
ern India. It is built on the left bank of the 
Saburmuttee river. It was visited by MandeU 
sloe in A. D. 1638, and he relates that ** there is 
scarce any nation of the world or any commodity 
in Asia, but may be seen in this city.” About 
the beginning of the 18th century, the Mah- 
rattaa occupied Guzerat,* and in A, D. 1755, 
the mahomedan power was finally extinguished. 
The Portuguese still hold Diu and Damaun, 
but the race that is now supreme is the British. 
In A* D. 1612, they established a factory in 
Guzerat« Surat and Broach fell into their hands* 
in A. D. 1780 their army took Ahmedabad, in 
1802 they took Kuree, and in 1818, they be¬ 
came the paramount power. Ahmedabad and 
most of the sea board of the Gulf of Cambay 
ii British territory ; a tract of abont equal ex¬ 
tent is held by the mahratta state of the Gaek- 
war of Baroda, but the great bulk of the pro¬ 
vince continues in the hands of its original pos¬ 
sessors, styled talookdars, subject to paying a 
trifliog tribute. The images of Siva and Paris- 


nath hhve bM rehfdited • eblntii# 

powerful, Krishna and the sun afe objects 6f 
worship, the mahdmedans are labodrCi^s; atti^ 
zans and musicians. The aboriginal race ate' 
police, and the jain and hindu merchants rule 
the market of Bombay ; under liberal patronage, 
education is fast spreading through the land 
and the educated Guzeratee promises to be a 
great means of inspiring spiritual life among 
the races in Inriia following brahminism.*^ 
(Architectwei of Ahmedahad^ London 1866.^ 

Broach, Bulsar, Ferira, Surat, Cambay, Gop- 
nath and Gundevee till recently were the great 
shipping places for the products of upper India 
for cotton, indigo, tobacco, opium, grain, cloth 
and horses. 

The Gaekwar family, sprung iri 1720, from 
Damraaji Gaekwar, Shamsher Bahadur, an offi¬ 
cer under Khandi Rao Holkar, and his descend¬ 
ants ruled till the treaty with the British Gov¬ 
ernment in 1803, 

The territories of the Gaekwar have an area 
of 4,399 square miles, with a population 6f 
1,710 404 and an annual revenue of £600,000. 
—Thomas Frinsep's AntiquitieSy p* 286 and 
287.) 

Kattyawar may be arranged into ten districts 
viz: five northern, Jhalawar, Muehu-Kanta, 
Hallar, Burda and Okhamandil; and five sou¬ 
thern, viz. Soreth, Babriawar, Sarweya, Gohel- 
war, and Kattyawar proper. 

The district of Geer, in Kattyawar, is full of 
almost inaccessible fastnessses, which for ages 
have given shelter to outlaws and robbers. In 
A. D. 770, Wullubhipur, the present Wulfeh, 
fell before an in-road from the north of a race 
whom Mount Stuart Elphinstone supposes to 
have been Persians under Nowsherwan the great,’ 
supposed by Colonel Tod,to have been Scythians, 
and by another authority, to have been Indo- 
Bactrians. In A. D. 1024, it was overrun by 
Mahfnood of Ghazni whose array consisted of 
the flower of Turkistan, and Somanath in D^o 
Pattan then fell before him. The mahomedahS 
from the north long held a feeble sway. TKef 
district of Diu is Fbrtuinuese, and though thd 
town has been repeatedly besieged hy ruteri of 
Guzerat and the Dekhan, it continues in tbmv 
power. The mahomedans who had only gainCu 
a partial authority over the rajputs of Katt^ii- 
war, were succeeded by the Peshwa and Ga<itk- 
war in 1755, who could only collect ihb fi- 
venue by means of troops, in Mulk i&f 
circuits. But, in 1808, Colonel Ateiaii^i^r 
Walker the Resident at the GalkwaPs couivt^ 
was able to arrange for payment to^ the Gaik^ 
war from the rajput chiefs, of a fixed 

sum assuzarainty. When the Pbsfiwa was ovelr- 
thrown in 1817, the British Stfeceeded thhV 
power In the chief contrtri : The tributariy 
are called talukdars, of Wfadiii'ibere m Sift 
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whom poiwm ei4iiBiv#gttri^ 
inr hu own dUtrictiy only ^be &rawia 
imd Mai Grussia bein^ allowed to litiKate with 
thmr ruling ohiefs* These are sprang either 
jfiom. cadets of the ruling tribe or from pro- 
pi^toi^ of lands which they had originally 
s^ed and now defend with all the pro* 
verbial tenacity of the rajput, who freely gives 
and takes lil^ for acres. The principal 
ialukdars are their Highnea&es the nawab 
of Junagarh,—the Jam of Navanaggar, and 
|be Rawal of Bhownaggar, the Kana of Pore* 
bunder, the Raj of Drangdra and the Thakur 
of Murvi. Junagarh, the most important, is 
held by a descendent of Sheer Khan, Babi, a 
soldier of fortune who seieed it in the general 
anarchy which preceded the subversion of the 
Moghuls. 

The Jam of Navanaggar is the head of the 
Kattyawar branch of the great class of Jharija 
rig puts which surged into the conntry from 
Sindh about the middle of the 15th century, 
and another stem of which is represented by the 
Eao of Cutch. 

The Bawal of Bhownuggur is at the head of 
the Gohil rajputs, a race driven iu from Mar- 
war by the Rathor in A. D. 1,200. He is des¬ 
cended from Mokheraju, a sea rover, who in 
the 14th century occupied Perim island at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay and whose shade 
is to the present day propitiated by the passing 
mariner* The people are deeply engaged in I 
commerce. 

The Rana of Porebuqder, styled Puncheria, 
represents the Jetwa, one of the four ancient 
i^ces still extant in the peninsula. In the 
days of Mahmud all the west and north of 
Kattyawar, belonged to the Jetwa rajputs, but 
the foray’s of the Jhala and Jbareja have con- 
iined them to their present district, the shaggy 
range of hills called Burda. 

The Jhala, who own the raj of Hulwud 
Drangdra, as their chief, are supposed to have 
sprung from an offshoot of Anhilwara, ou the 
extinction of which dynasty they obtained large 
territorial aggrandisement. 

In the Jhala war district, the property stolen, 
Of the thief, must be produced, and the paggi 
who trace the pag or foot-prints, are there the 
most famous. 

The Thakur of M[arvi is a Jharija and was 
the first in Colonel Walker’s time to abandon 
infanticide* He has possessions in Cutch. 

Sidi fortified port of Jaffera- 

bad or Muzufferabad is held by the descendant 
olilii African rover, the Sidi of Janjira. 

« Tbe Miana of Malliain Mucha-Kauta on the 
banka of the Muchu river, are the real masters of 
MltiUia*.' Tbuf have a Thakur, but own allegianee 
0^ 4o tbeir own Chowhattia or heads of tribes, 
am turbalenti take service tfh eoldieia in 


the neighbourhood^ and in eveif b#ttUdaty fightt 
a Miana or two ia killed. 

The climate is equable and temperata and 4be 
coast is balmy with the wet breath of ocean 
breezes blowing fresh from the aouthpole^'^ 
(Oal Rev. No, 220, Dec. 1860.) : t 

Somanath^ Puttun Somanath or Som^Uth 
Puttun, or Deo Puttun, is a town with a teinplU* 
of great sanctity in the south or GuZerat ; ilU 
gates were carried away by Mahmud of GhtiS^ 
Ill, in 1024, and brought back from Afghanis*^ 
tan in 1848 by the British troops. Somanath! 
or Someswara, is a name of the type of Siva. 
'Ibis idol is related to have been brought to 
India from the kaaba, on the advent of Maho¬ 
med. Brahminical records, however, refer it to 
the time of Krishna. The Somanatti idol, in 
fact, Was one of the twelve great linguras then 
set up iu Various parts of India, several of 
which were destroyed by the early mahomedsn 
conquerors. It seems established that the wor¬ 
ship of Siva, under this type prevailed through¬ 
out India at least as early as the 5th or fith 
century. The temple stood in the conntry of 
Soreth; a province of the peninsula of Guzerat, 
which is now more generally known under the 
name of Kattywar ; and which is celebrated in 
the Puranas for containing five inestimable 
blessings. First, the river Goomptee ; second, 
beautiful women; third, good horses ; fourth, 
Snmnautli ^ and fifth, Dwaraka. Among the 
many places in Soreth that are held sacred by 
the Hindoos, Somnath or Somnath Pattan, as 
it more generally termed, has always been one 
of the most remarkable. It stands one or two 
miles from the sea, at the junction of three 
rivers, the Hurna, Kupula, and Sersutty, at a 
distance of three miles to the east of the poit 
of Belawul. The idol itself, Somnath, is 
one of the twelve symbols of Mahadeo or Siva; 
which are said to have descended from heaven 
to the earth. The holy image was, according 
to mahomedan authors destroyed by Mahmud, 
and in late years Ahela Bhaee, the widow 
of a prinoe of the Mahratla family of Hol- 
kar, erected a new temple on the exact site 
of thot which was demolished. A symbol of 
Mnhadeo has l)eeii placed iu this temple, which 
is deemed peculiarly propitious to those* who 
desire offspring. Not hir from this, the biitdop 
pilgrim is shown a solitary peepul-tree on the 
bank of the Sersutty river, which he is assured 
stands on the exact spot where sbree Krishen 
received the mortal wound from an arrow that 
terminated his incarnation, " ^ 

Mahmud left Ghazni, on his expeditibh 
against it, in September A. D. 1024 ; his iiu- 
merous army was accompanied by crowds 
volunteers; the flower of the south of'ruirkislitt. 
Ajmir and Anhiiwam fell before him. AMh^ 
cing against Somnatb, for two days, hit 
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follower* wore bailett lieodlortg faaek by 
the valour of the rajpoott) fightirm;^ beartli 
and altan On the third day, Mahtnud led a 
furiouB chance in person, five thousand hindoos 
lay dead and the day was won. When he en¬ 
tered the slirkie of Som-lswara* he beheld a 
superb edifice of hewn stone, its lofty roof sup¬ 
ported by pillars curiously carved and set with 
precious stones, lu the adytunoi, to which no 
erternal light penetrated aud which was illu¬ 
minated only by a lamp suspended from the 
centre by a golden chain, appeared the symbol 
of Som-lswara, a stone cylinder which rose 
nine feetin height above the floor of the temple 
and penetrated six feet below it. Two frag¬ 
ments of this object of idolatrous worship were 
at the kings order, taken off, that one might be 
thrown at the threshold of the public mosque 
and the other at the court gate of bis own 
palace of Ghazni. Other fragments were reser¬ 
ved to grace the holy cities of Mecca and Medi¬ 
na. While Mahmud was thus employed a 
crowd of brahmans offered an enormous ran¬ 
som if the king would desist from further muti¬ 
lation:—Mahmud hesitated : but after a mo¬ 
ments pause, he exclaimed that be would be 
known by posterity not as the idol seller but as 
the destroyer. The work of destruction then 
continued and was rewarded by the discovery in 
the vaults below the adytum of untold treasures, 
thus fell Somanah. Its gates Were taken to 
the mosque of Ghazni from which they were 
removed when the British troops returned 
from the occupation of the country in 1842. 
On this occasion, Lord Ellenbrough issued the 
following notice in the form of a proclamation 
from the Governor General to all the princes 
and chiefs, and peoples of India. 

‘‘ My brothers and ray friends.—Our vic¬ 
torious army bears the gales of the temple of 
Somnauth in triumph from Afghanistan, and 
the despoiled tomb of sultan Mahmood looks 
upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 

*VThe insult of 800 years is at last avenged. 
The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long 
the memorial of your humiliation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory— 
the proof of your superiority in arms over the 
nations beyond the Indus. 

To you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of 
B^warra, of Malwa, and Guzerat, I shall 
nommit this glorious-trophy of successful war. 

^ “You will, yourselves, with all honour, 
transmit the gates of sandal wood through 
your respective territories, to the restored 
temple of Somnauth. 

“ The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed 
at what time our victorious army will first 
deliver the gates of the temple into their guar¬ 
dianship^ at the foot of the bridge of the 
Sutlej* 


“ My Brother* imd uty 
ever relied Urith confidence ujpoa ’ 
meat to the British Governmetat. 
how worthy it proves ittelf of yotir lOve, When', 
regarding your honour as its own, it ekblis 
the power of its arms to restore to yod iilie 
gates of the temple of Somnauth, So loh^ifae 
uiemorial of > our subjection to the Afgfbtini. 

“ For myself, identified with Vou in interest 
and in feeling, I regard with all yonr oWn 
enthusiasm the high achievements of that 
heroic army, reflectiug alike immortal BoWot 
upon my native and upon my adopted oountiy. 

“ To preserve and to improve the happy 
union of our two countries, necessary as.ii is 
to the welfare of both, is the constant object 
of my thoughts. Upon that union depends thU 
security of every ally, as well as of every sub¬ 
ject, of the British Government, from the 
miseries whereby, ill fonner times, India waa 
afflicted; through that alone has our army now 
waved its triumphant standards over the ftdns 
of Ghuznee, and planted them upon tbb Bula 
Hissar of Cabul. * 

“ May that good Providence, which has 
hitherto so manifestly protected me, still 
lend to me its favour, that I may so Use the 
power now intrusted to my hands, as tb ad¬ 
vance your prosperity and secure your hap¬ 
piness, by placing the union of our two coun¬ 
tries upon foundations which raav render it 
eternal.’^ ELLENBOROUGH.” 

But the gates never rcHched their destina¬ 
tion. Public opinion stopped them en-route. 

Of tlie fragraentb of the liiigum which were 
conveyed to Ghuzni and placed at the door of 
the great mosque, one portion brought bark 
by the British Army soldiers, after the Affghan 
war, in 1842 was offered to the temple by 
Lord Ellenborough but was not accepted. 

When Somnath temple, was plundered by 
Mahmood in A. D. 1034, Bheem deo, was rul¬ 
ing.—/4s. JL 1848. Vol, XI.p, 167, WUaon, 
Townsend*s Outram and Havelock*s. p* 49, 
Prinsepf p. 284, note to Malcolm*s History, ^ 
Persia^ Vol. L ch. ix. ,* 

Aftawa.—Amongst the tribes of Kattjawiw 
are the Miana of Mallia in Mutfhakanta oii the 
banks of the Muchu river, the real asasterenf 
Mallia. They have a thakur but own allegidUce 
only to their own chawhattia or beads ofrtriheli 
They are turbulent, take service as sbldievt la 
the neighbourhood and in every bouadaryjgkli 
a Miana or two is killed. i i i 

Wayher* —Okhamandal, a sterile jitnkly tlntb 
in the extreme west of the peniniula,^ UonUins 
about 13,000 inhabitants. TbeiU are ihd^ 
W''agher. Their only important are 
holy hindu site of Dwmka ou>l^e wiest 
and Beyl, a sntaU islaiid idle* 
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Mortb Mill dirioes bowiiiig of seitrody inferior 
hoIintM. OkliamaiMiel, a« olso Umre^li in Kat* 
tyawar proper and Korinar in south KaUyawar, 
are under the direct rule of the Gaekwar, and 
are the Alsatia of Kattyawar* Thrice,—in 1808, 
18^8, and October 1859, they repulsed British 
troops, and at length in 1860, were seemingly 
dispersed or surrendered. On a former ocoa- 
OMHi, the rapidity and severity of the vengeance, 
in the escalade of the atrong-hold of the Wag- 
her pirates of Dwaraka by ihe British force un¬ 
der the Hon. Colonel Lincoln Stanhope, induced 
Siogram the chief of the Bad hail of Beyt to 
aue for terms, and he agreed to surrender Beyt, 
and to live at Aramra on a stipend furnished by 
his suzerain, the Gaekwar. These Wagher of 
Dwaraka, who with the Bad hail of Aramra, 
were long the terror of these seas, are a spu¬ 
rious branch of the Jhareja family of Bhooj, 
one of whom called Abra, with the cognomen 
of moochwal or the wiskered, from a tremen¬ 
dous pair of these adjuncts to the face, came 
from Cutch in the time of Binna Sowah, in 
whose family he intermarried, and from whom 
he held in charge the tha’na, or garrison of 
the castle of Goomtee, or Dwaraka. His son 
had offspring by a woman of impure caste, 
and they assumed the name of Wagair, with 
ihe distinctive office of Man Ik, or gem. The 
last four chieftains of this race were Mabap- 
Manik, Sadool Manik, Sameah-Manik and 
Muloo-Manik, who with all bis kin and mot¬ 
ley company of Wagair, Badhail, Arab, &c, 
after a desperate defence, was slain in the 
storm, or attempted retreat. 

Throughout the sea-coast of Saurashtra, at 
Oogo and Mandavie, are seamen who call them¬ 
selves hindus, but who keep entirely distinct 
from all other classes. Some of them claim a 
descent from the mariners of the Arabian bores, 
but still as hindus. 

Portuguese .—^The district of Diu is Portu¬ 
guese. The town has been repeatedly besieged 
by rulers of Guzerat and the Dekhan, but it 
continues in the power of the Portuguese. 

Jetwa.-^The Bana of Purebunder, styled 
Funcheria, represents the Jetwa, one of the 
four ancient races still extant in the peninsula. 
In the days of Mahmud, all the west and north 
of Kattyawar belonged to the Jetwa rajputs but 
the foreys of the Jhala and Jhareja have confin¬ 
ed them to their present district, the shaggy 
xangft of hills called Burda. 

Jhareja are a rajput race in 
finaarat and Cutoh with a branch in Kattyg. 
ifaif; The tribes of Bajputana have a political 
nyaiaat -aimilar to the feudal practice of Europe. 
J0!a/.Iffie dm\H of a chief, the members of his fa- 
W^:WOttld ba entitled to a certain appanage of 
- end cveiy district 'so aot^uired 


would ebnstitute a distinct pfind{Mdt(y hnbjeet 
to a similar subdiiision at the daoea^ of each 
subsequent holder. Each minor trit^taiy thva 
possesses a body of kinsmen who are ooneotiva^ 
iy termed the Bhaiad or brotherhood. The 
Jharejha of Guzerat, were till lately addicted 
to female infanticide. In 1818, Capteiit 
McMurdo estimated the members of Jharejha * 
in Cutch at about 12,000 persons of whom 
only about 30 were women. The Jharejha 
killed their daughters to avoid paying for them 
heavy marriage portions. The Jharejha of 
Cutch are stated by Mrs. El wood to be a branch 
of the Sindh Summa stock, of Arabian extrac¬ 
tion, descended from a child of a mahomedan 
zaraindar by a daughter of a petty chief m 
Cutch, whose descendents settled in Powar and 
Patcham. They marry daughters of the Jhalla, 
Wagel, Sodha and Gohil rajputs. 

Kathi .—The Kathi of Kattyawar proper 
immigrated into their present site in the eighth 
century and are supposed to be of Scythian 
origin. Their religion is a hinduism, mixed 
with a sun worship. While the rajputs have a 
modified primogeniture, the Katti inherits by 
equal division. They are innately turbulent and, 
of all the tribes, have ever given the gr^test 
trouble. Several people or branches of the 
same people are kuown by this name. At 
present, the peninsula of Guzerat is divided into 
numerous chieftainships, and although the 
Kathi hold but a small portion, yet hy some 
conventional process, this Indo-Getic tribe has 
given its name to the entire peninsula, and Kat* 
tyawar has completely superseded Saurashtra. 
There was, however, an intermediate term used 
to designate it (before the irruption pf the 
Katti) a term familiar to the author of Alma* 
gestum, as well as to the hindu geogratiheri, 
and this was Lar-des, from the tribe of Lar^ 
whence the Larica or Larice of the Greeks. GoK 
Tod tells us that the Katti, the ancient foe of 
Alexander, are not only fairer than those roUnd 
them but blue eyes are met with amon^l 
them, indicative of their northern origin. 
(Tra/velSf p. 2o5.) Another writer tells us that 
the Jun and Kathi, are tall, comely and long 
haired races, who have vast herds of camhl 
and black cattle, from which the towns jUM 
furnished with ghee or clarified butter, and tho 
people themselves provided with libations ct 
milk. Amongst the various branches of this 
nomadic race, the most celebrated is the Gcn 
man-Cathi. Abulgazi describes a famous tribd 
in Kharezm, the ancient Chorasmia, oallail 
Comani, the remains of which were expelled by 
Cheagis Khan: and the royal anthor edda, 

** Urgens was not always the capital: and 
Abulfeda tells us Cath, also spelt Kaht^4n 
41 ® 45’ N. lat. was formerly the metrop(4m^! 
What affinity there was between thesCi thi. 
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l^ple of Cai^hayi it were vain tp; aak: it is 
Sufficient for our purppse to trace them from 
the Fire Bivers, and to observe that the name 
of their first settlement in Kattyawar, was 
Cat'h-kot» from which, as stated, they were 
dislodged by the first Jbareja colony from 
Sind. It is said of them, that they repeat 
couplets describing their migration from Mool* 
tan and temporary settlement in the tracts 
called Fawin, north of the Bunn and of Megum 
Bao their leader conducting the first Cat*hi 
colony across the gulf into Saurashtra eight 
hundred years ago; and so predominant was 
their power that it changed the ancient name 
of the peninsula to Kat*hi-war.— Tod*8 Travels^ 
p. 456-7. 

Jain *—Mount Aboo, in Jain estimation, is 
the holiest spot on earth, Dilwarra according to 
tradition has been famous from a remote an¬ 
tiquity. Hindoo temples are said to have exist¬ 
ed thereto which, since A. D. 1034, pilgrims as¬ 
sorted, but all traces of them have disappeared ; 
on their traditional site, however, at Dilwarra, 
Bimul Sah, a rich jain merchant, and others, 
erected the celebrated jain temples which are 
now there. 

LoJce, a mixed race near Mount Aboo. The 
name is probably a corruption of the bindi 
word Log, people. It is supposed that the 
Bhil race were the aborigines of Mount Aboo 
and the neighbouring hills, but at some remote 
time became mixed with marauding rajpoots 
from the plains and with the uorknien who 
were so long engaged in building the Dilwarra 
temples. This mixed race called themselves Loke 
and are now in possession of almost all the land 
under cultivation. 

Aghora are ascetics in the neighbourhood of 
Aboo said to have resided there from the most 
ancient times and formerly to have been canni¬ 
bals, hence their other name, Mard-khor. 

^ Vmnio^ a race of Guzerat seems identical 
with the banya or banyan ; they are of the 
jaiu religion. It is the Vani or Wani of the 
Mabratta and is doubtless from the Sanscrit 
Vani. 

Bkat: Charan* —Peculiar races are the 
Bard and Oharan of Rajputana and Guzerat. 
The Bhat or bards of India are of three sorts, 
the Magadha or historians; the Sata or genealo- 
gists, and the Bandi or court minstrels, whose 
daty, in older times, it was to salute the king 
tit chief, in the early morning, wishing him long 
life and prosperity. These are the bards and 
minstrels of central India. The bards from 
their sacred character were often employed as 
convoys of travellers and their property, in 
itndabs or caravans. Throughout rsjputanah 
they are regarded as a sacred order, and as the I 
hereditary guardians of history and pedigree. 


I They chant their own verscis, or legi^di firW 
the mythology of India. The OhAhiii like ihr 
I Bhat, are a sacred race. Formeriy it was usual * 
for travellers in Malwah and Guzerat, to hiro 
a Oharan to protect them and the sanctity of 
bis name was generally sufficient. If vobbcro 
appeared, he stepped forward waving his long 
white garments and denounced in verse, in¬ 
famy and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protection of the holy 
members of Siva. If this failed, be stabbed 
himself with a dagger in the arm declaring 
that his blood was on their heads ; and if all 
failed, he was bound in honor to stab bimseU tO' 
the heart.— Hindoos, p, 76. 

Babria .—The Babria tribe of cultivators of 
Kattiwar have seventy-two sub-divisions. The 
Babreawar district is named after them.-— 
Tf^ilson, 

Eebari .—The Rebari of Guzerat are a clast 
of Domade shepherds who real camels, sheeps, 
goats and subsist by the sale of the wool and' 
milk, not of the animals.— Wilson. ‘ 

Sabalia in Guzerat are a low caste, employed 
in tending cattle. 

Mewas, a koli tribe of free-booters in Gu-» 
zerat. . 

KoU.-^-Ot the western side of India a nu¬ 
merous race are the Koli: they are the labour-* 
ers and lower cultivators in Guzerat. 

The Olgana and Dher are outoastea of 
Guzerat. 

Ujain lies to the north of the Nerbuddah, 
and south of the river Mabi. 

Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, 
there are no tigers, and Captain Postans ob¬ 
serves that while Kattiwar abounds with tho 
tiger and lion species, Cutch, the neighbouring 
province, is free from this terrible infliction. 
The rao of Cutch, at one period, had several 
dens filled with wild beasts.— Poston's Western 
India. Vol. II. p. 158. Tod's Travels. Mal¬ 
colm's Persia ; Calcutta Review. Hindoos, p, 
75. Mrs. Elwood's Letters, f^ol. JI p. 113, 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. /. p, 59. Tod's Tra¬ 
vels, p. 456, 7, 220, 440-441. Townsend's 
Outram and Outram. 

Peninsula of India .—The greater pari of 
the Peninsula of ludia is occupied by 
races, many of them well educated, with 
literature and earnestly pursuing agricttjipiei 
with many gardening races, possessing Iribfu 
names. The farmers are styled kuiibi in Mah- 
ratta ♦ kapalu in Telugu ; waklgiruiu Oanarese, 
ryot or khet-karni in Hindi, and they are aB 
bold, self-reliant and vigorous; they have homed 
cattle and carts, some of them have horses, and 
the institutions of all are essentially democratic. 

Mr. Campbell tells us that ii> Biiidustaii(i^ 
Bengal the republio or village iystem has beis 
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gflitlj; dijibirM by the repeated con* 

quests of .Coreinn races and by the long period 
of^ o^ahomedan rule and the village ofdcers and 
sej^auta are there less complete. But, even there, 
the headman and the accountant are almost in* 
variably retained and some of the other officers 
and servants are also to be found and in most 
instances the offices are hereditary, are capable 
of being mortgaged or sold : are paid by re¬ 
cognised fees and perquisites, by allotments of 
grain at the time of harvest or sometimes by 
jportioDS of laud held rent free or at a low quit 
rent. 

»In the Canarese and Maratha countries the 
village authorities are all still to be found. They 
vary very much in number and in duties, but 
office holders are to be met who claim to be 
descendents of the persone who first settled 
and at dates long before the oldest of the 
European dynasties were established. Amongst 
them Potails will be found in the Mahratta 
country, who trace tlieir descent from persons 
yho settled, a thousand years ago and more, in 
the villages they now hold and the same is to 
be found amongst the Heddi and Gauda of the 
South and East, and it is this that has preserv¬ 
ed the Indian villages from the changes which 
would otherwise have occurred from the irrup¬ 
tions of the Aryan, Brahui, Jat, Hajput, Arab, 
Persian, Tartar, Moghul, Afghan, Portuguese, 
Prench and British. In the south the office 
bearers are known amongst the Mahratta as 
Balute or Alute ; among the Canarese as Aya- 
karru, Ayagarru or Ayaugaudlu. Of the offi¬ 
cers to be found the following may be enumer¬ 
ated : 

1. Head officer, styled Potail, Heddi, 
Gauda. 

2 . Assistant do. or Changala. 

3 . Accountant, or Kalkarni. 

4. District do. or Despandi. 

6 . Chaudari, or convener of trades, 

6 , Money-changer, assayer, gold and sil¬ 
versmith, or^ Potadar. 

7, Barber or Nhawi, or Nai. 

8 , Washerman, Parit, Dhobi. 

H. Temple servant, or Gurao, 

] 0. Carpenter or Sutar. 

Tl. Potter or kuiiibhar. 

12, Gate-keeper or watchman, usually a 
ptrtah or Mhar, Mhang, Kamusi or Bbil, called 
etkaar; veskar, tallari. 

^ u.i8. Waterman do. do. do. 

14. Astrologer or Josi. 

Id. Shoemaker or Mhang. 

' 16. Bhat or Bard 

,17^ or MulUi a mahomedan priest. 

; - 1& " .(^rn meter. 

20 Notary., , 


21 . Sweeper. • * 

22 . Tailor. > 

23. Physician. i 

24. Musician— Wilson's Glossary 4 

People of the Peninsula —Dravidian ii a 
term which Dr. Caldwell has recently applied 
to the vernacular tongues of the great ma* 
jority of the inhabitants of Southern India* 
With the exception of Orissa, and of those 
districts of Western India and the Dekhan 
where Gajarathi and the Marathi are spoken, 
the whole of the peninsular portion of India^ 
from the Yindhya mountains aud the river 
Nerbudda to Cape Comorio, appears to have 
been peopled, from the earliest period, by 
different branches of one and the same race, 
speaking different dialects of one and the same 
language, and scattered off-shoots from the 
same stem may be traced still further north 
and west, as far as the Rajmahal hills, and the 
mountain fastnesses of Beluchistan. The name 
for this class of languages is not yet definitely 
settled. Dr. Caldwell excluding the Hajmahal, 
the Uraon and the Brahui, designates as Dra*' 
vidian, nine idioms current in Southern India, 
viz., Tamul, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, 
Tulu, Toda, Kota, Gond or Goand, Kbond or 
Kund or Ku, and says it has been remarked 
that in the ten cultivated languages of the Dra- 
vidian tongue, Sanscrit words are not at all, or 
but very rarely employed. He tells us that, of 
all the Dravidian tongues, no two are so nearly 
related to each other as to be mutually intelli¬ 
gible to the people who speak them except in 
the simplest and most direct manner.—; 
{Dr, CaldwelVs Comparative Grammar,) 

Mr. Hodgson alludes to this, and remarks 
that the insulation of the several members of 
the Tamulian body has led to an extremity of 
lingual diverseness which, as contrasted with 
the similarity of their creed and customs, is 
the enigma of their race. In Hindi and Urdu^ 
though the structure is the same, vocables 
make a difference which is broad and clear, 
owing to the evidently foreign elements of the 
diversity. Not so, however, in the Tamulian 
tongues, in which there is very little of foreign 
element: all is homogeneousness in the vooa« 
bles, and from its sameness of kind is less open 
to distinct separability. 

The nations and races whom Mr. Hodgson 
designates Tamulian, are styled by Mr. Logan 
and Dr. Caldwell, Dravidian. They are found 
in different parts of India, from Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin, in varying numbers but are 
about a fifth part of the population of British 
India and Dr. Caldwell estimates the propor¬ 
tionate numbers of several of the ihcea ^ 
whom the Tamulian languages and disltelf 
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Tamul 

Telaga 

CanarOae 

Malaylam 

Tttla 


10,000,0001 

14 , 000,000 

5 , 900,0001 

2 , 600,000 

160,0001 


Buda 

iKota 

lOond 

Kn 

rotal.. 
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600*000 

82 , 150.000 


Aboiut 20,000,000 of these are British sub¬ 
jects, and the remainder are under the native 
states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin. 
In this enumeration, hosrever there have not 
bera iaeluded the idioms of the fragments of 
catioda the Ramusi, the Korawa, the Lombadi, 
the Vedar, the Male-Arasar &c., &c., and the 
various wandering predatory or forest tribes of 
whoni notices will be hereafter given. Their 
dialects afford another proof that the several 
peoples speaking them arrived at various periods, 
at their present sites. 

NprtrArim Haces. Fr(ig7Mntary,^kteotrdi^ 
Ihg to Mr. W. W. Hunter, India is partly 
peopled by races distinct from the Arian popu- 
mtibn. Some of these, he says, have preserved 
their ethnical identity in sequestered wilds, 
others have merged as helots or low castes into 
the lowland hiudus and these now fragmentary 
peqples form the debris of a widely spread 
primitive race. 

th his dictionary of the Non-Aryan languages 
of India and High Asia, he classes all langu- 
ikge$ as under 

1 . Inflecting types ,—Arabic ; Sanscrit. 

2. Compounding types ,—Bask ; Finnic ; 
Magyar ; Turkish ; Circassian ; Georgian; Mon- 
jiroliao ; Mantshu j Javanese; Ngoko Javanese, 
Krama ; Malay. 

8 . Isolating Chinese of Nankin ; 

Amoy, Pekin, Shanghai and Canton ; Japanese. 
Brahui. 

4. Chinese frontier and Thibet, — Oyami; 
Gyarung; Takpa; Manyak ; Thochu ; Sokpa ; 
Hqrpa; Tibetan. 

6 . Nepaly (West to East), —Serpa « Sun- 
wair; Gurung ; Murmi; Magar; Thaksya ; 
Fakhya; Newar; Limbu. 

6 . Kiranti Group, East Nepal, —Kiranti.; 
Sodong ; Rungchenbung ; Chhingtangya ; 
Naohbereng ; 1/Valing ; Yakha; Chourasya ; 
Kulungya; Thulungya ; Balungya ; Lohorong; 
liimbichhong ; Balali; Sang-pang ; Dumi: 
Khaling; Dungmali. 

Broken Tribes of Nepal.-^^Dexhi • Denwar ; 
Pnhri; Chepang ; Bhramu Vayu; Kuswar; 
Kuaunda; Tharu. 

Lepoha (Sikkim). 

Bhutani v. Lhopa. 

8 . Bodo;Dhimal;Kocch; 
Ctoo, Kachari. 

9. ^Ba^tem FronH&r of Bengal, —MuOh 
puyi; Mitban^ Naga j Tablung Naga ; Khari 
¥iifst I Angami Naga; Namsang Naga; Now- 


gong Naga; Tetrgsa Na^ ; Abor ; 
sagor Miri; D^ria Ohutia; Singhpo, 

10. Arakan and Bwrniah ,—BuriSan writ¬ 
ten and spoken ;Khyeng v, Shou;Kami i Rami; 
Mru V. Toung; Sak. 

11. Siam and Tenasserim, —Talain a. 
Mon; Sgau Karen ; Pwo-Karen ; Toungh-tbu • 
Shan ; Annamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom; Khamti | 
Laos. 

12. Central /wdtfl.—Ho (Kol) ; Kol (Singh- 
bum) ; Sautali ; Bliumij ; XJraon ; Monda- 
la ; Rajmahali; Gondi ; Qayeti ; Rutluk; 
Naikude ; Kolami; Madi; Madia ; Kuri; Kei* 
kadi ; Kbond ; Savara ; Gadaba ; Yerukala; 
Chentsu. 

13. Southern India ,—^Tamil ancient and 
modem; Malayalma do. do.; Telugu ; Karnataka, 
ancient and modern, Tuluva ; Kurgi ; Toduva 
Toda; Kota; Badaga ; Kurumba; Irula ; Ma¬ 
labar, Sinhalese. 

Writing further on the Non-Arian languages 
of India and High Asia, Mr. W. W. Hunter says 
(p. 22.) that his book contains primeval roots 
common to both Arian and non-Arian speech, 
in a far more definite manner than the similar 
indications by which scliolars have sought to 
reduce the Semitic and Indo Germanic families 
to a cognate source. 

Many of the non-Arian peoples of India, 
he tells us, take their tribal designations from 
the word for “ Man’* in their respective dialects, 
and the very general term ml (man), with 
some prefixed or suffixed syllable, supplies the 
bases of the race name to not less than forty 
ascertained tribes, thus Du-mi, Kami, Kami; 
Angami Naga, Mitban Naga. And if we recog¬ 
nise the non-Ariiai phonetic displacements 
of m and I and of itiid r, the list can be grea^ 
ly increased; thuL in the Sak,/w ; Toung,. 
mru ; Murmi, mi ;f^'bak8ya, mli; and the root 
li affords the generic term homo man, to a 
whole series of tribal names. Thus Balali; 
Mali, the people of Rajmabal; Dbima-li; San- 
tali ; Bangali, meaning the people of Balfi 
Banga, and so forth; lA is thus often added to 
specific names for man, to form names for abo¬ 
riginal tribes. In Santali, li furnishes the noiacn- 
clature connected with the propagation of our 
species such as lai, laih, &c., and bppeara^ili fi 
dib, a child; le*daka or lad^ko, childrm 
lif, a generation of men (ho4i) and the 
unexplained terms, Chela Cke-li, (sskhM 
li) for son and daughter, used by atl the s^ 
aboriginal castes of Lower Bengal. 

The root ko, with the generic affix Zt, ia> met 
with in all periods of history and in all India. 
The Mahabarata and Yishnu Pitimim, speak of 
Ko-li tribes in connection with Mikala, iWvida, 
Kirata and others, and the Aitdvaya BraUnaoa^ 
speaks of the Koli as Dasya. 
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Indie* or aborigines uMr> Hunter styles them, population. The whole nomendatWO of the 
is ibe foot Ao, shortening in some to hu and helot castes among the mixed hiodiis^t both in 
or interchanging into Ko, Ku and Ka. This ancient and modern times is derived^ he aajrs, 
root Ho furnishes the specific word* for Man from the aborigines: thus, he indicate# the 
amongst the Kol tribes of Central India and is Mali, gardeners and landless husbandmen^ who 
one ef the oldest and most widely spread roots take their name from the tribal term Male^ maa^ 
for Man. In the Sanscrit play, the Mrichha kali, The Dorn, Dam and Dumi ; the Kharwar, the. 
^<hko isMan, among the Kur, near EUichpore, Kheroar or ancient Santal, and the present 
it is ho ko. Amongst the Siamese it is Khon Kheria of Central India. The Chaura serfs of 
or which is the same form as it takes the Panjab, descendents of the Chaura military 

nmongst the Khond.— Mr^ W, W. Ifunier. outcasles of the Mahabarata. The Cooleeor 
Eama, now a deified warrior, was the leader of Ku)i all orer India, and the Hadi a helot race 
one invasion of the southern part of the of Bengal.— 

Peninsula of India and of Ceylon, and his in- Kirata or Keranti, are a warlike, aboriginal 
road seems to have been a great occasion of tribe spoken of by ancient Sanscrit writers, and 
bresddng up and scattering the races in the classed by Manu and by the Mahabharata as 
east of the peninsula. He advanced into the outenste military peoples, along with the Kha- 
forests of Dandacaranya, scattering the prior sa, China, Dravida and other recognised noii*» 
inhabitants, as he advanced, whom he described Aryan races, and occupy at this day the exact 
as rakshashaor demons, driving some of them position assigned to them by the Vishnu Pura*^ 
into the forests and mountain retreats where na, to wit the eastern border of Bharata^var- 
they still reside in a barbarous freedom, and sha. 

reducing others to the state of predial slavery, Savara Saka according to Manu was one oC 
in which, the Pariah, the Pallar, Cherumar and the outcaste military tribes, 
other humbled races are now dwelling in the China is a race alluded to by ancient Sanscrit 
plains. To such invasions is owing the circum- writers, as dwelling on the extreme East but 
stance that each province in India has its own further into India than at present, and Mr. 
peculiar helot races; and each range of moun- Hunter, (p. 28) considers that the aborigi- 
tains and each forest tract its own tribes of nal races of the Eastern peninsula, Burmah and 
wild savages either wholly independent or par- India north of the Vindhya range derived their 
tially subject to their more civilized neighbours speech from a source common to themselves and 
in the open country. There may be instanced the the Chinese. 

Pahari of the Rujmabal hills on the banks of the Dasya ,—The Ailareya Brahmana says most 
Ganges, and from their locality westwards of the Dasya, are sprung from Visvamitra, and 
through all the races in the Vindhya hills, the Sanscrit writers applied the term Dasya, to all 
Meena, the Mair, the Blieel, and the Koli, the aborigines from the Na^ of North Eastern 
southwards through the races in Bustar, and Bengal, throughout all India, to the indigenoua 
Gondwana, amongst the Sdnthah the Good,- castes of Ceylon, to wit, the Xoli-Sarpa, Ser» 
the Kond; Chenchwar; Souriah, the Yauadi, the pent Kol or snake races. 

Irular ; the Kurumbar the Beder, the Kallar, to Tamul ,—In the peninsula of India, wham 

theMalayali ormountaineers in the 8outh,Rn infi- the Tamul is spoken, in the extreme south-east, 
pite succession of races and tribes, with customs, by about ten millions of men, the people ara» 
«hd speaking languages, differing greatly from generally speaking, a dark colored and short 
the inhabitants in the plains,—besides whom statured race, energetic, fiery, and quarrelsome, 
are numerous migratory races, without country, but not vindictive. Most of them have em* 
town, or house, as the Korava, Wadawar, braced brahnainism, but the outeastes and frag* 
Yerkalwar and Pardf. mentary tribes have a spirit and a devil wor* 

The ancient Sanscrit writers give names of ship and the worship of the local deities called 
relent races with whom the Arians came in Ammnn. 

contact in their advance to the Ganges, some Telugu ,—On the eastern borders of the 

elf which oantioi now be traced. But, amongst peninsula, where the Teiugu is spoken by about 
ethers, according to Mr. Hunter, the CAancfala, 14 milHons of people, the people are a taller and 
of the sanw stock and formed their name fairer race than the Tamul, many of the more 
it(M the same root as the aboriginal races of northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Aorthetn India at the present day. The Ariau hindus of the north. They are nom 
l^^dida, aa their personal appearance, habits brahminieal than the Tamulian, raeea, and are 
dooupatiotis are deteribed by ancient as energetic as the latter though lees rastlosiV 
Irrilers, Were evidently a prior race, who before Cawire%t ,— The people who speak Caotteao 
Hi^adyance of the Aryans had b^n reduced; are about five miHions in nuiidier, chiicijp ^ 
by dihek non-Aryans into a keldt race and have the centre of thepeniasttia ;^tliey oion 
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illjjlte rape with wlu)^ aa ^ 

Kansans io Qeyloo^ a commumty spnaathiog 
^in to polyandry is very prevalent. In this 
they somewhat resemble the Koorg race and 
the Nair of Travancore. 

* The Malayalim language, is spoken in the 
aobth^west of the peninsula by about 2| millions, 
and the oil the sea^^board somewhat to 
4he north, by about 100,000 or 160,000. 

jro(%a.—The people of Coorg and Mysore 
apeak a Cauarese dialect; and on the Neilgherry 
hill are th# Kota about a thousand in number, 
the Toda about 300 in number, the Budaga 
another small tribe and the Kurumbar and 
If alar. 

In the interior of the peninsula are Qond 
or Ooand tribes, and the Khond, Kund or Ku, 
also Bravidian, who are estimated at half a 
million of souls, and the Bhil of Kharideah and 
Of the Nerbudda of whose numbers we have not 
seen an estimate. In addition to these larger 
nations, there are smaller tribes intermixed, 
some of them living in forests or migratory. 

Mr. Elliot remarks that all the southern 
dialects become considerably intermixed as 
they approach each other’s limits. Thus the 
three words for egg used indiiferently by the 
people speaking Canarese, (matte, tetti, gadda) 
ate evidently obtained, the first Tamulian 
matta; the last, from the Telugu, gadda. 
This intermixture, which is of ordinary occur- 
venoe in all cognate tongues, is here promoted 
Specially by extensive colonization of different 
races,as of the Telugu race into Southern India 
under the Bijanagar dynasty, where they still 
exist as distinct communities—and of the 
feUiowers of Kamanuja Achary into Mysore, 
where they still are to be seen as a separate 
ekias speaking Tamul in their families, and 
Carnataca in public. The Keddi also, an 
enterprising race of agriculturists, have mi¬ 
grated from their original seats near Baja* 
mundry, over the whole of Southern India, and 
even into the Maharata country, where they 
are considered the most thriving ryots, and are 
met with as far north as Poona.” The Lom- 
badi, speak a dialect of the Hindustani. The 
Bamusi and the majority of the Korawa speak 
a patois of the Telugu, The tribes inhabiting 
the hills and forests speak corrupted dialects of 
thaTanguages of the contiguous plains. The 
* Hill Kings’ called in Malayalum Male-Arasar, 
;tbe .hill tribes inhabiting the Southern Ghauts, 
speak corrupt Malayalum in the northern part 
fit the range,-where the Malayalum is the 
prevailing language, and corrupt Tamul in the 
fQuthern,. in the vicinity of Tamul speaking 
.(Sec.Kllie* Dissertation and Wilsons’ 


was the language of three 
ties of whom we have record: The, 
ofTanjoreand Combaconum, who were setU^. 
on or near the Oaveri and Coleroon rivers^ and 
who, as some suppose, gave their names to tha. 
Coromandel or Cholamandel Coast.; the PaJ9L* 
dya, whose capital is now occupied by the 
habitants of Madura; and the Chera, wba 
ruled at Kerala on the Malabar coast. r, 

Paudiya, probably a word of Sanscrit origin^ 
is the Patidion, the Oi Pandiones, of thw 
Greeks, and was the titular name of the dy¬ 
nasty of Madura : the race were styled Pandy V 
Pandiyas, the king, the Pandyan or Pandiya 
Deva. Two embassies were sent by the Pan-^ 
dyan king to Augustus, the first of which he 
received at Tarragona, the second is mentioned 
by Strabo. The friendship of the Romans wat 
sought by only one other hindu priooe, O 
Kerobothros, the king of Chera or Kerala, wb<> 
was also a Dravidian. Mr. Taylor is of opinion 
that Tamul was cultivated in its purity in the 
ancient Pandiya kingdom. 

The Tamul language is spoken throughout 
the vast plain of the Carnatic or country below 
the ghauts, termed the Carnatic Paen Ghat by 
the mahpmedan sovereigns and by the British 
who have succeeded them, The Tamul speaking 
country extends from Cape Comorin to Pulicat 
30 miles north of Madras, and inland from the 
Bay of Bengal, to the Eastern Ghauts, The 
Tamul skirts Mysore on all its eastern frontierf. 
is also spoken over the Bara Mahal, Salem, and 
Combaconum, meeting with the Malayalam at 
the great gap of Palzhnt, It is spoken also im 
the southern part of the Travancore country, on 
the western side of the Ghauts, from Cape 
Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trevandrum ;. 
also in the northern and north-western parts of 
Ceylon, where Tamulians formed settlements' 
prior to the Christian era, and from whence' 
.they have gradually thrust out the Singhalese. 

The Tamul was, until recently, called by 
ropeans the Malabar language, and this term is 
even still used amongst the illiterate, but even 
the educated classes write it erroneously, as Ta¬ 
mil. It was the earliest developed of all the prs* 
vidian idioms, is the most copious and epntajpg 
the largest portion of indubitably ancieni.forjDiS*^ 
It includes two dialects, the classical col¬ 
loquial, the ancient and the modern, 
pectively the Shen Tamil and the Kodub-Tsimjlt. 
which 80 widely differ that they msy.almoii 
regarded as different languages. The fjt 
present speaking Tamul, are the least fl^^upiuj^ 
or superstitious, and the most ent^*prU|pg 
persevering rape of hindus, and swsrnpi 
money is to be made, or wl^lfcyer,a esoire. ^ 
t^ietic or a .more aristocratb 
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tb The miijotity of thb 

reti^bokta (btttid in Pegu, Pendng, Singepom 
ani Other places in the east, where they are 
known as Klings^ are Tamulians. All throuah- 
ont CeyloUj the coolies in the coffee plan- 
ialtene are Tamulians ; the majority of the 
tDOttey-making classes, even in Colombo, are 
TamuUSns, and ere long: the Tamulians will 
have excluded the Singhalese from almost every 
office of profit and trust in their own island. 
The majority ofthe domestic servants, and of the 
eamp followers; in the Marlras Presidency and 
the half of its army, are Tamulians, and the 
coolies who emigrate so largely to the Mauritius 
and the West India Islands, are mostly of the 
Tsmul people. Including the Tamul people 
who are residing in the military cantonments 
4 ^nd distant colonies, and those in South Tra- 
vaneore, Northern Ceylon, and excluding all 
ibahoinedaD, Tiling, and brahmin residents of 
the Tamul -country, who amount to at least ten 
per cent, of the whole population, the people 
who speak the Tamul language are estimated by 
Dr, Caldwell at about ten millions. 

FeZWa.—Amongst the Tamul races who have 
adopted brtfhminism, the Vellala, alike in num¬ 
bers and in social rank, take thechief place. They 
are very largely agricultural, and take the hono¬ 
rific appellation of Mudali or first man, which 
seems to be from the same root as the word 
Manda), the village headman of Bengalthe 
designation Vellala means charitable, but they 
claim to be Vaisya, of the Bu-vansa or agricul¬ 
tural section. They believe that they came from 
the north. ' They are shorter and darker than 
jbrahmins, darker even than the Tiling people, 
but they have in general well formed counte¬ 
nances and graceful forms, though amongst 
them also occur the decidedly African lip and 
nose and forehead of which Mr. Logan makes 
mention. 

PifZay.—The Tamul race styled Pillai, call 
themselves Yadava or Idaan, also Go-vansa, or 
shepherd race. They are darker and more 
slender and are less engaged in cultivation. 
These also are of the brahmioist religion, they 
sre iatelligent men. 

The Naeh is another Tamul race who have 
adopted brahminism, they have few lands and 
sre largely employed as farm servants. 

The Nata-Kothiar race from 
the south of the peninsula all speak Tamul and 
follbW brahminism, are large spice merchants, 
and all of them have the marked African pro- 
MRug lips and nose sharply cut at the forehead. 

races ,—Amongst these are scaf- 
taisd other tribes and fragments of nations, of I 
whom a mere mention must here suffice. Profes- 
iHuxley, writing on Indian ethnology, says 
'^^ iniiabltants of Hindostan are broadly disUn* 
into two groups : first, Ihe^ people of 
lil^Dbkfaan ; secondly^ the people who inhabit 


the rivet plains end northeni 
thence overflowed the strips of wWolt Htr 
between the ghats and the sea, aod penetrated 
more or less deeply into the Dekhan itself* r Me ^ 
is of opinion that proper population of the Dek^r 
ban has no analogue in north-eastern or norths; 
western Asia. They are long-beaded, dsihr/ 
skinned and dark-eyed men, with black wavy:; 
hair, devoid of any inclination to woolline^s; > 
not unfrequently they exhibit promiuent brow 
ridges. Any one who has ever seen an 4ustra* . 
liau native will be struck with the resemblance^ 
between the two. They speak languages known , 
as Dravidian, and where they have been left in . 
their primitive condition are thorough savages. 
The rest of the population of Hindostan is, hS:, 
says, allied in physical character and language', 
either to the adjacent peoples in the north-west 
and the north-east, or exhibits evidence of being., 
the result of the intermixing of such peoples with, 
the Dravidians. Thus, on the north and east,; 
the semi-civilized people assume more or ks^v 
completely the physiognomy and the linguistic, 
peculiarities of the Mongoloid tribes of Tibet 
and Ultra-Gangetio Asia. The population of 
ail the rest of Hindostan, on the other hand, 
exhibits, in physique and in language, obvious > 
signs of the influence of the pale-faced Aryan, • 
who lie to the north-west, and stretch from tbs 
waters of the Indus to those of the North Sea, 
everywhere speaking a language allied to the 
Sanscrit, which forms the basis of all the dia¬ 
lects of civilized India. In Europe two dis- . 
tinct types of these pale-faced people are to be 
observed ; the one having black eyes and hair, 
and sallow skins ; the other with yellow hair, 
blue eyes and white ruddy skins. Both these, 
types are traceable to the frontiers of Hindo¬ 
stan, the dark among the Siah’posh, who live 
in the inaccessible valleys of the Hindoo Kush. 
Professor Huxley says there can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that the population which the Aryans 
found in India were Dravidian, though whether 
it was already mixed with a Mongoloid element 
from the north-east or not does not appear. ; ^ 


Mr. Campbell arranges the Turanian abo-f 
rigines into two sections, as under: ) 


Dravidian or Southern* 

Tamil .Kur u mbar. 

Canara...Burghar. 

Do.Kota, 

Good. 

Khond. 

OraoQ. 

Rajmahali. 

Malealam,.,'Si$le Arisar. 
7e/M^ti...Ramuai. 


Northern or Kolarian, ' 
Liirkar>kol. 'j Languages,^ 
Ho. I acoordiofftOi 

Bhumi. > Max MaUer^ 
Mundah. ; unconnected^ 
Sontal. I with any 
) others. 


Dravidian aborigines deal in demonology^ 
fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even hikf 
man sacrifices; they are, however, superior to 
the Arian hindus in freedom from diaqoaU^I 
prej udices, but in^srior* to them in; kkov^ledip 
and all iUtrainof appliances* A ii, .! 
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These prior tribes are most iraiiieroQs, are, 
indeed the man of the inhabitants^ in the hilly 
country from the western and southern borders 
of Bengal, Behar and Benares to the frontiers 
of the Hyderabad and Madras territories, and 
from the Eastern ghats inland to the civilized 
portions of the Hagpore territory, but even, in 
this tract, are evident monuments of old hindu 
civilization and of the saiva persuasion. 

The aborigines of India, both in physique 
and in the structure of their language, present a 
type analagous to the Negrito of the South 
seas, Papuans, Tasmanians and others, as well 
as to the nearer Negrito of Malacca and the 
Andamans.-^fJoarna^ of the Asiatic Society 
Cff Bengal, VoL 35, Part ii. 1866. Mr. Camp- 
hellf p. 21. Lt. CoL E. Dalton,) 

Kollar or Colleri are a tribe in the Tonda- 
man country, in the Yasanga district, in the 
eighteen palliams or districts, and throughout 
the Madura district. Until late years they were 
to predatory that in the south of the Peninsula 
of India, Colleri became the designation of a thief 
and their name is derived from Kallara,” 
thieves, plunderers. In ancient times they seem 
to have inhabited the woods fromTrichinopoly to 
Cape Comorin. Orme writing of them, describes 
them in the middle of the 18th century as ex¬ 
pert thieves and plunderers, and the Jesuit, 
Father Martin, says they were very cruel. Pen- 
nant writing of them in the 18th century says 
the adjacent countries are covered with thick 
forests and little cultivated by reason of the 
savage inhabitants, the Polygars and Colleri, 
who may be truly styled ‘‘ sylveslres homines.** 
The Colleri, he adds, were predatory and their 
government, as also that of the polygars, feu¬ 
dal. They are thirty or forty thousand in 
number. Their country is hilly ; they generally 
sided with the mahomedans and the British in 
the wars against the French in the times of Clive 
aOd Dupleix, They have a first and second 
marriage, like the Maravar of Ramnad. The 
titular sirname of all Kollar is Ambalakaren. 
Calicoil was the stronghold of the lord para- 
iBoant, the rajah of Tondaimandalam, the 
country of the Tondiman, which was an an¬ 
cient division of the Peninsula of India, of the 
part now occupied by the A root and Chingleput 
ooilectorates. The country of the Tondiman, 
H. B. the rajah of Poodoocotta, a petty chief 
is now only a small tract near Trichinopoly,— 

(Pennant*s Hindustan^ VoL ii, p, 11. Orme*a 
Hindustan.) 

Vellaler, A fragmentary tribe bearing this 
name are said to wander about in the jungles 
of the Poodoooottah estate. They are scantily 
clothed andsubsiston Uie produce of the jungles. 

The Maaravar are a race in the extreme south 
of India, in the Ramnad and Siva Ganga dis- 
imUf differ from other races* Thnr language 
and customs differ# They worship loeal Cities 


to whom they offer liquor, fiesh and fruits, and 
practice divination. The men do not wear tur- 
bands. They possess lands. They are a ro¬ 
bust, hardy, dark-skinned stalwart race, ath* 
leiio, with well developedjmuscles, aoiive, of 
moderate height, the cranium rounded, nar¬ 
row in front, forehead low ; eyes large and 
full. They occupy parts of the Madura and 
Tinnevelly districts, are employed as village 
watchmen and are honest to their employers, 
but have been largely given to thieving and 
gang robberrv. They use as food the fiesh of 
ail animals except that ol the cow. They wear 
their hair long and arranged like the women of 
the Dekhan. In their marriages, diaparity of 
ages is not considered, nor is the presence or 
assent of the bridegroom necessary,—a blade of 
wood in his absence serving as proxy. They 
worship evil spirits, to whom they sacrifice,, 
and, on the occurrence of a small pox or cholera 
epidemic, the whole village is excited and devil 
dances are common. The Maravar women of 
Ramnad and Sivaganga, wear cloths of 25 or 30 
cubits in length, folded in plats which they fas*^ 
ten behind. This is unlike other hindu women, 
whose cloths do not exceed twenty cubits and 
are fastened on the right side in front. They 
intermarry, some of the suh-divisions not 
marrying into the father’s family,—but hiodua 
ill general intermarry with the mothers rela¬ 
tions. In Ramnad and Tinnevelly, the titular 
surname of all Maravar is Dever.— (,Pro, Mad. 
Govt. 1867, 4.) 

The Rainayana describes the forest (or wil- 
derness) of Dandaca as covering the whole ex¬ 
tremity of the soutliern peninsula, and the rude, 
inhabitantsare designated rakshasha (monsters) 
or VRiiara (monkeys) the former meaning races 
or tribes hostile to the Arians. But vanara is 
from vana a wilderness and nara a man, that 
is a wild or uncivilized roan, and to this sense 
as to the wild races in the extreme south, Mr. 
Taylor thinks may be reduced, the fable of 
Haniiman, the chief monkey and that of his army* 
He says that those who have seen the Cbllyri 
and Marava wil readily consider them to differ 
from all family likeness of the Arian Hindus, 
and as their visages often resemble baboons 
more than men, it would require even less tluiit 
the ardent poetical imagination of a Valmiki tQ 
induce the employment of an equivalent Word 
which would so aptly teem to convey the idem 
imparted by their appearance.— Bev* Mr* Taylor 
in Madras.—As, Soc, Joum. 

Shanar or Sanan, are a tribe in the mouth of 
India, about Tinnevelly and Travaneore, Who 
are toddy drawers. They are a dark ,skinned ' 
race, with low foreheads, sunken eyes and pro^ 
minent cheek bones, timid and snpersCitiouji# 
They occupy, in considerable numbers, the ditf 
triots of Madura and TinneveUy, bitt are loot so 
good looking m the Maraw^ joitberaa tQ,p^^ 



Tli^ aiii ottly ieooad to Ike 
rairkir io miiebei^, 9 m more tkan oie^belf of 
tkoie profoie chriotianity of the protettaei dr 
Eoftkh eht^rchaa. The other half fokk»w do- 
llftMiofogy, the oaual bloody aacrifioea and devil 
diecei* They are of the Tamulian branch of 
the kumaQ race and came from the north of 
Ceylon. In the sandy aea coast wastes of the 
•oath of the peninsula they have widely extended 
the cnltivaition of the palmyra tree, and claim 
at ategnorage over these tracts; but tliey are large** 
oOoupied in extracting the palm wine. A man 
will attend to about 50 palm trees. Hhanar 
women lately wished to cover tbeir bosoms^ and 
their attempt to do ao was interfered with by 
the nair race^ 

Faramr am a dark skinned, almost black race 
hi the extreme south of the Indian peninsula, 
living in villages along the sea coast and earning 
their bread as fishermen, with nets, lines and 
hooks. They own canoes, which they take to sea 
before daylight and return about noon. Their 
aiAcestors are said to have been converted by 
Xavier, and they still profess the Homish religion 
but they are drunkedeome and dissolute.—** 
Madras Government Proceedings, 

Mukw<tt are flshermtn in Malabar; those of 
north Malabar follow the rule of descent a 
matrice but those in ttie south, permit of descent 
of property fo sons. 

Shemhadawar are fishermen of Southern 
India. 


HILL RACES,—the Kardar race occupy 
the Animaliai hills in the collectorate of Goimba* 
tore. They are open, independent, straight¬ 
forward, men, simple and obeying their Mopeni 
or chiefs. They are altrong-built and active, 
with woolly hair and something of the African 
features and file their front teeth to a point. 
The women wear enornious circlet of pith in 
the lobes of their ears, which they distend down 
to their shoulders. A black monkey 13 the Kar- 
dars* greatest dainty,— Col, Hamilton, in 
UutU, 

A HMto race occupy the hills at Dandilli iu 
North Oan^ra. 


CherUft Karrir arc a migTstory race rocn- 
fibiidd b^ Buchanan as residing in the hilly tracts 
^eaif Coimbatore. They are described as with** 
dot houses or cultivation, but by snares or with 
the boir, catch birds and game which they dis- 
tjdie of loi rice ; the Whilc-ant is said to be used 
oy theni for food. They approach their game 
TOideiHthe ihelier of a cow or buffalo which they 
Kkvh ihatihdtefd to stpfk. Their langonge is'sl 
Ihleht of the Tatnuf with a few‘ CabaresdWords 
foyraflihd : iSrosh fleir fowus IcarU the use of 
ifbrds. A 'ij'athiUfau is uoable to under-* 
bfigdale’, A fe^^fCsidd ib little 
bf add hhvd wm- 
dfdiuafy <mm 


onfy tffesr lesm and dwell hi btm dr koK 
lows of treea et Under tko sheltir wf W knl 
made of branches^ of trees. Tkeyikieaibo iM 
Afiamulhif as thehr original ooaintry. 

Medayali, a rtuce hi the dhevmuy kiNl^ li 
southern India. ^ 

The Mdle Ara9a/r^ or Hill Kings, are aklall 
tribes of mountaineers on the hilk in AiO esc** 
treme south of the Peninsula. They inbabii Hik 
range of ghats between Tinnevelly and Ti^avOa- 
core, in small communities of five or six fomilieik 
and probably do not exceed fi 06 in all. Theif 
huts consist Of a few sticks covered with bafU 
and thatch* They live on Wild forest produotl^ 
but, since A. D. 1850, they have been OultitsS* 
ing potatoes for their oWn family use. Th^ 
have a few fowls and dogs. As a race they ara 
diminutive and pot-bellied, their ctania smhil, 
and pear-shaped, rising to a point about thd 
junction of the occipital bone and the sagittal 
suture; a low retreating forehead; tangled 
black hair, fiat nose, and small eyes* They atW 
averse to intercourse with strangers. They catch 
wild animals with pits and traps and use boW« 
and arrows. They are a miserable body, loW^ 
in the scale of civilisation. 

The Neilgherry mountains are in the souths 
ern part of peninsular India* Thp mountaiii 
tract called the eastern ghauts, commences II* 
2 U* N. south of the Cauvery, extending tp thp 
base of the peninsula. The western ghau|^ 
commence at Cape Comorin and exteoi) to tho 
Tapti or Surat river, whence ^hey diverge to 
the N. E. and7 are lost among t^e hills 
Boorhampore. I^be Neilgherrv bills are 
ed between 10® and 1^' N* Jy* sna 7^*" 
and 11° E. long, bounded on the north by tl^ 
table land of Davarajputnam, S. and E. by ^h|C 
open country of Coimbatur, S* W. by 
naar river, a brsneb of the Bbowani; W* by 
the chain of ghauts and N. W. by the diar 
trict of Wynaad. The base of these mountsina« 
including that of the Koondah bills, CQvei^ W 
circumference of 300 miles. Their greatest 
length is from E. to W. 46 miles, and medium 
breadth 15 miles: the surface is composed 0| 
ridges of different elevations. Tfte cPMuhry ia 
divided into^ three Naad, vis :iFenngi Naad,^ 
Malka Naad and Thodawar Nagd. The fast 
two{are mountainous, but the third is of sloping 
hills and gently undulating surface of table 
land. Dodabetta ip 8,700 ebeve the Ipval 
of the sea. The races occupying ^hpsp Nagd, 
are the Thodawar,—Buddaga, ^KqIIIhv^ Ko<^ 
riunbur and Erular. 

The T&da^ properly Tuda Or Tudavaim afO'W 
prinitive and peculiarly intmatingtribe; prifN 
tiling quasi druidical rites, and commonly bsKihN 
ed to be the •koiSgitial iohabitants ef these kfllf. 
They de not. et^p^sent, number more tkatl^iM 
900 ite 500^ toulo^^ U if iifipoded 
wMk oeiiM befkeiiieidedla fcvr^uiikdj kul 



.xmtL 


kftVd dininitbodi riP^NUft^eafbiAg^ 

polyaitdfky ftndy^t a former paxiod^T^bo prera- 
kitoe among tkeai of female infantioide. 

The Toda arepolyandrisU; one wife ox if there 
be more than one, all the wives^ in a family of 
brothers are common to all the brothers* 

< One of the most remarkable varieties of the 
South Indian type, is that of the Toda, of the 
Neilgherry bills, whose physical appearance 
Mr. Logan styles Indo-Semitic. The Semitic 
character is seen in the breadth and massiveness 
of the bead, the great orbits and eyes, the re¬ 
ceding forehead, and Jewish expression which 
is observable in some families. They are tall, 
handsome and athletic, with bold noses and ex- 

! >rc88ive eyes. They are strongly distinguished 
irom the more normal type, but he considers 
them as evidently referable to the archaic Semi- 
tico-Turanian era of S. India. 

Mr. Campbell, however, says (p. 24, 25) the 
Toda are Caucasians of a very high type, re- 
lemble Greeks. 

, The Todawar say that they are the abori. 
gines and the other classes regard them as the 
lords of the hills. They occupy the Todawar-naad 
and Mulka-naad. Their villages are in the 
depths and on the skirts of the forests. Their 
bouses are built in the form of a paralellogram, 
lO feet by 6, roof semicircular and door 1J to 
2 feet high, and 14 inches to 1| feet wide, and it 
is the only aperture. Their appearance is noble, 
some of them being upwards of 6 ft. high. They 
marry, but practice polyandria and the women 
dan choose a gallant. Infanticide was prevalent, 
but it is said that no girl has been destroyed 
cince ^819. In their habits of polyandria, they 
assimilate to the Coorg, Nair, and people 
of the Himalaya, and, in infanticide, with the 
Bajpoots. 

Their numbers in 1825, were men 145; 
women 100, boys, 45 and girls, 86=6 326 
Their colour is a deep copper hue, tall, well 
proportioned with features of the Caucasian 
typo and graceful carriage. 

Their men average in height 5 ft. 3| and 
average weight lb. 121:}. Nose long, large, and 
well formed, generally aquiline. 

' The women average in height 60-25 inches, 
Ml weight lbs. 110*80. They are tall and stal¬ 
wart, with a robustness of form, and are hand¬ 
some and comely in feature. 

The Toda have five sections (a) Peiki, 
(6) Pekkari, (c) Kuttan,((f) Kcnna,and(e) Todi 
which eat together but do not intermarry, 
Todawar or Torawar^ in Tamil, means herds* 
xpan. They claim and are recognized to be'the 
ftrit reeidents on the hills and the other tribes 
pay to them in kind, as tribute, one*sixth of 
ibc produce. 

^klThe Todawar are said to bare oaoe been 
ip lea?oa»-eiid aoibsve (oUowcd, the oonadp 
stiU. poraue. Motta^ asd^ltiMMli^are 
meaiiibg a Toda kamlcU Ibti Tink 


flicmtoarry a laalijrinn iOnd- 4bctr' eawliffd 
ataff. Toda women tattoo tbeir ainiia^ 4ega-aid 
ehesi with dots. i Tba men v wear a pkoe 
of stout ootton cloth about lbs. 5 in 
thrown arouud them as a toga or mai^ 
descending to the knee, and their feet ^ and 
head are always bare Ihe women hstvo^^a 
similar mantle, but falling to the abkles, with 
the loin cloth (MUndu, Tam) of Hindu women 
below it. The Toda, do not bathe, but anoini 
their bodies with ghee, which soon beoonaea 
rancid. They are dirty. The Toda women bare 
metal and shell ornaTiieiits, with brass atnleta 
weighing lbs. 6. Tlie Toda lead a quiet, peace¬ 
ful life. They are fond of feasting and danoingi 
on festive occasions ; all use tobacco, many use 
opium and in latter years the use of arrack 
has largely increased. The following are a few 
Tliodawar words. 


Polsh-ti... Temple. 
£shu....... Morning. 

Kuklj.Daughter. 

Mukh.Sop. 

Pur.River. 

Pest .......Cold. 

Mittuv.Nose. 

Hushk.. . Paddy. 
Pizhakaza.To-morrow, 

Ponzh.The sky. 

Modj.A cloud. 

Porbz.The sun. 

Tiggal.'Ihe moon. 

Oidor.A road. 

Pom. A fruit. 

£st.A bullock. 

iDlph.Bones. 

Drigattaz.. Afternoon. 

Turn.A feather. 

Ipi.Fly. 

Turuvi.Monkey. 

Ishk.People. 

Mort .Home. 

Cubbon..*,..Iron. 


Til urn.Pleasure. 

Ter.Deity. 

Ulik.Fire. 

Urkom.A sefvknt. 

IConnum....Facc. 

Phultan.Flea. 

Kust.Ass. 

£z Porn....Raspberry, 

Murss.Straw. 

Oom un-) Future 
j no or. 3 world. 

Ath.That. 

Adherz .Afterwards^ 

Ewas.Whether. 

Kursarim. Som^. 

Eitud.Large. 

Kiu.Small. 

Sah.And so. 

Athuud ...Therefor. 
Diiijan. ...Wife. 

Put.Fowl, 

Err.BiifTaloe. ‘ 

Aras.House, ^ 

Uschus..,,Mid-day. 


Their cemetery and place of funeral sacrifice 
is a pretty greeu spot, partially enclosed by a 
stone wall, and rendered very gloomy by a thl{^ 
wood on one side aud lofty hills on tfie othpr. 
It is their practice to sacrifice buffafoea 
demise of a Toda^ and a strongly wallop 
is set apart for the reception of theao'animal 
whose bones and horns are strewed 
ground. At the demise of a Toda cluef, 
funeral procession entered the green anq ipoyra 
towards the centre. The deceased was dress^ 
i a new garment and X0.eMila» 
all the ornaments which be )^d worn dqnp 
life« He was carried on, a bier fop^e ‘ 
branches and herbs, and fplViwed by 
of ipoqrnera, male and feipale,. wjbp 
lament wfiilst others 
gjr provisiwia Jisj Ifia, 
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ahottU «nd performed a wild 
deuce amotget the buffeioee. These eooa be¬ 
cause'excited to the highest pitch, and at asig- 
imii a bell was attached to the neck of each in- 
^Mi^tad animaL Two young men would throw 
thsmsekes on the animars neck, seize it by its 
^Cvns, and others would run to their assistance^ 
and eight or ten men would be seen hanging 
OH the neck of one animal, whilst others increas- 
ad,4U rage by blows of their clubs, and goad* 
ad it on with hideous yells and gestures. Three 
or four animals were thus attacked at one time 
igid the bell attached to the neck of each* But 
iHCaawhile, the general assemblage which lined 
(the walls were weeping, exulting or sending 
f^orth shrieks of horror whenever a man was 
irpundcdf a buffalo overpowered, or a lover or 
^ husband in imminent danger. On the next 
day, the victims were finally sacrificed. The 
men struck the animals behind the horns, with 
A wood-outter’a axe. But sometimes the blow 
was undecisive, and an infuriated animal escap¬ 
ed and drove madly amongst the multitude. 
After the sacrifice, several wild dances followed, 
during which the men feigned to cut and lace¬ 
rate themselves. On the third day, the deceas¬ 
ed waa burned on the funeral pile. 

The Kotar tribe ranks next to 
the Toda in priority of occupation of the 
hills. They have no caste, and as a body, 
ane ibe most industrious of the hill tribes, 
giving much of their time and attention to agri¬ 
culture and handicraft, &c. When not requir¬ 
ed at agricultural operations iltey employ them¬ 
selves as carpenters, smiths, basket-makers, &c., 
making and repairing their ploughs, bill-hooks, 
hoes, &o. They also employ themselves as 
curriers, and are highly esteemed in the plains 
for the excellent leather they make. They per¬ 
form ail the menial offices required by the Toda 
and Badaga, supplying them with barbers, 
washermen, &o. They acknowledge the Toda 
as lords of the soil, and accordingly pay the 
tribute demanded by them as Qoodoo,’* At 
the same time they exact from each hamlet of 
the Badaga within a certain distance of their 
own village, certain annual fees, which they re¬ 
ceive in kind for services rendered as handi¬ 
craftsmen, &c., in addition to that of ccreoio- 
nial or festive occasions for menial services 
;psrfonDed. As cultivators of the soil, they only 
produce as much as will satisfy their own re- 
qnirements, and any surplus they may obtain 
it bartered for iron and other produce of the 
jsttint. IniCpufirmation of their having follow¬ 
ed the Toda as settlers on these bills, they, 
bold the beat lands, and have the privilege ofj 
j|^tiiig the best whenever they wish to ex-1 
^ ire lydl made 
toleraUe toeight^ rather good (bitured 
CQpper;eotoiv^i ivdi 


•ome of them aredhe fahretl sldiuiedwinong the 
hill tribes. They have well forBMtd i heads, 
covered with long black hair, grows long and 
let loose, or tied np carelessly at the * back of 
the head. An average of 25 men gives the 
following measurements &c.^ 


Age 27*08 years. 

Height 62*61 inohes. 
Cirouroferenco of bead, 
20*96. 

Neck 11 95. 

Chest 80*68. 

Arms 8*70. 

Thighs 15*52. 


Length of arms 80. 
Hands 7. '- 

Breadth of bands 8*25. 
Length of feet 10. 
Breadth of feet 8*50 
inches. 

Weight (avoirdnpohO 
105-20 lbs. 


They have a slightly elongated face with sharp¬ 
ly defined features; the forehead narrow but 
prominent, and occasionally protuberant; ears 
ffat, and lying close to the skull. The growth Of 
hair from the verge of scalp to eyebrows, in¬ 
ches distant ,* eyes, dark brown, of moderate size 
and deep set, varying in color from Nos. 1 to 
5, in Paul Brocas’ tables, eyebrows, dark and 
bushy, with a tendency to approach, frequently 
united to each other ; nose, as a rule, smaller 
and more sharply defined than in the Toda ; 
ridged and slightly rounded, and pointed at 
the extremity, two inches in length ; nlse 6f 
nostrils expanded, noeasnring IJ inches in 
breadth ; mouth of moderate size and well 
formed ; teeth, well grown and regular lips, Of 
fair size and well compressed *, chin, well set 
and small. Altogether they may be pronounced 
tolerably good looking, and the general aspedt 
of the countenance indicating energy and deci¬ 
sion. The women are of moderate height, of fair 
build of body, and not nearly so good looking 
as the men. An average of 25 women gives 
the following results :— 


Length of arms 26*52. 
Length of hands 6*50, 
Breadth of hands 3. 
Length of legs 35. 
Length of feet 9.25. 
Breadth of feet 2.i6 
inches. 

W ei ght (a V oirdupoi s) 

96.24 lbs. 


Age 82-44 years. 

Circumference of bead 
2036. 

Height 57*98. 

Circumference of neck 
10*70. 

Chest 29*80. 

Arms 8*20. 

Thighs 14*63. 

Most of them have prominent foreheads, 
with more of a snub nose; and a some* 
what vacant expreision about their features. 
They are rather timid when approached, 
frequently running into their huts and shut¬ 
ting themselves up, They seem to enjoy robukt 
health, and have large families. Their iarms 
are tattooed, having nine streaks, with ftinr 
dots on each arm and four circular marks da 
each forearm. The women assist the men at 
their work in the fields, and make baskets 
and earthen pots, &c. There are some sev^n 
villages altogether: six of these are located oia 
the HilU, and the seventh is at Goodaloor, They 
form lafg6 oomiriuniti^; e^ieh village ieontainhtg 
from* iiO to #5 or taotd hnt^; of tolierobld 



lifttob giWf SomeitlMilAftof 
|Mt« in i^laitit; hoi In notae TiUagtt the 
feimogeaiest nl lhe dwellingt is fsrirom the 
flooMf ere wen rtised from 2 to 3 feet aboirs 
the a«il» wtUi widget or a abort verandah in front, 
and a pial or eeat oa either aide ol the door, 
under the tgvea^ on which, the people squat 
themaelves whien idle, ^he doolFS of their huts, 
iDeaauiWi46 X 36 inebea. Tbs station of Kota- 
fthi^rry takes its name rrom the Kotar villages 
lill^ vicinity. ITbe Ko^ar, as a body, are dirty* 
the dead cattle and carrion in the vicinity, 
of every kind, find ac(^eptance among them as 
fopd. TJ^ whole Kotar population of the seven 
wiliagea is supppsed to count a little above a 
th^usapd souls. Sonne rude image of wood or 
aitppe, a rook or tree in a secluded locality, 
Ipprm their ohgects of worship, and to these sacri« 
l^ial odenngsare made; but the recognized place 
^ Iworahip at each village cpnsists of a large 
aquare piece of gropnd, walled round with loose 
ptones, thr^ feet high, and containing in its 
dpptre two pent-shaped sheds of thatch open 
b^re and behind, and on thp posts that sup- 
poift ihem some rude circles and other figures 
are drawn. .J^o image of any sort ia visible 
here, and these buildings, which are a little 
igpartj, gfe aupposed to be dedicntf'd to Siva and 
bis wife. They have crude and indistinct ideas 
these deities They hold an annual feast in 
boppr of their gods, which comprises a coniinu- 
PWe course pf debauchery and licentiousness, ex- 
^dmg pver two or three days. On these 
ppoasionsy ihey clothe and ornament themselves 
ip best, and make as grand a show as they 
pap, and to w4ne8s which the other tribes are 
invited. Perhaps this is the only occasion, if 
at all, that they have recourse to water for the 
pprppses of ablation. Much indecent dancing 
taki^ plaoe on these occasions between the men 
and women, and frequently the spirit of their 
;deity is stippoaed to (tescend on some qf them, 
when their frantic deeds seem to form but a 
brapph pf demonology. Their marriage rite, is 
simple and has much in conformity with that of 
thp Pariah of the plains. As a rule, they marry 
pud \iyp wMh one wifr, pnd have a number of 
obildren. The Kotar possess a small breed of 
cpw%» hot have np buffaloes. It is believed that 
Todp v^Wl object to their having buffaloes on 
aoppupt of their uncleanly habits ; ooneequently 
^y mahe no effort to procure tbem* They 
peepr, pa a rule, n^ilk their eattle, but leave it all 
IptM pelves* The Kotar keep up an annual feast 
4fl memory of their dead, when a frw cattle are 
p|pip on a rude kind pf altar Doupirncted for 
the purpose, and op it p portion of the sBeph 
,of the antmpl is laid, with 0 little of each of 
the different kbidf of grain they onltivate, and 
oppaumtfd PS n bnmt o&iiog to their 
in el thisir rdeed loMivea end 


and wuddens danoe aronwd tfre dltsr togetlieft 
Whilst the yowager members aiw thtts^eugnged; 
the fiders Imsy themselves in preparing a grand 
repast for tbeir friends, whom they inv4tn Mm 
tl^ adjacent villages on the ocopsion of ebib 
animal festival* More cattle are now slain, 
the desh mixed with small portions of etee^ 
kind of grain grown in their fields ; a great 
lire is raised, and the scene becomes One Of 
confused riot and mirth, with blowing of the 
kollera horn, mingled with yells and shrieks'aOd 
beating of tom-toms, the confusion continuing 
from morning till night. ^' 

The Kotar language is a very oW aOd rude 
dialect of Canarese, having the seme Tamil 
roots, but differently pronounced, without the 
guttural or pectorai expression of the TodP. 
Tlicy are believed to be descended from so^e 
of the low caste tribes of the plains, Who, 1i 
former times sought refuge on theee Hills froib 
perseention* practised on them by the invaders Of 
j India ; they were the first atoong the otbPr 
tribes who followed the Toda. They Pie lidt 
held in much estimation by the other hill tribes 
and European colonists, in ooiiseqaence of their 
partiality to carrion, in which respect they re¬ 
semble the Fariah of the plains, who cat Oot 
only animals killed for food, but also such Ws 
die naturally. Oxen and buffaloes which pPiish 
from old age or disease belong to them of right, 
and they carry liome and greedily devour the 
tainted carrion which they find on the Iwghwaya 
and on the fields.—90, Abbe JDyJboie* 

In cases of sickness they make use of such 
roots and herbs as their old women commend. 
The sick are carefully attended to ; bufia 
some of the villages, as Kotagherry and Gk)od«- 
loor, they resort largely to Eufiopeans lbr medi¬ 
cal treatment, ^ 

The Kotar are industrious, and posscM an 
extensive knowledge of haiuiioraft. Enda' fis 
their work may be, there is scarody a tisefal 
implement connected with the roeebanioal arte, 
trade, agriculture, or husibandry, ifrat they aae 
not conversant with ; and had they only iieosivad 
the encouragement and patronage tbestowed fay 
Europeans on the nomade Toda they might 
have advanced in the several arts they prao- 
tise, and miglki have got rid of eomP of 
their filthy habits. i : . 

Like the Pariah of the plains, tbe Kotaa affe 
addicted .to drinkiogt and, in the abseiiPa wf 
liquor, reaont to opium^eating* Tlwre cab be 
no doubt, that, like the Toda, these people aipo 
belong to the great Uravtdian fcublly Who wire 
driven to these mountain iopsiby oopquestwpd 
perseouHon* 

Every Kotar village hits bdemging fid It 
a okole of Budaga {hamklf or villafrei; 
wbieh^they claim at periodpati aehsonintiidpiy- 
ment in htnd of/acrm ileft lot dots; and 4ir 
. ^'p> ntpmv fiininh tin 
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Jttlike &Mr ihtm (ike^hUat iopr IBotti mm md momm mcA in tirn Mds, hnt 
pl 3 «»g the<iiiiil 0 ml) ;Aheir iB^fkko^ F«*w» « large nunabef ;oC ‘»e* find 

huf^MMOidry.. These fiees/Are i^enerally enployiBcnt as labotii'ere and artisans. Th# 
in a cextoin <|usntity of whatefver grain tke other hill tribes on the hills lire in ifolsted 
Bndaga bss <»ltivated, for each plough of oommunities but the Budaga dwell in filla^ 
besides inoidental dues on raarnages, dKS« on a rising ground, in streets runnings is 
ll^iioKotar always sttend the funerals and obse^ parallel lines, in thatched houses built of stoiia 
qnies of the Toda, &c., receive from them the and inud, and divided into separate compart^ 
eareases of the buffaloes that are offered in ments with a double tier of lofts and with a 
ssorifioe, allowing from a half to a quarter pf a wide terrace in front as a drying, threshing and 
rupee for some; and others they receive in winnowing floor. The door way, 43 inehee 
return for the assistance they afford on these high and 2^ broad is their only opening, 
occasions or for services which may have been The cattle are penned in an adjoining cow 
performed for the family of the deceased. If or shed. One writer says they arrange 

ihsy cannot supply themselves with flesh by any themselves as Aravar, Lingaet, Oclykary and 
of these means, they kill some of their own Torayen. Dr. Shortt says they have eighteen 
herd, or purchase for that purpose from the gects or castes, of whom he names the Woo- 
other tribes. The Kohtar burn their dead, ^earu and Haruvaru as priestly castes, the 
oollect the bones on the following day, and bury Hattara, Anearu, Mari, Kasturi, Dumah, Go¬ 
tham in a hole, marking the spot where they ^aja and Manika as ryots and labourers • the 
have done so. This they do in order to the Vellaler, a race from the plains, the Kumbiraru 
performance of the obsequies. On the night of pot-maker ; Kongaru and Lingadhari who 
the first Monday after the first new moon in ^j.g Lingaet sect; the Adikari; ihe 

the month of March, all the friends of the Xanakaru or accountant; the Chittre, outcastea 
deceased assemble, and preceded by music, go from the Wondearu; Belli, descendants of silver- 
to the place of burning.—Ilarknesa* Neifgh^ smiths ; Koonde dwelling amongst the Kooiida 
mih, p. SL J)r. Bliort, in Proceedings of hills, and the Torea, the lowest of all the 13 
Madras GoveriiBBent. castes. The arrangements on betrothal are 

arc the most numerous'tribe on the made by the parents, but the marriage only 
Neilgherry bills, are also called Burgher and takes place when grown up, Polyandry does 
Badakar and Vadakar, but their Toda name is not prevail but divorce is easily obtained. The 
Marvcsjthe term for a labourer. They state that men dress like the people of the plains. The 
about 400 years ago, their ancestors canie from women look like mummies. They wrap a 
the Malusal hills, sixty miles South East of the cloth round their bodies from below their arms 
town of Mysore Their name is supposed to be to their hips, and fasten it with a cord below 
a modification, of the Canarese word, Vuddaca, their arms and around their hips, the arms and 
or North and they undoubtedly speak an an- shoulders and their legs below the knees are 
cient but organized dialect of the Canarese, but bare. A scarf goes round the head and is let 
whether famine or persecution drove them from fall behind. The women are of domestic habits, 
their own country is not known. They are of and kind and atifectionate mothers. They are 
Idif complexion and handsome* simple, modest and retiring. They seem now 

Is 1825, the men were 1,666, women 1,696, to be following three forms of the hindu re- 
boya 1,151, girls 632=5,147, inhabited vil- ligions, the saiva, the vira saiva and the vaish- 
1aget.B5, houses 1,651. nava. But the increased intercourse with the 

In 1847, the population of the Badaga was plains may have taught them this, as formerly 
<€,369, distributed over 227 villages. they claimed as their deity, Hettee*du, an old 

' in 1867, it was said to comprise 17,778 man, and Herear-du, who, they said, qonduct- 
nools, distributed over 4,071 houses. ed them to the mountains^ But they have 

They have the usual elongated head of the numerous deities, A chief deity is in Kunga- 
peiiinsular hindu races. The average of 26 sawmy peak, where men of the Irular tribe off- 
men, of 38*8 years of age, was 66*7 inches, ficiate as priests and offerings of ghi and fruits 
and their weight lbs. 110*76. are made ; another deity is on a drooguear the 

^The averages of 25 women, of 2‘7*'68 years, village of Hollikui where a Badaga priest of- 
lirara of height 58*51 inches, and weight lbs. ficiates, and there are other msle and felnplp 
They have the usual Asiatic features with gods. Many are comparatively wealthy. They 
m foiniirine caste. They are agricultural, and can neither read nor write—they, are timid and 
when ch^ arrived they acknowledged the pro- anperstitious, haunted with a dread of evil 
^fnrfotpfahip of hhe Toda as prior occupant races spirits, and are deceitful, ungrateful and fali^^ 
: tiqrwhte ^^ey promised a liind-tax of one- They are in perpetual fear of the Korumbar, to 
^lii^th ^theprodued and thi^ 8til)eonttnne whose sorcery and witebenift they attributed 

The tocidepto and adments which th^nisety^ 
tbeit 

n 





(AMiy have kUIed KorombaM and mm KUrii«ibfer;oi«. waadciiiif 

it: Nevertheless they get the Kan||iihav to shepherds, aowiidcs» it is doabtlm the^^ 
officiate as priests at all social oeveoiomal oo* Areoi,: which was thsO, as wow,^ iooli^ 
oasions. They both burn and bury their dead, the aneieiit Sora or Chcda kingdc^ A.R) 0 I, pco^ 
They are divided into two branches, or what perly Ara Kadu means the juagietNi iho ttadl* 
may be considered two grand families. One It is probable that the Knrumbar oCshe hillsart 
eslled Peiki^ or Teralli* who are competent the descendants of these iiomadea. Oaipliih 
to. hold all sacred offices, the other Kuta, Harkness did not find any temple, but their 110 ^ 
or Tarda who are competent only to hold minor ligion seems to be the same as that of the Miw* 
ones within their own particular families, and latr, except that they are not particular awlo 
who may be considered as the lay class. the mode of disposing of their deed, eitbcir 

The Budaga is less in stature than the To* bunting or burying, whichever may be ncil 
da, of a more slender form, and though straight convenient. Swarthy and unhealthy looking im 
apd well made, under-sized in limb. In com- countenance, small of stature, the head but tbiiic 
plcxlpn, both male and female are some shades ly covered with sickly-looking hair, the> only 
liigbter than the Toda ; but their features are covering it has,—little or no eyelash^ smaH 
qHitc of another caste. Both Toda and Budaga eyes, alw^ays blood-shot and apparently muok 
puncture the skin about the neck and arms, and inflamed, pot-bellied, and with water running 
males and females wear much the same kind of from their mouths, they have iii most respects 
ornamepts, such as rings for the ears and fin- more the semblance of savage than of civiltscd 
gers, necklaces, armlets, and girdle. The man. Their women and children have muek 
difference is still so great, however, asimmedi- the same squalid appearance, though on their 
ately to strike the eye, even of a stranger, necks and wrists they wear ornaments mhde uf 
The Budaga possesses much of the manner the different kinds of wild seeds and of berriecv 
and appearance of the hindu cultivator of Many of the men also wear ornaments in their 
Mysore, and his wife, who seldoni or never ears, of yellow straw, plaited with some degree 
stirs from borne, seems rather a domestic slave of ingenuity ; but, in their general appearance, 
than the mistress of a family. The fidelity they are much like the.. Erular, pictures of 
of their women appears of but little estimation wretchedness and misery. Thry gave his party 
among them. Although the Budaga, gener- an abundant supply of honey, plantains, and 
ally maybe considered much more cleanly, such fruits as, on the higher parts of the 
both in their houses and persons, than any of mountains, or in the vicinity of Ootaci^mund, 
the other hill tribes, they are still, in this res- are considered delicacies. They have no naair.- 
pect, far behind the natives of the plains.-r riage ceremony ; but occasionally, when two 
^arJeness' Ntilglittrry Hills, 117. Dr 9 , have been living together for some time, they 

SaiJae, Latham^ Shortt, will enter into an agreement, in the presence (>f 

Kurumhar ,—Above the Erular, at heights friends to remain uiyted for life ; and in a famv 
varying from one to two thousand feet, in the ly where a succession of such unions h^s taken 
clefts of the mountains and in little openings in place, they will, once in two or three geueya** 
the woods, with which at this elevation they are lions, perform a ceremony, and bold a festival 
girt, live a race, calling themselves Kurumbars. in celebration of them. This is done by potpi^ 
Thev occupy the highest range bordering on the ing pots of water over one another, the pairs 
Neifglierries and are probably the aborigines, seating themselves together for this purpoae ; 
I'bey are arranged into Erular and Mulcer, the ablution, probably the first voluntary onie 
(qu. Mali arisar.) Kurumbar is said to mean they have had in their lives, commencing .frith 
the wilful or self-willed. Their neighbours, the seniors. They then pqt on neiy, c|pt|iq|, 
when speaking of them, usually prefix to their aiifl end the day in feasting apd^ mqrripfsnt* 
name the term Mullu, a thorn. They are The Kurumbar, and all the olasses^ ^piOQupy^pjg 

computed to be about a thousand in number, the lower regions of the Neilgheriy ipou|i|t|inSa, 
of all ages. The Toda do not consider the are many stages behind the Budaga, in 

Erular as forming a part of the inhabitants of lization,^ but possessing all the cunning pa^lUll 

the bills, but they allow this desiguation to the to this unenlightened state. . j v 

Kurumbar, whom they call Curb, their term The Koorumbar of the Wynagd fqfpsii jiave 
for a cleft qr glen, and from them they receive two sections, the Jani and the Mulli) no4 4^ 
certain services. Qurchea, Panniar and Puiliar graces Bye along 

The Arkatou Basileon of the Greeks, was lyithtbem. The Jani Coorumbgr Uko entiiidy ip 
supposed, by one of the editors of Ptolemy, thq forest, tiiey ,are the only si^etPfjn,/fn^, 
to be Bijnugur, but as the Greeks re- out.tbem, it would be difficid^ 

||)reMnt it as the capitq.1 of the nomadic Sora and the wood,contractor and 
(^pac), and the local traditions ^mdipate that ph^ 

for seyeral/ceaAu^ies a^tev) the^^ph^Mm f^ Uia iputatiop^ sgl^Mya,: 

n 



tifMki 




rovtr bb oUPn tiimily, numeric«ily oontniaiofC 
mbou^ twenty or thirty beings. Tkose employ¬ 
ed ;by the c^ee planters are a little civilized, 
\ifipreoiaiing the comforts of life in a slight 
^degree higher than their more savage brethren. 
iTtey erect rude huts for the habitation of 
theniselves and family, which are built on ele- 
iVated ground, surrounded by jungles, and about 
iftix in number; they touch one another, and 
the whole present the form of a crescent. One 
larger than the rest, styled the cutcherry, is 
erected in the middle in the shape of a hall, for 
the sojourn of casual strangers : it is dedicated 
to their household deity, and the place cannot 
^ contaminated by a ehoed foot. They may be 
said to be ephemeral residents in these habita¬ 
tions ; the presence of a suspected stranger in 
their vicinity, sickness, or other trifling but 
natural cause, will make them emigrate from 
one place to another, generally within the same 
district. According to Mr. Campbell (p. 
31) the Koorumbar, Irular, Puliar and Veder, 
are in the lowest stage of life, mere men of the 
woods, of very diminutive stature, with thickly 
matted locks, and supple limbs, living under 
trees, in caverns, or in the rudest wigwams, 
keepingsheep, or collecting forest produce, very 
Stupid, but also very mild and inoffensive, 
are reputed sorcerer?, and believe! in demons. 

Kuruba a wandering race in the south of 
India are divided into Bella and Genu. Both 
0^ them have a Montjolian caste of head, 
high cheiek bones, short and somewhat flat 
nose, and ptominent lips. Eyes, small, dark 
gnd deep set. Hair, curly, but woolly and 
matted from neglect- Of middle size in 
stature, well proportioned body, nimble with 
powers of endurance, and daring. Colour, dark. 
Hair on upper lip and chin but no whiskers. 
They are lal^urers, basket makers and gather f 
honey and other forest products. They are sup¬ 
posed to have come from Mysore. They pro¬ 
bes to worship Kali. 

jghiZar.'—Are a low type of the Dravidian 
race ocetipying the lower skirts of the 
toiests at the base of the Neilgberry hills. 
They arrange themselves into two clans, the 
Urakdnd the Kurutalei, meaning ‘‘ rulers" and 
s^ffs^ ; They dwell in the clefts of the moun- 
tanis iiid in the little openings of the woods. 
The word Eruli means unenlightened or bar* 
haitems^' frbm the Tamul word ** Erul” dark- 
iees aud is the term applied to them by their 
Mtighbdttrs, and they speak a rode Tamul 
djatodh/' They sacrifice he^goats and cocks to 
their * deity Mahri, which is a winnowing fan^ 
ttiidk»thcy have minor deities, mere stones, that 
t^.edH Mbthani and Konadi MahrL They 
Ihelf dead in great pits, 80 or ^0 feet 
si|>iM^ei^hatehed over, and pkmked across, with 
aqiiaie ia thq eei^ 


pf the planhlng) aoress this epewicC r ire laid 
pieces of wood, on which the dead are placed^ 
and covered with earth, and are left to till an* 
other person die when the former remamt SM 
the earth are turned into the pit and replaead 
by the newly dead. They are scattered h»to 
small communities, practising a rude system pf 
agriculture which scarcely furnishes them with 
sufficteni food, so that, when pressed for suate^ 
nance, they resort to the jungles and live pn 
such products as they can collect. They make 
use of animal food of every description, not 
even excepting vermin, and reptiles. They 
collect fur their immediate wants the wild 
fruits, herbs, and roots, to appease hunger; also 
honey, beeswax, gums, and dyes of various 
sorts, and mediciriHl herbs and drugs, whioh 
! they barter wit h the people of the plaius in 
exchafrge for food and clothes. They are in¬ 
trepid as regards the wild beasts they meet in 
the jungles, and in their search of honey they 
sometimes suifer severely from contact With 
wild bears. They hunt and take game of every 
description with great cunning and expertness. 

There are two classes of 7rw/ar, recognized 
by the terms Urali and Kurutali. The general 
terra Irula is derived from the Tamil word 

Irul," or dark, implyinj/ that there was itb 
livht in them, and that they were wild anil Un¬ 
civilized. The term Urali means rulers of thC 
country, and Kurutali serfs or common people. 
The other Neilgherry hill tribes do not recog¬ 
nize the Irular ns inhabitants of the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, and do not hold much converse with 
them. 

The following is the result of the weight and 
measurements of an average* of 25 men: 

Length’of arms, 30. 
Hand.s, 6‘60, 

Breadth of hands, 3‘2!5. 
Length of legs, 34*50. 
Feet, 0. 

Breadth of feet. 8*25. 
Weight (avoir) 96*2Q 
pounds. 

They are tolerably "good looking, very rouoli 
superior in physique to theKurumbar, and* in 
some respects even to that of the Kotar; but 
they aye an idle, dissolute set—the majority 
being vagrants, living on what they can obtain 
from the jungles and natural resources of the 
forest through which they wander, rather than 
labor and cultivate. They pay a trifling kiat 
to Government according to the nature an4 
extent pf their holdings; but their tenure ia 
very loose, simply holding lands at pleasure by 
payiog assessment, but they cultivate 
They do not recognize the Toda as lords,,,nqx 
do they pay them “ Gpodpo.** ,, ,,, , 

The women ^re strong and stoutly 
aiiyibiwg M prepoesepsing in gppeitranoe, ^ 

veyy idwb 4 (Naeim 


Age, 26*f)8 yra. 

Height 61*78 inches 
Head, Circumference 
19*88. 

Neck, 11*59. 

Chest, 29 91. 

Arms, 8*42. 

Thiorha. 1R.17 
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f6rmed. Thftf are fdnd of omanienti, imd wear 
heape of red aad wMte beads about theit neeks« 
tbia wire bracelets and armletSi with ear and 
nose riirgs. 

The men wear no clothing but the InngOoty 
in their habitats; but^ irhen working on plan* 
tfttiOnS; they wt^ar cloths like other natives. 
The women wear a double fold of a wrapper 
doth, which extends from the waist to the 
knees j the upper part of their bodies with 
their bosoms are nude^ The men wear their 
hair anyhow—sometimes it is long and tied 
OTer the bead, at others short and scraggy, 
ptayUvg to the brt^eze. The women are much 
the Same * but those seen at the Fair at Met* 
tapolliem had the hair well oiled, combed, and 
parted in the centre, thrown back, gathered and 
shelved on the left at the back of the head, like 
most of the Women on the plains. 

At one time the Irular rarely held communi¬ 
cation with the other natives, living isolated 
lives in secluded places and unhealthy locali* 
ties, and eking out a precarious existence. 
Their villages are small, seldom exceeding five 
or six huts and cattle pens, scattered far apart, 
mostly located in groves of plantain and other 
fruit trees, aud built somewhat alter the Ku- 
rumbar huts, surrounded by the usual htth and 
dirt. They are more numerous in the south- 
^riv^than in the eastern parts. But of late years 
they haye improved wonderfully by mixing 
with others and taking employ as coolies on 
plantations aud working side by side with other 
natives. They give satisfaction to their em¬ 
ployers. They have also gaiired another ad¬ 
vantage by attending the large fair or shandy 
held at Mettapolliem every Saturday. There 
were gradually attracted thither, and by freely 
inixing with the people on tliese occasions, 
they have lost their timidity and become some¬ 
what self-reliant, to a small extent only as yet, 
but the civilizing influence of intercourse is not 
lost, and is slowly gaiuiag ground among 
them. 

MALEALAM DFSTRICT.^-The Malea- 
lam language is spoken in the low country and 
along the western ghats from Cape Comorin to 
the Ohandagiri river. The people occupying that 
(rant are mostly settled, but it has had several 
dynastic races, the Zamorin of Oalicnt, the Bibi 
of Cansnore, the rajah cf Cochin, the rajah of 
Ttnvanefore, the Dutch have held sway there, 
nnd the present paramount power is the British. 
Adjoining the Mnlealam district on the north, 
is the d. Oanara district, in part of which, 
timhad Mangalore, the Tulu language is spoken^ 
Canarese being thetongeein genei^at ttsO. 

^ fn’ this trhet, the Kiiftr race' ocettpy large 
mdings, the rajah of T^tVhf)roore‘’b'w Niir^ 
htid lihete ate liiftoy mflltomotaiif atylOil^Mdpte 


Tdtt wHte» Mr. Birnel^ is ilioin wandwttBf 
gtiege of the Canam Colleciorttei^;tlie |M^ 
largely dlsplfeced by Canarese ther^ 
the conquering poWer about four th* A«»l, 

It now prevails (tliough not "Wn iho rbii* 
the north border of Malabar (Karf<^hiik «ri 
is much mixed with Malayalam, las. CapMih 
the north. Mangalore, Mnlxi and tlrtwreiw* 
chief places where it is spoken, of the 
people belong to the ssme race^fas tblT ilifnlT 
and I'elugu Family, now eobVentionally called 
the Dramdian The Tula language hhh 
not been examined carefully, but there iU no 
doubt that it is a dialect, of the Canareso Md 
closely allied to the I'oda, Badaga and Cdot^ 
dialects. There do not seem to be any dinleOtS 
of TelugU. Mulayalam is a dialect ot Tamik 
By dialect is meant that these languages' WerO, 
many centuries ago, the same as the OsnaroeO 
and (in case of Malayalam) as Tanriil, bUt ihat 
long separation and different influences have 
caused the variations we now see. Tulu, Toda; 
&c., are far more closely allied to CanUresO abd 
MnlayHlam to Tamil, than Canarese, Tamil and 
Telugu are to one another. 'I'he Tulu have no 
literature except a few translations by Oermail 
Missionaries ; but the people are remarkable fbr 
the law of succession CHlled Aliya Santana^ 
This is the law of the so-called sudra tribes, 
and a tribe that proctices it is probably Tului 
But the race does not include brahmans or 
low castes who nre mostly settlers from other 
parts of S. India, though in some easee 
they have adopted the custom. In south 
Malabar, descent is to sons-in-law, but itf 
N. Malabar amonsrst the Nair, the artiams, 
carpenter, brass-smith, black smith end gold¬ 
smith, also the Tear, who are toddy drawers, 
and tlm Mookwa fishermen, all polyandrists, 
the descent of property goes in the female line* 
In borth Malabar this law of descent is called 
Marumakatayam, and the mahomedan Moplh 
has conformed to this usage. In Cenara, a 
similar law called Alya Santana, or nephew of 
inheritance prevails, and is in practioe liaiore 
strictly carried out than in N. Malabar. In 
N. Malabar, the adherents to Marumakatayaai 
form united family communities, termed Tel* 
waad. The senior member of whatsoever biiSiidli 
is the head of the family and is termM Kaiisa^ 
veu ; the other members are styled AnaudiiN 
ver ; the remotest member is ackaowledged 
as one of the family and entitled to maititeA 
nanCe if living under subordinatkm to the hoad 
of the family and taking part ill their veligioiM 
observances. For the women there $8 nothiaj^ 
anhlogons to the state of widoW^hbod aa exiatl^ 
ing elBCwhere; Whether in allianoe with aim 
or not, they Veside in their own famillei. TIiW 
Nair marries Wore hw ir ten yhaftof oge,^hlitr 
though he shpporls; he never hteeaiaifee^ 
tdewifey srho^roeems ht'InrriAioihre^jany imos 
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^IPiUiti^ of V be 4;o!fc of Idwer" birth. Cottife- 
4 >fir hit oOflfQifQi desoentj a Nair ddea tiot 
rtabottt father is* In law, property is 

•4-^.by the oc^ tbe females only: practically 
-appreQtaUfig |Q.Bbax>ers with the females. In 
degree higb€&^ females succeed to the manage* 
iTtey erect tily property. In some families, 
ihemseWes J^t devolves on them preferably 
^vi^tad grpijlhnd the senior female takes it. 
•il^Wffl^ ^n f T hbwever, a growing tendency to con- 
Tey property from father to son, arising from 
the gradual abandonment of polyandryism. The 
connubial connection in question is called 
in Malabar “ goona-dosham,” “ goona’* 
good, “ dosham,” evil (for better for worse.) 
In Travantcore, it is styled mundu-vanga,” 
vit, : “ mundn’’ cloth vanga** receiving, and 
the girl taken is of ripe age and her consent 
must be obtained. Personal acquaintance thus 
precedes the union. The hour selected for the 
ceremony is 8 P. m. There is an assemblage 
. of friends ; the man presents the woman with a 
“ moondoo*'or white muslin cloth, in a corner 
of which, in North Malabar, a small sum of 
money is tied. The girl either goes to the i 
man's house, or remains in her own, and is 
visited by him there. Each party is unrestrict* 
ed as to the number of such connections that 
may be formed, but these ordinarily do not 
exceed two or three. The descent being in the 
female line, the parentage of the father is im* 
material.. The marumakatayam law is not 
followed in North Malabar by the Aka Podwal, 
a class of paksoda servants, nor by the brah¬ 
mins of North Malabar or of Canara. But 
in Travancore law, only the oldest brother 
of a brahmin family is allowed to marry with 
his equal, and the other brothers form other 
connexions and their children, therefore, do 
not inherit. In the Tuluva country, the brah¬ 
min widow can devote herself to the temple, 
and reside outside or inside its walls. If within 
the walls, she is a servant of the idol and re 
ceives the visits of men of her own caste only : 
the offspring of such, if boys, are called Moylar, 
and the girls are married* to them. But, if she 
elect to reside outside the. walls she must pay a 
monthly sum to the pagoda and may cohabit 
with any man of pure descent. 

Thp jkqpZa, written also Mapillai, from *‘ma” 
mother, *'piUa,” a son, are all mahomedans, and 
are fleseendants of Arabs who visited or set¬ 
tled in Malabar, Wilson Supposes that the 
women who bore children to them, ig¬ 
norant of the race of foreigners who were the 
fMhers, Btyled the children sons of mothers 
biit the ^probability is that the law of descen- 
ab uiero, Uiarumakatayam, was prevailing 
from ‘ prior ages and was followed by the 
' of the c)iildren born^of such jcasnal or 

The Mopla are all 
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]fO*ge men, active and enterprising^ and poaaeaa 
much landed property. They have been rest¬ 
less under British rule, and have repeatedly 
risen in insurrection but these have been veiy 
local, and seem to have sprung from agrhrian 
grievances the result of the British being un¬ 
acquainted with their proprietary rights in tho 
lands. They are a devout, God-fearing, race, 
inclined to puritanism, are occasionally fanati¬ 
cal—but they have never been rulers in India, 
and have no dynastic recollections or longings; 
and are well worthy of being encouraged by 
their British rulers. 

Coorg (Codagu) is a British district-T—admi¬ 
nistered by a Superintendent under the Qhief 
Commissioner of Mysore. It is sitnated in 
L. 12° 26" 2r, and L. 74° 30* 46**. It is 
bounded on the north by the Hemavati rivets j 
on the south by the Tambacheri pass ; on the 
west by South Canara and North Malabar, 
and on the east by the Mysore country. It ia 
60 miles long and 40 broad. Coorg was sur¬ 
veyed by Lieutenant Connor of the Koyal En¬ 
gineers in 1817, who has written a very in¬ 
teresting memoir of the survey. Of 2,400 
square miles, 647 are cultivated, 1,705 cultu- 
rable and 148 unculturable. In 1833, cruel¬ 
ties carried on for a long series of years, by the 
rajah, brought on him a war by the Indian 
Government, and after a series of operations, 
Coorg was captured after a battle on the 8th 
April 1834. He was of the lingaet hindu sect. 
The rain-fall varied in '1868-69 from 68 09 
inches at Kembu Kolli in the south east to 
95*25 at Mercara, the capital, most beautifully 
situated iu almost the very centre of the 
country, and 4,500 feet above the sea-leveL 
In its area of 2,400 square miles, Coorg has a 
population of 115,357* 

The prevailing languages are Coorg, Canarese. 
Malayalum, Tamil, Tuju, or Tulu Hindustani 
and English. There are about 40,000 native 
Coorgs scattered throughout the country, and 
the number is believed to be decreasing. The 
Coorg race are called Koodaga. They are a 
tall, muscular, broad-chested well favoured race 
of mountaineers. They are a handsome and 
well-made race, and are far superior in physique 
to the inhabitants of the plains, whom they 
greatly despise, They are also far advanced 
in civilization and are very intelligent. The 
morals of the Coorgs are scarcely any better 
than those of most other races, and the vice of 
drinking has a deep and widely-spread hold 
upon them. They are divided into thirteen 
castes. They marry at a ripe age, but the 
wives of brothers are considered as commdii 
property. They generally retain the old devil- 
worship of the Scythian Dravidian race, from 
which they are descended. 
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The CoQ)?g arri^nge i 1 iem 9 elres into i 
Coorg and Amnia Coorg, They have a ftdr 
complexion^ wear whiskers and mustaches, but 
no, beard, they have intelligent countenances, 
and a bold independent bearing. 

Demon and ancestor worship is common. 

The notfHindu races of British India are 
estimated at 12,000,000 souls, but, of the 
Non-Arian races, except the great Tamul, 
Teling, Canarese, Kol, Bhil, and Gond nations, 
many of them are in fragments and in small 
tribes scattered amongst the communities, oc* 
cnpying forests and mountain fastnesses, or 
dwelling as unclean races on the outskirts of 
towns. They, in general, bury their dead. 


The deities to whom their worship is more 
specially directed are those of beings whose 
anger is to be feared* Pieces of wood or stone 
are made to represent these deities, a shape- 
less stone from a river bed or a piece of the 
Erythrina tree or margosa wood; but the in¬ 
stitution of an idol seems invariably to be ac¬ 
companied by some sacrificial rite, sometimes a 
goat in kid, but more frequently the buffalo or 
bullock, is the victim. A cart is made, on 
which, after sacrifice, the stone is placed, 
daubed with vermilion, and taken to the site 
appointed for it. Poch Amma or Kokli Amma 
is the goddess who sends small pox, and Marri, 
or Marrai, Amma, the goddess from whom 
cholera comes, the epithet, Marri or Marrai, 
being brought seemingly from the root relating 
to death, words from which have branched into 
so many of the old world languages. Of all 
these people there are not many who admit 
^ Wing ever seen a devil or spirit, but they 
’^®^J-\ffer worship at places which are pointed out 
^^•ly ^ others who lay claim to have seen devils or 
spirit.there. Bal Amma whose image is a 
shapeleV®''^ *^8 mass of wood, is a goddess much 
dreaded, 'afi are all who keep such an idol ip 
their houses ante ot*! they are obliged to interraarr’ 
amongst themselves. i^xK, Marri Amma seems t^^ 
same as the Ai of tne non-Arian races in t 
JAahrattacountry and the of theTaj^^t 


Poch-Amma and ^adri ^ffeli- 

al Dekhan, are all supposed to bV^ the 
j some cider, some younger, 

; brood. To all of them are offd^ , of the 
,fice of blood, of sheep or goats ojf ^ ;red the 
e and when the people are mov/ horned 
reak of a pestilence, the number^ ed by an 
buffaloes sacrificed before an kff^s of sheep 
umnerous, so many as forty Lmmun idol 
It. The worshippers mov| m 
er loud cries, aceompamed W' 

oen who freQU.e«lt^ beooum M 
thenbaUevedtobor— 


^^mmun idol 
isheep in a 
1 procession 
y the Murli 
stericgli who 


deo ka cVbayaaya ; wg’b Vhai % 
of the god has come* and flUed the body. : , 

Slave races ,—Das, dasa, Hijnp, PuJJwJ^si, 
Tam., mean a slave, Wilson tells us tha^ the 
hindu law recognises 15 kinds ;-rl . Griha- 
jata, the child of a female slave • 2. Knta or 
purchased ; 3. Lnbdha or gifted ; 4», Dayadu- 
pagata or inherited ; 5, Auakalabhrita, taken in 
time of famine; 6. Ahita, pledged ; 7* Binadasfi) 
voluntarily a slave in payment of a debt. jS. 
Yuddprapta, taken in a war; 9. Panejita, 
won in a wager ; 10. Tavavaham, voluntarily ; 

11. Pravarajyavasiia, an apostate ; 12. Krito 
voluntarily fora time ; 13. Bhakta-dasa, a slave 
for his food ; 14. Varavahrita, ope who by 
marrying a female slave, becomes a slave ; 15. 
Atmani krayi, one who sells himself as a 
slave.— Wilson. 

The Fuller are a race in the south of India, 
supposed to have formerly been in a state of sla¬ 
very but their position is now solely dependent on 
their wealth. Both men and women work well, 
take part in all agricultural labour, the womeny^ 
in this particular, vying with the men, 

Puller women go about with their ehestf ex¬ 
posed, and, as a rule, cannot be induced to lover 
their breasts. Previous to British rule,) the 
Puller who inhabited the forests and moupiain- 
ous districts of the Malabar coast were Regard¬ 
ed by the settled inhabitants as finferior 
to the beasts of prey and were not e^eu per¬ 
mitted to erect houses for themselves 
supported on four bRmboo»-an(l‘opeff Vin all 
sides, sheltered thejn f/M-^tbe rain, but fV |fifom 
the incleme^cy,f the weather. They ./i not 
venture^ the public road lest/^ifirj^%teps 
shoujfjjgiiie it ; and when they pei^eivl i.iy 
P^n approaching them from a distance,^hey 
9re required to utter a loud cry and m^ike a 
vide circuit to let him pass. 

The Vedan, Yedar, Veddar or Bedan are 
forest tribes in the South of India. Those of the 
Malabar forests are predial slaves, who cut 
timber and do not cultivate. 

The Vtluvar are a forest and hunter tribe in 
Malabar, and the Konakan, predial slaves, are 44 
subdivision of the Vefuvar employed, in agri-l 
culture, as boatmen and as salt-makers., /, 

The Malayan of Malabar are a slave r^qe. 

Gherumar are predial slaves ip.. 
whose name WiUoii derives from Ofier^ jjlaa- 
lealam, the soil. They folJbw the rule pf 
Maruraakatayam. They are^y (HmiWttrive 
with a very black complexion and not 
quently have WQolly hair, i t-'i 

2W, Teyar, Tiar, or tke 

toddy drawers of Malabar•; ere^a Wvile wes 
who follow the rule of deeoent a ^^tnoe* ^ ^ Jka 
women are polyauAroue, and edinit ml 
On flic NWefcag Coast, 11^ 
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of thd ^ tiloy are ^ faif, good leoiing 
nee, l!iu reoeetljr treated aeoutcaates, and com¬ 
pelled to move from tlie road when a Nair ap¬ 
proached* The Teer are being educated in the 
Government schools, obtain service, are acquir¬ 
ing land and are very well to do. I'hey are 
fairer and more refined looking than the Nair. 
Teer is said to mean island, and the Maldives 
and Ceyloti are named as their original country. 
Dr. Caldwell thinks they came from Ceylon, 
slaves of Malabar. 

The Adiyan slave, serf, or vassal, of Malabar, 
lives under the protection of a rajah or religious 
establishment. 

Amongst the Tamul people, the 
Adima or Adimai are predial slaves attached 
hereditarily to the land and only transferable 
with it. 

Mandadey, —In the Tamil countries, about 
Chinaleput the Alandadey are a class of slaves. 
—( Wilson's Glossary,) 

Chego are a race in Malabar, who seem to be 
noticed by Wilson as the Chegavan or Chek- 
avan, whom he describes as a man of low 
caste, commonly a Teir, one whose occupation 
is drawing toddy. The tradition is that the 
Chego came originally from Ceylon, where they 
belonged to the military caste. In civil war 
or rebellion, the Chego were bound to take up 
arms for the sovereign ; and some princes 
employed them as soldiers, if they had not a 
sufficient force of Nairs. Their principal oc¬ 
cupation is that of drawing Toddy, which is 
compulsory on their caste. The Chego are 
sub-divided into two sections : the Chego and 
the Twen Chego. 

Pariah, —The Pariah race, rare in the 
Northwest provinces, are found in every village 
and town in the Peninsula. 

Their history is altogether unknown; they are 
wholly landless, they are generally, in the vil- 
lages, predial slaves, aud escape from this posi¬ 
tion only in the largest towns where labour is 
available. Amongst the S. Dravidian races they 
are called Paraiyan, Pariah and Fariar ; and 
ProfesBor Wilson derives that name from Parai 
the village drum. This race receive the follow¬ 
ing designatpus, 

Mhar...... *•* *•(*«. ...MAUft 


Paraiyan...,,. .,..Tam^ 

Paraiyar... „ 

Paraiyadi Kiravan. Tam. 

MuUavadu.. TbIi| 

Malta Wanloo ... ...Tbl.* 
Mala-war.i.TuL. 


Hplliaru.. ...Cak. 

HoHere... 

Holleru Holgeri.... >« 

Eskar.. 

Pariah or Pariar. EnO. 

Vruflara. Can. 

Dhsh........... . Hind 

Puavauv. Maleal.I 

Thw are laborers, grooms^ neVer ate scaven- 
geia, dead cattle, dedicate their girls to the 
godSy ard shamanists, fdtiebists and poly- 
thdltki iAithd Mhair, tlmy^ are supposed to 
iliiaa to Mliairwarak ThU ii the 


tpitAon of General Briggs, knt it is Wjt 
repeated by Professor Wilson who Writes thia 
term Mahar also Mhar, Mher, Mhao uitd Mar. 
The Mhar are regarded by hind us as loWdr than 
the Dher: the Mhar are not numerous, but are to 
be met with throughout the Mahratta country, 
dwelling apart, outside the village, and are often 
part of the Baloth, being the village messenger 
and watchman. The mark for their signature 
is a staff. They are whoHy different in race 
and appearance from the leather working chuck- 
ler, dhor, ebamar, or Mhang race whose mark 
signature is a knife. The Pariah are a willing, 
ready people, obliging, grateful for any little 
kindness, and, for the traveller, whether at mid¬ 
night or midday, in sun or rain, or cold or heat, 
they take up their staff and move cheerfully 
along to show the road to the next village. 
Indeed, in the great tract of country of the pe¬ 
ninsula, the Pariah and the Mhang are the only 
free labourers, the hindu farmers rigidly prevent 
their holding land and with equal tenacity 
prevent those of the hamlet leaving it, lest the 
village lose its labouring bands. They are 
really village slaves throughout the Hyderabad 
country. The Pariah or Pariar amongst the 
Tamul people arrange themselves into many 
tribes, amongst others,— 

Vali. 
Vettyar. 
Koliya* 

They are permitted to marry into each others 
families. They are regarded by caste hindus, 
as unclean but they are not outcastes or men 
who have been expelled from other castes. They 
are usually the serfs of the sudr agriculturists. 
Those in the large towns, in the employ of the 
Europeans in Southern India, are quick, in. 
telligent, and active. They are emigrating with, 
great rapidity, to the West Indies, Mauritius, 
Cape Colony and the Burmese provinces, &c., 
where all sectarian or social distinctions are 
unknown, there are ten castes who are lower 
in the social scale than the Pariah, and from 
these are excluded the Pallar, who dispute 
precedence with the Pariar. The Pariar 
constitute a well defined, distinct ancient 
race, independent of all others, and has its owa 
sub-divisions, its own peculiar usages, its own 
traditions, and its own jealousy of the encroach¬ 
ments of the races which are above it and be¬ 
low it. Aud the Pariar, whom St. Pierre’s 
romance has fabled as a mild, benevolei»t, sub¬ 
dued being, whenever he has an opportunity, is 
as severe on other sects as from the custom of 
the wortd we would sucely expect. Many of 
them devote their young women to the godg 
but t1i6 praetide is . generally regarded as vika, 
and U fallowed for moaey« Ibis dher of Hy* 
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dorabad worship all the deities ; they are 
eminently polytheists, bat they also worship 
the elemental rain water, as the Meghoha^ 
(probably Mrigh) as a deity ; and at stated 
times make a lamp-stand of dough, on the 
top of which they place the ghi pipkin as 
a lamp with ghi or clarified butter and a cotton 
wick which they light and worship, putting 
cakes before it. Many of them worship de¬ 
parted spirits, some of them evil, some of them 
good spirits, and others which they designate 
devils, and which appear only at uight, as 
shades, all believe in transmigration, and one 
man .mentioned his hope to be re-born as a 
mahomedan. 

. The Holiyar of the centre of the peninsula 
where Canarese is spoken and in Canara seem 
tq be identical with the Pariah or dlier race of 
the other districts, and like the latter are pre¬ 
dial slaves. In Coorg the Holiyar has three 
branches, the Holeyaroo, Yewaroo and Paleroo* 
Both in Canara and Coorg, however, they 
liave other designations prefixed such as Mauri 
Holeyaroo ; Byr Holeyaroo ; Miirtha, Bulgi I 
Holeyaroo, Kookha Holeyaroo, Badaya Hole¬ 
yaroo, and in Coorg, Kembatta Holeyaroo. 
Amongst the Mauri Holeyaroo, property de¬ 
scends through the female line. The Pariah 
aid in cultivation and reaping, yet if they 
touch food it becomes unclean, 

'Bale sliahi is given as a name to outcaste 
people of Sindh, who are large men. 

The Pariah of the Punjab are fine powerful 
men and tolerably good looking: native govern¬ 
ments recognised in them a material for soldiers 
useful in desperate enterprises. The early 
Sikh reformers tried to proselyte these men, 
but with very partial success, though a few, as 
Sikhs, obtained a respectable position < Chris¬ 
tians also have almost failed in converting 
them. Mr. Campbell regards those of the Pun¬ 
jab as Arians. 

In the Panjab, every Jat village has a Pariah 
quarter where the low caste people reside along 
with the Choorah. They are the ordinary 
labourers, who do the inferior cooly work and, 
aecording to Mr. Campbell, (p. 121) at the same 
time are the outcaste scavengers of the com¬ 
munity,—but this seems to need some re-exa¬ 
mination. In East Berar, the Dher divide 
tkemselves into the Somassi and the Laryan 
Bher, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
The Somassi dher rides on horseback in their 
marriage, the Laryan on a bullock. The 
Bher are few north of the Satpura range, south 
of the Nagpore road. The Dher class them- 
eelves as Andhwan, Somassi, Wad, Larwan or 
Larron and Tirwan. The Somassi and Wad 
intermariy; 

* lo the Mahrattah country, as dher or Mhar, 
and in the Ganareae country, as ^HoUeru, 


the pariah in the email: uiUagee 
men, labourers, help in the fields, have balotU^ 
some have fi^ds with 8 or 10 bullooke end do. 
the ** begar” or forced labour work as also do tbe 
Mang. A potail Dher is occasional. The 
Dher is superior to the Mang. The Dher of 
Central India are said to spin and clean oot-* 
ton. 

The Hulaswar, or Holeyar of Mysore are 
often employed there as peons and horsemen. 

11 allayer formerly came to the western coast 
nearly quite naked but are said to correspond to 
the Dher, and to the Palli or Paller in the south.- 

Halaya Faika or old Paik are a Mysore race. 

Billiaru or Bow.men, a low race in Canara. 

The Kalladi or Kallari of Malabar are pre¬ 
dial slaves. 

Milkmen ,—The milk sellers in India are 
settled in towns, the chief tribes are the Ahir, 
Gaola, and Dhangar. The Gaola take their name 
from the Sanscrit “ Go” a cow, or from Gala 
milk, from which many tribal names and other 
terms have sprung. Amongst others is the Gop 
a cowherd race of northern India who breed 
and attend on horned cattle, and sell their milk, 
butter, &o. a Gopi is a women of that caste. 
The Gwalla, Golla or Gopala, is a cowherd by 
caste and occupation. Gorakh is a cow-keeper, 
Gobar, is cowdung and Gaola, is a milk man. 
The Gaola race are tall, robust and fair. 
Those of the Peninsula of India have no re« 
semblance to any other race in the Dokban. 
They are pastoral and migratory. 

The Gauliga of Mysore, rear buffaloes, sell 
milk and ghee and accompany camps. In the 
south of India, about Bellnry, the shepherds, 
milkmen, wooUhearers, cowherds, cowkeepers 
are regarded as Oree golla wanloo, Coraba 
goila wanloo, Hundee Coraba wanloo, all of 
them divisions of the Shepherd race or Cow- 
keeper who are all of the same people or race and 
intermarry. There are several other seotiont 
of this tribe. 

There are 3,050 Gaoli in the Oomraoti dis¬ 
trict and a sa race in the Dekhan they are % 
large made fair people, who are solely dairymen. 
Wilson mentions that they distinguish them¬ 
selves as Ahir Gauli, a branch of the^ Ahir; 
Konkani Gaoli, natives of the Konkan, iind 
Lingayet Gauli followers of the Jangam see- 
tarianism but I have never heard of these dis¬ 
tinctions. In peninsular, India their Wealth is 
chiefly in buffaloes and a few cows. 

There are Gaoli cowkeepers, but not in,, jre- 
gular communities, scattered through Bengal 
Proper and Orissa, where they succeed to the 
Ahir, and with their congeners the Satgope are 
by far the most numerous hiudu caste iu,9eiip ^ 
gal and Orissa. They are graeiWFs» but a 
large part of the cultivators^ joariy ;pc^qp|iS» | 
are domestic PCmoti mi'foUftW 
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Udni^ tlikinff the plaee> there, of the Bui of the 
centre and Bouth of India. An Abir or up- 
country Goala would never dream of such 
work. 

.The A^trare hindu shepherds, following? a 
pastoral life. According to Wilson, they were 
onginally in the west of India but are now 
spread over the country. He mentions that they 
arrange themselves as of three races, the Naud 
bansa (race) in the Doab ; Jad or Yadu bansa 
in the upper Doab and west of the Jumna and 
Gual (Go-wala) bansa in the lower Doab and 
province of Benares, but tribes of Ahiis are also 
numerous in Rajputanah and the Patijab. Some 
of the Jad Bansa have been converted to 
inahomedanism, and are known as Hangar. In 
the Dehli district they have become intermixed 
with the Gujar and Jat, and conform to their 
usage of the marriage of the widow of an elder 
brother ty the next in seniority. The Ahir 
are not known further south in the peninsula 
than Berar, nor in Burraah. The Ahir Gaoli 
and Dhangar, seem all to be shepherds, the 
Ahir* in Berar, are herdsmen and with the 
Gaoli are deemed of the same avocation as 
Krishna. They are esteemed, however, of low 
caste as manifest by the Gopiii girls song, Gali 
mat de re, Ahir ka ch' hora, akhir jat, Ahir. 
Do not spatter abuse, thou child of Ahir. After 
all you are but an Ahir in caste. 

The Dhangar of the Mahratta and Telugu 
countries are the Kuru-buru or Cururabar of 
the Canarese districts. The Dhangar, in Telin- 
gana, are in twelve tribes who do not eat to¬ 
gether nor intermarry. In the centre of the 
Peninsula, they are shepherds and wool- 
weavers, kitchen gardeners, and labourers. In 
the hill country of Ramgurh and Chota Nag- 
pare, there is a tribe of this name, some of 
whom descend periodically into the plains for 
labour. The Dhangar, in Calcutta are la¬ 
bourers (Campbell p. 33.) Mr. Hodgson de¬ 
scribes the Dhangar as of Mongol origin. 
He bids us look steadfastly at any man of 
an aboriginal race, an ubiquitarian Dhangar for 
instance, and say if a Mongol origin is not 
palpably inscribed on his face ? There are 
8(159 of these in Oomraoti. But it is not known 
whether, as in Ramgurh and diota Nagpor, 
they arc a hill people ; or as in Telingana, they 
are onltivatoTS; or as in the south of India, 
they are shepherds and weavers in wool. Many 
of the Dhangar are settled in the towns of the 
south of India, occupied as labourers, kitchen 
gardeners and dairymen and the Dhangar in 
the lOttih of India arrange themselves aecord- 
ingly. The Tiling Dhangar are'milkmen and 
weavers of coarse woollens ; the Mahratta Dhan- 
gai; graae cattle and : sheep; and clarify their 
bolter into >ghi; the Baogar Dhangar are 


In the Peninsula, they are dark,' almost 
black, men, of slender and spare formsy they 
are quite dissimilar from the Gaoli, in personal 
appearance, and all the sheep (kuru, Karnatioa, a 
sheep) are under the Kurubaru or Kurumbar 
care. They are also wholly distinct from the 
Ydayan or Yadava Taraulian cowherd race, 
who are known in all the Tamul country an 
‘ Pillai’ or son, and in all probability, the dis¬ 
persed Kurumbar or Dhangar of the Peninsula 
of India, some of them in towns and others 
almost nomade, are the fragments of the great 
shepherd race who held sway in the Arcot dis¬ 
trict in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. See page 73. 

The Golla is sometimes employed as a 
cashier. 

The Mir da are a caste of migratory shep¬ 
herds in the south of India. 

The cowherd and barber are of the better of 
the servile tribes, but the Kurumbar or Dhan¬ 
gar, and the Gaola dairy men, keep aloof irom 
each other. 


Leather worhefi's .—In Berar, the workers in 
leather assert that they consist of 12| castes, 
amongst whom are 

The Dhor, who are tanners, make water- 
buckets and water sacks or the pakhal and 
mashak. 

Kullar Bandela chamar. both a tanner and a 
shoemaker. 

The Mahratta chamar, a shoe-maker. 

The Parderi chamar, a cobbler. 

The Mang ebaniar, who make sandals. 

The Mabomedan chamar, who is a book¬ 
binder. 

The Katai, who make shoes and sandals and 
labour in the fields, at seed and harvest times. 
The Katai are identical in personal appear¬ 
ance with the chuckler (chakili) of the very south 
of India. 


The Chamar in Aurungabad, worship Mari- 
amma and Sitla, They marry when under age, 
amongst themselves, proceeding on foot to the 
goddess Sitla whose shrine they circumambu¬ 
late five times. The expense is about a hun¬ 
dred rupees. They speak hindi. They burn 
their dead, but some very intelligent men at 
Aurungabad, did not know that anything fol¬ 
lowed death. The designations of tanners and 
leather workers 


Sanipr. Can. 

Madiga Madharu ...Can. 

Chuckler. Eno 

Chamar .Hind. 

Mbang. Maue. 


Chakili. 

.Tam.' 

Madiga.. 

..Tat. 

Madira wanlu 

'ft' 

Madgoiu. 

'ft ■■ 

Madhera. 



Those called Mang or Mbang are scattered 
through all the northern parts of the peninsuUiy^ 
in the Bombay Presidency, in .Maharae&tr^^: 
Guzerat, Candeisb, tbe and 
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The lastlier-workere hre perhaps tli)e moat 
Itumbieofall the settled races in the south of 
India. In the villaj^es they dwell outside the 
walls, for they are deemed wholly unclean. They 
are tanners, workers in raw hides and leather, 
shoe and harness makers,messengers, scavengers, 
and executioners. They are never hofsekeepers. 
Their avocations are the most abject, and only 
a very few have ever been known to have the 
ability to read or write. The race, as a rule, are 
of a dark black hue, short in stature, and of 
very slender frame; lower limbs particularly 
slight and calf and foot delicate. They still 
eat creatures that most races regard as unclean. 
In villages they perform the lowest menial offi¬ 
ces, such as messengers and scavengers, and 
are paid by portions of the crops and some 
small privileges but are not permitted to reside 
within the village. The Madaru and Madigani 
of Coorg are predial slaves, and seem identical 
with this race. The Madaru make baskets. In 
Northern India and in Bengal, the chamar, are 
a low caste race, workers in hides and leather, 

. tanners and shoe and harness makers, and 
there form the great bulk of the labourers, 
taking the place of the pariah of the penin¬ 
sula. There are many sections throughout the 
Hyderabad country and in Berar they serve as 
scavenger, guide, watchman and executioner. 
Their signature mark is a knife. They are part 
of the Baluth and like the Pariah are the pre¬ 
dial slaves of the village. The Pendi Mang, 
are atlilel®. The Mhang worship the leather 
ropes which they make. They also make cakes, 
which they place on the ground and over it five 
stones, and a lamp, and worship these. They 
also worship the spirits of departed men who 
have led evil lives. They claim the right to 
have, for food, cattle and camels and horses 
that die of disease but this is disputed by the 
Dher and in the village of Dangopura, in 1866 
and 1867, this point was for 20 months, under 
litigation, the ultimate decision being in favour 
of the Dher. In the northern Dekhan are the 
aeetiofrs Mang Garoro ; Hollar Mang ; Dakhin 
Matig. 

The Mang-Garoro, are also styled Pha- 
rasti” or Migrants, as they have no settled 
abode but move from place to place, begging ; 
their men and women assume other clothes, and 
smear their foreheads with the red kuku, a 
mixture of turmeric and saffiower. They 
alto are conjurors and sleight of hand adepts 
from which they have their name G;arorL The 
men also beat the dholak, when practising their 
conjuring tricks, 

The Hollar mang are village musicians ; at 
marriages, play on the sannai, a musical^wood 
inatrhttient^ and beat the dafra j they are also 
Ubbnriiii and go metiagesi 


The Dekhan Mhang make brooma and mate 
from the date palm, are also labonirera, bring 
wood, marry girls under age, fail at tbe foot of 
Hanuman but worship at a distance, being 
not allowed to approach. They, like the pariah 
and the humble native Christian, are also prohi« 
bited approaching the house of any hindu, but 
stand some yards off and intimate their presence 
by calling out baba, or maharaj, or ayer, and 
like the Dher every thing they have brought 
and every thing they touch and the place they 
touch is unclean. If it be a metal dish it is 
passed through tire, and if cloth or other mate¬ 
rial it is washed, or sprinkled with water, or 
placed on the ground for earth purification. 

They mount on horseback io procession to 
their marriage which they prohibit the Dher, 
and Teli or oilman. 

They do not usually claim dead crea^ireB aa 
a right but beg portions from tbe DherT 

They worship generally all the local deities 
or village gods, the Ammun, the Ai, the 
Mata, Musoba, Mariai, Devi, Kandoba, and ihe 
Mangir or ghosts of deceased relatives. Man- 
gir is the form of a human being engraved on 
silver or copper, intended to represent a de¬ 
ceased father or mother, sometimes it is a cas¬ 
ket of copper containing a silver figure of a 
man. The Mangir is worshipped at the dewali 
and dussara aj^® and full moon and 

anniversaries. iPeniusula of ig worshiped by 
washing, and f other race ii^. They bury 
or burn their and migratory,’he corpse in 
the ground, of Mysore, rfQl of water from 
the river, pot® aij^ofl'the body and cover tbe 
dead with earth: after three days they take 
food and place it over the dead. They seem 
doubtful as to transmigration. 

Dhor, Hind. Tel. Dboria Can. Dborata 
Mahratta are found in most of the larger 
villages of southern India. They are tanners, 
but are regarded as Hindus, and, unlike the 
Dher and Mhang, reside within the villages. 
They worship the earthen jar in which the 
hides are steeped, placing vermilion on it. 
They do not partake of animals that die of 
disease. They never devote their young women 
to the gods. They are looked on by the Patiah 
or Dher as vile, and are not associated ^ith in 
eating or intermarrying. The Dhor are robust^ 
fair, short, men, with well developed chests, 
wide faces, light colored eyes, many of thetn 
with a light musfiaobe and in all their fCatntSi 
they present evidence of a Mongol origin^ Thdy 
never eat the large horned cattle^ the cow, bu(* 
fak), or bullock, nor do they eat dead aninslS, 
but fowls, fish, deer, goats and aheep are ]aw« 
ful. They marry in their owe tribe, making tiii 
marriage proceasion on a bollock, and uy 
they BM not entitled to proceed on o 
Tbe objecta of their worship are fety d^bWv 
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the races of lodia, they wor- 
Cbipt it anoiversariee, the chief implemenU of 
tbeic tradle^ which in their case is the tan-pit) 
but they weekly cowdung a small spot in their 
house,on which they burn incense, place flowers, 
a|id wheaten cakes covered with rice, bow down, 
worship and eat. The deity, thus invoked, 
one family whom I saw at Oodghir said, was 
Bawa Adam, whom they consider to be Maha 
Beva, and inquiry elicited the information that 
about 60 or 60 miles west of Punderpore, is a 
stone, named Bawa, or Father, Adam* They 
also worshipped Ai, mother, whom they designate 
as the Bhawani at Taljapore, but Khandoba at 
MaUigaum, also receives'their worship. The 
temple guardians however do not permit the 
Bhor to approach‘near to the idols, as their 
trade of workers in skins and hides makes them 
unclean* They bury the dead who have fallen 
victims to small pox and cholera, but those from 
some other diseases are burned ; a pregnant 
woman dying is burned. They make leather 
from bides, and manufacture such articles as 
are used for water purposes, the mot bucket 
the d*hol and pak’baL 

The ToUt of the Taraul people is a village 
servant who waits upon the villagers. The 
domestic Tottt, does the humblest part of the 
house work, 

Tottyar of Coimbatore are settled there from 
the north. 

Bedtr ,—In the tract lying between the My¬ 
sore and Hyderabad and Mahratta territories, 
are several petty sovereignties, such as that of 
the nabob of Banaganapaily, a syud family, in 
the east of the Ceded Districts, until 1839, 
the Pathan nabobs of Kurnool ruled on the 
right bank of the Tumbudra river, further 
west, the Beddi chief of Gadwal ; the Mab- 
ratta chief of Sundoor, one of the Ghor- 
para family ; the kshetria rajah Narapati of 
Anagooudah, the descendant of the great king 
Bamaof Yijianaggur, who was overthrown by 
Ihe combination of the mahomedan kings of 
Golcondahi Kalburgab, Bijapore and Ahmed- 
UUggur; the Pathan nabobs of Shabnoor the 
Ghorparachieftains of Gunjundurgurhand Akal- 
kot, and at Ghoorgontah and Beder Sborapore 
are. the descendaixta of that Beder soldier, 
.Bid Naik, to whom Aurungzeb, for aid given at 
the siege of Bejapore granted a small territory 

the Eaiplwre Boab. The Beder race have 
ly these two small sovereignties, and some 
them, in Sborapore, are tall, well made, 
robust men. 

The Beder race in parts of Mysore form a 
^Ulideribfe part of the population and have 
ppUgarships, and in Ceylon there rc- 
' Itfirigptenl of a prior stocky called Vedr 


Their name is variously pronottnciBd, Beder, 
Baida, Baidara, Waida, Vedda, Vedar> Veddar, 
Vcdan and Bedan. They are the race who 
gave their name to the Pindara who harrassed 
C?entral India for nearly 50 years. Some pf 
them have become mahomedans. 

The Baidar of Beder Sborapore, drink spirits* 
eat the hog, crocodile, porcupine (Sarsil) 
mania, Ali) Iguaiia, bullock, cow, buffalo, cat* 
rat, bandicoot, (Mus giganteus) and Jerboa 

The Baidera Wanloo, l ei. of Bcllary, 
mahoimedans, keep numerous little horses which 
they use for carriage. They are great carriem 
and have been of use in several military opcr#- 
tions. 

The Pindari are mentioned in Indian history 
as early as the commencement of the eighteenth 
century; several bands followed the Mah¬ 
ratta armies in their enrly wars in Hindostan. 
They were divided into durrah, or tribes, com¬ 
manded by sirdars, or chiefs, and people of 
every country and of every religion, were indis¬ 
criminately enrolled in this heterogeneous com¬ 
munity, a horse and sword being deemed suffi* 
cient qualihcatioDs for admission. A common 
interest kept them united : some of the chiefa 
acquired wealth and renown in the Mahratta 
wars, they seized upon lands which they were 
afterwards tacitly permitted to retain, and 
transmitted, with their estates, the services of 
their adherents to their descendants.—tC'oZe, 
Myth. Hind. p. 298 ) 

Kahur are a dark Colored, spare and sinewy 
migratory race, in the centre of the peninsula 
of India, who are usually regarded as identical 
with the Pindara that overran the south of 
India. They are found residing in most of the 
villages north of the Tumbudra river. They 
possess small active ponies, on which they bring 
the grass that they cut in the jungles, and other¬ 
wise act as carriers, but they might at any mo** 
ment become active marauders. They ai'e also 
screen or tatti-makers, and a few have become 
agricultural or engage in horse dealing. They 
elect a chief, to whom they give the rank of 
Rissaldar. They are all mahomedans and they 
use a dialect to which they give the name of 
Lahaura-ha-noche. 

The Taremook^ known as Bail Kambat in 
Canare8e,Gbassari in the Dekhani and Lobar in 
the Mahratta, is a wandering black smith. Bail 
Kambar, means bullock blacksmith, but they 
style themselves Taremook. They wander Iwfft 
village to village, principally in the NorthorA 
Canarese speaking country. 

The Dumur or Kollati^ called by ihemailves 
Bbatu, are a wandering ract', their woxneA aft 
atbletm and common. 

The KJli-'Katr^.Muddikpor or Kotahoo 
wandering minatrels. Many aamei 
giTon to this migratory people: who. 
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southern* Mahntta csountry f Kublgira then; to a m&B extent, to ertgige l^lhe tiM 
or’ferryman, Koli arid Barkur, are the terms of ordinary life, but they are oOnaiderM tobh 
most usually employed, but Muddikpor is the still insufficiently civilized to be left withoni 
designation they apply to themselves. They the aid and protection of Government. Ttio 
are generally tall and powerful men, with an sum paid to them is about Bupees 1,800 a year, 
olive yellow complexion and are now very Some who reside on the outskirts of tkeforeste, 
Dimerous throughout that part of India ; they cornea little more in contact with the every dajr 
say that their original locality was the village world ; but their ordinary locality is in the very 
of Taiieot near the town of Sorapoor, and that, depths of the forests, beneath the shade of 
however far they have dispersed, all classes pending branches, and only about ten or twelve 
<mntinue to speak the Mahratta tongue, though families have huts made of branches of trees, 
it is requisite they should attain likewise a In stature they are about the same size as the 
knowledge of the language of the countries in hindu people around them. A few are of a 
which they wander to enable them to gain a dark bamboo colour, but ordinarily they are 
livelihood. black. The men are taller and more robust 

Bhowra^ the wild hunter race of India, called than the Tamul race, the women are decently 
Pardhi, Him Pardhi, Shikari, and Him Shi- clad. The men wear only the langoti. They 
kari. Though, seemingly, very poor and humble have clear skins, but suffer much from fever, 
they are a migratory and predatory tribe. They seem to use warm earth baths in fever. 
They snare wild animals which they bring for Their food consists of wild fruits and roots, 
«ale into towns. They also capture the larger particularly those of the Kanduri, Hind (Blry- 
heasts of prey. They work in certain tracts ! onia grandis, Linn.) a few wild varieties of 
of* country which they call J^their jungle, each I yams and the leaves of Capparis horrida, rice, 
section keeping to their own circle. j the wild bean, Canavalia virosa, molluscs, 

Soligaru, according to Buchanan, are a rude fish and flesh of every kind. They hunt 
tribe inhabiting the southern ghauts, which with the bow and fish by torch light. They 
separate Coimbatore from Mysore.— (Hindoos^ htt polygamists, have up to four or eveu 
Vol 1.) seven children. They bury or burn their dead, 

Yunadit —It may serve to illustrate one fea-! and pour libations on the grave. The men 
ture of this country and show how long and ef- average 5 ft. 4J in., in height and lbs, 10-0 in 
fectually a race may remain sequestered in it, weight. The women average 4 ft. 6 in., in 
to notice this rude tribe. Though residing up ‘ height and lbs. 82 in weight. There are about 
to within 20 miles of Madras with its 500,000 20,000 of them in the Nellore district, 
people, though surrounded by the active and They have little intelligence cannot reckon up 
industrious Tamul and Telugu people and pos- j;q converse but little with each other, and 
flessiiig the readiest means of communication by ar© more taciturn with strangers, whose vei'y 
the Pulicat marine lagoon and t ochrane^s presence even alarms them. The language th^y 
canal, they are nevertheless almost in the lowest speak is said to be Tamul, and a similar race, 
atate in which human beings can remain. j it is stated, occupy the neighbouring forests on 

The Yanadi dwell in the forests of the Sri- the hills at Naglawaram, and others are spread 
harikottah muttah an island of the Chingle- | through Nellore, N. Arcot and Cuddapah. 
put Collectorate. They hold little or no inter¬ 
course with their more civilized neighbours. dwelling in hamlets of fiye 

Until Irecently their ordinary avocations were outskirts of most of tho 

the gathering of the wild products of the forests in the district of Chingleput, and are 

which the officers of Government bought from sometimes called Yenadi. They are herbalists, 
them at rates lower than the ordinary market Mongol features, the men havia 

prices, and paid them in kind, with grain, and or chin and no whiskera. 

clothes. Latterly, however, a few on the out- polygamists. They eat all animal food 

skirts, have taken to charcoal burning and except the flesh of the cow. They dig up, the 
wood-felUng, and they are now also paid part- chayroot. The average height of the ined 
ly in money, changes which bring them more ^ ® weight lbs. 83. 

in contact with the settled people around them, Korawa, with their sub-divisions (|) 

An effort was made in 1855, to induce them to Bajantri or Gaon Korawa or Sonai KolaMi^d, 
engage in agriculture, but neither that nor sub- (2) Teling Korawa or Kasbi Korawa, 
Sequent attempts to persuade them to rear cat- Kolia Korawa, and (4). Soli Korawa, are a 
tie* and sheep have succeeded. In 1857, Go- race in the peninsula of - India. The Iterkal, 
vernmept established a school for their children, Korawa, or Coonchee Kooree, are* wanderelri ^ 
and foHy to fifty scholats were lately in attend- whose origphal oountify they themselv^i 
anee, for each of whotti, an allowance in grain tain no knowledge. They are darker t’had^'jtflb 
ItHeni The.use of money has' compelled ^ usual tinge of biudooa around ihem« 
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iiwii^eominQiikiM tbejr style ihenn^hes < Yer* 
kal* and they give ihh same appellation to the 
language in which they hold communication 
with each other. Some of them seem to have 
been converted to the brahminical faith, and 
are now of the vaishnava sect. With the ex¬ 
ception of the cow, almost all animals are used 
by them as food. Their dead are burned. 

The Eruku, also called Yerkal, Yerkalvadu 
Kurthi-wanlu, Yera-kedi, Yera-kellu, Erukulu- 
vadUi in the Oaiiarese part of the peninsula of 
India, occupy themselves ostensibly as basket- 
makers, and in fortune telling. But they are 
notoriously predatory and steal girls whom they 
devote to prostitution. They are found in mat 
huts on the outskirts of most towns. 

The Yerkala of the Nellore District are mi¬ 
gratory mat and basket-makers, using the 
midrib and leaflets of the date palm. They 
also make wooden combs, work as labourers, 
and a few have settled and engaged in cultiva¬ 
tion. They rear pigs, poultry, donkeys and 
dogs and eat the flesh of most animals. They 
are usually of a dark brown colour, the men are 
aparCi and light make, but hardy, with low fore¬ 
heads, small eyes, short nose. They wear only a 
atrip of cloth and they tie their hair in a knot 
above their brow,---(Balfour in Madras^ Jour. 
LU. de Science, Vol. 18, p. 4.) They admit 
polygamy^ do not remarry their widows. 

Dr. French says there is a rude uncivilized 
race in the Kistnah district, who are bird catch¬ 
ers, and who have no feast or music at their mar¬ 
riages, but the bridegrooms pay a flneor price of 
Bs. 202 to the brides’ parents. The men have 
only a loin cloth. They are said to eat cats, 
inungoose, squirrels, rats, parrots and minahs. 
They snare birds, rear pigs and donkeys and live 
by makinir baskets and mats from the palm 
leaves. The women are sooth-sayers. These 
aeem to be -the Korava race. 

Also, Professor Wilson mentions the Kora- 
charu as a hill and forest tribe in the Carnatic 
who make bamboo mats and baskets and carry 
betel nut from market to market. A Korawa 
race also inhabit the Pakhal hills and near the 
Godavery. 

Yeratoa are a migratory race in Coorg, of 
middle size, with coarse features, black and 
straight hair, they are labourers and are be¬ 
lieved to have come from Malabar. Their 
language is said to resemble Malayalam ; they 
‘Worship evil spirits and have no priests. 

' P^kenaitit a peaceful and innocent migratory 
me, fbund in Mysore and the Tehign coun« 
try^ who, about the beginning of the 18tb 
century were driven from tbei^ bouses by op* 
preseioti., 

* Wadawari tine tank and road-makers. 

• often written Baujara, are called also 
Laiii^adti^ Lambadi, llambadi, and Binjara* 


Their Canarese name is Herkert. The name of 
Banjara is supposed by Elliot to be derived from 
the Sanscrit Bunij, a merchant. Shakspeare 
derives it from the Persian Birinjar, a rioe-car- 
rier. In the Dasa Kumara Cheritra, a work 
written by Dandi, mention is made of a cock¬ 
fight in a Bunjara camp, but the Bunjara are 
even indicated by Arrian as one of the classes 
of Indian society. They are chiefly wandering 
grain merchants and salt merchants, but many 
have settled down in the tract under the nortl^ 
ern hills lying between Goruckpoor and Hard- 
war. Some are mahomedans and say they came 
from Multan. Those of western India are 
usually Gharuns, and their sacred character is 
a great protection to them. The Bunjara of 
Berar have been greatly predatory and are 
being removed. 

The Turki Bunjara, who are mostly carriers^ 
have 86 tribes or “got.” 

The Beid Bunjara have 11 “ got,” they 
came from Bhutnir and are now in Piiibit and 
Kant, and many are weavers and medical men. 

The Lubana Banjara have 11 got” are 
mostly agricultural. They claim to be descend- 
ents of Gour brahmins and to have left Bunt* 
humbor in Aurungzeb’stime. 

The Mookeri Banjara claim to have come 
from Mecca, and to reside in Jhujjur. They 
have 16 got.” 

The Buhrup Bunjara are mostly bindu and 
lead a more wandering life. They are divided 
into the five tribes, Rathor, Chouhon or Koorri, 
Power, Towur and Burtea, who are again sub* 
divided into tribes or got. They claim to have 
come from Gbittoor. They intermarry, but not 
with members of the same got. They have » 
close relation with those of the Dekhan, each 
community has a chief at its head styled 
Naik, to whom they yield implicit obedience. 
The Bunjara are scattered in communitiea 
all over India. 

Ill the south of India, they style themselves 
Gohur. They are met with from Kashmir to 
the south of India and keep in Tandas or en¬ 
campments. Their Tanda, Hind. Kepa, Mahr* 
in the extreme south of India have become 
greatly broken up, for they are predatory, en¬ 
gage in gang robbery, many of them are to bo 
seen in jails, in the Mysore territory their 
women and aj^ed men are breaking metal for 
the reads and the rapid extension of roads and 
railroads have done much to exclude them* 
from their trade as carriers and collectings 
merchants. But, in Berar and throughout tho 
Hyderabad country they are still in large npin-^ 
bers collecting from the lone hamlets the small 
quantities of grain, cotton, and wool obtainable^ 
and bringing them into the larger marts. Their 
means of carriage is solely the bullock and tbio 
cow. Some of these are magnificent and it it« 
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‘Hriinfl sight ta see a Bai^ara Tanda kd^n with 
iOoUon or grain, traversing the enuntry through 
pathivays and tangled trees and brushwood so 
intwining. that portions of cotton are taken 
up at rcvery step. Their value as travelling 
inerchnnts, in times of scarcity or great demand 
is incalculable, for no other means could bring 
in the small stores of outlying hamlets. They 
will shortly disappear from traffic as rail and 
metalled roads increase. The Banjara are 
men of great energy. They have in some 
places fixed homes. Throughout Berar and in 
the northern parts of the Hyderabad territory 
some of them are to be found settled in villages 
as servants of the Potails and are recognised as 
village Banjara* On the borders of Kohilcund 
towards the Terai, they have considerable settle* 
ments, are considerable lanrled proprietors and 
important people. Campbell (p. 107.) A numer¬ 
ous tribe hearing this name are spread along 
the food of the Himalaya from Hurd war to 
Ourukpur engaged in agrioniture. 

Wilson also says they are partly of bindu and 
in part of mahomedan belief and that the Bahu- 
rnpa Banjara arrange themselves into the Rah- 
tore, Chauhan^ Powar TuwaranH Barka Banjara 
and some of them are accepted as guarantees 
for agreements similarly to the Cbaran and 
Bhat. 

The Banjara is called by the Dekhan peo¬ 
ple Lambana* The Banjara man is a Gohur, 
t mail; a woman however is a Banjami. 

. The goddess Marri-Ai is a great deity with 
the Dekhan Banjara, and they invoke her in 
their most solemn oaths. They use a broken 
branch of the Azaderaohta Indica, or nim tree, 
or as they call, it, Lim Ka Dagla, in their 
solemn ordeals. They lay one on the ground, 
and will say to a woman whose virtue is 
in question, “ if you be not a whore lift it,’* and 
her lifting it> or otherwise, establishes her in<^ 
nocence or her guilt. 

^ Their dress and appearance are singular, 
more particularly of the women, and their so- 
eial habits and customs distinctive. The men 
wear the usual “ Puggree” and “ Dhoti” whilst 
the dress of the women consists of a boddice, 
M Ohoolee” with long sleeves, and a petti¬ 
coat or skirt hung from the waists in ample 
foltk, consisting of coarse cotton prints of 
bright colors, and a “ saree” or scarf, of a si- 
iiilar texture, which is carelessly thrown 
over the shoulders, giving them a picturesque 
appearanoe, when combined with brass and deer- 
horn ornaments and gaudy colored tassels of 
eottoD, with which their arms, ears, nose, neck, 
ankles and toes are profu^ty decked. They have, 
small well turned hands and feet; their move¬ 
ments are easy, graceful, and stately, rendered 
slow iftfom live quantity of ornaments they wear. 
The hab is parted io the centre, combed back. 


I plaited, and orhameoted h piwfusion 'Ol 
silk or cotton tassels. They aeldom ohangt 
their clothes, till they are tattered and tprn, and 
are only renewed by a new suit. The women 
possess considerable natural charms, are as active 
as the men in their business avocations, ainl 
they carry burdens when travelling, chiefly their 
childreu, provisions, or utensils. They are 
capital needle-women, making their own jackets 
I and petticoats, and frequently embroider these 
tastefully. The material used by the wpmen 
i of some branches of this tribe is manulactnredl 
from the fibre of a species of nettle, which is 
woven into cloth for themselves, and these are 
tastefully dyed in various colors, to suit theii 
peculiar taste in this respect, frequently over? 
gaudy. They visit the most remote and billy 
rei^ions and lone hamlets to collect and trans¬ 
port grain and other commodities to more, Qivh 
lized parts ; no jungles or wild beasts deter them 
from travelling. In some districts ; they am 
addicted to thieving and thuggee. They seAtk 
their own disputes, either by arbitration, o» 
by the decision of their Naeks and seldom or. 
ever complain of their fellows. Their Code of 
Laws prescribes punishments for all crimes, the 
verdict of which, when carried out, is never 
disputed. Their Priests exercise the power of lifa 
and death over the community but this is mask* 
ed under the cloak of religion and supermitural 
agency ; and, as a tribe, they are bound to 
secrecy, whenever the extreme penalties of their 
laws are carried into effect. Unchasiity is» 
strictly punished with death, frequemly both 
the woman and man suffer when detected, and 
their corpses are buried or burned together, ailA 
neither the justice nor execution are ever com* 
plained of. They recognize no authority, keep 
aloof from settled races, interfere with no one, 
and allow of no interference among them, ia tii«. 
matter of their laws or customs, &o., Aat 
carriers, distance and climate have no difiSoul- 
ties for them : they undertake extensive eu-i 
gagements in exporting merchandise, chiefly 
grain, cotton, cloths, oil seeds, &o., and:carry 
them out with the utmost good faith-rtbay 
never play false when once the work is. underr/ 
taken by them ; no instance has been knpwa 
of goods entrusted to their care having- beea 
robbed. They are looked upon by other eignsea^ 
of natives w ith a superstitious dreads so ihat: 
they, ^an traverse the wildest and most jungly, 
tracts ivith impunity and perfect secuiil^i*. vilk 
is reported that the Banjara of the hilh^ttripts 
(Bisram, Cuttaoki and Jeypore) praotiae tha: 
Meriah sacrifice, as also do those who trade Hctr 
ween Nagpore and the wst Dr. SborttifroPi) 
personal inquiries in Orissa, Nagpore, Hydm<* 
bad. South Arcot^ Vkagapataiq^t ^eypprci ftc./ 
was satisfied that sorcery,; witoherafiH hudaii 
sserifice, and iufanUmde, .preyaihafnoiigjdi^ 
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miinity is localized by the teftti of “ Tanda,” 
having fts bwn leader who fa said to lead a 
ascetic life. Chi occasions of sickness 
attbHg themselves - or murrain amongst their 
cltde, the Priest is consulted, and should 
hb attribute such visitation to sorcery, the 
Priest fizes the guilt on some individual 
bdotig^ng to the community, when the sup¬ 
posed evil-doer is immediately ruthlessly 
SbitSed and murdered in the manner dictated by 
the Priest, to abate the evil. Tiie execution is 
coolly and deliberately carried out in the moat 
summary manner, and the deed is buried in 
oblivion. The practice of infanticide is in 
vogue among them, in consequence, it is said, 
of the large sums of money required to ornament 
their girls, in addition to the large dowries 
whioh they have to bestow on marriage. It is 
reputed that the practice is carried out by 
placing the new born infant in an earthen 
vessel or chatty, the mouth of which is tied 
over with chitha steeped in a decoction of 
turmeric, and ornamented with flowers, some 
trifling ceremonies being carried out, the chatty 
is taken to some remote place in the jungles, 
and there buried. Some of the Khoiid tribe 
carry out a similar practice as regards their 
female children. 

The Banjara generally possess large herds of 
cattle, which they convert into pack animals— 
even cows are made to carry burdens, which, as 
a rule, no other class of Natives do; and it is no 
unusual thing to see among a herd of Banjara 
bullocks several cows laden with burdens, with 
youttg calves at their heels. One or more of 
their best bullocks are selected as leaders, their 
horns and the crests of their pack saddles are 
ornamrnted with cowries, scarlet cloths, pea¬ 
cocks' friithers, tassels of cotton variously color¬ 
ed, &c., their necks are encircled with a band 
"of scarlet cloth or leather, to which is fastened 
numerous bells of sizes, and, as they walk, 
'thef'bells give out a monotonous sound. The 
Selected animal is supposed to be deifled, form¬ 
ing the protector of the herd, and is termed 
<5^urtt Bail; the jingle of the bells, aud the 
’Ornamentation of the ahimals, are said to fright- 
'Cn away beasts of prey in their lonely and 
Jhb'gfy matches. The cattle are let loose as 
imbn as the march is over to enable them to 
/pick tip what they can by browsing in the 
‘vicinity, The Banjara is independent of villages 
J^^Stteirally in his travels. As soon as the en- 
^'campment is fixed on, he unloads bis bullocks^ 
*iind packs the loads in tiers, and over them he 
itkidtCheS an awning of cloth *or a cumbly, as 
pHOtCclioft from the weather. At night, the 
Oifitte‘are tied round tW packages in a circle, in 
tkridet, the Banjara lights a fire and lies 
io^sleepi He ia^up al suorise, loads his 


bullocks, and proceeds to the nCxi iftage : the 
distance travelled is generally frmn 10 to 15 
miles a day. On these travels, oUe or more of 
their women accompany them. 

Nomades and Migratory, houseless races.**** 
Kurumhar, a nomade shepherd race ard the 
earliest known inhabitants of Dravidadesam, now 
known as the Carnatic and Coromandel. Tho 
I Korumbar appear to have been at ope time 
the most numerous and roost powerful race 
I in the peninsula. They seem to have estab^ 

I lisbed numerous petty principalities over the 
whole of the peninsula, which were ulti¬ 
mately absorbed into the Chola empire. Nu¬ 
merous sites attributed to this race and 
still called Kurutnbar Kot are to be met with. 
Tiie number of these sites aud conditions 
dicate an extensive sway. They were a pas- 
I toral shepherd race, and Kuru in the Karnstio 
I language means a sheep. Small communities 
exist all over the peninsula from north of the 
Kistna, wandering with their flocks, and others 
of them dwell in the less accessible hills and 
forests of the peninsula. 

The Curb, Curubar or Kurumbar, nomads 
shepherds, who occupy the denser deeper 
jungles of the lower slopes of the Neilgherries, 
are occasionally stumbled upon by adventurous 
sportsmen, and the smoke of their fires may 
occasionally be seen rising from the lowet 
gorges of the hills. 

The Handi Kuruhar, are Kurumbar Who 
take service in towns. 

Kimtmeru, or, according to Buchanan, Kara* 
ham (Journey through Mysore, Vol. I. p. 395) 
according to the Abbe Dubois, are in three 
migratory tribes, one section of which engages 
in the traffic of salt and grain on the backs of 
asses, backwards and forwards from the coast 
to the interior. Another section manufacture 
osier panniers, baskets or mats. This section 
live in tents 3 feet high, 4 or 5 broad and 6 or 
6 long, made of bamboos, and they move from 
place to place to obtain work. The third 
section are called Kalla bantru and are said to 
be robbers by profession. 

The Chmsu Karrwy are a migratory race 
mentioned by Buchanan as residing in the hilly 
tracts near Coimbatore. They are described 
as without houses or cultivation, but by snares 
or with the bow catch birds or larger game 
which they dispose of for rice: the white 
ant is said to be used by them for fpod. 
They approach their game under the shelter 
of a cow or buffaik), which they have taught 
I to stalk. Their language is a diaket of 
the Tamil with a few Canarese words iuter- 
I mixed. Those near towns learn the. use .:«of 
Telugu words. A Tamular is unable to uuder- 
stand their language. A few reside in; UUJe 
I huts on the outskirts of villages and. We 
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tiAittle blaoket, but Uieir ordinary clothing is 
A loin cloth and in the denser forests they dwell 
In caves or hollows of trees or under the shelter 
of a hut made of branches of trees^ and use 
only a few leaves for covering. They describe 
ihe Animalai as their original country. 

Ceylon. —The Singhalese language according 
to Bask belongs to the Turanian family of 
speech, but in Ceylon, where the Arian and 
Dravidian element is intermixed, a remnant of 
buddhists is still to be found who use the Pali 
scriptures. As in the whole line of coast in 
the extreme south-east, south and south-west 
of the peninsula of India, a large part of the 
population of Ceylon is of foreign blood. 

The population 'in 1844 was estimated at 
1 , 448 , 062 , and in 1857 it amounted to 
1 , 697,975 besides about 30,000 soldiers and 
foreigners. Since then an estimate has been 
made, which shows a population close on three 
millions. There are various statements as to 
the races occupying Ceylon, The European 
population is small and consist chiefly of Bri¬ 
tish emigrants employed in the civil and mill* 
tary service or on the plantations. 

Burgher is a terra properly applicable only 
to white persons of pure Dutch descent, of 
whom there are now but very few in Ceylon ; 
but the name bas, by courtesy, been given to 
all those who in India are styled Indo-Britons, 
Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, East-Indians or more 
commonly half castes, namely, the descend¬ 
ants of Europeans by native women, therefore 
a race of mixed European and Native origin. 
The people of Ceylon are of a Tamulian or 
Dravidian stock. Those of Kandy, with their 
habits of polyandria, would seem to be more 
allied to the people of Goorg, but the coast 
tribes are of the same race as the Tamular of the 
peninsula. And there are a few wild, out-caste 
Taces, the Gahaleya, Bhodia and Yeddah in the 
forests and unfrequented parts. 

The Singhalese range themselves under the 
heads of Kandians, low-country Singhalese, and 
Rhodiah. I 

The Bamul people of Ceylon belong to the 
eame race as the Tamular of Southern India, and 
consist either of those who have beeu on the 
island for centuries or who are recent emigrants. 
They are chiefly to be found in the north-east 
portion of the island, and the two towns to 
which they chiefly resort are Jaffna and Trin- 
comalee. Their main occupation is agricultural. 
The labourers of the island are styled coolee, 
also a Tamul word. T&ey come over in large 
numbers from ihe continent during the coffee- 
season. 

Lord Valeniia who travelled in Ceylon, says 
the races are the RajaJ^ Wwmya^ the king’s 
unite 3 


Wanwga^i the casta of brahmiun 

skilled in seienoe t • 

Wani)a wansaya^ the merchant easte« 

Govsi Wansayay the caste of Gowi, who ealti* 
vate the ground, known in Ceylon by the name 
of Vellala, which however is net a SingahMW 
word. These Gowi or Vellal are of the behest 
caste on the island, there being none of the 
three superior castes, except the king of Caiidy> 
who is of the first : 

Ohandalayo^ inhabitants of the woods, who 
strip the skins of animals to make thongs for 
the king’s use: 

Veddoy a people who live wild in the woodfl» 
and kill wild beasts ; 

Duravo caste, commonly called Chando, 
which is not a Singalese word. The name Dn* 
ravois compounded of two words, which signify 
come from afar: 

Karawo. There are nine sub-divisions of this 
race, which is commonly called the fisherman’s 
caste ; it derives its name from a compound 
word which signifies evils doers,” because 
the occupation of the caste is the destroying of 
animals, which by the religion of Boudhou is 
forbidden.— (Valeniia'e Voyage and TraeeUf 
VoL Z, p. 492. 

Sirr (Ceylon) says the principal castes are 
four, viz., 

The Surya Vanse or royal race; this has 
two divisions, viz : 

Goe Wanse, a division of the Surya or royal 
race, cultivators, the most numerous in the 
island, and to it belong the nobles, chiefs, 
priests, and nearly all the Government servants. 

Nille Makareyay or shepherds, is the second 
division of the Surya. 

Brachmina Wanse^ descendants of brah* 
mins. 

Wiepa Wanse^ is divided into two classeSf 
cultivators and shepherds. 

Kshoodra fVanse^ which bas sixty sub* 
divisions. 

The Singalese are a small race, and by no 
means good looking. Their complexion is the 
same as that of the bindoos, but their feature! 
are in general disagreeable. The costume of 
the men is a long petticoat, fastened round 
the waist and reaching to the heels. Tortoise 
shell combs are worn by men at well as woiueti* 
In the numerous excesses into which jSuiopem 
costume has been carried, the size of the 
corob worn by ladies has never attained that of 
the Singhalese men, who also wear a namw long 
bent comb across the forepart of the head-^the 
lighter colored shell is most esteemed by them* 
Five pounds is a moderate price for a tortoise 
shell back comb, which increases in value accord* 
ing to the size and quality of the shells; hair 
pins of tortoise-shell are worn by the wqmsii : 
gold and silver being sabstituted foe fttU 4ltibt 
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btu' : pin* are among the articles parchased | 
by passengers in the steam^boats.— 
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.The iTiebj^nd well watered delta between Co- 
lombo and Oalle is an overgrown waste. The 
l^ghalesei whose property it is, have covered it 
wsth coooannt, bread-fruit and jack fruit trees, 
end on those they are content to live, or rather 
e&ist, passing the great part of their time in 
sleep, while the women of their household work. 

K^mdifint are the inhabitants of the hill-coun¬ 
try and a hardy robust race, nevt-r till 
recently intermingling with their low country 
brethren. Their language is made up of 
three component parts. £lu (or Singhalese pure) 
the Pali, and the Sanskrit. They'possess an 
extensive literature, and their religion is Bud- 
dhiein. The low country Singhalese are either 
Buddhists, Roman Catholics, or Protestants. 
'The influence of Roman Catholicism is very 
great, and the people are divided into classes 
aocor^ng to their occppations. 

Among the Kandyans, and them only, poly¬ 
andry is prevalent, and the wife has the posses¬ 
sion of ail the brothers. The children call the 
eldest brother father. A man can bring in an¬ 
other not a relation, to have joint marital 
rights with himself; indeed the first husband, 
can so introduce, as many as the wife will con¬ 
sent to receive as husbands. According to Poly¬ 
bius, polyandry was practiced in ancient Greece, 
and in ^ok xii. we read that it was an old and 
habitual practice in Sparta. In Kandy, in the 
£ema marriage, the husband goes to reside iu 
the wife’s house, and the woman shares the fa¬ 
mily inheritance with her brothers. The hus¬ 
band, iu this marriage, can be dismissed sum- 
marily, by the family of the wife. In the Deega, 
a more respectable form of marriage, the wife 
leaves her own house for that of the husband— 
forfeits all claim on the property of her parents 
but acquiring some claim on that of her hus¬ 
band, and the wife cannot obtain divorce, unless 
witb the full consent of the husband. Divorces 
tre constantly sought for by women, on trivial 
pretencea. A child born within nine months of 
the divorce, must be maintained by the hus¬ 
band. The Kandyans are a larger race of men 
than the Singhalese of the coast provinces. 
Theiy.have a saucy, independent mien, but are 
pgio^ingly indolent and thriftless.—-/Strr’a 

Oahalapa are an outcaste predatoiy race, 
BjBar Matelle in Ceylon who acted as execution- 
ora in the times of the Kandyan kings. 

, Qatta/roOf an outcaste race in Ceylon. 

are hunters, and are Supposed to be 
. the first occupants of the island. They are a 
udid aeOiti^oavage race residing in the interior. 

Yedd^ dwcR in hollow trees or 
.quse^sabaiston game which they kill with rude¬ 
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ly formed bows and arrows, wanderintr Ifoifi Juri^ 
gle to jungle, as the game becomes searoe^ 
They will not hold the slightest intercourse 
with any natives but those of their own tribe, 
and their language is said to be unintelligiblO 
to all others. TJie Village Veddah dwell in 
certain districts, hold but slight intercourse 
with the other inhabitants of the island, will 
not intermarry nor mix with them. They eatl 
make themselves understood to the Singhalese. 
Their sole clothing is a strip of cloth which 
hangs down in front, and is fastened by a eoir 
cord, which passes round their loins. Their 
hair, beards and whiskers are never thorn or 
cleansed, but hang down in matted masseti. 
Tennent describes the Veddah as miserable ob* 
jects, active but timid, athletic though deformed, 
with large heads and misshapen limbs. Their 
long black hair and beards fall down to the 
middle in uncombed lumps, they stood before 
him with their faces bent towards the ground, 
and their restless eyes twinkled upwards with 
an expression of uneasiness and apprehension* 
The children were unsightly objects, entirely 
naked, with misshapen joints, huge heads and 
protuberant stomachs; the women, who were 
reluctant to appear, were the most repulsive 
specimens of humanity he had ever seen in any 
country .—(Yule Cathay^ YoL IL p. 371.) 

The forest Veddah are dexterous hunters^ 
and especially skilful in snaring the wild ele¬ 
phants. The two sections of the tribe do not 
intermarry, as they mutually distrust each 
other. The Veddah generally deposit their 
dead in the jungle to be devoured by wild 
animals. They seem to worship the planets P, 
evil spirits and the spirits of deceased an¬ 
cestors. They have their own headsmen whom 
they elect and obeyj They use bows and 
arrows and clubs of iron wood, (Sirr*8 Ceylon^ 
YoL IL p, 216.) They occupy a district about 
90 miles long and 45 broad in the south east¬ 
ern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea and 
the base of the Badulla and Oovah hills. Ac¬ 
cording to Sirr they are a remnant of iha 
Yakko, the aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon, 
who, 2,000 years ago, after the conquest of the 
island by Wijayo and his followers, returned 
into the wilds, as the Kuli in Quzerat, the 
Bhil ill Maiwa, the Futu in Cuttack, the Kond 
in Gondwana, and the Beda in Mysore retired 
before conquerors. The Bisadae, or Besadas, 
which in mediaeval Greek is called Vesadae, 
are alluded to in the tract of Palladiua de 
Moribus Bracbmanorum, written about A. D* 
400, and the same name is applied by Ptolemy 
to a similar race inhabiting northern India. A 
forest tribe of Mysore, known by the name of 
Veda or Beda, are said to have formed past 
of the army of Tipu Sahib but this seema in* 
accurate as the of Mysore and up:4tf 
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the Kiftoah river are an aet!?e agricultural 
people though predatory. The Veddah of Cey¬ 
lon live by hunting and nee the bow, in drawing 
which they employ their hands and their feet.. 
They are omniverous and eat carrion and ver¬ 
min roots, grain, fruit, birds, Imts, crows, owls, 
and kites, but refuse the bear, elephant and buf¬ 
falo. Their language is a dialect of Singhalese, 
free from Sanscrit or Pali, but the vocabulary is 
very limited and they have recnnrse to gestures 
and signs. They have no knowledge of God, 
nor of a future state, and have no temples, 
idols, altars, prayers, or charms, but have a 
tdevil worship. They do not bury, but cover 
their dead with leaves in the jungle. They are 
regarded by the Singhalese as of high descent. 
See Beder, p. 87. 

Rfiodiat a little numerous out-caste, scarcely 
tiviliaed, race, in (’eylon, forbidden to ap¬ 
proach a temple, or any of the higher castes. 
According to one tradition, they were hunters 
who, on the eve of a solemn occasion, failing to 
obtain game, K/c., murdered a child and sent 
ha dismembered body for the king; but 
another tradition is to the effect that this caste 
persisted in eating beef after its use as food had 
been prohibited. The native laws forbade a 
]^hodia to approach a temple of buddba or the 
gods ; to build houses or to live in any abode 
enclosed within walls, nor even to cultivate the 
eoil or possess land; and, even to this day, their 
dwellings are mere sheds. They were forbidden 
to approach much less to touch or breathe 
upon a caste man, and all things they touch 
are unclean. The men wander about in parties 
or tribes seeking tbeir precarious subsistence. 
■Their women perform feats of legerdemain, and 
tell fortunes, and their want of chastity is prover¬ 
bial. Their numbers do not exceed a thousand, 
and they are principally in the Kandyan pro¬ 
vince, at Sail'ragam, Dombera, Wallepane, Sto- 
Nominally buddhists they are also spirit wor- 
ahippers. Rodeya or Eodda, in Singalese, 
literally means filth. In their social degra¬ 
dation, they resemble the Cagot and Caqueax, 
who from time immemorial have been held in 
mbhorrence in the valleys of the Pyrenees and 
the ptaifis of Bretagne, Poitou and Ouienne.— 
Sirr, Vol. n, p. 

M>aldive Islands, Zabiyah ul Mohli, are a 
vast group, esiimated at twelve hundred, ex¬ 
tending southward from let. 7^ N., to 

0*^ y. A memoir of them, by Lieuts. J, A. 
Young and W. Christopher, I. N., is given in 
3oni. Qeog. Trans. 1886-1838; Bombay re¬ 
print, vol. i. 54. These multitudinous islands 
And rooks have about 60 milOa of breadth, the 
'islands being formed into large groups which 
Ake nattvea call atoll or atollou. ■ Of these 
•there are nineteen, and they appear to be the 
ukii|itnita of coral mouutaint. The inhtbitaata 


are oiuhoeiiedatis governed by a Multan 
and engaged in triide and narigatibb. J 

The Laccadive islands are ao called from 
two Hindi words, lacca and dipa, many ialanda. 
They are off the coast of Malabar and extend 
from Lat. 9® 17’ N. to the parallel of 13** 53* 
N. Most of the islands are low and surrounded 
by steep ooral reefs. They were visited and 
described by Mr. Kobinson of the Mad ms 
civil service. 

According to Lassen, the language of'The 
Laccadives and Maldives, belongs to the Tura^ 
nian family, but both the Maidive and Laooa- 
dive islands have the Arabic alphabet though 
their language is Singhalese. 

Canarese, is essentially a plateau language. 
The ancient Hindu term, Garnatica, compre^ 
bended all the high table land in the south of 
India above the Eastern and Western Ghats, 
and its rulers seem never to have held swajy 
beucath the ghats, though, in the present dayl^ 
by a strange fatality, it is now only the confix 
tries below the ghats, the Carnatic on the'east 
and Oanara on the west, to which the name of 
the ancient Karnatica kingdom has come to be 
applied, and its name is now never given to the 
Bala Ghat or country above the ghats. 

Canarese, properly Kannadi or Karnataka, 
is bordered by the Tamil and the Telugu oil 
the east. It is spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore and in the western districts of the 
Nizam’s territory as far north as the village 
of Murkundah lying 30 miles west of Bedar. 
Also it is much spoken in the ancient Tuluva 
country on the Malabar Coast, now long de¬ 
signated as Canara, a name which it aeqaired 
from having been subjected for centuries to 
the rule of Canarese princes. But, in Oanara, 
the Malayalara, the Konkani and the TuIUVa, 
are also spoken though less extensively than 
the Cnnarese. The Canarese character dif¬ 
fers slightly from the Telugu, from which it 
has been borrowed, but the characters used for 
Tamul, Malayalam and Telugu are quite dUiinot 
from each other. The ancient Oiinarese cha¬ 
racter, however, entirely differs frbm that of the 
modern Telugu, and the Canarese language 
differs even more widely from the TdugU thau 
it does from the Tamil. There is an' aiici|knt 
dialect of the Canarese language eurieht, as 
well as modern, the latter differing frbm This 
former by the use of different inflexiohaf ter¬ 
minations. 'Phe ancient Canarese diidCct, how¬ 
ever, has no connection with the Sanecrit chi- 
racter to which that nanie has been 
which viz. the Hala Kannada, many >tery an¬ 
cient inscriptions in the Maratha country aS'well 
as in Mysore are found. Dr. Caldwell bstl- 
mates the people who apeak the‘<3ini^e 
language, it five millions. This' inClttdei ^The 
Goorgs, hut he has nU means, he says} ef 
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culMingr tbe Dnmbers in ibe Hyderabad country/ 
where Canarese, Marathi and Telugu are apok- 
eU| where the Hindustani language is merely 
kimwR to the mahomedana, the hindus and 
Kaeta from Northern India, the resident popu¬ 
lation using it as a lingua franca. The common 
Canarese or Karnatic character and languap 
are used by the natives of the countries within 
the parallels of the Eastern and Western 
Ohsuts from Coimbatore north through the 
whole of Mysore, Belgaum, Dharwar, much of 
south and west Bellary, through Bijapore to 
Murgh and near Sangam, east and west of 
Beder and the people designate the line of vil¬ 
lages and towns from Murgh to Sartgam, as 
the Si-bhasha^basti, three tongued towns, for 
Mabratta, Telugu and Canarese there meet. 
This northern boundary is, therefore, more ex¬ 
tended than that given to it by Mr. Walter 
Elliot) who draws its boundary line west 
and north, by a line from Sadasheghur on the 
MaUbar Coast to the westward of Dharwar, 
Belgaum, and Hukairi, through Kagal and Ku- 
randwar passing between Kelingaon and Pande- 
gaon, through Brahmapuri on the Bhitna, and 
Sholspnr and thence east to the neighbourhood 
of Beder. From Badasheghur, following the 
southern boundary of Sunda to the top of the 
Western Ghats, it comprehends the whole of 
Mysore as far as Coimbatore and the line of 
the Eastern Ghauts including much of the Chola 
and Belala kingdoms, and even Dwara Samu- 
dra, the capital of the latter, which was never 
captured by the Chalukya, i, e. the Carnatic 
dynasty of Kalyaiii. Mr. Walter Elliot tells 
iM that this, the Chalukya, is the oldest 
ruling race of which we find satisfactory men¬ 
tion made in the records of the Dekhan : they 
seem to have belonged to the great tribe that) 
under the. general name of Rajputs, exercised 
dominion over the whole of the Northern and 
Centt^al India, The names anterior to Teiiapa 
Heva (SakaB95) are given on the faith of two 
inscriptiona* which profess to be taken from 
oAdec iosefiptions on copper plates then extant, 
aiipporited by confirmatory evidence. The in- 
aotiptiaua collected by Mr. Elliot relate to four 
c^JMiaties of princes, reigning over the greater 
peulbion of that part of India now denominated 
^ Dakshina or Dakkan, but at that time 
]tuD(tala>*deaa» The capital was first Kalyan in 
the mabomedan province of Kaiburga, and 
aubaequently Bevagiri, now the moderu city 
ofiDowlatabad.,; The limits of this kingdom 
aaep to have been the Nermada on the N« the 
pcesA ofi the W.; the lihe formed by the 
Kaoarese language, on the 8, E.'and on ihe 8. 
W»». tbey would include the province of Nuggar 
on Biduuraod of Bunda. The eastern boundary 
probaUy did not txiend below the ghats, below 
labiob; ; tho kiogdoma of Kalinga and 


Andhra.-—(Priwseya Aniiqukiei by Thcmae^^ 
p. 277.) 

The people who speak Canarese are a tall 
and somewhat graceful race, with some of 
whom, as amongst the Coorgs and the Ksfii-^; 
dians in Ceylon, a community something aktii.i 
to polyandry is very prevalent. In this they ^ 
somewhat resemble the Nair of Travancore. i 

In recent times, until the British took posset!- ^ 
sion in 1801, for nearly 200 years, the inland 
tract occupied by the Cauarese speaking people* 
had been traversed by great armies, bent on con¬ 
quest, and since the tall of the great Vizianagar> 
dynasty all comers seem to have erosst^d thi»^ 
tract without opposition. The great bulk oi the ^ 
Canarese speaking people are of one race who are 
pure Draviilians. They have adopted the Jan«-’ 
gama sectarian faith, the followers of which 
by their tenets, ought to have no caste distino»< 
lions : most of their sub divisions are restricted 
to vegetable products as food, and so carefully 
do they act up to these that no one of these ve«* * 
getarians will even bring any living creature for 
sale to any one of a flesh-eating people. Their^ 
sect is, perhaps, amongst the most exclusive of ^ 
ail in India. It is perhaps their tenderness* 
towards animal life, that guides them to their 
avocations, which are mostly those of civil life^.^ 
cultivators and shopkeepers and may have ledr 
to their non resistance to invaders, but in all* 
the great armies which the British have formed 
during the past century, perhaps of the CauaresC' 
Jangama sectarians, not more than a few thou¬ 
sand men may have become soldiers and cer¬ 
tainly not even one of that portion who abw. 
stain from animal food. This branch of tbo. 
Tiling and Canarese nations have, perhaps, till 
recently, continued equally advanced as to els* • 
mentary school education, and though, in this^i 
respect, both races fall short of the progress ^ 
made by the energetic, restless, impetuous 
Tamul race, they are greatly in advance of the 
Mahraita. 

Mr. Campbell mentions (p. 74, 75-130) that 
in the north Canara district, in the high hilly 
country above and about the ghats and on the*, 
adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a large 
population of brahmins industrious and tbriv- > 
ing cultivators, and landowners. Most of these ^ 
are called Haiga brahmins, and culture of the 
betel nut is their especial pursuit. In a oensua 
of North Canara taken some years ago, there 
were 147,924 brahmins, 146,309^^ Bentei 
(corresponding to Nairs) and 151,491 Billa*^^^ 
war, an inferior class. They are very fair, with > 
large eyes and aquiline noses. . In the Nagar> 
district of Mysore, they are very numerous, 
not very literary, or highly educated, but>de-^ 
voted to agriculture, ' In south Canara auth^ 
the TuLuvai country, are many Brahmina 
do much cultivation md^idl down the wesi/ 
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isoast to the extwfme^tb of India, the conntrjf bat demon and aooestof wombtpKar^ mmimiB# 
is said to hare been extensively colonised by They have no ^ura of their own bi^ ase isnder 
bmhmins led from Calpee by Parasrama. They brabmnical influence. ^ - vt v 

have been from political and hostile ciroum- a race of labourers in Coorg,ilUfavoor- 

siances, much removed from Malabar, but they ed with coase stupid features, short hi latalalre 
are very numerous in Travancore and Gochiiii but strong built, with dark and blacki skin* and 
and in the Palghat valley, they are numerous black straight hair, They practise demonology 
and are industrious and good cultivators. On ami are said to have no Qurus. < v 

the South west coast, the chief class of brah- Tuhi or Tulava^ a cultivated Dravidiaa 
mins are the Naroberi and they have some tongue is an idiom which holds a position 
very peculiar customs, but they principally en- midway between the Canarese and the Malajwi- 
gage in priestly offices. The Namberi brah- lam, but more nearly resembling the Canarew. 
mina resemble the Nair and the Hindu popnla- Though once generajly prevalent in the diatriht 
tion of the S. W. coast, but are fair. The of Ganara, it is now spoken only in a small 
beadman of a village is styled Gatida. tract of eountry in the vicinity of Mangalore, 

The Wohit or Oocalaga among the Cana- by not more than 100,000 or 150,000 souls, 
rase, are hindu cultivators whom the Abbe It has been encroached upon by many lan^ages, 
Dubois considered to be identical with the and is likely soon to disappear. The Tuluvb, 
Tamul Vellalar. They eat flesh freely, and are has a strong resemblance to Malayala, though 
not strict hindus. They are indifferent soldiers the Tuluva speaking race are unable to under* 
but serve locally. One of their sub divisions stand their Malayalam neighbours. Malayalam 
are called Gangacara. and Tula are considered also, by Dr. Caldwell, 

The Wani are a lingaet or jungura sect nu- to be in gradual course of extinoiion. Mala* 
merous in theCauarese speaking country and ex- yalara extends from Cape! Comorin to the 
tending in the direction of Pooiiah and Bombay. Chandagiri river ; or more strictly, perhaps, to 
They arrange themselves into the sections Rasot, Nileshwar (Nileswara), where a Nair rajah, 
Diksot, Melwant and Tailwant, who eat together conquered by Hyder, formerly ruled. The 
hut do not intermarry. The Tailwant drink only people speaking the Malayalam are said natu* 
tank water, which is first strained and carefully rally to shrink from contact with foreigners, even 
covered with a cloth to prevent injury to ani- from people of their own caste ; retreating from 
mal life. The Rasot have no Guru, which the the great roads, cities and bazars as eagerly- 
other three have. The Wani are shopkeepers and as the Tamul flocks to them ; and the Malaysia 
agriculturists. They marry girls when five to speaking race are to be found isolated with their 
eight years old. The couple are placed sit- families in their high walled parambu, even in 
ting on a mat or bullock saddle, to which they parts where the lines and centres of communion- 
are lifted on the crossed hands of four men, who tion are entirely occupied by the more enter- 
ptit betel lesf in their mouths and complete the prising Tamul people whose language too seemr 
ceremony. Widows are remarried. They inter gradually pushing the Malayala a8ide.-^(TAe‘ 
their dead in a sitting posture, and on the third GaldwelVs Comparalive Qrcmrmr\ 

day, sprinkle rice and milk on the grave. Sir Erakine Perry*a Bird*a Eye-View^ Fen: 

iTAe Coor^ or Kodaga is spoken in the small Ohaer.) 
principality of this name, lying on the western Telugu, one of the Dravidian langnagea, ex- 
Ghats, and has hitherto been regarded as Cana- tends to Chanda, where it meets the Mahratta, 
reie, modified by the Tulu. But Mr, Moegling and from Ganjam where it intermixes with 
•tates that it is more nearly allied to the Tamul Urya, along the coast to the marine lagoon 
and Malayalum than to the Canarese. thirty miles north of Madras, known as the 

Dr* Nash describes the Coorg and Amma Pulicat Lake. At Vizagapatami which it 120 
Coorg as of the same tribe. They have a miles south of Ganjam, this is the sole laugu- 
Gaucasian head, regular features, aqualine nose age spoken. On this line;of coasts two monar^ 
with chiselled lips, black eyes and dark hair, chies formerly existed^ the Andhra and Kai4ngi| 
They wear whiskers and mustache, but no beard, both apparently eoterpriaing races and sas^* 
have a fair complexion with intelligent counte- faring people, end it is doubtless fipom^ the 
nances and general bold independent deport- name of the latter dynasty that the Burmese 
ment. They follow agriculture and a few seek and Malays have derived the appelfeition 
other employments, but, as a rule, they eschew ** Kliiig,” by which they distinguish all ^people 
military employ. . They believe themselves to from India. The Kalinga dynasty- appear to 
be descendants of the daughters of Chandra have gained great possessions to tbe westward^ 
Varma, king of Mataa desfaa obtained by the as at the time of the mahomedan conqUaa^ 
intercession of Parvati. < Chandra Varma is said Warangal, seventy miles from Hydersbad>>‘wall’ 
to have come originally to Coorg* They chiefly considered by them the capital of Telingaoa* 
moratiip (he goddm davaro Ammah or Fatvati, eastern part of the nabob of Hyderabad’s dO‘*^ 
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mnionti dl ibe distrieie of Ganjam, Nellore 
and Giiddapah and much of the lands north- 
oast of.Bellary are occupied by Telugu speaking 
people. And the.boundary line may be roughly 
dmarn from immedately north of Madras, where 
it meets the Tamul, through Kirkambari, and 
CuddapahtoBellaryyWhere it meets theCaiiarese 
which it runs with to the west of Beder, then 
turning eastward and having Gondwana as its 
northern boundary it re-joins the line near Viza- 
gapatam and at Chicacole, where it begins to 
meet Urya- The most westerly spot at which we 
hear it spoken ia the small town of Murkundah 
about 30 miles west of Beder and it reaches 
this by a wavy line running westerly from 
Sedaaheepet (Satyassi) on through Sangam 
and Beder and Dungapura to Moorghpettah or 
Moorkoonda or Murgh. 

In ancient times, Telugu seems to have been 
spoken as far north as the mouths of the 
Ganges. This appears both from the geogra¬ 
phical limits which the Greeks have assigned 
10 the territory of the Andhra race or northern 
Telugu dynasty, and from many of the names 
and places mentioned by Ploleiuy up to that 
delta being found to be Telutsu. Even now the 
Teliiig are tolerably pure along the Southern 
boundary of Bustar, but Gond tribes are dwell¬ 
ing amongst them. Telugu is also called Te- 
lingu and Telungu, and is the Andhra of San¬ 
scrit writers, a name mentioned by the Greek 
geographers, as that of a nation dwelling on or 
near the Ganges. It is the same language 
which, until lately, Europeans termed the 
Gentoo, from a Portuguese word signifying 
heathen or gentile. In respect to antiquity of 
culture and glossarial copiousness, it ranks next 
to the Tamul, in the list of Uravidian idioms, 
but it surpasses all of them in euphonious 
sweetness. The Telugu people are a taller and 
fairer race than the Taraular, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Arian hindu of the north. They are more 
brahminical than the Tamulian races and are as 
energetic as the latter though less restless. 

The Telugu people are the most numerous 
branch of the Dravidian race, altiiough the 
-liamui surpass them in restlessness and enter- I 
liriae and in that self-reliance which supports 
them in their emigrations. Including the Naik 
or Naidoo ( Nayaka), Keddi and other Telugu 
tribes settled in the Tamul country, who are 
bhiedy the deecendauts of those soldiers of for¬ 
tune by whom the Pandiya and Chola king¬ 
doms were subverted, and who number not 
less than a million of souls*; and including 
aba the Telugu settles in Mysore, and the 
Telugu inhabitants of the Nizam’s territory 
and other native states, the people who speak 
the - Telugu language may be estimated to 
oiBaaiit to at least fourteen millions, Tamil 


and Telugu roots are in the great mbiority the 
same, but peouliaritiea in inflection and dia¬ 
lectic changes have so ino<lifled the modern 
tongues, that they differ from each other aa 
much as Portuguese from Spanish, Irish front 
Welsh, Hebrew from Aramaic, and Hindi from 
Bengali. 

The Tiling race are bold and self-reliant. 
They are good farmers, carefully storing the 
rainfall in artificial ponds or lakes. They haVe 
been good infantry soldiers, but are not horse¬ 
men ; they repeatedly drove back the Golcon- 
dah armies. A considerable portion of the force 
with which Lord Clive fought the battle of 
Plassey was composed of Telings, and, until 
late years, perhaps even now, Tiling was the 
term given in northern India to the irregular 
foot soldiers employed there. Those engaged 
in civil life, push their way fearlessly amongst 
the other nations on their south and west; 
many of them are seafaring men, undertaking 
long voyages, and a portion of them, in former 
ages, conquered and held large islands in the 
eastern archipelago, where, under the term 
kling, from the Kalingapatam rulers, the peoples 
of India, are still known. The Tiling am 
partly Arian, partly a non-Arian people, but 
most of them follow, outwardly, the brahmini¬ 
cal teachings, though adheriug to many unor¬ 
thodox rites; they are sober and staid, little 
impressionable and not easily excited. A body 
of them, known as Keddi, a very energetic en- 
terprizing race, have held large municipal rights 
for centuries. An extensive colonization of 
southern India, by the Tiling race, took place 
under the Bijauagar dynasty, and they still 
exist there as distinct communities. The Reddi 
migrated from their original seats near Eajah- 
mundry over the whole of southern India and 
even into the Mahrashtra country, where they 
are met with as far northwest as Poona and 
are considered the most thriving ryots, Tha 
Keddi are large men, good cultivators. Many 
of those in the Cuddapah oollectorate were, till 
A. D. 1865, addicted to dacoity. In their 
marriages, in the south of India, a young 
woman of 16 or 20 may be married to a boy 
of 5 or 6 years, but she lives with some other 
adult male, perhaps a maternal uncle or cousin, 
or it may be with the boy husband^s father, 
i. e. her father-in-law, but she is not allowed to 
form connection with the father’s relatives. 
The offspring of these arrangements are father** 
ed on the boy husband. When he grows up, 
the wife has become old or past child bearing^ 
and he adopts the same course .—(Madras Gotr- 
ernmtni Proceedings, p. 6.) 

The Bamusi are also a Tiling people who 
have spread themselves into the eentre and 
western parts of the Peninsula and are paiUy 
predatory. 
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< The Wadara waidoo^ called also Waddiwar, 
or Waddar, also a Teloogoo speaking race, are 
road and tank-makers. They are spread over 
the centre of the peninsula, from Central India, 
southwards. They are tall, robust men, seem 
to have no settled home, but live in tiny grass 
tents, and are constantly migrating from place 
to place to take up work. The great increase 
in railroads and roads, since 1850, ought to 
have made them wealthy, but they seem to live 
from hand to mouth. 

The Tiling and Canarese are almost of simi¬ 
lar physical frame :—have tall, graceful figures, 
but, as a rule, the Tiling are fairer than the 
Canarese. The great similarity of the two 
languages Canarese and Jelugu imparts an 
impression that they are of the same stocks, who 
have separated in more recent times and that 
circumstances have modified their characters 
and personal appearance. As a rule, the in- 
latid tract of .table land country occupied by 
the Canarese, from the southern part of the 
Mysore country, through Bellary in the Ceded 
Districts up to Bejapore, is arid, and the soil 
yields as food crops small cerefil grains. Eleu- 
aine corocana; Setaria Italica and Germanica ; 
Panicumitalicum and Pencillaria spicata which 
even the humbler labourers of the south of 
India, only use on pressure when scarcity or 
dearth prevails, and a hot, arid, climate with a 
less nourishing food may have led to their 
darker complexions. 

The Ailnia or Velma or Yelrai in the Tiling 
country are a dominant agricultural tribe, with 
military proclivities and claim to be rajputs. 
They are soldiers and agriculturists. 

The Rachewar (Unjwar?) of the Northern 
Circars claim to be descendants from Kshairya 
Hindus ; they are a a brave race, with a high 
sense of honour. 

The Ka/pu of Tclingana is a cultivator. 

The Bhoi-wanhi also called Ur-bhoi-wanlu, 
are mercenary soldiers who serve native sover- 
^eigns. They are never found in the ranks of 
the British array, There are a few of them in 
every large town in the South. 

MutraJj subdivide into bhooi and Mutraj and 
the Bhui of Tilingana is merely classed as a 
Tiling Sudra, who occupies himself as a palan¬ 
quin bearer. B\it where settled, away from 
his fields and agricultural pursuits, the Bhui is 
engaged in catching fish by the net. 

dfaek or liaidu. —Many of the Tiling race 
are called Naidu the plural of Naik, an honori¬ 
fic terra applied to masters, or chiefs of tribes. 
The bulk of the Tiling sudra take this honorific 
appellation^ 

The Kamma- Varoo in Tilingana are sudra 
•agriculturalists. 

TAe Beata of Telingana and Karnatica are a 
^sher race. coiamon)y employed as palanquin 
bearers* 


The BalJamdUf in Tilingana, kn fl iUdtt 
tribe. • ' 

The Uppari of the Tiling country are tank 
and well-diggers, salt-makers. < 

Tfie Terra Walleroo are a dhangar tribe in 
the Northern Division. 

The Pariah race in the Telugn country are 
taller, fairer and more intelligent than those Of 
the Tamul village^. 

The Yanadi, in 1867, in the Nellore Dis¬ 
trict, were estimated by Dr. Lloyd at 20,000, 
and the re^>idei)t8 inland are more robust than 
those of the Striharioottah jungles.—(Proo. 
Madr. Govt^ 1867.) 

The Palalu, of the Northern Circars, are 
agriculturHl labourers who are regarded as 
slaves to the ryots, and are hereditarily attached 
to and transferrable with the land. 

The Af/ari of Cuttack are said to be domes¬ 
tic slaves. 

Gaita is the name of a barbarous tribe iu the 
Rajalimandri district. 

Forest races occupy the mountainous region 
from Mirzapore to the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, and along the Eastern and Western 
ghaut moutitains running on both sides of the 
peninsula. 

The Patuah or Juanga are a forest race in¬ 
habiting the Tributary Mahals to the south of 
Singhboom in (bittack, scattered in the mahals 
or killahs of Keotgur, Pal Lehra, (30 villages,) 
Dhekenal (6 villages.) and 11 indole 6 villages. 
In Dhekenal alone their numbers are stated at 
1,005 persons. The stature of the men does 
not exceed 5 feet 2 indies and in the women 4 
feet 3 inches or 4 feet 4 inches. Their forms 
are slight with little muscular development, 
and physique weak. Their face is sliorter and 
broader than that of the Uriah, nose is flat 
and nostril wide. Their colour is not darker 
than the Uriah peasant. The men are not 
handsome, but the women are repulsively ugly. 
The men dress like the peasantry of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but all the covering of the women 
consists of two bunches of twigs with their 
leaves attached, one before and one behind, 
which are changed daily, kept in their position 
by a strip of bark or a string of glazed earthen¬ 
ware beads passed twenty or thirty times h}iind[ 
the waist and over the stems of the twige, 
hence the name of the tribe, Patuah, literally 
people of the leaf, but they call tbemselres 
Juinga. The women also wear necklaces of 
the same kind of beads, and their hair is 
gathered together in a knot at the back of the 
head fastened by a string with a silver or brats 
button at each etui of it. The women wear no 
blanket or covering at night but sleep betwe^ 
two fires. Their traditions are to the effect 
that they were fermerly vain of fine dress and 
were wont to lay aside their good clothes to 
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iUem being soiled, and '^ear sucli leaves 
when attending to the cleaning of tlie cow- 
bonse or other duty, when one day, a thaku- 
rani, or according to some, Sita, appeared and 
commanded them as a punishment for their 
vanity always to wear such le aves. Dr. Shortt 
mentions that the legend of Killah is that a 
rishi commanded them to wear the leaves. 
They believe that if they violated these com¬ 
mands they would be devoured by tigers. 
Women dance in a circle to the sound of a large 
drum beaten by the men, moving round and 
round in the same measured step, occasionally 
advancing towards the musicians and thon re¬ 
treating, but keeping the body inclined to¬ 
wards the musicians. Their villages are in some 
clearing or opening in the forest; are small with 
about six or eight families, in poor and mean 
thatched huts of wattle and daub, each family 
in its own dwelling. They have no lands, but 
sometimes assist in the cultivation of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Their avocations are chiefly those 
of the chase, using the bow and arrow and 
dogs ; they kill deer, hogs and not unfrequent,- 
ly snakes, of the flesh of which, especially that 
of the Python molurus, they are very fond. 
Except the cow, tltey are ornniverous. Their 
usual food is insipid and nauseous roots (tunga, 
kurba and panialu ) and the seeds of the jungle 
grasses. They all call ihemstdves pudhan, and 
have no system of caste. If they have any 
worship, it is one inspired by a desire to avert 
evil; they however dei\y that they worship any 
deity or have any image, but they pay homage 
to nameless spirits who inhat^it the woods and 
mountains, and make olfei ing of a fowl, a goat 
or rice or spirits to the genus loci. In the 
month bysakh, they offer libations to the manes 
of their deceased ancestors. They bury their 
dead. Marriages are arranged by the parents 
and are scenes of revelling and drunkenness. 
They adhere to one wife unless she prove un¬ 
fruitful. Like many hindoos, they will not 
pronounce their wives names. Iheir language 
is apt similar to. Uria and it shows that they 
are connected with the Mundali of Chota Nag- 
pore and that their nearest kinsmen are the 
Kh^riah. But in thair present position they are 
isolated from all other branches of the family, 
dad they have no suspicion that they are con¬ 
nected with them, Chey receive the name of 
Patna from the sole covering used by the 
women consisting of bunches of leaves before 
tpd behind stuck into a waist-cord. p. 156.— 
Mr, SOimwellSf in Ben, As. Soc* Jour, No, IV 
bf 1S56: 

Tfu Sowrah or Soor, a tribe on the borders 
oH^Oiiltaek, under the hills north of the Maha- 
nuddi are described by Mr. Sterling as small, 
mean and very black, harmless, peaceable and in- 
diutrious ; but without moral sense. According 


to Major Macplierson, the bill tribes sonth of 
the Kond and running up to near the Godavery 
are Sowrah. Dr. W. W. Hunter says the Sow¬ 
rah also now live with the Oraon or Odaon of 
the Bengal frontier. The Sowrah race who 
occupy the hill ranges of the Northern Circars 
mostly those hills near Chicacole, near "^^ala- 
hunda, and southwards as far as Bradach lum; 
bury their dead with their weapons. They 
seem in this respect to resemble the Chensuar 
of the bills further south. 

Chensuar, or Chenchwar, (Suar or Surah) 
also Ohent.su, are a wild, half-savage, forest tribe 
inhabiting the Eastern Ghats of the peniusula 
of India. Tliey are known to their settled 
neighbours as the Chenchu kulam, Chenchwar 
and Chensuar. Wilson names them Chenchu- 
vadu (vadu, Tel., a man ) They are about 
1,200 in number, and dwell in the tract of 
jungle covering the westernmost range of the 
Eastern Ghat line, between the Pennar river 
and the Kistnah, and known locally as the 
Nulla-Mulla, and the Lankamulla. They in¬ 
habit clearings in the forest, and live in beehive 
shape huts like the African, Nicobarian and 
many of the ruder Asionesian tribes. These 
are of wicker-work with walls about three feet 
high, and a conical straw roof, with a screen 
for a door. The men are almost nude and 
have in general only a rag for covering The 
women dress like the wandering female basket 
makers whom they resemble in features. The 
features of the men are small, but the ex¬ 
pression is animated, cheek-bones higher and 
more prominent than those of the hindus in 
general, nose flatter, and nostrils more ex¬ 
panded ; their eyes black and piercing ; in 
stature they are slightly shorter than their 
neighbours, and they are slightly, but well 
made, except about the knee, which is large, 
and the leg. The colour of the skin is darker, 
and there seems a tendency to cutaneous erup- ^ 
tion. Newbold characterises them as between a 
Tiling and a .lakuii of the Malay peninsula. 
They have no language of their own, but speak. 
Telugu with a harsh and peculiar pronuncia¬ 
tion.. Brahmans say they formerly were shep^. 
herds of the Yerra Golla caste. They have 
large dogs, and a few are employed as hill 
police, in the pass from the Kuman to BadwaiK: 
The Nandial Chenchwar assert their ignorance 
of a god or a soul. They have no images. 
They are polygamists ; they bury their dead,, 
blit sometimes burn, anri, like the Tartars, thay 
carry the deceased*s weapons to the grave» 
They use the spear, hatchet, the matchlook|, 
or a bamboo bow and reed arrow tipped with 
iron. They look on weaving and other manu^ 
facturing arts with contempt. They are patient 
and docile. It is suggested by Mr.^ Logan 
that the Chenchwar are a continuatioa of' tim 
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#ild forest Surah of the nsonntainoat tracts 
further north in the line of the Eastern Ohats. 
Vocabularies of six of the non-Arian tongues^ 
the Kond, Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala, and 
Ohentsn are given at p. 39, No. of 1856, of 
Beog, As. Soc. Journal.-—(ATetaboZcf in E, As, 
Soc, Journ^ 1865. Logan, in Joum. Ind, 
Arch,) 

Orim, Urya is the language of Orissa, and 
the country takes its name from the Or or Ordu 
tribe ivho seem to have come from the N. West. 

In the Orissa district, they appear to have had 
very narrow limits, viz. along the coast line from 
the Rasikulia river near Ganjam northwards to 
the Kans river, near Soro, in Lat. 21® 10', but in 
the process of migration and conquest under the 
Oangavansa dynasty the limits of Orissa (Ordesa) 
were extended to Midnapore and Hooghly, on 
the north, and Rnjahmundry, on the Godnvery, 
in the South. The Urya tongue is a tolerably 
pure dialect of Bengalee. At Chicacole, Telugu 
is the prevaling language ; in Vizianagram, 
Telugu only is spoken in the open country, and 
Urya in the mountains runs further down to 
the south ; 1 clugu is spoken to within 45 miles 
south of Ganjam and at Ganjam Telugu ceases. 
On the coast line Urya continues in the direc¬ 
tion of Bengal as far as the Hijli and Tumlook 
divisions on the Hooghly. On the Western side 
of the Midnapore district, it intermingles with 
Bengalee near the river Subanreeka. ’I'o the 
westward, the Gond and Uria languages pass 
into each other, and at Sonepur, half the people 
•peak the one, and half the other, language 
Amongst the Urya race high cheek bones seem 
to prevail with good features and straight hair. 

A great many of the Urya bramins obtain 
their livelihood as cultivators, they also trade, 
and follow the occupations of brick-makers, 
brick-layers, &o. 

The Pana of the frontier and south of Oris¬ 
sa are a wild predatory tribe. 

The Poila or Poliya are slaves.— (Wilson,) 

In the Urya, a dancing girl attached to a 
temple is called a Mahari.—( Wilson.) 

Marathi. —The northern limits of the region 
in which this language is spoken stretches on 
the sea coast from the Kolwan hills or country 
of the Kol, near the Portuguese settlement of 
Daman, above the ghauts in a north-easterly 
direction along the Satpura range parallel to the 
Nerbudda, intermingling with the Gujarati, 
about Nandobar, in the jungly valley of the 
Tapli. It is spoken throughout Berar, in the 
open parts of the territories of Nagpur and the 
whole of its esstern border abuts on the countries 
ahd languages of the Gonds, From Nagpur, 
the Marathi exends to the south-west, and 
Pear the villages of Murgbpetta and Nhini, 
about tlufty miles west of Beder, it meets with 
thh Telugu, and Uanarese; touching in advenes 
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nearly on Bijapur and 6hsnkasb#ar, end iheli^e 
trends south-westerly to the coast atSIdashegbbr, 
skirting the western boundary of the Gauarose. 
From Daman in the northern Konkan, Marathi 
runs down the coast to the neighbourhood hfGoa^ 
both below and above (he ghauts. It there meets 
the Konkani, a mixed tongue, which rune neaflj^ 
as far as .Vlangnlore. And the southern limits of 
this mixed language is a village four miles npftK 
of Upi or Oodapi near Condapore, where Ttilu 
or the language of Canara begins. The Konk«- 
ni, however appears to be only Marathi with a 
lart»e infusion of 1'ulu and Canarese words, the 
former derived from the indigenous inliabitatits 
of I'uluva or Canara ; the latter from the long 
subjection of this part of the Konkan to Gana- 
rese dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. H. 
Mogliiig, however, mentions that the Konkani 
speaking brahmans of Mangalore, consider it 
quitedistinct from,though cognate with, Marathi. 
The limits extend from Goa below the ghauts, 
to the village above mentioned north of Upi. 
From this part of the coast in northern Canara, 
a diagonal line running in a north-eastern dlrcc- 
iiou towards Beder, marks the boundary between 
Marathi and Canarese, of the latter at least 
above ghauts. 

From Murghpetta, however, eastwards thr6ugh 
Beder on to Sangam near Sedasheepet (Satyassi) 
the people designate the line of villages and 
I towns as si-bhasha-basti, three-tongue«towns, 
for in them the Mahrathi, Canarese and Telugu 
mingle, though iu all that line the people have 
seemed to me rather of the Mahratta than of the 
Canarese orTiling type. At Sedasheepetrhowever, 
20 miles further east the Tihng people and 
Tiling tongue alone occur. 

The Maratha are supposed to have been 
originally a race of mountaineers, in Baglan on 
the crest of the ghauts, and cultivating the 
fertile valleys or roawals, and the country called 
Maharashtra, which is first mentioned in Indian 
history in the Mahawanso, probably obtained 
its name and received a distinctive language ln>m 
the existence of a Marathi dynasty at some 
period not recorded in history. The Maratha 
are essentially mountaineers, herdsmen and sol' 
diers, and, until lately were deemed bad fannhrs. 

The races and tribes and fragmentary Qajt{0ns 
dwelling in the Mahratta country are nu^e^us, 
Tlie most prominent with mapy immigrauysi'are 
the Kunbi cultivator, the brahman, tHegajf^qqer, 
the ai tizan, the shopkeeper, the Phr|i jthe 
village authorities, amongst whoiio' 

Mhar and Mhang as predial slaves. 
daily seen are, ^ ^ : 

Brahman, Oash*^’h or Mahf»(^an4 ltoill^» 

Kunbi, cultivators. 

Knlg&rgi 

Wani Laugaet cultivators. ' . . . 

ManwKr, cultivators, v i m .?; 
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or gardeoorff, 

|>AUn-wiiM 4r#wen. 

doliwAr. keep sheep atid goats. 

Komtly oanya, merchants, (renerally grain mer- 
ehantSi they wear the saor^ thread, and are in 
•ereml aeotioos. 

Telit oilmen, oil-makers and oil-sellers ; many 
afe of the liugaet sect; some of their sections are 
deemed impure and must not enter sacred places. 


^aiQ} shop-keepers. 
Mahomedans, in eyery 
ayoeatioo. 
fiempit or tailor. 

Julai, or weaver. 

Wattan, or bangle-maker. 
Kumhart or potter. 

Stttar, or oarpentar. 
^nar or goldsmith. 
Lehar or blaokstnith. 
Phobi or washerman. 
Hajam or barber» nn- 
clean. 


Bdrhd, bamboo basket- 
makers. 

Kaikari, palm-leaf „ 
CAamar,leather workers. 
Dher or Mhar, or pariah. 
Mhang or tanner. 
Thakur. 

Oosai. 

Byragi. 

Jangani. 


In the MahratU Dekban, the municipal 
system is still very perfect and the servants and 
village authorities are known as Balute. These 
Vary in every district. In some are the 


PotaiL 

Jangam. 

Kamusi. 

Bhil 

Koli. 

Mali orBaghban. 
Darjif Suti or 
Sni, or Sempi. 


Sonar. 

Bhisti. 
Gharpagari 
hail-conjnror. 
Mhar. 
Qondhali, 

Tell. 

Tambuli. 


IBhat. 

Taral or Yeskar. 
or Daini Gosain. 
Garsi or piper. 
Bajantri 
Ka la van tin. 
Vaidya. 
Ghotakhor. 


The Village Accountant, is known as 


Fatwari. Mahr. Karnam. Tel. 

Kulkarni. Can. Conicopilly. Tam. 


and it usually a brahman. He keeps the vil¬ 
lage accounts for Oovernment and sends same 
to the tahsildar. 


Potail .—The Mahratta village head is the 
Fotaii, who rents the lands to cultivators, col¬ 
lects the Government land tax, and forwards it 
to the tahsildar. He is also the civil magis¬ 
trate^ and settles petty civil matters to the ex¬ 
tent of two maunds of grain or five or six ru- 
Mes, and sends higher claims to the tahsildar. 
Iti criminal matters he is only the police, and 
eeada all to the aroin. In lieu of pay, for the 
above services, the Potail is allowed from 25 to 
50 bhigahs of land rent free, the land tax is 
about Bs. 3 or 4 the bhigah. For the culti¬ 
vation of this allotment two to four bullocks 
Would be needed, as, from 10 to 16 bhigahs, ac- 
cbrding as the rains are heavy or light, are all 
that a pair of bullocks can get over. There 
are generally two to four potails in a village, 
ndt always of the same caste • for instance the 
village of Kbsnpur, sillah of Nandair, has four 
‘jtotails, two Mahratta, a Canarese speaking 
'Xiingaet, and a Kulkargab.' There are a few 
^bratokn and mahomedan and pariah potaiis 
but a Christian potail is unknown. In the 
€aiiame speaking country the village head is 
aalltd Qoura or Qanda» 


TAe Ji^unbi are the main body of the culti¬ 
vating population of Guzerat, Khandesh, Mah* 
rashtra and the Central Provinces. In Guzerat 
and Mahrashtra they are the chief owners of 
the soil and, though quiet and unpretending, 
are a robust, sturdy, independent agricultural 
people. Mr. Campbell considers them (pp. 98, 
94,95) to be quite Arian in their features, in* 
siitutions and manners, though their institutions 
are less democratic than those of the Jat and 
Rajput, and in the Mahratta viilaues they have 
at their head, a Potail. Few of these men ever 
enlist as soldiers. Sevaji and his descendants 
and some of his chiefs were however of this 
race, but their followers, were drawn from the 
Mawais of the Western Ghats and latterly 
their armies were composed of soldiers of for¬ 
tune of every race. I'he Mawals of the 
mountain vallevs of the Syhadri range of 
mountains, commence at the western extiemity 
and extending about 100 miles east.—[ITiZs. 
Qlos.) 

The Mahratta chiefs sprung from the people 
of Sattarah and Pooiuh, but Holkar was of the 
shepherd, and the Qaekwar was of the cow¬ 
herd castes, while the Peshwa who put the 
descendents of Sivaji aside, were Konkani brah¬ 
mans. The Kunbi of the Hyderabad dominions 
are wholly illiterate. Indeed, no elfort or at¬ 
tempt has been made to educate the people of 
the Hyderabad territories, though education is 
making enormous strides in Berar, and In 
British Maharashtra. There was no proper 
school met with in all my journeys amounting 
to about 9,00o miles and only occasionally a 
few lads, children of foreigners, were to be seen 
learning in a verandah, the elements of the 
Hindi or Mahratta. In that eastern part of 
the Mahratta country, a knowledge of reading 
and writing any tongue was almost wholly 
wanting. The Aijanna Kunbi reside in West¬ 
ern India. 

The Kurmi are cultivators dwelling north of 
the Kunbi, but to the south of the Rajput and 
Jut. They form the bulk of the population m 
the part of Manhbum, near the Damudah river 
(Z)a/^o»,y>, 157.) and area very industriojis 
class of quiet cultivators iu considerable num* 
bers in all the central and eastern parts of (tie 
N. W. Provinces or in Hindustan generally, who 
there attend to the finer garden style of cultiva¬ 
tion much more than the Jat and !^jput and like 
the Jat race are assisted by their industrious 
wives. They dwell to the south of the Rajputs 
and Jats, have villages of their own, and' also 
spread in detached families or groups. Ur. 
Campbell considers them to be identical with 
the Kunbi and to oeeopy from the 23^ or 24^ 
N. to 16^ N. and from the western frdntiors of 
Quzerst, Very few of these from the coiMitnM 
Watered by the Wyn Gunga and the Hid^ 
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lower ahcl upper etreame of the 
ever become eoldiers, and in the valley of the 
Ganfijes they are looked down upon as mere hum 
ble tillers of the soil. They are more numerous 
towards the Jubbulpor and Sau^or territories 
where they mingle with the Lodha. Thence 
westwards on both sides of the Nerbnddah, in 
Malwa where they meet the Jat. Througliout 
the southern borders of Hindustan there are 
numerous Kurmi who speak Hitidi. (f7. p, 92* 
3.) Those in Hindustan, are darker and less 
good-looking than brahmins and r^jputs, but 
Mr. Campbell states (p. 94) that they are quite 
Arian in their features, instimtiona and niaii- 
nersi Other authorities, however, mention that 
there is no similarity in the physiognomy of 
the Kurmi and Kuiibi. The Kurmi subdivide 
themselves into many tribes, 

Jeshwar I Patan Patrihu 

Dhaniai | Adhonda GhoraCharbao 

Wilson says they have seven sections and that 
in Central and Eastern Hindustan west and 
Korth-west provinces thev are the great agricul¬ 
turists. He says that they are occasionally seen 
as predial slaves to which they have sold them- 
eelves or been sold. 

The Gharneta of Behar are a sub-division of 
the Kurmi. 

The Lodha, tribe are supposed by Mr, 
Campbell (193) to be cognate to (he Kurmi and 
eeem to have at one time occupied a very con- 
eiderable position in the Jubbulpur and ^augor 
districts of the Central Provinces. 

Gardener races —The KSclii, Koeri, Morovv, 
Kumboo, and Kisan, are gardening and cultivat¬ 
ing tribes in nortliern India 

The Kachi, of the Mahratta country state 
that they came there as cavalry and infantry sol- 
diere from Bundelkund in the limes of former 
kings, and of Alaragir, and that they had been 
villagers and servants. There are many in Poona 
and a few in Bombay hut only one in Jaulnah. 
In Aurungabad, Poonah and Bombay, they are 
fruit-sellers, market and flower gardeners and 
agriculturalists. There are under one hundred 
bouses in Begumpur in Aurungabad city. They 
are of a bamboo colour and speak hindi. They 
worship Seetla, in the form of a stone from the 
river^ offering flowers and betel and use ver¬ 
milion in sanctifying the stone. They also wor¬ 
ship Hanuman, and Balaji. After death, they 
burn, but bury those who have »lied of small 
pox» also the unmarried, Of what may happen 
ip them after death they know notliing, 

OaoU or, Goli pepple havp been settled from 
time immemorial along tbe Satpurah range, 
aad onee ruled tbe hill ppuntry round Baitul. 
(Campbell p. 7.) Tbe Gaoli of Seojni have 
Biin>i 8ub<fdivUion8, They are generally robust 
.Ukmn. 


Afomm, in Berar, weavers^ and, seUerSf. of 
native cloths, the sarhi, susi, parban, khodi, 
and profess raahomedanism. ^ 

Sali in Berar are silk weavers, of sarhi apd 
choli. , ^ 

The Bomhay fishermen are a strong-made 
race of men, and are the only labourers in In¬ 
dia amongst whom a great degree of Pbesky is 
observed,—every fourth or fifth fisherman to 
be met with being more less corpulent—some 
of them very much so They are much 
given to the use of intoxicating drinks, and ara 
often to be met with in a state of inebriety. 
A set of boats and nets belong to a dozen of 
fishermen, one often advancing the capital rer 
quired to be contributed by tbe others ; tha 
capture is divided amonirst tht-m on their reach* 
iiig the shore, and is immediately taken charge 
of and carried to market by the women, wdio 
carry their baskets on their heads. The raeu carry 
baskets swung at the opposite ends of a bamboo 
across the shoulders, 'riiey are Christians. 

The low caste tribes, are the humble village 
servants, the Bamusi, Bhil, Goad, Mhar and 
Mhang, all of whom serve as watchmen. The 
llarau“i, Kallar, Marawar, and Beder are sturdy 
semi military predatory races— (C. 133.) Below 
the Ghats near Bomhay the dher are known as 
Parwari. 

The Ramusi or Ba^noosi tribe dwell near the 
Bombay Ghats, They have immigrated from 
Telingana within a recent period, and though 
they have adopted Mari»thi, they preserve a few 
words of their original Tcluiiu for purposes of 
crime. They are a Telugu race wIjo crossed 
into the west of India, and there assumed pre¬ 
datory habits, 

Gurawa, a worshipper of Bhawani, profes¬ 
sionally drum beaters before idols. 

Garpagari or Qarpadi iu Berar, pretend tp 
the ability of preventing hail showers on fields^ 
Bwrod, a caste of hindus in Berar, who 
weave bamboo baskets. 

Baid .—There are two branches of this tribe 
the Adavi Goolar and Gaddha Goolar about 
2000 in number. The Adavi Goolar are dwell¬ 
ing in the villages between Hy«ierabad and 
Poonah but a very considerable number dwell 
in Seroor, ten miles frorp Gulburgah. They Qa)l 
themselves Gol, from Go a cow, also Hanaip 
Gol, and they claim to be of .the Bhangar or 
herd race, but the people know them as .Adsyi 
Gollar, I. e., country or wild Gollar; also m 
B ai-mandelwanloo; also Bowsi Darnpaov 
Down dene wale. The meq are berbslisU,^ 
lecting roots and plants for the native .physi" 
cisns, but those whom 1 have seen wetre 
willing to communicate any of their kppfl^dge 
and strovp to avoid questioning. The yoqng 
and, the women bag. Their physical appli¬ 
ance was strikingly like the races from 
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pootan^b, iibotit ibe !n colonr, bat more 
•lender arfd hot so tall. None of them had re- 
tsemblance to any of the races of Southern 
Indhi. They speak in Hindi, Teloogoo nnd 
Oanarese : They wear clothes dyed red with red 
oehre, they seem poor. They do not eat the 
obw or bullock, but use the goat, sheep, hare, 
and other creatures. The Adavi Gollar tribe 
dwell between Kulburgah and the Bhima river, 
but principally in a village near Kulburgah, 
close to Hira-phool. They wear red dyed 
trousers, and jackets. They are travelling 
herbalists. Like the Baidar, they eat the cro¬ 
codile. Their name means the wild Gullar. 
They do not intermarry with the Gaddha 
Goolar. 

The (roddha Goollar dwell in the neighbour¬ 
hood of towns and villages. The rrmn wear 
beards, and rear dogs and asses, they hunt wild 
animals, and eat the jackal, crocodile, porcu¬ 
pine, iguana. The village (ndlar are goat¬ 
herds and the women beg. They are alleged to 
be thieves and dacoits. 

Kmjana is the name given by mahornedans 
to a migratory tribe who style themselves 
Rajyognee. The people of this tribe are found 
in the southern Mahratta country. They are 
of ordinary stature, dark featured, and not well 
favoured, and stale that they came originally 
from Bhopal which their fiirefathcrs left 150 
years ago. They encamp without the walls of 
towns, and have no definite period of residence. 
The men play on musical instruments, and the 
women combine the art of dancing to fascinate 
the spectators. They call themselves hindoos 
and say they worship ;he brahminical deities, 
but they wear clothes like the raHhomedans and 
never have brahmins to picside at their festi¬ 
vals. They also eat the cow, but never eat the 
hog. They bury their dead, place offerings of 
rice to the manes, and draw the most favoura¬ 
ble omen of the state of the deceased by the 
offerings being eaten by a crow, 

Paiariy a wandering tribe of people who 
speak the Telugu language, some of whom have 
travelled into the Mahratta country pursuing 
their avocation of manufacturers of hand mills, 
from which they are also named Chakki Kar- 
ne-walay” by mahornedans, and are seemingly 
identical with the Takinkar. They have a deity 
whom they terra Satwai, whose emblem is sus¬ 
pended around their necks, and resembles the 
forms worshipped as Hanumantu- They dwell 
'vrithin the walls, in hutd made of a fine grass. 
They marry at all ages ; they do not eat the 
cow 6r bullock, and they buryAll their dead. 

Beldar, stone-cutters, wall-builders. 

fdshm-wanloo, a wandering Tiling tribe 6f 
eudra mendicants, on the banks of the Bhimab, 
who wander about with a small temple called 
Pbcli-amiiia. 


Eaikari, Htndf^ Mahr. Tel* Kai^adi, in 
Berar, are makers of basket fro^i atems of 
cotton plants and palm leaves. 

Takan-Kar, in the Dekhan and Berai^ a 
migratory tribe who make and renew stotte iranil*- 
mills. 

i 

Bhamtit migratory pick-pockets in Berar, ^ 

Garodi, a race of migratory jugglers, whto 
exhibit serpents, and profess mahomedanism. 

The Maliaratta people profess brahminism : 
but, amongst them is a more general amount of 
demon, spirit, fetish, totem, shaman, and hero 
worship than is observed amongst the other 
races of the peninsula. The deities Hanuman, 
and the Nagserpent are to be seen in every vil¬ 
lage, so\iih to theTumbudrR,and blood sacrifices 
of sheep and fowls are largely made at the 
village gods. Hanuman is the chief of the village 
gods, and is invariably smeared over with red 
lead, which also is applied to every bit of stone 
or wood that has been erected into a fetish god. 
There has seemed to me also, a more extensive 
polytheism, there, than in any other part of In¬ 
dia, and an introduction even of the Semitic and 
Christian names. Between Ellichpoor and Oom- 
raoti, the pariah races are ordinarily called 
Krishn, a variation of the word Christian • all 
along the tract southwards to Oodghir the Bawa 
Adam, of near Punderpore is largely worship¬ 
ped,and theJabral Abral,worslu‘ppe(lin east Berar 
is evidently the Gai)riel or Jibrail of the Semitic, 
races. Even amongst the Kuubi race, who profess 
brahminism, the hindi deities Siva and Vishmu 
are little heard of and with consent I put up for 
two days in the temple of the village of Assaye 
to which the villagers came at the usual periods 
to worship Hanum.m and the serpent, and 
the officiating priest to wash and ornament its 
lingam. An officer of Siudiali's artillery had 
fallen in the battle of Assaye and been buried 
beneath a tree, and every one in the village 
continue to worship there his spirit. Sickness is 
usually attributed by them to the influence of 
a malignant spirit, and all th'^ough the Mahratta 
speaking district the practice of the “ Bolwan** 
prevails, viz. the ceremony of propitiating 
the Bhuta or evil spirits who have entered 
a village inducing them to leave the village and 
conducting them across the borders with music 
and a procession. 'Ihe conductors often move to 
the next village and thereby cause intense fear 
and anger, as the morbific influence is supposed 
to be conveyed to it. Ai, mother, equivalent to 
the southern, Ammun, is largely worshipped in 
the form of a rude stone smeared with red lead 
and her temples are to be seen in lone plaoeji» 
passes and dffiles. 

At Oomraoti the deities worshipped 
named as under, ^ 
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Male deUiei. FtmaU deitiee. 


labral Abral. 

Asra or Acrai. 

Massoba. 

Meskai. 

Bahram. 

Amba. 

Mahadeo. 

Marri. 

Shadawal. 

Satwai. 

Kandoba. 

Agachi Fanna 

Worba. 

and her sister 

Yetoba. 

Jana Bai. 


Jabrnl is worshipped at and near Ellichpur 
and seems to be the angel Gabriel, whom Maho- 
medant style Jabrail. In the alliterative habits 
of the Easterns, Jabral abral is commonly used 
and the silver figure, that of a man, is worn 
around the neck. I saw near Oomraoti h rag 
tree, with incense alters of mud at its foot, 
which the dher of Balgaon said was a Jabral. 

Sakinatk is a deity whose worship protects 

from snakes*. . , ^ i 

A/£W8o6a.—In the Chauki pass, in the Laken- 
wara range, which forms the watershed between 
the Ganges and the Taptee about 10 miles 
North of Aurungabad, there is a shrine of this 
deity, to which, from a circle of a hundred 
miles, people of all castes resort, brahmin, and 
sudra or dher, but chiefty the Mahratta kunbi. 
The Jatra is held in the month Cheita, and 
lasts for four days, during which many sheep 
are oflfered in sacrifice. It is in the southern 
side of the pass, a mere block of stone, with 
smaller pieces at its foot all smeared with red 
lead. The objects of their visits are wholly 
personal, beseeching the deity to give them, or 
preserve, children, their flocks or their food. 

il/wWt.—Several of the Indian races, the 
Dhangar,Dher, Mang, Koli and Manurwara and 
occasionally even the higher hindoo castes, 
under various vows, devote their girls to their 
gods. The deity to whom the girl is more 
frequently vowed, is some incarnation of 
Siva and his consorts. Amongst the Mahrat- 
ta people on the wesieni side of India, Kan- 
doba is the usual Siva avatar, to whom the 
girls are devoted and his chief shrines are at Je- 
juri, Khanapur near Beder and at Malligaon. 

The ordinary people believe that from time 
to time, the shadow of the god comes on the 
devotees {deo hi chaya aii, ang par)—and pos- 
tesses the devotees person (Murli Ke ang ho 
hhar deta). These devotees are called Murli 
in Mahratta, Jogni or Jognidani in Cao- 
arese, and Basava in Telugu. They at tiroes af¬ 
fect to be or really are possessed, during which 
they rock the body,but people occasionally make 
offerings to them as to an oracle or soothsayer, 
laying money at their feet, and await the pos- 
' •easing to hear a decision enunciated. 

The female deity to whom those near the 
Bhifna river are devoted is Yellamah ; the 
Bhooili race, devote their Murli to Mata, 


Boys also are devoted, a^d a^led Wagia^ frofli 
** Wag*' a tiger. Near Oomraoti it ia to Amba 
and to Kandoba that the Murli and the Waghia 
are devoted. The Waghia does not asaoeiaCo 
with the Murli. At Oomraoti, the people ai^ 
that Kandoba particularly moves on Sunday aad 
selects a clean tree (clean Murli) whoM body be 
fills. 

Brahmins ,—Scattered amongst tbe races in 
the peninsula, to the extreme sonth of India, 
are the brahmin people, belonging to the Arian 
family. In the more southern and central paria 
of the peninsula, amongst the Tamul, Telugu 
and Canarese nations, they are comparatively 
few, and do not possess lands, are not agricultu¬ 
ral blit are engaged in religious avocations or as 
servants of government, and have till lately been 
the undoubted aristocracy of those districts. 
In Malabar, the Konkan, in Maharashtra, Guze- 
rat and Oriisa, they have been more numerous. 
Mr. Campbell tells us (p.p. 56-67) that brah¬ 
mins are one of the most numerous castes in 
India, and probably follow the greatest variety 
of avocations. In addition to the priesthood, in 
the north of India, in Hindustan they pursue 
agricultural pursuits, and in the south they are 
clerks and accountants. There are brahmins 
in the hills north of the Punjab, in the extreme 
northwest corner of India, occupying both the 
valley of Kashmir and the hills immediately to 
the west and south of it. Kashmir itself is a 
brahman country, all its people, though long 
since converted to roahoraedanisra, having been 
of the brahrainical race. The educated class who 
maintained their own tenets and are still very 
numerous, are known as pundits and form quite 
an aristocracy. They are all educated, are ex¬ 
ceedingly clever, and are an excessive and 
somewhat oppressive bureaucracy, which has 
ruled Kashmir under every successive govern¬ 
ment, and has sent out colonies to seek their 
livelihood in northern India. The features of 
the Kashmir brahmins proclaim them to be one 
of the highest and purest races in the world. 
They are quite high Arian type, very fair, hand¬ 
some, with chiselled features. In many, the nose 
is high and slightly acquiline, but nbt Jewish, 
but in others the nose is straight. Their brow 
is a little more raised and their nose more arched 
than in the Greek statue. The ordinary Kaab-^ 
miri has a strong, athletic figure, but none of 
them are martial, and the brahmans in these 
respects correspond ; they rule by the brain and 
pen. They have a greater refinement and 
regularity of feature than the Afghan and 
others of a rougher type, with, however, a less 
manly looking physique, a colour less ruddy 
and more reduced to a somewhat sallow fair¬ 
ness. The Kashmir brahmans eat meat and 
are excluded by the Indian brahmans, alike 
from the five Gaur and from the five Hravid* 
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iM'aliiDimeal elass/ beiiif 
mot0 s^ouUt tksn tbe priestly bvahmaii^ of 
iSildiiataa and the Dekhan^ than irhoaithey are 
aiAogather loose in their observances. The 
Kashmiri pundits are known all over northern 
India as a very clever and energetic race of 
office-seekers; as a body they excel in acute¬ 
ness the same number of any other race with 
whom they come in contact. Almost all the 
secular pundits use the Persian character freely ; 
they are perfectly versatile, and serving abroad, 
will mount a horse, gird on a sword and 
aesune at a push a semi-military air. 

The lower classes of Kashmir have long since 
been converted to mahomedanism, but they 
seem to be ethnologically identical with the 
brahmins, and tradition asserts that they are of 
the same race. 

The brahmins of Kashmir are regarded by 
those of Bengal as of an inferior order, and the 
agricultural brahmins on the Saraswali banks 
are similarly regarded. 

AT. W* Mimalayay Kumaon and the Pun^ 
y4Brahmans are numerous in Kumaon and 
Gahrwal, where education is more advanced and 
the Nagri character is used. 

People of brahminical origin, approximating 
to the Punjabi, but in language, habits, manners 
and dress quite different from the Kashmir; 
dwell in the hills between Kashmir and the 
Punjab, but they have abandoned the Hindu re¬ 
ligion and are now partly Sikhs and in part 
mahomedans. Their language is a dialect of 
the Punjabi, they are good soldiers (O, p. 50, 
60.) Mr. Campbell thinks that the brahmins of 
the frontier hills are even handsomer than those 
of Kashmir, the people in general of these hills 
being the handsomest of the human race. 

The Bamba dwell in the hill frontier, beyond 
the Jhelum. They are of brahminical origin, 
but now profess mahomedanism, and on the 
enitern side of the Jhelum the hills are shared 
with other races and by a numerous tribe of 
Sikhs, converts from brahmans. Their brahmin 
ancestors became converts to the Sikh religion 
bi^ore it became a political power, and entirely 
threw off their hinduism. They are very useful 
soldiers and servants. 

;; There are some brahmins at the foot of the 
N* W.i Himalaya, they are not found beyond 
the Indus, but are pretty numerous in part of 
the Eawal Pindi district. South of the Salt 
Bauge, in the plaint, the Rajput and Jat occupy 
the country. But there are villages of agricul- 
tOvtlbrabmans inthe fertile plains under the hills 
in the districts of 'Sealkote and Goordaspore, 
and in the valleys of the brotien country be¬ 
tween Hushearpnr and Kangra and in parts of 
the UmbalLa district and the adjoining Simla 
hiiln. They are not numerous urar the source 
of the Saraswati but lower down its* course in 
the aomewhat desolate couutriei of Marwar and 
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Jeianlmir, where the lands are ^ttcrist, Ike brah¬ 
mans are still numerous, are good eultivatota 
and claim to have occupied the oountiy^ before 
Jats and Rnjputs became dominant. 

Central India .^—The town of Palli eaems to 
be a brahminical centre. The Marwari or Sa¬ 
ras wati brahmans form a considerable portion 
of the most industrious of the cultivators in 
Malwa. The Saraswati brahmans seem to hare 
kept much to the tenets of their forefatbera.— 
{C,p. 60-61.) 

The SaraawatihrtihmmB are called in the south 
Kashastale brahmans; the oldest of the brahmini- 
cal race, however, are the people of the upper hills 
in the western Himalaya, who date from a time 
anterior to hinduism. The Kashmiri were a 
civilized and literary brahminical people not 
yet fully hindu. The Saraswati brahmins were 
the earliest, most simple and pure hiiidus of 
Vedic faith ; and those of the Ganges and the 
rest of India are in various of phases of modern 
hinduism. There are ten classes of Saraswati 
brahmans, who are supposed to come from the 
N. W. of India. 

In the Punjab, Sind, and countries about the 
Saraswati,having been superseded by other races, 
there are few brahmans^ except in the eastern 
part of those tracts, where they are industrious 
cultivators and claim to be the ancient occupants 
of the country. 

Hindustan ,—The main country of the brah¬ 
mans is that part of Hindustan lying between 
the Vindhya on the one side and the Himalaya 
on the north, from the longitude of Kanouj and 
Lucknow to near the frontiers of Bengal, with a 
large segment of more especially Rajput country 
cut out of the centre of this tract. 

The brahmans of Hindustan are generally 
good sized and on the whole well looking men 
with good features, not particularly fair. They 
are not of the high Avian type. The greater 
number are quite illiterate. The priests and 
pundits have never adopted the Persian writing 
character, they are not very clever, have little 
social position, but serve humbly as soldiers, 
and servants about courts and jails. 

Prom the Gulcheter down to Dehli and in 
the country about Delhi, there are brahman 
villages, quite industrious and intelligent, 
the women working as well as the men, but 
brahmans do not form a large proportion of the 
agricultural population. They were kind to and 
protected fugitives during the mutiny. Some 
of the less pure agricultural brahmans of these 
parts are called Tuga or Gour Tuga. All the 
Debli country is occupied by Gour brahmans. 
South of Delhi, in the Jaipur country, brahmans 
are numerous, and in the Saharunpur distriets 
there are a good many brahmans following 
secular pursuits, besides the priests of Hurdwar. 

About Beuares, and the greater part of Be- 
bar, are a numerous class of bastard brahmans 
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called Bahman or Bbaban, or, according to Sir 
H. Elliot, Bhoonhar, to which the rajah of Be¬ 
nares and all the great landholders of Behar 
belong. They seem to be offspring' of brah¬ 
mans with some inferior caste. 

Brahmans are common in the Banda district, 
numerous in Baghelcund or Kewah, and there, 
they condescend to very menial vocations and 
groom most of the horses on the Jubbulpur road. 

In the proper brahman country some of them 
affect the Rajput prejudice against actually 
holding the plough, though performing every 
other agricultural labour and take the names of 
Dobi, Tewari and Chaubi, t. e. man of two of 
three and of four Veds, and are considered to 
be of very high caste. Between the Ganges 
and the Gogra, as we recede from the Ganges, 
the population becomes more raj put than brah¬ 
man, but there are many brahmins about Ajoo- 
diah the old Oodh. Beyond the Gogra, is a 
numerous brahman population, humble, not 
soldiers. Thence to the north of the Gogra and 
Ganges, all the way to Tirbut there are many 
brahmans, south of the Gogra, and thence 
across the Ganges, into the Arrah district (Boj> 
pore) runs the Rajput dominions. 

Bengal ,—The brahmans of Benijal are numer¬ 
ous. rney claim for themselves a northern origin, 
but they differ much from the Hindustan brah¬ 
mans, in language, dress, and habits. They are 
fairer and larger than the mass of the Bengali 
population,and some are fine looking men insize 
and feature, and are largely employed as clerks 
and accountants, in learned professions, mer¬ 
chants and bankers, sharing the scriptory work 
with Kaets. They are acute and intellectually 
capable but not energetic, lii Bengal, about 
nine per cent of the hindu prisoners in jails are 
brahmins. They will not put their hands to the 
plough, are aristocratic, but altogether unwar¬ 
like and effeminite, and, iu mercantile business, 
are not equal to the Marwari. They are uot 
numerous in Eastern Bengal. 

Orissa and G anjam .—There are ra an y in Orissa, 
and in the Urya portion of the Ganjarn district, 
many of the Urya brahmans are cultivators, and 
traders,and are stated to be also brickmakers and 
bricklayers, but this seems to need confirmation. 

W> India —In Guzerat, brahmans are numer¬ 
ous, and are employed in public offices and in 
trade* 

Brahmans are numerous from Damaun to 
Goa and from Bombay to Nagpore and the 
Wain Ganga, that is, all through the Mahratta 
country, they principally trace their origin from 
Kasyapa the first Rishi; there are two classes 
intermixing here, the Konkani brahman and 
the Mahratta brahman, the Konkani brahman 
is not tall, but fair, lithe and decidedly of Arian 
origin. The Mahratta brahman is dark, often 
squat, coarse featured, often with thick lips. 
The Mahratta btahmans are highly intellectual 


and have been distinguished as accountants and 
clerks, some of them, as the Peshwas, put aside 
the descendants of Sivaji and ruled over the 
greater part of India, and took the command 
of Mahratta armies, in their buruau duties, on 
the west of India, they are largely pressed by 
the Khetri caste, known as Purbho* 

The Koncan is a hilly district of country to 
the south of Bombay. The Konkani or Kon- 
kanistha brahmans belong to that small strip of 
land lying between the Syhadri mountains and 
the Indian Ocean. They are all fair men, not 
large but with lithe and agile frames. They 
are good looking, though in this respect in¬ 
ferior to the Afghan and Rajput races, and 
their women are fair and have pleasing counte¬ 
nances with good figures, but even by their own 
relations are not considered to be equal to 
others of the women of India, amongst whom 
the fair Jewesses of western India may be 
quoted. The race were agricultural until the 
British became supreme. The meu are ready 
to move abroad in search of employment, and 
are now met with amongst the Mahratta nation, 
throughout Berar, and are largely employed on 
the various public offices, as accountants, clerks, 
in the educational department and in mercantile 
houses. They are not military nor agricultural, 
nor do they engage in trade. Tl»e Konkan 
brahman has a pleasant expression, is easily 
moved to laughter, much enjoys a joke, and is 
of an active turn of mind. They are easily 
distinguishable by the peculiarly large turbans 
which they wear. 

The Mahratta or Deshista brahmans are dark 
swarthy men, much shorter than the Konkani 
brahman, with large features, large lips, and 
becoming, in advancing life, unwieldy. The men 
are not good looking, and the women are de¬ 
cidedly plain. The meu are largely engaged in 
public offices as accountants and clerks. They 
are stolid men, inactive, and of sedentary 
habits, with literary tastes and may be justly 
proud of their poets. 

The Konkani and Mahratta brahmins eat to¬ 
gether, but do not intermarry. They do not 
marry in their own tribe or gote, but the 
Mahratta brahman will marry his mother's sis¬ 
ter's daughter, and the Konkani brahman will 
not marry a relative unless very remotely 
related. 

The Mahratta or Deshasth brahman is ^ re¬ 
served man, little inclined to seek friendship 
and rarely seen to laugh. They at one time 
filled almost every office under the Peshwa and 
under the British, and even in Madras till tha 
middle of the 19th century the revenue accounts 
were kept in Mabrati, by these brahmins, and 
in their*own courxtry, they were zemindars, desh- 
mookhs and deslipaiides, and almost all tha 
village accountants were Dcihasth brahmins* 
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Both these castes have to compete for employ¬ 
ment with the writers known as Purbhu, of 
which there arc two classes the Patri Purbhu 
and the Kaesth Purbhu. 

Karnatica,-^^x. Campbell mentions (74-75, 
130) that in the north Canara district, in the 
high billy country above and about the ghats and 
on the adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a large 
population of brahmins industrious and thriving 
cultivators, and landowners. Most of these are 
called Haiga brahmins, and culture of the betel 
nut is their especial pursuit. In a census of 
North Canara taken some years ago, there were 
147,924 brahmins, 146,309 Banter (corres¬ 
ponding to Nairs) and 151,491 Billawar, an 
inferior class. They are very fair, with large 
eyes and aquiline noses. In the Nagar district 
of Mysore, they are very numerous, not very 
literary, or highly educated, but devoted to 
agriculture. In south Canara and the Tuluva 
country, are many brahmins who do much cul¬ 
tivation and all down the west coast to the ex¬ 
treme south of India, the country is said to 
have been extensively colonised by brahmins 
led from Calpee by Parasarama- They have 
been, from political and hostile circumstances, 
much removed from Malabar, but they are very 
numerous in Travancore and Cochin, and, in 
the Palghat valley, they are numerous and are 
industrious and good cultivators. On the 
South west coast, the chief class of brahmins 
are the Namberi who have some very peculiar 
customs, but they principally engage in priest¬ 
ly offices. Tiie Namberi brahmins resemble 
the Nair and the Hindu population of the S. 
W. coast, but are fair. The headman of a vil¬ 
lage is styled Gauda. 

In the festival of Bhaubij, on the 2nd day of 
the month Kartik, the wives of all brahmans, 
whether of the Saiva or Vaishnava sects, wor¬ 
ship their husbands, standing before them, 
sacrificing with the lamp and ghi, and pouring 
rice over their heads. 

Dravida .—Brahmans are scattered through 
Tclingana and through the Tamul country, all 
tall, fine,fair, portly, men, are aristocratic, do not 
engage in any menial^ avocation but restrict them¬ 
selves to priestly offices, to clerking in govern¬ 
ment establishments, but in these, the Sudra 
Naidn or Naik of Telingaua and the Mudali 
and Pillay Sudra of Tamul districts and Vesya 
Chettiar, P'ast Indians and Portuguese, descend¬ 
ants of Europeans, largely compete with 
them. 

In Canarese speaking countries, the brah¬ 
mans are largely employed as accountants and 
office clerks. They are much disliked by the 
vira-saiva lingaets. A village of Liiigaets, near 
Kulladghee abstained from digging a well in 
their village to avoid attracting brahmins! 
amongst them. | 


The brahman, ksbatrya and vaisya bindu, 
at certain periods of life, arc invested with 
the sacrificial cord. This constitutes the 
second birth, dwija, or dwijati, the first having 
been the natural birth.—(TFi^s. Glon* Mr^ 
Campbell, pp. 56 to 130.) 

Kaya^th .—The Kait or Kaest has twelve 
divisions, of which the Gaur Kayath is one. 
They are clerks and copyists, their habitual 
language is the Persian, they are largely em* 
ployed as clerks about native courts. They 
say that they spring from Chatrgoputr the Se¬ 
cretary of Dharmaraja. They are hindus, 
generally worshippers of Siva, they allow their 
daughters to grow up before wedlock, many of 
them drink to excess. Their features, physical 
form and colour are more varied than those of 
any other section of the people. The Kait it 
i acute in business, active and painstaking. In 
northern India they have adapted themselves 
to the British forms of administration and are 
useful servants. They have become in places 
considerable landed proprietors. In Bengal 
they are more numerous and form an aristo¬ 
cratic class, have proprietory rights iu the soil, 
and cultivate a great deal. 

The Chandrasena Kayath of Bombay and 
Poona claim to be Kshntrya or descendants of 
raja Chandrasena a rajah of Malabar, This, 
the brahmins deny, and declare them to be of 
menial origin. They have however the honori¬ 
fic name of Purvoe (Parbhu Probabu or mas¬ 
ter and are distinguished as Patavi and Dawa- 
ni Prabahu.— {Wils. Glos) 

The Khatri, are a scattered race, a Khatri 
village is unknown. They, however, mono¬ 
polise the trade of the Punjab, of the greater 
part of Afghanistan and further to the west in 
Centra! Asia and even to St. Petersburgb, 
They are the only bindus in Central Asia. In 
the Punjab they are almost the sole people who 
perform the scriptory work and there they are 
the chief civil employes of Government and in 
the villages they keep the village accounts, act 
as bankers and buy and sell the grain. They 
are also the gurus of the ^ikhs ; both Nanak 
and Govind were Khatri and the Soui and 
Bidi of the present day are so. They do not 
usually engage in military pursuits^ but the 
dewan Sawan Mull, governor of Multan, and his 
successor, Mulraj, and very many of Kanjit 
Singh’s chief functionaries were Khatri. It is 
said that a Khatri was dewan of Badakbshan or 
Kunduz. Under the Afghans, a Khatri was 
Governor of Peshawar, and Akbar’s famous 
minister,‘,Tudar Mull^was a Kbatri; Joti Peraad 
the Agra contractor, is a Khatri. The Khatri 
claim to be descendants of the old Khetrya*. 
They are hindus, none have ever become maho* 
medans, and few have become Sikhs. Thw 
Khatri of northern India are a very fine, fair, 
handsome race. . Those of the Western pari of 
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Peninsula India, about Bombay, are eqtially 
fair. In Bombay and the adjoining dialricts, 
they are part of the writer class whom Ku- 
ropeads style Purbho and the Ror or Kora of 
northern India are said to be Khatri. In Af¬ 
ghanistan they are petty traders and shop¬ 
keepers, many of them in the Punjab hold land 
nnd cultivate. 

The Kukka, a handsome race on the cast of 
the Jhclum, are said to have been Khatri, ori¬ 
ginally and of the Gaddi, an interestiiig race of 
fine patriarchal looking shepherds in the interior 
of the Kangra hills, the most are Khatri. 

In Behar is an agricultural class, called 
Kshatri, Khatri or Chatri, who sometimes serve 
ai soldiers or as darwans in Calcutta. 

In Loodiauah there is a large number of 
thriving merchants of the Khatri race with a 
numerous colony of Kashmir shawl weavers 
0. p. 109, 112. 

Multani is a term applied to several trading 
classes in the north west of India, wandering 
pathan merchants and others. 

Hyderabad .—The territories of the nizam 
of Hyderabad, contain four distinct nations, the 
Canarese, Mahratta, Teling and Gond, with 
numerous fragmentary tribes, and many wander¬ 
ing, houseless races. The Hyderabad territory 
has an area of 95,337 square miles, a popula¬ 
tion of 10,666,080 and an annual revenue of 
Rs. 16,500,000 or £1,650,000. Berar, now 
assigned to the British, belongs to the nizara. 
It hai 17,334 square miles, with a population 
of 2,231,565. 

Koli .—On all the western side of the nizam 
of Hyderabad’s territories, also to the N. W. 
and S. W. in British territories, are numerous 
olana of the Koli race. In the anlumn of 
1867) a email body of Koli settled at the vil¬ 
lage of Kulloor about nine miles south of Ho- 
roinabad. They had erected small huts for them¬ 
selves outside the village, the men engaged 
themselves in mat-making from the leaves 
of the date tree, and the women in disposing 
of these and in begging. They were well 
made men, darkened from exposure, but very 
poor. They called their tribe llaravin or 
Halavin, but asserted that they were Kol, 
or Kablgiri or Ganga wakl. The villagers stated 
titat they were honest. But they are alleged 
to engage in dacoity and thieving. The Koli, 
according to Captain Mackintosh, are to 
be found on the west in every part of 
Guserat, constituting a large part of the agri¬ 
cultural population, in several parts of that 
province. They are numerous in Attaveesy 
and there are many settlers in the northern 
Konkan, In the hilly tract of country lyittg 
between Moosa, 8. W. of Poona and the hill 
fort of Trimbuk, the source of the river 
Godavery, tho inhabitants are chiefly Koli, and 


a few are scattered over the distrieU of Kandcsh, 
Ahmednuggur, Poona and Sholapore, along 
the Bslaghat on the western frontier of the 
Hyderabad territory. They seem to have early 
occupied Guzerat and the Attaveesy, and part 
of the latter co\intry is still called Kolwan. 
They are arranged into many separate tribes, 
but all of them retain the appellation of Koli. 
The llaj, Salesi, Tonkri, Dhour and Dunggari 
Koli reside in the Attaveesy and in the Wun, 
Dandory and Nassik districts, and worship the 
hindu deities Khandoba, Bhairu and Bhawani. 
A few Kaj Koli are settled in the Konkan and 
Jowair. They are the same people, an offshoot 
of the Mahadeo Koli, and are said to have 
been expelled for some offence. They are farm¬ 
ers and labourers, but the Dhour are 
the lowest in civilization, are the great¬ 
est drunkards and eat the flesh of animals 
which have died a natural death. They are 
ruled by chiefs termed Naiks. The Koli have, 
in some instances, attached themselves to the 
Bhil, and taken the name of that race. The 
Mullar or Panburri or Choomli Koli, is respect¬ 
able. He is employed in every Oekhan and 
Kandesh village as a member of the third divi¬ 
sion of the Balottah and supplies water to 
travellers, wearing on his head the choomli or 
twisted cloth, hence the name, on which to rest 
the water pot. This Koli is also found in the 
Hyderabad Balaghat, extending eastward to 
Khanbar, Indore and Bodin, between the Go- 
davery and Hyiierabad, also near Naldrug, and 
eastwards down the banks of the Bhimah and 
Kistnah to Alpur near Kurnool. 

The Ahir Koli of Kandesh reside along the 
banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers and are 
employed as watchmen. 

The Murvy Koli is one of the Baloita, ill 
every village in the northern Konkan, and in 
Bombay families, theyare employed as palan¬ 
quin bearers. Some Koli are settled as soldiery 
ill AngriahKolaba and, at Bombay and Kolaba, 
in 1837 there were 1,000 families, and 500 to 
600 families at Baesein, employing themselves, 
as fishermen and seamen. At their meetings, 
whether fur congratulation or condolence, they 
consume large quantities of spirits. Many are 
wealthy. 

Mettak Koli who reside in Bombay, arc 
fishermen and seamen, and many have wealth* 

In Bombay, Tannah, Bhewndi, Kallian, 
Bassein, Daman, &c., are a great number of 
Christian Koli, said to have been of the Sone 
section and to have been forcibly coDTerted by 
the Portuguese, but, terrified by the cholera 
in 1820-21, a portion reverted to paganism* 

Chemahy KoU are fanners and labourerty 
settled in Bombay, who came from Junagliar 
in Kattiwar. 
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In Guze?At tbe KoU are of three seetiona; 
the most numerous, the Tullabdah, then the 
Puttunwaria, tbe Kahrez, the Dhandur and Bha- 
bria. They are in the Barodab district north 
to Khyrallu and Massanah in the Mahi Kanta, 
and form a largfc portion of the population. In 
1837, in the Khanir district alone, there were 
70,000- They are labourers and watchmen, and 
a few under the same of Selottab, form escorts 
of treasure. 

The Mahadeo Koli reside in the valleys of 
the Syhadri range, extending from Moossa 8. 
W. to Foona, northwards to Trimbuk, the 
soutce of the Godavery river, between lat., 18® 
15* and 20 N. and long. 73J and 74 E. These 
small valleys are known as Mawil, Khorah, 
Nahir and Dang, i. e valleys, glens, straths and 
wilds. They are classed into 24 kula nr clans 
each of which has many subdivisions. Their num¬ 
bers ill 1837, were estimated at about 50,000 
souls. The members of the same kula, do not 
intermarry. With the exception of the cow and 
village hog, tbe Koli eat all other aidraals. The 
women are generally slender and well formed 
with a pleasing expression of features and some 
are very pretty. They are chaste and have large 
families. The Koli are fond of charms and amu¬ 
lets. (Captain Mackintosh in Madras Lit 8oc, 
Journ .)—Colonel Tod describes a lofty three 
peaked mountain, on which is a temple dedicat¬ 
ed to Aya-Mata, also called Jsani, the tutelary 
divinity ^f the Koli. This, and the effigy of the 
horse, are the only objects of adoration among 
this aborigitial race. This was the first time 
he had seen a personification of Mother Earth ; 
for such is Isani, from Isa, * goddess,* and 
Anani, * earth,' the universal nurse-mother (aya- 
inata). Whether the worship of the horse is ty¬ 
pical of the sun, the swiftest of created repre¬ 
senting the swiftest of uncreated objects, be says, 
he does not know, but in this they resemble the 
other forest tribes, the Bhil and Surya—(TVa- 
vels, p. 137-37.) 

Berar .—The other races occupying the Ma’ 
harAshtra, Csrnntica, and Telingana portions of 
the Hyderabad country having been already 
noted, (pages 68 and 94) it only remains to 
mention the inhabitants of Berar, the Gonds, 
i^nd the broken tribes. 

The inhabitants of Berar are 
Jew ... Sudni 1,441,371 

Parsi ... Vaisya 38,018 

Christian... 903 Kshatrya 36,8iJl 

Mahomedan 154,951 Brahmin 49,843 

Helot Castes 301,379 - 

Aborigines 163,059 2,331,565 

Hindu sectarians 55,219 

The Kimbiy in Berar, allot themselves into 
eleven cla«iei. 


• Mali. I Haldi Mali | Sagar. I Vifidsst,' 

Ful Mali. I Wanjari. Atole. | Pazni. 

Jerat „ | Gantadi. J Telale. j 

With the exception of the Haldi Mali and 

Paziii, they have roti vya whar, amongst each 
other, but not Beti vya whar ; i. t. they cab 
with each other but do not intermarry. The 
Kunbi and Mali, alone, of the Sudra people, 
are 834,588 souls. The Kunbi and Mali eat 
flesh, drink liquor in moderation, and their 
widows may all re-niarry if they choose, except 
those of the deshmukh, who follow the high 
caste custom. The Dhangar sheep farmer race 
are of two sections, the Kota Fullia Dhangar 
who keep sheep, and the Barji Hatkar or 
“shepherds with the spears.’* The latter still 
hold much land on the borders of the Nizarn’e 
territory and, until the British domination, 
were notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, they 
even still continue a quarrelsome and obstinate 
race. They are supposed to have come from 
Hindustan, in twelve tribes, and been impelled 
by the Gonds towards Hingoli and Bassim, 
which locality got the name of Barah Hatia, or 
the twelve tribes. They now occupy the hills 
on the north bank of the Pyn Gangs, To die 
in the chase or in war is deemed honorable and 
the Hutkar who are so killed are burned. The 
Hutkar are fine, able bodied men, independ¬ 
ent but arrogant ; many of them never ihave 
or cut the hair of their face. 

The Bhui are in number 17,980. 

The Banjara, 51,982, most of whom belong 
to the Bhiikyava tribe, are supposed to have 
rajputs from Ceutral India. 

The non-Aryan races in Berar, 163,059 in 
number, are as under;— 

Gond 68,542 Arakh 384 Korku 28,709 

Bhil 2,279 Lajar 1,309 Kurki 8 

Bamusi 7 Audh 28,037 Kolam 9,969 

Koli 21,224 Nihal 2,591 

The Gond of Berar inhabit the Melghat and 
a strip of wild country along the Wardha river. 
They arrange themselves into thirteen sections, 
viz. 

Manes Dalwe Pardban And’h 

Gowari Kahilwar Jaduwan Khatulia> 

Raj good Thotli Kohalin Thakur 

Buchadi 

The men, and women of the Gond never as¬ 
sociate at work, but labour apart. A Gond 
desirous of having a wife and having resolved 
on a particular girl takes with him a band of 
his comrades to the field where the women are 
at work and he, suddenly, alone, runs towards, 
and attempts to capture, her. His comrades 
will not, however, aid him to carry off the girl, 
unless he succeed in touching her hand before, 
she reach the village shelter. By touching tha,^ 
girl’s haad> the marriage contract is sealed andt 
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cannot be broken ; nevertheless the women 
often fi^ht every inch of the pjround, inflict the 
most serious hurt and sometimes shameful de¬ 
feats, continuing the contest even after the 
bridegroom has touched the brides’ hand and, if 
the village skirts be reached, the men turn out, 
to aid the women, and pursue the attacking 
party back to their own village. 

The Bliil of Berar occupy the eastern slopes 
of the Gawilgur range to its western extre¬ 
mity and stretch far westwards into Khandesh. 
They belong to the Turvi clan, all now, are 
pitthomedans. 

The Kali are in two distinct tribes, but they 
are agricultural and there are several substantial 
Jpotails amongst them. 

The Andh are also called Pardhan, and are 
said to be helot Gond, but they are cultivators, 
and do not eat animals that die of disease. 

The Kolam are a Gond tribe, who have set¬ 
tled to agriculture. 

The Lajar are woodcutters in the Satpura 
wnge. 

The Nihal are a helot class among the Gonds. 


railways with their feeders will supplement 
them. On this vast tableland there is soil of 
surpassing fertility, wood, whether useful like 
teak or ornamental like ebony, which, with 
proper conservation, is inexhaustible, and such 
mineral resources as coal, iron, precious stones 
and gold. Here, but for the want of popula- 
iatioii, all the emigrants of England for the 
next decade might settle and grow rich. The 
area is 111,238 sq. miles, of which 47,299 are 
nnculturable, and in 1868, about half of the 
remainder was under cultivation. In 1862, the 
provinces yielded 80 lakhs a year, but, in 1867> 
the revenue had increased to 120 lakhs. The 
Satpura range runs 800 miles, with an average 
breadth of 60 miles. The Chouradadur plateau 
is 100 sq. m., and theNowagaon lake is second 
only to the Deybur lake in Oodeypoor. 

The Nagpore province and the Saugur 
and l^crbuddah territories occupy almost the old 
territorial division of Gondwaiia and they were 
reunited under the designation of the Central 
Provinces, containing nineteen districts viz : 

Saugur and Dumoh on the Vindbyan table 
land. 


The helot races and migratory, houseless, 
tribes are in number 301,379. 


Mhar 

Dlier 

Khakrob 

Katilc 

Dasri 

Chamar 

Hang 

Moghe 


227,824 

2,948 

543 

4,069 

243 

19,172 

35,453 

332 


Madigi ... 1,718 

Bnaorupi ... 232 

Kaikari ... 0,201 

Holar ... 274 

Wandering tribes5,268 
Julru, Berar, 

Arvi, Phirasti, 

Kalanki and Pasi 106 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, is a term 
by which, under a resolution of the Government 
of India, during Lord Canning’s rule, the pro¬ 
vinces of Nagpore and the territories of Saugor 
and Nerbuddah were united under a Commis¬ 
sioner. The Central Provinces consist of per¬ 
haps the grandest plateau on the face of 
the globe, but more than half of it is covered 
by the densest jungle, where the vrild beast 
finds its lair and the Gond savage a precarious 
subsistence. The plateau is in the very centre 
of the Indian peninsula. From it, as a focus, 
radiate the great rivers of the Deccan. To the 
north flow the Sone into the Ganges, the Cane, 
the Betwa, the Sindh and the Chumbnl into the 
Jumna. To the west are the Taptee and Ner- 
budda, and to the East the Wein Gunga, 
Wurda and Pein Gunga, which form theGoda- 
very. What the Knen Lun mountains are to 
the river system of Central Asia, and the Hi¬ 
malaya to Northern India, that is the Mahadeo 
range to the Deccan, It is true that the Goda- 
very and Nerbudda series of rivers are little 
more than mountain torrents, but engineering 
ficienoe will do much for their navigation, and 




Mandla, Jabulpur, Narsinghpur, Hoshunga- 
bad and part of Newar in the Nerbada 
valley. 

Baitool, Chindwarah, Seoni and Balagabat 
on the Satpura table land. 

Nagpore, Warda, Bhandara and fthanda, 
on the Nagpore plain, in the valleys of the 
Warda and Wain-Gangs. 

Raipur and Bilaspor on the Chatisgarh 
plain, and Sumbulpor in the valley of the 
Mahanuddy. 

Upper Godavory, on the left bank of that 
river. 

The Satpura plateau runs nearly cast and 
west for 600 miles. It is the true barrier be¬ 
tween Northern and Southern India and is the 
line on which the settlers from Hindustan met 
the emigrants from the Dekhan and Maharash¬ 
tra, each of them pressing the prior races into 
the great natural fastnesses of the raountaia 
range. The Satpura mountain range extending 
from R»jpiplah to Asirgarh, is a belt of rooun^ 
tainous country 40 or 50 miles in breadth with 
an average height of 2,000 feet. 

In Gondwana there are now only two millions 
of aborigines, out of a total population of nine 
millions. The remaining seven millions almost 
amount to a microcosm of the people in India, 
and justice is administered in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in five different languages, viz. Urdu, 
Hindi, Marathi, Uriya and Telugu. In round 
numbers the seven millions mny be thus classifi¬ 
ed :—li millions speak Marathi—half do. 
speak Uriya,—5 millions speak Hindi. 
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Dr. W. W. Hunter gives the following 
the languages peculiar to Central India.:— 


as 


Mundala- 

Naikude. 

Rajmahali. 

Kolami. 

Gondi. 

Madi. 

Gayeti. 

Madia, 

Rutluk. 

Kuri. 


Keiksdi. 


iKhond. 

Savara. 

Gadaba. 

Yerukala. 

[Chentsu. 


Ho (Kol.) 

Kol (Singh- 
bum.) 

Santali. 

Bhumij. 

Uraon. 

He arranges the races and tribes speaking 
these into Kolariaii and Dravidian, viz. 

1. The Kolarian, 2. The Dravidian, 

Santal. Bhumia. or people of the 

Kol. Bhui. Tamil tongue. 

Mundah, Mair. Oraon. 

Korku. Minn. Gond. 

Bbil. Khond and S Peniu* 

sula aborigines. 

A Committee inrluded as Kolarian, 

Kawar. 
Nahur. 
Manji. 

Kolarian tribes occupy the broad belt of hilly 
country that runs almost continuously across 
India from the Santa! tracts to the Kurku 
settlements. The Santal in the east and the 
Kurku in the west speak a language sub¬ 
stantially the same. The Kolarian tribes of the 
Central Provinces are— 


Bbilalah. 

Bhumiah. 

Bhil. 

Bygah. 

Korku. 

Dhangar. 

Bbunjia, 

Kol. 

Gudba. 

Binjwar. i 




Kol 

Kurku. 

Bhil. 

Bin j war. 


HhuDjiah, 

Bhuniiah. 

Bygah, 

Dhangar. 


Gudba. 

Kawar. 

Nahur. 

Manji. 


Mahto. 

Soura. 

,Ooli. 

Aguriab. 


) Donbt- 
( ful. 


The Dravidian tribes of the Central Provinces 


are— 

Gond. 

Bhuttra Gond. 
Haree-Goud. 

Maria or Qota-| 
war. 

The non-Aryan 
Provinces are 


iDurweh Gond. 
Khutalwar „ 
Aguriah „ 
Hulbah. 
iKoy. 


Khond. 

Dhunwar. 

Nahur. 

Punkah. 


Doubt¬ 

ful. 


occupants of the Central 


Bhil. 

Bygah. 

Kunbi. 

Korku. 

Par war. 

Relee. 

Qond. 

Kachi. 

Oory«. 

Lodbi. 

Chamar. 

Koud. 


TilingKomati. 
Mahratta. 
Mariah. 

I Jharia. 

with a sprinkling of raj puts, brahmins and ma- 
homedans, in almost every district. 

In the extreme west in Nimar, are the Bhil. 

Prom thence, going to the North East, we find 
along the Satpura range the Kurku and Gond, 

_the Kurku belonging to the Kolarian family, 

and the Gond to the Dravidian. 

The Kurku are not numerous, and are chiefly 
to be found in the hilly part of the Huahunga 
bad, and the adjoining northern part of the 
Chindwara, districts, in these localities, they 


The Gond are numerous in the plateau dis¬ 
trict of Seone, and in the south of Jubbulpur, 
and they are found also iu the hilly parts of 
Jubbulpur. 

The GoiKl,Bygah and Kol form a large section 
of the population of ManciU, and the Gond and 
Bygah are also in the hilly parts of Balaghati 
south of Mandla. 

The Ooriya occupy entirely the Sumbulpoof 
district. 

The Khond dwell in the country surrounding 
the Ooriya in Sumbhulpur and to the south. 

The Hindoo races are numerous in Raepur 
and Belaspoor but a number of Gonds are 
scattered al)Out and the Gond are numerous in 
the wild parts of Nagpur and Chanda and, on 
the Pranhita and Godavery rivers, the Maharatta 
and Teling races meet. 

The Marathas proper consisting, chiefly, of 
Maratha brahman and Kunbi, scarcely exceed 
half a million in number, but owing to the pro¬ 
minent and powerful position so long occupied 
by them in the country, they have imposed their 
language and some of their customs on about 
twice their own number of menial and helot 
races, such as Dher and Mang, who, Maralhsi 
in Nagpur, speakers of Hindi in the NerbadA 
I valley, only retain their individuality becauso 
they are too low in the scale for absorption. 
The Maratha influence, however, did not pene^ 
trale much beyond the Nagpur plain, consisting 
of the lower valleys of the Wardha and Wain- 
ganga. To the south of this area the leling 
races are intermingled with the settlers from the 
west, though not in large numbers. 

'1 0 the east, Chhattisgarh is inhabited, after 
some fifteen centuries of Rajput ascendency, 
mainly by hindu races, except in the remote 
eastern district of Sambalpur, which, by lan« 
guage, belongs to Orissa. 

The northern line of demarcation may be 
drawn along the southern crest of the Satpura 
range, for though a few Marathas are found on 
the table-land, there are probably more Hindi 
speakers, below the ghats, in the Nagpur plain 
and the almost universal language of the three 
Satpura districts, Seoni, Chindwara, and Betul, 
is Hindi. 

The older settlers are in many districts call¬ 
ed ” Jharia from Jhar” (underwood, forest,) and 
are much looser in their observances than later 
comers of the same caste, eating forbidden food, 
and worshipping strange gods. For some gene¬ 
rations after their arrival the northern imports^ 
tioDs generally keep up their home connection by 
marriage, fearing to ally themselves with dege¬ 
nerate brothers who may have carried their care¬ 
lessness in social matters so far as to permit 
mesalliances, and, perhaps even to have contract* 


meet with Uie Goad, and ^ few Kurku are alio 1 ed some taint of aboriginal blood. Thus in 


fcuad in Baiiool. 


I the llofthangabad 
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madan) kings of Malwa seem to liaTO attained 
this dignity without distinction of persons, and 
a hindu iu difficulties would as soon invoke the 

Ghori Badshah** as any other supernatural 
power. At Murraari, ten miles from Bhandara, 
the villagers worship at the tomb of an English 
lady, ignorant, and probably careless, of the ob¬ 
ject for which it was erected. The Gujar race 
are among the steadiest members of the com¬ 
munity, and have a great deal too much pro¬ 
perty of their own to admit the idea of profes¬ 
sional cattle lifting as a possibility amongst ci¬ 
vilised people. The Lodhi, mere agricultural 
drudges in Upper India, have attained some 
distinction as swash bucklers and marauders in 
the Narbada country, and some of their chiefs 
still retain all the popular respect due to fami¬ 
lies which have forgotten to live on their own 
industry. On the other hand, there are rajputs 
who have taken to banking. 

Damoh has a population of 262,641 souls, 
they are a few raahomedans who are cotton 
carders, weavers and the like. There are up¬ 
wards of sixty different castes or sects of hin- 
doos, amongst whom are 


Kurmi 

Lodhi 

Ohamar 

Gond 


34,907 

31,980 

28,401 

26,724 


Brahmin 

Ahir 

Bnnia 

Rajput 


23,666 

15,281 

9,783 

9,187 


The Lodhi came from Bundlekhund three 
centuries ago. 

The Kurmi came from the Doab about A. D. 
1620. The Kurmi are a large class of cultiva¬ 
tors in the eastern and central portion of Ben¬ 
gal, few in Delhi and in the Upper Doab. Ac¬ 
cording to Sir Henry Elliot, under the different 
names ofCoormee, Koormee, Kumbhi, Kunabi, 
Koombbee, they extend throughout the greater 
part of Hindostan, Berar, and the Western 
Ilekhan. They are famous as agriculturists, 
but frequently engage in other occupations. The 
Kurmi women, like the Jatni, assist the men in 
husbandry, and have passed into a proverb for 
industry. 

Bhulee jat koonbin kee k’hoorpee hat^h 
K’het nirawen apne pee ki sat’h. 

The Coormee of the Hindustan provinces 
are said to have seven sub-divisions, which are 
usually enumerated as K*hureebind, Puturya, 
G,*horchurha, Jyswar, (Jauoujea, Kewut and 
Jhooneya.— {Elliot.) 

The Gond of Mandla have the “ Lamjina 
ahadee,’’ in which the betrothed lad serves an 
apprenticeship for his future wife. A Gond 
girl, however, may exercise her own will and 
run off with a man, but it is quite allowable for 
her first cousin or the man whom she has desert¬ 
ed to abduct her from the man whom she has 
chosen. The Shadi Bandhoni is a compulsory 
marriage. In the Shadi BwUhOy a woman goes 
to a man’s house. Widows re-marry either to 


a younger brother of their deceased husband, or 
to some other man. 

To burn dead men is deemed the most 
honorable mode of disposing of the remains ; 
women are always buried. When the father 
of a family dies, if well to do, they clothe the 
corpse in a new dress, and bury or burn the re¬ 
mains ; his spirit is, however, supposed to 
dwell in the house till it be released and till re¬ 
leased, the spirit is the only object of worship iu 
the house. After the funeral, a piece of tur¬ 
meric and a pice are tied up in a cloth and sus¬ 
pended to one of the beams of the house. When 
the time comes to lay the spirit, the cloth is re¬ 
moved and, with a portion of the flesh of a 
goat or a pig, is offt-red to the village deity, 
a feast is given to relatives and the elders and 
the release is complete. 

The Baiga are supposed to be the prior oc¬ 
cupants of the Mandla district, and take the 
title of Bhnmia or landlord. The Baiga lan- 
guaire is almost pure Hindi. They have ‘three 
sections, Binjwar or Bichwar, Mundiya, and 
Bhirontiah, each of which is subdivided into 
seven sections. Even where the Gond and Baiga 
occupy the same village, the Baiga live apart 
from the Gond. They are of a slight, wiry 
build, hanJy, extremely active, fearless, trust¬ 
worthy and independent. They cultivate by the 
** Dahya** system and sow the kodo or Paspaluni 
frumentaceum in patches called ** Bemar.** 

Nimar. —The population of Nimar numbers 
1,90,440 souls ot whom 34,805 are Bhil, Kur- 
ku, &c. There are scarcely any Gond iu 
Nimar. 

The Bhil, as a distinct tribe, are found 
chiefly in the block of hills surrounding the 
fortress of Asirgarh. Until of late years, they 
were a troublesome set of robbers and they are 
still a dissipated and idle race. They are, 
however, improving and a good many of them 
have cattle and have settled down to regular 
cultivation. 

The other population of Nimar consists of 

Dher Mhang and other I Hindoo immi- 

non-Aryans 18,446 | grants ... 118,508 

Europeans ... 402 I Hlahomedans... 18,272 

Brahmins ... 6,7831 

The best cultivators in Nimar are the Kunbi 
Gujur, Mali and Rajput races. The language 
is a mixture of Hindi and Marathi with a good 
many Persian words and it is written in a pecu* 
liar current Devanageri character. 

Kurhu occupy Nimar, the Gawilghur hills of 
Berar, and Kalibhit. Kurku or Kur occupy 
the western Satpura, in the hills about Gawii- 
ghur, near Ellicbpur and northwards towards 

Indore, Major Keatinge describes them as a 
tribe of Gond but this is a mistake, they are 
Gond, but are a branch of the Kol family. The 
Kurku and Good keep themselves separaU, aad 
they each have a separate language. According 
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to Voysey, tbe Gond cjonsider tliemselves a 
distinct tribe from tbe Kur and neither eat nor 
intermarry with them. Their language baa a 
great resemblance to that in use by the Lurka 
Kol and Santal. None of these correspond 
with the words of the Dravidian tongues.— 
(a P. 41-2.) The Kurku language is identi¬ 
cal with that of the Kol. 

Nagpore population numbers,634,121, 

viz, 


Europeans 

Maratha, Kunbi and cognates . . 
Kanaar, Sipi, Sonar, Gurao, Beldar 
Barhai,Koshti, Dhobi, Khatik, Nai, 
Bhoi, Dhimar, Banjara, Madrassee. 
Bhamtya, and Kangari, .. ... 

Dher, Chamar, Mhang, Bhangi ... 
Pardesi, Teli, Mali, Ahir, Pardhaii 
Barai. 

Bania, Poiiwar, Marwari, Halwai, 

Kalal. 

Brahman 

Rajput ... ••• 

Vidur (illegitimate brahmins) 

Gosaiu 

Gond with a few Kurku and Bhil... 
Maliomedan ... 

Parsee 


2,462 

177,183 


118,019 

114,407 

106,483 

17,118 

26,597 

3,458 

5,094 

5,203 

30,698 

27,371 

28 


Non^^hindu prwr 

racei. 

Gond ... 180,159 
Kan war ... 80,486 
Bhumia ,,, 2,864 
Binjwar ... 7,009 

Dlianwar ... 3,988 

Other non hin- 

dus ... 9,338 ’ 


173,194 


Samhidpnr population amounts to 812,348 
of whom 497,774 are engaged in agriculture—■ 
the Kolta. the Agharia, and Brahmin are the 
largest cultivators. The Kolta are a hindu 
race; the Agharia claim to be rajputs : the 
brahmin are of two sections, the Uriya and 
Jharwa, The Uriya brahmin are a lazy im¬ 
provident sect, and subsist chiefly by begging- 
The Jharwa brahmins are intelligent, careful 
and hard working, cultivate the soil, engage in 
trade. The labourers are the Pab, Saoura, 
Ganda, Gond, Mali and Gaoli races. The 
Mahanti are clerks, the Bhulia^ Mebra and 
Koshti are weavers. 


Chamar ... 
Panka 

Ahir or Raut 
Teli ^ ... 

Kurmi 
Mali 

Brahman ... 
Bairagi 
Rajput 
Bania 

Other bindus 


164,888 

72,972 

66,574 

51,679 

39,843 

25,145 

17,167 

11,092 

10,702 

4.873 

133,833 


598,268 
Mahomeclans 9,041 


The language is a roixture'of Hindi and Ma¬ 
rathi. The bulk of theipopulatioii worship 
Siva as Mabadeva. 

The agriculturists arc chiefly the Kunbi, 
Marathi, Pardesi, Teli, Lodhi, Mali, Barai, and 
Pardhan, of whom the Kunbi is the best and 
most numerous. 

The Koshti and Dher are weavers. 

Raipur population in 1866 amounted to 
952,754, almost all of them immigrants,— 
Kurmi, Teli, Lodhi, Chamar, Ahir, Gaira, 
Ganda, Kanwar, from the north, the Hal- 
ba from Bastar and Chanda, and Mahrattas. 
The Kurmi, Teli, Chamar and Halba are the 
chief agriculturals. 

Tlte Kanwar are regarded as the prior occu¬ 
pants, they prefer the jungle tracts, but are 
supposed to be Rajputs imperfectly hinduised- 

The Halba are immigrants from the south. 
Once in his life-time, a Halba sacrifices three 
goats and a pig, one to each of the national 
ddties, called Narayen Gasain, and Burba Deo, 
male deities ; Sati and Ratna, female deities. 

Balaspur contains a population of 780|503, 

amoDgib whom the chief dwisioi^ me 


Zipper Godavery district has many crom¬ 
lechs; kistvaens and cairns. The present 
population is 54,680 of whom the Dhobi are a 
large part. 

The Boi or Dhimar are fishers, palanquin- 
bearers. 

Gote and Koe or Koitor are the prior occu¬ 
pants. The Gote ariu Koe belong to the Gond 
family, they are fond of spirits and worship 
ancestors. They are timid, inoffensive and 
tolerably truthful. Some of them have settled 
and have sheep and herds and money. 

Sayor population numbers 498,642 half of 
whom are engaged in agriculture ; the best are 
the Kurmi, Kachhi, Lodhi and Dangi. Those 
most addicted to crime are the Lodhi, Bun- 
dela, Brahman, Khangar, Churar, and Kohri, 

Gond ,—“ The name Gond or Gund,** says 
Mr. Hislop, “ seems to be a form of Kond or 
Kund. Both forms are most probably con¬ 
nected with Konda—the Telugoo equivalent for 
a mountain—and therefore will signify ‘ the 
hill people.* ** And this name they must have 
borne for many ages, for we find them men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy, the Geographer (A.D. 150) 
under the name of Gondaloi. Of their history 
we know but little ; under all changes they ap¬ 
pear to have preserved their own forms of 
worship, and social habits, but some adopted 
15 
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to a greater or less extent the forms of hindu- 
ism, and a still fewer number have become 
mahomedans. The rajputs from Malwa seem 
to have pushed their conquests into the country 
and intermarried with them. Their descendants 
are still known as Rajputs or Gond Rajputs. 
They established governments, one of which 
ruled the Narmada valley and had its capitals 
at Mundala and at Garha near Jubalpur. It 
was founded by Jadu Kai, who succeeded his 
father-in-law Nagdeo, the Gond raja of Garha 
(A.D. 358) Mundala was conquered by his 
descendant Gopal Sa, A.D. 634. Sungram Sa, 
the 47th in descent from Jadu inherited only 
three or four districts in 1480, but at his death, 
in 1530, he ruled over fifty-two. Ferishta tells 
us that when Asif Khan invaded Garha in 
1663, Bir Narayan was raja. IJirdi Sa, the 
54th raja, built the temple at Kamnagar near 
Mundala, and Seoraj, the 5(?Lh began lo reign 
in 1742 when Balaji Baji Rao invaded the 
country. A second kingdom had its seat on 
the southern slope of the Satpura hills—at 
Deogarh in Chindwara, one of the rajas of 
which, Bakht Baland, was either taken prisoner 
by one of Aurangzih’s generals, or visited 
Delhi of his own accord, where he was converted 
to raahomedanisra, and then permitted to return 
to his country, where “his descendants,*’ says 
Mr. Hislop, “ though adhering to this change 
of creed, “ have not ceased to marry into Gond 
families “ and hence the present representative 
of that regal house is not only acknowledged by 
the whole race about Nagpur as their head and 
judge, but “ is physically regarded a pure Raj 
Gond.” A third Gond principality bad its 
capital at Kherla in Baitul, to which belonged 
the famous forts of Gawelgarh and Narnallah. 
In 1433 its raja, Narsingh Rui, who is re¬ 
presented as powerful and wealthy, was slain in 
battle by Hushang Ghori, king of Malwa, and 
Kherla taken. At a later date it appears to 
have become subject to Pandu Gauli, the raja 
of Deogarh, and continued so under his suc¬ 
cessors. Not far from Kherla we find a lull 
raja at Saoligadh in Aurangzib’s time, who 
aeems to have maintained bis independence till 
swept away by the Mahrattas between 1760 and 
1775. A fourth Gond kiniidom was that of 
Chanda on the Warda, which extended far to 
the east and south east. The four dynasties arose 
before the ascendancy of the Moghuls in India, 
and have left architectural and other monu¬ 
ments of great interests, and of which we still 
want satisfactory accounts : “ The principal 
architectural remains are at Mandla, at Garha 
near Jubalpur; at Chauragadh near Narsingh- 
pur, at Deogarh near Chindwara; at Kherla near 
Baitul and at Chanda.” But besides the pre¬ 
ceding kingdoms, there was a fifth Gond Raj¬ 
put dynasty at Vyarangal or Orankal iu the 


Dekhan, to the south of the Godavari, which 
is said to have been founded by Kakati of the 
Ganapati family about A.D. 1088. The king¬ 
dom became very powerful about the end of the 
13th century, and the raja of Orissa, becoming 
jealous of his neighbour’s power, solicited the 
aid of Allah-ud-din who sent an army in 1303, 
through Bengal, to attack Warangal, but bis 
expedition failed. Malik Kafur was then des¬ 
patched with 1,00,000 horse into the Dekhan, 
and after a siege of some months he took 
Warangal in 1309 and made the raja, Ladder- 
deva, tributary. In 1321 it was again besieged 
by Alif or Jema Khan, the son of Ghiyas-ud- 
din, Tughlak, but he was obliged to retreat with 
the loss of nearly his whole army. He return¬ 
ed, however, and in 1323 reduced the place 
and carried the raja prisoner to Delhi. It is 
said he was afterwards released and restored, 
at all events Warangal re-asserted its independ¬ 
ence in 1344, and assisted Hasan Ganga, Bah- 
mani, in his revolt. From this time the Bah- 
raani kingsof Kiilburga involved the native rajas 
in continual wars."' Firuz Shah (1397-1422) 
especially, obtained great successes over the 
rajah of Kherla, and finally Amad Shah, Wali, 
took permanent possession of Warangal, forcing 
the raja to relinquish his ancient capital and 
flee northward across the Godavari, where he 
established himself in wild independenqe among 
the inaccessible forests. The Gond rajas still 
maintained their independence however, and in 
1513 we find them joining in a powerful con¬ 
federacy on the side of Medon Rai against 
Mahomed II of Malwa. At tlie close of the 
16th century, Akbar reduced the western por¬ 
tion of Gondwana, but it was not till the middle 
of the 18th that permanent progress was made. 
About 1738 Raghoji Bhonsa interfered in a 
disputed succession in Deogarh and secured 
half the revenues, but in 1743 the Gonds rais¬ 
ed an insurrection which Raghoji quelled, and 
annexed the principalilies of Deogarh and 
Cbaiidah to his own dominions, and in 1751-52 
he took the forts of Gawelgarh, Narnalla, and 
Mouikdrug with the districts dependent on 
them. From this period large numbers of 
Mahrattas settled in these districts and the 
Gonds became more restricted to the hills. 

The Gonds divide themselves into twelve and 
a half castes : viz,—Raj Gond, Raghuwal, Da- 
dare, Katulya, Padal, Dholi, Ojhyal, Tbotyal, 
Koilahhutal, Koikopal, Kolam, Madyal, and an 
inferior sort of Padal as the half caste. The 
first four, adds Mr. Hislop, with the addi¬ 
tion, according to some, of the Kolam, are 
comprehended under the name of Koitor—the 
Gond—par excellence. This term in its radi¬ 
cal form Koi, is the name given also to the 
Meria sacrificing tribes of Orissa and to the 
wild tribes skirting the left bank of tbe Goda- 
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vari from Rajahmandri to near the mouth of 
the Indrawati. The Persian word koh, a hil)^ 
approaches this more closely than even the Te- 
lugu konda. The Koitor, as a rule, resent 
with no small vehemence, the imputation of 
belonging; to any portion of the hindu commu¬ 
nity. The first three classes generally devote 
themselves to agriculture ; the fourth includes 
those who have begun to conform to the 
hindu religion and ape hindu manners. The 
Padal, Pathadi, Pardhan, or Desai, called Raj 
Panlhan to distinguish them from the Marathi 
speaking half caste, who play on wind instru^ 
raents of brass and spins cotton thread, are the 
religious counsellors or bhats of the upper class¬ 
es. The Dholi are musicians, and a subdivi¬ 
sion of them ill jungly districts are employed 
as goatherds. The Ojhyal are wandering 
bards and fowlers. The Thotyal (i- e. ^ maim¬ 
ed') or Pendabarya ‘ rainiatrels of God* are 
also called Matyal, because their songs are 
chiefly in honour of Mata, the dreaded goddess 
of small pox. They make baskets also. The 
Koilabhutal are the third wandering caste, and 
their women are dancing girls. “They follow 
their profession chiefly among the hindus, it 
being reckoned disreputable by the people of 
their own race.** The Koikopal, i. e., Gondi 
Gopal are a settled class devoted to cow-keep¬ 
ing. The Madya, called Jhodia in Bastar, are 
savages on the Bella Dila Hills and in the re¬ 
moter parts of Chanda, the only clothing the 
women wear is a bunch of leafy twigs fastened 
with a string round their waists to cover them 
before and behind. In this they resemble the 
Jucinga to the south of the Kol country, the 
Chenchi near the Fulicat lake and to the north 
of Ellore and till about A. I). 1830, a fimilar 
custom existed among the Holier near Manga- 
lur. The Kolara extend along the Kandi 
Konda or Pindi Hills, on the south of the War- 
da river, and along the table land stretching 
east and north of Manikgadb and thence south 
to Dairttanpalli, running parallel to the right 
bank of the Pranhita. They do not intermarry 
with the common Gond, but the one attend 
the nuptials of the other and eat from their 
hands. Connected with the Gonds, though 
not included in the preceding classes are the 
Badiya between Chindwara and the Mahadeva 
hills, who have conformed to the hind us in 
their language and some religious observances ; 
the Halwa, pretty numerous in Bastar, Bhan- 
dara and Raipur, who covet the distiuctioa of 
wearing a sacred thread, a privilege, till recent¬ 
ly, sold to those in Bastar by the raja ; the 
Haiti Gonds iu Bastar who *call themselves 
Koitor; the Moria Goad, who are the princi¬ 
pal agriculturists in Bastar and the Nuikude 
Goad inhabiting the jungles on both banks of 
the Paitt«Ganga and especially the tracts be¬ 


tween Digaras and Umarkhed and found abont 
Aparawa-pet and as far as Nirmal,—who have 
adopted the hindu dress and will not eat beef, 
but they live by the chase, or cut wood and 
grass, and are a terror to their neighbourhood 
by their depredations. 

Quite distinct, in language at least, from the 
Gond tribes are the Kur or Muasi and the 
Korku to the N. W. and W. of the Mahadeva 
hills. Of the latter of these, Mr. Elliot, gave 
interesting details in the 2nd number of the 
Journal of the Antiquarian Society of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces : they belong to the Kol or 
Munda family. 

Physically the Gond are below the average 
of Europeans in stature, and in complexion 
they are decidedly darker than the generality of 
hindu?. They are somewhat thick-set and 
muscular, but well proportioned. Their features 
are rather ugly ; they have roundish heads, 
wide mouth with thickish lips, and somewhat 
distended nostrils. Their hair is straight and 
black, and the beard and moustache scanty. 
But their hair and their features, says Mr. 
Hislop, * are decidedly Mongolian, They 
have an average amount of intellect, and re¬ 
markable quickness of observation. They are 
truthful iu their statements, faithful to their 
promises, and observant of the rights of pro¬ 
perty among themselves ; they nevertheless do 
not scruple to plunder those to whom they are 
under no obligation to fidelity. They are not 
deficient in courage when a proper occasion 
arises to call it forth, and more than once in 
late venrs they have saved British officers from 
death by wihl beasts. They are shy in their 
intercourse with strangers, simple-minded, su¬ 
perstitious though f>*ee from fanaticism, but 
unfortunately habitualiy drunken. No festi¬ 
val, says Mr. Hislop, can be held in the 
forests or village in honour of their deities, 
no birth, marriage or death can take place in 
their families, without an excessive indulgence 
in ardent spirits. 

Their religion is also as distinctively of Scy¬ 
thian origin as their language and physique. 
All introduce figures of the horse, made of ear- 
thenwarci in their worship, which they offer 
instead of living sacrifice. They propitiate the 
names of their ancestors, by offerings of earthen¬ 
ware horses, rice and other grains, eggs, fowls, 
or sheep. On one occasion, at Jami, a cow waa 
sacrificed at the grave of a Gond, but the autho¬ 
rities of the Bhonsla government hearing of if, 
the relatives were publicly whipped and all 
were interdicted from the repetition of such an 
act. Those who have conformed to hindu 
customs, and the Madia of Bastar burn the 
bodies of adults, but children are everywhere 
buried, and ^idults veryirequently.. 
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Their panthcoft is but a am all one ; the en¬ 
tire number of divinities worshipped over the 
whole country being probably less than thirty ; 
but of these only about ten seem to be general¬ 
ly recognised, and scarcely any class worship 
more than seven, and many six, live, four, or 
three gods. They have no images in their houses ; 
and at their religious ceremonies in the juns^le, 
they employ only the rudest symbols,—knobs of 
mud, stones, iron rods, pieces of wood, chains, 
bells, &c., Their festivals are associated with 
their crops, and are celebrated under the shade 
of the Saj or Ein tree, three or four times a 
year, as when the rice begins to be sown, when 
the new rice is ready, when the Mhowa tree 
comes into flower. 

1. The Creator, under the name of Bliagwan, 
is occasionally worshipped in their houses by 
prayers, and burning sugar and ghee in the 
fire; but the inferior gods have the greater | 
share of their attention. The principal of these i 
are;—1 Badu dewa (great god) or Budhal Pen 
(the old god) and the same as Bura Pen 
of the Konds. He appears to be the same as 
Bayetal or the sun-(5od, represented by an 
iron tigfer three inches long, and possibly the 
same as Marung Bura of the Sonthal. He is 
worshipped once a year at rice harvest, when a 
hog is sacrificed to him. Among the Gaiti, 
he is represented by a copper pice kept in a 
tree in the jungle. This they take down at the 
festival, and, selecting a small area about a 
foot square under a tree to be cleaned, they lay 
on it the pice before which they arrange as 
many small heaps or handfuls of uncooked rice 
as there are deities worshipped by them. The 
chickens brought for sacrifice are loosed and 
permitted to feed on the rice. Goats also are 
offered, and their blood presented in the same 
manner. Until prohibited by the liindus, sacri¬ 
fices of cows were also common. On the blood, 
arrack is poured as a libation to tlit-ir deities. 
The pice is now lifted and put in its bamboo 
case, which is shut up with leaves, wrapt in 
grass, and returned to its place in the tree, to 
remain there till it is required in the following 
year. Both Budhai and Matiya are some¬ 
times said to be of iron and a foot long. 

2, Matiya, called Mata by the Kurku, is both 
the god (or goddess ?) of small pox and of the 
town, indicative perhaps of the constant dread 
of the scourge. Among the Gonds of Seoni, 
Matiya is represented as the attendant or Kot- 
wal of Budhal Pen, and they offer him k pig : 
by the Kurku he is supposed to reside inside 
the village, and receives offerings of cocoauuts 
and sweetmeats, but no blood. In the south 
of the Bandara district, Mr. Hislop informs us, 
the traveller frequently meets with squared 
pieces of wood, each with a nide figure carved 
in front| set up somewhat close to each other. 


These represent Bangaram, Bangara Bai, or 
I)evi, who is said to have one sister and five 
brothers, the sister being styled Danteshwari, 
a name of Kati, and four out of the five brothers 
being known as Gantarara, Champaram, Nai- 
karam, and Potlinga. These are all deemed to 
possess the power of sending disease and death 
upon men, and under these, or different names, 
seem to be generally feared in the region east of 
Nagpur city. Kali, as the goddess of small¬ 
pox is much worshipped by the aboriginal 
tribes, and Gonds, fishermen, and other low 
castes may officiate at her shrines even in behalf 
of hiwdus. In India generally, K^i is worship¬ 
ped as Sitala. At Chanda and Lanji, Kali has 
temples in which human victims have been 
offered almost within the memory of tl»e present 
generation. The victim was taken to the tem¬ 
ple in the evening and shut up, and in the 
morning he was found dead, the great goddess 
liaving shown her power by coming in the 
night and sucking his blood. At Dantewada, 
in Bastar, about 60 miles S. W, of Jai^dalpur, 
near the junction of the Sankani and Dankani, 
tributaries of the Indrawati, is a famous shrine 
of Danteswari, at which, about A. L). 1830 
it is said that upwards of twenty-five full grown 
men were immolated on a single occasion by a 
late raja of Bastar, Since then, adds Mr. 
Hislop, numerous complaints have reached 
the authorities at Nagpur of the practice hav- 
ing been continued, though it is to be hoped 
that, with the annexation of the country, it has 
entirely and for ever ceased.** Major Maepher- 
son mentioned the same bloody rite as cele¬ 
brated only last generation by the hill rajas of 
Boad, Gumsur, &c. Among the Moria, Bho- 
wani is worshipped as the small-pox goddess 
and as Maoli or Danteshwari. 

3. The next on the list is Sale or Sali, and 
among the Gaiti Gonds, Saleng. He is said to 
be nearly equal to “ Badu-dewa the “ great 
god** and sits with him on the same gaddi. 
Ho is offered a she-goat, and is prob&bly the 
protector of cattle. 

4. Gangara, Ghangara, Gagaral, Gongaro 
Mai, is the bell-god, and is represented by a 
bell, or by an iron chain of four links. 

5. Palo is only known by name as yet. The 
appropriate offering to him and Ghangara is a 
cow. 

6. Gadawais the god of the dead, the Pluto 
of the Gonds, and is perhaps the same as Oha- 
war, and indentical with Dichali of the Chai- 
basaa Kol. 

7^ Khan or Kank usually closes the list of 
the Sat-dewaia or seven god-worshippers. He 
is worshipped uuder the ISej tree (Pentaptera 
tomentosa). 

Besides these there are some others deserving 
of mention'Kodo Pen, common lo Gonds aud 
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the Kur, is the horse-god. Mr. Driberg believ<*(l 
him to preside over a village, and thus he would 
correspond to Nodzu Pen of the Konds. Mr. 
Hislop conjectures he may be the god of crops, 
Kodo (Paspalum frumentaceum) beitig one of 
the chief sorts of grain cultivated by the Gonds. 
In the wilder villages near the Mahadeva hills 
Kodo Pen is worshipped by new comers at a 
small heap of stones, through the oldest resident, 
with fowls, eggs, grain, and a few copper coins, 
which become the property of the officiating 
priest. Among the Kurku, Mutua or Mutya 
Deva, is a heap of small stones inside the vil¬ 
lage and besmeared with sandur. He is con¬ 
nected with the prosperity of the village and is 
worshipped with a goat, cocoanuta, limes, dates 
and a ball of sandur paste. Pharsi Pen or Phar- 
sapot is represented by a small iron spear-head. 
The name may possibly be connected with barchi 
(Hindi) a spear, and he may be the same 
as Loha Pen, the iron-god or god of war of the 
Konds. Phnrsa also means ‘ a trident* in Gondi* i 
He is worshipped at full muon of Vaisakh, every 
third, fourth or fifth year, when the people as¬ 
semble from great distances and the ceremonies 
are conducted with much secrecy ; no Hindu or 
even Gond woman being allowed to be present. 
They offer him a white cock, a white he-goat, 
and a white young cow. He is apparently re¬ 
lated to, if not the same as, Dula Dewa, the god 
of the battle-axe of the Gaiti (joud, who is re¬ 
presented by that instrument fastetied to a tree. 
Tlie Cholera god is worshipped at Araarkanthak 
as Hardal, which Mr. Hislop suspected might 
only be another name for Budlial Pen. Among 
the Kurku he is called Lala Hardjtl, and is pro¬ 
bably the same as Gohem of the Chaibassa, the 
god of fever, and among the Kol of Chaibassa, 
where he is associated with Hichali and Gohem 
already referred to, and with (Jhondu, the god 
of itch, and Negra of indigestion. Bhiwasii or 
Bhim Pen is the god of rain in the Mahadeva 
hills, where a festival lasting four or five days 
is kept in his honor at the end of the moonsoon, 
when two poles, about 20 feet high and 5 feet 
apart, are set up, with a rope attached to the 
fop, by means of which the boys of the village 
climb up and then slide down the pole. Offer¬ 
ings of fowls, eggs, and grain are presented to 
him^i Ail over Gondwana he is generally wor* 
shipped under the form of an unshapely stone 
covered with Vermillion, or of two pieces of 
wood standing from 3 to 4 feet above ground, 
like those set up for Bangarara. Before these 
the Moria Gond regularly perform worship pre¬ 
vious to sowing. But a little 8. W. from 
Bajar Kurd, N. of Parseuiii is a large idol of 
Bhiwasu, 8 feet high, formed into shape, with 
a dagger in one hand and a barchi (javelin) in 
the other. A Bhumnkis the Pujari; and the 
people r^air to worship on Tuesdays and Sa¬ 


turdays, offering hogs, he-goats, cocks, hens, 
cocoanuts. The patel of Avvaregbat, who is u 
mahoraedan gives 2 rupees, and Hindu cultiva¬ 
tors give rice for an annual feast, which takes 
place at the commencement of the rains when 
the Bhurauk takes a cow by force from the 
Gowar, and offers it to Bhimsen in presence of 
about twenty five Gonds. 

To Sasarkund, a pool in the Maliur jungle, 
where the Pain Gunga is said to be engulfed, 
the Naikude Gonds go on pilgrimage in the 
month of Chaitra. There a huge stone rises in 
a gorge and goes by the name of Bhimsen, be¬ 
fore which Naikude Gonds mingle with Kaj 
Gonds and Kolara in worship. The worship¬ 
pers, towards evening, cook a little rice and 
place it before the god, adding sugar. Then 
they besmear the stone wiili vcrmillion and 
burn resin as incense, after which all offer their 
victims,— sheep, hogs, and (owls, with the usual 
libations of arrack ; the pujari affects to be 
inspired, rolls his head, leaps widely about, and 
finally falls down in a trance, when he declares 
whether the god has accepted the service or not. 
At night, drinking, dancing, and beating tom¬ 
toms go on, and in the morning after an early 
meal they return home. Those unable to go 
on this pilgrimage, perform similar rites under 
a Mhowa tree. 

Besides these other deities are reverenced 
in particular localities : the tiger-god, Wagho- 
ba, is worshipped by the Nikude Gonds ; and 
under the name of Bagli Deo by the Kurku ; 
Sultan Sakada is worshipped by the Kur ; 
Saka deva or Sakla Pen-the chain god, in Seoni 
and elsewhere. The spirits of the departed, 
Sanyal Pen or Saiialk, are worshipped or pro¬ 
pitiated for a year after death, but persons of 
note, headmen of vilh ges or priests, are treated 
as gods for years or generations, and sacrifices 
are annually offered at their st’happana or 
shrines of earth .—{Extracts from'portioji of a 
E'civspaper sent by Surg. Porterf M. D. 
seemingly the Times of India or Bombay 
Gazette), 

The word “ Gond^^ according to Hislop is a 
form of Kliond and according to Maepherson, 
Khond means mountain. The Gond race in the 
centre of India, meet the Ariaii Hindus on the 
north, the Tiling in the south, and the Mah- 
ratta in the west.—(G. p, 40.) In the wilder 
parts of the tract occupied by the Gond, they 
speak their own language and seem, there, to be 
a simple and not intractable people following 
both pastoral and agricultural pursuits. Gondi 
is not a written tongue. The Gond are broad 
faced, have high uppor maxillary bones with 
large lips. Occasionally great curly, woolly, 
hair are seen. They object to vaccination. The 
women do not wear the choli or boddice. 
The Haj Goad, generally dark, are of mid^e 
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eize with high cheekbones and good teeth. Some 
of the wealthier are of a light bamboo colour 
the hair of the women is generally wavy or 
curly. The lips of the Gond rajah of Nagpore 
are as thick as those of an African. This 
family are fair skinned and for generations past 
have professed inahomednnism. Accordini/t 
to Major Keatinge, Gond, Kur and Bhil 
tribes meet about Asirghur and these in the 
centres of their country, are very black, with a 
decidedly, African expression. Captain Probyn 
says the more civilized Gonds are fairer than 
those less advanced, but have somewhat African 
features. 

The chiefs have none of the features of the 
race, owing to their brimzing into their house¬ 
holds the women of other races. But the 
savage Gond, in the forests of the Wain Ganga 
have features of the African type. The Goad 
of the forests of Bustar and thence running 
up towards the Wain Ganga are called 
Maree. They arc extreme savages, black, ugly, 
barbarous and dangerous. They are almost 
independent, and own a scant allegiance to 
chiefs whose blood is for the most part Gotul. 
Thence the Gond extends north to the valley 
of Sumbhulpur, and occupy a broad .tract east 
and west wherever the country is hilly or 
junirly.— {G-pp.22, 31-2.) 

The clothes of the Gond are few. The women 
have many glass an<l metal rings and bracelets 
and all are more or less tattooed : the tattooing 
is performed by the Pardluui Gonds. 

The liaj Gond chum descent from the Pan¬ 
da, who are regarded as minor deities, and, with 
Dripadi and Krishna, are worshipped by one 
or other of the Raj Gond sections. All, however, 
worship Phersa Pend, whose emblem is small 
pieces of iron about six inches long, placed in 
an earthen pot and suspended from a tree. At 
the summer solstice and again in winter these 
are taken to a river and washed and worship¬ 
ped with sacrifice, formerly of human beings, 
then of cows, and now of goats. The llaj-Gond 
are supposed to be a mixed race. They do not 
eat beef, and worship Barra-Deo. 

The Maraila Gond is an oflshoot of the Raj 
Gond and deify their dead. Ten days after 
death, they sacrifice a hen pouring its blood on 
a pot, on which tliey previously put some oil. 
They then tie the pot on the branch of a tree 
and after a year they bury it near the raised 
platform (chabutra) of their Burra Deo, and 
from this time the dead is ranked amongst 
their tutelary gods* 

The Bhaigia, Bhumia, Khutola, Pahari, Bur- 
ko and Bhuria tribes of Gonds all speak the 
same language and resemble each other in sta¬ 
ture, and features. The bridegroom lives for 
eeveral montlu) serving for his bride in his 


fatherdn-law’s house and the bride goes to the 
bridegroom’s house to be married. 

The Raj-Qond commences the harvest by 
the owner cutting a sheaf which is divided into 
two portions, one of them being devoted to 
Phersa Pend, the other to the goddess of Suttee, 
Both halves are boiled and eaten, the former 
by the men, the latter by the women. They 
believe in witches and use scourging and 
throwing into deep water as ordeals. The 
Murmi or Shadi marriage is with a maid, the 
Pat is between a widower or widow or divorced 
couple. In the Murmi, offerings of oil and 
turmeric are made to Mar Ai, the goddess of 
smallpox and cholera, and subsequent pros¬ 
tration to the household gods. Occasionally, 
still, when a father refuses to give Ins daughter, 
the bridegroom’s friends carry her oft’ by force. 
When they burn the dead, the axe, with its 
head reversed, is employed in parts of the 
ceremonial, and a cock for a man or hen for a 
woman is offered and then eaten (Cor, ix.^ 

The Raj Gond are frank and merry, truthful, 
and of late years peaceable. Infidelity among 
married women is lightly regarded. The Raj 
Gond are agriculturists or servants. They are 
permitted to eat the flesh x)f every slaughtered 
animal, but by many who are mixing with hin- 
dus, the cow is not eaten. Wild fruits and 
roots with scraps of meat are the common arti¬ 
cles of diet 

The KJmlnhvar Gond are Raj Gond in the 
M. E. of Chota Nagpur ho ape raj puts. 

Varweh Gond of the Ghalkul pergunneh 
are bss civilized than the Raj Gond. 

March Gond are in the South East. 

Furdhan Gond are the Gond bards and they 
are beggars and are to the Gond what the Bhal 
is to the Hindu. 

Tholee Gond are the Pardhan Gond. 

JIulba Gond are East of the Waen Ganga. 
— (f7. /. P. Com. Rep, p. 2 to 25.) 

The Gonr Gondy extend on the east, into the 
borders of the Chota Nagpur Agency, of 
Udipur ind Sargojah, but they are there much 
hinduised and have lost their language. 

Dhulya Gond are musicians. 

Punka, Dhunwar and Nahil are subordinate 
Gond tribes. 

Aguriah Gonds work in Iron, from Agur 
Hindi iron. 

Koy Gond are very dark. 

Gotta and Matta Gond are copper coloured, 
broad faced, smalleyed, giving a strong Tartar like 
appearance. The Koy, Gotta, Maria, Bhuttra 
or Purja, Halba and Gudba Gond tribes of the 
Godavery, Pranbita and Sevory rivers and Bustar, 
have manners and customs nearly alike. 

On the death of a Maria Gond, a cow is killed 
and there is drink and music. The body is tied 
in a standing position to a mahwa titCi Bassia 
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latifoUa, and then * burned. Captain Glasfurd 
notices the absence of hair on the faces of the 
Koy, Gotta and Maria. The Gotta, Maria and 
Muriah erect large monumental slabs to the 
memory of the dead, placing at the foot of the 
slabs a hat stone on four small round stones. 

Under the names of Bura deo, Narain deo 
and Bahwani deo, the object of worship of the 
]3elaspur Gond is a raised earthen mound. The 
branch of the Saj tree, set upright, is also wor¬ 
shipped. 

Tlie Gond of the hilly districts of the Central 
Provinces bury their dead and sacrifice a bul* 
lock or buffalo for the benefit of the dead. On 
I he 3rd year, a buffalo or bullock is again sacri¬ 
ficed and the dead is ranked as one of the tute¬ 
lary divinities of the family. 

Dulha Deo, is a favourite deify in Bundel- 
khund and amongst the Gond of Central In¬ 
dia. It is the apotheosis of a bridegroom (dul- 
ba) who died in the marriage procession, and 
whose death so affected the people that they 
paid him divine honours. The worship of 
Adonis is similar, and also that of Tharnmuz 
whose annual wound in Lebanon allured the 
Syrian damsels to lament his fate. 

The Gond think no harm of appropriating 
the property of others. 

Kaikari^ this houseless, wandering race were 
recently treated as rogues and vagabonds, and 
a. number fled the central Provinces, a remnant 
changed their name t: escape the persecution. 
The Kaikari are scattered over Berar and along 
the northern frontier of the Hyderabad terri¬ 
tory. They are a small statured, slender race. 
^J'hey arrange themselves into six sections, the 
Hindu Kaikari, Chari or thieving ; Kasbi 
Kaikari ; Pungi bajani wala ; Samp Khelne 
wala and the Kuchi wala. The Hindu Kaikari 
are basket makers from the date palm leaf, 
cotton, arabari and turatta stalks, and speak 
hindi and mahratta. They reside in towns and 
are permitted to approach the village gods, all 
the other sections are migratory and are prohi¬ 
bited from approaching the deities. The Hindu 
Kaikari marry when young; they worship Maroli, 
Bhawani and Khanderao and they bury or burn 
their dead. They are an olive yellow, large 
mpiigol faces and mark their forehead thus ^ 

SheiTia, are a wild race dwelling about the 
sources of the Nerbuddah,— (C, p, 44.) 

The Kemur tribe are found in large numbers 
east of. Belaspur and the N.. E. of Baepur. 
They worship Siva and bury the dead. 

: 8oura are iu the Eastern part of Eaepur. 

The Mali are gardeners add husbandmen, 
but are not landowners. They take their tribal 
name from ** male,’* a man. 

Mdhra, a tribe in Mundla are joining Ibe 
Kabir Panti sect. 


The Na/mr tribe are in the easterly parts of 
the Central Provinces. 

Mana a strong built dark complexioned race, 
in the Central Provinces, speaking Mahratta. 
They were formerly a military race, and served 
as soldiers, but though retaining military tra¬ 
ditions they are now agriculturists or private 
servants. They are truthful, industrious and 
courageous. In customs and religion they much 
resemble Malirattas. Their widows re-marry. 

Kohiri a truthful, honest, and somewhat 
timidMaliratta speaking agricultural tribe, in the 
Central Provinces, of middle stature, slight 
make, and bamboo colour. In religion, they are 
the same as the Mahratta and in manners, cus¬ 
toms and dress same as the Mana. The form 
tanks with great skill applying all their spare 
means to works of irrigation. Their houses 
are large and clean and each member of the 
family has a bed room. 

The Sevalca is a Chota Nagpore slave. 

The Kamia of South Bahar, are a low caste 
agriculturist, a temporary, or permanent pre¬ 
dial slave. 

Fttriko, a low caste tribe of Mundla and 
Raepur who are there joining the Kabir Par»ti 
sect. 

TlieBygah and Binjwar of Mundla are the 
same. They are becoming hinduised. They 
perform priestly offices for the Gonds. 

Dhiimij and Bhnmija are only known quite 
oil the eastern border of the Central Provinces. 
Bum, in the Singpo, means hill. Among the 
Bhil, Bhumia means head man or high priest: 
among Kurku, Bhumka stands for high priest, 
and among the Gond^ Bumiah means a medi¬ 
cine man. The Bhumiah and Bygah, speak 
hindi. Bhumi, Manji and Mahto of the hilly 
tracts of Belaspore are short and spare made 
men, capable of great endurance. Their langu¬ 
age is allied to Goiidi. The Mahta worship 
their fathers until they have a son, and then 
worship their first son,—if he die the second 
son and so on. 

The Settled Races in the Central Provincesy 
most largely represented are, from the north, 
brahman, llajpui, Ahir (herdsmen), Lodhi and 
Kurmi cultivators, and Chamars ; from the south 
and west brahman and Kunbi. Teli (oil-pressers), 
Kalal (distillers),Dhimar fishermen and bearers, 
Mali (gardeners), and Dher, are also numerous 
throughout the province, but have taken, in 
each part of it, the impress of the dominant 
race, speaking Marathi in Nagpur and Hindi in 
the Narbuda country. Of mahomedaiis there 
are only 237,1)62 not three per cent, of the 
population, and many of these are of mixed 
origin. 

The Koli and Bhil, seem to be of a 
similar origin. The Koli are scattered over a 
great portion of the Bombay presidency from 
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tlw» Thur and neighbdurhood of Sind, south¬ 
wards to Goa and eastwards, along the banks of 
the Bhima and Kistnah and Tumbudra, into the 
centre of the peninsula as far as Kurnool, where 
they are engaged as ferrymen. Considerable 
numbers live in Guzerat and in the hills adjoin¬ 
ing that province and the hills east of Guzerat 
are called Kohvan. They are mixed in the north 
with Bhil, but in the south they form part of 
the ordinary population. The wilder Koli are 
like the Bhil, but the more civilized are fairer, 
more sly and cunning, and less truthful. Many 
live in villages, and adopt some hindu practices 
The Koli it is said, frequently marry Bhil 
wives.— {0, p. 42, 43.) 

The Bhil are described by Mr. Forbes, as 
wearing few clothes, of diminutive stature, with 
swift and active habits, independent in spirit ; 
eyes which bear an expression of liveliness and 
cunning, bold in assault but rapid in flying to 
the jungles ; formidable in anarchy, but incapa¬ 
ble of u!iiting amongst themselves and as by far 
the most numerous of the predatory races who, 
informer days, resided in the hills between Gu- 
z»^rat and llajputanah and disturbed the coun¬ 
try. Their arras, are bows and arrows ; they 
are robbers, averse to industry, addicted to 
drunkenness and quarrelsome when intoxicated. 

The Bhit^ Mair, and Koli seem to have had, 
at one time, considerable power in Rajputanah 
and Guzerat. ((7. p. 44.) The Bhil race, now 
occupy the mountains and forests of Malwa, 
Mewar, Khandesh, and in the Dekhan to 
the north of Poonahj in the northern part 
of the chain of ghauts running inland parallel 
with the coast of Malabar. On one side they 
«re bordered by the Koli, and on another by 
the Gond of Gondwana. They are considered 
to have been aborigines of Central India ; and 
with the Koli, Gond, and Ramusi are bold, 
daring, and predatory marauders, and occasion¬ 
ally mercenaries, but invariably plunderers. 
The northern part of the chain of ghauts and 
the country at its base is inhabited by Bhil ; 
that part of the south of Bauglan and the 
country at its base, as far south as Bassein, is in¬ 
habited by the Koli tribe who somewhat resemble 
the Bhil but are more civilized and less pre¬ 
datory. The Bhil possess the eastern part of 
the range, and all the branches that run out 
from it towai’ds the cast, as far as south of 
Poona; they even spread over the plains to the 
east, especially north of the Godavery, and the 
neighbourhood of the Wurda. On the north, 
they extend beyond the Taptee and Nerbudda. 
The Bheel and the Koli are both numerous iu 
Guzerat. South of Poona the Bhil are suc¬ 
ceeded by the Ramusi, a more civilized and 
subdued tribe, but with the same thievish habits 
as tlie Bhil. They have no language of their 
4)wn, are more mixed'with the people, and re¬ 


semble the Mahratta in dress and manners; 
whereas the Bhil differ from the rest of the 
people in language, manners and appearance. Of 
the Bhil Mr. Elphinstone remarks, that al¬ 
though they live quietly in the open country, 
they resume their wild and predatory character 
whenever they are settled in a part that is 
strong, either from hills or jungle. The Ramu¬ 
si do not extend farther south than Solapore, 
or further east than the line of Bejapoor. 
The Koli of Guzerat, and the Gonds, have 
maintained more of their original charac¬ 
ter than the Bhil : they have probably been 
less disturbed. (Coleman.) The Bhil, seem 
the prior possessors of the hills of the Satpura 
and Vyndhia ranges and extend into Rajputa- 
iiah, but are scattered over parts of the Bombay 
presidency. They are numerous in Kandesb, 
and are found in the adjoining parts of the 
Dekhan. They sometimes And their way to 
the western coast where they are stated to be 
known as the Dubla or the Kala Puruj or black 
men. Many of the wilder Bhil live mucli apart 
in their own hills and jangles, almost indepen¬ 
dent, but they do not seem to possess any 
separate language. (G. fp. 42,34,44.) The 
Bhil seem to have been the aborigines of the 
hills near Mount Aboo, but at some time or 
other to have become mixed with marauding 
rajpoots from the plains, and with the work¬ 
men who were so long engaged in building the 
Dilwarra temples This mixed race called 
themselves Loke and are now in possession of 
almost all the land under cultivation. Bhils 
occupy the petiy states of Dunduka, Rompur 
and Gogo—between the Mahi and the Nerbudda 
and Nerbudila and Tapti, and Rajpipla N. E. 
of of Surat; and as a rule, Kandesh is Bhil.— 
(Latham.) 

According to Malcolm, in a Sanskrit vo¬ 
cabulary, at least seven hundred years old, 
the term Bheel occurs to denote a parti¬ 
cular race of barbarians subsisting chiefly 
on plunder, and found more particularly in the 
mountainous woody tract of the Nerbudda. 
But there is still earlier mention of them in the 
Mahabarat, in which the Bhil are not only 
minutely described, but a long fabulous account 
given of their origin. The Caba race now 
almost extinct, was famed, even in the daye of 
Krishna, 3,300 years ago, as the savage inha¬ 
bitants of Saurashtra. It was a forester Bhil 
who mortally wounded Krishna,having mistaken 
him for a deer. When the Bhil was expressing 
his contrition for the unintentional act, he was 
forgiven, with the remark, that it was only retri¬ 
butive justice, as, in a former birth, as the 
godlike Rama, he, Krishna had slain him. Rama 
thus appears as the subjugator and civilizer 
of these indigenous tribes, of whom the Caba 
are described as plundering Kri8hiii^4 family 
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after his decease— {Tod's Raj. 11. p. 217.) 
The Bhil are one of the many tiibes who seem 
to have entered India prior to the Aryan and the 
Bajput races and been forced by the later emi¬ 
grants into the more secluded forest tracts. 
There are many such tribes in Central India the 
Bhil, Kol, Gond, Meena, Mera, Chooar, ISerya, 
Saija, Ahir, Goojur, several of them dwelling in 
the forest tracts of the Son, Nerbudda, and 
Mahanuddy, the mountains of Sargooja, and 
the Chota Nagpore, a number of them still but 
little removed from savage life, and with dialects 
as various as their manners. These are content 
to be called the ‘sons of the earth/ or ‘ children 
of the forest,’ while their conquerors, the Raj¬ 
puts, arrogate celestial descent. The census 
of British India shows that these aborigines 
still number twelve millions or one-twelfth of 
the population of India and the Mahornedan 
and Sikhs, double that number 

Census. Number. 

Sikhs. 1868 1,129,319 

Mahomedans, viz : 

Punjab 1868 9,335,652 

N. W. Provinces 1865 4,105,*206 
Central Provinces 1866 237,962 

Berar 1867 154,951 

Madras 1867 1,502,134 

British Burmah 1867 38,601 

Mysore Estimate 172,255 


Coorg „ 3,318 

Sindh Old Enumera¬ 
tion 1,854,781 

Bombay in 12 out of 21 

districts 779,264 

„ Island 1864 145,880 

Calcutta 1866 113,059 

Dacca Division 2,493,174 

The rest of Bengal 


Oudh Estimate 4,500,000 24,936,237 
Aryans. 

Madras (not speaking 
Tamil, Telugu, Cana- 
rese; nor Malayalum 
—Dr. Caldwell) 650,000 , 

Central Provinces 1,995,663 

South Bengal 4,000,000 

N, East Bengal (say) 1,000,000 
Karen 402,117 

Kbyen andYa- 

bang 51,562 

Beet of India (say) 4,000,000 12,099,342 

Excluding the feudatory states, the following 
may be roughly accepted as tlie relative propor¬ 
tions of creeds and races in Incjia :— 

Asiatic Christians... ... 1,1 00,000 

Buddhists ... ... 3,000,000 

Aborigines ... ... 12,000,000 

Mahomedans ... ... 25,000,000 

Hindoos ... ... 110,000,000 


The Bhil clans, are now in a state of great 
moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, nearly 
to the middle of the 19th century, continued to 
sally from their fastnesses and committed great 
ravages upon the villages of the plains. Whoti 
measures were taken by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in 1818 to reclaim the Bhils of Khandeisb,. 
sir John Malcolm considered that success would 
only be partial unless corresponding measures 
were adopted for reclaiming the Bhils of Bur- 
wan and this was given effect to. 

Fire-arms, says Tod, are only used by the chiefs 
and headmen ; the national weapon being the 
kumpla^ or bamboo bow, having the bowstring 
{chulla) from a thin slip of its elastic bark. 
Each quiver contains sixty barbed arrows, a 
yard long. The Bhil, from ancient times, use 
the fore and middle fingers of their right hand 
to the string of their bow, holding the arrow 
between the two fingers. Although they claims 
descent from every race of rajpoot, and prefix 
the tribe, as Chohan Bhil, Gehlote Bhil, Pramar 
Bhil, &c., their origin is evinced in the gods 
they worship and their prejudices as to food. 
One tribe the Oojla Bhil, or pure Bhil, will eat 
of nothing white in colour, as a white sheep or 
goat ; and their grand abjuration is, by the 
white ram !— {Tod's Travels^ p. 84.) 

Their ancient position is well illustrated by 
the circumstance of their claiming the right to 
instal rajp\it princes. When Bappa fled, the com¬ 
panions of his flight were two Bhil, one of 
Oondree, in the valley of the present capital; the 
other, of Solanki descent, from Oguna Panora, iu 
the western wilds. Their names, Baleo andDewa, 
have been handed down with that of Bappa, and 
the former bad the honour of marking the teeka 
of sovereignty with bis own blood on the fore¬ 
head of the prince, on the occasion of his taking 
the crown from the Mori. The descendants of 
Baleo of Oguna and of Dewa the Oondree Bhil 
still claim the privilege of applying the teeka 
on the inauguration of the descendants of 
Bappa.— Tod's Rajasthan^ Fol, L p* 724.) 

Oguna Panora, says Colonel Tod, “ is the sole 
spot in India which enjoys a state of natural 
freedom. Attached to no state, having no 
foreign communications, living under its own 
patriarchal head, its chief, with the title of rana, 
whom one thousand hamlets scattered over the 
forest-crowned valley’s obey, can, if requisite, 
appear at the head of five thousand bows.” He 
is a Bhoomia Bhil of mixed blood, from the 
Solanki rajpoot, on the old stock of pure (oojla> 
Bhil, of Mewar. Besides making the teeka of 
blood from an incision in the thumb, the Oguoa 
chief takes the prince by the arm and seats him 
on the throne while the Oondree Bhil holds the 
salver of spices and sacred grains of rice used in 
making the teeka. 
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CHOTA KAGPUR,--Kol is the term ap¬ 
plied to the aborifcines of the hill country of 
Ohota Nagpur, Mirzapur and Rewah. Europe¬ 
ans apply the term to the Dravidian Oraon, as 
well as to the others, but perhaps erroneously 
and most of the tribes have other distinctive 
names. In the south of the Chota Nagpur 
country, about Singhbhum, it is applied to the 
Lurka Kol. 

The Kol of Chota Nagpore, arc in two 
tribes, Mundah and Oraon. These are occu- 
pying the same villages, cultivating the same 
fields, and their festivals and amusements are 
the same, but they are of entirely distinct ori¬ 
gin and cannot intermarry without loss of 
caste. The Mundah were the prior occupants. 

The Kol, Lurka Kol, and the wilder Lurka 
Kol of the hills to the west of the Singhbhum 
district, speak nearly the same language as the 
Ho, Sontal, Bhumi and Mundah.— {Campbell^ 
pp. 27, 86.) 

The Kol, the Kur of Ellichpur, the Kore- 
wah’of Sargujah and Juspur, the Mundah and 
Kheriah of Chota Nagpore, the Ho of Singh¬ 
bhum, the Bhumij of Manbhum and Dhulbhum 
and the Sontal of Manubhum, Singhbum, Cut¬ 
tack tributary roahals, llazaribagh and the 
Sontal Pergunnahs, are kindred peoples num¬ 
bering several millions. 

Amongst the Kol, man and wife eat together, 
Its is the custom with some Christian and ma- 
homedan races. The Kol, the Mundah and 
Oraon tribes and all those cognate to the 
Mundah are passionately fond of dancing, 
which they commence in very early life and 
regard as an accomplishment. They also sing 
well and have musical voices and a great variety 
of simple melodies. 

Their dancing assumes a national character 
at their great periodical seasonal festivals and 
fairs, called Jatra, at which the young men treat 
their partners with fairings.—(/)a//ow, pp, 158, 
185.) 

The Kol have a belief in, and greatly dread, 
witches and have killed many people whom 
they believed to be so. 

Chota Nagpur, properly Chuttia Nagpor, is 
the country on the eastern part of the extensive 
plateau of Central India, on which the Koel, the 
8^bunreka, the Damudah and other rivers have 
theif sources. It extends into Sirgujah and 
forms what is called the Upar ghat or highland 
pf Juspur, and it is connected by a continuous 
chpin of hills with the Vindhya and Kyraor 
ranges from which flow affluents of the Gauges, 
apd with the highlands of Amerkantuk on 
vrhich arc the sources of the Nurbudda. The 
plateau is, on the average, about 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea with an area of 
about ?,000 sq. miles. It is on all sides diffi- 
pult of access, is a well woqdcd, undulating 


country, diversihed by ranges of hills and it haa 
a genial climate. The population, in 1866, 
was estimated at about a million, and is formed 
of a number of non-Arian tribes who had 
fallen back to that refuge from the plains, more 
than half of them, however, being the race 
known to Europe as Kol, the other races in 
Chota Nagpore and its adjoining tracts, are 
the Lurka Kol, Ho, Bhumi, Mundah and Son¬ 
tal .—(Campbellf p»21.) 

The Kol, in former times, possessed the 
whole of Chota-Nagpur, which may now be 
said to be divided between them and the Dban- 
gar or Uraon, who came from Rotasghur, The 
chief men in most of the villages are still, how¬ 
ever, of the old Mundah or Kol tribe, and they 
do not intermarry with the llhangar. The 
greater part of Singhbum is inhabited by Koh 
and we find them numerous in Bamanghotty, 
and dispersed to the vicinities of Cuttack and 
Midnapore. 

The Lurha Kol, as they are termed, inhabit 
those extensive tracts, which go under tb^ 
name of the Kolehan. Part of these wilds is 
is situated in the Singhbum district, and the 
inhabitants pay a nominal obedience to the 
maharajah of the province, but the greater pro¬ 
portion of this population is more under the 
influence of the rajah of Mokurbunj than of any 
of the other powerful chiefs in that part of th© 
country. But even his orders are obeyed only 
where they are supposed to tend to the ad¬ 
vantage of the Kol themselves. Upon the 
whole it may be said of this singular people 
that, living in a primeval and patriarchal man-, 
ner under their Moonda and Manki, they have 
managed to preserve a sort of savage inde- 
pendcfice, making themselves dreaded and fear¬ 
ed by their more powerful end civilized neigh¬ 
bours. The Kolehan with its wilds and jungles 
is divided into different peer or purha, as they 
are termed, or pergunnahs. These peer are, 
generally speaking, not of any great extent, two 
or three moderate marches carry a traveller 
through each of them. 

There’can be little doubt, and such is the 
tradition among the people themselves, that 
the Lurka Kol came originally from Chota- 
Nagpur, and are descendants of the old Moon¬ 
da or Moondai of that district. They emi¬ 
grated finding the romantic hills and valleys of 
Chota-Nagpur too confined for their increasing 
numbers. The same cast of countenance pre¬ 
vails in the two races, though, perhaps, tinged 
with a wilder and more fierce expressiou in the 
Lurka Kol. The Uraon, who inhabit great 
part of Chota-Nagpur, regard the Kol as a 
tribe inferior to themselves, and do not Inter¬ 
marry with them. The villages in the Kole- 
ban are ruled by Moonda apd Manki^ as in 
Chota-Nagpur. The former^ the Moondaii is 
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the proprietor of one villege ; while the latter 
holds six, eight, or twelve. These village 
potentates used frequently to wage fierce war 
with one another, and bitter and long existing 
feuds have often prevailed amongst them. 
There is this peculiarity in the Kol character, 
however, that serious and bloody as may be the 
domestic quarrels, no sooner are they threaten¬ 
ed with hostilities from without, thau all their 
animosities are laid aside and forgotten for a 
time. The villages are generally built on some 
elevated spot surrounded by trees, and, at some 
little distance from the principal entrance to 
the villages, the Kol standard or ensign, a pair 
of buffalo horns, is suspended in a conspicuous 
situation. The dress of both sexes is alike, 
a strip of cloth brought round the loins and 
passed between the thighs forming their only 
covering ; the women wear a profusion of 
coloured beads suspended from their necks, 
and have their ears pierced with a number of 
small brass rings. Their diet is of a very 
promiscuous nature ; every thing almost that 
can be considered eatable being relished by 
them, and much of what we consider carrion is 
eagerly sought for. In this respect they do 
not differ from the Kol of Chota-Nagpur* They 
are greatly addicted to drunkenness. 

With the Lurka Kol, the great divinity is the 
suii (suruj), next to the sun ranks the 
moon (cbandoo), and then the stars, which 
they believe to be the children of the latter. 
They uniformly, upon solemn and great occa¬ 
sions, invoke the sun, and by him many of 
these lawless men have, at limes, sworn allegi¬ 
ance to the late E. 1. Company. Another 
form of oath used by them is that of swearing 
upon a small quantity of rice, a tiger’s skin and 
claws, and the earth of the white ants’ nests. 
Besides the sun and moon, other inferior divi¬ 
nities are supposed to exist, to whom the Kol 
offer up sacrifices of various kinds. These spi¬ 
rits are supposed to inhabit the trees and topes 
in and around the village. The belief the Kol 
entertain of the power and influence of the 
Bhonga must be considerable, as they will on 
no account allow those trees to be denuded of 
their branches, and still less cut down. It is 
the universal custom in the various Kol villages 
that when a woman is seized with the pains of 
labour, she is immediately removed to a lonely 
hut, the door is shut upon her, offerings of 
various kinds are suspended near it to propitiate 
the Bhonga and no one ventures near till all is 
over. The women, it may be observed, are not 
secluded or shut up. When a Kol youth has 
fixed his affection on a la^s, generally the 
inhabitant of some neighbouring village, she 
is waylaid aud carried off to his house by him¬ 
self and his friends. So soon as information 
of this reaches the parents of the girl, they pro* 


ceed to the village of the ravisher, not however 
iu general, with any hostile purpose* Inter¬ 
views take place between the friends on either 
side, and at length matters are brought to a 
final settlement; the new husband paying to 
the father of his spouse a certain number of 
cows, goats, or buffaloes, according to his 
means, or the beauty and comeliuess of his 
bride. After this a scene of feasting and in¬ 
toxication generally follows, in which women 
and children as well as men participate. The 
Kol burn their dead, carefully collecting the 
bones and ashes and burying them with offer¬ 
ings of rice in or near their villages, placing 
perpendicular or horizontal slabs of stone over 
each particular grave, Those grave-stones form 
a remarkable object, and strike the eye of every 
stranger on approaching a Kol village. The 
only weapons used by the Kol, whether in 
war or hunting, are the bow and arrow, and 
the tulwa or axe .—(Journal of the U, A* S,, 
VoU XVllI of 1861, p. 870 to 375 ) 

Manhhum, a district of Choia Nagpore has 
numerous remains of Arian colonization close to 
its southern and eastern approaches, but none 
on the plateau itself.— Dalton^ p, 60. 

Sinyhlum *—The Kol, aud Lurka Kol and 
the Sura, in Singhbura, north of the Good, are 
regarded by all writers as of the prior Scythic 
stock. The estate of the rajah of Singhbura, 
afterwards styled the rajah of Porabat, was 
confiscated for rebellion in 1857. 'ilie Lurka 
Kol were subdued in 1821, and an agree¬ 
ment (No. LXXI) was made with them by 
which they bound themselves to be subject 
to the British Government, and to pay a 
fixed tribute to their Chiefs. In 1867, a 
large number of the Lurka Kol espoused the 
cause of the rajah of Porabat a rajput chieftain 
near the Kolehan, but on the restoration of 
order they reverted to peaceful pursuits. The 
total revenue from the district is about Rupees 
45,000, The expenditure including a police 
battalion, amounts to about rupees 30,000.— 
(Aitchison^ Treaties, <Scc,page 170.) 

Three lists of Kol words were obtained by 
Captain Houghton from Cbyebassa in Celitral 
India, and two by Colonel Ousely from Chota 
Nagpore, all of which Mr. Hodgson regarded 
as dialects of the great Kol language, and by 
means of the Uraon speech he further traced, 
without difficulty, the connection of the lan¬ 
guage of the Kol with that of the hill men of 
the Rajmahal and Bhagalpur ranges. He con¬ 
siders that between those several Kol tongues 
and that of the Gond of the Vindhya there 
are obvious links, and Mr. Elliot showed that 
much resemblance both in vocables and struc¬ 
ture existed between that Gond language and 
the cultivated tongues of the Bekhan. 
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The Sontal call the Kol, Ho*lar-Ka. Marang 
Booroo 18 a god of the Kol, of the Ho and 
Oraon tribes, the Sontal, Bhoomij and Munda. 
Booroo, however, means a mountain, and every 
mountain has its spirit. 

Dara, worshipped by the Oraon and Mundah 
of Ghota Nagpore, is a carved stick, stuck up 
where the great jatra are held, or in the vil¬ 
lage dancing place, and is worshipped with 
much revel and wassail, with much drunkenness 
amongst the old, and dancing and love-making 
amongst the young,— Dalton, 

Kol arms are the bow, a piece of bamboo 
with bamboo string, the arrow barbed and the 
battle axe. 

The Kol intermixed with the Gond on the 
Surobulpur borders, are said to be called Kirki. 
p. 36.) 

In Ghota Nagpore, the Sanwak is a heredi¬ 
tary slave ; the Bandha Sanwak a slave for life, 
but whose children are not slaves and the Chuta 
Sanwak is described as a slave for debt. Also, 
in Ghota Eangpur, Raingurh, and Hazaribagh, 
there are Sanwak life slaves generally from the 
hill tribes. 

The Naga, is a serpent deity, and on the Nag- 
panchami, held on the fifth lunar day of the 
month Sravan (July, August) offerings are made 
to snakes, of milk, grain and other articles 
poured into holes. The crest and signature of 
the raja of Ghota Nagpur is the head and hood 
of a snake called Nagsant.— {Wils* Gloss.) 

Urya ,—On the north eastern edge of the 
peninsula, the Urya is spoken by a tall, fair, 
somewhat slender race, in Orissa or Ur-desa, 
a country which is bounded on the north by 
Bengal, on the south by the Northern Circars, 
on the west by Gondwana and the east by the 
Bay of Bengal. 

The original site of the Or or Odru tribe of 
Orissa appears to have had very narrow limits, 
viz., along the coast line from the Kasikulia 
river, near Ganjam, northwards to the Kans 
river, near Soro, in lat. 21"^ 10'but in the 
process of migration and conquest under the 
Ganga-vansa line, the limits of Orissa (Or- 
desa) were extended to Midnapore and Hoogh- 
ly on the north and to Rnjahmundry on the 
Godavery in the south. Urya is a tolerably 
pure dialect of Bengali. In the direction of 
Bengal, it follows the coast-line as far as the 
Hijilli and Tumlook divisions on the Hooghly. 
On the western side of the Midnapore district, 
it intermingles with Bengali near the river 
Subanrekha. To the westward, the Gond and 
Uria languages pass into each other and at 
Sonapur half the people speak the one and half 
the other language. About Ganjam, the first 
traces of the Telugu or Tiling language occur, 
though the Uria still prevails forty-five miles 
south of Ganjam, on the lowlands of the sea¬ 


shore, beyond which Telugn begins to prodomi* 
nate. At Ghicacole the latter is the prevailing 
dialect; and in Vizagapatam, Telugn only is 
spoken in the open country though Uria, in the 
mountains runs further down to the south. 

Oraon ,—The Kol and Sura dwell towards 
the north of the Gond and Kond in Gentral In* 
dia ; their languages contain Dravidian words, 
but they belong to a totally different family of 
tongues. The Kol inhabit the forest and moun¬ 
tain tracts of Benares, south Bahar and Ghota 
Nagpore on the north of the Kond, in Ghond- 
wana, and border on the people in the Raj* 
maliul hills, dwelling iii the east at Sumbulpur, 
Sirgujah, Gangpur, Chota Nagpur, Ramgurh 
and Mongir. The Kol were described by Lieut. 
Tickell in 1840, in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. One tribe called Oraon, was driven 
at an early period from the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges, and found the Moonda Kol tribe 
^ in possession of Cliota Nagpore, The Moonda 
call themselves Ho, though more generally 
known as KoL —(Mason Burmah^ pp, 131, 
132.) 

The Umon according to their own tradi¬ 
tions, were driven across the Sone by the in¬ 
trusion into their native land of gangetic hin- 
du8, and ultimately settled in Chota Nagpur, 
the country of the Kol tribe of Munda or Ho. 
At a later period, hind us spread, also, into this 
territory, reduced the more civilized Uraon to 
slavery, drove the wilder Kol into revolt, and 
eventually forced them to migrate to the south¬ 
ward and eastward into the land of the Bhuian. 
The more northerly of the eastern emigrants 
passed out into the lovv country and mixing 
with the Bhumij and Bhuian natives, formed the 
class of Tamaria. The more southerly moved 
into Singbhiim and Kolelian, living at peace 
with the Bhuian pre-occupants, until the intru¬ 
sion of hind us from Marwar, who first leagued 
with the Bhuian, against the Kol, and theti 
with the Kol against the Bhuian, and finally 
appropriated Singbhura, leaving Kolehan, or 
Hodeshara to the Kol or Ho, as the southern 
tribe call themselves. Portions of the Kol are 
still found to the northward in GhoU Nagpur 
and they appear to be also spread to the north¬ 
wards towards Rajmahal. 

The SonthaZ trihe^ appear to be very widely 
spread. It is found in Chota Nagpur and in 
the skirts and valleys of the Rajmahal hilla- 
It is enumerated by Mr. Stirling in his list of 
the tribes of Cuttack, and, according to Gap tai it 
Sherwell, its r^nge is from Cuttack through 
Ghota Nagpur to Rewa, thus embracing the 
territory of both divisions of the eastern Vin- 
dyan races. 

The Male and Uraon languages are mainly 
Dravidian, and it is remarkable that although 
the Male are now confined to the N. E. o)ttre- 
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fnity of the Vindhya, where the Ganges washes 
mid bends round the chain^ and are separated 
from the South Dravidian nations by the Koi, 
their language is more Dravidian than the Kol 
itself. The explanation is probably to be found 
in the eircumstance of the Uraon and Male 
having originally formed an uninterrupted ex¬ 
tension of the Gond tribes and dialects that 
extended from the Godavery to the N, extre¬ 
mity of the Vindhya- 

UraoTi^ according to Dr. Caldwell, is an un¬ 
cultivated idiom, and contains many roots and 
forms belonging to the Kol dialects and so 
many Dravidian roots of primary importance, 
that it is considered by Dr. Caldwell as having 
originally been a member of the Dravidian 
family of languages. 

The Kol and Male-Uraon are physically 
Ultra-Indian more than Dravidian, and the oc¬ 
cupation of the eastern Vindliya and hills on 
the opposite side of tlie Gangetic valley, by 
Ultra-Indians, seems to imply that the valley 
itself was at one time possessed by the same 
race,—the simplest conclusion is that the Kol 
were an extension of the ancient Ultra-Irido- 
Dravidian population of the lower Ganges and 
of the highlands on its Eastern margin. 

The Kond language of Gumsur appears to 
be merely a dialect of the Gond.—(^r. Logan 
in Jl, In Arch.) 

Hoy the Ho language differs so little in 
phonology and glossary from the Mundah, 
Dhumij and Sontbal, that Captain TickelPs ac¬ 
count of its grammar, may be taken as that of 
the Kol language generally. 

The Mundah Kol or Ho comprise about 
two-thirds of the population of the five per- 
gunnahe of Silli, Tamar, Barundah, Rabey and 
Bundu, all others being recent settlers. But 
many of the Mundah Kol have been (lispossess- 
cd of their ancestors, lands, by middlemen, 
brahmans, and rajputs. Mundah settlements 
are chiefly in the eastern and southern parts of 
Ghota Nagpore .—(Daliouy p* 154, 163 ) The 
Mundah and Sonthal.are amongst the ugliest 
of mankind, the Sonthals being remarkable for 
good nature end ugliness. They are more like 
Hottentots than Negroes.—(0. jp. 160-151.) 
The extreme featured of the Mundah race have 
high cheek bones, small orbits often with an 
oblique setting, ffat faces, without much beard 
or whisker, and in colour from brown to tawny 
yellow. Mundah features are Hat and broad, 
the richer people of the Mundah, who aspire 
to be semindars, wear the poita, reverence 
brahmans, and worship Kali, but the mass 
continue in their original faith'. The great 
propitiatory sacrifices to the local deities are 
carousals at which they eat^ drink, sing, 
dance and make love and the hindus settled in 
the province propitiate the local deities. The 


Mundah country is arranged into Purba or divi- 
sions, each consisting of twelve or more villages 
under a chief, and the chiefs meet at times for 
consultation. Many of the Oraon and some of the 
Mundah clans or Kill, are called after animals, 
the eel, hawk, crow, heron, and the clans do not 
eat the animal whose name they bear. The 
Mundah and Ho dead are placed in a coffin 
along with all the clothes and ornaments used 
and all the money the deceased lied and all 
burned. The larger bones are preserved till a 
large monumental stone can be obtained, and 
the bones are interred below it, the Ho near the 
houses, the Oraon separate from the village. 
They are taken to the tomb in a procession, with 
young girls with empty and partly broken 
pitchers, which they reverse from them to him 
to show that they are empty. The collection 
of these massive grave stones under the fine old 
tamarind trees is a remarkable feature in Kol 
villages. The stones are sometimes so large 
that the men of several villages are required to 
move one. The bones are put with some rice into 
a new earthen vessel, deposited into the hole 
prepared for them and covered with the big stone. 
The Mundah and Oraon races are fond of field 
sports and all game, large and small, disappear 
from near them. They form great hunting par¬ 
ties. Fishing and cockfighting are also resorted 
to. The Mundah and Ho have a Shamanite reli¬ 
gion. They have no worship of material idols, 
butSingbongu, the sun, is the supreme being,ihe 
creator and preserver, a benificent deity, and 
they have secondary gods all invisible, and 
generally malevolent. Sacrifices to Singbongu 
are made of fowls, pigs, white goat, ram, and 
buffalo. 

The Oraon worship the sun under the name 
of Dhurmi, as the creator and preserver, and 
offer white animals to him in sacrifice. 

The Mundah Ho and Oraon are all divided 
into families, called Kili or clan, and may not 
take to wife a girl of their own IQli. 

Manki, is the name applied to the Mundah 
chiefs, in the southern parts of Chota Nagpore. 
The Manki of Chota Nagpore have acquired 
considerable estates. 

Mundah and Ho houses are more isolated 
with better accommodation than those of the 
Oraou, with verandahs, and separate apartmei^B 
for the married and unmarried members. Every 
Mundah village has its own dancing place — 
(Majtyr Ballon^ pp. 76, 158, 159, 163, 168, 
188-9.) 

SonthaL —The Sonthal, Mundah, Bbumi and 
Ho speak languages nearly identical. They 
occupy most of the British districts of Chota 
Nagpur, Singbhum, Manbbum and the hilly 
part of Bhagulpur, (tbeRajmahal hills excepted) 
now known as the Sonthal pergunnabs; also, 
parts of west Burdwan, Midnapore and Cut* 
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tack—^an extensive region west of Calcutta. 
The Son that are a simple, iodustrious people, 
honest and truthful, and free from cast preju¬ 
dices Their country is healthy, their numbers 
are increasing, and they are much sought 
after and prized as labourers, by the Bengal 
Indigo planters also, for the railways, and 
other works of western Bengal, and in the 
Assam tea plantations. These tribes live apart 
in detached houses or isolated hamlets.—( Catnp- 
beU, p. 33, 34, 35 ) 

The 8onthal are a branch of the Mundah Kol* 
They seem to have separated when the Mundah 
and to have fallen back on Chota Nagpur from 
the Damudah river, which the Sonthal call their 
sea, and they preserve the ashes of their dead 
until an opportunity occurs of throwing them 
into that stream or of buryiugthem on its banks. 
The Sonthal are now most numerous in the 
Sonthal Pergunuahs but there are many in Mo- 
hurbunj and there are several colonies of them 
in the Singbhum district. They are an erratic 
race ; but, Lt. Col. Dalton thinks that they 
left their chief settlements on the Damudah 
river from having been pressed by the Koormi. 
The Sonthal, Bhumij and Mundah tribes have 
long been known to be intimately connected, 
and they have affinities with the wild clan of 
the Korewah of Sirgujah and Juspur, with the 
Kheriah tribe of Chota Nagpur and the Juanga 
of the Cuttack tributary mahaU. Since the 
beginuing of the nineteenth century they 
have intruded themselves into some of the 
Bajmabal districts, which therefore now contain 
two populations, allied to each other, but speak¬ 
ing languages said to be mutually unintelligible* 

The Sonthal and Bhumij races have suffered 
in esteem in consequence of the human sacrifices 
offered at the shrine of Kali as Kunkini, but 
these races personally do not much care for this 
goddess, at whose shrine the establishment and 
ritual are essentially brahminical .—(Dalton ^pp, 
154, 157.) The Sonthal and Bajmahali are 
markedly different in habits, appearance, man¬ 
ners and national characteristics and on the 
Chota Nagpore plateau these differences are 
very marked. The Sonthal are a very ugly race, 
with fiat broad nosed features. They are a 
more simple, mild, industrious race than the 
Bajmahali, Gond or Khond. Though the Son¬ 
thal are geographically near the plains, they 
seem to be more shy and more socially isolated 
than the Mundah, JBhumi and Ho. They have 
kept much to themselves, preferring locations 
surrounded by jungle and segregated from the 
world, and cultivating the lower lands of their 
country, but they have latterly taken to labour 
for hire.—(Campbeif, 35.) 

Oaptain Walter, S. Sherwili, Revenue Sur¬ 
veyor, in his Notes upon a Tour through the 
Bajinahal Hills says the Sonthal has the honour 


of being aboriginal to India* It was his fo'fe^ 
fathers who first occupied and inhabited the 
laild then known under name of Colar. From 
them the country was usurped by invaders 
from the Ariana of the Greek Geographers^ 
The Aryan followers of Brahma first settled in 
the ?uT)jab, the Sapta Sindhoo of the Vedas 
and the Hapta-Hindoo of the Zendavesta and 
the Sonthal is singled out by bis short-make, his 
thick lips, high cheek-bones, flat nose and small 
eyes. He has little or no beard. The Sonthal 
race are usually quiet, but in 1855 they were 
impelled by a sense of wrong to a headlong 
rebellion and then gave much and prolonged 
annoyance. In the suppression of the rebellion 
half their numbers perished. They occupy the 
district surrounded by Bhagulpore, Berhampore 
and Birbhum, and are now ruled by a com¬ 
missioner. The Kumea in the Sonthal pergun- 
nahs was a person, who for a period voluntarily 
bound himself to slavery. The Sonthal are 
truth-telling, patient, kind of heart, honest and 
ingenuous and characterised for their simplicity. 
They are reserved and phlegmatic. Latham says 
the Sonthal believes in Chandabunga, an all per¬ 
vading deity, to whom, once in 3 or 6 years, he 
sacrifices a goat on a Sunday. Holding the goat 
under his arm, he stands on one leg, and looking 
heavenward he calls on Chandabunga, kills the 
goat and eats it. They have four gods of the 
woods (Dryads) called Jaihirira, Monikob, Ma- 
rungburu and Gosaira, who seem to resemble the 
Lares and Penates of the Homans, These are 
represented by four stones buried in a clump of 
trees called the Jairthan and no Sonthal village 
can be settled till the Jairthan is established. A 
familiar deity is Manjiharam in the shape of a 
stone, which is buried in the centre of the 
village in a small open sl^^ti. The shed is called 
Buddhatban, for Manjiharam is also called 
Buddah Manji, a Manji and Sonthal being 
synonymous. The panchayats of the Sonthal 
assemble here. In the months of April and 
Maj, when the leaves are bare, 2,000 to 4,000 
Sonthals assemble with bows and arrows, for 
their great Seudra or hunting expedition, during 
which they make great circles to enclose and 
kill all the smaller game. They eat the flesh 
of every animal. Their most solemn oath is 
taken when touching a tiger’s skin. They 
dance in bodies of one or two hundred to the 
wild, gloomy, monotonous, music of flutes and 
drums. The men go round one way, while 
the women circle the other. The men step in 
time without much action, but the women drop 
their heels and toes in a double shuffie, and 
bend their bodies forward to a half kneeling 
position, as though paying homage to the men. 
Peacock’s feathers enter largely into the para¬ 
phernalia required in some dances. They 
marry at will, but can be divorced through tha 
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panchayat. When death occurs, the body is 
burned and the ashes taken to the Damu* 
dah. In the Mission school in their neifi^h- 
bourhood about 800 boys were under education 
in 1869, The houses of the Sonthal are in en¬ 
closures made with the green boughs of the 
Sakua, planted in the ground and tied together 
they keep each family distinct from its neigh¬ 
bours, they generally contain a Sonthal and 
his wife, several married children and their 
families a pig-stay, buffalo-shed, and a dove¬ 
cot, a wooden stand holds the water-pots, the 
water from which is used for drinking or cook¬ 
ing, there is also a rude wooden press for ex¬ 
pressing oil from the mustard seed. In a 
corner of the yard there will be a plough or a 
conple of solid wheeled carts, whilst numbers 
of pigs and poultry are seen in every direction. 
Each of the enclosures contains to the number 
of ten souls.— Tr, of Hind* VoU /. 181. 

The Paharia of the Sonthal pergunnah are 
arranged into two tribes, those who live in the 
Rajmahal hills, and the Naiga Pahariah on the 
plains to the west. The former live by grain 
crops reared on the slopes of the hills, and by 
bartering in the plains the hill bamboos, the 
grass and timber, which grow in luxuriant pro¬ 
fusion in every direction. The Paharia are 
given to great lying and drunkenness. The 
Bhagulpor Hill Rangers are principally com¬ 
posed of this people. But since Mr. Cleveland’s 
settlement in the beginning of this century many 
of them receive pensions. The other body, the 
Naiga Paharia, have more than all the vices of 
their tribe on the hills, but are worse off, having 
no right of forest or well wooded hills and rea¬ 
dily take to brigandage. Both the Paharia 
tribes are low iu the social scale.—(CaZ. Eeuiew, 
Pee. 1860.) 

The Sonthal and Male or Rajmahali are re¬ 
garded by Mr, Logan as a displaced portion of 
the prior inhabitants of the country. The Male 
and Kol tribes are supposed by him to resemble 
the coarser Binua tribes of the Malay peninsula, 
more than the Burmans, the Malays, or other 
Indonesian tribes. But the same type as the 
Male and Kol are found amongst Malays and 
Burmans, although generally softened, and 
the short and turned up nose are Binua, 
as also is the small stature and the vertical 
fumed up head. The Male or Rajmabali are 
described as mostly very low in stature, but 
stout and well proportioned. There are many 
less than 4 feet 10 inches and perhaps more 
under 5 feet 8 than above that standard, but 5 
feet 8 inches is about the average, height of the 
men. Their nose is flat and their lips thick, 
though less so than the Kafir of Africa, but 
their kps are thicker than those of the popula¬ 
tions of the neighbouring plains* Buchanan 
PmOtonsays that the features and complexion 


resemble those of all the rude tribes whom he 
had seen on the hills from the Ganges to Mala¬ 
bar. Their noses are seldom arched and are 
rather thick at the points, owing to their nos¬ 
trils being circular. Bishop Heber says that 
the Male nose is rather turned up than flattish, 
but they are not so diminutive as the noses of 
the Tartar nations, nor flattened like those of 
the African Negro. Their faces are oval and not 
shaped like a lozenge, as those of the Chinese 
are. Their lips are full, but uot at all like those 
of the Negro ; on the contrary their mouths in 
general are very well formed. Their eyes, in- 
Sjtead of being hid in fat and placed obliquely 
like those of the Chinese, are exactly like those 
of the Europeans. Their women, though hard 
worked are far from having harsh features* 
Bishop Heber says that the Malay or Chinese 
character of their features is lost, in a great 
degree, on close inspection. The Male head 
like that of the Kol has more of an elongated 
oval than that of a lozenge shape. The fore¬ 
head is not narrow and the lateral projection of 
the zygomata is comparatively small. Nothing 
is said respecting the shape of the back of the 
head, a very important point in comparing 
Turanian tribes, the Male^ or Hill mau is des-. 
cribed by Captain Sherwill as much shorter 
than the Sonthal and of a much slighter make. 
He is beardless or nearly so, is not of such a 
cheerful disposition, nor is he so industrious.— 
(Mr. Logan in Jl. In. Arch.) 

Ho —In the mountains 8. W. of Calcutta, 
are the Dhangar, Oraon, the Kol, the Lurka, 
Kol or Ho, and the Kboiid. 

The Ho are a comparatively small tribe. 
Their country proper is the part of the Sing- 
bhum disiriot, called Colehan, a series of fair 
and fertile plains studded with hills, it is about 
60 miles from N. to S. and from 85 to 60 ia 
breadth, and has to the South and 8. £., the 
tributary estates Mokurbung, Keonjur, Bonai 
and Gangpur, inhabited by Urya speaking 
bindus; to the east and north the Bengali 
pergunnah of Dhulbbum and district of Man- 
bhuro ; and to the N. and N. E. the Hindi dis¬ 
trict of Lohardaggah. The Ho is the most 
compact, the purest, most powerful and inter¬ 
esting and best looking division of the whole 
Mundah nation. The more civilized Ho have 
an erect carriage and dignified, fine manly 
bearing, with figures often models of beauty .* 
the occupants of the less reclaimed parts are 
more savage looking. Their tradition is that 
they came from Chota Nagpur and that they 
brought with them their system of confederate 
government of Purba, which they call Pirhi or 
Pir. The Ho of Singhbum are also styled 
Laraka Kol and have a tradition that they once 
wore leaves only, as the Juanga women now do^ 
and not long since they threatened to revert ta 
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them unless cloth-sellers lowered their prices. 
The Ho of the border land have probably ranch 
intermixed with the Urya and are less uirly 
than the race is usually described to be. To¬ 
wards the close of the eighteenth century a 
maharajah of Chota Nagpur at the head of 
twenty thousand of his own men in co-opera¬ 
tion with the forces of the Rajput chiefs of 
Singbhura, entered the Colehau to enforce the 
submission of the Ho. They allowed him to 
enter, but then fell on his army in masses and 
routed it with great slaughter. From 1819 to 
1836, they continued hostile to the British 
Government but were then thoroughly subdued, 
and placed under British protection. The peo¬ 
ple and cultivation has immensely increased 
and the people are peaceful, prosperous, and 
happy, with hindu villages and colonies amongst 
them. The Ho of the lower part of Singbhum 
and Maunbhum are tolerably civilized are more 
dignified, more resemble North American In-1 
dians and have considerable physical qualities. 
The men are reserved, but often indulge in 
excess The girls have a modest demeanour 
with frank open manners and womanly grace. 
The Ho are sensitively alive to abusive lan¬ 
guage and occasionally commit suicide on an 
angry word. They are eminently truthful and 
are all kindly affectionate to one another. A 
Ho bridegroom buys his bride, or rather his 
father buys her for him, the price being so 
many head of cattle.— Ethnology. 
Oamphell, p. 22, 35, 181. Dalton^ p, 197. 
166-8. Gapt. T^ckelU As* Soc. Jour, Vol, 
IX. pp. 783, 997-1063.) 

Xfu>rewah, a considerable tribe dwelling near 
the Oraon and to the north of the Lurka Kol, 
in the highest hills to the north of Jushpore 
and in those between Sargujah and Palemow. 
They speak much the same language as the Ho, 
Sontal, Bhumi and Mandah, and they appear to 
be of the same stock, though much less civi¬ 
lised. They are described as of small stature, 
with shaggy beads of hair and some beard, and 
to be of a lighter colour, and better looking 
than their neighbours. They occupy the hills 
and highest table lands of Sargujah and Jush- 
pur, and they possibly were forced into that 
position by one of the Gond tribes. They are 
a considerable^ ugly, and ill favoured tribe in 
the district of Palemow, in Singrowli, the 
hilly countiy of Mirzapore and Hewah, and on 
the borders of Benares and Behar and west¬ 
wards in parts of Sargujah and Jiishpur, and 
they are numerous to the N. E. in those 
parts of the plains adjoining the hills. They 
are also found on the outskirts of the Patna 
and Arrah districts. A division of the Kharawa 
tril)e is the Bhogtah. The Kharawa are the 
dominant tribe of Palaraow and Singrowli. 
They are labourers^ palanquin bearers and por¬ 
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ters. The Kharawa are mentioned by Captain 
Blunt (Vol. VII. As. Res.) as very savage and 
speaking quite an unintelligible language. This, 
they now seem to have forgotten as they speak a 
dialect of Hindi. The mjahs of Singrowli and 
Jushpur are Kharawa, though claiming to be 
Rajput. They have no caste distinctions and 
eat anything. The Kharawa of Sargujah do 
not use the plough. The race are mo^^tly short 
of stature but with well knit muscular frames, 
complexion brown, not black, sharp, bright, 
deep set eyes, noses not deficient in prominency, 
somewhat high cheek bones, but without marked 
maxillary protuberances. The Kharawa of the 
hills are wild savages, armed with battle axes, 
bows and arrows. The Korewah are nomadic 
and migrate every second or third year. Their 
villages are therefore mere standing camps, 
consist of about forty houses built round a large 
square in the centre of which is the dancing 
arena.— (Dalton^ p. 176. Campbell, p. 36, 40, 
378.) 

Oraon^ is a tribe found amongst others in the 
Chota Nagpur territory. Their language is of the 
Dravidian stock. They are located in the high¬ 
lands east of the Udipur and Sargujah district 
of the Chota Nagpur division. They form a con¬ 
siderable part of the population of the Jushpore 
highlands and these Jushpore Oraon are the 
ugliest of the race. Thence, eastwards, the 
Oraon have pushed themselves into the country 
of the Muudah in the plateau of the Chota 
Nagpur district and adjoining country. They 
j are not, at present, a dominant race. They are 
laborious and industrious and are engaged as 
labourers in Bengal. The Oraon, call them¬ 
selves Khoonkir. They have traditions that they 
were once settled in Guzerat, but on being ex¬ 
pelled from there travelled eastwards fighting un¬ 
successfully on the road, and finally settled ou 
the Rhotas hills where some of them seem to 
have remained until the roahomedans erected 
a fort there. There is no similarity between 
the language of the Oraon and that of the 
Mundah and their cognates ; the Mundah is soft 
and sonorous, while the Oraon is guttural and 
harsh and the Oraon language of the Rajmahal 
hills and the Tamul have a near connection* 
The Oraon, when driven from the Rhotas hills, 
brought with them to the plateau large herds 
of cattle and implements of husbandry previ¬ 
ously unknown to the Mundah. Also the 
Oraon, when driven from the Rhotas hills, 
separated into two great divisions, one uf these 
moving to the S. E. formed a settlement in the 
Rajmahal hills, and are now known as the 
Male or Rajmahali • the other sought refuge 
to the south in the Palamow hills, and Wamder^ 
ed from valley to valley in those ranges, till 
they found themselves in Burwai, a hilldocked 
estate in Chota Nagpur proper. From theoee 
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th^y occdpied the his(hlattd« of Jubhpur arid 
/6rmed the settlements in the vicinity of Lohar- 
dwg^n, on the Chota Nagpur plateau where 
they still constitute the bulk of the population. 
^(Dalton, p, 160. CampbeU, p, 33.) 

The present customs of the Oraon have been 
derived from the Moondah, and differ therefore 
from those of the Kajmahali people whose iso¬ 
lated position has preserved their ancient cere- 
motiies* In the marriages of the Oraon, a pub¬ 
lic recognition that the couple have slept 
together is a part of the ceremony ; the Oraon 
burn their dead. They are sworn on the Doob 
grass. Their supreme deity is the sun, called 
Dhurmo, a Sanscrit word. Amongst the Raj- 
mahali people, it is customary for the engaged 
couple to sleep together before marriage. They 
bury their dead. They swear on salt. They 
worship Bedo Gosain, an invisible spirit. The 
Kajmahali is less cheerful than the Sonthal, 
less industrious and does not join in the dances 
to which the people of the Moondah stock are 
so devoted. 

The Oraon are more lively than the Moon¬ 
dah, quite as industrious and the most active 
and nimble footed of the dancers.— {Daltoyi^ 
jp. 171 172.) The Oraon are now a good deal 
interposed between the Kharawa and the Mun- 
dah, Init though the Kharawa and Oraon are 
in contact, they are described by (/olonel Dalton 
as very unlike one another in language, appear¬ 
ance, manners and customs.— [O.p, 39.) Oraon 
settlements predominate in the western parts of 
tlie (>liotaNagpur plateau and each village group 
has its peculiar flag. The Oraon are a very 
small race, but well proportioned. The young 
men have light graceful figures and are as 
active as monkeys. Those residing in isolated 
positions are generally black or dark and ill- 
favoured. They hare wide mouths, thick lips, 
projecting maxillary processes, nostrils wide 
apart, no marked elevation of the nose, and low 
foreheads, though not, in general very receding. 
The Oraon who dw'ell in mixed communities 
have more varied features and colours softer, 
fairer and pleasing when young and improve in 
appearance with civilisation.— {DaltoUypp. 134 , 
169-70.) The Oraon, according to Colonel 
Dalton have more of the African type of feature, 
he has seen woolly heads amongst them and 
the wild Oraon have almost an ape like phy¬ 
siognomy. The Juspur Oraon, according to 
Coionel Dalton, are the ugliest of the race, with 
very low foreheads, flat noses and projecting 
cheek bones, and approach the negro in physi¬ 
ognomy and in manner the Oraop are more like 
bright hearted Negroes ((7. ju. 22.) are fond of 
ghiety, decorating rather than clothing his per- 
sAh, whether working or playing, always cheer- 
awd young Oraon boys and girls are in- 
tefflsely fond of decorating their persons with I 
bead# and brass ornaments which they discard I 


ort becoming cbristiaTis. Oraon youths and 
maidens speedily acquired the songs and the 
steps of the Mundah. The Oraon have small, 
ill-built. Untidy huts, in which the family reside. 
But they have in each village, of old standing, 
a Dum-Kuria, or bachelor’s hall in which all 
boys and unmarried men of the tribe are ob¬ 
liged to sleep. Any absentee is fined ; in the 
Dum-Kuria, also, is placed all the flags, instru- 
[ ments used in their dancing and other festi-^ 
vals, and in front of it is a clear circular space 
for the dancing ground. In some Oraon vil¬ 
lages, also, the unmarried girls have a house to 
themselves with an elderly woman to look after 
them—she has always a stick in hand. The 
Oraon have no gardens or orchards belonging 
to individual houses, but thuy have some fine 
trees, common property within the village, and 
outside, their groves of fruit trees form a beau¬ 
tiful feature of Chota Nagpur scenery. The 
Oraon have a veneration for salt ; Mundah and 
Oraon marriages as a rule are not contracted 
until both bride and bridegroom are of ma¬ 
ture age, the young people often making love 
and suiting themselves. In Chota Nagpur 
amongst the agricultural classes, and in Siug- 
bhum amongst all classes of Kols, girls have a 
fixed price sometimes up to 40 head of cattle ; 
and girls often long remain unmarried, even to 
be old maids. When they are married, the 
bride clasps a mahwa tree, the groom a mango 
tree, and at the close of the ceremonies the 
bridesmaids pour ajar of water over the heads 
of each of the couple who then retire to change 
their wet clothes. The next morning the 
bridesmaid burst into the nuptial chamber and 
bring forth the bride and groom.— (Dalton^p^ 
17 5, 179, 198 ) In villages east of Kanchee, 
wholly inhabited by liie Oraon, the Mundah, 
not the Oraon is the language spoken. 

Mundah and Oraon village officers are the 
Bhumhar, whose head is called Mundah ;—the 
Mahio or assessor, Bhandari, his assistant ; the 
Pahan or priest : Gorait or messenger, and 
Kotwar or Police. 

Buitar^ a large district and dcpendancy in 
Central India surrounded by the Tiling in the 
south, Khond and M4ri Goad on the east and 
hindus to the north. 

Gndha is a Kolarian tribe numerous in the 
eastern part of Bustar and Jeypur, but scarce to 
the west of Bustar some of their most impor¬ 
tant words are identical with those used by the 
Kurku in the west, and by the Kol and Son¬ 
thal on the east.— G» /. P, C. Rep. p. 6. 

In Singhhunif occasionally, in the markets, 
a young man will pounce on a girl and carry 
her off by force, his friends covering the re¬ 
treat .—{Daltonf p. 181.) 

The Khondy Kund^ or more properly the Ku, 
is the language of the people who are commoa4 
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ly called Khond but who designftte themselves 
Ku. They dwell in the country surrounding 
the Urya in Sumbhulpur and to the south, 
they inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, 
Gumsur and the hilly ranges of Orissa and 
their horrid rites of ottering children and young 
people in sacrifice (see Meriah) are generally 
known. Kiniedy is peopled by Khond, who, 
during the past thirty years i>ave been repeat¬ 
edly in rebellion. The hilly tracts of India from 
Moorshedabad down to Ganjam, and southwards 
on the skirts and in the valleys of the rnoun* 
tains as far as Cape Comorin, are peopled by 
hundreds of small tribes, who form amongst 
themselves independent nations, who have not 
yet felt the effects of civilization and—as with 
the Sonthali,— the Sanriah and the Khond, oc¬ 
casionally rise ill open rebellion against the 
British power. It whs known in 1833, that 
the Khond race were addicted to the sacrifice of 
human beings,—Meriah,—to the earth god¬ 
dess ; and, ever since tben, the British Govern¬ 
ment have made continuous effects to suppress 
this rite. Since .1857, the Kliond of Kimedy 
have auain been surging up, from time to time, 
but the true reasons are not known, though 
th ose alleged are their hopes of renewing the 
Meriah. Kond savages occupy the eastern parts 
of the highlands between ilie Godavery and the 
Mahanadi and are notorious for their human 
sacrifices. Those near Berharnpoor average in 
height 5 ft. 5| in. and in weight 8 stone, with 
well developed muscles and tendons standing 
out hard and firm. They are wiry and active, 
have an upright gait, carry their heads erect, 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black 
eyes, not high cheek bones, slight projecting 
lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and mongo- 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of 
the wild farinacous products of the hills. They 
are social, but easily excited, and more truthful 
than natives of the plains. Animal food and 
palm wine are only used on festive occasions. 
The deities of the. Khond are the same as those 
of the S. E. Gond, Pen and Pennoo are com¬ 
mon to Khond and Gond. Dula deo was a bride¬ 
groom who perished in the marriage procession 
and received divine honours.— {Mr, Gampbelly 
jp, 31, Fr, Mad. Gout.) 

Sowrali, Sour or Saar .—This term, identi- 
cal with Sairea, is applied to populations occu¬ 
pying the fastnesses of the Eastern Ghats, along 
with the Kond and Kol. The Sourah are 
wholly within Telingana, and extend from the 
Godavery to the southern frontier of the 
Khond. An insurrection in 1858, was neither 
aided nor led by Kbonds, the principal actor in 
the affair was a man named Danda Sina, of 
Garbah Goomab, a village occupied by the 
Sowrah tribe, a race of savages armed with 
kowa and arrows and battle axes, who occupy 


the hilly tract which extends from Parla 
Kimedy to Berhampore (Ganjam.) It is 
bounded on the East by the narrow belt which 
separates the bill tracts from the sea, and 
on the West by the Khond clans of Chinna 
Kimedy and Jeypore. The Sowrah are be¬ 
lieved to be prior occupants, but in habit and 
barbarism they bear a strong resemblance to the 
Khond. Danda Sina had sometime before been 
apprehended by the authorities of Ganjam, on a 
charge of dacoity. He was convicted and 8en-» 
tenced, but the sentence required confirmation, 
and in the interim he contrived to effect his 
escape. Flying to his own village, he collected 
a large body of his clansmen, and with 10,000 
followers attacked the manager of Purla Ki¬ 
medy. Seven peons were killed upon the spot, 
and though the manager escaped, the whole 
country was immediately in a state of excite¬ 
ment. The Sowrali had previously been irri¬ 
tated by the execution of two of their number 
for murdering the headman of a village, and 
had openly threatened vengeance for their 
deaths. An old device also was employed to 
stimulate them to action, and give additional 
coherence to the movement. As in the Son- 
thal rebellion, an avatar descended, though he 
was not, as with the Sonthal, in the shape either 
of a cart wheel or of a piece of paper. The Sow¬ 
rah appear to be advanced beyond that point 
in theology, and their idol was a little brazen 
image. But in all other respects the device was 
identical with that employed among the Son¬ 
thal. The avatar issued commands, the active 
leader is sole interpreter of them, and the com¬ 
mands authorized armed resistance to regular 
authority. The Sowrah country is one of the 
most difficult in the world, a hilly tract covered 
with a jungle as deadly to sepo>s as the lowest 
swamp in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 

Bhui or a very numerous tribe 

dwelling all along the borders of Bengal, Orissa 
and part of Behar. The Bhui of the south of 
India keep asses, which the Bujliwa or Bhui of 
Northern India do not keep. The Bhuya seem 
to belong to west Bengal and Orissa on the 
one side and to Assam on the other. Ac^* 
cording to Colonel Dalton they were once the 
dominant race in Assam, but they seem to 
have been the prior occupants of Bengal and 
they have apparently no connection with the 
Bliurai or Boyar. They appear to be the origin^ 
al occupants of much of the lower country to 
the south of the Chota Nagpur plateau, great 
part of Singbhum and Bouai and the bordtra 
of Orissa. T'hey have been partly driven from a 
portion of their country and they are partly domi- 
iiated over by Kol, themselves probably impelled 
south and rest by pressure from the noith apd 
west. But they are still very nuiaproutt 
in all the districts and petty states thereabetpii, 
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the lower bill country to ifie borders of Bebar, 
close up to Gya were they are succeeded by the 
kahar as palanquin-bearers. 'J'he Bhuya are 
the palanquin-bearers of Chota Nagpur. Major 
Tickell describes them as originally rich in 
cattle, and Mr. Campbell deems it possible that 
the hindus have changed them to Goal! irho 
are a most numerous race in Bengal and 
Orissa. They are a dark complexioned race with 
rather high cheek bones, but not otherwise 
peculiar and approximate in appearance to the 
Urya. Those in the hills towards the Bahar 
border have a darker complexion. Tliey have 
no language of their own, but speak Urya on 
the Urya borders, Bengali, on the borders of 
Bensial, and Hindi further north. 

KauVf according to Col. Dalton, the Kaur 
next to the Jushpur Oraou, are the ugliest race 
he had se-en, dark, course featured, wide mouths 
and thick lips. They are a very industrious, 
tbrivimr people, about Korea and Udipur, in 
the extreme west of the Chota Nagpur Agency, 
of Nagpur proper. They speak Hindi. They 
are considerably advanced in civilization, but 
are very black, with broad noses and thick lips. 
They eat fowls and do not reverence brahmins, 
but worship Siva. They bury their dead. They 
claim to be descendants of the Kuru who fought 
the Pandu.— Gam^bell^ 22, 40. 

Bhur, a tribe near Palemow mentioned by 
Buchauan, of whom little is known — {O, p. 
39.) 

Oouft a race on the east of the Gond, who 
extend into the borders of the Chota Nagpur 
agency in Udipurand Sargujah. They are the 
dominant tribe in Sargujah and the Sargujah 
rajah is supposcfl to be a Gour though claim¬ 
ing to be a raj put. They are much hinduised. 
—G.;?.82. 

DhoonJcur orDhankur or Dhungur in the 
Lukti territory bordering onUdipur and Sultan- 
pur, a short but muscular and able-bodied tribe 
who speak a separate language. The tribe is 
confined to Chota Nagpur, and the adjoining 
districts. They do not follow hindu rites and 
they have no temples, but set up near their 
villages a stone with some rude carvings, 
which they worship in times of famine or 
sickness or calamity. They bury but sometimes 
burn their dead.— C. J, P, G, p, 6 and 7. 

Gowariy a tribe of agriculturists speaking the 
Mahratta language dwelling in the more civil¬ 
ized parts of the Central Provinces. They 
resemble Baj Gond, but are fairer.—0. J. P. 
Com, Rep,, p, 20. 

Kheriahy an aboriginal tribe settled on the 
plateau of Chota Nagpur, they venerate the 
koel river, as the Sonthal does the Damudah 
river. Kheziab build substantial comfortable 
houses. They say that their first settlement 
was Pofa, a village on the Koel river. Their 
laugnage^ customs and appearance is safficlently I 


rapproximate to those of the Mundah as to evi- 
' deuce a consanguinity.— p, 155. 
Gamphell,p. 36. 

Btndkuty a race in the south of Chota Nag- 
pure. 

Blrhorey a race in the south of Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

‘ BhnhaTj or Boyar a race in the north of Chota 
Nagpur. 

The Kherria, Bendkur, Birhore and Bhuhar 
are described^ as regularly wild inhabitants of 
the hills and jungles who have no fixed villages, 
but move about from place to place, burning 
down the jungles, sowing in the ashes, and 
after the harvest, moving elsewhere. — G. p. 36. 

Bhumiy means man of the soil, but Bui also 
'is earth or soil. The Chumi are numerous. 
They form the majority of the population 
in all' the estates of the Manbhura district to 
the south of the Kassai river. As they ap¬ 
proach the confines of Chota Nagpur they ap¬ 
pear to be called iiidiflerently, Mundah or 
Bhumij, and they intermarry. More to the 
east,, the Bhumij have greatly assimilated to 
the Bengali, many have acquired estates and in¬ 
fluence as Sirdar Ghatwali, the hereditary guar¬ 
dians of the parses. They tenaciously cling 
' to their national songs and dances. Bhumij 
are to be found in Mohurbunj and Keonjur, 
and it is this branch of the Mundah race which 
has spread farthest in an eastern direction. 
The Bluoomi of the lo>ver part of Singhbhum and 
Maubhurn are tolerably civilized. All the wild 
tribes of Central India worship relatives im¬ 
mediately after death. Bhuiijia, Bhumij, and 
Kol tribes or clans practice the ceremony 
whereby the soul of a man just deceased ia 
attracted or conjured into some tangible thing 
which is brought back into the house soon after 
the funeral, apparently that the soul may thence- 
fourth be worshipped as a household spirit. 
Traces of this superstition may be found all 
the world over. It is practiced by hindus. 
Herodotus and Homer show its antiquity. Cap¬ 
tain Burton mentions it in Africa.— (^Cent, Ind. 
Prov. Com, Rep, pp, 5, 2, Dalton, pp, 147, 
156 . Gampbelly p, 33 .) 

Male .—The Kajmahal hills form a kind of 
knot, at the extreme eastern point of the hill 
country of Central India dividing Bengal from 
Behar. They are to the east of tlie Oraon, but 
are entirely different from their neighbours the 
Sonthal. Kajmahali people are known as Male. 
They are better looking than the Sonthal*. 
The skin is dark, face broad, eye small, and 
lips thicker than those of the men of the plains. 

Their language abounds in terms common do 
the Tamul and Telugu, and contains so maty 
Dravidian roots of primary importance, though 
it also contains a large admixture of roots and 
forms belonging to the Kol dialects, that Dr. 
Caldwell considers it had originally belonged la 
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t)^e Dravidian family of languages. It is spoken 
J)y the Male, or inhabitants of the hills. The 
brief vocabulary of the words of the tribe in¬ 
habiting the Rajinahal hills in Central India, as 
contained in Vol. V. of the Asiatic Researches 
and Mr. Hodgson’s more complete collections 
prove the idiom of this tribe to be in the main 
Dravidian. Test words show an identity of 
language among the Rajmahali on the east : 
and the Maria in the remote jungles down to 
the Godavery and the Gond who live along 
the Saipura as far west as Nimar and Malwa. 

It is akin to that of the Oraon. Latham says 
Bedo is one of their gods, and is the same as 
the Batho of the Boda, the Potlang of the 
Kuki and Buddha, and their priesthood like 
that of the Bodo consists of Devian and 
Dewasi.” 

It was the Male race, amongst whom Mr. 
Cleveland so successfully laboured to impart to 
them settled habits. They have been success¬ 
fully reclaimed, are quiet cultivators and form¬ 
ed the bulk of the corps known as the Bliagulpur 
hill ranges. Ghatwall estates are particularly 
numerous in the Bbagulpur and Bherblmm dia- 
tricts adjoining the Kajmahal hills on either side. 
The estates pay no revenue, but are held on the 
condition of guarding the passes against hill 
robbers, murderers and cattlc-liftera,— {Latham, 
Camphell, p. 25 to 83 ) 

The Gond dialect, says Mr. Logan, is Dra-» 
vidian, hardly at all affected by Gangetic. The 
IChonjl, if not identical, probably agrees with 
it more than with Kol, and the basis of the 
latter is Dravidian. The Uraon and the Male 
or llajmaliali dialects are still closer to the 
Gond and south Dravidian than the proper 
Xol. 

For the Male or Rajmahali, the most east¬ 
ern dialect, and those which it might have 
been supposed, were longest in contact with 
the east Gangetic, we have vocabularies by 
Major Roberts (A. R. iv. 127> and by Mr. 
Harder (in Mr. Hodgson’s series, J. *A. S, 
XVIII, 553.) The Uraon vocabulary of Colonel 
Ousely {Hodgson’s series) has so much resem¬ 
blance to the Male that it may safely be set 
down as a dialect of the same language. It 
frequently agrees with the Male where it differs 
from the co-dialects, with which it is now in 
contact in Chota Nagpur. This may be con¬ 
sidered as confirming the tradition of the Uraon 
that their original country was Rotas and parts 
of Rewa, or the hills along the northern bank 
of the Sone (to the southward of Benares) 
According to the tradition, they were driven 
across the Sone by the intrusion of Gangetic 
hindus into their native land, and ultimately 
settled in Chota Nagpur, the country of the Kol 
tribe of Munda or Ho. At a latter period Hin¬ 
dus pushed into this territory, reduced the more 
eivilised Uraon to slavery, drove the wilder 
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Kol into revolt, and eventually forced them io 
migrate to the southward and eastward into the 
land of the Bhuians. The more northerly of 
the e.<istern emigrants passed out into the low 
country, and mixing with the Bhumij and 
Bhuian natives, formed the class called Tamaria. 
The more southerly moved into Singbhum, and 
Kolelmn, living at peace with the Bhuian pre- 
occupants until the intrusion of Hindus from 
Marwar, who first kagued with the Bhuian 
against the Kol ami tht^n with the Kol against 
the Bhuian, and finally appropriated Singbhum 
leaving Kolehaii or Hodesam to the Kol or Ho, 
as this soutl^rii tribe call themselves {Tickell^ 
J. A, 8. 1849, pp, 694-?.) Remnants of the 
Kol are still found to the northward nearer 
Chota Nagpur, and they appear to be also 
spread to the northward towards Kajmahal. 
One tribe, tlie Sonthal, is found in Chota Nag¬ 
pur ami ill the skirts and vallies of the Rajma- 
hal hills. It is enumerated by Mr. Stirling in 
his list of theKol tribes of Cuttack,and according 
to Captain W. S. Sherwill its range is from 
Cuttack through Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus 
embracing the territory of both divisions of the 
eastern Vindhyan. 

The Male and Uraon languages are mainly 
Dravidian, and it is remarkable that although 
the Male are now confined to the N. E. ex¬ 
tremity of the Vindhya, where the Ganges 
wasiies and bends round the cliain, and are 
separated from the south Dravidian nations by 
the Kol race, their language is more Dravidian 
than the Kol itself. The pronouns and nume¬ 
rals, for instance, are Dravidian, while those of 
the Kol are Gangetic, Himalayan and Ultra In¬ 
dian. The explanation is probably to be found 
in the circumstance of the Uraoq and Male hav¬ 
ing, originally, formed an uninterrupted con¬ 
tinuation of the Gond tribes and dialects tliat 
extended from the Godavery to the N. B. ex¬ 
tremity of the Vindhya. The Kol, again, must 
Lave formerly had a greater extension either on 
the north, breaking through the Male Gondian 
band,into the Gangetic valley, or on the south to 
the seaboard of Cuttack and the lower valley of 
the Ganges, where they would be exposed to the 
influence of maritime visitors and seitlera, Ul¬ 
tra Indian and Gangetic. But as both the Kpl 
and the Male-Uraon are physically Ukra India|i 
more than Dravidian,^ and the occupation of the 
Eastern Vindhya and the hills on the opposite 
side of the Gangetic valley by Ultra Indians im¬ 
plies that the valley itself was at one lime pcs* 
sessed by the same race, the simplest coaclu|ioA 
is that the Kol were an extension pf the ancient 
ultra Indo-Dravidian population pf the i-pwpr 
Ganges and the highlands on its epste^n 
The peculiarities of Kol, when compared 
with the S. Dravidian, and the Male-Goodinp 
or purer north Dravidian dialects, are chie^ 
glossarial ^Journal ojthe 
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Hindustan ,—as known to Ei»rope^ is a 
term applied to British India generally, 
thn people of British India, however, and to 
Europeans in India the name is restrieted to 
that part of India, which lies between the Hima¬ 
laya and the Vindhya mountains. But, in con¬ 
sidering the ethnological relations of India, 
the countries from the Indus and west of the 
fife rivers of the Punjab, south easterly to the 
mouths of the Ganges have been so often in the 
occupation of so many different races, whose 
fragments are now found iu larger or smaller 
scattered portions throughout the region indi¬ 
cated, that it will be well to notice the occu¬ 
pants of Central India, }l»jputanah, Beni;al, 
Ottdh, the N. W. Provinces, and the Punjab 
as inhabitants of Hindustau, amounting to 
13^6 millions of people. 

Bengal is a political division of British In¬ 
dia, comprising Bengal proper, Behar, Orissa 
including the tributary Mahals, Assam, Chota 
Kagpore, and the native states of Hill Tippe- 
rah and Gooch Behar. It extends from the 
Meridian 82® to 97° K L. and Hes within the 
parallels of 19^ 40* and 28'^ lO' N. Lat, On 
the N. West is the Native state of Kewah in 
Central India, also the districts of Mirzapore, 
Ghazipur, and Goruckpur bek)ngiiig to the 
North West Provinces, 

from the Chumparuir. district as far east as 
the Bhootan Dooars, the Himalaya range, run* 
ning through the indepeudant states of Nepal, 
Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan, form the northern 
boundary. Further east, along the northern 
frontier boundary of Assam, lies a tract inhabit¬ 
ed by the Akha, Bafin, Miri, Mishuai and other 
wild tribes : along the eastern frontier lies a 
part of the independant province of Burmah ; 
below that is the Munidpore State : still lower 
are various hill tribes, the Naga, Looaliai, 
Khyen, Mikir,&c, and at the extreme south east 
is British Burmah. On the south of Chittagong, 
which is the south eastern district of the pro¬ 
vince, is the Akyab district of Arakan. Between 
Chittagong and Orissa is the Bay pf Bengal, 
On the .South West of Orissa, is Gapjom in the 
Madras Presidency ; on the west,, are the Tribu¬ 
tary Mahal estates, and also the Sumbulpore and 
Sal^apore districts of the Central Provinces. 

The population is supposed to be near 
60,00.0,000. About two-thirda of the popula¬ 
tion profess hiaduism, in its various sects, aad 
about one*third are mabomedans, with a small 
number of Christians, and inclusive of the hill 
tribes on its S. W. West, Northern and N. East¬ 
ern borders. Many of the higher caste hindus 
are recognized as former immigrants^ but the 
origin of the vast bulk of the mahomedana is 
j^spQ^re, Calcutta contaipa atbout |877^92^ in- 


habitants, amoDgst whom are maity Ibre^ners; 

viz. 

Europeans 

11,224 

Asiatics 

1,441 

Indo-Euro- 


Parsees 

9S 

peana 

11,03^& 

Africans 

63 

Greeks 

30 

Chinese 

409 

Armenians 

703 

Hindoos 

239,190 

Jews 

6,881 

Mahomedans 

113,059 


Central Jlinclustan^ or Central India, was 
the MadhyH-desa, of the ancient Aryans, the- 
middle region or Aryavarta. the Arya country. 
In a slokam in the Sanscrit work, the Amara- 
kosh:), the ancient boundaries of it are thus 
defined 

“ Ariavartaha punia bhumi hi. 

Mad’hiam Vindhya Himavayoho, 

i. e the Arian country, the sacred land (lies) 
between the Vindhya and Himalaya,** in this 
way indicating both the ruling race and the 
boundaries of the country held by them, at the 
time that Amara Slnha wrote the Amarakosha*. 
The first known dynasty was the Bharata, so. 
called from the first king Bharata, and the lask 
of the dynasty was Samvarama, who was driven 
westward by the Panchalaof Canouj B. C. 589. 
The Bharata kingdom seems to have been esta¬ 
blished between B. C. 2,600 to B. C. 2,200. 
Central India is a tableland of unet^ual surface, 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above the sea,bounded 
bvthe Aravalli mountains on the west, and those 
of the Vindhya on the south, supported on the 
east by a lower range in Bundelcuud, and slopp¬ 
ing gradually on the north east into the basin of 
the Ganges, It is a diversified but fertile tract. 
The FeUar, or plateau of Central India, is 
distinct from the Vindhya to the south and 
the Aravalli to the west, and its underlying rock 
is trap. Aravalli meh.»s the refuge of strength, 
and these hills have afforded protection to the 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or west 

_the ancient stock of the Suryavanaa, the He- 

liadaeof India, or children of the sun., the princes 
of Mewar, who, when pressed, were wont to re¬ 
tire to its fastnesses, only to issue again when 
occasion offered. The Aravalli hills are con¬ 
nected by lower ranges with the western ex¬ 
tremity of the Vindhya mournains uu the border# 
of Guzerat, and stretch nonhwards to a consider¬ 
able distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
; Delhi ferming the division between the desert 
on the west and the central tableland. It would 
, be more eurrect to say the level of the desert,, 
for the south eastern portion, includkig Jodpur^ 
is a fertile country. Amarkantak, n great plu« 
teau, forms the watershed of the Mahanadb 
.Tons, Jobilla, and Nerbudda. The rivers, though' 
large and full of water even half way from their 
mouths, are very irregular in the slopes of their 
beds, and ace disturbed by frequent rapids, so 
that, owing to these impediments, increased still 
[further by the rocky character of the river 
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or their banks, navigation fs tiroitefl for tbe 
most part to the lower portions of their course. 
Manj parts of Central India are covered with 
dense jungle.—(ilnw,./wd. ilof., V, XI p. 849.) 

The Central India, of the British Indian Go¬ 
vernment, however, is a political division, under 
the care of a political agent. It has an area of 
83,600 square miles, with a population of 
7,670.000 and a revenue of 2,612,600. Jn 
this political division, there are 71 feudatory 
or mediated chiefs, of whom 4 are Mahratta, 
7 are mahomedans, 17 are Bundela, 33 are 
Kajpoot, six are brahman, and 4 belong: to 
otlier races. Of these, six are feudatory states, 
Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas and 
Jowrah, but the 71 states are as under *. 

Indore Residency^ Indore, Dewas, Bagli. 

Gwalior Agency^ Gwalior. 

Bhopal Agency, Bhopal, Rajgurh, Nur- 
singufh, Kilchipore, Koorwai Muksoodingurh ; 
Mahomedgurh, Basoda, Patharee ; Larawut 
Gwalior districts, Seronje. 

Bheel Agency, Dhar, Jhabooa, Ali Rajpore 
Jobut; Mutwarh ; Indore, and Gwalior district 
British Fergunnah of Muiidpore and State of 
Burwani. 

Western Meilwa Agency^ Jowrah,. Rutlam, 
Goohah and Sillana. 

BundUcnnd Agency, Sohawal, Jignee, Ajey- 
gurh, Baonee, Beronda, Bijawar ; Chirkary, 
Chutterpore, Duttia, Kotee, Myhere, Nagode ; 
Oorcha, Punna Rewah, and Sumpthur. Of the 
principal states Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, 
l)ewas, and Jowra, Bhopal and Jowra are 
under mahomedaii rulers and thereat Mahratta. 
The petty states hold under the immediate 
guarantee of tbe British Government, but have 
f^eudal relations with one or other of the 
larger states, and occasionally with more than 
one.— (Treaties, Engagements, cmd Sunnuds, 
Vol. IV, pp. 195, 196 & 197.) 

At the close of the Pindaree war, the dis¬ 
tricts in Central India and Malwa were left in 
a disorganized state, the mahratta chiefs had 
parcelled out amongst themselves the posses¬ 
sions of the Rajput chiefs and the smaller states 
were ell subject to Sindia, Holkar or the Puar, 
and sometimes to all three. Many of the small¬ 
er chiefs had been driven from their posses¬ 
sions, and had sought refuge in the jungles and 
mountains where they robbed or levied tan- 
khah‘* or black-mail from the larger states. 
These robber chiefs were twenty-four in num¬ 
ber in Sir J. Malcolm^s time. 

Of the feudatory territory, consisting of 
71 states, supervised by the Central Indian. 
Agency, the head quarters is Indore, hut has 
three grand divisions. The North East divi¬ 
sion comprises the native states of Bundel- 
cund and Rewah. The Northern division oon- 
Buts of the Northern and Central districts of 


[the Gwalior Stales. The South West division 
I comprises the table-land known in modern times 
as Malwa, though far within the ancient limits 
of tlie province of that name, and the submon¬ 
tane territory between it and the Nerbudda, a a 
also a considerable tract south of that river, ex¬ 
tending to the Kandesh frontier. The first, or N. 
East division extending from the Bengal Presi- 
deiicy in the east to the Gwalior State in the 
w'est, includes Rewah and 35 other states and 
petty chiefships. Its area is about 22,400 square 
miles ; its population about 3,170,000 souls, 
and its public revenues aggregate about Rupees 
68,58,000. The 2iid or Northern division ex¬ 
tends from Bundelcund and the Saugor district, 
and has an area of about 19,505 square miles ; 
its population is about 1,180,000 souls, and its 
public revenue about Rupees 67,66,000. The 
3rd or South West divisi'^n goes on, westward, 
to the Bombay Presidenev, and contains the re¬ 
mainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s states, Bhopal, 
Dhar and Dewas and other small stales. The 
area of this division is about 41,70() squave 
miles, its population about S,820,0(U) souls a«id 
its public revenues about Rs. 1,30,00,000. 
Tlie states and petty cliiefships in Central India, 
form a political and are in. a natural, division 
of British India, and included in an area of 
83,600 square miles and a population of 
7,670,000% This territory, is divided thus, via, 


• 

P/inQipa] 

states. 

Seconda- 

ry. 

Minor 
a ud 
Petty.. 

Total. 

Mahratta. ... 

2 

2 


4 

Mahoniedan.. 

1 

.2 

4 

7 

Bundela. 

— 

6; 

11 

L 

Rajput. 

1 

12 

20 


Brahmiua'&c. 

— 

1 

3 



1 4 

1 23 

44 

71’ 


with a total revenue of/Rup}^^ jS,61,23,000. 

Bhil, —The desolate wilqexand jungles of 
the western Sathpura range, tnd parts of the 
country which extend from thl^ra to theViudbya 
hills, are occupied by Bhil tribes, who abhor 
field labour or manual labour of auy kind.. 

Malwa, Agricultural, —Adjoining this, are 
the richly cultivated plains of Malwa with occa¬ 
sional intervening^ tracts of hill and jungle, 
from tho Myhee on the west to Bhilsa on tbe 
east, a stretch of nearly 200 miles, and from 
the crest of the-line of the Vindhya to Mundis- 
sope and Oorautwarra, a distance of 100 to 
120 miles, and occupied by a thrifty agricultu¬ 
ral people. 

Hilly tract, —This is succeeded by the tnore 
hilly and jungly tract of Oomutwarra, Beronge 
and Xeechiwarra, with a scanty population. 

Gwalior, —Northwards, toward* Gwalior, the 
country becomes more open, except on the wild 
border tracts of Kotah of Bundetcund tHl we. 
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tjoine to the carefully cultivated plain of Gwalior 
stretching for a distance of 140 miles between 
the Chumbul, Pahooj and Sind rivers, 

Bundelcund ; Bundela ,—A vast portion of 
Bundeicund is hilly and unproductive, forming 
the northern slope of the table land of the 
Vindhya. 

liewali : Baghel .—The plains of Rewah are 
fertile; but the valley of the Sone to the south 
of the Kymore range is desolate. The people 
are indolent and untrustworthy : though widely 
different in other respects, there is one characte¬ 
ristic common to the Baghel of Bewah, the 
Bundela of Bundelcund and the rnjput of 
Gwalior and Malwa, a dislike to labour or 
service away from their homes, they generally 
leave the tilling of the soil to the inferior and 
servile classes, and are regarded as the heads of 
the local society. Many of the Rajputs in the 
states of Central India, give themselves up to 
sloth and the immoderate use of opium Malwa 
and Gwalior are great centres of Trade. In 
Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, Gojein, 
Mundipore, Rutlam,l)har, Jowra, Augur, Nee- 
ruuch, lSho<Jawulpoor and Bhilsa are the prin¬ 
cipal marts. 

Indore is the capital of the maharajah IIoI- 
kar. 

Gwalior is the capital of the maharajah Sin- 
diah. 

iZajputanah Agency. — Rajputanah stretches 
from 23^^ IT)' to 30 N. Tj. and from 69’^ SO* 
to 78® 15’ E. L. containing an area of 123,000 
pq. m., with a population estimated at ten 
millions and includes eigliteen principalities, viz. 


15. Jxujpoot, 


Meywar or Oo- 
deypore. 
Jeypore. 

Marwar or Jodli- 
pore. 

Booiidee. 


Bikaneer. 

Kotah. 

Kerowlec. 

Kishefighur. 

Jeysulmeer. 

Ulwur. 

3. JaL 


8irohi. 

U o o n g u r- 
pooT, 

Bansvvarah. 

BertahgurlK 

Jhallawar. 


Bhurtpore* | Dhollpore. 

Maliomedany 


Tonk. 


Enclosed in these are two purely British 
districts, Ajinir and Mhairwara. 

Rajputs .—The territory known as Rnjastha- 
nn and Rajputana, spreads through the Indus 
deserts and to Sind westwant, an<l southwards 
to Cutch and Guzerat, and takes its name from 
the Rajput races ruling in it. But there are 
innumerable sub-divisions of the;n in Malwa and 
extending from Bahar and Benares through 
the N. West Provinces of India up to the 
'Punjab, The Rajputs claim to have sprung 
from the ancient solar and lunar dynasties 
ai>d form themselves into the Siiryavaiisa 
aad the ImJra or Chaudravausa tribes, and 


there if a race styled Agni Kula from 
having sprung from a sacred fire (iguisj wbicU 
Agastya kindled on Mount Aboo. The three 
Solar racj's are the Gehlote, Kahtore and Kach- 
waha : Tlie four Agni Kula races are the Pra** 
mara with 35 Sakha; the Parihara with 12 sub¬ 
divisions; the Chalukya and Chauhan, with 2.4 
branches. Of the Pramara, the Mori are best 
known, and of the Chauhnn, the Kara, who give 
their name to llaraoti, and have the two rajahs 
of Kota and Bundi. The single lunar race, or 
that of the Yadu or Jadu, sprung through 
Krishna, has eiiiht brancht's, of whom the 
Jharga with their nga ot Catch and the Bhatti 
with their rajah of .Bdsalmer are best known. 

The Dogra of the Jummoo Hills claim to bo 
rajput and there are rajputs in the Kangra and 
Simla hills. 

Rajputs rule in Rnjputanah, where they area 
numerous and dominant aristocracy, organised 
on the feudal principles necessary to domination, 
though the greater part of Rgputanah isetlmo- 
logically more Jat than Rajput. Rajputanah 
lies in the centre of a circuit all round the 
edge of the more compact mass of the Jat 
people,-—from the Salt Range, through the nor¬ 
thern Punjab and adjoiiiing hills, to Rohilcund, 
Oudh and the Centre Doab : thence by Bundle- 
eund through SiudialPs territory, Malwa, 
Mewar, Guzerat and Kattywar into Lower 
Sind. They are not found in any numbers to 
the north of the Salt Range nor are they in 
any of the hill couniry west of the Jitelum. A 
large proportion of the Rajputs scattered about 
the Kastern Punjab, Cis Sutlej territory, and 
Dchli districts are now maiiomedan«, as are 
occasional Rajput villages all over Hindustan 
and a good many Rajput rajas, their conversion 
having been influenced by the Moghul emperors. 
But east of Dehli, conversion is quite the excep¬ 
tion. But a small Rajput tribe, called Jaii-jun. 
now, mahomedans is found about the Salt Range. 

In the N. E. Punjab near the hills, the Rajput 
population is noore numerous, and hindu Rajputs 
are the dominant race in the Jummoo and Kan¬ 
gra districts of the Himalaya. The Kangra and 
Jummoo rajahs and their clans claim to be of 
very pure blood, and they are fine handsome 
men, the Kam^ra Rajputs in particular,they wear 
many jewels and are very fair. The women of 
the hills are in deserved repute and much sought 
after in the plains. The Jummoo men, called 
Dogra Rajputs, are less handsome than those of 
Kangra, but more robust and brave,quiet,stanch, 
steady and reliable, without disagreeable hindu- 
stani airs. The Rajput population of these hills 
must be very considerable. East of the Sutlej, 
in the Simla hills, many of the rajas and their 
followers are rajputs. 

In the valley of the Ganges, the body of the 
Rajput population lies next to the Jat race to the 
east: in the Middle Boeb, Rohilcund aud 
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OudK and still furtliCT East the eotinity is shar¬ 
ed with a brahman fopulation. In lower Ko- 
hilcund, ^here they are called Thakur^ rajput 
commtmities are strong; and numerous, also 
numerous in western Oudh, but they have never 
larf^ely cittered the British sepoy army. In the 
Central Doab, in the distriets of Mynpuri, 
Futtehgjur and Etawah, rajputs are numerous, 
and many served iu the British native army, 
but Eastern Oudh, especially most of the broad 
tract between the Gogra and the Ganges, is the 
home of the great rajput population which 
supplied so large a portion of the Bengal native 
army. At home, these rajputs are a purely 
agricultural population. Baiswara, the country 
of the Bais rajputs lies almost parallel to the 
Brahman country of the Lower Doab, and fur¬ 
nished many sepoys. 

To the east of Oudh, rajputs are pretty numer¬ 
ous in Azimghur and Ghazipur. 

In the Gangetic valley, the Rajputs spread 
over a broad region into a large population, and 
are essentially the cultivators of that valley. Phy¬ 
sically, the rajput and brahman of that region 
are not different. The modern rajput is quite as 
strict a hindu and more prejudiced than many 
brahmans, and upon the whole, was the worst 
class in the rebellion of 1857-58. 

The Rajput in general is illiterate, and they 
confine themselves to arras and agriculture, they 
also keep cattle. They every where speak 
dialects of the ordinary Hindi. They are not 
supposed, by Mr. Campbell, to be the old 
Kshatrya race, noticed in the early brahminical 
books, as existing many hundred years before 
the Christian era, though they have taken the 
place assigned to the Kshatrya. Rajput, son 
of a Raja, is not a term used by all Rajputs. In 
some parts of thMr country, they call them¬ 
selves Thakur, which means chief or noble. 
They are, however, frequently distinguished by 
the name of their tribe as Chouhon, Kahtor. 
Their practice is not to marry into their own 
but into another clan, and this has assimilated 
the tribes to each other. 

The Baghel, also Waghel is a Rajput tribe 
in Rewah. 

Europeans have become acquainted with 
them as soldiers, but ia their own villages, on 
the plains of the Ganges, they are simple agri¬ 
culturalists of a constitution very like that of 
the Jats, only less pure and complete. 

Rajputs are falling in the world. The armies 
they have furnished has exhausted the material; 
infanticide has diminish their numbers : and 
their wives, shut up like those of mahoraedans, 
give no aid iu agriculture. Over great tracts, 
the rajput are a feeble minority. la some parts, 
however, the agricultural Rajput villages are 
strong and numerous, every Rajput is free and 
equal, the land is divided amongst them and 
the commune is administered on democratic i 


principfes: whetierer this is the ame, tlitsir inaflL 
tutions resemble those of the Jat race. 

They do not greatly revere brahmins, but 
tba Rajput unlike the Jat has adopted fully all 
the ceremonies and superstitions of Hindu caste, 
are very particular about caste marks, and cook 
once a day with great fuss and every man for 
himself. Their daughters are married to mCii 
of the best tribes and iheif \yidows are not 
permitted to re-marry, and it is the point of- 
honour as to their daughter's marriages, that 
led to the practice of infanticide. 

The north eastern Punjab and Cis Sutlej 
districts seem to have first been a Brahman, 
then a Rajput country and subsequently ad¬ 
vanced upon by the Jat. It is not clear whether 
the Bhatti of Bhattiana, were originally KajpUts 
or really are Yuti or Jat. 

But from Bhattiana northwards, Rajput 
villages are scattered about in consider¬ 
able numbers amongst the Jat and there arc 
traces of more extensive Rajput possessions. 
The Rajputs seem to be here undergoing gradual 
submersion. But, in the extreme north of the 
Baree and adjoining Doabs of the Punjab, theie 
is still a strip immediately under ihe hills which 
may be classed with the adjoining hill country as 
still mainly Rajput, Even iu Rajputanah pro¬ 
per though it has Rajputs for the dominant 
race, the population is much more Jat than 
Rajput, the Jat extending continuously from 
the Indus to the Ganges. The great seat of 
Rajput population and ancient power and glory 
was on the Gantres : since vanquished there 
by the mahomi j I the principal Rajput 
families have ret^ j a) the comparatively 
unfruitful country Jto which they give their 
name, but where, nevertheless, the Jat forms 
the most numerous part of the population. 
Before the Rajputs were driven back from 
Ajoodea and the Ganges, northern RajpuUnah 
was partitioned into small Jat republics. The 
more open parts of Rajputanah are shared 
amongst the Meena, the remains of the Brah¬ 
man population, the Jat and the dominant 
Rajput, but the Jat possess the largest share 
in the cultivation. The southern and more hilly 
parts of Rajputanah is much occupied by the 
Meena, the Mhair and Bhil,and the province 
of Malwa is occupied by Rajput, Kuiibi ami 
Jat. Rajputs and Jats occupy the plains south 
of the Salt Range, and seem later immigrants 
than the Brahmans.—(Campbell, pp, 61 93.) 

Briefly, the Rajput race now occupy from the 
north and west of the Punjab, south easterly 
to Behar and Benares, and southwards along 
the left bank of the Indus to Malwa, Gnzerat’ 
and Cutch and give to their south westerly 
holdings the name of Rajasthana or Raj- 
putana. They are no doubt of Arya n pri^ih; 
and are part of a later movement than 
branch who came down by the Sataswatli > 
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and up to the latest date® have shewn thewi- 
selves a brave people^ delighting in war and in 
bloodshed. 

The three Solair DyniMtieQ are 

1« Orahilote or Gehlote with 24 sak.ba or 
branches, of which the Sisodea is the most 
distinguished. The rana of Udayapur is a 
Grahilote. 

2. Itahtore, said to be descended from 
RanuL by Kusa, his second son. It has 24 
branches, and the raja of Jodhpur or Marwar 
belongs to this tribe. 

3. Kaohiiwaha, also aprung from Kusa. The 
rt^ah of Jeypore is of this tribe.. It has 12 
koui or houses. 

The Lunar Dynasty is sprung from the 
moon, Soma, or Chandra, through Yadu or 
Jadu, and is called Yadu or Jadu. It lias eight 
branches, of which the Jhareja and Bhatti in 
Cutch and Jeysulmur are the moat powerful. 

The Agnikula hev® four tribes and 87 
branches, viz; 

1. Primara 35 branches- I 3 Chalukya 16 „ 

2. Parihara 12 ,, | 4. Choulion 24 » 

In the 36 royal tribes are others the origin 
of which is not known, such as 


Chaura or Cha- 

Sarwaya or 

Birgujar. 

wara- 

Sari. 

Sengar. 

Tak or Takahak. 

Aspa- 

Sikharwal. 

Jit or Jat of the 

Jetwa. 

Bais. 

Panjab, Jumna 

Kamari. 

Dahia. 

and Ganges. 

Babi. 

Johya. 

Hun. 

Gor- 

Mobil. 

Katti. 

Boda- 

Nikuraba. 

Batta. 

Garhwal. 

Kajpati. 

Jhalamakwahana. 

Chandela. 

Bahirya. 

Gohil. 

Bundela. 

Daliima.— 


The Rajputs in the south and west of Malwa 
and in Mewar are called Rangari, a name the 
derivation of which is obscure. 

Almost all hindus who have taken to sol¬ 
diering, Mahrattas, aborigines and Jats claim a 
Rajput origin, a recognition of the superior 
martial qualities of the rajput race. 

Rajputs of the N, Western hills are ethno- 
logically a much purer and finer race than those 
on the plains, but even they assert that their 
ancestors came from Ayodia or Oudh, 

Aynimla DajmtB .—The four Agnikula or 
fireborn tribes, the Chohao, Solunki, Powar or 
^ruinar, and the Puphar, are now mainly found 
in the tract from Ujain to Rewah near Benares- 
The unnamed progenitors of these races seem 
to have been invaders who sided with thie 
briahminsiq their warfares, partly with the old 
ithetri, partly with increasing schismatics, and 
Ijartly with Grseco-Baqtrians, and whose war- 
uke iperit as well as timely aid and subse* 


quent conformity, got them qurolled as fire- 
born,’’ in contra-distinction to the solar and 
lunar families. The Agnikula are now mainly 
found in the tract of country extending from 
Oojein to Rewah near Benares, and Mount 
Aboo is asserted to be the place of their mira¬ 
culous birth or appearance. Vikramajeet, the 
champion of brahrainism, according to common 
accounts was a Powar. 

The Chahuman or Chohan has been the 
most valiant of the Agnikula, and not of them 
only, but of the whole Rajpoot race. Its 
branches (sak’ha) have maintained all the vigour 
of the original stem; and the Hare, the Khee- 
chee, the Beora, the Sonigurra and others of 
the twenty-four, have their names immortalized 
in the song of the bard. The derivation of 
Chohan is coeval with his fabulous birth from 
the four-handed warrior Ghatoor^hooja^ Cha- 
tom'^baha Vira, The Chohan trace their do- 
scent from Prithi raj. They are found all over 
the N. W. Provinces, also in Malwa and Rajas¬ 
than, in Central India, in Rajor, Pratapnir, 
Ohakarnagar and Manchana of which last the 
raja of Mainpuri is the head, and is one of tlia 
highest of the Chohan clan. 

The Purihara or Pritihara, is scattered over 
Rajasthan, but do not seem to have any in¬ 
dependent chieftainship there. At the conflu¬ 
ence of the Cohari, the Sind, and the Chumbul, 
there is a colony of this race, which has given 
its name to a commune of twenty four villages, 
besides hamlets, situated amidst the ravines of 
these streams. Mundawur (classically Mundo- 
dri) was the capital of the Purihara and was 
the chief city of Marwar which owned the sway 
of this tribe prior to the invasion and settle¬ 
ment of the Rahtore clan. The Purihara is 
the least of the Agnikula. They never acted a 
conspicuous part in the history of Rajasthan.' 
— {fFih, Gloss. Tod. i. p. 106. History 
of the Sikhs, Capt. Gunninyham^ p- 12.) 

Ouzerat rajputs .—Several tribes of Rajpoots 
and Kat’hi are found in the peninsula of Guze- 
rat or Kattiwar. with^ the 66th and 72nd 
degrees of east longitude, and the 20th and 
23rd of north latitude. The inhabitants of tha 
f province may be classed under the following 
j heads:— 

a. Rajpoot, amongst whom there are several 
tribes, standing in power and wealth thus: 1. 
Jharejah ; 2- Jballah ; S. Goil, and 4 Jetwab. 

b. Kat’hi, of whom there are three families, 
Walla, Khacher, and Khooman. They are 
originally of the same stock, but have now theiu 
respective districts. 

c, Kuli, Kaut, and Sindi^ called Bawar. 

d, Kunbi, Mar, Ahir, Rhebarri, and the^ 
other industrious classes. 
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The JharP^jah^ are the most powerful and 
numerous of the rajpoot tribes of Guzerat and 
possess all the western part of the peninsula. 
I’hey are a branch of the family of the rao of 
Kutch, who in consequence of intestine feuds, 
left their country about A. D. 800 ; and having 
crossed the Rurin, at the head of the gulf of 
Kutoh, established themselves upon the ruins 
of the Jet wall rajpoots and a few petty maho- 
roedan authorities which at that time existed in 
Halar. The Jhareja are, also, said to trace 
their origin from Jhara, a chief of the maho- 
medan tribe of the Sumraa of Sindh. The 
lands appear to have been divided in common 
among the whole tribe, the teelat, or eldest 
branch of the family, reserving to itself the 
largest portion, whilst the bh’yaud or brother¬ 
hood held tlmir respective villages by a pure 
feudal tenure. Tlie outlaws, amongst them, 
the Bharwuttia, acted wiili great violence. If 
he failed in getting flocks, he seized the persons 
I of such villagers as he could find, and carried 
them off. These were styled bhan, or captives, 
for whose release sums of money were demand¬ 
ed. The life of a Bharwuttia was one of blood 
and rapine, until he was killed, or by the fury 
of his feud he compelled his chief to grant him 
redress ; and the security of Charon (religious 
persons) and Bliat (Bards) races having been 
given on both sides, the outlaw and his family 
returned to their homes and occupations in 
perfect security. 

The Bhomea of Kattiwar still preserve a 
great portion of that spirit of hospitality for 
which their ancestors were celebrated. 

All the inhabitants of Guzerat are much 
addicted to opium and spirituous liquors. 
A custom prevails throughout the country, of 
erecting a stone to the memory of those who 
have died a violent death ; but it appears to be 
now common, also, to those who have departed 
in the course of nature. This stone is called a 
pallia : it resembles a European gravestone, has 
the namej date, and mode of death engraven, 
and is surmounted by a roughly executed figure, 
representing the manner in which the deceased 
fell. Thus you see them on horseback with 
swords and spears; as also on foot, or on 
carts, with the same weapons ; or on vessels, 
and this of course is applicable to fishermen. 
In the upper parts of the pallia are the sun and 
moon rudely represented. 

The practice of “ traga,** or inflicting selfn 
wounds, suicide, or the murder of relations, 
formed a strong feature of the manners of 
the people. This practice, which in Kattiwar 
was common to the bhat and charon of both 
sexes, and to brahmaiis and gossein, has its 
rise in religious superstition, and although 
tragas seldom wore a very formidable aspect, 
still they were sometimes utorp criminal, 


by the sacrifice of a greater number of victims. 
The traga ceremony borders much upon the 
brahman practice of dharna, but is more detesta¬ 
ble. The Charan, besides becoming secu¬ 
rity for money on all occasions, and to the 
amount of many lacs of rupees, also become 
what is called fa’il zamin, or security for good 
behaviour, and hazir zamin, or security for re¬ 
appearance. The Bhat are more immediately 
connected with the Rajput clans, and the Charan 
with the Kat*hi. The two castes will eat of 
each other’s food, but will not intermarry. The 
women of the Charan and Bhat are clothed 
in long flowing black garments, and have a 
sombre, if not actually horrid appearance. 
They do not wear many ornaments, and are 
not restricted from appearing in the presence 
of strangers, accordingly, in passing a Charan 
village, the traveller is sometimes surrendered 
by women who invoke blessings on his head 
by joining the backs of their hands, and crack¬ 
ing the knuckles of their fingers in that posi¬ 
tion over their beads. The Kat’hi women are 
large and masculine in their figures, often 
dressed in long dark garments like the Charan 
women, but have the character of being always 
well looking, and often remarkably handsome,, 
They are more domesticated than the Rajpoot, 
and confine themselves solely to the duties of 
their families. They are often brides at seven-^ 
teen and sixteen years of age, which may pro¬ 
bably account for the strength and vigour of 
the race. A Kat’hi will do nothing of any 
consequence without consulting his wife and a 
Charan, and be in general guided by their ad¬ 
vice. In the marriage ceremony of the Kat’hi 
tribe there is a trace of the custom found 
amongst the Gond and Kolarian races, and 
in almost all Indian castes. The Katti to 
become a husband must be a ravisher, he must 
attack with his friends and followers the village 
where his betrothed resides, and carry her 
off by force. In ancient times this was no less 
a trial of strength than of courage ; stones 
and clubs were used without reserve both to 
assault and repel, and the disappointed lover was 
not unfrequently compelled to retire, covered 
with bruises, and wait for a more favourable 
occasion. The bride had the liberty of assist¬ 
ing her lover by all the means in her powers 
and the opposition ceased when her dwelling 
was once gained by the assailants, and the lady, 
then bravely won, submitted willingly to be 
carried off by her champion. The Katt’hi do 
not intermarry with any other caste. The 
Katt’bi follow the hindu religion, although no 
hindu will eat with them. A Rajpoot will, 
however, eat food dressed by a Katt’hi. He 
worships the cow, leaves a lock of hair on his* 
head ; and adores Mahadeo and other bindu 
deities, aUh,ougli he is more attacl^ed to ifa^' 
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worship of the Sooruj (Surya or the stin), 
and to Ambha and other terrible goddesses. 
The Kaut, tbe Mar, the Ahir and the Bhebarri, 
of Guzerat are cultivatorsj but until recently 
some of them j)lunderers when opportunity 
offersed.— (Cole, Myth, Hind, p. 284.) 

In the chief raj put districts of Bikanir, 
Jesulmeer, Marwar, Me war, Ajrair, Jeypur, 
Bundi, Kotah and Malwa, a rajput, even of 
the humbler people, has a bold and dignified 
appearance, and their women are singularly 
beautiful. 

capitals of Mewar, are Chitor 
and Udayapur, and its rulers, styled rana,** 
are of the race who ruled in Saurashtra. After 
the destruction of the Balhara monarchy of 
Saurashtra, and two centuries sojourn of the 
family in the Bhander desert, Baph or Bappa 
conquered Chitor, and founded a new dynasty, 
in A. D. 727. The hereditary title was changed 
from Gehlote to Aditya. In 1828, Jewan 
(Javan) Sinh, the only survivor of the race of 
Bappa, was on the throne. The hills of Mewar 
and the neighbourhood are, however, still held 
by aboriginal tribes.— (Oamphell^p. 
p. 258.) 

Malwa .—The capitals of Malwa, are Ujja- 
yana and Mandor. Its rajahs are known from 
the writings of Abul Fazl, whose information is 
supposed to have been furnished from Jain 
authorities. It would appear that in early 
ages, Mahahmah founded a fire temple, which 
was destroyed by buddhists, but restored in 
B. C. 840 by Dhanji (Dbanan Jaya) a name of 
Arjun, About 785, before Vikhraraaditya, A. D, 
866, and A. D. 1390, the country repeatedly 
changed bands from hindu to mabomedau 
sovereigns, from the time that, in 866, Maldeva 
was conquered by Sheikh Shah, father of Ala- 
ud-din, to 1390, when Dilawar Khan Ghori, 
viceroy of Malwa assumed sovereignty in A. 
D. 1390.— (Thomas* Trimepy p, 259.) 

The Bais or Beis rajputs are one of the 36 
royal races and intermarry with the Chohan 
Kachwaha and others. They claim to have 
come from Manji Paithan in the Dekhan, and 
to be descendants of its king Salivahana A. D. 
78. 

Colehan ,—There are four rajput chiefs near 
the Colehan, viz. the rajahs of Mohurbunj and 
Porahat, the koer of Seraikilla and the thakur 
of Khursowan. 

The Cuchhwaha tribe, are tbe ruling race in 
Ambar of Jaypur, its raja is a Cuchhwaha. 

The Bhatti are of the Yadu'Bhansa race and 
rule in Jeysulmur, and give their name to the 
Bhatti country between Hisar and Garhi. 

The Bundela is a rajput tribe descended from 
tbe Qarhwar of Kantit and Kbairagarb, who 


settled in Bundelkhand in the iSth or 14ttt 
century and gave their nanve to that province. 

The Baghel are a branch of the Sisodhya 
rajputs of Guzerat, who migrated to the East, 
and gave their name to Baghelkund or Rewah, 
but others of the tribe have spread throngh 
Bundelkhand Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore 
Gorakpur and Furrukhabad.— (Wils. Gtos,) 

The Chahil or Chahira rajpoot tribe, is 
now for the greater part, converted to mahome- 
dnnism. There are a few in the Hissar district 
and On the borders of Bikaiiecr. Though 
mahomedan, they nevertheless retain charge of 
the tomb of Goga Chauhan, a hindu prince 
now esteemed a saint. 

The Macheri rajput in Mewat were formerly 
turbulent. 

The Chundel rajput tribe are scattered in 
Various parts of the N. W. Provinces, and for 
the most part came from Muhoba in Bnndle- 
cund. Before tbe mahomedan conquest Muhoba 
appears to have been the capital of a princi¬ 
pality that extended to the Nerbndda, and in¬ 
cluded the province of Chunderee, which is 
called after their name. They are styled Som- 
bunsee, but they are not considered to be of 
pure descent, and their sons are carefully ex¬ 
cluded from marriages with tbe higher clans. 
This tribe expelled the Baland tribe from 
Ajoree, Burhur and Mirzapur,— (Elliot, Supp, 
Gloss.) 

The Birgvjar^ one of tbe 36 royal races of 
rajputs, are settled along the Jumna from 
Kohilcund to Mature, some are mahomedans. 

The Boyar tribe in the N. W. of India, are 
predatory and pastoral, following mahomedan- 
ism but claiming to' be Cliohan rajputs. The 
other converted Chohan, however, believe them 
to have been Jat and Gujar. The raja of Kash¬ 
mir is a Dogar. In the i8th century they oc¬ 
cupied a considerable tract on the banks of the 
Sutlej and made themselves formidable to the 
mahomedan government of Delhi. 

Rajputs of the Punjab and adjoining hills 
are supposed to be not so high on tbe scale of 
rajput orthodoxy as the Solar and Lunar races 
ot Ayodiah. 

In the lower Doab, the Rajput take tbe 
hindu royal designations of Raja, Rao, Rana 
and Rawat Many Rajputs object to bold the 
plough. Rajput dominions run south of the 
Gogra and thence across the Ganges into the 
Arrah district (Bojpur.) 

The ranks of the British Army of Bengal 
were filled with Rajpoots, Pathans and Brah¬ 
mins, nearly all from the provinces of the up¬ 
per (langes, the inhabitants of which have be¬ 
come greatly modified in character by complete 
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*oonque«t and mikture with strangers.-^ (Ctm- 
niriqham'B Hiktdty of the Siihs, p, 183.) 

The Charm race, in western and Central 
India, are Races dwelling under rajput rule and 
are the bards^ heralds^ and genealogists of the 
Katth’i race. The ^chili Charan are carriers 
of grab) salt and groceries. The Maru or 
desert Cbaran do not engage in trade. Their 
becoming personal security for an agreement 
is sufficient- They are analogous to the 
Bard. 

The Bhat, or Bard, is the herald, genealogist 
and chronicler. In western India the Bhat 
has, like the Charan^ the privilege of being se> 
curity for agreements. In Upper India, there 
are village communities of Bhat who do not take 
so high a place.— WiU. Gloss. 

The Meena constitute a large portion of the 
population of R^jputanah, especially in the 
Jeypur country between Ajmir and Delhi. They 
are supposed to be related to the Mhair, and 
out of their own country are fine powerful 
men, principally known as dacoita.— Gamphell^p. 
45. Colonel Tod, writitig in the early part of 
the nineteenth century says the Meena affords 
an excellent practical illustration of Menu’s 
axiom, that the right in the soil belongs to 
him who 6rst cleared and tilled the land-*’ The 
Rajpoot conqueror claims and receives the tri¬ 
bute of the soil, but were he to attempt to 
enforce more, he would be brought to bis 
senses by one of their various modes of self¬ 
defence-incendiarism, self-immolaiion, or aban¬ 
donment of the lands in a body. Throughout 
India, he adds, where traces of originality yet 
exist, it will invariably appear that the right 
in the soil is in the cultivator, who main¬ 
tains, even in exile, the huh bapotorca-hhom, in 
as decided a manner as any freeholder in Eng¬ 
land. The Meena were the prior occupants of 
Mewar and Jeypoor, till driven out by the 
Rajputs. The most powerful clans of the 
Marwar Meena found shelter in a strip of 
country at the junction of Boon da, Meywar, 
Jeypoor and Ajmir, called the Kherar, They 
ane a very brave, bold race. The Jeypoor Meena 
in Kke manner have their stronghold at the junc¬ 
tion of the Ulwur, Jeypoor and British districts. 
In Serobee, the Meena are still the aborigines. 
—{Colonel Brooke, in Liieris ,— Tod*s Rajas- 
than, Vol. //. /?. 672.) 

Oheeta-meena, is a branch of the Meena race 
from whom sprung the Mair or Meta race, the 
mountaineers of Kajputanah, one of the aborigi¬ 
nal races of India, whose country is styled 
Mairwarra, or “ the region of hills.” 

Tlie Mair is a branch of the Meena or iSlaina. 
The Mair is also called Mairote and Mairawiit ; 
hletd h ‘ a mountain’ in Sanscrit; Mairawut 
and Mhirote' of or belonging to the mountain;— 


ihe naine of the AlbaUihn mbuntaihel^r, Hai- 
rote, has the saine signification. Mairwarfa ia 
that portion of the Afavalli chain betWebli 
Komulmer and Ajmeer, a spacfe of about liidety 
miles in length, and varying in breadth froin “si^ 
to twenty. Bajpootana rises from three to four 
thousand feet above the level of the Sfea. The 
Mair are a branch of the Cheeta, an Important 
division of the Mena, a race which consists Of as 
many branches as their conquerors,theRajpoOts. 
All these wild races have the vanity to mingle 
their pedigree with that of their conquerors, 
though iu doing so they stigmatize themselves. 
TheCheeta-Menaaccordingly claim descent trom 
a grandson of the last Chohan emperor of Delhi. 
Unail and Anoop were the sons of Lakha, the 
nephew of the Chohan king. The coco nut was 
sent from Jesaulmur, offering princesses of that 
house in marriage, but an investigation into 
their maternal ancestry disclosed that they Were 
the issue of a Mena kept women and their birth 
being thus revealed, they became exiles from 
Ajmeer, and associates with their maternal re¬ 
latives. Unail espoused the daughter of a Mena 
chieftain, by whom he had Cheeta, whose des¬ 
cendants enjoy almost a monopoly of power in 
Mairwarra. The sons of Cheeta, who occupied 
the northern frontier near Ajmer, became ma- 
homedans about fifteen generations ago, when 
Doodha, the sixteenth from the founder of the 
race, was created Dawad Khan by the hakim 
of Ajmer ; and as Athoon was bis residence, 
the “ Khan of Athoon” signified the chief of 
the Mairote. Athoon is still the Chief town 
of the Mair race. Chang, Jhak, end Hajosi, are 
the principal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop 
also took a Mena wife, by whom hehad Burrar, 
whose descendants have continued true to their 
original tenents. Their chief places are Burrar, 
BairCWara, Mundilla, &c. The Mena were al¬ 
ways nbtorious for their lawless habits, and im¬ 
portance has been attached to them so far back 
as the period of Beesildeo, the celebrated prince 
of Ajmer, whom the bard Chand states to have 
reduced them to submission, making them 
“carry water in the streets of Ajmer.” Like all 
mountaineers, they broke out whenever the 
hands of power were feeble. The Mhair coun¬ 
try is situated but a very few miles west of 
Aj mere, and is composed of successive rangas 
of huge rocky hills, the only level country being 
the valleys running between them. Erom the 
sturdy valour of this race, the rulers of India 
never made any impression on notwith¬ 
standing their vicinity to the occasional resi¬ 
dence, for a long period, ■ of ;the emperors of 
Hindustan. In later times the Mhair were 
the terror of their lowland neighbours; and even 
the Rajpoots, perhaps, with the sole exception 
of the the bravest men in Lidia, 
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fed thdlr «ipproa6b. Th« MhAir of the Mhairwara 
hiliB, oocupy the Atavali rattge nraniog towards 
Ajttiir. Their chiefs claim to be of Rajput i 
cleseeBt, but the Koli assert their relationship 
to them, and they admit having intermarried 
wHh the Bbil and Meena, and Colonel Dixon 
eays that for hundreds of years, they have been 
recruited by refugees and all sorts of rascals j 
from Hindustan, and they are probably a very 
mixed race. They are described as rather good 
looking. Colonel Briggs states that the Mah- 
rattas and Mhairwara have their origin from 
Mhair.— Campbelly p, 45. Tod*s Bajasthariy V. 

681. Cole, Myth, Mind, p. 299. 

The Baugriy is one of the predatory tribes of 
Central India. Several of these tribes the Moghi, 
Baugri, Bheel, Sondi, and Blieelalah, in the 
18tli century, were for many years the worst 
enemies to the prosperity of this country. 
The two principal were the Baufiri and Moghi, 
who came to Central India originally from the 
western parts of India, chiefly from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chittore. The Moghi hardly 
passed the Chumbul, but the Baugri settled in 
the eastern parts of Malwa in considerable 
numbers : and about the beginning of the 19th 
century the Solunkee Rajpoots introduced no 
less than four hundred of them to garrison the 
smaU foft of Sattanbaree in Bersiah in which 
district and others in its vicinity there had 
been for a long period many settlers of this 
tribe. The Baugri are a very brave race of 
men, and though they till the soil and pursue 
occupations of industry from necessity, their 
favourite pursuits were thieving and plundering. 
In these arts they were at once exper t and 
bold. They were also mercenary soldiers, 
ready to serve any one, and to engage in any 
cause for prey. The Baugri were foot soldiers, 
their jamadars or leaders, whom they obeved 
implicitly were usually mounted, Whenever they 
settle, they remain in colonies and even when 
three or four families fix ou a small village, 
they live distinct from the other inhabitants. 
This tribe, though scattered, preserved a corres¬ 
pondence, which made them formidable enemies 
to the internal peace of any country in which 
they were numerous. There were not more than 
twelve hundred in the Countries of Bagur and 
KarttuI, and their immediate Vicinity. The 
lieenah and Goojur of Hindustan who have 
settled in Central India (though the greater 
proportion of them are cultivators) have not 
■forgbtten the habits of their ancestors ; and 
mhny of these classes have distinguished them¬ 
selves as expert and successful thieves and 
robbbrs. The same may be said of the Gond 
who inhabit its southern iron tier.—i/aZco/m’a 
Ctntrdl Jniiay Vol, II. p. IB5. 

The aborigines of Central India, reverence in 
a mild inofifensive my, the sun, moon, tiger 


and *bhut or household* spirits.'^Thcy '^use 
tiger’s claws as charms, heap up cairnfi, and tie 
bits of rags to trees, but in these last^they re¬ 
semble the hindu. 


The Nmkray a tribe in’^the hills of Udipur 
are said to be like the Bbil, but less humanized 
—Ckimphelly pp, 80 45-6. 


The Qoojaty are a numerous race in the N. 
Western Provinces of India, formerly notori¬ 
ously predatory, but gradually becoming more 
settled to habits of peaceful industry. Their 
importance may be rated by their having given 
name to the provinces of Goojerat on the 
Western Coast of India, and to Goojerat in the 
Punjab; also, a great part of the district of Seha- 
runpoor was called Goojerat during the eight¬ 
eenth century. By the Goojar, themselves, it 
was said to consist of three parts, and the 
division is known amongst them to this day, 
and is usually adopted in ordinary converse. 
They are sometimes considered to be among 
the prior occupants of India and have been so 
reckoned by Tod, who, likewise, declares them 
to be a tribe of rajpoots. Sir R. Jenkins says 
that in the Nagpur territory, they consider 
themselves to be Rajpoots, descendants from 
Lava, Kama’s second son, and according to this 
descent, if authentic they have an undoubted 
right to be so considered. The Goojur are 
spread all over the Delhi territory, the Upper 
Doab and Upper Rohilcund, and they enume¬ 
rate 84 different tribes. In Delhi, the chief 
tribes are the 


Chumayen, 

Khare, 

K’hutana, 

Bursoee, 

III the Doab,— 

Sookul, 

Jindhur, 

Bysle, 

Peelwan, 

Mavee, 

Butar Adhuna, 

RaVbee, 

Cheebe Kulseean, 

Bfauttee, 

Kusouuee, 

Ramayn, 

Khare, 

Nagree, 

Bulesur, 

Dede, 1 

Chotkime, 

In Rohilcund,— 

Butar 

Motle, 

K’hoobur. 

Sooradne, 

R’hare, 

Jattee, 

Poorbur, 


Rowal. 


I Budkana, 
Kusane, 
Rouse, 
Khoobnr, 
Moondim, 
Kudnhun, 
Touhur, 
Gorsee 
Runana. 


} Jindhur, 

I Muhynsee, 
Kusane. 


All these tribes intermarry, on terms of 
equality, the prohibited Gt)t or clan being only 
those of the father, mother, and paternal and 
maternal grandmother. The Goojar race has 
largely pressed into the central provinces of 
Central India and have settled down to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, and those in Hoshangabad 
and Nimar are good farmers. In 1811, Colonel 
Tod’s duties called him to a survey amidst the 
ravines of the Chumbul of the tract called 
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Goojurgar, a district inhabited by the Godjur 
tribe. Turbulent and independent, like the 
SODS of Esau, their hand against every man and 
every man’s hand against them^ about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, their nominal 
prince, Sooraj Mul, the Jit chief of Bhurtpore, 
had pursued exactly the same plan towards the 
population of these villages, whom he captured 
in a night attack, that Janmeja did to the 
Takshac, as described in the Mahabarat, he 
threw them into pits with combustibles, and 
actually thus consumed theuK During the 
mutiny and rebellion of 1857-58 in Northern 
India, many of the Gujars of Hindostan again 
gave play to their predatory propensities — 
(Tod*8 Rajasthan^ VoL L— Elliot's Supp- 
Gloss.) 

Oudli ^—lies between Nepaul and the N. 
W, Provinces. It contains no mountains. In 
the Gondah district, the boundary is on the 
ridge of the first range of low but abrupt hills 
of the Himalaya ; elsewhere it is in the plains 
and is a part of the alluvial valley of the Gan¬ 
ges and of some of its tributaries. It consists 
of 12 revenue districts, in 4 divisions, with an 
area of 24,060 sq. miles and a population of 
11,232,368. 


Maho'medans. Panjabi 93 

Syed 51,679 Sikh 4,752 

Shaikh, Milki, Malik Safaok 4 

Koraishi ... 166,561 Vaishya 241,466 

Pat ha n, Khan dan Ho- Ahir 1,167,499 

hilla 191,880 Banja 14.3,362 

Moghul ... 26,672 Bhat 62,200 

Mahomedan Comierts Barheire 134,844 

from higher Castes. Chamar 1,030,467 

Bhale Sultan 1,699 Dhobi 161,004 

Khanazada ... 2,093 Parsee 649,741 

Rajpoot ... 6,775 Teli 213,999 

Mewate ... 2,140 Kahar 288,263 

Converts from low Korea 360,173 

Hindoo Castes, Kurmee 764,422 

Brahman 1,397,808 Lohar 122,573 

Bengali J28 Lodha 350,907 

Jat 10,845 Mali 107,732 

Jain 56 Murao 406,868 

Kshatrya 662,946 Nao 220,759 

Kayath 148,923 Aborigines, 

Khatri 13,374 Dorn 14,925 

Kashmiri 219 Nat 13,093 


Marwari 74 j Pahari and others. 30 

There are thirty orders of religious mendi¬ 
cants, amongst whom are, 

Goshami ... 40,999 I Byragi 6.230 

Jogi ... 8,642 1 Sad’hu ... 9,823 

At the census there were 3 Arabs, 90 Abys¬ 
sinian Negroes, 150 Iraki (Turkish Arabia), 
185 Jews, 29 Persians, and 10 Turks. 


The North West Provinces territory is a 
political and revenue division of British India, 
with an area of 83,690 square miles, a popula¬ 
tion of 30,0S6,098,andarevenue of3,942,l77, 
divided into 36 districts. It lies between L. 
23® 61^ and 30® 7'N. and 77° 4'and 84° 40' 
E. The prevailing languages are the Oordoo, 
Pahari, Hindi and Nagari. 

Hindods 25,675,017,1*2 : Mahomedans 4,105^206 
Brahmin ... 3,451,692 Not classified 2>207,576 

Kshatrya... 2,827,768- Sheikh ... 1,140,208 

Vaisya ... 1,091,250 Pathau ... 515.426 

Sudra . ... 18,304,309 Syed ... 170,248 

Buddhia and Jain 75,629 Moghul ... 41,748 

Parsee ... 120 Christians Viz. 30,601 

Sikh ... 1,426 European... 21,831 

Other religious Mixed ... 3,968 

sects ... 195,977 Native ... 4,702 

Two-thirds of the population are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

Soldiers ... 20,4.54 llopo dancers. 165 

Priests ... 176,701 Bards and aCrobatS 3,733 

Pundits ... 40,344 Servants ... 1,413,987 

Doctors ... 11,828 Water carriers 154,622 

School masters 5,312 Barbers ... 343,893 

Druggists ... 18,497 Washermen,... 207,568 

Surgeons ... 17,458 Sweepers ... 206,413 

Actors ... .509 Jnn-keepers ... 16,405 

Conjurors ... 1,970 Buyers, sellem...964,732 

Picture-painters 140 Carriers ... 437,333 

Musicians ... 1.320 Land proprietors, 

Dancing girls. 8,065 and tillers 17,617,422 
Do. boys. 334 l*abourers ... 3,824,966 

Weavers chiefly of fabrics and dress 1,500,000 ? 

Pood and drink makers. . 1,000,000 ? 

Arts and Mechanics. ... 333,333 ? 

Dealers in metals... ... . 783,088 

,, ,, Vegetable substances ... 374,8*26 

„ „ Animal „ ... 49,876 

Book-sellers... . ... 787 

Gold and Silver smiths. 135,616 

Non-productive and Indefinite, 

Beggars . 479,016 Ear-piercers ... 18 

Prostitutes ... 26,806 Makers of Caste 

Eunuchs ... 251 marks. 61 

Pimps . 321 Wrestlers.. 2 

Mourners. 29 Charmers. 4 

Alms-takers ... Ill Sturdy beggars.. 85 

Pedigree ma- Professional thieves 23 

kers . 28 Informer. 1 

Flatterers for Hangmen. 133 

gain . 226 Fortune-tellers.. 3 

Vagabond. 1 Jesters. 861 

House-painter. 16 Astrologers,. 1,123 

Disorderly (bad- Mimics . 269 

maash). 974 Divers ... ... 143 

Grave-diggers... 97 Miscellaneous ... 22,584 

The Punjab has 32 revenue districts in an 
area of 101,829 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of 17,611,498 more than hall ot whom, 
or 9,403,810 are agricultural, and 8,190,127 
are not directly connected with the land. The 
population is 173 to the square mile, ranging 
from 596 in Jullundhur to 77 and 73, in the 
Dcrajat and in desert Mooltan. 
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ChrintianSf 23j554| viz. 
European ... 17,574 

Eurasian ... 3.379 

Asiatic. 2^601 

Mahomedans, D,337«6S5, 
viz. 

Miscellane- 

OU8. 6,070,231 

Syud. 2,12,540 

Moghul ... 99,026 

Pa than. ? 

Belooch. ? 

Jtajpoota Bhatti, Chib, 
Juogna Tewaoa; Sir- 
gal ; Gheba, Ranghar, 
Miscellaneous. 

Jat. 1,309,899 

Ghakkar ... 27,683 

Dhund 26,414 

Sati. 11,498 

Kharal ... 28,815 

Rural ... 17,329 

Kat'hia ... 2,715 

Wuttu ... 18,217 

Meo. 130,385 

Miua. 45 

Gugar ... 424,095 

Paracha ... 12,784 

Khoga ... 54,969 

Kashmiri ... 230,850 


Hindoos and Sikhs, viz. 


Various ... 

2,138,122 

Brahmins . 

800,547 

Khattri ... 

384,829 

Rajpoots, Hill 213,163 

Rajpoots, 

Plains... 

121,129 

267,953 

Banya ... 

Arora ... 

477,269 

Bhatya .. 

26,543 

Kayath ... 

14,273 

Sudh ... 

17,799 

Labanah... 

47,690 

Jat. 

1,876,091 

Tag ah 

9,212 

Gujar 

112,319 

Ahir. 

112,488 

Kamboh.... 

57,181 

Kalal. 

26,405 

Raneyt ... 

86,269 

Qhirath ... 

115,257 

Chang 

67,795 

Other Creeds, viz. 

Buddhist and Jain. 

Bhoti 

278 

Bhabah ... 

14,091 

Various ... 

21,821 

Parsee 

414 

Sansee 

40,869 

Baoriah ... 

19,141 

Harnee ... 

3,179 


The Chamar are included amongst the 
Hindoos and Sikh and are 654,406 in num¬ 
ber. 


Bhil or Bheel -—The Bhil are one of the many 
tribes who entered India prior to the Aryan race 
and the raj put, and been forced by the later 
emigrants into the secluded forest tracts. There 
are many such tribes in Central India, the 
Bhil, Kol, Gond, Meena, Mera, Chooar, Serya, 
Sarja, Ahir, and Goojur, many of them dwelling 
in the forest tracts of the Son, Nerbndda, and 
Mahanurldy, the mountains of Sargooja, and 
Chota Nagpore, a number of them being still but 
little removed from savage life, and whose dia¬ 
lects are as various as their manners. These 
are content to be called the ‘ sons of the earth,* 
or ‘ children of the forest,* while their con¬ 
querors, tl>e rajpoots arrogate celestial descent. 

Colonel Tod writing in the early part of 
the I9th century, tell us (Travels, p, 84) 
that taking a section of about sixty miles in the 
alpine Aravalli, from the ascent at the capital 
of Oodypoor (Udipur), passing through Oguna, 
Panurpa and Mirpoor, to the western descent 
i^ear Sirohi, the land is inhabited by communi¬ 
ties of the aboriginal races, living in a state of 
primeval and almost savage independence, own¬ 
ing no paramount power, paying no tribute, 
but with all the simplicity of repyblics, their 
leaders, with the title of rawut, being here¬ 
ditary. The rawut of the Oguna commune, in 
ColohelTod's time, could assemble five thousand 
bows, sbid several others could, oh occasions, 
muster considerable numbers. Their habita¬ 


tions are dispersed through the valleys in small 
rude hamlets near their pastures or places of 
defence. 

The Bhil inhabit the northern part of the 
chain of ghauts running inland parallel with 
the coast of Malabar. On one side they arc 
bordered by the Koli, and on another by the 
Gond of Gondwana. They came prominently 
and unfavourably before their British rulers, in 
the early part of the 19ih century. During the 
contests supremacy in Khandesh between 
the Mahrattas and the mahomedan Moghul,from 
which in A. D. 1803 a fearful famine resulted in 
the country north of Ahmednuggur, the whole 
of the Bhil race formed into gangs of plunder¬ 
ing assassins, and settling them occupied the 
British Government from 1825 to 1833. But 
their readiness to become predatory has marked 
them as bold, daring, and predatory marau¬ 
ders, and occasionally mercenaries, but invari¬ 
ably plunderers. The northern part of the chain 
of ghauts, and the country at its base, is in¬ 
habited by the Bhil ; that part to the south of 
Bauglan and the country at its base, as far south 
as Bassein, is inhabited by the Koli, a tribe 
somewhat resembling the Bhil, but more civi¬ 
lized and less predatory. The Bheel possess. 
the eastern part of the range, and all the 
branches that run out from it towards the east, 
as far as south of Poona ; they even spread 
over the plains to the east, especially north of 
the Godavery, and the neighbourhood of the 
Wurda. On the north, they extend beyond 
the Taptee and Nerbmlda. Both the Bheel 
and the Koli are numerous in Guzerat. south 
of Poona the Bheel are succeeded by the Ramu- 
si, a more civilized and subdued tribe, but 
with the same thievish habits as the Bhil. 
They have no language of their own, are more 
mixed with the people, and resemble the Mah- 
ratta in dress and manners ; whereas the Bhil 
differ from the rest of the people in language, 
manners and appearance- Of the latter Mr. 
Elphinstone remarks, that, altlmugh they live 
quietly in the open country, they resume their 
wild and predatory character whenever they 
are settled in a part that ia strong, either from 
hills or jungle. The Raraoosi do not extend 
farther south than Kolapore, or further east 
than the line of Bejapoor- The Bhil, the 
Kuli of Guzerat and the Gond are consider¬ 
ed to be remains of aborigines of India. The 
two latter classes here alluded to, have main¬ 
tained more of their original character than 
the Bheels : they have probably been less .dis¬ 
turbed. 

The Bhil clans are now in a state of great 
moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, nearly 
to the early part of the 19th century continned 
to sally from their fastness and committed great 
ravages upon the villages of the plains. When 
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ilieaBure$ iireve taken by the Bombay Govern-> 
meat in 1818 to reclaim the BhiU of Kan^ 
desh Sir John Malcolm considered that success 
would only be partial unless oqrrespouding 
measures were adopted for reclaiming the Bhils 
of Burwani and this view was given eflfect to. 

Fire-arms, says Tod, are only used by the 
chiefs and headmen ; the national weapon being 
the humpta, or bamboo bow, having the bow¬ 
string (chulla) from a thin slip of its elastic 
bark. J5ach quiver contains sixty barbed ar¬ 
rows, a yard long. The Bhil, from ancient 
tin^s, use the fore and middle fingers of their 
righ^ hand to the string of their bow holding 
the arrow between the two fingers. Although 
they claim descent from every race of rajpoot, 
and prefix the tribe, as Chohan Bhil, Gehlote 
Bhii, Pramar Bhil, &c., their origin is evinced 
in the gods they worship and their prejudices as 
to food. One tribe the Oojla Bhil or pure 
Bhil will eat of nothing white in colour, as a 
white sheep or goat ; and their grand abjura- 
ration is, by the white ram* 

Their’’ancient position is well illustrated by 
the circumstance of their claiming the right to 
instal raj put princes when Bappa fled, the com¬ 
panions of his flight were two, one of Oondree, 
in the valley of the present capital ; the other, 
of Solanki descent, from Ognna Panora, in the 
western wilds. Their names, Baleo and Dewa, 
have been handed down with that of Bappa, and 
the former had the honour of marking the teeka 
of sovereignty with is own blood on the fore^ 
head of the.prinoe, on the occasion of his taking 
the crown from the Mori. The descendants of 
Baleo of Ogmia and of Pewa the Oondree Bhil, 
still claim the privilep of applying the teeka j 
on the inauguration of the descendants of Bap¬ 
pa. 

Oguna Pancra, says Colonel Tod, is the sole 
spot in India which enjoys a state of natural 
freedom. Attached to no state, having no 
foreign communications, living under its own 
patriarchal bead, its chief, with the title of rana, 
whom one thousand hamlets scattered over the 
forest-crowned valley’s obey, can, if requisite, 
appear at the head of five thousand bows.” He 
is a bboomia Bhil of mixed blood, from the 
Solanki rajpoot, on the old stock of pure (oojla) 
Bhil, of Mewar. Besides making the teeka of 
blood from an incision in the thumb, the Ognna 
chief takes the prince by the arm and seats 
him on the throne while the Oondree Bhil holds 
the salver of spices and sacred grains of rice 
nied in making the teeka. 

The Bhil have now no separate language, 
and have been largely converted to mahome- 
dtnism.-^f" Tod^$ Travels^ p, 34. Tad's 

Vol, L p. 724.) 

JJhimar of Central India, are fiskcroieD, boat 
men and palki*bearers. 


Moghya^ a low tribe in Sagur. 

Qblur, a tribe in Bhandara* 

Chamar^ is a tanner, a currier, a leather 
worker, shoe-maker, and has his name from 
chamra, leather. The Chamar race have many 
divisions, and form a large part of the non¬ 
hind ii and non-aryan races qf Hindustan. In 
the Peninsula, they are few and «reside outsub 
villages. They are generally said to be divided 
into seven classes: viz. the “ Jatooa,” id the 
North-West, Pehli, Rohilcund and the Poabs ; 
the Kateean,” in Bundelcuhd and Sagur; 
** Kooril,” ill the Central and Lower Poab ; 
the “ Jyswara,” near Allahabad, Jo unpur' 
Mirzspur and Benares; the Jhooseea” in 
Ghazipur and Behar; the Azimghurea,” i«^ 
Azimghur, and Gorukpnr, and the “ Birberea,’^ 
and “Kori” or Korichamra” in Oudh.— 
{Elliot. 8upp. Gloss.) These seven do not eat to¬ 
gether nor intermarry. The Jatooa are chief 
in the North West*: the Dehli territory, Hobil- 
cund, and the Upper, and part of Central Poab 
are their seats. The Kaean are in Bundlecund 
and Saugor, The Kooril qccupy the greater 
part of the Central and Lower Poab. The 
Jyswara meet them in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad, and extend through Jounpoor, Mir- 
zapoor, and Benares, to the neighbourhood of 
Sydpoor Bhitree, where they are met by the 
jiioosea. who occupy Ghazeepoor and Behar. 
The Azimgurhea have their seats in A^imgurh 
and Goruckpoor ; and the Koree or Korqbam- 
ra in Oudh. The last are generally engaged in 
the occupation of weaving. 

Other names are mentioned besides these 
seven, as the Jatlote of Rohilcund ; the Ahar- 
war, Sukurwar and Pobur, of Central Poab ; 
but as these latter avow some connection with 
the Kooril, they may perhaps be included in 
that tribe. In Bqhar we meet also with sub¬ 
divisions of Gureya, Jlegahi, Dukshinia, Can- 
oujea as well as the JK l ’*and Jyswara above- 
mentioned ; all tendiil Wre.ow that tha divi¬ 
sion into seven clans pS|fnary. 

The Pohur are mer^Jaed in‘^ Steele’s Sum- 
mary,” p. 128,” as eiisting in the Deccan along 
with Kutnee (coblers) and Puphgur (Dubgar 
maker of oil bottles) ; but he does not include 
them amongst Chumars, of whom he ename*- 
rates the following classes ; Sultangar, Ma- 
rat’he, Paradosh, Furdesee, Huralbfautel, Da- 
balee, Woje, Chour. The race are deemed unclean, 

Kurea Brahmin gor Chumar, 

In ke sath na ootriye par— 

that is, go not in the same boat with black 
brahmin or a white chumar,, both ol^act# 
being considered of evil omen. Many of the 
Chumar of Central India have jpin^ the re¬ 
formed Sat-nami sect. The Chumar qf Huadur 
stan, in respqqt to numberaand avocationii m 
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in the same position as the pariahs of the community.—(EZZio/. Campbellt pp* 11, 
south of the peninsula. The general belief as 107, 123, 124.) 

to the non-Aryan races is that they are /w Ucw^ar, the leaf-ordeal is followed by sew- 
a section of the great Turanian stock, who ing up the accused in a sack and letting him 
have been subdued and depressed by the down into water waist deep ; if he manage, in 
Aryan and by origin and nature are averse his struggles for life, to raise his head above 
to caste distinctions and brahraiiiism. In Central water lie is finally adjudged to be guilty. Then 
India, there has been a great spiritual move- comes the punishment. The extraction of the 
meat of the non-Aryan races, tiie Chamar, the teeth is said in Bastar to be efi’ected with the 
Dhobi and others, who have been joining the idea of preventing the witch from muttering 
reformer! sects of the Kabir Panthi, Satnami and charms, but in Kumaon the object of the ope* 
others- The Chamar of Cliatis-ghur have become ration is rather to prevent her from doing mis- 
Satlinami sectarians and have raised them chief under the form of a tiger, which is the 
selves in the social scale. The Chamar of Indian equivalent of the loupgarow. 
northern India perform all the labours to which Ifadiy is a helot race spread over all 
the Dher or pariah of Southern India attend, Bengal, and take their name from the abori- 
as also the work of the Chamar, and the Dhor ginal Santali word for man, “ had,'* and 
of the South of India. The Chamar are (he from their name has been supplied such 

labourers of hindustan, in addition to their own terms ns hadd/* base low-born; liad^^ 

profession of curing skins. They are the sudras duk'^ a sweeper : “ hxmda^^ hog, blockhead, 
of modern hindu society. The Chamar form a imp; huddukn, a drunken sot, &c., also, 
large proportion of the population of Hindu- “ Iladi'* in low Bengali, “ Iladicath^' is the 
Stan, and are labourers, cultivators, leather- name of a rude fetter or stock, by which the 
workei’s and shoe-makers : most of the syce, or landholder used to confine his serfs until they 
horsekeepers of Hindustan are Chamar. The agreed to his terras. It means literally the 
Chamar of Bengal is dark, rather small, but heloPs log and it was also used for fastening the 
active and well knit. They have never been head of the victim in the bloody oblations 
soldiers. They often are village watchmen, and which the Aryan religioji adopted from thu 
they act as coachmen, coolies and hired labour- aboriginal races, especially in the human sacri- 
ers. lu Chatesgliar in the Central Provinces fices to Kali, to which the low castes even now 

a colony of Chamar of the reformed faith have resort in times of special need. In an account 

acquired landed rights and occupy quite an of the last human offerings to Kali, during the 
aristocratic position, In Bengal the lower people famine of 1866, it was mentioned that the 
of the Chamar race eat the dead cattle which bleeding head was found fixed on the ** har-cat/^ 
they skin and they are much addicted to drink, i. e. helot's log.— {J'T, Hunter^ p. 30.) 

In the great isolated plain of Chattisgarh, where The Kurmi, are the semi-aboriginal cultivators 
the jungle has not even yet been thoroughly north of the Kumbi, but to the south of the 
mastered by man, the Chamar, who make up Rajput and Jat. 1 hey form the bulk of the 
some twelve per cent, of the population, population in the pare of Manbhum, near the 
are nearly all cultivators. The creed adopted Damiulah river. p. 157,) and are a very 

by them is the “Satnami” or “ Rai Dasi” industrious class of quiet cultivators in con- 
a branch of one of the most celebrated 8i<(erable numbers in all the central and eastern 
dissenting movements in Indian religious parts of the N. W. Provinces or in Hindustan 
history. {RoU^ Edition of JVihorC9 Essays generally, who there attend to the finer garden 
on the religion of the IlinduSy Vol, /. p, 113 style of cultivation much more than the Jat 
(1862). No images are allowed, it is not and Rajput, but, like the Jat race are assisted 
even lawful to approach the Supreme being by their industrious women wno have passed 
by external forms of worship, except the morn- nto a proverb for industry-Bliale jat, ICoonbin 
ing and evening invocation of his pure name ki, K’hoorpi hat'h, K*het nirawen apne pi ke 
(Sat-nara), but believers are enjoined to keep satTi, 

him constantly in -their minds, and to show They dwell to the south of the Rajput and 
their religion by charity. Even if the creed be Jat, have villages of their own, and are 

weak as a moral support, it is strong as a also spread in detached families or groups, 

social bond, and no longer weighed down by Mr. Campbell considers them to be iden- 

a sense of inferiority, the Satnami hold to- tical with the Kuiibi and to occupy from^ 

gether and resist all attempts fr 9 m other castes 23® or 24® N. to 16‘’ N. and from the western 
to re-assert their traditional domination over frontiers of Guzerat to the countries watered 
them. They are good and loyal subjects, and by Uie Wynganga, the middle Ganga, and up- 
when they have grown out of a certain in- per streams of the Nerbuddah. Very few of these 
stability and improvidence, which may be the become soldiers, and in the valley of the 
natural result of their long depressed condition, Ganges, they are looked down upon as mere 
they will become valuable members of the j humble tillers of the soil* They are more nu«^ 
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merous towards the Jabbutpora and Saojior ter¬ 
ritories where they mingle wilh the Lodha. 
Thence, westwards, as on both sides of the Ner 
buddah, in Malwa where they meet the Jat, and 
throughout the southern borders of Hindustan, 
there are numerous Kurrai who speak Hindi. 
Those in Hindustan, are darker and less good 
looking than brahmins and rajputs, but Mr. 
Campbell states (p. 93, 94) that they are quite 
Arian in their features, instituiions and man¬ 
ners. Other authorities, however, mention that 
there is no similarity in the pliysiognomy of the 
Kormi and Kunbi. The Kurrai sub-divisions 
are 

.Teshwdr. 1 Patau. I Palrihu. 

DbJlviai. ) Adhonda. | Ghora Charhao, 

but Sir H. Elliot says the seven sub divi¬ 
sions are usually enumerated as K’hureebmd, 
Puturyo, G’horchurbn, J^swar, Canouje», 
Kewut aqd Jhooneya. 

Wilson, also, says they liave seven sections 
and that in Central and Eastern Hindustan, West 
and N. West provinces they are the great 
agriculturists. He says that they are occa¬ 
sionally seen as predial slaves to which they 
liave sold themselves or been sold. 

The Ghameta of Behar are a sub-division of 
the Kurmi. They form, says Elliot, a large 
class of the cultivators in the Eastern and Cen¬ 
tral portion of Bengal, few in Delhi and the 
Upper Doab, A race, or races, under the 
different names of Coormee, or Koormee, Kun- 
bhi, Kunabi, or Koombliee, extend throughout 
the greater part of Hindustan, Berar and the 
western Deccain They are famous as agii- 
culturists, but ficqueiitly engage in other occu¬ 
pations. The Kurmi, Kuubi, Jat and Rajput, 
are chief territorial tribes of Northern India. 

The Koormi are supposed by Tod to be the 
Koolrabi of the Dekhan and to be perhaps the 
most numerous, next to the Jat, of all the agri¬ 
cultural classes.— Tod'sRajasthan^ VoL II.p, 
371 .—ElUoIs Suj)j), Glossary, 

JIun or Iloon .—Amongst the Scythic tribes 
who have secured for themselves a niche with 
the thirty-six races of India, is tlie Hun. At 
what period this race, so well known by its 
r^Tages and settlement in Europe, invaded 
India, we know not. L’Auville, quoting Cos- 
itas, tlie traveller, informs us, that the white 
Hun occupied the north of India; and 
it is most probable a colony of these found 
tlieir way into Saurashtra and Me war. It is 
on the eastern bank of the Chumbul, at the 
{uaoient Barolli, tlrat tradition assigns a resi¬ 
dence to the Hoon ; and one of the cele¬ 
brated temples at that place, called the Sengar 
Qheori, is the marriage hall of the Iloon | 
prince, who is also declared to have been pos- I 
sessed of a lordship on the opposite bank, 
Qoeapying the site of the present toim of j 


' Bhynsror. Its the twelfth century the Htm 
must have possessed consequence, to occupy the 
place he holds in the chronicle of the princeu 
of Guzerat. The race is not extinct. One of 
the most intelligent of the living; bards of In* 
dia pointed out to Colonel Tod the residence of 
some in a village on the estuary of the Myhic, 
though degraded and mixed with other classes. 
— {To(T» Rajasthan, Vol.I.p, 109, 110. 

Bhomia, from bhom land, a landed pro¬ 
prietor, in Uajputanah, the allodial proprie¬ 
tor of Mewar, offshoots of the earliest princes. 
The terra bapota implies the inheritance or pa¬ 
trimony, and its holder, if a military • vassal, is 
called ‘ Bhomia,’ meaning one actually identified 
with the soil (hhora). It is the roaliomedan 
terra wnttun-dar, or meeras-dar and the Cani- 
atchi of Malabar is the Bhomia of Rajasthan. 
The Bhomia is vested with the rights of the 
crown, in its share of the bhog or rent. But 
when their own land is in the predicament call¬ 
ed ‘ gult'has,’ or reversions from lapses to the 
commune, he is * seized* in all the rights of 
the former proprietor, or by internal arrange¬ 
ments, they can convey such riglit by cession 
of the commune. The bhom is exempt from 
the jureeb (measuring rod) ;tt is never assessed, 
and his only sign of allegiance is a quit-rent, in 
most cases triennial and the tax of khur-lakur, 
a war imposition, now commuted for money. 
These allodial tenants, are the yeomen of Ra¬ 
jasthan, and as in the districts of Kotnnimer 
and Mandelgnrh, constitute the landwehr, or 
local militia. The Rajpoot vaunts his aristocra¬ 
tic distinction derived from the land ; and op¬ 
poses the title of ‘ Bhomia Rnj,* or government 
of the soil, to the ‘ Bania Raj,* or commercial 
government, wliich be affixes as an epithet of 
contempt to Jeipoor ; where “ wealth accumu¬ 
lates and men decay.** ‘ Bhom rakhwali or land 
[in return for] preservation, is one kind of 
Bhom, the crown itself holds * bhom rakhwali’ 
on its own fiscal demesnes consisting of small 
portions in each village. In S. 1782, the tur¬ 
bulent Bhomia on the western frontiers were 
checked by the Rajput chief on their borders 
and the Sindii, the Deora, the Bala, the Bora, 
the Balecha and the Soda were then compeUed 
to servitude. The ancient clans, prior to Sanga 
Rana, had ceased, on the rising grefttness of 
the subsequent new division* of ol^ns, to hold 
the higher grades of rank ; and 'hfKl, in fact, 
merged into the general military landed {MTO- 
prietors of the country under theterm ‘bboOttiia,’ 
The Bhoomia, the scions of the earliest priaoes, 
are to be met with in various parts of ; 

though only in those of high antiquity, where 
they were defended from oppression by the rocks 
and wilds in which they obtained a footings as 
in Komulfisir, ike wilds of Gbupptinl, or piains 
of Mandelgurb; long under the kisgs^ and 
where their agricidtoral pursttito Iniintained 
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ihe«. Tbeir iclAttmeh ApfMlktions^ KombM^^ut,; 
Loouaivuty aad Ranawut, diatioeUy ehoir from 
wbat stem aad whea they branched off; and as 
ihey ceased to be of eufiieieot importance to visit 
4he court on the new and continually extending 
ramihoations, they took to the plough. But 
while they disdained not to derive a subsistence 
from labouring as husbandmen, they never 
abaiidoneil their arms ; and the Bhoomia, 
amid the cra;/^ of tlie alpine Aravalli where he 
pastures his cattle or cultivates his fields, pre¬ 
serves the erect mien and proud spirit of his 
ancestors, with more tractability, and less arro¬ 
gance and folly, than his more courtly, but now 
widely separated, brethren. They form a con¬ 
siderable body in many districts, armed with 
matchlock, swoixi and shield. Jn Mandelgurh, 
when their own interests and the prince’s unite, 
four thousarid Bhoomia could be collected. 
They held and maintained without support the 
important fortress of that district, for their 
princt^,during half a century of turmoil.—-(Toci’a 
Rojaathan^ Voi. I.pp. 169, 498.— 

CherUf a tribe irear Palanow, mentioned by 
Buchanan of whom nothing is known {Gamp- 
heli,p. 39.) 

Cheroo, aborigines in Ghazeepur, in part of 
Gorukpur, the southern part of Oudh, Benares 
Mirzapur and Behar. They are sometimes 
said to be a branch of the Hhur. They seem to be 
the same as the Sivira or Seorce, but Buchanan 
considered them distinct. Ihe Cheroo declare 
themselves to be descended from the great ser¬ 
pent, from which they may be supposed to be 
the ^Nagbunsi of Magadha. Keniaius of build¬ 
ings attributed to them are found near Buddha 
Gya, Sasram and Raraghur, and the images of 
Siva and Ilaiiumau found in tliem indicate that 
they belonged to the hindu religion. They ap¬ 
pear to have been expelled from their ancient 
abodes by the Pramara of Bhojpur, the Hyebun 
of tiurtli, and the Bhoonhar, a little before the 
first inuhomedan invasion, about which time 
there seems to have been a general convulsion 
in India, during which several tribes acquired 
their present possessions. The features of the 
Cheroo are stiid to resemble the occupants of 
the Yindhya mountains. They live by cutting 
timber, collecting drugs, and killing game, and 
though their numbers are very low they con- 
tioue to create a rajah for every five or six 
bouses, and invest him with the tilak in due 
fpriii* The emperor Sher Shah subdued 
Muhortii, a Cheeroo zemindar of Behar, which 
seems to have been a last but strong effort of 
the Gheeroo race. The chief of Bingrowli in 
Mirzapur is a Cheeroo, though he calls himself a 
.Beubaus, Sir. H. Elliot suggests that the Siyira, 
rl^ri and Cheroo, may perhaps be the Sauraseni. 
In the Harivansa is the following passage, 
J'rom this race came the Sauravira, and Baura- 
.seoft. Ibe grsnt king Saurassna has giren his 


name to the country over which jte reigned.”— 
{Elliot,, G Los.) 

Bhur^ an aboriginal race who settled in parts 
of,Oujdb, Benares and Behar —Gamphellf p* 21. 

The Lodhi came from Bundlekhund three 
centuries ago. The Kurmi from the Doab 
about A. D. 1620. 

Rajawary a widely spread aboriginal tribe 
in Palamow and Singruli and Hewah, westward 
in parts of Sirgnjah and Jashpore, and numer¬ 
ous to the N. E. in the parts of the plains 
adjoining the hilb. Tliey are the chief labour¬ 
ing class in ilie Gyn diiirict> near the hills. 
They live in villages as a kind of serfs and 
bearers of burdens, carry palanquins, and when 
out of employ arc apt to be thieves and rob^ 
bers. — Camp heU^ p. 37*8. 

Badava-kritay a man who becomes a slave 
that he may marry a female slave in the family. 
^WiU. Glos, 

Okmjar are a tribe of mountaineers inhabiting 
the mountains bordering on Bengal in the West, 
in Ramgurh and the ncighbonniig districts.— 
Wits, 

Manvariy the various tribes who are known 
as banker, soiikar and sarrult* or shroff, are 
the Marwari, the Bhatlya, the Vesya Ko- 
inati, the Modi grain seller, and the Bania. 
The Marwari arrange themselves into twelve 
tribes, amongst whom are the Mestri, Agrwaln, 
Urwnr, Oswal, Sarogi, Kandelwal, Bijabargi 
Porwal, some of whom are hindus, and some 
are Jain. The Mestri, the Ur war, Bijabargi, 
Kandalwal and Porwal are of the vaish- 
nava sect of hindus ; the Agrwala are partly 
vaishnavaaud partly Jain, but the Sarogi and 
the Oswal are wholly jain ami it is from 
amongst the Ossi tribes that the jain priests of 
Abu arc chosen. They never use animal foo^ 
their offerings are fruits and sugar, and the 
Oswal and ISarogi never eat the prasadh, or 
meat offered to the idols. 

The hanking races are less frequently of the 
sect; they are distinct races, altogether dis¬ 
similar in personal appearance, the Marwari 
from the desert being tall, bulky, yellow men 
while the Wani or banya of the peninsula are 
smaller and dark coloured. Tlie Banya or 
Kouuati are generally vaisya hindus, though 
some of them worship eaiva and some of theiyi 
vishuu. The Banya are most numerous in 
Tilingana and in Madras: in the north and west 
of Dekhan there is not perhaps one of them in 
seventy villages, their places then being* takon- 
by the Marwari and Gujerati. There ai*e, how¬ 
ever, many in Funderporc, and Sholapore* 
Those who die unmarried, are buried, all 
others are burned whether belonging to the 
saiva or vaishnava secla. Thau* language in 
their families is Telugu, and it is spoken by 
them as far as Bombay. But as the waat is 
i^proiached, mahratta begomes . ini;|.fid with it# 
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The Banya are essentially shop-keepers of dry 
grains, but do a little in mercantile business, 
and cultivate, but do not hold the plough. They 
are mostly dark men, of short stature. In their 
marriages the bridegroom is before or after 
puberty but girls are under age ; the ceremonial 
is performed at the house, by a brahmin. The 
death shradha are conducted by brahmins. 
Their Janami is put on and the mantrum taught 
when married. The Wani do not marry nor 
eat with the Komati Banya. They are in 
considerable numbers in the northern part of 
the Nizam's dominions adjoining Beiar, Gorak- 
poor, Cawnpore and Farakhabad. 

Bcu/lielcundj a territory in Central India, 
also known ns Kevva, whose princes are of 
the Baghel or Baghela race. The Baf/hel^ ac- 
cordingto Wilson are a branch of the Sisodhiya 
raj puts of Guzerat, who migrated eastwards. 
Sub’divisions of the tribe, under different de¬ 
nominations are widely spread through Bundel* 
ciind, Allahabad, Benares, Gorakpur, Cawn- 
pore and Farakhabad, They are also said to 
be of the Chouhonerace, descended from Komar- 
phal (died A. 1). 1166) sovereign of Guzerat. 
The princes of Baghelcund arc of this race. In 
Guzerat there are many petty chieftains of this 
tribe, as Lunawarra, Maiulvie ; Mahera ; 
Godra; Dubboye, &e., &c. Another account 
makes tlic Bagliela rajput race, descendants of 
Sill II le. They gave their name to Baghel- 
euud, an entire division of Hindustan. They 
also occupy Peetapoor and 'I’heraud in Guzerat. 

Bi(,cligoti .—A rajput tribe in .lonpur and 
Gorukpur formerly notorious for turbulence, 
part of them became raahoraedana prior to 
ijekundar Lodi's rule. The Bilk-hiiria, the 
llajwar, and the Rajkumar are off shoots from 
the Biichgoti. — Elliot. 

Bayrif according to Wilson, is the race oc- 
cupying Bagar the tract lying between the S. 
W. borders of Hariana and the Sutlej. The 
tribe are regarded as of the Jat race. Bagar is 
also a tract 0 !i the S. W. Malvva; and a 
robber race called Bagri have settled in the 
eastern parts of Malwa, Hissar and Bhattiana. 
Sir II. Elliot says they were originally Rajputs, 
but are now classed as .Tats. Some Bagri are 
professed robbers.— Wilso7is Glossary. Ellioi 
Supplement, 

Bagadi, a servile race in Bengal and Cut¬ 
tack, who follow unclean, out of door, avoca¬ 
tions. They are one of the most numerous of 
the non-mahomedan castes of Bengal. They 
are cultivators, ffshermen and watchmen, but 
addicted to dacoity. 

The Yadu of Jessulmer, who ruled Zabulis- 
than and founded Guzni, claim the Chaghtai 
as of their own Indu stock : a claim which, 
Colonel Tod deems worthy of credit. 

Bawariy a predatory tribe, scattered through¬ 
out India, Wilson describes them as robl^rs 


by profession and known in different places by 
different appellations, but calling themselves Ba- 
wari. He says that they are ail hind us, and 
use a peculiar dialect, which is said to be spok¬ 
en in some parts of Guzerat. They seem to 
be the Bhaora of Peninsular India, who are 
styled Harn*pardi and Harn shikari and are 
the wild hunters of the jungles and forests. 

Bauri of Bengal, swine lierds by avocation. 
— Wilson. 

Buniuriay a class of wood-rangers, in the nor¬ 
thern parts of Goruckpur, they are now culti¬ 
vators. 

Clioolay a tribe of Tuga in Baghput, so called 
from having come from Cliooloo or Cliooro in 
Bikanir.— Elliot. 

Qandkilay Hind. A low vagrant caste in 
the N. W. Province, who make mats, and ex¬ 
hibit feats of activity, they are also thieves.— 
Wilson, 

Gadaria also Gad aria, from Gadar or Gadur, 
a sheep, are shepherds of the N. W. Provinces. 
They liave several divisions who do not eat 
together nor intermarry. The younger brother 
marries the widow of tlic elder brother. The 
elder brothers do not marry the widow of a 
younger brother. — Wilson. 

The Koeri of Hindustan are gardeners and 
in Bahar grow the poppy. 

Mcdli or Garden Mafli arc supposed by Mr. 
Campbell, p. i05-6. to be a considerable and 
widespread people. 

lietweeii Umballa and Delhi are a good 
many Malli villages, and they are scattered 
about the N. VV. provinces as gardeners, 
rhey are common about .^jmir, and on the 
southern frontier of Hindustan : South of Jub- 
bulpoor, they are many and mixed with the 
Koormi, and extending with the Kurrni far to 
the east, tlie Malli into Orissa and the Kurrni 
into Manbhum and other districts of Chota 
Nagporeall through the Mahratta country, they 
I are mixed with the Kurabi, and most of tlic po- 
! tails are either Kuiibi or Malli.— G. p, 

106-108. i 

Mallial, very industritus cultivators and 
gardeners, on the north-west frontier of Britisli 
India, above the Salt Range, and extending up 
into Peshawar. They now profess mahomedan- 
ism.— Campbelly p. 108, 

Bai or are a fair good-looking olaa^ 

of men dwelling throughout the plains of the 
Punjab in villages of their own or holding 
divisions of villages on equal terras with the 
Jat and others, and under a similar constitu¬ 
tion. They are not martial, but apply the finer 
cultivation to the best lands, for which they 
pay a high revenue and are much appreciated 
by native Governments. They are the best 
cultivators in the province. 

Punjahy in the Persian language, means lite¬ 
rally the five rivers^ and is « gec^raphical term 
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Applied to the territory on the north-west of 
Indie, watered by the rivers Sind or Indus ; 
the Jhelum or Hydaspcs ; the Chenab or As- 
cesines ; the Ravee or Hydraotes, and the 
Gharra or Hyphasis. In the time of Rnnjeet 
Sinr^h, the Punjab revenues were estimated at 
£3,250,000, of which, in 184-4, the rustoms 
and excise duties amounted to £240,000. In 
the time of Baber, the rhinoceros was hunted 
on the plains of Attock and wild animals are 
still very niimerous. The whole population of 
the Punjab, both high and low, is above the 
average Arian type. The Punjabi is tall, hand¬ 
some, high featured and long bearded. The 
plains of Upper India, in which as Colonel 
Cunningham remarks {Hist, SikhSy 2 ?. 4) the 
Brahmin and Kshutree races had developed a 
peculiar civilization.have, however, been overrun 
by Persian or Scythic tribes, from the ages of 
Darius and Alexander to that of Baber and 
Nadir Shah, and the prominent changes intro¬ 
duced by them have been alterations in the nature 
worship and polytheist religions of the earlier 
occupant races, the subsequent introduction 
of the mahomedan creed, and the long antece¬ 
dent immigration of liordes of the Jut from the 
plains of Upper Asia. Tlie several civilized 
nations in the Indian plains still dilfer from 
each other in manners and language, nearly 
as much as those inhabiting the corresponding 
portion of Europe. 

The Hindi tongue has several dialects. One 
of these, the Brij-Bhasha or Brij-Bhaka is the 
form spoken near Mathura, and takes its name 
from Brij, the tract about Mathura and Brind- 
ban, where Krishna sported with the Gopin. 

The Rangari or Kangri dialect of Hindi is 
spoken in the western parts of Hindustan. It 
is bounded by the Htdus on the west, Bundel- 
kund ojj the east, the Satpura hills on the 
south and Javpur Jodhpur and Jeysulmer on 
the north .—Glossary of Indian iermsy 
Elliotts Supp, Glass, 

The Hindustani race, on the Ganges are the 
tallest, fairest and most warlike and manly of 
the natives of British India, they wear the 
turban, and a dress resembling that of the 
mahomedans, their houses are tiled, and built 
in compact villages in open tracts ; their food 
is unleavened wbeaten bread.— Klphinstone's 
History of India^ p, 323, 325. 

The Bengali, are in many respects different 
from any other people of India. Most of the 
population of Bengal have the appearance of 
being Arian, though dark, but some are very 
dark, and have thick lips with features either 
aboriginal or Indo Chinese. 6ome have curly 
hair, as if related to the black woolly headed 
aborigines, who may have stretched across from 
the Kajmahal to the Garrow hills, others of the 
Bengali people, especially the Uria, with the I 
Bhuya seem rather to have straight hair, with | 


high cheek bones, and complexions not very 
dark, suggesting an Indo-Chinese element 
stretching from Burmah across the SundCrbuns, 
(0. p. 106.) Though good looking, the Bengali 
are small, black, and eifeminate in appearance, 
remarkable for timidity and superstition, as 
wellas forsubtlety and art. Their viliagesarecom- 
posed of thatched cottages, scattered through 
woods of bamboos or of palms ; their dress is 
the old hindu one, formed by one scarf round 
the middle and another thrown over the shoul¬ 
ders. They have the practice, unknown in 
Hindustan, of rubbing their limbs with oil 
after bathing, which gives their skins a sleek and 
glossy appearance and protects them from the 
effect of their damp climate. They live almost 
entirely in rice, and, although the Bengali and 
Hindustani idioms are more nearly allied than 
English and German, the Bengali language is 
quite unintelligible to a native of Hindustan. 

The native of Bengal, alike hindu and ma¬ 
homedan, in physical organization, is feeble 
even to effeminacy. His pursuits are sedentary, 
his limbs delicate, his movements langubl. 
During many ages, ho has been trampled upon 
by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Cou¬ 
rage, independence and veracity are qualiiits 
to which his constitution and his situaiion are 
equally unfavorable. His mind is weak, even 
to helplessness, for purposes of manly resist¬ 
ance, but its suppleness and its tact move the 
children of sterner climates to admiration, not 
unmingled witli contempt. Large promises, 
smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circum¬ 
stantial falsehoods, chicanery, perjury, and 
forgery are the various weapons offensive and 
deCeiisive of the lower Ganges. All its millions 
do not furnish one sepoy to the native army. In 
Bengal and Bahar the work of labourers is 
done by Bhui, Rajwar and other aboriginal 
tribes, but Chanda), Dosad, Hari, Bhumali are 
names of other ouicaste races. —p. 
106, 124. Elphinstone's History of India, p, 
325.) 

The Bulmaly in Bengal, is the lowest or 
sweeper class. 

The Rajwar Silt out-caste labourers of Bengal 
and Bahar. 

The Kolita race in the west of Bengal and in 
Assam, are good looking and considered to be 
high caste hindus.— Campbell, p, 64. 

Nafr .—In the west of Bengal the Nafr and 
his offspring are slaves for ever and are trans¬ 
ferable and saleable. In Purneya the Nafr is 
sometimes a domestic slave, sometimes an 
agricultural slave. 

Raj-hansi is a name used by the people of 
Gooch Bahar to designate themselves. They 
have adopted many hindu customs. 

The Traja of Gooch Bahar are cultivators al¬ 
most in a state of serfdom) and in Cuttack, 
the. barber, washerman^ fisherman, weaver, 
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leather^worker, und tari«gaiherer are dnsaed 
as Praja and often «eil tbeiuselvea and families 
into alarery.— G. C, 8. 

The Bagdi of Bengal and Cuttack are a ser¬ 
vile race who follow andean out of door avo¬ 
cations. They are one of the most numerous of 
the non-mahomedan castes of Bengal. They are 
tultivators, fishermen and watchmen, but ad¬ 
dicted to dacoity. These seem identical with 
the Bagi|n of Malwa. —See p. 146. 

Agriculturists ,—Many of the cultivators in 
Bengal are maliomedans ; and in all eastern 
Bengal where mahomedans are numerous, the 
majority are cultivators. 

Qoali, —^Amongst the Hindus of Bengal, the 
Goali are the most numerous ; after them, the 
Brahmin and Kaist races, are the Bagdi, an 
aboriginal people, and a class of cultivators 
called Kyburto. 

Tn© best specimen of the Hindu character, 
retaining its peculiarities while divested of 
many of its defects is found among the Raj¬ 
puts and other military classes in Gangetic 
Hindostnn. It is there we are most likely to 
gain a clear conception of tlieir high spirit, 
their enthusiastic courage and generous self- 
devotion, so singularly combined with gentle¬ 
ness of manners and softness of heart, together 
with a boyish playfulness and almost in¬ 
fantine simplicity.— Blphinstolie's Hidory of 
India^ p, S75-376. 

Pastoral racesy of whom the Aliir, and the 
Gujar are the chief. 

The A hirjhho styled Abhir and Abhira, dis¬ 
tinguish theinselves as the Nand-bansa, Jad or 
Yadu^bansa and Gwal or Go-wala-bansa. These 
iutermarry and eat togetiier, and sometimes, 
as near Gelhi, they eat with the Jat, Gnjar, 
and Kajput. The Ahir are spread in diflerent 
proportions all over the N. W. provinces, west 
of the Jurnu», in the Upper, Centre and Lower 
Doabs, in the province of Benares, in Raj- 
putanah ami the Punjab. Some of the Jad- 
bansi have been converted to mahomednnism 
and are known as Rangar. Those of the Dehli 
district who eat with the Jat and Gujar, con¬ 
form to the usage of the marriage of the widow 
of an elder brother, with the next in seniority. 
The Ahir succeed the Gujar as cattle keepers 
to the east and south. They seem to be the 
pastoral people of the rajput and brahman coun¬ 
tries as the Gujar are of tlie Jat districts. The 
Ahir are not strict hiudus, they are a good 
looking people like those of the upper class of 
Hiridustan, and in addition to cow keeping, they 
have villages, in considerable tracts are almost 
the principal landholders, and are fair agricultu¬ 
rists. The Ahir are not found in the countries 
occupied either by the Jat or the Qujar, and do 
*iiot extend generally east into Bengal, but there 
are many of them in the tract just between the 
tpvoper J4 and the Rajput eoootry about the 


Ganges, to the east of Merui and Alighur, iu 
part of Robilcund, they seem to (extend into 
the 8. £. of Rajputanah and of the Dehli 
country, are found about the Jiimna near Mut<« 
tra and in many places further east, and there 
are many of them in the Benares and fiehar 
divisions. They are said to have been well 
known in ancient times iu Guzerai aud the 
Mshrattft country, about Asirghir, and to be 
numerous still in Katyawar. Indeed, the westf- 
ern country was Abhira or the country of the 
Ahir, and they are said once to have been 
powerful in Guzerat. Asirghir derives its name 
I from Asa Ahir, a noted leader of the tribe.— 
Abhira, the country of the Ahir was the 
ancient name of the western (Countries of 
Guzerat and Katyawar. 

In Hindustan, the term is now professional ^ 
but in the Mahabarata, the Ahira are mention¬ 
ed as a shepherd or pastoral race in Saurashtra, 
and the Abhira are mentioiU'd as a pastoral 
shepherd race, settled near the lower course of 
the Indus, in a tract known to classical writers 
as the Abiria of Ptolemy, lying north of the 
Sahyadri mountains aud of Syraatrene.'r—IPtfa, 
Gloss, Campthell^ pp, 102-4. 

Gujar, the name of a race spread through Hin¬ 
dustan wlio are supposed to have given their 
name to the Gujerat districts of the Panjab and 
to the peninsula of Gujerat. 'I’hey are well known 
cigricultiirists in llie North Western Provinces. 
Whether of the Hindu or mahomedan faith, 
they everywhere prefer pasturage to the plough. 
The Oujur, are numerous everywhere in the Sikh 
territory. 'Ihe Gujuru, in Kashmir, are shep¬ 
herd proprietors, said to have come from Guze¬ 
rat in the Punjab. They live in loghouses, in 
recesses at the foot of the Panjab, and in tlte 
woods. The Gujur are numerous in the Pun¬ 
jab and probably of primitive antiquity. They 
have not lost the pastoral habits of their race j 
but they devote much attention lo agriculture, 
and they are more industrious and less predatory 
than their brethren of Hiudostan .—{Rtcords 
of GovL of India^ No, Vll,) 

In 1867, in the Revolt in India the whole 
of the Gujar villages all around Delhi, after 
fifty years of compulsory quiet, broke out aud 
plundered all over that district within a few 
hours of the outbreak of the mutiny ; when¬ 
ever any fugitive, during the mutiny, came 
to a Gujar village they w^re invariably 
plundered. The instant tke strong aim of n 
Government was removed, these and otherj>re- 
datory races resumed their ancient babita. They 
are now cultivators and keepers of voattle and 
buffaloes living in separate villages of their own, 
numerous about Delhi, and in the Marut and 
Saharunpur districts of the Doab. 

Professor Wilson says they profess to des¬ 
cend from Rajput fathers by woman of Inferior 
castes. Mr. EUioi considors ihew as bavioig 
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pfiten npp^laUoti; to the j^rineipalUy of 
Guzexat, in the west of India, and to the distnet 
of the same name in the Punjab. Sir John 
Maicolm says the Gujar, who are also Hindus 
have raised themselves to power by means 
not dissimilar to those used by the Jat. Almost 
all the thieves in Hindustan are of this tribe. 
They are numerous in Punjab, on the Northern 
frontier of British India, in Swat and the adja¬ 
cent hills,and in the hills about Kashmir and they 
are said to have preceded the Swat tribe as the 
inhabitants and owners of part of the Hazarah 
district, east of the Indus, lit the hills about 
Kashmir, the Gujar have pastoral vap^rant habits. 
They are very numerous in the Punjab country 
and give their name to the town and district of 
Gujerat, in ihe plains of the Punjab, where, nU 
so, names from the same race are frequent. In 
all the northern,if not in all the Jat country, the 
Gujar are much nriixed with the Jat and form 
a considerable part of the population. They 
are numerous in all northern Itajputanah, and 
extend into Mnlwa and the arljoining parts of 
Central India as far east as Bundelcund, one 
of the chiefs in which is a Gnjar. The last 
Nagpore prince is stated to have been a Gujar, 
but there are at present, no Gujar in Guzerat 
and according to Mr. Campbell, the origin of 
the name of tins district is not known. Those 
located in the east in hindustan, trace their 
origin from the west. 

The Gujar are generally a fair good looking 
people especially those towards the N. W, fron¬ 
tier of India, and have no resemblance to the pre- 
Arian races. Those to the North of Delhi are 
maliomedans, but to the East and South they 
ai'e sometimes half maliomedans sometimes half 
hind us, but so very lax as to be considered a sect 
apart.— {Campbell^ 1013. Glossary: 

Malcolm*8 Sik'hSf ji, 136. JSlliot's Supp. Glos.) 

Sikh .—The Sikh are not a race, but a body 
of religionists, who t^ke their name from the 
hindi word, “ sikhna** to learn, Sikh meaning n 
disciple. For a short time, the sect rose into 
a great nation in ihe country lying between In¬ 
dia And Affghanistan. During the 16th and 
17th centuries, Nanak and Govind, of the 
Khutree race, with their succeeding gurus, ob¬ 
tained a few converts to their religious views 
among the Jat peasants of Lahore and the 
southern banks of the Sutlej. Towards the close 
of the 18th century, they grew to be a great 
nation, with an inflnenoe extended from the 
Karakorum mountains to the plains of Sind^ 
and from Delhi to Peshawur. Their dominions 
were indluded between the 2^th and 36th 
parallels of north latitude^ and the 71 at and 
77th meridians of east longitude. This tract 
consists of broad plains slightly above the sea 
level, dir mountain ranges two or three miles 
high. The Sikh population of the Punjab has 
command been estimated at 500^000 souls; 


but Captain Cunningham eonsUhred a million 
would be the more correct number. The total 
in all India is 1^ million. In ihe former Sikh 
territory, all were not of the Sikh religion. 
The people and dependent rulers of Ladakh 
profess Lamaic Buddhism, but the Tibetans of 
Iskardo, the Durdoo of Gilghit and Kuhkaand 
Bimba of the rugged mountains, are maho- 
medans of the shia sect. I he people of Kash* 
mir, Kishtwar, Bhimbur, Pukhli, and of the 
hills south and west to the Salt Range and the 
Indus, are mostly siinni raahonjetlans, as are 
likewisethe tribes of Peshawur and of the valley 
of the Indus southwards, as also the inhabit 
tarits of Mooltan, and of the plains northward 
as far as JMiid-dadun-khan, Chuneeot and 
Depalpoor. The people ol the Himalaya east¬ 
ward of Kishtwar and Hhirnbur, are hindus of 
the brahininical faith, with some buddhist colo¬ 
nies to the north and some mahomedan fami¬ 
lies to the southwest. The Jat of the Manjha 
and of the Malwa di-^tricts, in the Panjab, 
are mostly Sikh, bnt perhaps not one-third of 
the whole population between tiie Jhelum and 
Jumna, has as yet embraced the tenets of Na¬ 
nak and Govind, the other two-thirds being 
still equally divided between mahomedanistn 
and brahminism. Most of the modern Sikh in 
no way separate from their tribes and are known 
as Jat, or Khatvi, or Brahman Sikh, one 
member of a family being frequently a 
Sing’h while others are not. Their written 
character in use is called Gurumukhi, It is 
the Devanagari. in form, but with different 
powers to the letters. The Sikh are the only 
sect whose religion teaches them not to srnOke 
tobacco. They have, however, no objection to 
other narcotics, opium,and bhang,—snuff taking 
is not so common. Smoking was first prohi¬ 
bited by the tenth Guru, Govind ising’h, whose 
chief objection to it appears to haie been that 
the habit was promotive of idleness, as people 
would sit smoking and do nothing. 

Jat, a great race along the banks of the Indus 
from the Punjab to Sindh and to the hanke of 
the Jumna, in Hurriana, in the N. West pro¬ 
vinces, Bhurtpor, Dholpor, and Bikanir, some 
of whom, according to Wilson, claim to have 
come from Ghuzni and the far West, and 
others, claim to be descended from Yadu, 
an ancient prince, eldest son of Yayati. They 
are supposed to be the descendants of the Get89 
or Yue Chi of aiftiqnity. They are a bold, 
industrious people, and the rajah of Bhurtpore 
is a Jat. There are two sub-divisions of ihem^ 
the Dhe and Hele, Or Kachhade and Deswale, 
but there are niany tribes. They are partly 
of the Sikh, partly bindu and partly of the 
mahomedan religions. 

The Jat race is regarded by Mr. Campbell as 
belonging to the Arian family, but to hare , 
appeared in India later than tke brahminleaks 
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hindus. The Jat are hiiidu in much of their | as the upper Jumna, in all which territories 
speech laws and manners, but have some they are still, in every way, the dominant popu- 
grammatical forms of speech not to be traced lation. Over great tracts of Hindustan, three 
in the earlier brahminical writings. The Jat villages out of four are Jat, and in each Jat 
tribes present the most perfect example of the village, this race constitute perhaps two-thirds 
democratic and more properly Indo-Germanic of the entire community, the remainder being 
races. They constitute, over a great part of low caste predial slaves, with a few traders, and 
India an upper and dominant stratum of society, j artizans. The Jat extend continuously from the 
and have, to a great degree given their own tone I Indus over Kajputaiiah. The great sgat of 
and colour to many provinces. In great part j Knjput population and ancient power and glory 
of Jat land, the great body of the free people | was on the Ganges ; but since vanquished there 
are Jat, and retain their original institutions iu ! by mahoinedans, the chief Rajput houses have 
the greatest purity, little modified by modern retirc-d into the comparatively unfruitful count- 
brahminical laws. In the west country their rits now known as Uajpuianah where, however, 
name is pronounced Jat, but iu the Punjab and the Jat is the most numerous part of the people, 
in the east country, it has the long sound of Jat. They share the lands with ihe Meena, the re- 
Some of the Jat are of the mahoinedan religion mains of the Ikalimiu population and the donii- 
some of the hindu faith in the west aud iu mint Uajput, but they have the largest share of 
Sindh: of the Sikh sect in great part of the the cultivation. The northern part of llaj- 
Punjab, and some in the east and near Blunt- I puiauah was partitioned into small Jat repub- 
pore, assimilating in their dress to their religious lic3 before the Uajput were driven back from 
confreres. This has impressed many with the Ajoodiah and tlie Ganges. The southern and 
belief that these religionists dill’er Irom each more hilly parts of Knjputanah are not Jat, but 
other also in race, but by tracing this popula- are occupied by the Mhair, Meena and Bhil; 
tion, the differences in the type disappear and but in Malwa, again, the Jat are numerous and 
the one exireme is found to merge mio the seem to share that province with Rajputs and 
other. There may, however, be a different race Kuiibi. Those of Beluchistan are described by 
on the west, and those on the west are pastoral the people of Candahar, as fine athletic men, 
and predatory, while Captain Burton iiientious with handsome features but rather dark. Those 
without quoting his authority, that a wander- in Upper Sind, up the course of the Indus, and 
iiig predatory tribe bearing their name is louud in the south-western Punjab, are for the most 
ou the western parts of Central Asia, about part of the mahornedan religion. They have 
Candahar, Htirat and Meshad, 1 been long subject to foreign rule and seem to be 

The Jat of the lower Indus, appear to bo of somewhat inferior to their unconverted brethren, 
the same race as the Brahui and are almost in all the east of Beluchistan, the Baluch are 
l,iack. ! h'-it ^ later wave and upper stratum. There, 

The Jat are not found in Afghanistan, but iu about the lines of communication between India 
Beluchistan in proceeding Cvistwards by the VVestern Asia, in the provinces of Sewestan 

Bolan Pass and other routes, there, they succeed ^nd Kueh Gandava. The Jat form probably 
the Tajik aud Dehwar of the west of Algliauistaii largest portion of the agricultural population 

and the viewity of Candahar, and occupy the claim to be the original owners of the soil, 

plains and the hilly country, descending into Uie West, advaitcing through Rajputanab, 
the plains, spread to the right and left along the Jat of Bhurtpore and Diioipore. 

the Indus and its tributaries, occupying upper Gw«lior wasa Jat fortress bebmging, as is sup- 
Sindh ou one side, aud the Punjab, on the posed by Mr. Campbell, to the Diiolepore chief, 
other. But in the Punjab, they are not found They do not go much further south in this 
in any numbers north of the Salt Range, and in direction. From this point, they may be said 
the Himalaya, they are wholly unknown, which occupy the banks of the Jumna, all the way 
would seem to show that the Jat did not enter the hills. The Delhi territory is principally 
India by that extreme northern route. Also, ^ jgt country and from Agira upwards, tbe 
the Jat does not occupy lower Siud and they of that race has passed the river in con- 

are not found in Guzerat. The Jat it, however, siderable numbers and forms a large part of the 
the prevailing population in ail upper Siud and population of the Upper Doab, in the districts 
their tongue is the language of the country, Alighur, Merut and Muzafarnagsr. They 
They were onca the aristocracy of the land, known over the Ganges in the Morada- 

but latterly have been dominated over by other i^^d district, but they cannot be said to have 
races and thus have lost somewhat of their posi- crossed that river in any numbers. To sum up* 
tion as the higher classes of the society. In the therefore, the Jat country extends ou both 
south and west of the Punjab, too, they have gijgg Indus from L. or 27^ N, up 

long been subject to mahornedan rulers. But to the Salt Range. If from the ends of this line 
latterly, as the Sikh, they became rulers of the two lines be drawn nearly at right angles to 
whole Punjab and of the country beyond as far the liver^ but inclining south, so as to reach, 
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Lat. 23® or 24® N. in Malwa, and L. 309 on 
the Jumna, so as to include Upper Sind, Mar* 
War, part of Malwa on one side, and Lahore, 
Umritsur and Umballa on the other, then 
connect the two eastern points by a line which 
shall include Dholpore, Agra, Alighur and 
Merut, and within all that tract the Jat race 
ethnologically predominates, excepting only the 
hills of Mewar and the neighbourhood, still 
held by aboriginal tribes. Advancing east¬ 
wards into the Punjab and llajputanah, we find 
hindu and mahomedan Jats much mixed and it 
often happens that one-half of a village or one 
branch of a family are mnhomedans and the 
other hindus. Purther east, mahomedan Jats 
become rarer and rarer, and both about Lahore 
and all that part of the Punjab along the line 
of the upper Sutlej and Jumna, the great mass 
remain unconverted. In the Punjab, the Jat all 
take the designation of Singh, and dress some¬ 
what differently from ordinary hindu Jats ; but 
for the most part, they only become formally 
Sikhs, where they take service and that change 
makes little difference in their laws and social 
relations. The Jat of Dehli, Bhurtpur, &c, are 
a very fine race, bear the old hindu names of 
Mull and such like and are not all Singhs. 
In hajputanah, the Jat are quiet and submis¬ 
sive cultivators. They have now long been 
subject to an alien rule and are probably a 
good deal intermixed by contact with the Meena 
and — 77 to 81.) 

The Jat Singh of the Puiija\> and upper Sutlej 
may probably be taken as the best ref)re8entalive 
type of the race. Compared to northern races, 
they are dark ; they are tall, large and well featur¬ 
ed, with plentiful and long beards, fine teeth and 
a very pleasant open expression of countenance. 
They are larger and taller than the Afghan 
Pathan with the upper part of the body espe¬ 
cially well developed but not so stout limbed 
or quite so robust. They are a fine, remarkably 
handsome, race of men, not excelled by any race 
ill Asia. In courage,energy,and military qualities, 
they excel the more beautiful non-Pathan races 
of the northern hills and they are as energetic in 
the peaceful arts as in that of war. They are 
good cultivators, hard-working and thrifty; they 
let little land lie waste and pay their land tax 
punctually. Their women work as well as the 
men and make themselves generally useful. They 
are not learned, though many men and some 
women can read and write. They have a 
great craving after fixed ownership in the soil. 
They are essentially agriculturists, seldom gar¬ 
deners, and in Hindustan are never pastoral* 
They breed cattle largely, and* sometimes rear 
camels when the country is suitable, and in 
Jat countries both ordinary carts and large mer¬ 
cantile waggons are usually plentiful, and as 
waggoners they not unfrequeutly carry their 


grain and other produce to distant markets on 
their own account. The Jat formerly dwelt in 
Kajputanah in republics, such as, in the time,of 
the Greeks, were alluded to as democratic in* 
stitutions, and one recognised republican state* 
that of Pliool or Maraj, came down to the 
present day, and was the last recognised repub¬ 
lican state in India. It was a Jat republic, and 
gave the chiefs who founded the states of Pati- 
alah, Nabah, Jheendca. The old territory of the 
Phoolkian race was recognised by the Britisfai 
and treated amongst the protected Sikh States* 
but has recently been brought under the gene¬ 
ral rule of British dominion. Every Jat vil¬ 
lage, however, is, on a small scale, a demo¬ 
cratic republic, every man having his own 
separate and divided share of the cultivated 
land. The union in a joint village community 
is rather the political union of the commune, so 
well known in Europe, than a common enjoy¬ 
ment of property. A father and son may 
cultivate in common, but commensality goes no 
further. The village site, the waste lands and 
grazing grounds and, it may be, one or two 
other things belong to the commune, and the 
members of the commune have, in these, rights 
in common. Eor all the purposes of cultivation, 
the remainder of the land is in every way sepa¬ 
rate individual property. The government is 
not patriarchal, bat a representative communal 
council or punchayet. Re-marriage of widows 
is permitted. All the Jat are subdivided into 
many Gcntes and Tribes, after the usual fashion 
of the peoples of the Ariau or Indu Germanic 
stock, and the usual fashion is to marry into 
I another Gens. The Jat have little of the hindu 
ceremonial strictness, and in Punjabi regiments* 
they mess freely like Europeans, and have their 
two or three meals a day comfortably. The Jat* 
Rajput and their congeners are branches of 
one great stock. Brahmans of Kashmir and 
the frontier hills are hindus in an earlier stage 
of brahminical developement. The Jat country 
is just such as would be occupied by a large 
stream of people issuing through the Bolau 
Pass, in Lat 28 or 30® north, and the Rajput 
are ranged in a semi circular form around the 
eastern and northern and south edge of the Jat 
area, the mass of them occupying the richer 
valley of the Ganges, Mr. Campbell’s conjecture 
is that the Rajput are an earlier wave from 
the same source as the Jat who came in by the 
same route, have farther advanced and been 
completely hinduised* while the Jat have come 
in behind them. Punjabi is the language 
spoken by the Jat, but which, in upper Sind* 
is called Jali Gul or the Jat tongue, and Mr. 
Masson calls it Jetki. It is an Indo-germanic 
tongue allied to the Sanscrit. In its main gram¬ 
matical and essential features it is not wide¬ 
ly different from the Hindi of the Rajput and 
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other Hiodustan people, It is one of the moat 
praorit of Indian vernaculars.— {Camphdl^ pjp, 
82 to 85.) The Jat, Jot, Jet Jut, or Jhut» thus 
occupy the North West and borderinj^ pro¬ 
vinces, also the Punjab, and Sind. They are 
partly hindu, partly Sikh, and partly mahome- 
dan. They all refer to the west of the Indus 
and to Ghazni as their original seals, and the 
Dhe or Pachhade reached India from the Pun¬ 
jab about the middle of the 18th century. The 
other section is the Hele or Deswale. The Jat 
seem to have entered by the Bolan pass, 
occupied the high pastoral lands about Quet- 
tah and thence descended into the plains which 
they still occupy. The Jat is the great agricultu¬ 
ral tribe in the Punjab and in the Punjab par¬ 
lance, Jat and zamindar or cultivator are syno¬ 
nymous. There are no Jat in Kashmir or within 
the hills. The Aodi tribe of Jat dwell in Pani- 
put and Soneput. The Aolania Jat in Paniput 
claim to be above other Jat by having had the 
title of raalek or king conferred on them. The 
race, however, spread from Herat, Kabul and 
Kandahar, throughout the Panjab, down the 
Indus into Kach Gandhava, and eastwards to 
the Jamna and Ganges, is the same,and where- 
ever spread, they retain a dialect of their own 
to which, in Sind, has been given the name of 
Jetki, Mr. Masson seems to imply that they are 
descendants of the Getm who, he says, once pos¬ 
sessed the whole of the countries immediately 
east and west of the Indus. The zamiudars, or 
cultivators of the soil, at Jell as throughout 
Kachi, are .let, who there seldom move abroad 
but on bullocks and never unless armed. A 
Jet may generally be seen half naked—seated 
on a lean bullock, and formidably armed with 
matchlock and sword, and to the north and 
west ot Kach Gandhava, as also in Herat, Kan¬ 
dahar, and Kabul, they are seen as itinerant 
artizans, like gypsies. In the Panjab, they are 
not found west of the Jilam, but east of that 
river the Jet cultivators use waggons. The Jet 
has been so long settled in Kach Gandhava^ as 
to appear the aborigines. Amongst their nume¬ 
rous subdivisions are the Kalora, Kokar, Ham- 
pi, Tuiiia, Abrah.— {Masson\s Journe^s^ VoL ii. 
p, 125, Masson's Kelat.p. 352.) According to 
Mob.an Lai, the Sikh Jat are polyandrous, and 
one brother lakes his brother’s wife ; but in say¬ 
ing 80 , he seems to allude to the custom 
among the Jat, of Curao, also written karao 
seemingly from ** karana,” to cause to do, the 
term given among the Jat, Goojur, Ahir, and 
other races and tribes In western Hindustan to 
concubinage generally ; but more especially to 
marriages of widows with the brother of a de¬ 
ceased husband. The practice which is also 
known to the eastward by the name of Ooor- 
huree, in the Deccan of Butt’hhee ; and, in 
other provinces, by the name of Dhureecha, is 


followed among the races, but is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it. 
It is only younger brothers who form these 
connections, elder brothers being prohibited 
from marrying their younger brother's widows, 
but among the Jat of Delhi even this is not 
prohibited. The practice has been common 
among several nations of the East. The Jews 
followed this custom, and in Egypt it was ad¬ 
mitted for a childless widow to cohabit with a 
brother of the deceased husband. When the 
laws of Menu were enacted, Curao appears to 
have been a recognized institution. But as is 
not unusual with the Institutes, there is much 
contradiction between the enactments relating 
to it. Erom a consideration of all the pas¬ 
sages on the subject, it appears that failure of 
issue was the point on which the legality turn¬ 
ed. He who was begotten according to law 
on the wife of a man deceased, or impotent, or 
disordered, after duo authority given to her, 
is called the lawful sou of the wife (Ch.> 
IX., v. 176.) From the fact of Draupadi mar¬ 
rying the five Paudoo brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed amongst the 
heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, the 
practice of Curao was, no doubt, not uncom¬ 
mon : indeed, the compiler of the Mahabhara- 
ta, Vyasa, was himself appointed to raise up 
offspring to bis deceased brother. There is 
perhaps no circumstance which so strongly 
shows the northern descent of the deified Pan- 
dava heroes, as this marriage. Herodotus tells 
us that polyandria prevailed among the nomadic 
Scythians as it does at present among the Bho- 
tia. The practice is adopted also by the Nairs of 
Malabar, between whom and the people of the 
Himalaya, Wilson traces the obscure vestiges of 
a connection. Amongst the Jat, Goojur, and 
Ahir, children born Curao are considered legiti¬ 
mate, and are entitled to inheritance accord¬ 
ingly. Children begotten by the woman pre¬ 
vious to (’urao, except in the case of fraternal 
Curao, are known by the name of Kudhelura, 
and do not inherit the property of the father-in- 
law .—(Elliot Su]j, Gloss, Recherches Thil, 
surres Egyptiens et les CJiinoiSj Selections 
from the Mahahliarata^ pp, 8 and 66.) 

Captain Postans tells us that the Jut, in Sind, 
like all the tribes in the Sind countries, are 
divided into innumerable sub-divisions called 
“ Koum," and are a hard-working oppressed 
race, occupying themselves in rearing catacls, 
feeding flocks, or cultivating the soil. They are 
invariably found in large communities, often 
living in temporary huts or*‘wand,** and migrate 
all over Sind and its confines, as shepherds, in 
search of pasture. Where this is not the case, 
they are farm servantseither of the Biluchi chiefs 
or wealthy zamindara, who tept^y their labour 
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with a modicum of the produce. The Jut iu 
Siqd, are a quiet inoffensive class, and exceed¬ 
ingly valuable subjects, but have hitherto been 
much depressed. Their women are, through¬ 
out the country, noted for their beauty and, 
to their credit be it also spoken, for their chas¬ 
tity. They work as hard as the men, and the 
labour of tending, driving home their flocks, 
milkiirg the cattle, &c. is fairly divided. The 
Jut are very numerous and form a large divi¬ 
sion of the population of Sind, though seldom 
found in its towns, being dispersed over the 
whole face of the country particularly eastward 
to the desert tract which separates Sind from 
Cutch, known as the Runn on which this tribe 
rear large flocks of camels. There are other 
pastoral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of mahoraedan persuasion, such as the Khosa 
in Upper Sindh, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Punjaub, who have in 
many instances become amalgamated with the 
people of the country. The Khosa become a 
predatory tribe on the eastern confines of Sind, 
verging towards the Cutch terrritories, where 
Rajputs are located; they are very troublesome. 
They are also on the eastern boundaries, as 
wandering herdsmen. The Daood Putra, ^ho 
inhabit generally the country^ of that name in 
the north, are to be met with in various parts 
of Sindh. The Sumah are Jut, though they 
ave generally known by the former title. Such, 
also are the Machi and numerous other sub¬ 
divisions of the Jut tribes, The Jut is as in¬ 
separable from the camel throughout Sind, as 
the Arab from liis horse in Arabia ; they are 
invariably camel drivers and feeders, and are 
consulted on every occasion where the health 
or efticiency of this valuable animal are in 
question. The Jut of Sindh and Kach Gandhava 
have become mahomedans. The Jetki is, every¬ 
where, according to Mr. Masson, the language 
of the Jet.— {Masson. Vigne. Postans.) 

According to dictionaries, Jat means a 
race, a tribe, while Jut means a manner, 
a kind, and likewise matted hair : also through¬ 
out the Punjab, Jut implies a fleece or 
fell of hair, and in Upper Sind a Jut 
means a rearer of camels or black cattle, 
or a shepherd in opposition to a husband¬ 
man. In the Punjab generally, Jut means, 
a villager and husbandman in opposition to an 
artist or handicraftsman. The Jat, latterly, ac¬ 
quired great power. The Birk or Virk is one 
of the most distinguished pf the Jat tribes. 
The Sindhoo, Cheeneh, Vuraitch, Chbuttheh, 
Sidhoo, Kurekal, or Kurreeal, Gondul, &o., are 
Jat sub-divisions in the Punjab and their 
numerous sections, added to their following 
varied religious sects, have given rise to 
doubt as to the unity of the race. The Jat 
in the north and west of India are indus¬ 


trious and successful tillers of the soil, and 
hardy yeomen, equally ready to take up arras 
as to follow the plough. On the Jumna, their 
general superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpoor 
bore witness to their merits. Some of the Jat 
are said to be descendants of the Kahkar of the 
Salt Range.— {Cunningham's History of the 
Sikhs,Masson^ Vigne, Postans. — Campbell, p* 6. 

Godara, a Jat tribe near Hariania. 

Guddee, a race in the Kangra hills. 

i^auree, the low castes of the Punjab, are the 
Sauree, Bouria and llurni. 

Purhia .—A Sanscrit terra applied to the 
natives of the eastern countries of India, or 
those lying on the east of the Ganges, begin- 
ing from Behar. At the commencement of 
the revolt of 1857, the Purbia of Oude and 
Hindustan in general, constituted three-fourths 
of the regular army of Bengal, and all of them, 
from community of country, although of dif¬ 
ferent races, castes, and religions, had so 
strongly united together that the army had 
become quite a close service, open only to the 
few favoured classes. The strength of this 
feeling only became knovyn when the Govern¬ 
ment tried and failed to introduce two hundred 
Sikhs into each regiment of tlie line. 

The Kori, Koli, or weaver and the Tili or 
oilmen of northern India take a low place 
amongst the castes. All the weaver caste 
throughout Hindustan arc stated by Colonel 
Tod to be Koli. They call themselves Julai, 
but are sometimes styled Kori. The KoU of 
the Simla hills arc merely inferior castes living 
amongst the other populations.— Tod. 

Rajkumar, a numerous and wealthy agri¬ 
cultural race in the N. W. provinces long 
notorious for the murder of their infant 
daughters. 

Lodha of the N. W. provinces are husband¬ 
men.— {Wils. Gloss.) 

Tanti or weavers are a prosperous class of 
cultivators and own a good deal of land.— 
{Campbell, p. 1070 

Teli, oil-manufacturers and oil-sellers, 
throughout India, are part of the agricultural 
community.— Campbell, 107. 

Bhuinliar, in the district of Gorakhpur, 
Azimghur and Benares, is an agricultural tribe 
who call themselves Bhuinhar or Bliuu-har. 
They claim to be brahmans, and take the titles 
of Thakur, Misr, and Tewari; the raja of 
Benares belongs to them.— Wils. Gloss. 

Rawat also Raji, a small savage tribe in the 
Robilcund Terai.— 0. p. 47. 

Nat, or Nut, in Bengal, is’a wandering tribe, 
who are dancers, actors, athletae. They resem¬ 
ble the gypsies in habits. 

The Nut called also Sirki bash (dwellers 
under mats) met with in the Dekhan are not 
distinguishable from Dher. 

m 
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KaJiar^ a sudra race of Bahar, who follow 
agricultural pursuits and are palanquin bearers, 
many of them are slaves and are considered 
impure. The Kahar palanquin-bearers of 
Hindustan are found all through Hindustan 
and the east of the Punjab, are a considerable 
class, and are strong, hard working, rather 
good looking, men. They are water carriers, 
fishermen and cultivators, Hindus drink water 
from their hands. Near Gya, thev are also 
employed as palanquin bearers — Wils. Gloss, 
Campbell, p, 120. 

Dhimar are fishermen, a branch of the 
Kahar, but are sometimes considered offshoots 
of the Malla. 

Hardoul in the villages of Upper India may 
be seen the Khardour or Hardoul mounds 
studded with flags to avert disease. 

Hcla, a division of the Bhangi, but eat the 
leavings of hindus only. 

Dom of Kuraaon is merely an inferior caste 
dwelling amongst the general population. In the 
north of India, under the Himalaya and in the 
Kumaon Hills, the Dom were once a consider¬ 
able tribe. They are still a numerous helot sec¬ 
tion of the population, being in fact the oidy 
inferior class and ordinary labourers as well as 
artizans. The Dom are very black with curly 
hair and altogether aboriginal in appearance, 
the Dora or Domar in the labour market 
of Northern India take the place of the Mang 
of the south of India, The Dom of Northern 
India are rope, fan, basket and mat-makers. In 
Oudh and Bengal the Dom are sweepers, and 
carry dead bodies. The Dora are also musicians. 
The Mirasi Dora are mahomedans and called 
Mir and Mirasi.— Camjibell, pp, 16, 124-. 
Wils. Gloss, 

Dhanuk in Baharand Hindustan, a tribe who 
are fowlers and archers and live on their prey : 
they are also employed as house guards and 
Dr. Buchanan describes the Dhanuk of Bahar, 
Bhagalpoor and Puraniya as engaged in agri¬ 
culture like the Kurmi. Many of them how¬ 
ever are agricultural slaves.— Wils. Gloss. 

Hart, semi-aboriginal tribes of Bengal. 

Clmngur .—A wandering houseless race in 
the Punjab, probably the same as the Chinganeh 
of Turkey, the Italian Zingaro, the Spanish 
Gitano, and the English Gipsy. About Delhi, 
the race is called Kunjur, a word which, in the 
Punjab, implies a courtesan dancing girl. See 
Zingarro. 

The Glieroo^ aborigines in Ghazeepur, a part 
of Gorukpur, the southern part of Benares and 
Mirzapur and Behar. They are sometimes 
said to be a branch of the Bhur. They seem 
to be the same as the Savira or Seoree, 
but Buchanan considers them distinct. The 
Cheroo declare themselves to be descended from 
the great serpent, from which they may be sup¬ 


posed to be the Nagbunsi of Magadha. Bemains 
of buildings attributed to them are found near 
Buddha Gya, Sasram and.Raroghur, and the ima¬ 
ges of Siva and Hanuman found in them indi¬ 
cate that they belonged to the hindu relisrion. 
They appear to have been expelled from their 
ancient abodes by the Pramara of Bhojpur, the 
Hyobun of Hurdi and the Bhoonhar, a liitle be¬ 
fore the first mahomedan invasion, about which 
time there seems to have been a general convul¬ 
sion in India, during which several’tribes acquir¬ 
ed their present possessions. The features of 
the Cheroo are said to resemble the occupants 
of the Vindhya mountains. They live by cut¬ 
ting timber, collecting drugs, and killing game, 
and though their numbers are very low, they 
continue to create a rajah for every five or six 
houses, and invest inm with the tilak in due 
form. The emperor Sher Shah subdued 
Muhartu, a Cheeroo zemindar of Behar, which 
seems to have been a last strong effort of the 
Cheeroo race. The chief of Singrowli in Mirzapur 
is a Cheeroo, though he calls himself a Ben-bans. 
Sir H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira, Seori and 
Cheroo, may perhaps be the Saura, descendants 
of the Suraseni. In the Harivansa is the follow¬ 
ing passage:—From this race came the Sauravira 
and Saurasena. The great king Sourasena has 
given his name to the country over which he 
reigned.— Elliot's Supp. Gloss. 

Sivira or Seoree, a race in Ghazepur, Goruk- 
poor, Behar, Benares and Mirzapur, whom 
Buchanan thinks identical with the Kol and the 
Cheru.— Elliot, 

Bhinar, an aboriginal tribe of the upperDoab, 
called in the Doab, Bheimhar and in Robilcund, 
Behar. They were expelled from Nirauli and 
the neighbouring districts by the Bir Gujar 
rajputs. *• 

Bhar of northern India, called also Bharat, 
Raj-bhar and Bbarpatwa, an aboriginal race 
following the meanest of avocations, especially 
that of swineherds. In the hills east of 
Mirzapur, there are some Bhnr rajas. Tradition 
ascribes to them the whole country from 
Gorapur to Bundlekund and many oW stone 
forts. Prof. Wilson supposes it possible that 
the name comes from Bharata an ancient name 
of India.— {Wils. Gloss,) 

Boksa, a forest tribe in western Robilcund, 
and in part of the forests or Sewalik hills of 
Debra Dhoon. They are of short stature and 
spare habits with broad faces, depressed noses, 
prognathous jaws, thick lips, very scanty beard 
and mustaches, but not darker in colour than 
the ordinary hindus of the country. They are 
reputed to be skilful in witchcraft. They are 
very ignorant and indolent, but simple, inof¬ 
fensive and good humoured. They Lave a 
scanty rude cultivation, and collect forest pro¬ 
duce and wash gold, but they have no caste. 
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eat almost anything. They have no separate 
language. They are supposed to be dying out. 
They are said to enjoy a wonderful immunity 
from the efforts of malaria.— Gamphell^ p. 47. 

Baori, the vagrant Baori of the Bhatt/ 
country and west of Delhi subsist chiefly by 
stealing. The Baori of the Jangal Mahal, are 
a low caste of cultivators and palankin* 
bearers. 

Bagari, a tribe inhabiting the district of 
Bagar, between tlie South West borders of 
Hariana and the Sutlej. Said to have been 
Bajputs but also supposed to be Jat. A rob¬ 
ber race of this name is settled in Malwa.— 
{Wih Gloss.) 

Mewati, a thieving tribe of cultivators who 
seem to have come from somewhere in Rajputa- 
nah. They are found here and there along the S. 
West borders of the N. W. Provinces of India. 
The Alwar country near Delhi seems of late to 
have been called Mewat, but they extend 
further east than the Gujar, and in Malwa are 
common ns regular soldiers and depredators. 
They are supposed to be mostly mahomedans.— 
Campbell, p. 103. 

The Chura, of the Panjab, are serfs. They 
are the direct descendants of the Chaura or 
military outcastes of the Mahabarata.— Dr. W. 
W. Hunter. 

Ghosec, also g’liosi, lierdsraen, said to be 
descended from tlie Ahir race. Most of them 
have now been converted to rnahomedanism ; 
indeed, the name is generally considered, ac¬ 
cording to the dictionaries, to be exclusively 
applied to mahomedan milkmen. The name is 
derived from a Sanscrit word signifying a 
cattle-pen. The eastern G’hosi who have been 
converted are called Bundee G’hosi. In many 
parts of the country, as in Delhi, the G’hosi are 
those who trade in milk, without any reference 
lo their caste or religion, 

Guddee, a tribe resembling the G’hosi. 
They are now mostly mahomedans, and have 
a few scattered communities in several per- 
gunnabs, such as in Gurhmooktesur and 
Surawa of Meerut, and the Rarapoor territory. 
It is not unusual to call any converted hindoo 
a Guddee, which is looked on by a mahomedan 
as a terra of reproach.— Elliot's Supp. Gloss.^ 

Gudurea, a shepherd, also written gadaria. 
There are several sub-divisions of the Gadaria 
in Hindustan, Neek’hur; Tusselha or Puchhade, 
Chuck, Dhangur, Bureyea, Pyhwar and Bhy- 
eatur. Of each of these there are also many 
divisions.— Elliott's Supp. Gloss, 

The DihaJc, are the predecessors of the Fatban 
tribes iu the Peshawar valley, seem to have 
considerable Pathan blood, and are supposed 
by some to be earlier Pathans— Campbell^ p.^^, 

Mahomedans ,—The Syed race of Barh in 
northern India, furnished many persons of 


note to the courts of Delhi from the reign of 
Akbar to that of Ferokser. They are still 
numerous in Mozuffernugger. 

Kamin, in the North West provinces is the 
term applied to the artificers and servants of 
a village.— Wtls Gloss. 

Batti of Bhattiana, west of the Sutlej, a 
tribe of fine handsome people, whose origin is 
obscure.'— Campbell, p. 97. 

northwest borders —These no¬ 
tices of the races occupying British India have 
brought us to its north -west borders. 

The characteristics of race are, perhaps, more 
deep seated and enduring than those of reli¬ 
gion ; but, in considering any people, the result 
of birth and breeding, of descent and instruc¬ 
tion, must be held jointly in view. The Jut or 
Jat are known in the north and west of India 
as industrious and successful tillers of the soil, 
and as hardy yeomen equally ready to take up 
arms and to follow the plough. They form, 
perhaps, the finest rural population in India. 
On the Jumna their general superiority is 
apparent, and Bhurtpoor bears witness to their 
merits, while on the Sutlej, religious perform¬ 
ances and political ascendancy have each served 
to give spirit to their industry and activity and 
purpose to their courage. The Raien, the 
Malee, and some others, are not inferior to the 
Jut in laboriousness and sobriety, although 
they are inferior in enterprise and resolution. 
The Rajpoot are always brave men, and they 
form, too, a desirable peasantry. The Goojer, 
whctlier of the hindoo or mahornetan faith, 
everywhere prefer pasturage to the plough. 
The Baluch do not become careful cultivators 
even when long settled in the plains, and the 
Baluch tribes adjoining the hills are of a 
turbulent and predatory disposition, they mostly 
devote themselves to the rearing of camels, 
and they traverseUpper India in charge of herds 
of that useful animal. The Afghan are good 
husbandmen when they have been accustomed 
to peace in the plains of India, or when they 
feel secure in their own valleys, but they are 
even of a more turbulent character than the 
Baluch and they are everywhere to be met with 
as mercenary soldiers. Both Baluch and 
Afghan are, iu truth, in their own country 
little better than freebooters, and the mahome¬ 
dan faith has mainly helped them to justify 
their excesses against those of other persua¬ 
sions and to keep them together under 
a common banner for purposes of defence or 
aggression. The Khuttee and Urora of the 
cities and towns are enterprising as merchants 
and frugal as tradesmen. They are the princi¬ 
pal financiers and accountants of the country ; 
but the ancient military spirit frequently re¬ 
appears amongst the once royal Khshutree/* 
and they become able governors of provinces 
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and skilful leaders of armies. The industry and 
mechanical skill of the stout limbed^ prolific. 
Cashmiri are as well known as their poverty, 
their tameness of spirit, and their loose morality. 
The people of the hills south and east of Cash- 
meer, are not marked by any peculiar and well 
determined character, excepting that the few 
unmixed Kajpoots possess the personal courage 
and the pride of race which distinguish them 
elsewhere, and that the Gukker still cherish 
the remembrance of the times when they resist¬ 
ed Baber and aided Humayun. The Tibetans, 
while they arc careful cultivators of their dimi¬ 
nutive fields rising tier upon tier, are utterly 
debased in spirit, and at present they seem in¬ 
capable of independence and even of resistance 
to gross oppression. The system of polyandry 
obtains among them, not as a perverse law, 
but as a necessary institution. Every spot of 
ground within the hills which can be cultivated, 
has been under the plough for ages ; the 
number of mouths must remain adapted to the 
iniinber of acres, and the proportion is preserv¬ 
ed by limiting each proprietary family to one 
giver of children. The introduction of maho- 
medunisra in the west, by enlarging the views 
of the people and promoting emigration, has 
tended to modify this rule, and even among ibe 
Ijamaic Tibetans any casual influx of wealth, 
as from trade or other sources, immediately 
leads to the formation of separate establish¬ 
ments by the several members of a house* The 
wild tribes of Ghibh and Buhow in the hills, 
the Juu and Kathee, and the Dogher and 
Bhuttee of the plains, need not be particular¬ 
ly described, the idle and predatory habits of 
some, and the quiet pastoral occupations of 
others, are equally the result of position as of 
character.— [Ciuiniugham^s History of the 
Sikhs, p, 18.) 

The iSikh owes his excellence as a soldier 
to his own hardihood of character, to that 
spirit of adaptation which distinguishes every 
new people, and to that feeling of a com¬ 
mon interest and destiny implanted in him by 
his great teachers. The Rajput and Puthan 
are valiant and high-minded warriors; but 
their pride and their courage are personal only, 
and concern them as men of ancient family and 
noble lineage; they will do nothing unworthy 
of their birth, but they are indifferent to the 
political advancement of their race. The efforts 
of the Mahratia in emancipating themselves 
from a foreign yoke, were neither guided nor 
strengthened by any distinct hope or desire. 
They became free, but knew not how to remain 
independent, and they allowed a crafty brahmin 
to turn their aimless aspiration to bis own profit, 
and to found a dynasty of Peshwa*' on the 
achievements of unlettered sudras. Ambitious 
soldiers took a further advantage of the spirit 


called up by Sevajee, but as it was not sustain¬ 
ed by any pervading religious principle of ac¬ 
tion, a few generations saw the race yield to the 
expiring eft’orts of mahomedanism, and the 
Mahratta owe their present position, as rulers, 
to the intervention of European strangers. The 
genuine Mahratta can scarcely be said to exist, 
and the two hundred thousand spearmen of the 
last century are once more shepherds and tillers 
of the ground. Similar remarks apply to the 
Goorkha, that other Indian people which has 
risen to greatness in latter times by its own 
innate power, unmingled with religious hope. 
They became masters, but no peculiar institu¬ 
tion formed the landmark of their thoughts, and 
the vitality of the original impulse seems fast 
waning before the superstition of an ignorant 
priesthood, and the turbulence of a feudal nobi¬ 
lity. The Sikh looked before him only ; the 
ductility of his youthful intellect readily receives 
the most useful impression, or takes the most 
advantageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, and 
to assure him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Rajput and Pathan will fight as Pirthee- 
rai and Jenghiz Khan waged war; they will 
ride on horses in tumultuous array, and they 
will wield a sword and spear with individual 
dexterity ; but neither of these cavaliers will 
deign to stand in regular ranks and to handle 
the musket of the infantry soldiers, although 
the mahomedan has always* been a brave and 
skilful server of heavy cannon. The Mahratta 
is equally averse to the European system of 
warfare, and the less stiffened Goorkha has only 
had the power or the opportunity of forming 
battalions of footmen, unsupported by an active 
cavalry and a trained artillery. The early force 
of the Sikhs was composed of horsemen, but 
they seem intuitively to have adopted the new 
and formidable matchlock of recent times, in¬ 
stead of their ancestral bow and the spear com¬ 
mon to every nation, Mr. Foster noticed this 
peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it gave 
in desultory warfare. In 1805, Sir John Mal¬ 
colm did not think the Sikh was better mounted 
than the Mahratta; but in 1810, Sir David 
Ochterloney considered that, in the confidence 
of untried strength, his great native courage 
would show him more formidable than a follower 
of Sindhia or Holkar, and readily lead him to 
face a battery of well served guns. The pecu¬ 
liar arm of the contending nations of the last 
century passed into a proverb, and the phrase, 
the Mahratta spear, the Afghan sword, the 
Sikh matchlock, and the English cannon became 
a proverb. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that is in 
Ladakh and little Tibet, the prevailing race 
is the Bhot subdivision of the great Tartar 
variety of the human race. Lower down that 
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classical stream, in Ghilghit and Chulass, 
the remains of the old and secluded Durdoo 
and Dungher races are still to be found, 
but both in Iskardo and in Ghilghit itself, 
there is some mixture of Toorkaman tribes from 
the wilds of Paraer and Kashkar. The people 
ofCashraeer have, from time to time, been mixed 
with races from the north, the south, and the 
west; and while their languages is hindoo and 
their faith mahomedan, the manners of the 
primitive Kush or Kutch tribes, have been in¬ 
fluenced by their proximity to the Tartar races. 
The hills westward from Cashmeer to the Indus 
are inhabited by Kukka and Bumba, of whom 
little is known, but towards the river itself the 
Eusofzye and other Afghan tribes prevail; 
while there are many secluded valleys peopled 
by the widely spread Goojer, whose history 
has yet to be ascertained, and who are the 
vassals of Arabian syeds,” or of Afghan and 
Toorkaman lords. 

In the hills south of Cashmeer, and w'est of 
the Jehlum to Attock and Kalabagh on the 
Indus, are found Gukker, Goojer, Khatir, 
■Awan, Junjooh and others, all of whom may 
be considered to have, from time to time, merg¬ 
ed into the hindoo stock in language and 
feelings. Of these, some as the Junjooh and 
especially the Gukker, have a local reputation. 
Peshawur and the hills which surround it, are 
peopled by various Afghan races as Eusof¬ 
zye and Momund in the north and west, 
Khulcel and others in the centre, and Afree- 
dee, Khuttuk and others in the south and 
east. The hills south of Kohat, and the dis¬ 
tricts of Tank and Bunnoo are likewise peopled 
by genuine Afghans, as the pastoral Waziri 
and others, or by agricultural tribes claiming 
such a descent, and indeed, throughout the 
mountains on either side of the Indus every 
valley has its separate tribe or family, always 
opposed in interest, and sometimes ditfering in 
speech and manners. Generally it may be 
observed, that on the north, the Afghan on 
one side, and the Toorkaman on the other, are 
gradually pressing upon the old, but less 
eueruetic T)\xr^oo,—Cunningka7n*s Huiory of 
the Sikhs, p. 6-7. 

The languages spoken in the north-western 
border of India, between it and Afghanistan, and 
those of India adjoining Afghanistan, are dialects 
of Hindi, but sufficiently distinct to be called 
Sindi, Panjabi and Kashmiri. The late Lieut. 
Leech indeed, has given vocabularies of seven 
languages spoken on the west of the Indus. The 
western border tribes are still mostly under 
patriarchal governments. In the south are the 
various Belooch tribes in the territories to which 
they give their name and whose language is said 
by Captain Kaverty to be a mixture of Persian, 
Sindii Punjabi, Hindi and Sanscrit* The Brahui 


tribes in Saharawan and Jhalawan, whose great 
chief is the Khan of Kelat, ethnologists look¬ 
ing at their language, consider to be of the 
same Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in 
the south, and inihr from this that the passage 
of Dravidian tribes from Turan was along the 
valley of the Indus. 

Further north, in the Derajat, are warlike 
Baluch and Afghan tribes, the most unyielding 
of whom are the Waziri, who have continued to 
resist the efforts made by the English to restrain 
their inroads on the plains. Still further north 
and west are the numerous tribes of Afghanistan 
of whom may be mentioned the powerful Dura- 
ni race and the Tajik tribes. The Mongols of 
Kabul, Persia and Herat, called Kalrauks in 
Herat and Afghanistan and Eimak and Charraak 
in the Hazara, dwell north of Kabul and Herat. 
In the Bunnu valley, there are mixed races, 
and we may notice the Durdu in Giljit and 
Chulas. 

According to Captain Kaverty, the people 
who dwell about Kabul and Kandahar, Sliora- 
wak and Pishiii are designated B’r-Pushtun or 
Upper Afghans ; and those occupying Ihe 
district of Hob, which is near India, are called 
L’r-Pukhtun or Lower Afghans. Persian is the 
official language of Afghanistan, but colloquially 
the Pushto is alike the common tongue of the 
uneducated people, of the families of the Sadozye 
kings, and of the dwellings of the Amir. There 
are, however, two divisions of the Afghans, 
termed Pushtun and Pukhtun, who speak Push¬ 
to and Pukhto respectively. The Pushto being 
the western dialect with affinity to Persian, 
and the Pukhto the eastern with many Sans¬ 
crit and Hindi words. The Pushto is spoken, 
with slight variation in orthography and pro¬ 
nunciation, from the valley of Pishin, south of 
Kandahar, to Kafiristaii on the north ; and 
from the banks of the Helmand on the west, to 
the Atiok, Sindhu or Indus river, on the east; 
—throughout the Samah or plain of the Yuzuf- 
zye—the mountainous districts of Bajawar, 
Banjhkora, Suwatt and Buner to Astor, on 
the borders of Little Tibet,—a tract of country 
equal in extent to the entire Spanish peninsula. 
Also, throughout the British districts of the 
Derajat, Banu Tak, Kohat, Peshawar and the 
Saraah or plain of the Yuzufzye, with the ex'* 
ception of Dera Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the 
people speak the Afghan language. Since the 
invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, in the twelfth 
century, there has been a constant influx into 
India of Afghans, as conquerors and settlers 
and this has been so great from particular dis¬ 
tricts that some tribes have altogether disap** 
peared from Afghanistan, In some localities in 
India, the Afghan settlers have preserved the 
Pushto, almost in its purity, up to the present 
day, having from the outset married amongst 
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themselves. Id some parts of Bundelkund and Shah, and numbering 12,000 families, bold to 
in the territory of the nawab of Kampur, the Tajik, to whom they assimilate in religion, 
whole towns and villages may be found in both races being sbiah mahomedtin^ 
which the Afghan language is still almost ex- After the death of Alexander, his Lieutenant, 
clusively spoken and is the medium of general Seleucus, succeeded to the sovereignty of Af« 
communication. Captain Kaverty considers ghanistan and the other Asiatic conquests, 
that although, on numerous points, the Pushto Under his grandson, Afghanistan was taken 
bears a great similarity to tiie Semitic and Ira- from the Seleucidm, by the aboriginal chiefs, 
nian languages, it is totally different in con- and soon after, formed, with Bactria, an inde¬ 
struction and idiom also from any of the Indu- pendent state which existed during 150 years. 
Sanscrit dialects.— [Cajjt H, O, Raverti/s Subsequently the Tartars made themselves 
Grammar and J)ictio7iary oftheFushto, Fuk/i* masters of Afghanistaii and appear to have held 
to, or Afghan language.) possession of it up to the death of Mansoor 

AFGHANISTAN^ —Afghanis a name ap- when one of his officers, Sabaqtagin, estab- 
plied to the various peoples who occupy Afgha- lishcd an independent dominion over all the 
nistan* They are supposed by some to be southern parts of Afghanistan, making Ghizni 
descendants of some of the lost tribes: by his capital. His son Mahomed, who died 
others to form part of the descendants of the A. D. 1028, enriched Afghanistan, with the 
Greeks of Alexander the Great, but they are spoils of India. In the reign of the cruel Bah- 
doubtless of mixed, perhaps of Scythian, ram, one of the Tartar’s descendants, the Sa- 
origin. The language spoken is called Pushtoo baqtagin dynasty were deprived of all but the 
or Pukhta which is believed to be connected Punjab, and this too, in A. D. 1160, they lost. 
Avith the Zend, and Pehlavi and the Hebrew. Although the tribes known by this name speak 
They are mahomedans, having been converted the Pushtoo as a common language, the tribes 
to this creed within half a century from the are not all of the same origin, they are distin-* 
first promulgation of that religion. guished by marked characteristics, moral as well 

From the middle of the tenth century, the as physical. The Afghans of Kabul consider 
boundaries of Afghanistan have fluctuated with themselves as Indian Afghans, whereas those of 
the vicissitudes of war. At thej date of the Herat say they are Khorssani Afghans : one 
invasion of the country byUlie British, in A. D. tribe repudiates another, and denies its Afghan 
1838 the kingdom consisted of four sub-divi- origin. The names of Patan, Kohilla, Afghan, 
sions, Cabul, the Hazara country, Candahar, which serve at the present time to designate 
and Herat. Taken in this extent, Afghanistan the Afghan nation, are really those of so many 
is bordered on the north by Bokhara, Kunduz, distinct races blended together. In our day, 
and Kaferistan ; on the east by the British in their own country, tiie^y make njj matrimo- 
province of Peshawur and the Soliman range nial alliances except amonqpjQj.jg‘j j .ves, indicat- 
of mountains; on the south by Beloochistan ; ing their feelings, as an rp|^race. Their 

and on the west by Persia. Its greatest lengih origin is involved in obsci^j |..,d the soldiers 
from north to south is about six hundred left by Alexander the Greai^g j^j^Copts of Egypt, 
miles ; its breadth measures about the same dis- the Chaldmans, and even iir Armenians, have 
taiice.— (Towruend'a Outrani and HavelocFs, been at various times supposed to be their ances- 
p, 86.) tors. But several writers consider them to be 

The population of Afganistaii is divided descendants of one of the ten tribes of Israel,— 
into two very distinct portions, first the Af- and this is an opinion of some Afghans them- 
ghan, properly so called ; secondly, the Tajik, selves. Mr. Iluffin considers that they had 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of the their origin in the Albanians of Asia, who in 
country, and who may be subdivided into two consequence of their numerous revolts were 
classes, the Parsivati or inhabitants of the transported from one extremity of Persia to the 
towns and the Eimak or nomade races. The other and driven into Khorassan. They were 
following is an approximation to the actual a warlike people and known as Aghvan or 
numbers. In the province of Herat, 300,000 Avghan. He says that Aghvan is the Greek 
Afghan and 600,000 Parsivan or Eimak. word AB, and considers it to be a proof of their 
la the province of Kandahar, 600,000 Afghan Albanian origin. On the other band, M. Eu- 
and 800,000 Beloochi. In the province of gene Bore, considers them to have been an 
Kabul, 1,600,000 Afghan and 800,000 Parsi- ancient people dwelling in the monntains and 
van and Kuzzilbash. Total, 500,000 General valleys of the provinces of Daghestan and Shir- 
Total 4,200,000 inhabitants. van, bordering on the Caspian Sea, and first 

The Afghans are at present the dominant brought to our notice by Pompey at the time 
race and the Tajik are subject to them both of his expedition into the Caucasus. Afghan 
in Herat and Kandahar. The Kuzzilbash is only the arabic plural of the word feghan, 
or Persians established in Kabul by Nadir which was applied to them about the time o£ 
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fiultan iVboo*Seid of the race of Cbengis Khan, 
because of their constantly disunited state 
among themselves. The primitive tribe of the 
Afghans, was called taifeh,** a word which cor¬ 
responds with that of nation. The first divi¬ 
sion of this primitive tribe are called “ firqa,** a 
tribe; and the subdivision of this ** tireh*' or 
branches.— (Bunsen, Chesnty. Latham.) 

Khyber^ a formidable pass 18 miles in 
length, leading from Peshawar to Kabul. Its 
water is prejudicial to health. As it ap¬ 
proaches the Kabul territory, it becomes more 
formidable. Nadir Shah paid a sum of money 
to secure his passage through it. 

The tribes exact tribute from travellers. 
Some live in miserable caves and the J/o- 
muzye Afridi are said to sell the wives and 
children of a deceased brother and inter¬ 
change their own wives. The Khyber valley is 
of an irregular form, but the average breadth is 
about fifteen hundred paces; the hills which 
border it may be about seven hundred feet 
high. When Moorcroft passed, each house 
was enclosed by a high wall, iu some part of 
which was a tower for look out and defence. 
They are tall for mountaineers, and of a 
singularly Jewish caste of features: some of 
the young women whom he saw, had in arch, 
lively look, but he saw none that could he re¬ 
garded as pretty. The men were dressed in 
long cotton tunics of a kind of plaid, in which 
blue was the prevailing colour : the women 
wore m^mitation of chintz. He occasionally 
saw 4pi in groups of fifty or sixty, but 
whether numerous or few, they were impudent¬ 
ly urgent in their demands for sheep, by which 
they intended money. They were glad to give 
them a trifle in general to be rid of them, but 
oil one or two occasions were obliged to reject 
their demands, even at the risk of an affray.— 
Moorcroft'8 Travels^ Yol, II, p. 352. 

Amongst neighbouring tribes, iht WoLzii% al¬ 
though notorious robbers,in common with other 
lawless tribes, regard the descendants of their 
prophet with awe and a feeling of respectful 
reverence, and esteem themselves fortunate 
to receive their benedictions and other little 
aids, which their superstition teaches them to 
think essential.— Masson's Journey^ I. 101. 
Further south a tribe, called the Suliman Khali, 
occupy the district which ranges from north to 
south on the Ghuzni side of the pass. There 
are said to be about twelve thousand of them, 
nearly all thieves, but not so. blood-thirsty or 
formidable as the Waziri of the mountains 
near Derabund. They will not kill a man in 
cool blood without reason, and their attacks 
rather resemble those made by the nightly 
prowlers of India, who creep into your house 
or tent, and steal a ring from your finger, or 
take a sheet from under you, without waking 
you. The Suliman Khaii were in possession, 


Vigne was told, of a million of sheep and they 
paid a yearly tribute of oue came), for every 
forty men, to Dost Mahomed Khan. . Their 
country extends from north to south, for seven 
or eight caravan marches, between Ghuzni and 
Kandahar and for two or three from east to 
west. Once a year, in the winter season, they 
send a kafila of three or four hundred camels 
into the plains of Derabund and Derah-i» 
Ismael Khan.— Viyne'Sfa personal Narrative, 
p, 106-7. 

Shenwari Khyher% are a race even more 
infamous for their robberies than the 
Afridi Khyberi,— Moorcroft's 'ISavels, Vol, II. 
p, 354. 

Thus, in the Khyher pass, itself, and stretch¬ 
ing away on the north and south, along the 
north-west frontier of the Punjab, are tribes of 
barbarous, warlike and predatory habits,. 

Independent Tribes. —Dwelling along the 
outer face of the north-west Punjab frontier 
and inhabiting hills. 

Adjoining frontier of Hazara District.— 

I Hussunzye. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawar District.— 
Judoon, Bunoorwall, Swatee, Raneezye, Osmau- 
kheyle. Upper Momuud. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawar and Kohat 
Districts.—Afreedee. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat District.— 
Buzotco, Sepah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Aff’ghan, 
Tooree. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra Ish- 
mael Khan Districts.—Wuzeeree. 

Adjoining frontier of Debra Ismael Khan 
District.—Slieoranee, Oshteranee, Kusranee, 
Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ghazee Khan 
District.—Khutran, Kosah, Lugharee, Goor- 
chaniee, Murree.—Boogtee. 

BritishTkibes.—T ribes within the frontier, 
and British subjects, inhabiting partly hills 
and partly plains. 

Hazara District.—Turnoulee, Gukkar, 
Doond and Suttee, Kaghan Syud and other 
tribes of Hazara. 

Peshuwur District.—Eusufzye, Kbaleel, 

Momund of the plains* 

Peshawar and Kohat Districts.—Khuttuk. 

Kohat District.—Bungush. 

Dehra Ishmael Khan District.—Bunnoochee, 
Murwutee, Butanee, chiefs of Tank, chiefs 
of Kolachee, chiefs of Dehra Ismael Khan, 
Nootkanee, Loond. 

Dehra Ghazee Khan District,—Dreshuki 
Muzaree. 

General Perrier gives the following approxi¬ 
mately as the amount of the population in Af- 
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ghanistan. In the Provinces of 

Herat. 300,000 Afghan. 

,, 600,000 Parsivaa or Eimak. 

Kandahar. 600,000 Af^bao. 

„ 300,000 Parsivan and Baluoh 

Kabul. ],600,000 Afghan. 

,, 800,000 Paraaivau and KazziU 

baah. 

Total 2,500,000 Afghan, and 1,700,000 Parsivan, 
Eimak Baluchi and Kazzilbush making a General Total 
of 4,200,000 iuhabitanta. 

Thoufi:h the population of the Afghan states 
is not numerous, they are all above the English 
stanilnrd in height, and are brave to reckless¬ 
ness. Of the races in Afghanistan, the Afghan 
properly so called, ftre at present the dominant 
race, and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold 
the Tajik in subjection. The Tajik are the 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
country, and may be sub-divided into the 
Parsivan or inhabitants of towns, speaking 
Persian, and the Eimak or nomades. The 
Uzbek are in numbers ; the Hazara, of 
Tartar, perhaps a Turkoman origin, and the 
Eimak who graze their flocks in the Para- 
pamisus, are brave and relentless, and Afghans 
when travelling, whether proceeding fromBalkh, 
Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, never enter into 
the mountain districts of these intrepid no¬ 
madic tribes. One of the Eimak tribes is 
known as the Feroz Kohi after the city of 
that name about 63 miles from Teheran. Timur 
exasperated at the depredations which they 
committed, transported the whole of them 
into the mountains lying between Persia and 
India. The races occupying Afghanistan are 
distinguished by marked characteristics, moral 
as well as physical. General Ferrier tells us 
(p. 5) that the Afghans of Kabul consider them¬ 
selves as Indian Afghan, whereas those of the 
Herat say they are Khorassani ; one tribe repu¬ 
diates another, and denies its Afghan origin, 
and there is not the least sympathy between 
them. The names of Patan, Rohilla, Afghan, 
which serve at the present time to designate 
the Afghan nation, are really those of so 
many distinct races now confounded in one. 
That otflcer further says that the reason 
of their success against the other Asiatic 
hordes up to this day has been their 
clan in the attack, their courage, but 
not any clever disposition or a know¬ 
ledge of military operations. He mentions that 
for the theatre of combat between their armies 
the Afghan always select large plains, in order 
that their numerous cavalry, on which they 
place a blind reliance, may be able to deploy 
freely. Though they are entirely ignorant of 
the art of attack and defence of towns and for¬ 
tresses, the Afghans are remarkable for the ob¬ 
stinacy of their resistance and the correctness of 
their aim when they are behind walls. The arms 
of the Afghan are the firelock, the carbine, the 


swivel-gun, or a pair of lead pistols ; sometimes 
a bow, or a lance with a bamboo handie. 

The Afghan, are tall, robust, active and 
well formed; their olive and sometimes sallow 
complexions and strongly marked hard features 
give their countenances a savage expres¬ 
sion ; the lids of their black eyes, which 
are full of fire, are tinged with antimony, for 
this, in their opinion, gives force and adds 
beauty and a dazzling brilliancy to them; 
their black beard is worn short, and their 
hair, of the same colour, is shaved off from 
the front to the top of the head, the re¬ 
mainder at the sides being allowed to fall in large 
curls over the shoulders. Their step is full of 
resolution, their bearing proud, but rough. They 
are brave even to rashness, excited by the 
smallest trifle, enterprising without the least 
regard to prudence, energetic, and born for war. 
They are sober, abstemious, and apparently of an 
open disposition, great gossips, and curious to 
excess. Courage is with them the first of vir¬ 
tues, and usurps the place of all the others ; 
Their principle is ** Give or I take.” Force is 
their only argument, and it justifies everything ; 
an individual who is merely plundered considers 
himself extremely fortunate, as, generally speak¬ 
ing, life is also taken. There is no nation in 
the world more turbulent and less under sub¬ 
jection, and the difficulties in rendering them 
submissive to a code of jiTst laws would be al¬ 
most insurmountable. Afgiians are as incapa¬ 
ble of a continuous course of action ad||£ ideas ; 
they do every thing on the spur of tl^Wioment 
from a love of disorder or for no reason at all, 
it matters little to them who give them laws , 
they obey the first comer directly they find it 
is to their advantavje to do so. Their cupidity 
and avarice is extreme ; there is no tie, tln^y 
would not desert to gratify their avidity for 
wealth. This surpasses all that can be imagin¬ 
ed ; it is insatiable, and to satisfy it they are 
capable of committing the greatest crimes. For 
it they will sacrifice all their native and inde¬ 
pendent pride, even prostitute the honor of 
their wives and daughters whom they frequent¬ 
ly put to death after they have received the 
price of their dishonor. Gold in Afghanistan 
is, more than anywhere else, the god of the hu¬ 
man race ; it stifles the still small cry of every 
man’s conscience, if, indeed, it can be admitted 
that an Afghan has a conscience at all; it is 
impossible to rely on their promises, their 
friendship, or their fidelity. They enter into 
engagements, and bind themselves by the most 
solemn oaths to respect them, only to depart 
from them if they see advantage in so doing. 

Captain Burton, on this point, says that the 
I Afghans and Persians are, probably, more for¬ 
midable liars than the Sind hi, both on account 
of superior intellect, more stubborn obstinacy 
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anf greater daring in supporting the false¬ 
hood.— T, Burton's Sindh, />. 
404.) 

Excitement, says General Ferrier, the clash 
of arms, and the tumult of the combat are to 
the Afghan life ; repose is for an Afghan only 
a transitory state of being, during which be 
leads a monotonous existence ; the sweets of 
domestic life, mental quietude, the endearments 
of his family, have no charms for him, and a 
life without commotion and agitation loses all 
its poetry. He is only really a man when he 
is fighting and plundering ; then his eye is full 
of fire. There is no shade of difference be¬ 
tween the character of the citizen or the no- 
made ; a town life does not soften their habits; 
they live there as they live in a tent,always armed 
to the teeth, and ready for the onslaught, de¬ 
void of a right-minded feeling, and always ani¬ 
mated by the most ferocious instincts. Though 
they are full of duplicity, their greatest anxie¬ 
ty, is to ascertain how they can get their daily 
bread without having to pay for it. 

Language, the Persian is met with all over 
Afghanistan; the great families speak it, and 
other correspondence is carried on in that 
tongue: the people are acquainted with it, but 
they prefer speaking the Pushtoo, the language 
of their nation, which is a mixture of ancient 
Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. They have a 
few works in this language, but they read 
Persian authors by preference, and have through 
them formed imperfect ideas of geography, 
astronomy, medicine, and history ; but these 
works, full of fictions and deficiencies, have not 
materially assisted iu developing their facul¬ 
ties. 

Religion, the Afghans are suuni mahoraedan 
with the exception of the tribe ofBeritebi, who 
are shiah. The Parsivan and Eimak who are 
subject to the Afghans, profess mahomedauism. 
Besides the two sects just mentioned some of 
them are of the Ali illahi sect. 

The lower valleys of the Kabul country 
were ome occupied by hindu races, and 
the Pathan tribes have advanced into the 
north-east corner of Afghanistan within com¬ 
paratively recent historical times and the peaks 
of the Safed Koh, between Jelalabad and Kabul, 
bear such hindu names as Sita Ram. The 
Afghan have never migrated in large bodies, 
but have accompanied the mahomedan rulers 
of India, all of whom have entered from Af¬ 
ghanistan and brought bodies of the Afghan with 
them, and they are known, in India by 
themselves and others by the name of Pat'han. 
Some of these have settled in many places 
throughout northern India and in some parts 
of the south, some of them in villages, where 
they own and cultivate the soil. These have 
been in considerable numbers in the native army 
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of British India, and particularly in the corps 
of irrregular cavalry, and in northern India, in 
the Civil Service of Government. A few 
Pathan settlements are found in the Punjab 
and about Delhi, they are numerous in the 
upper Doab and Rohilcund, and all over India, 
Pathan principalities, jaghires and families are 
met with. All the Pathan, to the west of the 
Indus, as well as a few to the east of it, in the 
north of the Hazarah district and west of that 
of Rawal Pindi speak Pushtu. The Pathan 
are the only people of Central Asia who in 
comparatively recent times have come to 
reside to any considerable extent in India. 
The Tajik are the original agricultural class 
of all the west of Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

The term Ajghan, is hardly known to the 
people when Europeans so designate. 

Physically, the Afghan people are among the 
finest on the earth with a broad, robust, ruddy, 
manly look, and they are hardy and bold. 
They have a pleasant frank, simple, unaffected 
way. About Kabul, they are fair, many with red 
hair and blue eyes, but some of the tribes in the 
lower and hotter hills and valleys near India, 
have somewhat dark skins. The majority are 
astute, intriguing, ambitious and faithless, 
avaricious, fickle, uncertain and crafty, and in 
bold unblushing lying, a hindu is a mere child 
to an Afghan. They are not trusted as 
mercenaries. The eastern tribes are politically 
quite independent and the amir of Kabul does 
not pretend to any authority over them. These 
have been largely employed in the native army, 
and been becoming more and more the raiiituiy 
retainers of British India. 

The purer Afghan are quite illiterate, The 
Euzufzye and other tribes in the north are 
comparatively recent conquerors of the northern 
hills and valleys, where they have mixed with a 
free hindu people and are fairer than the other 
Afghan tribes, 

The government of the tribes is a democracy, 
their representation and self government being 
by their Jirgah and Ulus, but like most rude 
people no man’s nationality extends beyond his 
own clan. Mr. Campbell supposes them to be 
Arian and probably of similar origin to the Jat. 
The Afghans in Peshwar and Kohat are Bri¬ 
tish subjects. A tribe, somewhat mixed, called 
Debwar are found about Candahar,— {Cawjphell, 
/>. 78 to 145.) 

Ajridi, Waziri, and others, whose previous 
occupation was rapine and plunder, have, since 
the inauguration of British rule, sold their 
horses and bought oxen, and taken to agricul¬ 
ture with zeal. The Rajput has an invete¬ 
rate contempt of the plough, yet multitudes 
indolent as they are, have been forced by sheer 
necessity to till or die. The tea cultivation 
in the Kobistan has given employment to many 
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more.— Hand Booh^ Econs. Prod* p* 
254 and 255.) 

The Afghan, properly so calledi are at pre¬ 
sent the dominant race throughout Afghanstan, 
and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold the Tajik 
in subjection. The Tajik are the descendants of 
the ancient conquerors of the country, and may 
be subdivided into the Parsivan or inhabitants 
of towns, speaking Persian, and the Eimak 
or nomades. 

The Persian language is met with all over 
Afghanistan, the great families speak it, and 
their correspondence is carried on in that 
tongue ; the people are acquainted with it, but 
they prefer speaking the Pushtoo, the lan¬ 
guage of their nation, which is a mixture of 
ancient Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. They 
have a few works in this language, but they 
read Persian authors by preference, and have 
through them formed imperfect ideas of geo- j 
graphy, astronomy, medicine, and history, but 
these works, full of fictions and deficiencies, 
have not materially assisted in developing their 
faculties.— ferrier's IlisL of Afghans^ p, 290. 

Derajat, is a portion, about two-thirds, 
of a narrow strip of land, which lies between 
the Indus and the Suliman mountains, and 
extends from the hills and valleys of the Kohat 
district to the Sind frontier. A thin fringe of 
cultivation and jangle extends along the bank 
of the great river, and terminates, as you ad¬ 
vance into the interior, in a flat desert country 
where a precarious supply of water from the j 
hills affords a poor cultivation in the vicinity 
of the thinly scattered villages. Lower down, 
the hill streams become smaller, and the as¬ 
pect of desolation still greater, so that for miles 
not a human being is visible, nor can a drop of 
water be procured to quench the thirst produc¬ 
ed by these scorching plains. The Pathan and 
Baluch tribes who inhabit the hills, have the 
same attachments to their chief's, internal here* 
ditary feuds, dislike to combination, and pre¬ 
datory habits, which distinguish so many 
mountain races, but have withal a martial bear¬ 
ing and love of independence. The scarcity of 
water limits cultivation, and their wealth con- 
sistfi in their herds which find a scanty pasturage 
at the foot of the hills; amongst the moun¬ 
tains occur a few fertile patches : the country 
being traversed by footpaths known only to 
themselves, the hill tribes were accustomed to 
issue from it m raids on their wealthier neigh¬ 
bours in the plains, harrying their cattle and 
retreating in safety to their impracticable moun¬ 
tains. To stop this, in the beginning of 1857, 
after one of such inroads, the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment sent an expedition from amongst the 
troops of the Punjab Irregular Force, to reduce 
the Bozdar tribe, and names known to fame, in 
the Indian mutinies, Chamberlain, Ooke, Nichol¬ 
son,Hodson, Probyn, Watson, Wylde, and Green, 


wer^ all trained [in this school of warfare, In* 
volviiig severe marches, incessant fights and 
exposure to all the seasons of the year. (Med* 
ley's Year's Campaigning^ p. 1 /o 6.) The hills 
are inhabited by predatory Pathan and Be- 
looch tribes, who cultivate little fertile patches, 
called kuchee^ lying within the mountains, 

Bozdary a border tribe with about 2,500 
fighting men, west of the Derajat. They dwell 
in the hills opposite Mungrota, about 50 miles 
north of Dera-i-Ghazi Khan, and were given to 
make troublesome inroads on the plains. 

Butani, an Afghan tribe dwelling in the 
Dehra Ismail Khan district. They were a rob¬ 
ber tribe until they beeame British subjects. 

The Awan are the most numerous and the 
best of these frontier tribes, and there is no 
better people in India. They are settled in 
large agricultural communities on the “ Chuch** 
plain, on the Eastern side of the Indus, and 
in smaller bodies further east, on the Jhelutn, 
Guzerat and Sealkot Districts. They are good 
soldiers.— Campbell^ p. 96. 

BMmd, Tanaoli^ Alpial, Kidral^ Aivan, and 
GukkaVy petty tribes known only by their tribal 
names without any common appellation living 
north of the Salt Range, who are described by 
Mr. Campbell as the finest and handsomest 
men in India perhaps in the world. They 
profess maliomedanism and have fanciful 
raahomedan genealogies, but are wholly Indian 
in their language, manners, habits and constitu¬ 
tions. Their language is Punjabi. They have 
no connection with the Pathan races, and they 
claim none with the Jat and Rajput, the 
Dilzak alone claiming to be of Hindustan 
origin. Their features would seem to show 
that they have kindred with the Kashmiri, or 
with the pre-hindu congeners of the earlier 
Indians found in the hills far west, but their 
language and character, dijess and the archi¬ 
tecture of their houses indicate that they 

are nearly allied to the Punjabi, 

The Dhundy a very handsome race and the 
Tanaoli, dwell to the north in the outer range 
of the Himalaya, and about the Indus near 
Torbela, but they are not considered to be brave 
or trustworthy. The Awan of the lower lands 
and Dhundy &c. of the higher lands have demo¬ 
cratic village institutions.— Gampbelly p, 97. 

The Darani Afghans on the west, are an 
agricultural, but chiefly a pastoral, race, who 
term their summer and winter ground, 
Eilak and Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse 
black camlet tents, called Kishdee, the same 
with the Kara ulli of the Turks and Siah-ebader 
of the Persians. The number ofDurani tribes 
are nine, the names of seven of which end in 
zye,’* which means the same as the beni, or 
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walad of the Arabs» and the mao of the Scotch. 
The names are tho 

Mauku. Populzye, Noorzye, 

Khongani. Allekzye. Alizye, and 

Barukzye. Achikzye. Ishakzye. 

The Durani are stout and well made, with 
long hair and beards, many of them being 
above the standard of Indo-Gerraanic races of 
Europe. Some have round and plump faces. 
With others, the countenance is strongly mark¬ 
ed, and with most the cheek bones are promi¬ 
nent. When a family is by itself, the men and 
w'omen eat together ; but few restraints are 
put upon the female, and her influence is con¬ 
siderable- The Durani tribes, all but the Achik- 
zye, are religiously given, but not intolerant. 
They are of the Suroni sect. Their national 
dance, called Attiin, is danced almost every 
evening with songs and tales to accompany it. 
They have a strong love of country. 

They are fond of tales, fond of the 
chase, and except the Achikzye about 5,000 
in number, all are religious. The Durani, 
especially the men of Kandahar, have a power¬ 
ful love of country. The Duraui is rarely 
a merchant or adventurer. They are hospi¬ 
table and brave, and are the most important 
of the Afghan tribes. 

The Ghilzye is next to the Durani tribe in 
importauce. It has eight divisions or sub¬ 
tribes, or clans, viz. the 
Houtuki, I Ali Kheil, I Turruki, and 

Tohki, I Subak, ( Kharoti, 

Suliman Kheil, ] Under, 

Of these, the Suliman Kheil is the most im¬ 
portant numbering from 30,000 to 35,000 
families. 

Burukit a race who claim to be of Arab 
origin, occupying Logur and Butkak, who are 
said to have been settled there, S. of the Ka- 
bool river, by the sultan Mahmood in the 
11th century. Their number is about 8,000 
families, but they arrange themselves into tribes 
with chiefs. They are good soldiers. The 
Buruki tribes of Loghur and Butkak, reside 
in the Ghilzi portion of the Afghan country, 
^Latham,. 

The Stanizye are an agricultural, and the 
Ahmedzye a pastoral tribe, as also the Kaiser 
Kheil and Summulzye or Ismail Zye, who have 
migratory habits, but dwell to the south and 
east of Ghizni, are sub’divisions of the Suliman 
Kheil. The Shirpan are an associated body, 
formed out of the other khpil. Ghizni is 
a Ghilzye town. 

BerSurani, ate Afghan tribes on the north¬ 
eastern part of Afghanistan, occupying the 
lower course of the Kabul river, and the parts 
between the Indus, the Hindu Coosh and the 
Balt Banges, touching the Ghilzye on the west. 


the Siahposh on the north, and the Indians of 
India on the east, the Indus being their bound- 
fury, but Peshawur is a Berdurani town. 

About Peshawur, lie the Mahmud zye,Dawud- 
zye in Hastnuggur, Momund, Guggiani in 
Hastnuggur and the Khalil- 

The Momund are arranged into those of the 
hills and those of the plains. 

The Khuttuk^ under the British, He to the 
south of the Kabul river and to the west of the 
Indus, though some extend into India. 

The Bungush occupy the Bun gush valley, 
and are British subjects. 

Khyheri of the pass, are divided into the 
ShainwarijUrukzye and the Afridi. The Khyber 
pass is 25 miles long. The people are lean, 
but muscular and dark skinned with prominent 
cheek bones and high noses. They live in mud, 
huts or huts of mat, as also in excavations of 
the rock : dress in a dark turban, dark blue 
tunic and straw sandals. Their arms are a 
sword, a short spear and a matchlock. 

Urukzye are herdsmen who pass the winter in 
the lower levels of the Kohat and the Tiri hills, 
and in summer drive their flocks and herds to 
the mountain tops. The Shikhan, Mishti and 
Eakew-Kheil occupy districts ia the British 
territory. 

The Afridi lie between Peshawur and Kohat, 
and the road runs through the Kohat and the 
Gulli or Jewaki passes. I'he Afridi are fierce, 
factious and strong, and with the Bungush, 
the Jewaki, Bari, Bussi Kheil and Busti Kheil, 
as also the Sipah and Buzotu are border tribes 
with more or less independence. 

The Eusofzye, are the least controlled and 
most quarrelsome of the Afghans. While the 
Durani are a feudal tribe, the Eusofzye are 
democratic and in small communities, with 
patriarchal governnaent. They are agricultural, 
lying in warm and fertile valleys, touching the 
Indus on one side and the Punjkora, on the 
other, extending on the south to Kabul, 
occupying the northern part of the plain of 
Peshawar, Bunir, Swat, Punjkora and Chum- 
la. The Swat, Bunir, Punjkora and the Euzof- 
zye part of the Kabul valley, are the lands of 
the Akhozye, the Mullezye and the Lawezye— 
The clans of the Eusofzye and Mahmudzye 
have a system of periodical interchange of lands 
called Waish. The numbers of the Eusofzye 
are estimated at from 700,000 to 900,000 
souls, and are of Afghan, Indian and Cash- 
mir blood, with the old occupants of the land, 
the Dehkani and Swati. Many Eusofzye have 
fair complexions, grey eyes and red beards, are 
stout and brave, quarrelsome and proud, and 
those in the plains are very immoral. 

Turkaun —Next to the Eusofzye, are the 
Turkaun or Turcolani, in Bajour, and the 
Othmankheil in the hills between Bajour and 
Swat. 
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Afghans on the Punjab Frontier^ are those Healy, who was travelling towards Kohat, for 
in the Daman or skirt of the Solimani range/ no other reason than that he was a defenceless 
the Shiah Turi, the Jaji, and the Esakheil. The Christian with a little property about him. 

Jaji dwell in houses with a teh*kbana or ex- The Bungush tribe of the Kohat valley, 
cavation in the earth. The Esakheil occupy and British subjects, offered to guard the 
the banks and islets of the Indus, engaged in Kothul, and asserted that they had a claim 
the cultivation of wheat, but are also robbers, stronger than that of the Afreedee to here- 
Bunnu valley is held by mixed races, who ditarily occupy the ridge. The Kothul was then 
dwell in walled villages. They are undersized made over to them, and as the Afreedee re- 
and sallow skinned. They are quiet, orderly fused to open the pass, it was resolved to 
and regular in revenue matters, but immoral, establish a blockade ; so again the Afreedee 
capable of reckless perjury and deliberate were debarred from entering the Kohat and 
assassination. Peshawur valleys. 

The Afreedee of the Khyber Pass^ among While these arrangements were progressing, 
faithless tribes, are considered the most faith- the Gullee Afreedee suddenly attacked the 
less. Thieves and robbers from this vicinity, Bungush people on the Kothul, and seized that 
despite all precautions, long continued to infest post. Several Bungush chiefs were killed in 
nightly the Peshawur cantonment. A section the encounter, and Major Coke who was present, 
of these Afreedee named the Kookeekheyl, was slightly wounded. Upon this check, the 
early manifested symptoms of a friendly spirit Bungush people obtained the alliance of two 
towards the British. The Afreedee on the small, though warlike tribes, named Buzotee 
south-western corner of the Peshawur border and Sepah. These were independent and dwelt 
have not signalized themselves. in the hills near the Pass. The southern sec- 

The British Government has been concern- lion of the Jewakee Afreedee also joined the 
ed chiefly with the Afreedee of the Kohat league. 

l^tss or Gullee and the Jewakee Pass. For Sepah and Buzotee are small, but very 
tiie guardiansidp of these passes the Afreedee brave tribes, numbering :—Buzotee 500, 
received some kind of consideration from Sepahs 300 fighting»men. They live in 
successive dynasties, Ghiznivide, Mogul, tolerably close connexion with their more 
Doorance, Barukzye, Sikh, and British ; and powerful neighbours, the Afreedee, and manage 
have broken faith with each and all. These to hold their own. They have acted up 
mountaineers are great traders and carriers, to their engagements in regard to the Pass 
They convey salt from mines in the Kohat and have generally behaved well towards 
district to the Peshawur market. They also cut the British. 

and sell tlie firewood of their hills. By these Oruhzye, country extends from the Sepah 
means they procure a comfortable subsistence, tract (which adjoins the Afreedee hills) 
which cultivation on their rugged hill-sides round the North western corner of the Kohat 
would not alone suffice to afford. In con- district, and then nearly onward to the top of 
trolling them, tliis was deemed a fortu- the Meeranzye valley (which belongs to Kohat) 
nate circumstance, inasmuch as the British till it joins the country of the Zymoosht Af- 
aiithorities can, by blockading the mouths of ghans. The tribe is one of the largest on the 
the Passes stop the trade and reduce the frontier, and numbers 20,000 fighting-men, 
Afreedee to sore straits. most of whom are good hill soldiers. The 

These passes are of importance. The Gullee Orukzye hills stretch a long distance to the 
or Kohat Pass is the direct and best route from west. In the interior of these hills, there is 
Kohat to Peshawur. The government post the cool table-land of Terah, where the clans- 
between these two important stations runs men resort in the summer with their cattle, 
usually by this route. and in the winter return to the pasturage 

The Afreedee of the Jewakee Pass, grounds of the lower ranges near the British 
even among the Afreedee clans were con- frontier. The sections of the tribe that have 
sidered particularly daring and ferocious, come in contact with the British, are the She- 
When the Afreedee of the Kohat Pass mis- khan, the Mishtee, and the Raabeuhkheyl. In 
behaved, the Jewakee Afreedee offered to the portions of the Kohat district adjoining 
engage for that pass, or to conduct the com- the Orukzye hills are the sub-divisions of 
munication through their own pass. The Samilzye. 

Jewakee pass was actually used for a short Zymoosht ,—After the Orukzye are the Zy- 

time, but the Jewakee Afreedee soon proved moosht Afghans, they are a small, but bravo 
themselves to be worse even than their neigh- tribe, numbering about 5,000 fighting men, 
hours. They committed numerous raids and some of whom are well mounted. They in- 
murders iu the Peshawur and Kohat districts habit a valley leading from western Meerau- 
and even robbed boats ^on the Indus. They zye onward, towards the crest of a range 
idso murdered a British officer, named l)r. | called the “ Powar Kothul.*' Their country of 
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right belongs to the Gabul kingdom. They are 
usually ready to combine for mischief with the 
Tooree and Orukzye, and to threaten Mee- 
ranzye; they hold sonje land in the plains, which 
holding affords some pledge for their good be¬ 
haviour. 

Tooree^ a warlike tribe, occupying a 
portion of the valley of the river Khoorrum ; 
they can muster 5,500 fighting men. They 
are nominally subjects of Cabul, and be¬ 
longed to the jagheer of sirdar Azina Khan, 
one of the ameer’s sons, but they are under 
no real control. They have repeatedly leagued 
with other tribes to harass the Mee- 
ranzye valley. They would sow among the 
Meeranzye people, they would harbour fugi¬ 
tives from either party, they would encourage 
all to resist the British, they would attack some 
villages in force. They frequently committed 
raids on the Bungush and Khuttuk villages of 
the Kohat district. In August 1858, Captain 
Coke seized a Tooree caravan on its way to the 
salt mines, taking the property as security for re¬ 
payment of value of plundered property, and 
the men as hostages for their tribes. This 
measure was soon followed by an embassy from 
the tribe, and an agreement was concluded with 
the tribe from the commencement of 1854. 
The value of plundered property was made good, 
the prisoners were released, and five Tooree 
were made over to the British as hostages, 
but within one month the tribe again gave 
way to evil counsels/* and in the following 
March (1854) a serious attack was made by 
the Tooree with 2,000 men (foot and horse,) 
on a Meeranzye village. 

W'uzeeree^ is one of the largest and most im¬ 
portant tribes, brave, warlike, but predatory. 
They hold the rugged and lofty hills adjoining 
the south-west portion of the Kohat district 
(that is the western part of the Meeranzye valley 
and the hills round Bahadoorkheyl,) and the 
north-westerfi border of the Dehra Ismael Khan, 
that is, the valley of Bunnoo, and the plains of 
Murwut and Tank. These hills run down to 
the point where the great Suleeman range 
commences ; near this point the Goomiil range 
debouches from the hills almost opposite Tank. 
The valley of the Goomul forms the Golaree 
pass through which a large portion of the traffic 
to and from Afghanistan and Central Asia 
enters into India, and scarcely inferior to the 
Khyber pass of Peshawur or the Bolan pass 
of Sindh. The hills on either side of this 
pass are held by Wuzeeree, the Wuzeeree 
hills form the western limit of the Joorduk 
pass, which is the main line of communi¬ 
cation between Bunnoo and Kohat. Just 
to the east of this pass lies Bubadoorkheyl 
and aUo the villages of Kharrah and Lutumur 
at which three places the Trans-Indus mines 
are situated. The Wuzeeree bills also com¬ 


mand the outlets of the Koorum and Goom- 
belie rivers into the Bunnoo valley. The Wu¬ 
zeeree are a numerous tribe, sub-divided into 
various sections. The birth-place of this race 
would seem to be the snowy range, which runs 
to the south-east of the Jelallabad and Cabal. 
From this range they appear to have moved 
downwards towards the Derajat border. They 
are noble savages, of pure blood, pastoral habits, 
fierce disposition, and wild aspect. They can 
muster probably (were the whole tribe united), 
as many as 20,000 or 30,000 fighting men, and 
if combined might make themselves formidable. 
But though they are less addicted to internecine 
contests than other hill tribes, and are so far 
united, they are yet not apt to join all these 
forces together against an external foe. They 
are bold and ferocious : but, as soldiers, not 
equal to the most martial tribes. Many of 
them live in tents, or in temporary dwellings 
resembling tents; in the winter frequenting 
the more genial clime of the lower ranges, and 
in summer retreating to teed their flocks in 
higher altitudes. Some of them have engaged 
in cultivation and have encroached on the 
weaker tribes of the plains ; of these, again, 
many will only cultivate during the cold months ; 
and as the heat approaches will reap their crops 
and retire to the mountains. But the tendency 
to extend their cultivation, and even to settle 
in the plains, has of late years, been increasing 
among the Wuzeeree. The tribe generally is 
quite independent, both of the Kabul and the 
British governments ; but some members of 
the clan who have taken up their abode as cul¬ 
tivators in the Bunnoo valley have become 
British subjects. Many sections of Waziri 
ever since British cpnnexion with the frontier, 
maintained peaceable relations with the British. 
These people, driving the aborigines of Bunnoo 
before them, have occupied pasturage grounds 
on the western border of the valley, and have 
taken possession of cultivated lands in the 
same vicinity, amounting to about one-third of 
the cultiirable area of the valley. Under the 
Sikh regime, there were constant disputes be¬ 
tween these Wuzeeree and the government 
(inasmuch as revenue could in those days only 
be collected by force of arms), and also between 
them and the Bunnoo people, who asserted 
claims they could not enforce, to a patrimony 
which had been gradually usurped. In 1848, 
Major Edwards effected a settlement with these 
Wuzeeree and with all the inhabitants of the 
valley on behalf of the Sikh government; he 
confirmed them in their possessions and arrang¬ 
ed with them for the regular payment of their 
dues to the ruling power. These Wuzeeree 
continued, as valued agriculturists and tax¬ 
payers. The condition of these people is satis¬ 
factory to themselves and creditable to British 
rule, three sections of the Wuzeeree tribe, mis- 
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behaved) namely, the Gabulkheyh the Mushood 
Wuzeeree, (both of which entirely dwell in the 
hills and have no possessions in the plains,) 
and the Omerzye Wuzeeree, which latter clan 
originally cultivated in Bunnoo and afterwards 
rebelled. The Cabulkheyl Wuzeeree inhabit 
the northern portion of the Wuzeeree hills, not 
far from the right bank of the Koorrum. They 
are near neighbours of the Tooree. They 
overlook the western portion of Meeranzye and 
they adjoin the Bahadoorkheyl sub-divisions 
of the Kohnl district. They were a wild 
lawless set, always ready to join with the 
Tooree, Zyraoosht Afghans, and Orukzye, in 
any mischief or annoyance if the term may be 
used, such as raids on the Bungush and Khut- 
tuk villages of the Kohat district. In the 
autumn of 1850 they signalized themselves by 
an audacious attack on Bahadoorkheyl and its 
salt mines. For this purpose they assembled 
in considerable force and induced many of the j 
Khuttuk villages round Buhadoorkheyl itself to j 
league with them. The affairs with the 
Omerzye have been serious. l^ike other 
Wuzeeree, they at first cultivated in the Bun¬ 
noo valley lands which had been wrested from 
the Buiinoochee of the neighbourhood. The 
head of these Bunnoochee was a local chief 
nanoed Bazeed Khan. The Omerzye used to | 
pay their revenue through this man, who was 
responsible for the collection. Some of the 
Omerzye used to reap the harvest, go off to 
the hills, deserting their land, and leaving .Ba¬ 
zeed Khan to pay instead of them. 

The Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong and 
mischievous. They inhabit the most soutlrern of 
Wuzeeree hills. It is the section which occupy 
both sides of the Goleeree Pass. Even they 
are hardly strong enough to attack the caravans 
of hardy well-armed traders from central Asia. 
But they plunder any travellers they can, and 
they perpetually carry off the herds of camels 
chiefly belonging to merchants that graze near 
the foot of the hills. 

VaUey of Dour ,—Surrounded by the Wu- 
zecree hills, and adjoining the western border 
of Bunnoo, is the small valley of Dour, inhabit¬ 
ed by a distinct race, and containing about 
8,000 inhabitants. This valley originally be¬ 
longed to the Dooranee kingdom. It was, 
together with other outlying tracts, formally 
ceded to llunjeet Singh by the tripartite treaty 
of 1838 ; but afterwards, in 1847, the British 
relinquished all claim to it on behalf of the 
Sikhs, The people of Dour more than once 
expressed a wish to come under British juris¬ 
diction, but the offer was not accepted. During 
the treaty negotiations of 1855, the ameer’s 
representative urged that the valley once form¬ 
ed an integral portion of the Doorauee empire, 
and that His Highness now wished to take it 
provided that the British did not claim any 


I title. The government replied that the British 
I did not desire to assert any claim, nor to inter¬ 
fere with the ameer, if he chose to re-annex it 
to his kingdom. The ameer was thus left free to 
occupy Dour. 

Sheoranee. —Below the Wuzeeree limits, a 
little south of the Goomul river, are the Sheo- 
ranee hills, stretching from the latitude of Dehra 
Ismael Khan downwards to nearly the latitude 
of Dehra Futteh Khan, a distance of fifty miles. 
In these hills is the lofty square-shaped moun¬ 
tain called “ Solomon’s Throne,” the Tukht-i- 
Suliman, which gives its name to the Sulee- 
manee range, running parallel for 300 miles to 
the Indus and forming the British western fron¬ 
tier. At the base of this mountain runs the im- 
portantZerkunneePass,the high road for caravans 
to and from Kandahar. The Sheoranee are 
of Pathan lineage, of inferior stature to the 
Wuzeeree ; they are warlike and predatory, 
and quite independent. The number of their 
fighting men has been set down at 10,000; 
but this is found to be hiiih. Tliey can tnus- 
ter 1,000 men within a day’s notice; in the 
course of three or four days they will muster 
3,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts of 
Tak (partially) in the north, then Kolachee 
then Durrabund and lastly Choudwan—all in 
the Dehra Ishmael Khan district, and form¬ 
ing the border plains of the Upper Dera- 
jat. With all the above tracts the Sheoranee 
have been at feud. They would be the ag¬ 
gressors, attacking town, burning villages, car¬ 
rying olf prisoners and cattle. The people of 
the plain would make reprisals and retaliation, 
and thus tlie feud would be inflamed. The 
Sheoranee, however, were so much feared, that 
the arable lands skirting the base of the hills 
were all left untilled and the neighbouring villages 
in the plains paid them regularly one-fourih 
of their pj’ocllu^g buy off depredation : such 
was the statj .up to annexation, the 

Sikh govetijjj p., ug unable to restrain 
them. 1 gj. 

Oshteram^, —South of the Sheoranee hills, 
on the contdj.ninous of the Dehra Ismael Khan 
and Dehra Ghazee Khan districts, there dwell 
the small Futhan tribe of Oshteranee muster¬ 
ing about 1,000 fighting men. They are brave 
and pugnacious, but not predatory. They dwell 
chiefly in the hills, and are so far independent; 
but many of them possess and cultivate lands in 
the plains at the foot of the hills, and conse- 
quenily within British territory. Before an¬ 
nexation tht-y used to be quite as violent as 
their neighbours, especially during the conti¬ 
nuance of a deadly feud with the Kusranee. 
The quarrel was, however, composed by Major 
Edwardes before annexation, subsequently they 
evinced a good and friendly disposition. 

Fooch or Korah pass, on the border of the 
Oshteranee bills, and nearly opposite to Dehra 
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li'iitteh Khan, is the Vooch or Korah Pass, 
faced by the British outposts of Doulalwalla 
and Vehoa. This point is of some topographical 
iOiportance, as constituting the boundary line 
between the Pathan and Belooch tribes. 

The Belooch tribes extend along the lower 
half of the Derajat frontier, they are leas warlike 
and interesting, but even more predatory. The 
PatbaUs are almost entirely independent; 
very few of these people are British sub¬ 
jects. The head quarters of Belooch tribes 
and the majority of the clansmen will 
generally be in the independent hills, beyond 
the British territory, the boundary line of 
which runs along the base; but a large num¬ 
ber of each tribe also hold lands in the plain 
and are British subjects. Some of the chiefs 
will also be found residing there. The Be- 
luch of the plains, for the most part since 
annexation, behaved as well-disposed sub¬ 
jects, but the Belooch of the hills conti¬ 
nued their old habits of plundering. All the 
tribes are at feud with each other; they not only 
fight in the hills, but they carry their contests 
in the plains^, tliey attack all villages in the 
plains, except those belonging to thtir own tribe. 
The men of the plains usually resist the attacks 
with spirit at the lime, but they are not allowed 
to retaliate afterwards, as they used to do under 
the Sikh rule, and as they would do still, were 
they not prevented by the British Government 
To guard our villages and people from their 
constant aggression a strong cordon of 
military posts has been fixed along the base of 
the Suieemanee range. Raids and forays are 
not, however, entirely repressed, and even 
the posts are sometimes attacked. The ma¬ 
rauding parties are 50, 100, 200, 300, occa¬ 
sionally even 500, strong. They are often 
mounted and will fly if hotly pursued for 15, 
20, and even 30 miles. Many of the villages and 
much of the cultivation is close to the hills and 
in front of the posts, so that the plunderers can 
in the shortest time, carry off their booty to 
the hills before the detachment comes up. 

Kutranee Their hills extend from the 

Korah pass downwards for a distance of 
about fifty miles; about half the tribe own 
lands and villages in the plain, a portion 
lead a wandering life in the front range 
of hills neasest tlie plain and the half desert 
tract at its base, and the remainder live in the 
hills. The hill Kusranee can muster some 
1|200 fighting-men, of whom 50 are horse, 
meiu They are very thievish, and were in the 
habit of proceeding through the * laud of their 
brethren in the plain to plunder in the villages 
near Dehra Ishmael Khan. The country round 
Delira FuUeh Khan was also harassed by them. 

Murwutf an agricultural and pastoral race 


of frontier Aifghans within the British territo* 
ries, stout active men. 

Sherani, a tribe who occupy the Takht i- 
Suliraau, with hard features, grey eyes and 
high cheek bones. They marry late and receive 
a dowry with the bride. They are engaged iu 
agriculture. 

Baraicli —Seistan lies on the 

rivers Helmund and Furh-rud. Shorabak, lies 
due east of Seistaii, on the banks of the 
Lora, and is occupied by the Baraich Afghans, 
great camel breeders and acknowledging the 
supremacy of the amir of Kabul. 

Terin. —The iTor or black Terin tribe occupy 
Pishin. 

The Spin or White Terin tribe reside in the 
valley of Zawura, and in the open plains of 
Tull and Chutialli. They stretch into Cutch 
Gundava and nearly touch the British frontier. 

Qukhar or Kahkar, or Ghakar, a war¬ 
like tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
inhabiting the Sah Kauge or Johd mountains 
between the Indus and the Behut (Hydaspes.) 
They are the ancestors of the modern Jat« 
The Gukker, Gugger, and other aborigines of 
Hazara have most of them been mastered by 
Pathan invaders from beyond the Indus. The 
Mogul, and subsequently the Durani, failed 
to master them, but th^ Sikh ruler having 
been frequently foiled, /al last nominally ac¬ 
complished their subjugation by stirring up in¬ 
ternal faction and the perpetration of acts of 
cruelly and treachery. (See Kahkar. Khyber.) 
These seem identical with the Ghikar, a Scythio 
race inhabiting the banks of the Indus ; at au 
early period of history they were given to in¬ 
fanticide. It was a custom, says Ferishta, “ as 
soon ns a female child was born, to carry her to 
the market place and there proclaim aloud, hold¬ 
ing the child in one hand, and a knife in the 
other that any one wanting a wife might have 
her ; otherwise she was immolated.” By this 
means they had more men than women which 
occasioned tl)e custom ol several husbands to 
one wife. When any one husband visited her, 
she set up a mark at the door which being 
observed by the others, they withdrew till the 
signal was removed. They are supposed to be 
the descendants of the mountaineers whose chief 
Ambisaces sent ambassadors with presents to 
Alexander. Baber writes the name Guker, but it 
is also written IGhuka and Khaka.— Tod^si 
Rajasthany Vol. 1. p. 636, (See Afghan; 
Kabul ; Khetri; Jelam.) 

The Qukkur, are not distinguishable from the 
A wan, in personal appearance, both being very 
large fine men, but not exceedingly fair, inhabit¬ 
ing as they do, a dry, bare, rather low country, 
hot iu summer.— p. 96, 
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iTu/i^/'.— The Gpuutry of tliis tribe is in the 
head waters of the Lora, wild and inaccessible- 
It foims a fe(|uare of about 180 miles between 
the Achtickzyc country, the Spin Terin,.the 
Sulrmau range aud Beluchiataii. Hut Kakers 
named Oasia occupy in part the valley of Shal. 
The Punui clan, in Sewi and Sevvistaiiis Kaker. 
Their manners and habits vary. 

N'asirit a noraade race who occupy the Tohki 
andHotuki countries in summer,and the Daman 
or skirts of the Sulirnaii range in winter. In 
their migrations, they appoint the Chehhvasti or 
Captains of Forty, and a Khan or Director 
General. 

Pashal, a riice mentioned repeatedly by 
Leech as one of the most numerous tribes in 
the Panjshir valley and adjoining passes. These 
are supposed to be roahornedans, but as the 
name is mentioned also by Elphinstone as that 
of one of the Kafir tribes part of them in the 
iuountains may have retained their heathenism 
and independence. 

Purmuli or Fermuli, or H?i?’?rt24//,abraveand 
warlike race, about 8,000 in number, residing 
south of the Kabul river near Orglum in the 
Kliaraoti country, and to the west of Kabul. 
They carry on an unceasing hostility with the 
Kharaoti tribes around them. Some are sol¬ 
diers in the ArniFs army, and some engage in 
trade.— (Latham.) 

Blmba, a race who occupied the rugged 
mountains along with the Kukha. They were 
under the Sikh rule, but are shiah mahomedens. 

Mean Klieil tribe, on the Punjab frontier is 
partly Afghan, partly Baklitiari. 

Sirde/iif a small tribe, at Sirdeh, South east 
of Ghizni. J 

BiluclU are more or less migrant and pre¬ 
datory, particularly in the west. In habits 
they resemble the Iliyat and Kurd. They have 
dark skins ; they live in mud houses, in forts, 
and in their black felt tents called gedauii, 
which is stretched over a tamarisk frame work ; 
an assemblage of gedaun, forms a turaan or 
village, inhabited by a kheit, and a tribe con¬ 
sists of u certain number of kheil. .The khau of 
Khelat is the chief Biluch. 

Storiani, a frontier tribe whose winter sta- | 
lion is in Baluchistan and summer station in 
the high comitry belonging to the Musa- 
kheil.— (LaiJiam's Descriptive Mhnolofjy.) 

Kolmtan ,—The Kobistan region commences 
from Kaghan, which is a narrow glen stretching 
upwards from the northernmost point of the 
Huzara district for a distance of nearly 90 
miles, and separating the maharajah of Kash¬ 
mir’s territory from the independent moun 
taineers. Adjoining Kaghan aud reaching 
the llusaunzye country, separating the Huzara 
border frona the Indus, and adjoining the 
Agrore fielship iu Huzara, is tlx country of 


some Hill Tribes named Kobistani and Swa^ 
ti, who originally came from the 8wat valley. 

The KohUtani of Kabul, occupy partially the 
valleys of Ghoribund, Punjir, Nijron, Tagow* 
Alislmng, Alighur and the lower Kuner. 

Hnsmnzye. —Between the extreme northern 
frontier of the Huzara district and the Indus 
is a somewhat narrow strip of I'ugged and 
mountainous territory—inhabited by the Hus- 
sunzye, who therefore dvvt'll in Cis-lndus, that 
is, on the left bank of the river. They could 
number, perhaps, 2,000 fighting-men. The 
principal hill is known as the Black moun¬ 
tain*^ from its dark and gloomy aspect. In the 
adjoining tract, within the Huzara border, lies 
Western Turnoulee. the fief of a chief politically 
dependent on the British. 

Jiidoini of Mnhabiui^ —inhabit a tract below 
the Hussunzye country and on the right bank 
of the Indus opposite the British lowii of 
Torbeila, and thence stretching westward, lii 
this tract the most notable place is Mount 
Muhabun, of classical celebrity. The JudoonhaVe 
been suposed to be Kajputs, but they are 
Palhans who speak Pushtoo.— Campbell,p, 87. 

tSUana. —Near the base of Muhabun, and 
on the bank of the Indus, is the fanatic colony 
of Sitana. The Syuds of this place are the 
remnant of the followers of that extraordinary 
adventurer, Syud Ahmed, who, gathering a 
handful of “ Ghazi,** (warlike devotees,) from 
various parts of India, raised a formidable re* 
bullion ill Peshawur. After winning and losing 
Peshawur and Eusufzye, the Syud was even¬ 
tually slain at the mouth of the Kaghan glen 
by Sheer Sing, the son of maharaj'ah Bnnjset 
Sing. Most of his adherents, cideliy foreigners 
to the Punjab, dispersed, and the remainder 
settled at Sitana. These Sitana people are 
evil-inteutioned and ill-conditioned. They 
endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the surround¬ 
ing mahomedan tribes, and especially of the 
Swati. They endeavour to intrigne with Waha- 
bees and such like fanatic religionists among the 
mahomedan population in v^'hious parts of Inditu 
The ferry over the Indus close to Sitana has 
been frequently harassed by tlie fanatics. 

Booner or Bunoor, is beyond the Judoon 
country on the north-west. It is a rugged 
country, extending from the lower range of the 
Hindoo Koosh downwards to bills which com¬ 
mand the Chumla valley and the ceatval plain 
of Eusarzye. On its western frontier again, 
lies the Swat territory. The Booner people are 
strong ; they could muster a force of some 
thousands. Their neighbours are the Swati. 

Bmiair are the elder branch of the Eusufzye 
Afghan. 

T/i€ Eusufzye are democratic and agri* 
cultural, lying in warm sheltered fertile valleys,- 
touching the Indus oa one side aud Pet^jiktovu 
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m tlte other, extending^ on tlje south to 
Kahn), occupying the northern part of the plain 
of Peshaurar, Bunir, Swat, Panjkhora and the 
Eusufeye part of the valley. A.boutthe year 1865, 
they opposed the British army in an attempt 
to move Hp the Umbeylah pass towards the 
Mahaban^ but they sulfered severely and after* 
wards lent tlieir aid against Mulkah, situated 
on one of the spurs of the Mahabun mountain 
where fanatics from Hindustan had asaembled. 
Of the Swat Raneezyeand Lower 0>man-kheyl 
tribes, the two Utter are subordinate to the 
former. 

Chumla, —A. valley near the Buncre or Bun- 
no«r country in Afghanistan. The valley and 
the central plain of the Eusiifzye are command¬ 
ed by hills that descend from the Hindoo koosh. 

8wati^ a pre-hindu people driven out of 
Swat by the Euzufzye, but seeminoly of the 
blood which supplieci the eailier Indians.— 
{Oamphell^ p 96 ) 

The Swat country consists of a long fertile, 
valley^ running downwards generally in a 
south-westerly direction, but turning half 
round from east to west as it ne«‘\rs the British 
frontier, from which it is separated by a lofty 
range. It is difficult of access to a force moving 
from British territory. The Lundye or Swat 
river flows right through and fertilizes the 
valley, and then debouching through a gorge 
in the hills, enters the Peshawur valley and joins 
the Cabul river near Charsudda. The Swat 
valley contains 300 villages and upwards ; aud 
its inhabitants may number 1,00,000 souls, of 
whom 20,000 might be fighting men. As sol¬ 
diers, the Swati rank below several of the most 
martial tribes. Politically, the Swati consist 
of various clans, united under a loose federal 
government, at the head of which is an elec¬ 
tive chief, styled padshah or king. In 1855, 
the king was a Syud, named Akbur, from the 
fanatic colony of Sitana. The High priest is 
called the “ Akoond^* (equivalent to tlie term 
doctor or reader) and is held in great venera¬ 
tion. Up to 1856 the king ancl the prie.st 
were sometimes said to be well-disposed persons, 
but they had never restrained their people 
fioni mischief. 

Rametye and OtmanA/^^y/.^Towards the 
lower extremity of the Swat valley, a formida¬ 
ble range of hiiU bounding the vslley runs for 
nKany males from east to west, nearly parallel 
to the Btitish frontiers ; and at the eastern 
extremity of this range stands the Mora moun- 
taiow Between this range and the frontier, 
however, intervene two tracts, nqmed Baneezye 
and lower Osmankheyl, both qua.d dependen¬ 
cies of ‘Swat. The best of the passes leading 
into Swat is one named Muliakund, which 
opens from Eaneezye. A little further to 
east^rd of Baneezye also there are 


some pri58e9, leading into the-Loondkhore 
valley, which belongs to British Easufzye. 
These latter passes are not available for 
passage from Swat to British territory, because 
leading into Loondkhor, they can be stopped 
by any party holding that valley. The passes 
via Raneezye and Osmankheyl, if the people o f 
those traeJs accord a 2:)a^s(ige, lead straight on 
to the British plains of Hushtnuggur. Above 
i the Loondklior valley, just beyond the British 
I frontier, i^ the strong village of Pnllee. 

The snb-flivisions of the Peshawur district, 
adjoining the tribes above described, are 
Loondkhor or north-west corner of Eusufzye, 
and then ITushtnuggnr. 

The Upper or Hill Momund^ occupy tiie 
hill range between the Punjakora and the Ku-’ 
ner rivers, and possess the Kurrapa pass. Two 
of their kheils are nomadic and in summer 
move to the waters of the Helmund. The 
country extends from the south-western Swat 
border to a little beyond the Cnbul river. 
Both hanks of this river are in their possession, 
and their capital, Lalpoora, where the head of 
their tribe resides, is situated near the left 
hank. 'I'hey own alleniaiice to the Cahul go¬ 
vernment, though subject to an almost nomi¬ 
nal control ; and at the treaty, with the ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khan he undertook to restrain 
them from hostilities agaibst British subjects. 
Thvir militia can muster ^ibout 12,000 fight¬ 
ing-men. There are iole^^ahly good soldiers, 
though not equal to the men of the mf>st mar¬ 
tial tribes. Their hills overhang the fertile 
strip of British territory, enclosed between 
the Swat and Oabul rivers near their conflu¬ 
ence, known as Doaba, and this portion of the 
border is not more than 25 miles distant from 
Peshawur. 

The three sections of the tribe that have 
come in contact with the British are the Pin^ 
dee Alee Momund, the Alumzye Momund, 
and <be Michnee Momund. 

The Michnee Momund, after annexation, 
were allowed to hold from the Briiish Go¬ 
vernment, a fief or jagheer in Doaba, the 
fertile triangle near the junction of the Swat 
and Cabul rivers, of which they collected the 
revenue. A portion of the lands they cultivated 
themselves, the remainder they farmed out to 
other tribes of the plains as tenants. Many of 
their clansmen dwelt in the plains of Mich nee 
and some in the neighbouring hills. They 
traded in the Peshawur valley. The Ahimzye 
Momund, whose head* quarters are at Gnndao,‘ 
in the hills, also had a fief of Pnnjpao in BrI- , 
tish Doaba, chiefly cultivated by ten an la. A 
few of their men lived in the plains and the' 
majority in the hills. These also traded in the 
valley. The Pindee Alee Momund^ at a formev 
period, had held a similar jagheer in Doaba \ 
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but not since Biitisb rule. These have few 
relations either with the Government or the 
people of the Peshawur valley. They inha¬ 
bit a very strong locality in the Hills. The 
fiefs were orij^inally granted by preceding 
Governments to the Momunds as black mail 
to buy off depredation. 

The Afridi come after the Momund and 
is the most important tribe of all on the 
Punjab frontiers. Their territory, commencing in 
the bills between the Cabul river and the Khy- 
ber pass, forms the western boundary of the 
Peshawur valley ; then it stretches round the 
south-western corner and skirts a portion of 
the southern boundary of the Peshawur district 
till it approaches the Kuttuk lands. It thus pro¬ 
jects abruptly into the British frontier, separates 
the Peshawur district from that of Kohat, 
and forms the northern boundary of the latter 
district. The Afridi hills, intervening between 
the Kohat and Peshawur districts, are crossed 
by two principal passes communicating from 
one district to the other, the best of which is the 
well-known Kohat pass or Gullee and the 
other the Jewakee pass. The frontage of the 
Afreedee hills towards British jurisdiction ex¬ 
tends over a total length of 80 miles, and this 
territory stretches far back in a westerly direc¬ 
tion towards Gabul. Thus the Afreedee hold a 
large geographical area and have a long border 
conterminous with the British. The Afree¬ 
dee are entirely independent. Their bills 
are lofty, steep and rugged, most arduous for 
military operations. The villages are strong¬ 
ly posted and difficult of access. The Afree- 
<lec are fierce by nature. They are not desti¬ 
tute of rude virtues, but they are notoriously 
faithless to public,' engagements. I'hey are 
split up into factions, 'fhe sub-divisions of 
this tribe are numerous. They can muster 
15,000 or 20,000 fighting men. As soldiers, 
tliey are among the best on the frontier. 
They are good shots. Their tactics resemble 
those of the other tribes. They retreat before 
the foe as he advances and press upon him as 
he retires. Prom the size of their country, and 
I heir numbers, the Afreedee are powerful, 

—The Sepali aud Buzoti are small, 
but very brave Afghan tribes, numbering the 
Buzoti 500, and the Sepah 300 fighting-men. 
They live in tolerably close connexion with 
their more powerful neighbours the Afreedee, 
and manage to hold their own. After the British 
acquisition of the Punjab they generally behaved 
well towards the British. 

Qhilji. —An Afghan tribe which with the 
Abdali, form the bulk of the Afghanistan 
population, but chiefly dwelling in Kandahar 
and Kabul. The Ghiiji tribe occupy the princi¬ 
pal portion of the country between Kandahar 
aqd Ghazni, and are the most numerous of the 


Afghan tribes. These people are also found 
between Farrah and Herat, and again between 
Kabul and Jalalabad, but, in either position^ 
being under due control) they are little heard 
of. The Ghiiji between Kandahar and Ghazni 
comprise the great families of the Ohtak, the 
Thoki, the Tereki and the Andari with their 
sub-divisions. Of these, the three first are ia- 
dependent, and the last, residing at Mokar^ are 
subject to the government of Ghazni. The 
Ohtak are acknowledged the principal of the 
Ghiiji families, and furnished the chief, or 
padshah, in the period of their supremacy. 
TheGhiljiare bothan agricultural and apastoral 
people and dwell in villages and castles as well 
as in tents. They are a remarkably tall fine 
race of men, with marked features, the Ohtak 
and Thoki peasantry being probably unsurpass¬ 
ed, in the mass, by any other Afghan tribe, for 
commanding stature and strength. They are 
brave and warlike, but the generality of them, 
have a sternness of disposition amounting to 
ferocity and their brutal manners are not dis¬ 
countenanced by their chiefs. Some of the 
inferior Ghiiji are so violent in their intercourse 
with strangers that they can scarcely be 
considered in the light of human beings, 
while no language can describe the terrors 
of a transit through their county, or the 
indignities which are to be endured. The 
Ghiiji although considered, and calling them¬ 
selves Afghan, and, moreover, employing 
the Pashtu, or Afghan dialect, are undoubt¬ 
edly a mixed race. The name is evidently a 
modification or corruption of Khalji or Khilaji, 
that of a great Turki tribe, mentioned by 
Sherif-ud-din in his history of Timur. The testi¬ 
mony of Ferishta, while clearly distinguishing 
the Ghiiji tribes from the Afghan, also esta¬ 
blishes the fact of their early conversion to 
mahomedanism, still there is a tradition that 
they were, at some time, Christians of the Ar« 
menian and Georgian churches. This tradi¬ 
tion is known to the Armenians of Kabul ; and 
they instance, as corroborating it, the praotioo 
observed by the Ghiiji of embroidering the front 
parts of the gowns or robes, of their women 
and children, with figures of the cross, and the 
custom of their house-wives, who, previeua to 
forming their dough into cakes, cross their 
arms over their breasts, and make the sign of 
the cross on their foreheads after their own 
manner. 

East of Ghazni, in the province of Zurmat» 
are the Suliman Kheil Ghiiji, exceedingly nu¬ 
merous, and notorious for their habits of vin» 
lence and rapine. These have no positive 
connexion with the Thoki or other tribes, 
neither have they one acknowledged bead, biii 
are governed by their respective malek, whe are 
independent of each other. Dost Mahomed 
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kha^recioced them to the condition of tribu¬ 
taries, after haviuj; destroyed a multitude of 
their castles* 

The Ghilji women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply by ornament. The 
f iris, from the age of eiicht to twenty, are not 
much veiled, but they twist their hair, and tie 
it like a cake, which hangs over their forehead 
and a little l>elow their eyebrows. 'I'he centre 
of the lock (or hairy cake) is adorned by a gold 
or silver coin, which, in black hair, shines 
prettily. This is the sign of virginity amongst 
the Ghilji, The women allow their twisted 
locks to hang upon their ears, and even as far 
as their arms. 

Moorcroft met with a part of wandering 
Ghilji; their tents were nothing more than 
flimsy black blankets, stretched over forked 
sticks about four feet high ; withitf, they had 
some more blankets, sacks, and packsaddles, 
and without, a few loads of mats, ropes, and 
.netting, for the formation of their packages : 
both men and women were robust, with strong¬ 
ly marked features.— {Moorcrofi's Travels^ VoL 
77, y). 360. Masi^on^s Journef/s, Vol. //. p, 
198 to 212. Fotiinger's Trards in Bdoo^ 
ckutan and Sind^ p. 200. Mohm LaVs 
Travels, p, 823. See Abdali; Kaffir; Kalrauk / 
Kandahar,) 

Mazarah .—This tribe of Afghans live 
principally in houses. They are said to lend 
their wives to their guests ; their numbers are 
given at 1,56,000 souls. Monsr. Ferrier, 
mentions (Caravan Journeys, pp. 194, 237.) 
that he fell among the Ei>mak Hazara on the 
Murgab river, and other iribes about Dev- 
Hissar, more to the north and east. Their 
women take part in every war, manage the 
horse, the sword, and the firelock. Their cou¬ 
rage amounts to rashness, and they are more 
dreaded than the men for cruelty and fierceness. 
He himself saw them under fire in the foremost 
rank. It is, and so far as they know, has 
always been a national custom. Here we have 
an intelligible explanation of the Amazons of 
Alexander, and the “female hosts*’ of Na- 
muchi.—-( Review, No. 64, p. 433.) The 
Hazarah of the hill country near Ghazni and 
Kandahar, are Turanian in a marked degree 
and are without doubt of Mongolian blood. 
They seem to be in many ways like the Bra- 
hid, and at one time they possessed the country 
on the Kelat side of Candahar, and were then 
nearer to the Brahui than they now are. 
The Hazarah from beyond Kabul and Ghazni 
eome to Peshawar and the Papjab as labourers 
and they are industrious and independent. 
They speak Persian, and are shiahs in religion 
but have decidedly Mongol features. People of 
a Turk race dwell north of Ghilghit.— Mr, 
Ckmpheli pp, 64 , 157 , 


The Hazara, or Hazarajat, are so called 
from the innumerable Taifah, or tribes, into 
which they are divided—Hazar signifying in 
Persian a thousand. They occupy the whole 
range of the Parapamisus, or the moiintaina 
extending between the Hindu Kush, or Gauoa^ 
SU8, and the city of Herat, to within a lew days 
march of Kandahar. In appearance, they very 
much resemble the Ghurka ; they have the 
same high cheek-bones, the same small eyes* 
very little beard, and no doubt are of Tartar 
origin. The Ghurka, however, follow hinduism* 
mahomedanism, whilst the Hazara are shiah 
mahommedans.— {Vig7ie's Personal Narrative, 
p, 167, 169.) 

Kazzilhash, a term applied in Kabul and 
Herat to a Turk race, principally of the tribe 
of Jawanshir, who were fixed in the countiy 
by Nadir shah. Under the kings of Kabul 
they served as body guards and still retain 
their own language. Their history has been often 
written. When Nadir shah marched towards 
Delhi, he had twelve thousand fighting Kazzel- 
bash with him. When he quitted that city* 
on his return, he left behind him three hundred 
of these, who with other troops, were directed 
to bring away his treasure, and follow him. 
They passed through Kabul; but when, within 
two days* march of Kandahar, they heard of 
his death, and, a few days afterwards, Ahmed 
shah. Nadir’s lieutenant, arrived himself, 
attended by five or six hundred Durani,—he 
seized tlie treasure, and took the Kuzzelbash 
into his services ; and his kind treatment of 
them induced others to come from the neigh* 
bourhood of Tabriz, Mushid, Kerman and 
Shiraz, in Persia, where the true Kuzzelbash 
exercise the profession of horse-breeders, shep¬ 
herds, and cultivators. There are perhaps about 
ten thousand Kuzzelbash in the city of Kabul* 
who are ever ready to draw their swords as 
mercenaries. Their leaders are by far the most 
wealthy, the most intelligent, and the roost 
infiuential men at Kabul* 

General Ferrier tells us that the Persians 
inhabiting Kabul are known by the name of 
Kuzzilbasb, and formed part of one or more of 
the seven Turkish tribes that embraced the 
party of shah Ismail, the founder of the tribe of 
Satl'avi. This sovereign, to distinguish them 
from the others, gave them a kind of red cap ) 
henoe their name of " Red head,” Kuzzelbash* 
These seven tribes were Oustajalu, Ghamloc^ 
Nikaloo, Baharloo, Zoolkadder, Kajar, and 
Afchar.—7»^(emV< His. of Afglmns, jp. 70. 
Mohun LaVs Travels, p. 265. 

The Tajik are the aborigines of the country* 
and are not Afghans. Alexander probably found 
them there, as fire-worshippers, speaking San^ 
acrit or Felhevi, 
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Kohat. — Kanpu i« a dppen(len<5y of the pro- sooltan Mahomed, Banikzye. Up to 1848^ ho 
vinoe of Kohat. The inhabitants of the villages ; held Kohat a« a fief from the Gahul urorern-^ 
in the valley leadinfs from Hanj^u to Kohat are I ment. It was then taken possession of by the 
principally shiah, as are all the tribes of the | British on account of hostility evinced during 
Turi, their neighbo\irs, although not so bigoted I the second Sikh war. The khan of Hniigoo, in< 
R8 these ; or, being under control, they are the Bungush country, was in the British ter* 
compelled to conceal their fervour. The 'I'uri, j vice as Revenue Collector, when he wat miir* 
when they see a stranger, ask hira if he be j dered by one of his own relatives. The kluin« 

straight or crooked, puttina: at the s?me time ! ship descended to his son. The Bunguth 

'the fore-finger to their foreheads, and holding j tribe have suffered much from the raids of their 
it first in a perpendicular oosition, and then ! hill neighbours Wuzeeree, Orukzye, Tooreo 
in a contorted one. If desirous to be civilly | and Cabul-kheyl. The inhabitants of the Mee- 
received, the stranger had belter reply that he ranzye valley are also Biingnsh. This valley 
is straight by which they understand he is a belonged to the fief of sooltan Mahomed, but 
shiah. The plain of Kohat appears on all sides being an outlying locality was overlooked when 
surrounded with hills ; on the summit of one Kohat was taken possession of. The Oabul 

of which, to the north, is seen a watch-tower, government then lost no time in arranging for 

by t\"hich the roafl to Peshawar leads.—(.I/a*’- the occupation of Meeranzye, which appeared 
son* s Jonrnoj/^, VoL T p, Wi: to \\1.) to have been-vacated ; so sirdar Azim Khan, 

Kufdzye, more generally, known as the Po- the governor of the Koortim province, in 1851, 
poizye, an Afghan tribe, numbering 20,000 summoned the Meeranzye to surrender ^ but 
families, an offshoot of the Abdali, one of the they petitioned the British to include them iti 
branches of which, the Suddozye, gave sover- K'diat. Under the circumstances this request 
eigns to the Afghans in the 17th and I8th was acceded to. 'fhey were in their hearts 
centuries. hf>stile to the British government, as indeed they 

Wazeeri are divided into three great di- were to any government whatever. They ofl'er- 
visions, as follows :—The Ootmanziye, or ed to guard the Kothul, and asserted that they 
Ootman kheyl ; the Ahmedzye ; the Mahsood. had an hereditary claim, stronger than that of 
The Wazeeri country extends from the south the Afreedee, to occupy the ridge. The Kothul: 
of the Kohat district down to Tonk, opposite was then made over to them, and as the Afree* 
Dera Ismail Khan : towards the north they are dee refused to open the pass, it was resolved 
bounded by the Afreedi country and towards to establish a blockade and the Afreedee were 
the south by the tribe of Baorani. Bunnoo debarred from entering the Kohat and Pesha* 
frontier is the of the Ahmedzye. These wur valleys. While these arrangements wero 

are divided into six sections, which again are progressing theGnllee Afreedee suddenly attack* 
sub-divided into numerous smaller clans. One ed the Bungush people on the Kothul, and 
of these sections is called Sperkye ; it has two seized that post. Several Bnngush chiefs were 
divisions, the smaller of which goes by the killed in the encounter, and Major Coke who 
name of Mahomed kheyl, and numbers about was present, was slightly wounded. Upon this 
250 fighting'men ; they live in the hills on check, the Bungush people obtained the alliance 
both sides of the river Koorum, and since of two small, though warlike, tribes, named 
A. I). 1830 a number of them settled in British Buzotee and Sepah. These were independent 
territory. They till their lands in the cold and dwelt in the hills near the pass. The 
season, and during the summer months the Southern section of the Jewakee Afreedee also 
greater portion of them retire to the hills, lear- joined the league. 

ing a few to look after their fields. I'he other Central Asia is a term used differently by; 
seetions of the Ahmedzye are located in British geographers, ethnologists, and politicians, but 
territory, on the Thul between Bunnoo and is usually applied to the region intervening be* 
Luttumnr : they generally go by the name tween Russia in Asia, and British India* and 
of Thul Wazeeri. Captain Mecham was lying to the west of Chinese Tartary« lit 
xfljurdered some years ago, close to Luttumur, western boundary is the Caspian S^a and the 
and the Government retaliated by marchinir a river Ural. On the east, is the lofty table*land., 
force against the Kabul kheyls. Since that of the Bolor, (the mountains which form the 
expedition the Wazeeri on the Bunnoo frontier western boundary of Chinese Turkestan and 
have been very quiet. Dzungaria), and the river Irtish; t^ 

MunfusK —In the Kohat district, the princi- northern boundary is western Siberia, and il» 
pal tribe are the, Bungush Pathans. They can has Afghanistan on the south east. The n^^rthr 
muster 15,000 fighting men, and are fairly ern half of Central Asia consists of tbe Kirgldz 
good soldiers. They highly appreciated the desert, which is mountainous and rugged, oii 
British light money assessments, after what the east, and full of saline steppes on tlie wes|t. 
bad been long termed the robber rule” of In the midst of the southern hi»lf lies the fag 
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of Aral, on the western side of which, up to 
the Caspian Sea on the west, there stretches a 
broad tract of desert. But, on the eastern aide 
of Central Asia, is a fertile tract, watered by 
the great rivers tlie Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
and it is in this fertile tract that the conquests 
of Eussia were made between 1864 and 1868, 
absorbing the kingdom of Central Asia. In 
their operations, the Russians used only 2,000 
Ond 3,000 men, and never had more than 15,000 
in all Turkistan, The whole country of Cen¬ 
tral Asia between India and Tartary is one 
broad mountain range, the Himalaya forming 
the .southern crest, and the Keen luen the 
northern. The interior has some lovely valleys 
like Kashmir, but it is more usually broken 
into rocky ravines, through which the affluents 
of the Indus force their way towards the plaiiis ; 
or else stretches away in tliose vast treeless up- j 
lands, which are one of the chief cliaracterislics | 
of the range through its whole extent. 

Central Asia has a hardy peasantry, dwelling 
in the mountain region with its vast upland 
downs, well suited for summer pasture, partly 
descendants of the original iuhabitants, and in 
part of the many migratory races who have 
swept through the country. At the fof>t of the 
mountains, in the tracts of surpassing fertility, 
Turk, Bokhariot, Kalmuck, Kirghiz, Ouigur, 
Munohu, Chinese, Armenian and Indians dwell 
in the well watered plains. Beyond ihese, in 
every direction, is the pathless desert, which 
has been tenanted by pastoral nomades ever 
since the earth was peopled. From the Ven- 
didad opening chapters there seems in ancient 
times to have been a great kingdom in Central 
Asia ; an eastern branch, with its primaeval 
seats on the Oxus : The Iranian people, who 
were settled between the Oxus and the Jaxar¬ 
tes, as early as the limes of the Judges of Is¬ 
rael, still hold thrir ground in the country, un¬ 
der the names of Tat, Tajik, Sert ; Galsha and 
Parsiwan ; a primitive and not impure Iranian 
population might still be found in almost every 
district from the Indus to the Jaxartes, and 
throughout the valleys of the Oxus. 

The Paropamisan chain, which bounds the 
Kohistan on the west, extends three hundred 
and fifty miles from east to west, and two hun¬ 
dred from north to south. The whole of this 
space is a maze of mountains, and though it 
affords a habitation to the Eimak and Hazarah 
it is BO difficult of access, and so little frequent- 
ed| that no precise accounts of its geography 
are to be obtained. 

Uigur. According to Professor A. Vambery, 
the Uigur are the most ancient of the Turkish 
tribes, and formqyly.inhabited a part of Chinese 
Tartsry, which is now occupied by a mixed 
population of Turk, Mongol and Kalmuck. 
They were the first who reduced the Turkish 


language to writing, borrowing the characters 
from the Nestorian Christians, who came to 
their country as early as the fourth century of 
our era. I’he manuscripts of this language, 
written in the characters mentioned, afford^ 
therefore, the most ancient and valuable data 
in investigating the history of Central Asia-r* 
ficiy, of the whole Turkish race. But these mo¬ 
numents are of great scarcity; he believes he 
has collected all that has been discovered of the 
Uigur language, though the Uigur had a li¬ 
terature^ and were very fond of books at a lime 
when the Western world was involved in ig¬ 
norance and barbarism. The most valuable 
manuscript he obtained bears date 1069, and 
was written in Kashgar ; it treats of ethics and 
political subjects, and forms a kiiid of manual 
of advice to kings how to govern with justice 
and success. It reveals the social condition of 
this people, and forms the basis of the later 
regulations l)y which all I'lirks are governed., 
lie believes that the Tartars of ancient time 
were not such barbarians as they now are. 

Turko-Tartara ,—Its people are from two- 
distinct sources, viz. the settled races, descend¬ 
ants of Semitic and Iranian conquerors from 
the south, aud the ract^, who have been occu¬ 
pying the country from pre-historic times. 
This latter part of the inhabitants have been 
styled Turko Tartars. The people are in their 
habits the same as they were 2,000 years ago. 
I'he Turko-Tartaric race stretches from the 
Polar sea to the Hindu Kush and from the 
interior of China to the shores of the Danube. 
Variibt^ry divides the lurks who, from East to 
West, occupy this extent into 


Burnt, black or pure 
Kir^his ; 

Kirghis properly Ka¬ 
zak ; 


Karnkalpak ; 
Turkoman ; 
Uzbek ; 


pure or black Kirghis, dwell on the 
eastern boundary of Turkistan, viz., the valley 
of the Thiati Shan chain of mountains, and they 
inhabit also several points on the shores of the 
Issik Kol, close upon the frontier chain of moun¬ 
tains. They are powerful, thick set, strong boned 
figures, but remarkably agile and have HCqnir- 
ed much warlike renown. Their face is less 
flat than the Mongolian and Kalmuk and less 
fleshy, their foreheads somewhat higher and 
their eyes are less almond shaped than the Kal¬ 
muk, few of them have red or fair hair or a 
white complexion. The Burnt are in contact' 
with Kalmuk and Mongolians, and in conse^ 
quence theif language has many Mongolian 
words and now and then they profess themselves 
more or less mahomedaus but slmmanisok 
largely prevails. 

The Kipchahi who have settled down ia 
and around Khokand, are supposed by YtHu- 
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bery to be a division of the Burnt. Their 
Aocial relations are with mahomedans and the 
|)eople of Turkestan. 

KirgJm or Kmah^ are known in Europe 
as the Kirfchis, but this people only style 
themselves Kasak. They are extended throug^h 
the northern desert lands of Central Asia. Like 
all the Turkoman, they have many subdivisions 
%rith branches, families and lines, but the Eu¬ 
ropean classification into Great, Little and 
Middle hordes is unknown to them. Love of 
travel and war have often brought together the 
most distant branches, and whether on the 
shores of the Emba, or of the sea of Aral, 
whether in the environs of the Halkash and 
Alatan, there is little difference to be found in 
the dialects spoken by them, though shades of 
differences are perceptible amongst them, 
scattered as they are so extensively through the 
northern desert lands of Central Asia. In man¬ 
ner of life and language, the Kasak is hardly to 
be distinguished from the Burnt. In colour 
the Kasak women and young men have a 
white, almost a European complexion, which 
darkens by exposure. The Kasak have the 
short neck of the 'luraniau race, so different 
from the long necked Iranians, and they have 
thick-set, powerful frames, with large bones; 
head not very large, crown round, and more 
pointed than flat; eyes less almond shaped but 
awry and sparkling; prominent cheek bones, 
pug noses, a broad flat forehead, and a larger 
chin than the Burut. Beard on chin thin, only 
hairs on both emls of upper lip. They deem a 
Kalmuk woman more beautiful than their own. 
The men in summer wear the Kalpak head 
dress, and in winter the Tumak cap of fur, 
covered with cloth and flaps. They are almost 
all mahomedans, but like all nomade tribes are 
lax in their observances, for they retain much 
of the shamanist belief which they held prior 
to their conversion some centuries before ; 
Cheiromancy, astrology, casting out devils, are 
common to all mahomedans, but the Kasak 
draw omens from the burnt sacrifice of the 
shoulder blade and the twisting of the entrails. 

Kara Kalpak moved from the mouth of 
the Jaxartes, into the khanat of Khiva, in the 
beginning of the lOthcentury and are only met 
with there, lu appearance and dress tliey are 
intermediate between the Kirghis, Kasak and 
Kalmuk. They are tall vigorous men, with 
more powerful frames than any of the Central 
Asian tribes but clumsy and with coarse fea¬ 
tures. They have large head, flat full face, 
large eyes, flat nose, slightly projecting cheek 
bones, a coarse and slightly pointed chin. 

The Turkoman is the fourth gradation of 
the Mongolian Turkish race and in many res¬ 
pects they resemble the Kasak and Kara KhI- 


pak. The pure Turkoman type is met ifrilh 
in the Tekke and Chador tribe in the centre of 
the desert, is of middling stature, small oblong 
head, not high cheek bones, somewhat snub 
noses ; with Ihe bright, sparkling fiery eyes, of 
the desert races, but more particularly the 
Turkoman, longish chins, feet turned in. 
The blond colour is common, indeed the Kelte 
race amongst the Gorgen Yomuts are generally 
half blood. The Goklen and other tribes neai* 
Persia evidence an intermixture with the Ira* 
Ilian Persian. The Tuikoman is slender and 
agile, and they are hardy and enduring under 
privations. They early separated themselves 
from other Tiirko-Tartarian nations, moving 
from the Mangishlak east to the north west and 
thence to the south. In their present country, 
the Salor and Sarik are the oldest tribes ; after 
them the Yomut, who at one time roamed from 
I north to south along the shores of the Caspian. 
The Tekke were transferred by Tairaur to 
Akhal- The Ersari, at the close of the IStli 
century, moved from Mangishlak to the shores 
of the Oxus, and recently many of the Chadar 
moved to the other bank of the Oxus. The 
chief avocation of the Turkoman is pillage. The 
men wear long locks till the close of the first 
year of their marriage. The women are hand-^ 
some, and perfect beauties are to be seen, not 
inferior to the Georgians in growth and regu¬ 
larity of features. The young girls of all nomade 
tribes are good riders but Turkoman women 
excel all the others. 

The Uzbek are the resident civilized inhabi¬ 
tants of Central Asia, but in their physical form 
have become considei’ahly changed from being 
intermixed with ancient Iranians and with 
many slaves from Persian Iran. The typical 
Uzbek in Khiva has a broad full face, low flat 
forehead, large mouth, while those of Buchara 
are less marked. In the neighbourhood of 
Kashgar and Aksu the colour is from yellowish 
brown to blackish ; in Khokand brown, and 
in Khiva white. Uzbek men have pretty thick 
but never long beanis. The women long 
retain their white complexion, and with their 
large eyes, full face, and black hair they are not 
displeasing. In Central Asia, they are highly 
renowned for their beauty. Timur was an Uzbek 
Tartar, but Uzbek power rose on the ruins of the 
Timur dynasty. They have 32 chief divisions, all 
known by names, many of them similar to those 
amongst the Kazak, and from this Yarabery sup¬ 
poses the Uzbek to be a colonizing tribe. The 
Uzbek are pious mahomedans. In Khiva and 
some parts of Chinese Tartary they are brave 
and warlike, and in this respect they are 
distinguished from ail the otiver Central Asia¬ 
tics, Settled^ they retain nomade customs, 
building houses for stables and granaries 
but preferring the raised tent to dwell in 
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Uzbek woraen go unveiled. Though settled in 
Central Asia for centuries past, the Uzbek medi¬ 
tates robbery and war, and if no foreign enemy 
be found, they attack each other in bloody inter¬ 
nal strife. 

The name by which Vambery designates these 
races is Turko-Tartars : from amongst whom 
came the warrior nations known in the west as 
the Hun, the Avar, the Utigur, the Kutrigur 
and Khazur. But the manner of living, the 
customs and physical conditions, as then des¬ 
cribed, of the Tartar tribes whose arms reached 
from the Jaxartes to the heart of Korae and 
Gaul, have much resemblance to those of the 
present inhabitants of Turkestan, and the peo¬ 
ple of Central Asia, particularly the nomade 
tribes, are in their social habits the same as they 
were two thousand years ago. In the tent of 
many a nomade chief a similar life is observ¬ 
able ns that described by Priscus as prevailing 
at the court of the kitig of the Huns. Attila, 
Chengiz khan and Timur, in historical charac¬ 
ters resemble each other, and Vambery is of opi¬ 
nion that energy and good fortune could now 
almost produce on the iranks of the Oxns and 
Jaxartes one of those warriors whose soldiers 
like an avalanclie carrying everything before it 
would increase to hnndreds of thousands, and 
would appear as a new example of God’s scourge, 
if the powerful barriers of European civilization, 
which has a great influence in the East, did 
not stop the way. 

The Tur^y wherever met with, is ever heavy 
and lethargic in his mind and body, but in his 
resolves, firm and steadfast, not from principle 
but from apathy and aversion to change, and it 
is from these characteristics that his appearance 
is earnest aud solemn, a profound seriousness, 
a marked cold expression of countenance, 
with a great inclinaiion to pomp and magni¬ 
ficence. An Uzht() or Turkoman has a proud 
bearing as if possessed with a self-conscious¬ 
ness of greatness and power, Tlie O^manli 
Turks’ love of independence is boundless. 
He considers himself born to rule ; and that 
hunting and war alone are worthy of him and 
husbandry is considered ignominious. In Cen¬ 
tral Asia, agriculture is exclusively in the hands 
of the Persian slaves, commerce and business 
with the tajiks Hindu and Jew. The Turk 
is intellectually the inferior of the Iranian and 
Semitic nations. This defect is noticed by other 
nations who apply the terms Turkluk, (Turk- 
dom) Kabalik (coarseness) and Yugunluk 
(thickness) Sadelnk (simpleness) aud with these 
qualities, as the Osraanli is ensily taken in by 
the Armenian, Greek and Arab, the Turk is as 
easily so by the Tajik and Hindu. In transactions 
the Turk are regarded as possessing more hones¬ 
ty, franku^es.and confidence,plainness, simplicity 


and uprightness. Compared with the Persians, 
the Turk is a faithful servant, attached soldier 
and upright man. They are more brave, per¬ 
severing and love more to rule than any other 
Asiatic people. They are unpolished, wild and 
uncultivated, but seldom cruel out of malice. 
They crave riches, but only to expend them. 
They exact much labour from their subordinates 
but protect and deal liberally with them. The 
Turk is innately a nomadeandlike other nomades* 
is distinguished tor hospitality, The Burut is the 
wildest and most savage and most superstitious 
of them, but less malicious than the Kirghis 
and Turkoman. The Burut has not wholly 
abandoned shamanism, and knows little of 
Islam. 

The Knsah Khghis are less brave and war¬ 
like, though readily engas;ing in a pillaging ex¬ 
pedition. They form the bulk of the Turkish no- 
mades and are for the most part devoted to a 
wandering life : in very few instances have they 
settled. 

The Kara-kalpaJc are considered dull and fool¬ 
ish. rhey are even less warlike than the Kir¬ 
ghis, they have seldom appeared as conquerors 
and are even less employed as mercenaries. They 
are largely occupied as cattle breeders and they 
are active, benevolent and faithful. 

Many of the Turkoman dwell in a half settled 
state along the left bank of the Oxus as far Char 
Jui and in Khiva. They are notorious amongst 
all the races of Central A‘^ia as the most restless 
adventurers. Throughout the whole globe it 
would be difficult to find a second nation with 
such a restless spirit and untameable licentious¬ 
ness as these children of tlie desert. To rob, to 
plunder, to make slaves is to the Turkoman 
honorable, they are.always poor, and are dirty 
and avaricious. Their countiy is the wildest 
and most savage where even keeping a few cattle 
gives only a scanty income. 

27ie Uzheg are honest, upright and have much 
Turkish open heartedness, and are proud of 
their education and represent all the. best side 
of the national character of the Turks.— Vam* 
ben/s Sketches of Central Asia^pp. 283 to 312. 

Iranv,m races have always been known for 
their refinement, and high civilization, from 
which Europe borrowed through the Bazantine 
and Greek culture, and the Persians have 
long and faithfully retained the features of its 
national characteristics. Though overrun by 
the Semitic and Turanian races, the Iranian has 
borrow'ed little or nothing from them but has 
exerted over them powerful inflneno*^. Accord¬ 
ing to Klianikoff SwrV Ethnographic de la 
Perse'') the Iranian of Persia, came from the 
East of modern Persia, about Segestan and 
Khorassan, and moved to the west in prehistoric 
ages, and though altered by the attacks of the 
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Turko Tartar tribes from the north, or were in 
tontact oii the west and south with Turanian 
and Semidc element, the Mecle is everywhere 
recognisable as the same as described by Hero¬ 
dotus and later Greek writers. The arrow 
lieaded writing at Tersepolis enumerates the 
Iranian people of that day. The form of 
the Iranian is spare, but elegant, even noble, 
but there have always been differences between 
‘the Eastern and Western Iranians, 

The East Iranians are (a) the Segistani or 
Khafi;—(b) Cb»ar Aimah :—(c^ 

Sart, each of which counts many sub-divisions 

The principal numt)er of the Segistan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood, Kuy 
Tebbes, and Biijan. 

The people of Khorassan are greatly inter¬ 
mixed with Turko-l artar elements. The lan¬ 
guage of modern Iran is laden with Arabic and 
Turkish words : but in the Kast, ihe language 
is much lik(3 that in whicl» Ferdnsi wroto his 
poem free from words of Arabic origin. 

The Char Ainiak^ and consist of four peoples 
theTimuri, Teirneni, Feroz Kohi and Jamshidi, 
ell of them of Iranian origin and all speaking 
Persian. 

Hic Aimah who graze their flocks in the 
Parapainisiis, are brave and reUntlc^s, ami 
Afghans when travelling, whether proceeding 
from Balkli, Kabul, Kandaliar or Herat, never 
enter into the mountain districts of these intre¬ 
pid nomaiie tribes. 

The Timuri dwell at Gorian and KidTsun 
on the western boundary of Herat, and in the 
villages and towns situated east of Iran, from 
Tarbat Shaikh Jam as far as Khat. About a 
thousand of their families dwell near Herat. 

The Teimenl dwell in the Jolgha-i-Ilerat, 
from Kerrukh to Sabzwar ; the few who have 
extended to Farrah being styled by the Afubans, 
Parsivan. Each member of the Char Anuak 
knows no greater enemy than the Afghan ami 
nil attempts to form Afghan colonies amongst 
them liave failed. The leiineni are of a wild, 
warlike nature, though agricultural. 

The Feroz Kohi, a small number of people, 
about 8,000, dwell on the steep hill N. E. 
•of Kale No and from their inaccessible position 
afflict their whole neighbourhood with their 
lobbing and plundeiing. Kale No on the 
summit of the mountain and the fortified places 
of Darzi Kutch and Chaksaran are considered 
similar to the whole nests of the Baklifiari and 
Lurl in the environs of Ispahan. They have a 
reBemblaiice to the Hazarah, but their forehead, 
•chin, complexion and tigure are less Turanian. 
They are decidedly Iranian. They take their 
name the Feroz Kohi from Teheran. Tfmur 
settled them by force in Mazenderan, but they 
JOOQ returned to their owu country. They 


have a few cattle and they sow a little, and 
plunder the caravans travelling on the Maimani 
road or make inroads on the scattered tents of 
the Jamshidi. 

Jamshidi are the only tribe of Eastern 
Iranians who are exclusively nomades. They 
derive their descent from Jumshid, and moved 
out of Segistan to the shoves of the Murghab, 
which they have occupied from pre-historic 
times. They live in the neighbourhood of the 
Salor and Sarik Turkoman and they use the 
round conical tent of the Tartars, surrounding 
it with felt and a reed matting, and their 
clothing and food are Turkoman, as, also, their 
occupation, for, they are as great manstealers. 
They excel the other Aimak us horsemen and, 
for a chapao, band themselves witli men of 
Herat or with the tribes of I'nrkornans. It was 
this cause that led Allah Kuli Khan to trans¬ 
port (hem from Khiva to the banks of tl»e 
Oxus, after he had conquered them with the 
allied Sarik. After a residence of 12 years, they 
fled and returned to the town of Murghab. 
The Jamshidi is polite in word and manner. 
They sull retain parts of the Zoroastrian faith, 
reverence fire, and pilch their tent door to the 
cast. 

The Tajik is Iranian. He is met witli irt 
largest number in the Khanat of Bokhara and 
in Badakhshan, but many have settled in the 
towns ofKokaml, Khiva, Chinese I'artary and 
Afiili ani^tan. The I'ajik is of a good middle 
height, has broad powerful frame of bones, and 
especially wide shoulder bones, but they diverge 
from the Iranian, they have the Turanian wider 
forehead, thick cheeks, thick nose and large 
mouth. The Fajik originally came from the 
sources of the Oxus in the steppe of Pamir. The 
terra is from laj, a crown, the fire worshippers 
head dress. But the Tajik does not so style l)im- 
self, but regards the term as derogatory. 
The Turks style the Tajik, ?<art. The I'ajik is 
covetous, iinwarlike, and given to agriculture 
and trade, but fond of literary pursuits and po¬ 
lished and it is owing to their preponderance in 
Bokhara that that city has been raised to the 
position of the Head Quarters of Central 
Asiatic civilization, for, there, from pre Islamic 
times, tliey have continued their previous exer¬ 
tions in mental culture and notwithstanding the 
oppressions wiiich they have sustained from a 
foreign power, have civilized their conquerors. 
Most of the celebrities in the field of religions 
knowledge and belle le.tires, have been Tajiks^ 
and at the present day, the most conspicuous 
of the mullah and Ishan are Tajiks and the 
chief men of the Bokhara and Khiva court are 
'I'ajik, or, as the Turks style the race, Sart. 
Varaberry considers the Tajik and Sart identical, 
but he recognizes that iu their phyaioguomio 
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peculiarities, the Sart differs p:reatly from the 
Tajik, being more slender, with a larger face, 
and a higher foreheafi : but these changes he 
attributes to frequent intermarriages between 
Sart men aiwl Persian slaves. 

In Central Asi;i, tlie wan ior, the shepherd, the 
priest and the laymen, youth and old age, equal¬ 
ly affect poetry and reciting ef tales. The lite¬ 
rature of the mahoniedans or settled nations, 
brought from the sOutl), is filled with exotic me¬ 
taphor and illustration. In the three Khauats, 
tire mullah and ishau, have written much on 
religious subjects, hut its inysiioal allusions are 
beyond the reach of the people. The Uzbeg, 
the Turkoman and Kirghis esteem music as their 
highest pleasure and often break out in song, 
sinking soft mi' or airs. The Uzbeg poetry on 
religious subjiicts is exotic, derived from Per¬ 
sian or Arabic sources, The Tartar compositions 
ore tales and relate to heroic deeds, simihr to 
the romances of Europf^.— Vamherrys Shdcim 
of Central Asia, p. 338. 

Knuchtz, a small town of 500 souls in a 
maisliy valley, about 40 miles south of the 
Oxus. It is surrounded ou all sides by hills, 
and is so very insalubrious that tlie proverb 
runs if you wish to die go to Kunduz. The 
chief of’Kumhiz, Murad Peg, ill-treated Moor- 
croft and rohbed him of mont^y and effects to the 
extent of 23,000 rupees. In 1830, he liad oc¬ 
cupied all the valley of the Oxus and ruled all 
the countries immediately north of the Hi«idu 
Kush. It lies in a valley among the lulls run¬ 
ning from E. to W. about 30 miles and from N. 
to S. about 40 miles and the great mountain the 
Hindu Kush is visible and Khulam, Heibab, 
Gori, and Inderab are subject to it. 

jBo/i:/<orra-is an isf)lated kingdom in Turkistan 
of small extent surrounded by a desert. Jt 
lies between the parallel of 36'^ and 45^ N. and 
61® and 67 E, lat. It is an open champagne 
country of unequal fertility, and inteisected by 
the Oxus on its southern border, Its rivers on 
the Amu or Oxus, the Sir or Jaxartes, the Kohik 
or Zarafshan and the river of Kurshi and Balkh. 
It is rule*! over by an amir whose sway may 
be comprised between the 37® and 43® north 
lat., and between the 60® and 68"^ of east long. 
The Lzbek are undoubtedly the preponde¬ 
rating race in Bokhara, not so much from their 
number, as by the ties which bind them together. 
They are <)ivided into stems and sections, like 
the Kirghiz, and have their elders, or beys, who 
enjoy a certain consideration among them, 
the tjzl>elc branches, with some of their sub¬ 
divisions, are enumerated in the work called 
“ Niissed Maraeti Uzhekia.** 

The rulers of Eastern Turkestan have always 
been mahomedaii from the time of TaghaUk 
Timur, who was, we are told, the first mabo- 
medaA sovereign of Kadbgar of the lineage of 


Chinghiz. Buddhism indeed was found still 
prevalent in the cities of Turfan and Kamil at 
the time of the embassy of Shah Kukh in 
1419, and probably did not become extinct 
much before the end of the century. But, in 
the western states mahomedanism .seems to 
have been universal from an earlier date and 
maintained with fanatical zeal. Saintly tearhera 
and workers of miracles, claiming descent from 
Mahomed, and known as Kliwaja or Hojah,**^ 
acquired great influence and the sectaries attach¬ 
ed to the chief of these divided the people into 
rival factions, whose miitual hostility eventually 
led to the subjugation of the whole country. For 

late in the seventeenth century llojah Appak, 
the leader of one of those parties called the 
White Mountain, (having been expelled from 
Kashgar by Ismail Khan the ciiief of that state 
who a was zealous supporter of the opposite 
party or Pdaek Mountain,) souglit the aid of 
Galdan Khan, sovereign of the Eleuth or Kal- 
muk of Dzungaria- Taking the occasion so 
afforded, that chief in 1678 invaded the states 
south of the Thian Shan, carried off’ the khan 
of Kashgar and his family, and established the 
Khwajah of the White Mountain overilie country 
in authority subordinate to his own. Great 
discords for many years sticceeded, sometimes 
one, sometimes another Ijeing uppermost, but 
some supremacy always contituiing to be exer¬ 
cised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1757 
the latter country was conquered by tlic Ghinese, 
who in the following year making a tool of the 
White party which was tlien in opposition, 
succeeded in bringing the states of Turkeetaa 
also under their rule. — Vnle Cathat/,II. P. 547. 

Chinese Tariary, also known as Bocharia, 
Little Bokharia, also as Eastern Turkestan, is 
a great depressed valley shut in by mountains 
of great height on three sides and on the east 
arebanen sands winch mc»c:e imperceptibly into 
the great desert of Gobi. The Tian-shan range 
separate it from Dzungaria. The Bolor range 
from I ransoxiana , and the Kara Koram and 
Kuen Lun from Irjdia and Thibet on the south. 
The land is clayey near the front of the moun¬ 
tains base but sandy in the central tracts. Kain 
is rare, and the air is of exceeding dryness, but 
the climate is temperate and healthy. It is welf 
watered from the mountains, the waters con¬ 
verging towards the Ergol or Taryon. 

The country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur 
and tlie Jade stone, J’hc southern line or the 
caravan route passes through it from KhamiL 
to Aksu and Kashgar. From Aksu to Kokand, 
is 800 miles. It whs subject to China from 
the beginning of the cliristian era, to the timio 
of Chaiigiz Khan, and after the middle of the 
I8ih century, the Chinese regained posamioa 
of it. 
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Alti-sliahr, or the six cities, forms the west¬ 
ern district, comprising Yarkand, Kashgar, 
Kliotan, Aksu, Yanghisar and Oosh-Turfan, 
with territories subordinate to each. Eastern 
Turkistan is eminently mahomedan. 

Chinese Turkestan includes tiie provinces of 
Yarkund, Kashgar and Khoten. Yarkund is the 
entrepot of trade between China and Bokhara, 
Kliotan, from the time of Ctesias, has been 
celebrated for its mineral products, its jade 
and emeralds, its shawl-wool and flax, it 
was at one time the entrepot of a vast trade 
with Hindustan, and now imports largely furs, 
broad cloth leather, and sugar. Perliaps the 
term Eastern Turkestan should be retained 
solely. The iidiabitants of the country, call 
themselves Turks, 8f)eak the Turkish language, 
and profess the mahouiedaii religion. 

Turkestan .—The people of Asia, who 
inhabit the countries which extend northwards 
to the Russian frontiM's, westwards to the 
Caspian Sea, and Southwards to Atglianistan, 
for the greater part are descendants of Turks 
and it would be more proper to give to all 
these countries, the general name of Turkestan 
dividing it in the following manner ; 

1st, Nortliern or Russian rurkestan, compre¬ 
hending in it the three hordes of the Kirghis 
nation ; 

2n(ily, Southern Turkestan, inhabited by 
the Khivan, Turkoman and Karakalpak and 
including also Great Bucharia, Kokand, and 
Tashkend; 

3rdly, Eastern Turkestan, comprising Little 
BuchariiX, which is subject to China, 

The Chinese and Mantchoo call by the name 
of hoei hoei,” all the raahomtidan tribes who 
live under tlieir dominion. This word, there¬ 
fore, has ceased to designate a nation. As the 
Ouigour Hoei Hoei, called simply Iloei hoei 
unuer the Mongol dynasty of Yuan, were 
mahomedans, this rwune is applied by the Chi¬ 
nese to all those of the same religion, in the 
same manner as the Russians are often called 
Greeks, because they are of the Greek church. 
The inhabitants of the towns ol Little Bucharia, 
are in part descendants of the ancient Ouigour 
or Hoei hoei, and consequently Turks ; in part 
Sarti, or Bucharians who are scattered as mer¬ 
chants all over central Asia, and who are 
Persians. There are many of them at Peking 
Hang tcheou fou, (hinton, and other commercial 
cities of China. Their mother tongue is Persian 
lut they also speak the orietital Turki, which 
is the general language of Turkistan, and the 
most diffused in Little Bucharia. The Ouigour 
writing character was the original source of 
those still used by the Mongol, and Manchu, 
and was itself almost certainly derived from 
the old Syriac character through the Nesto- 


rians. The modern Tartar cljaracters are written 
(and, it is presumed, read) in vertical lines from 
top to bottom of the pajre, the lines succeeding 
each other from left to right. What Ouigour 
meaiit with Mongol authors is doubtful, bpt 
the people and language so called b}' the 
Western Asiatics were Turkish. Captain Vali- 
khanoff speaks of the language now in use at 
Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not clear 
whether he means that this term is known to 
the natives. — {Russians in Cent. /taiUt p. 67. 
Yule Cathay^ I. p. 203. Timlcowskt s Journey' 
to tekiny, Vol. I. pjp. 6 , 878 - 79 .) 

The Kafir race occupy tim most inaccessible 
portions of the Indian Caucasus between the 
Kashgar river and Bamian. The race is called 
Sialiposh Kafir and occupy tliC mountainous 
region of northern Afgluniistan with Biijur 
and Kurier on the south. Kafliristan, accord¬ 
ing lo Vigne, commences from the mountains 
beyond the valley of Nijran, to the north of 
Kabul, and extends behind those of Taghari 
and I.augintian to the frontiers of Bajawur. 
To the north it is bounded by Badakshari ; and 
it forms the greater part of one side of the valley 
of Chitrul, or Little Kashghar.— {Viynes Ferso- 
nal Narraiivty p, 235 .) 

Another authority describes Kafliristan as 
bounded on the vvest by the BelutTagh, on the 
east it touches Chinese Turkistati and Little Ti¬ 
bet, to the south lies Afghanistan, and to tlie 
North Kokun or Perghana where the popula¬ 
tion is (/haghtai Turk. The Kafer have idols 
of stone and wood, male and female, also a 
stone Imrtan representing God. They are in¬ 
dependent, have defied all attempts at reduc¬ 
tion, and their enmity to mahomedans is in¬ 
veterate and unceasinii and they give no tpiarter. 
Three large rivers fiow through Kafliristan 
from north to south, and ;*.ugment with their 
waters the river of Kabul and Jelalabad, which 
ultimately fulls into the Indus. The two wes¬ 
terly ones unite at Tirgari of Lughman, and the 
joint stream, alter a short course of eight or ten 
miles, falls into the Kabul river at Kergah, in 
the same district, about a mile to the east of 
Mandarawar. I be easterly river, known as that 
of Karnehj falls into the Kabul river cast of 
Jelalabad, and at a distance of about twenty- 
live miles from Kergah. The Kameh flows, 
through Cliitral, and its source is more remote. 
On the east it may be considered the boundary 
of the Siaposh territory, as the river of Nadjil 
and Alishfing forms the boundary on the west. 
The sources of the Nadjil river are said to be 
not very distant, and it is the smallest of the 
three rivers— {Masson's Journeys, Volil.p. 207.) 
According to Mohun Lai a Kafir race, the 
Perdiicheh are found over a large tract of coun¬ 
try besides the few families at Fapjdhu who pro* 
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Bervc their ancient dialect. They are found in 
Kabul, Kameh, Makkeid and Attok. The 
Kafir race are tall with fair skins, Grecian fea¬ 
tures, arched eyebrows and ruddy complexions, 
handsome and exavmely intelligent. They 
possess great ability and activity. They 
have idols, sacrifice to a chief deity Doglmn and 
know Siva and Mahadeo by name. They all 
eat beef. They are fond of honey, wine and 
vinejiar, music and dancing, the sexes dancing 
apart. I hey have no written character and are 
said to speak a language resembling Pushye. 
They wear a lock of hair on the right side of 
their heads. T'hey dispose of their dead on hills, 
wdthout interment .—{Burnes Kabul ) 

They are called Siah P'»sli from wearing 
black goat skin dresses. Tiiey are pfosecuted 
by all the surrounding natioiis who se^^k to 
capture them as slaves. I'heir women do all 
the out-door work and follow theplougli. The 
Siaposh place their corpses in deal boxes, with¬ 
out interring tl.em, expose them on the summits 
of hills, like the people of Tibet, but it is not 
explained whether this is a linal disposition. 
The semi-exposure adopted by the Siaposh, has 
eontrihuieil, prohal)ly, to their being suspected 
to he remnant of the Gehers, or followers of the 
reformer Zertusht, hut in no account of them is 
the least mention of fire worship amongst them. 
There is the certainty that within the lliree last 
centuries there were people called Geherin the 
Kabul countries, particularly in Lnghrnan and 
Pajor, also that in the days of Baber there was 
(I dialect called Gebe.ri. We are also told that 
one of the divisions of Kafiistan was named 
Gebrek. But it does not follow that the people 
called Geber then professed the worship of fire. 
That in former times, fire-worship existed to a 
certain, if limited, extent in Afghanistan, is evi- 
denesd by tiie pyrethrae, or altars still crowning 
the crests of hills at (lard-dcz, at Bamian, at 
Beghan, and at other places. Near Bamian is 
also a cavern, containing enormotis quantities of 
human bones, apparently a common receptacle 
of the remains of Geber corpses. At Murki 
Khel, in the valley of Jelalabad, and under the 
Sated Koh, human bones are so abtuidaut in 
the soil that walls are made of them. There is 
every reason to suppose it a sepulchral locality 
of the ancient Geber ; and c uns are found in 
some number there. Amongst the Siaposh, 
the women are separated from the com¬ 
munity, and located in a house set apart for 
them, during the periods of childbirth and 
menstruation. In the former event, a seclusion 
of forty days is considered necessary. It is 
generally supposed that chastity is not an 
accomplishment of the Siaposh ladies, or that a 
deviation from it is lightly regarded and easily 
oompensated. It is, moreover, affirmed that 
the marriage ceremonies are extremely simple, 


consisting merely of procuring two twigs, or 
rods, of the respective height of the bride and 
bridegroom, and tying them together. They 
are then presented to the couple, who preserve 
them with much care, so long as they find it 
agreeable or convenient to live together. If 
desirous to separede, the twigs are broken and 
the marriage is dissolved. The Siaposh build 
their houses of wood, of severnl stories in 
height ; and much embeilislied with carving. 
I'hese accounts are trnstwortliy, as we witness 
that the Safi of Kaziabad in the hills west of 
liughrnan, and who have been converted, actu¬ 
ally reside in such dwellings. Amongst the 
singularities iiripnled by the mahorneduns to 
the Siaposh, is th< ir objection to sit on the 
ground, or to take their repasts on it, and the 
eiisioin they have of using chairs or stools. 
The arms of the Siaposh are bows and arrows, 
the latter thought to be poisoned, with long 
knives and daL^gers. 

Saji. — Mr. Masson tells us that the Safi peo¬ 
ple are widely spread,occupying Dara Nur, Dara 
Mazar, Dara Pech, and the valleys opening on 
the Khonar river ami in adistiict called Surkh 
Khambar south of Bajor. It has been noticed 
that they inhabit Taghow. They now speak the 
Afghan diahict, but also Pasha. In Baber’s time, 
they were Kafirs. They were expelled by the 
Ghiiji from the lands to the south of Taghow, 
and between Kabul and Jelalabad, and in the 
lime of Nader Shah, who cultivated a fricndsldp 
with them. They speak a dialect called 
Kohistaoi, 

Yf'fjhaui, —South of the Safi, at Bahi, the 
first march from Goshter, On the Jelalabad 
river towards Bajor, are a people called Yeghani 
who consider themselves Afghans, but are pro¬ 
bably converted Kafir, for they speak a di^iJect 
which no Afghan can understand. 

The fair complexion and regular features 
of the Siahposh Kafir, the variously coloured 
eye, and shaded hair, indicate them to belong 
to the European family of nations, and dis¬ 
connect them from the Tajik, the Hazara, the 
Uzbek or the Kirghis. It merits consideration 
that the region now inhabited by the Siak 
posh is surrounded by the countries in which 
the Greek dynasties ruleii and is encircled 
by the colonies, posts and garrisons which 
they are known to have estalilished. And, 
by the fact of the establishment of military 
colonies of Macedonians at Alexandria ad Cau- 
casum, Arigaeum and Bazira and of the garri¬ 
sons of Ny, Ora, Massaga, Peuceleotis and 
Aornis, those who suppose that the Siah 
posh Kafir are descendants of the Greeks, have 
their speculations strengthened by the fact, 
that many petty princes and chiefs, some of 
whom are now mahomedans but originally 
Siaposh, claim descent from the Macedonian 
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hero, and have preserved va^ue accounts referri- 
ble either to their reputed ancestor’s marriage 
with tlie fair Kozana, or to his amour with the 
captive queen of Massaga.— {Masson^s Journey^ 
VoL I. p. 195 to 230.) 

Mohan Lall, seems to quote from other au¬ 
thors, when he says that the corpse is attended 
by young men, who nng, skip, danc'% and play 
on drums : unwashed, it is carried upon tlm 
shoulders of men, in a large box, to the top 
of a high mountain, and laid open in the sun. 
The women, who possess groat beauty, manage 
all the out door business, while their stout and 
handsome husbands remain in the house, feed¬ 
ing the children in their arms. If any stranger 
is found guilty of adultery with anybody’s wife 
or daughter, the Siah Posh never sentence him 
to death, like the inahomedans, but exact from 
him a small sum of money, amounting to twelve 
or thirteen rupees. The Siah Posh Kafir (ac 
cording to the Mufti), in lieu of feeling jealous¬ 
ly or anger at such acts, commend the liberali¬ 
ty of their females towards every man, who is 
the best of (jod’s creatures in tlie world. 

The Kr.fir are captured and reduced to slavery 
by their neighbours. In Kabul the highest price 
of a slave is 200 rupees, and the lowest fifty. 
The whole of Afghanistan is full of Sinli Posh 
and Mazara slaves ; but the former are sold at 
a higher price. Vigne says that the mahome- 
dans regard the Kafir, according to the name 
they give them, as infidels, the Kafir, on the 
other liand, detest the mahomednn. The feinls 
between them are constant, and there are per 
eons killed every year in Ijiighmnti. the houses 
in wliich the Kallir dwell are some of them 
three or four siories high.— Massotis Journe\j^ 
Vol. I.pp. 191 /o 230. Eiphlvfitories Kabul, 
CoMplx'll^ p. 145. Mohan Lai's Travals^ 
Burned Gabul. Viyne s Personal Narrative^ p, 
235. 

Mahoinedans.~T\iQ numbers in the East 
Indies of this class of religionists is not known : 
out of the 1044 millions who inhabit British 
non-feudatory India^ 25 millions are of the ma- 
homedan religion. Of this number the greater 
part have been born in India, and the ances¬ 
tors of many of them have been converted 
to mahomedanism, from amongst the Aryan 
hindu, the Jat, the Kajr»ut and some mer¬ 
cantile classes. It is only the descendants of 
the Moghul from Central Asia, those of the 
Pathau from Afghanistan, and the Arab rnaho- 
medans lliat retain the characteristics of their 
respective races. Nearly all the inahomedans 
entered British India through Afghanistan, for 
the invading races following rnahuinedanisin have 
been the Moghul from (Neutral Asia, the Per¬ 
sian from Persia, and the Afghan from Af¬ 
ghanistan, but the Persian and the Moghul 
brought many Afghans with tlicni« and though 


they have mixed much by intermarriage, their 
descendants known as Pathans, continue to 
follow arms and are a bold, self-reliant race. 
(Japtain Kaverty says that a considerable body 
of Afghans who occupy Rohilcund, continue to 
speak Pushtu. The Pathans are not a literary 
race. The routes followed by the mahomedan 
invaders are marked by the numbers of maho- 
medans, and while in all British India, maho- 
modans are one-sixth of the inhabitants, out 
of I 7 millions of people in the Punjab, upward® 
of 9 millions are mahomedans. In the N. W, 
Provinces, the tribes are 


Svud. 170,248 

Moghul ... 41,748 

Shaikh ... 114,208 


Pathan ... 515,526 
Others 2,207,576 


Total... 4,105,206 


In all the Madras presidency, on the other 
hand, which rnahomedan invaders only reached 
by land from Hindustan through Central India, 
there are only millions of mahomedans in a 
population ol 26 niillions, and there is now only 
one rnahomedan dynasty in the Dekhan. Of the 
invading maliornedans, though dwelling in India, 
few are landholders and still fewer are cultiva¬ 
tors. Ill a(l<iition to llicse invaders,there has been 
a considerable immigration of Aral) maliome- 
ilans into thesouih of India, and into the is¬ 
lands of the Archipelago, all of them engaged 
in commerce. I'licir descendants hold lands on 
the Malabar (y'oast, and are known as Moplali. 
Another body, in the S. Pastern part of the 
Peninsula the Lahbi are tall robust men aud 
are active merchants, shop-keepers and pedlars. 
A smaller botly known in the Peninsula as 
the Nao-Ait, new comers, are chiefly engaged 
in civil avocations. I here are small bodies 
bodies of pure negro mahomedans, in Janjirnh 
near Bombay and in Dandilli in N. Canara. 
The Pathan styles himself and is styled “ khan,” 
one of the honorific titles granted, by native 
sovereigns, thus Kader would be Kader Khan. 
The Mogl)ul assumes the suffix of‘‘beg” and his 
nanle would be Mahomed Beg. The Syud or 
lord has also the honorary title of “ mir,” The 
Moghul ale few in number and are generally 
comparatively fair people of a larger and more 
bulky unassuming manners. 

Mahomeda.is are, all of them, essentially peoples 
not belonging to the present time. Except in 
entering the disciplined armies of Britain, as 
private soldiers, few of tliem liave accommodated 
themselves to the clianges which British supre¬ 
macy lias introduced, but, dwelling on the 
past ami looking forward to the future, they 
wait for further changes. 'I'he rCijiiona amongst 
them meditate on ihe transgressions which have 
brought upon them the great reverses they have 
sustained from the British arms and, perhaps 
without exception the desceudants of the iuvad-% 
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ing mflhoinedans are looking forward to and 
awaiting the time when it shall be God’s will 
again to give them dominion. 

The mahomedans have never sought to colo¬ 
nise or by taking possession of or purchasing 
the land, to identify iheinselves wilh the coun¬ 
try held. While this is the case their honoraiy 
titles of khan, beg, syud or mir, and the multi¬ 
tude of terms Kirmani, Koreshi, suffixed to 
their names, hourly indicate the tribe or town 
or country from which they came and keep up 
their associations with their foriner conditions 
and wilh foreign lands, and they are ready to 
take advantage of any moverm nt which may 
seem likely to reestablish them in power. 
Around Agra, thouijli the sent of mahoiue- 
dan Goveinmeiiis lor the past eight-hundred 
years, hardly any instance occurs of a maho- 
medai) claiming hereditary property in the soil, 
while many hindoos can show that their 
ancestors occupied the villages for twenty cen¬ 
turies. The mahomedaii foreign population 
is gradually wearing out in all the cities of 
hitulnstan. There is no longer the tide of 
Tartar or Persian emii^ration to seek forlune in 
India and recruit their numbers. 

The languages in use by educated mahome- 
dans, are Hindustani or Urdu, as a collotpiial 
tongue, and Persian for conversation, but their j 
Koran is still iriostly in Arabic. Hindi, is oil'* 
of the tongues of India, it abounds in Sanscrit 
words, and has many dialects. Speaking gene¬ 
rally the tongues spoken in the whole of upper 
India, including the Punjab, Iroin the Himala¬ 
yan to the Vinohyan range, may be said to be 
Hin<li. Also, the languages of Kauiaoii. and 
Guihwal, all along the Suh-Himmalayan range 
as far as the Gogra river; the impure dialect of 
the Gorkha ; tlie Brij-bhasha (or 13aka as it 
pronounced on the Ganges,) the Punjabi, Mul- 
tani, Sindi, Jataki, Haruti, Marwaii and, it is 
said, Konkani. The Bengali is n form of Hindi 
but so highly polished as to be classed as a 
distinct tongue.— Tr, of Hind, Vol. Lp, 431- 

Kashmir, is a province in the N. W. fron¬ 
tier of India, wilh a capital in Latitude 
34° 4’ 28" N, in a valley which has ever 
been a favorite resort of those conquerors of 
India who came from the North-west. Kashmir 
long belonged to the Kabul kingdom, but it 
never was in any degree coionized by Afghans, 
^ind it is singularly free from any modern inter¬ 
mixture of foreign races. It never belonged to 
the Afghan nation, but was always a crown 
appanage of the kings who were very jealous of 
.admitting into it subjects whom they might be 
unable to dispossess. Vigne estimated the popu¬ 
lation of the city at 80,000 and of the whole 
valley at 120,000. The revenue in Akbar’a 
4 ime waa i^330;000 and Jubbar Khani brother 


of Dost Mahomed, collected j 6400,000. The 
author of the Ayin-i Akbari dwells with rap¬ 
ture on the beauties of Kashmir : whence we 
may conclude that it was a favorite subject 
I with his master Akbar, who had visited it three 
times before Abul Fazil wrote. Other empe¬ 
rors of Hindoostan also visited it and seemed to 
forget the cares of government, during their 
residence in the happy valley.— I he lake or Dal 
of Kashmir lies to the north of the town,stretch¬ 
ing from the base of two hills to the more 
lolly mountain range which bounds the va lley 
on the north. It is neinly circular and four or 
five miles in diameler, but is only open in its 
northern half, tlie end nearest the town being 
occupied by large islands, with narrow channels 
between them, in some of wliich there is a good 
deal of current. Its waters are discharged into 
the Jhelum by a considerable stream, which, 
flowing from its south-east corner, runs to the 
westward in a course nearly parallel to the 
souiheni margin of the lake for nearly a mile, 
wlien it turns abruptly south to enter the 
.Jclam in the middle of the capital of Kashmir. 
The only Sanscrit composition yet discover¬ 
ed, to which the title of history can with 
any propriety be applied, is the Kaja Tarin- 
gini, a history of Kashmir. It coininencea 
with the staieinent, that the beautiful valley 
forming tlial kingdom was originally a vast 
lake, called Satisai*as. The draining of the 
water from the valley is ascribed to the saint 
Kasyapa, the son of Marichi, the son of 
Bralima, the Hashef or Kasheb, of tlie mahora- 
medau historians, according to some of whom, 
he was not the hindu seer, but a deo or geni, 
ihe servant of Suliman, by whoseorders heeffect- 
ed tlie desiccation of Kashmir. 'I he meihod of 
doing this was opening a passage through the 
mountain at Baramouleh, by which the water 
passed off. Its king 8agara drove ihe M’lechha 
foreigners and Sakm, into Nepal, Assam and 
Bhutan and endeavoured to re-institute brah- 
manism. (Ohron of Kasli.) Probably owing 
to the circumstance that the valley has so 
often been the resort of pleasure-seekers, the 
morals of the people are not at a high stand- 
1 ard. A satirical Persian couplet runs— 

“ Dar jahan ast do taifah be pir 
Sunui-i-Balkh, Shiah-i-Kashmir’’ 

which may be rendered that there is not an 
honest man among the sunni of Balkh or the 
shiah of Kashmir. In this small district 
Kashmiri is spoken and has decided affinities 
with the Dard tongue. In one hundred words 
of this language, according to Vigne, 25 are of 
Sanscrit origin, 40 Persian, 15 Flindi, and 10 
Arabic. The temples of this province are of the 
Avian order of architecture. Its language, for 
the common affairs of life, contains Paropa* 
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mistin and Hindi elements. Its religion is 
ahiah and sunni mahomedan. The people are 
stout of limb and prolific, but tame of spirit 
•and loose in morals : they have much mechanical 
skill hut are very poor. They speak a hindi 
dialect known as Kashmiri. Amongst them also 
are several wandering tribes who seem distinct 
from tiie settled population. From all times 
ilie valley has been the retreat from The heats of 
India, for the conquering races, and it is not 
impi'<>bable that bands of their followers may 
have preferred to remain in the valley. The 
passes from Kashmir to Tibet, are the Bara- 
tnula ; Punch or Pakli : Oul Murif, Tosi Mahlan : 
8ang-i-Safed or Chauz ; Pir Panjnl; Nundan 
Sar ; Sedan ; Kuri ; Kol narawa or Kuligam ; 
Banihal ; Sir-i Bui ; Mir Bui ; Na-bug-nyah; 
Pahalgam or Umur Nath ; Duras or riemb Hafs 
or Bab j Koh-i-Haraon, Bandrpur Lolab, 
Kurnawur. Tl»e ridge which separates Kashmir 
from Great Thibet, and Kashgar from LittleThi- 
bet (the true Imans, or Hirniraleh), appears to 
incline, in its northern course, towards the 
continuation of Hindoo Koh, and even to join 
it. The term Hindoo Koh, or IJinvloo Kush, 
is not applied to this ridge, tbroughont its 
whole extent ; but seems confined to that part 
of it, which forms the N. W. boundary of 
Cabul : ajid tliis is the Indian Cauea^ns of 
Alexander.—58. Renncll^s Me- 
pp. 143,150. Dr. ThomHons Traveh in 
Western liimalcxya, and Tibet, 2 ^’ 281. Asifttio 
Eesearchf'Sf FoL XV 1,9. Chrouules of 
Kaslfmir. Wilson, Vlgne, 

WattaL —In Kashmir, is a gypsy tribe 
which supplies dancing girls and prostitutes. 
The women are among the handsomest of the 
VhWty.—Gnmphell, p. 121 . 

Chlhh .—A tribe lying south of Kashmir, 
but little reclaimed from l)arl)arisiu either by 
hind 11 or mahomedan conquerors. 

Nlm chah ,—A half breed race, on the south¬ 
ern slope of the Indian Caucasus, between 
the Afghans and the higher peaks. They speak 
a language related to the Indian tongues, bm 
possessing some curious afliuity to Latin. In 
the lower country, tlie pe ople near the de¬ 
bouchure of the Kashgar river, spc.ak a mixed 
tonguecalled Luglirnani. The people in Kashgar 
submit quietly to their rulers. 

Ariam Stvai : is now under Pathan rule, 
with a subject race of Ariaii aborigii\es.— 
North of Swat in the valleys of the Ohilghit 
river running into the Indus from the w(!st, is 
an Arian people speaking a language of their 
own which is cognate to Urn tongue of the tribes 
east of the Indus in and about the country 
called Chilas. The Dard seem to bo amongst 
these tribes, some of them are independent and 
scarcely known, but most of the country and 
also Qhilghit is now subject to Ihu maharajah 


of kashmir. The Ghilghit peoj^le are the 
farthest Arians of the country whence the 
Indus flows.— Camphell, p. 146-7. 

Of the tribes of the Indian CaucasuSy some 
have been conquered by the Afghans and by the 
maharajah of Kashmir. Those in contact 
with British India are quiet. They seem to 
use wine freely. — Campbell^ pp. 1+6-7. 

The Bhot of Gunohaly Gurwhal is a non- 
regulation district under the N. W. Provinces of 
India. It is a country of very great extent,though 
of small comparative value. Many of the larger 
rivers of Upper India, and all those which form 
the origin of the,Ganges, have their rise in its 
mountains, and hold their course through its 
territory. Sreenuggur, the chief town is on the 
south bank of the Alacnan la about twenty miles 
above its junction wit h the Bliagiruttee at Deo 
Prague, where a strip of level ground stretches 
along for three or four miles, forming the 
valley known by the same name as the town. 
I'he people of Gurhwal are Bhot, dwedling in 
I the passes and their tunghbourhoods at heights 
above 6,000 feet. The pass-men state that 
ridges which 'within the memory of man were 
covered with forest and pasture lands are now 
covered with snow, allowing the extension of 
the snow zone. The Bhot, hero, A.S elsewhere, is 
an agriculturist, and is assisted by slaves who live 
under tlie roofs of their masters. The people in 
the Maria, Niti, Jinvar and Byanse passes are 
supposed to be immigrants from Tibet who drove 
out an earlier body of hind us, and many of the 
chief families trace their origin to a Tibetan loca¬ 
lity. The inhabitants of the Danna pass are said 
to be a body of Mongol left in Kuraaon by Timur, 
and, if so, they are not true Bhot. The Darma 
inter their dead for a time, and in the month 
Kirtik exhume and burn them, but the other 
pass-rnen bum their dead on their demise. The 
Darrna practice divination, taking their omens 
from the warm livers of sheep sacrificed for the 
purpose. The women of the Darrna and Byanse 
pass dress alike, and tliese two clans eat the Yafe 
and would eat the cow, while those of Mann, 
Niti and Juwar abstain from beef of all kinds 
and look down, as on an inferior caste, on the 
Darina and Byanse. The Juwar nearest India, 
have the largest trade, and resort to an annual 
fair in September at Gaitogh, Mie residence 
of the Lahsa viceroy. These passes are the roads 
from India to Nari or Gnari, Tibetan provinces 
of the (Tiinese empire. The Gurhwal people 
have a passionate love of country and home,—* 
Fraser's Himalaya MounlainSy p. 369. Cun- 
ninyhains Ludak, Lailiarns Ethnology, Aitche- 
sons Trt'atieSj p. 68 , Mr. H, Batten on 
British Gurwhal in 18+2. 

The Dom, is a helot race in the hinduized low^ 
lands of northern India,* they are corpse- 
bearers : they are supposed to be the sanae itf 
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Dom^ a Kelot race in tbe hinduized low¬ 
lands of northern India, they are corpse- 
bearers : they are supposed to be tbe same as 
the Doin. of the Santal Hills, and the Dumi, 
still a well defined tribe in Sub-Himalayan 
Nepal. 

In tbe north west provincps, there are wan¬ 
dering and wild tribes, named Bur, Damak, 
Kanjar, Pasi, Kurnboh, Nat Saussee, Gond 
and the Tharoo in the Terai—the Pasi, also 
occurring in Oudh. 

The Chinese frontier and Thibet, have the 
Gyarai; Oyarung ; I'akpa ; Manyak ; Thochu; 
Sokpa ; Horpa ; Tibetan. 

Nepali {IVest to East) has the Serpa; 
Sunwar ; Gurung ; Murrai \ Magar ; Thaksya; 
Pakhya ; Newar ; Limbu. 

Kiranti Groups East Nepal, have the Kiranti; 
Rodong: Rungchenbung ; Chingtangya ; Nach- 
hereng ; Waling ; Yakha ; Chourasya ; Kul- 
ungya; Thulungya ; Bahingya ; Lohorong ; 
Jjimbichhong ; Balali; Saiig-pang ; Dumi ; 
Khaling; Dungmali. 

The broken Tribes of Nepal^ are the Darhi; 
Denwar ; Paliri ; Chepang ; Bhramu ; Vayu \ 
Kuswar; Kusunda ; Tharu. 

Lepclia of 8ikkim. 

Lhopa of Blintani. 

In N. E. Bengal, are the Bodo ; Dhiraal ; 
Kocch ; Gnro ; Kachari. 

In the Eastern frontier of Bengal^ are the 
Munipuri; Mitlian Naga; Tabbing Naga; Khari 
Naga ; Angarai Naga; Narnsang Naga ; Now- 
gong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; Sibsa- 
gor Miri ; Deoria Chutia; Singhpo. 

No one of the nations or races who are 
descendants from the people that were 
occupying India and South Eastern Asia, 
prior to the mahomedan invasions, re¬ 
tain any strictly historical record of the 
routes by which they reached their present 
localities or of the dates of their advents. 
Researches into the families of language to 
which the spoken dialects belong, and the ex¬ 
isting physical peculiarities of the several races 
permit, however, the belief that India and some 
of the island parts of South Eastern Asia were 
peopled long prior to historic times, that a 
succession of races; or of branches of the same 
human family, have entered India and in some 
instances become amalgamated with or been 
dispersed amongst the prior occupants, or have 
pushed them further on into less peopled or 
less fertile districts, or amid forest and moun¬ 
tain tracts. In India proper from the Hima¬ 
laya to Cape Comorin, even y^t, every village 
and every hamlet, have small bodies of predial 
slaves, who, though possessing certain minor 
agricultural rights nre not allowed to purchase 
lands \ are compelled to reside outside the village 
walls, and are prevented quitting the locality, 


for they furnish tlie only free labour, available 
for the work of the field. The total number of 
the non-Aryan aborigines and outcastes in 
British non-feudatory India, is estimated at 
12,250,000 people. On this point, Chevalier 
Bunsen mentions {Report Bril. Association, 
1847) that throughout Asia, the two great 
nations who once centred the one in the 
Altai and the pasture land towards the 
Himalaya, the other having its centre in 
the Ural mountains, appear in Asia as the 
subdued or primary element, as the subdued 
substratum of Iranian civilization, and tliat the 
aboriginal languages of India which attained 
their full development in the Dekhan dialects 
belong to that stock. 

Ill the Himalaya, according to Mr. Aitche- 
son, the various dirtlects are mixed together 
in great confusion ; on the northern Assam 
frontier are foiiiKl, in the following order from 
east to west, the Aka, Abor, Doffla, Miri, and 
Mishrai. 

Next to these is Bootea, which carries us 
as far east as the Toesta. 

Sikkim, or the country between the Teesta 
and the Singhaleela range, contains the Lepcha 
and Lirnbu dialects. The Sikkim Terai gives 
us the Dhimal, Bodo or Mechi and Koch which 
latter also occupy the plains of Koch Bahar, and 
the northern parts of Runjpoor, Dinajpoor and 
Burneab. 

In Nepal, according to Mr. Hodgson and 
Dr. CarapbelEs researches, we find a perfect 
maze of dialects. Beginning from the Singha- 
b ela rringe we find Limbu or Kiranta which 
goes west as far as the Dudkoosi River, in longi¬ 
tude 80^ 44'. Slierwiil found the Gurung in 
the higher parts of Singhaleela, closely connect¬ 
ed with whom are the Murmi. Along the 
lower hills are the Magar, who extend to the 
west as far as Falpa. Somewhere about here 
we should apparently place the Brahmii, 
Chepang, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusumbha. In 
Central Nepal are the Newar, Pahri, and 
Bhrarao, a dialect of Magar, also the Darahi or 
Dorhi, Don war and Paksya. The Tharu liva 
in the Terai, between Chumparum and the 
Khatmandoo valley, as far west as the river 
Gandak. These last four are classed among 
Indo-Gcrraanic languages. The rest are Tura¬ 
nian, with more or less infusion of Hindi. 
The Parbattia or Paliaria, a dialect of Hindi, 
is spoken all over Nepal and is the court lan- 
guage. 

West of this again comes the Palpa, then the 
Thaksya, Sunwar, and Sarpa, the dialects of 
Kumaon and Gurhwal, which carry us on to 
the Milchaii of Kuuawar, the HundUi, and 
Tibarskad north of it. 

West of this come the Dogra dialects of th^ 
Punjab hills. 
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On tl)n Sontliern Assam frontier we Iiave 
t)ie numerous Napja and Singpo dialects, the 
Mikir and Anfijami, the languaj^es of the 
Khassia and Jaintia hillmeri, the Boro in 
Cachar, and the Garo in the hills of that name. 

The Kooki oceupy parts of Tipperah and 
Chittagong:, and the Muji^ race are in Arrakan 
and Chittagong. 

Ths Bhot race .—From Simla, for several 
hundred miles to the east all the passes 
through the snowy range are occupied by the 
Bhoti. They have a monopoly of the trade 
nrrnss the Himalaya, are carriers, loading the 
goods on the backs of sheep. 

From Knshmir, eastwards, all the easily ac- 
cessihlfi portions of th« Himalaya are occupied 
by Arian .rJindu as far as the eastern border of 
Kuraaon and tlie Kali river separating Kumaon 
from Nepal—the Tibetans being here confined 
to the vallevs about and beyond the snow. People 
of Tibetan blood have migrated into NepaiiJ, 
throughout its whole length, and have formed 
mixed tribes whose appearance and language is 
more Tibetnn than Indian, but whose religion 
and manners are hindu. Fast of Nepaul, in 
Sikkim aud Blintan the hindu element almost 
disappears, and the Thibetans are altogether 
dominant.— [Anrt.In^. AfJm.. Vol. XIL p. 63, 
is, Campbell, p. 147-8, 168.) 

Nepal, in the west, has the Gurong and 
Magar tribes, small, with features of an ex¬ 
treme Mongolian type, full of martial ardour 
and energy. They are known as the Goorkha 
soldiers. They have considerable intellectual 
ability. 

The Nfwar of the valley of Nepaul are 
the cultivating peasantry, have Thibetan 
features with a fair and ruddy complexion. 
The langunse of the Magar, Gurong and 
Newar is chiefly Thibetan. Further east are 
the Kerani, Murmi and others. 

The Snilej people are amiable and gentle, 
free of low cunning, having the appearance 
of a mixed race between the Tartar and the 
common hill men. They are fair, well made 
ond strong, hut are filthy and indigent. The 
women have a toga fastened round the waist. 

Beas .— Poly^pdry prevails in the Beas 
valley, but the general immorality is ascribed 
to the large numbers of Yarkundi traders. 

Tite Knngra people are sturdy, honest and 
independent. 

Most of the traders of the snow valleys have 
aome members of their families residing at 
DabaorGyani on the Nuna-khar lake. The 
great body of the liill men are Jlajputs, there 
are a few villages of hralimins, their residences 
ore respectnl)le, and occupy the more elevated 
portion of the village site, the huts of the Bom 
or Hali being on a low range. The Bom are 
hereditary bondsmen to the Rajputa,^ Basgi 


also dwell there, and are, botlu men and 
women, singers at the temples. The men of 
all castes in the hills are short and of poor 
physique ; they look worn and get deep lined 
on the face at a comparatively early age. 'The 
young women are often extremely pretty, those 
living in the higher and colder villages, having, 
at 15 or 16, a complexion as fair as many 
Spaniards or Italians, and with very regular 
features. But they grow darker as they ad¬ 
vance in years, and become very plain. 

Maryfd or Tjoiolands^Uom mar, Tibetan, low, 
and yul, land, are the non-Chinese portions of 
the Bhot territories—arranged by Strachey as 
that of Bulti, which is the roahomedan name, 
and includes Hasora, Rongdo or Rongyul ; 
Shigar, Skardo or Bnlti Proper, Parkuta, 
Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, Khaypalu and Chor- 
bat: and the buddhist Ladak in which we 
have Spiti, Zangskar, Piirik, S»iru, Hembaks 
(l)ras ;) Ladak Proper or Le, Ntibra, Jankstee 
Kong, Kupshii and Hanle. In this list Lahul, 
Hungrnng and Kunawar are omitted as Indian ; 
whilst Hasora is treated as Bhot. 

Sulj~Himalayan, is a term originated by Mr- 
B. Hodgson, to distinguish all the mountains 
and their inhabitants below the snowy range. 
But the term is inappropriate, as if includes 
precipitous mountains, 8,0 Of) and lO,000 feet 
high, and people dwelling in them, higher 
than the highest mountaineers of Europe.— 
Campbell, p. i6, 

Bhot, according to Latham, is a word tracea¬ 
ble under the appellation^of Bnlt in Biiltistan ; 
But in Butan ; Bel in T ’or in such words 
' as the Bhootf^ya or Bho<L^1 and, in ethnology 
comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives of 
Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and the 
closely allied tribes of Butan. Baltl, orBaltiyul 
is called Palolo or Balor by the Bard and Nang 
Kod by the Tibetans, It is preserved in Ptole¬ 
my in Bylt®. The Bhot country is frequently 
called Skardo or Iskardo from the name of its 
well known fort and capital. Balti proper is a 
small table land, and with that of Deotsu, is 
about 60 miles long and 36 broad,—the mean 
height of its villages above the sea is about 
7,000 feet. The Balti, the people of Little 
Thibet, the Byllae of Ptolemy, though Tibetan 
in language and appearance, are all mahome- 
dans, and differ from the more eastern 'Hbe- 
tans of Le (who call themselves Bhotia or 
inhabitants of Bhot,) by being taller and less 
stoutly made.. Their language differs con¬ 
siderably from that of Le, but only ns one 
dialect differs from another. The Bhot of 
Ladak is strong, hardy, short and square with 
a decidedly Mongol physiognomy—by which is 
meant A flat face, broad cheek, depressed nose, 
very large ears, oblique and narww eye curtail¬ 
ed at the corners, black hair aiid low staturci^ 
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their average height being 5 feet 6*1 inchea : 
the skulls are less Mongolian, having a capacity 
of 72 cubic inches, 80 cubic inches being a 
fair capacity for a European. 

The grand Lama is a Bhot. The or¬ 
dinary monk or priest in Tibet is the 
Gylong ;—above Whom are the Lamas or 
presidents, and below whom are the Tohba 
and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a probationer 
who is admitted into the establisiiment to 
which he would attach himself at the age of 8 
or 10, and receives instruction accordingly. 
At 15, he becomes a Tohba, and at 24 a 
Gylong, provided his acquirements be satis¬ 
factory. There are two sects, tlie Gyllupka, 
Who dress in yellow, and the 8hammar in red, 
the Shammar Gylong being allowed to marry. 
The Bhot of the Tibetans have been extending 
westward. As a general rule, the Himalaya 
divide Hindustan from Bhotland, but there 
are Bhot in several parts south of the crest of 
those mighty mountains in Garhwal and 
Kemaon, The people of Le, the eastern Tibe¬ 
tans call themselves Bhotiah, or inhabitants of 
Bhot. They are not so tall and are stouter 
made than the Tibetans of Balti or little Tibet, 
who though Tibetan in language and appear¬ 
ance are all inahomedana.—(Z)/. Thorason^s 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tihet^ p. 
247. Latham's Ethnology, A. Cunninyham 
See Balti ; Byltm ; Dard ; Gangri Bange ; 
Kailas ; Kara-koram; Ladak ; Tibet.) 

Little Tibet is occupied by the Bhot race. 
Tibet, in tlie language of Ladak is pronouncerl 
Bod, and in Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the word 
Butan of the plains applied to Tibet. Tibet is 
called Se-Tsangiby the Chinese. Tibet is divided 
into Upper, Middle and Little Tibet, and ex¬ 
tends from Lhassa to Gilghit, a distance of 
1,200English miles. Little Tibet contains about 
12,000 square mites, is about 170 miles long, 
and lies between 74^ and 76^" 35' E. Little 
Tibet or Bultisian is called by the Kashmiri 
Sri Butan. Tibetan districts are Khapolor, 
Chorbad, and Keris, on the Shayoh river. 
Khartakshe, Totte and Parguta on the Sing ge 
chit; Shigar on the Shiyar river, and Balti 
and Eongdo on the Indus. 

Tibet is mentioned by Abu Zaid ul Hasan 
in A. D. 915, by Ibn Haukal in A. 1). 
050, by Abu Kahan in 1030, and by 
Edrisi in A. D. 1154. Some suppose that 
Marco Polo entered Tibet, but the won¬ 
derful stories which he tells of its people indi¬ 
cate that he wrote from hearsay. Marco Polo 
sojourned in the hills of Badakshan for the sake 
of his health, and he describes the countries 
of Wakhaii, Pamer, Bolor, and Kashmir.— 
And, notwithstanding the wide-spread fame 
of Prester John, the first Europeans seem 
to have visited this country in the mid¬ 


dle of the seventeenth century. Yul-Sung 
or L'hassa, the residence of the grand Lama, is 
the capital of Butan or NortJie'rn or Upper 
Tibet. Leh or Ladak is the chief town 
of that part of Butan called Middle Tibet ; 
and Iskardo is the principal place in 
Little Tibet. The Bulti or natives of Little 
Tibet say that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalui 
Purik, Nagyr, Gilghit and Astor, are dis¬ 
tinct Tibets. Tlie people of Ladak are bud- 
hists ; those of Little T'ibet are shiah inaho> 
medans. In tiieir marriages tlie bride cornea 
to the bouse of the groom. Cultivation in 
Little Tibet is carried on Entirely by irrigation. 
The language of Tibet has thirty simple letters* 
out of which fifteen different sets are formed, 
which may be used with a prefix of some other 
letter. Thuini Sambhuta was the first who 
taught the Tibetans the use of the Kashmirian 
characters, which remain unchanged to this day. 
More rain fails in Tibet than in Ladak, ap-. 
preaching even to a rainy season. Slavery is a 
Tibetan institution. Polyandry is dommou. 
The gravel of its steppes yields gold, but the 
value of the crude borax of its lakes is far 
greater than its precious metal. The tea trgde 
of Tibet is carried on in the form of blocksj 
weighing about 8 lbs. and which sell at from 12 
to 48 shillings each. According to Dr. Scott, 
in Vol. XV of Asiatic Researches,*when the 
Boti of Tapper Tibet tight with a Deb Rajali 
or Governor, or with Pilos,if any one be killed, 
both parties rush to obtain the body, and the 
successful party take out the liver and eat it 
with butter and sugar. They also mix the fat 
and blood with turpentine, and make candles 
which tliev burn before their idols. The bones of 
persons killed in war, are used for musical pipes. 
They make beads from the skulls or set them 
in silver as water cups to be used in their 
religious ceremonials.— [Cunningham*a ladak. 
Lathania Ethnology. Thompson's Travehi) 
M'hon is the name given in Tibet to all the 
hill people between the plains of India and 
Tibet.— Masoii, 

The Tibetan and Nepalese are Mongols, 
the Tibetan stout, fair, lank haired.— Campbell^ 
p. 48, 

111 Tibet, the sovereign Lamas are deposited 
entire in shrines prepared for their remaiua 
which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, 
and visited with religious awe. The bodies of 
the inferior Lamas are usually burnt, and their 
ashes preserved in little metallic idols, to 
which places are assigned in their sacred cabi* 
nets. Ordinary persons are treated with leas 
ceremony—some are carried to lofty eminences 
where they are left to be devoured by ravens, 
kites, and other carniverous animals. But 
they also have places surrounded by walla 
where the dead arc placed. 
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The Mongols sometimes bury their dead ; 
ofUn they leave them exposed in their coffins, 
or cover them with stones, paying regard to 
the sign under which the deceased was born, 
his age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be inter¬ 
red. For this pur[Jose they consult some 
books, which are explained to them by the 
Lamas. Sometimes they burn the corpse, or 
leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
]jarents on the road.— [Tlmhoivnhi'sJouraei/ to 
Peking, Vol. IL p, 312.) 

In SpiLi, in the N. W. Himalaya, when a 
person dies, the body is sometimes buried, or 
burnt or thrown into the river, or cut into 
small pieces and burnt, admonitions are made 
over the body to the departed spirit, such as 
do not trouble yourself, you cannot enter it 
(meaning the dead body,) in summer it quickly 
becomes corrupt, in winter it freezes and is 
•too cold for you. 

Cha^irung, in Long. 79^ 33' E., and Lat. 
81® 27'N. is describofl as a large popu¬ 
lous place. When any man of property dies, 
they bruise the body to pic.ecs, boiu's and all, 
aud form it itito balls, which they give to a 
large species of kite, which devour them. 
These birds are sacred, kept by the Lamas, 
and fed by them, or by people appointed for 
that purpose, who alone approach them : 
others dare not go near them, perhaps from 
superstitious motives, for they are held 
in great fear. This ceremony is very pro¬ 
ductive to the priesthood ; an expenditure 
of very large sums (many thousand rupees, 
said our informants), being made on the de¬ 
cease of any great man, and tlie Lamas receiv¬ 
ing presents of very fine and expensive caps. 
Poorer people are sometimes buried, and at 
others thrown into the river.— Fraser's Hima¬ 
laya Mountains, p. 838. 

Chakor Jag and the Droh or Prog are Bhot 
occupants of the central part of northern Tibet. 
Mr. Hodgson supposes them a mixed race 
joined together for predatory purposes.^ 

The Hor or llor-Pa, are termed Kao-tse by 
the Chmese, but this race call themselves Ighur. 
They seem to be Bhot. Tiiey dwell on the 
north western frontier of Tibet, on the con¬ 
fines of the Turk districts of little Bokhara, 
Some of them are mahomedans, and Mr. 
Hodgson considers them to be Turks— (Ln- 
iham's 'Ethnology.) 

Kohistan^ literally hill country, is a terra 
commonly applied to mountain tracts on 
the N. W. frontier of British India. 

In the Kohistan of Cahul the people occu¬ 
py partially the valleys of Ghoribund, Punjir, 
Nqrou, Tagow, Alishang, Alighur and the 
lower Eunen To the south-eastj the Kohis¬ 


tan extends to the hills of Tagaw, and further 
away to Lugbman, the Laraghau of Baber, 
and so called, according to him, because the 
tomb of Lamech, the father of Nuh or Noah 
is'to be seen there. From Charikar to Jelala- 
bad the road is open, and it is supposed that 
Alexander, whether he re-crossed the mountains 
at Bamian or at Beghram marched by this 
route towards India. On a detached and 
comparatively low hill, a whitish streak is 
observed, extending from the summit to the 
j foot of it. This is the Reg-rawan, or running 
sand mentioned by Baber, The natives say 
that it runs up again, and that it is never 
diminished ; aud that theft is a cave at its 
foot where noises are heard. It has been 
described by Barries, Vigne and other travel¬ 
lers. • 

The Kohistan of JuUandhuri^ interesting 
ethnologically. The revenue of the rajah of 
Mundi is reckoned at four lacs of rupees a 
year, nearly the whole of which is derived from 
salt and iron mines, and the half is paid to 
the British Government. {See Moorcroft's 
Travels in Journal of the As. Society, p, 387 ) 
The hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri pass, in 
the Juilandhur Kohistan seldom contain more 
than from fifteen to twenty houses, but gene¬ 
rally not so many. Single houses are numerous, 
and, from iimir being scattered amongst the 
fields, give an agreeable variety to the bold 
landscape. This distribution of'housea arises 
from the lands available for cultivation being 
usually of small extent and • widely separated, 
and consequently unable to support large 
communities. Ii is also imperatively necessary 
for the husbandman not to place a ravine or 
I any other impeiliment between his hut and his 
fields, as all coramnnicati m with them would 
probably be cut off during the greater part 
of the rains, an important season of the year 
in India. 

The natives of Sookeyt, Mundee, apd 
Kulu, in the Kohistan of the Jullundhur» 
have sallow complexions and appear to be of 
the same race as the inhabitants of Busahir. In 
fact many of the coolies employed as carriers 
between Simla and Kalka are men from these 
states, who are attracted there by the wages, 
which average one anna a day in their own 
districts, but from four to six annas on the left 
bank of the Sutlej. The men are generally tall 
and strong, but few of them are handsome. 
Many of the young women are pretty, but at 
the age of 20 or 25 become coarse and stout* 
The dress of both sexes is nearly the same* 
It consists of a drab-colored woollen frock, 
trowsers of the same, or of leather, and a fiat 
skull cap, generally black, with sandals made 
of coarse grass. The woollen cloth oalled put** 
too is manufactured by th^sekes and resem; 
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bles thick, course blanketing. It is sold in 
pieces of 10 inches in width and about 21 feet 
in length at 2 Rs. 8 As., or 3 Rs. a piece 
according to the quality. Both sexes wear a 
girdle around the waist, and the men generally 
go bare-legged during the hot weather* They 
seldom if ever, wear shoes, the richer classes 
however, wear worsted stockings and shoes 
when they go out. The women, instead of the 
cap;'sometimes have a colored piece of cloth tied 
round TOcir head and occasionally twist 
their hair into one long plait, the end of which 
is ornamented with slips of coloured cloth or 
shreds of worsted. 

The women of Kiilu and the adjoining states 
are inordinately fond of ornaments. Both 
men and women suspend round the neck several 
amulets of mother of pearl engraved with 
mystical figures. Polygamy is common. 

The Chamba-gaddee race, of the Chumba 
range, claim to be Rajputs, and style themselves 
all of the Guddee-jat. They may always he 
known by their peculiar comical caps, with 
lappets to turn over the ears,. 

The Lahuli people are a race distinct from 
the people of Kulu or of the Chumba range. 
The Lahuli men are short, but sturdy, very ugly 
and very dirty. Their women are decidedly 
plain. The dress of both sexes is a black 
woollen frock with drawers, and a woollen 
plaid,with black circular caps of felt. Tiie women 
let their hair fall from the back of the head in 
long plaits. 

Marrlf a range of hills on the right bank of 
the Jhelura, overhanging the platform of Ra- 
wulpindi. It is a narrow ridge separating two 
deep river valleys, whose vegetation is quite 
tropical.— II. f.etT.2\^. 

Kadhair valley is the upper part of the basin 
of the Jhelum. It is bounded on the N. by the 
axis of the Himalaya averaging 14,000 feet, 
over which a remarkable depression, the Zoji 
pass, elevated 11,300 feet, leads into the Tibe¬ 
tan valley of Dras. To the south, the Pir Panjal, 
averaging 12,000 feet, and Banihal ranges 
separate Kashmir from Rajaori and Jamu, and 
on the east, it is separated from Kislitwar by 
the Wardwan range. The trade between 
Kashmir and Jamu is estimated at £384,850. 
Between Kashmir and the Panjab several 
ractical routes exist, but the most frequented is 
y mount Jaiipnu and Banihal, over 10,000 feet. 
Kashmir imports yearly £184,000 worth of 
the produce and manufactures of India and 
Europe.— Montgomery's Report. 

ilaslward of Kashmir^ are the Bhot race in 
Bulti and Ladak. Bhot means Tibet: Bho- 
lan, the end of Tibet. 

Bulti includes Hasora, Rongdo, Rong-yul, 
Shagar, Skardo, Bulti, Parkula, Tolti, Khar- 
iaksho, Kiris^ Kbaybalu and Chorbat. 


LadaJc or the Bot-Pa, includes SpiU/Zang- 
skar, Purik, Suru, Hembako (Dras) I^dak 
proper or Le, Nubra, Bong, Rupshu and 
Hanle, 

The language of the Bhotiah of Tibet, the 
Bhutiah or Tibetan, is also that of Bhutan 
and is a connecting link between the poly¬ 
syllabic and monosyllabic languages.— Laiham» 
Garhwal is to a large extent Bhot. 

DrnSf adjoins Kashpiir, the inter-communi¬ 
cation being by the Zoji pass, a remarkable 
depression of 11,300 feet, through which flow 
the moist winds of Kashmir, and Dras is the 
most humid and fertile province of Tibet. 

Baltl extends from the confines of Ladak, 
westward to the great bend of the Indus. It 
has Dras and Hasora on its south, and the 
Kouen lun or Mustagh on the North. The 
bed of the Indus at Tolti is 7,600 feet ; at Is- 
kardo the capital, 7,000 ; at Roridu 6,200, and 
at the great bend about 5,000. 

Slcardo^ or Iskardo Little Tibet, is thus called 
by the people. It was conquered in 1840, 
for the raja Gholab Singh, by his general 
Zorawar Singh, with his Dogra troops. The 
people grow corn, irrigating the land, and 
using manure. They are fond of out-of-door 
manly games. Skardo, or Iskardo, or Little 
Tibet, is a Bhot tract, but tlie people are maho- 
raedans. Skardo, is also designated Balti, Balti- 
yul, Balor, Palolo, and Nang Koa. The people 
are strong and hardy, they grow corn and cut 
water-courses like the people of Rongdo. 
Skardo is called by the Lamas of Ladak, 
Skarma-m Do, meaning the enclosed place or 
the starry place. 

Iskardo is a raahoramedan corruption of 
the Tibetan name Skardo, or Knrdo as it is 
very commonly pronounced. The mahomedans 
of Asia, as a rule being unable to pronounce two 
consonants together, but prefix a vowel, as 
Mr. i-Sraith : Mr. i-Stewart. The mountains 
which surround the Iskardo plain rise at oTice 
with great abruptness, and are very steep and 
bare. The houses of Iskardo are very much 
scattered Over a large extent of surface, so that 
there is no appearance of a town. 

rGylfo, the title of the ruler of Iskardo, 
or little Tibet is derived from two Balti 
words rGyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. The 
queen is styled rGgyl-mo. Mr. Vigne points 
to this as the original of the title of Guelph 
belonging to the royal family of Great Britain, 
and of the term Gylfe-koniger, still used to 
designate the old kings of Denmark. 

Occupying Little Tibet are the Byltae of 
Ptolemy. They have on the east the Khor 
country which is inhabited by a people suppos¬ 
ed to be the Chaurancei-Scythm of Ptolemy. 

The Balti of Iskardo also dwell in the valley 
of the Indus, above the junction with the Ghil-^ 
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ghit'river. They are a stout race, their features 
indicate a Tibetan origin, and their language 
is decidedly so. They are shiah mahomedaus, 
a quiet people, and the Kashmir ruler has enlist¬ 
ed many of ibem.—A Gunnmgkam. Campbell, 
146-7. Hooke’/, f, et Thomson, p, 224- 
225. LdthanCs Descriptive JEthnolopy, Dr. 
Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet, p. 219. 

Ktdu .—This province consists of the moun¬ 
tain basin of tlie Beas, and the west bank of 
the Sutlej. Sultanpoor its capital is elevated 
4,584 feet. The chain bounding the Sutlej on the 
West, is considerably higher than that on its 
east bank, and is crossed into Suket. by the 
Jalauri pass, elevated 12,000 feet. The pro¬ 
vince of Charnba bounds it on the west and 
the physical features of Kulu and Charnba are 
similar. The poorer Kulu people wear only a 
blanket, wound around the waist and one end 
flung across the shoulders and pinned across 
the chest, men and women often drej^s alike, 
but the long hair of the women is plaited in 
one tress.—//. /. et Th. p. 203. 

Spiti Kanawar .—In the upper valleys of 
the butlej, in Spiti, and Kanawar are mixed 
races exhibiting much ribetan blood, and in 
religion, apparently, more buddliist than hindu. 
The Tibetan colony at Mohasoo just above 
Simla, are powerful ruddy looking people 
entirely unlike Indians, their women are in¬ 
dustrious but very unattractive.— Campbell, 
p, 146. 

Jamu, in the valley of the Chenab is 1,500 feet 
above the sea, and the bed of the Chenab is a 
little above 1,000 feet..] Hdie boundary moun¬ 
tains of Jurau rise 12,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Kishitour occupies the middle part of the 
Chenab vallty between Lahul and Jamu. The 
elevation of the Chenab about the middle of the 
province is from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Kisht- 
war is separated on the North from the Tibetan 
valleys of Zanskar and Dras by the axis of the 
llimalaya which is crossed by the Umasi pass 
into Zanskar, elevated 18,O0O feet, and by 
other passes from Ward wan into Dras. The 
Ward wan district is to the west ami to the south 
Kisbtwar is separated from Charnba by a rauge 
of 10,000 to 14,000 feet of elevation. 

Zanskar occupies the north slope of the main 
Ifimalayau chain parallel with Kishtwar on the 
south. Padum the^cupital is 12,000 feet above 
the sea. "" 

Ladak lies between JSiari-Khorsum on the 
S. E. and Balti on the N. W. a distance of 
2S0 miles, lyiug to the N. of Dras, Zanskar 
and Parang, in its E. aud W. course, the 
Indus descends from 14,000 feet at Dein Chok 
to 10,500 feet below Lc and at 8,600 feet 
euUts Balti. 


Ladak, is occupied by the Bhot race* It is 
a province of Kashmir. Between the British 
territory and Ladak and the countries be¬ 
yond, a trade exists in Shawl wool, and 
Charas which are taken in exchange for 
opium the produce of the Kulu Hills, otter 
skins, cotton piece goods, spices and drugs. 
In the Ladak frontiers of the western Himalaya, 
the Bhots salute by raising the back of both 
hands to a height even with the forehn^d and 
then repeatedly describing a circle in the air 
with them, by dropping the fingers downwards 
and turning the palm inwards. This is similar 
to the mahomedan practice of Billaen-lena,where 
a Woman is supposed to take upon herself all 
the evils which would befal the person whom 
she addresses. 

The Ladak country is called La tag in Tibetan. 
Ka-chan-pa, or Snowland, Mar yul orRedland, 
or Lowland. It is bounded on the north 
by the Kara-korain mountains, which separate 
it from the Chinese district of Kotan ; on the 
East and South-East, are the Chinese districts 
of Riidok and Chumurti ; and to the South are 
the districts of Lahul and Spiti now attached 
to British India, and formerly belonging to 
Ladak. To the West lie Kashmir and Balti. 
Its greatest length is 290 miles and breadth 
240 miles, and its whole extent is 30,0o0 
square miles. Ladak is politically divided be¬ 
tween the rajah of Kashmir and the British. 
Ladak, anciently was called Kie-cha, by the 
Chinese, it is still called Kha-pa chaii or Kha- 
chan, abounding in snow or snow-laud, and the 
people as Kha-pa chan-pa or Kha-chan-pa, men 
of the snowy land. The A-khassa regio, of 
Ptolemy is no doubt Kha-chan*yul, Snow land 
or Ladak. It is one of the most elevated regions 
of the eaith, and the joint effect of elevatiou 
ami isolation, amidst snowy mountains, produce 
perhaps the most singular c/imate in the world. 
Ihe plains betw^een 16,000 and 17,000 feet 
are covered with wild horses and hares and im¬ 
mense flwcks of domestic sheep and goats, while 
the slopes of the hills up to 19,000 feet abound 
with marmots and alpine hares. . Both meats 
and fruits are cured by mere exposure to the 
air, a sure indicaiion of its intense dryness. It 
seldom snows and scarcely ever rains. Its 
mountain ranges stretch in parallel lines from 
South-East to North-West» determine the 
course of the rivers aud form the natural boun¬ 
daries of the country. The general aspect of 
Ladak is extreme barrenness, but many fertile 
tiacU occur along the rivers, covered with, 
luxurious crops. The yellow plains along ihe 
Indus, are covered with flocks of the sbaWl- 
wool goat, aud all the principal thoroughfares 
of the country are dotted with numerous flocks 
of sheep laden with the merchandise of Chiua 
audot India. Burning hesit by day is succeeded 
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by plercinj? rold nt night and everything is 
parched np. by the excessive dryness of the air. 
During the short summer, barley ripens at 
15,000 feet.althoush the temperatuie falls below 
the freezing point, every night. Lndak, is in 
general of the buddhist faith. The valley of Le 
or LadakProper,Zanskar,Draa, Sum and Purik, 
are all buddhist, and cultivation goes on in 
Zanskar on the Indian side of the Indus and at 
NnbraNira 12,000 feet, on the North aide of 
the Indus, YuLchung 13,000 feet, and 14,000 
and 15,000 fe^'t *nt Phutaicsha. Ladnk is agri¬ 
cultural but enjoys a transit trade, and much 
labour has been exp» nded in constructing roads 
through Kashmir, Jummu, Knllu, Labul— 
leading to the Punjab, Kabul, Lhasa, Chinese 
Tartary, Khoten, Yarkend, Little Tibet and 
Balti. All these follow the lines of rivers, cross 
passes 1 8,000 feet high and lead over rivers 
by ferries, by enflafed skins, and suspension 
bridges. Three varieties of the sheep and 
three of the goat are domesticated in Ladak, 
and the Yak, domesticated, is used for carry¬ 
ing loads. The Dso, a hyi)rid between the 
yak and cow, is a beast of burden. Rain fell 
ten times during the two years that JMoorcroft 
remained at Leir Its population amounts to 
433 persons in the square mile. In Ladak, 
the nuns and monks bear a large proportion to 
the population. It was subject to LMiasa, un¬ 
til a. D. 1834, when it was seized by Zorawnr 
Sing, general of the raja of Jammu. Ladak is 
inhabited by a peculiar race who call them¬ 
selves Bot-pa who speak a peculiar language 
called Thibetan and who profess the religion of 
Buddha, under a Inerarchy of monks called 
Jjamas. The term T^hibet is unknown to the 
people as also to the Indians who call them 
Bhotiya and their country Bhutan. Ladak be¬ 
longs partly to the Jammu Rajah and partly to 
the English, and is Bliut along the banks of the 
Char»dra and Bhaga, but Hindu after their 
junction. To the North of the Ladak country, 
the people of Yarkand and Kotan speak Turki. 
To the west, bevond Balti, the people of Astor, 
Giljit and Hunza Nager, speak different dia¬ 
lects of Dardu, while the Kaslimiri have their 
own peculiar language. 'I'o the south, the 
people of Clmmba, Kullu; and Bisnliar, speak a 
dialect of Hindi, and to the East and South¬ 
east, the people of Rudok, Chang Thang, and 
Niiari speak,Tibetan only. Moorcroft lived 
lor two whole years in Ladak, from September 
1820 to September 1822. In Ladak proper, is 
Ihe valley of Le,the main stream of the Indus. 
7)r. Latham^i Descriptive Ethnology, — Sir It, 
Montgomery, JT, f, et, T. /»• 209, 224-225. 

Khor^ a territory S. E. of Ladak and east¬ 
ward of the Bylfae. Its people are supposed to 
be the Chanrancei Scythm of Ptolemy.—^4 
Qunningham^ 


' Nnhrn^ T mi gong and Rodoh districts, in the 
basin of the Shayiik river and its affluents, lie 
on the S. flank of the Kouenlun from Balti ta 
Nari, and have Ladak as their southern boun¬ 
dary. With the exception of Nari, this is the 
most lofty and most sterile part of Tibol, the 
axis of the Kouenlun being probably upwards 
of 18,500 feet, the valleys IG—17,000 feet and 
numerous peaks rise 20—23,000 feet. The Ka¬ 
rakoram pass is 18,300 the salt Pangong lakes 
13,400 feet. 

Changpa, are a semi nomade tribe near the 
Pangong Tso pass. They dwell, in their graz¬ 
ing grounds under huts (ualkol) made of the 
yake hair. The people there call themselves 
*Bot. 

Chamhay consists of the mountain basin of 
the Kavi, about 5,000 feet. If, has Kulu on its 
east; in the N. W. it is separated from Jamn by 
a chain of mountains, through which the Padri 
pass, elevated 11,000 feet, leads from Jamn to 
Chtimba feet. The Sach pass, elevated 14,000 
feet leads over tlie range in the north, dividing 
Chamba from Kishtwnr .—IL f. et,T,p. 22,204. 

The Chumha^Giifldee race dwell in the 
Cliumba hills, in the Himalaya. They say 
they are Rajpiifs and of the gnddee-jat. 
They are somewhat short, but strong, and 
cleanly in their habits. They are sharp and 
able to impose on their less knowing neigh¬ 
bours. Most of the witch finders are of the 
Chumba-gnddee race, and the race may always 
be known by their peculiar conical caps with 
lappets to turn down over th^ir ears like an 
English travelling cap. When Europeans made 
their first appearance in the Karigra valley, 
these men had very slight notions of caste, and 
would eat or drink .'anything the Europeans 
gave them, but since their contact with the 
natives of the plains they have become as bi¬ 
goted as any hindu. The Gaddee are hill 
shepherds about Kangra and elsewhere. 

Lahiil is a British province in the valleys 
of the Head Waters of the Chenab, th^ 
bed of which is nowhere below 8,500 feet 
of elevation. It is everywhere surrounded 
by lofty mountains, except towarris its 
north where it is coterminous with Kisht- 
war. To the south ^it is bounded by the 
mountains north of Kniu where it is crossed 
by the Kotang pass, elevated 13,200 feet, an 
exceptional depression, the rest of the chain 
being very lofty. To the west, a portion of the 
Himalayan axis divides it from the Tibetan 
province of Piti and is crossed by ihe Ktilzum 
pass elevated 14,850 feet, and to tlie north a 
continuation of the same axis separates it from 
the Tibetan province of Zanskar and is crossed 
by the Barnlacha pas% elevated 16,600 feet* 

Parang and Samlcar, Piti and Qnge are 
Tibetan districts, all east of Piti is Tibetan. 
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Kav/^ra fort is a short way within the] Guge ox Eundes, ^2^ miles long and 15 to 
outer ranges of the Himalaya. Kangra is 60 broad is commonly known as the plain of 
situated in latitude 31*^ 57’; Longitude Tibet. It is comprised between the Himalaya 
76® 4*. It is a British-station and the hills audits Cis Sutlej branch, it extends from the 
around it are extensively planted with tea.— lakes of Mansarowar and Rakastal, doWn the 

H. /. et. Thom. pp. 190, 203, 208. course of the Sutlej to Kunawar. It is wholly 

Gaddi, A hill shepherd race about Kangra under Chinese influence. Its undulating surface 

and elsewhere. is covered with an alluvial deposit, declining 

The following are the heights of passes. from 15,200 feet,the level of the lakes, to 10,000 

No6rpoor..,.l,665/^. Nari Ghaut. 2,009/f. feet at the confines of Kunawar. The Sutlej 

Kotila.13,70 llajahpoor ditto.2,500 and its feeders traverse it, flowing in deep nar- 

Kangra.2,047 Sekunder ditto 5,430 row ravines 1,000 to 3,000 feet below its mean 

JoalaMukhi, 1,805 Jaintri ditto 5,632 level.—Jf./. < T. 223. 

Tira.2,470 Gogar p^ss.4.900 M'nah-ris ox Nari, is thd Tibetan name for 

Mundi.-2,637 Tiri ditto.6,484 the north western part of Tibet. It is also- 

Sultanpoor.. 4,-584 written Onari : it is a Tibetan Chinese province, 

Journal of the Asfiatlc Societ// of Bengal^ connected with British India, by the five Bhot 

p, 408. No. cell, April 1849. passes in Garhwal and Kumaon. The Chinese 

Simla is on the main (Cis-Suth*j) chain, and viceroys are Tibetans with 200 Mongol or 
has an elevation of 7,000—8,000 feet ; a little Turk troops or perhaps Mautshu Tartars, as 
further north it rises at Nagkundato 9,300 and they are said to use horseflesh, which no Tibe- 
to 10,700 at the Peakof Hattu. TheChor nioun- tan and no Chinese would do. yVan, is also 
tain, one of the most remarkable isolated peaks called Nari-Kliorsura, is enormously lofty, 
in the Himalaya is 12,100 feet. It is situated utterly barren, and almost uninhabited, except 
on a branch of the main (Cis-Sutlej) chain on the lowest part of the ravine of the Indus, 
and is only thirty miles from the plains, the It is wholly under Chinese influence. It was 
bed of the Sutlej is everywhere very low, being entered by Moorcroft.— H. f ei. p» 201, 223, 
at Belaspur 1,500 and at Rampur 3,300 feet. 225. 

The plains at the foot of the Simla hills Ghango, are a tribe of Ilnngrung Tartars 
attain 1,000 feet elevation and the outer ranges occupying 378 square miles, 
are lower than those of Gurhwal and Kumaon. Changpa^ are a semi-nomade tribe near the 
Rupar, close to the Sutlej amongst the outer Pangong Tsi pass. They dwell in their graz- 
hills, is under 1,000 feet : 8uhathu,f,a little ing grounds under huts (galkol) made of the 
further in, is 4,200 and Kassowlee 6,500 feet, yak’s hair. The people there call themselves 
— H, f . et. T. p. 202. Bot. 

Koli, is the name given to the lower class Ghang-Tliang, dwell on the northern plains, 
of cultivators in the Simla hills, to the north of Ladak, supposed to be the 

Kanait, an agricultural race in the Simla Cbatac Scythac of Ptolemy.— A* Cunningham. 

hills and east of tiie Sutlej. They are a local 
tribe holding most of the land on the Simla 
hills. They are inferior in position to Rajputs, 
more perhaps of the level of the Kurmi and 
Lodhi, but they are often educated, and are 
generally ministers to the Rnjput chiefs. Their 
women are very nice looking, and all the tribe 
who are not (in the upper hills) in contact with 
Tartars are quileArian, though not very large. In 
certain places is a partial and local practice of 
polyandry among them, but it is notthe general 
custom of the tribe.— Oampbell, 88, 97, 123. 

Garhwal, is bound on the west by Tons, on 
the North by the continuation of the Cis Sut¬ 
lej chain, elevated about 15,000 or 16,000 feet. 

The level of the plains at the foot of the hills is 

I, 000 feet, both at Hardwar and Saharunpore, 
and of the Debra Dhun, within the first range 
of hills, 2,800 at the village of Dehra : Masuri 
is 7,000 feet: Kedarnath is 11,800, Bhagiratti 
valley at Tirhi 2,300. Khalso at the junction of 
the Tons and Jumna, is only 1,700 feet.—£f. 
f et. T. 201. 
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The Rawat of Karaaon, lead a wandering 
and uncivilized liffr in the forests on the eastern 
borders of the district.— Wils, 6lo%s, 

Kamaon is a British province, situated in the 
tract of hills lying between the western branch 
of the Gogra, known as the Kali-Naddi, and 
the river Ram Ganga, For some time the 
town of Almorah was recognised as the capital, 
but formerly Champawtee enjoyed that distinc¬ 
tion. The face of the country is similar in 
character to that of the neighbourhood, but it 
is less savage and rough than Garhwal. The 
hills are less lofty, and the valleys more suscep- 
tibe of cultivation, and better cultivated. The 
people are said also to differ from the inhabit¬ 
ants of Garhwal and the states to the westward^ 
they are of a softer and more effeminate nature, 
inclined to indolence, and are meek and endur¬ 
ing. It is further stated that the men are more 
engaged in domestic occupations while Ihe 
agricultural labours areconducted by the women; 
an unnatural divison of duties, which is' said to 
have induced polygamy in a very prevaiHug 
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degree, every one being anxious to secure for 
himself as many field laborers as possible. In 
general they seem to have made much farther 
progress towards refinement, than their neigh- 
hours in their manners and customs ; even in 
their dress they approach more to the people of 
the low countries than those of the neighbour^ 
ing hills. They generally wear cotton garments, 
and on their head a cotton cap instead of the 
low country turban ; but those in the low parts 
seldom wear any of the woollen or hempen 
manufactures of the country. Kamaon and all the 
provinces to the west were ceded to the British 
on the I5th May I8l5,bv a capitulation signed 
by Umr Singh by which the Sikhs retired to the 
east of the Kali-Naddi or Gogra. 

In the hills of Kamaon in the forests from 
Sabnn on the Sarda, to Chandpur on tiie 
(ranges, is a tribe called Bhuksa. They claim | 
lobe descendants of the Powar rajpnt, to have 
been expelled from Dhar and taken refuge first , 
in Gndlj and then in their present local ion. | 
'I he Rajivaru of Kamaon, speak Telugu. I 
They practice medicine. | 

The tongue spoken as ihe hill dialect of 
Kumaon is in ihe main Hindi, but has affinities | 
to the Bengali, in some of the pop\ilar ter* ■ 
minations, in the verb to be arid in some 
other particulars. The Hindi language spoken 
in the high country immediately south of 
Beliar, has peculiarities of this kind. | 

Kumaon, as at present limited is i)ounded 
on the east by the Kali, separating it from 
Nepa\d, its western boundary is the Alaknanda 
branch of the Ganges and its western feeder 
the Maiulakni ; on the north it is bounded by the 
axis of the Cis Sutlej Himalaya, and on the 
south by the upper Gangetic plain. Alraomh 
the capital of the province is elevated i5,/)00 j 
feet. The Terai at iis base varies from 600 to 
1,000 feet. The mountains on the outer ranges 
rite in many places to 7,000 feet and in the 
interior attain 10,000, while still further north, 
many rise above 20,0()0 and a few above 24,000 
feet. The loftiest are never on the axis of the 
Himalaya, which is still further north, and 
whose great mean elevation may be judged of 
from that of the passes over it, viz. 

Lankpya pAss 18,000 Nili pass 10,800 
I^khur ,, 18,400 Mana „ 18,700 

Balch „ 17,700 

NainiTal lake is 6,600 and Bhiin Tal 4,000; 
Binsar mountain is 7,500. 

In the tfbpicnl zone of Kamaon, a dense 
forest skirts the base of the mountains.— 
/mserV Hmulaya Mountains, p, 537. 

Oloss, Camphdl, p, 68. Hooker 
and Thomson. 

Kumwer is usually divided into Upper and 
lower Kutrerwer and includes the upper part of 


the Sutlej basin to the borders of Piti and 
Guge in Tibet. Its general direction is N. E, 
and S. W. It has two parallel bounding moun¬ 
tains. On the S. E it is bounded by the Cis* 
Sutlej mountains and to the N. \V. by the 
mountains of Piti. The mountains Urhicli 
descend from the two parallel bouudiitg chains 
of Kunawer are very lofty. They are crossed 
in ihe usual route into 'I'ibet by the Werang 
pass 13,200 ; by the Runang pass 14,500 ; 
the Kuibrang in the North across the Cis- 
Sntlej is 18,300. The Shatul pass across the* 

I OiS'Sutlej leading to Simla is 15,560 and tho 
I Hangrang into Piti is 14,800. The passes to 
{ Upper Piti are more lofty. The bed of the 
Sutlt^j from 8,000 to 9,000 feet at the upper 
part of Kunawer, descends to 4,000 feet ia 
Lower Kunawer. 

In Lower Kunawer, the preponderating 
language is Hindi and is called Milchan, but 
the Bhut preponderates in Upper Kunawer* 
The Lubrung or Kanam and the Lidung or 
Lippa are varieties of the Milchan. In Sung- 
num, the word Tlieburskud is used to designate 
all variations from the regular form of spseeb. 
In Kunawer, budd’hism decreases in the central 
districts and disappears in the southern, where 
brahminism in an impure form occurs with 
j local gods and irregular priests, every hill 
having its rJeota or genius. Polyandry is general 
in Kunawer from the higher classes and lowest 
chamars, one family having one wife, the elder- 
brother being the more special husband. It is 
called Koorpa. 

The tract of country belonging to Busehur, 
lies on both banks of the Sutlej, from lat. 31® 15^ 
to 32® 4/ and from long. 77® 50'to 78* 6'. 
It runs in a N. E.-and 8. W, direction, and the 
hnbifnble part seldom exceeds eight miles in 
breadtli. The mean number of iohabitdnts to 
a house in various parts of Kunawer is six. 
Polyandry, nr a plurality of husbands, prevails, 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly tracts 
towards the plains. Besides this drawback on 
the increase of the population, there is another 
peculiar to Chinese Tartary and the adjoining 
countries ; that is, celibacy, which is professed 
by numbers of the inhabitants; and in some 
villages the monks or lamas and nuns form 
almost half the population. A tribe of Hung* 
rung Tartars occupy 378 square miles. 

Bootunte is a name given to the Tartars bj 
the people of Lower Kunawer. They also cell 
the Tartars Zhad, also Bhotiah, and their 
country is called Bhot and Bootunt. These 
Tartars diSTer greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kunawer*-—H. /. ct. T. 2 ?* 191, 
190,206. 

Dard .— A race lying along the Indus; 
to the westward of Ladak, who speak thn» 
distinct dialects and they use the PerHah oha* 
racter in writing Dardu, the three diatecU ol 
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vfVieh are called Shina, Khajunah and Arniya. 
The Shina dialect is spoken by the peoples of 
Astor, Gilgil, and lower down in Chelas, Darel, 
Kohli and Palas on both banks of the Indus. 
The Khajuna, by the people of Hunza and 
Nager and the Arniya in Yasan and Chitial. 
Astor has an area of 1,600 square miles, on 
the left bank of the Indus! GiUit, in Thi* 
betan, Qyilgyid, has an area of 2,500 square 
miles on the right bank of the Indus. The 
Dard or Durd are supposed by Vigne to be the 
Dadicee (Aadixai) of Herodotus, and the 
people who now occupy the country called 

Eun or Hoon. —Amongst the Scythic tribes 
who have secured for themselves a niche with 
the thirty-six races of India, is the Hun, At 
what period tins race so well known by its 
ravages and settlement in Europe, invaded India, 
we know not. D'Anville, quoting Commas, the 
traveller, informs us, that the while Huns occu¬ 
pied the north of India ; and it is most proba¬ 
ble a coloViy of tliese found their way into 
Saurashtra and Me war. 

It is, however, on the eastern bank of the 
Chumbal, at the ancient Barolli, that tradition 
assigns a residence to the Hoou ; and one of the 
celebrated temples at that place, called the 
SengarChaori, is the marriage hall of the lloon 
prince, who is also declared to have been pos¬ 
sessed of a lordship on the opposite bank, 
occupying the site of the present town of 
Bhynsror. In the twelfth century the Hun 
must have possessed consequence, to occupy the 
place he holds in the chronicle of the princes 
of Guzerat. The race is not extinct. One of 
the most intelligent of the living bards of In¬ 
dia pointed out the residence of some in a village 
on the estuary of the Myhie, though degraded 
and mixed with other classes.— Tod's Rajasthan^ 
VoL l.p, 109 ; IIQ. 

Bisahar, —This range of mountains, an 
pffshoot of the Western Himalayas, extends for 
almost sixty miles from the lofty cluster of 
Jumnotri peaks to the Sutlej below Shatul. 
The BUahur peaks range in heights from 
16,982 to 20,916 feet, the highest being the 
peaks of Jumnotri. Its passes are from 14,891, 
to 16,035 feet in height. The great mass of 
this range is granite. The people speak a 
Hindi dialect. The natives of Busahrr, Sookeyt- 
inundee and lyulu, in the Kohistan pf Jhul- 
lundhur, have all sallow complexions gnd seem 
all of the same race. 

Cftihs, —This country is bounded on the 
north by the Indus river, on the south by the 
watershed of the ridge over Looloosnr J^ake, 
on the east by tl^e wettersbed of the saipe 
ridge as above Lpoloosur Bake culminating in 
the lofty peak of Munga Parbut } the Astor 
^undafy inarches with Chilas here, on the 


west to a point beyond tlie village of Sazemi', 
where the Indus takes a turn to the south-wpst. 
Chilas affords good pasturage but lies under 
snow for a considerable portion of the year. 
The Sheen claiming an Arab descent are the 
proprietary and governing class. Crime is rare, 
women have more liberty and power than 
among mahomedan tribes, and breaches of 
chastity are punished by death. They were 
visited in 1866 by Dr. Leitner at the request 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Their lan¬ 
guage seems distinct, from Pushtoo, Persian 
and Hindi and is not understood by their 
neighbours the Syudrace, who inhabit Durrei| 
and Ttinkeer to the west of Gilgit,. Accord¬ 
ing to their own traditions, the inhabitants 
of Chilas were conquered about the middle of 
the 18th ccniuiy, and converted to the maho¬ 
medan faith. Up to about 1840, tlie Kabghan 
Syuds received quantities of gold dust as re¬ 
ligious dues from the people of Chilas, but 
when the Syuds, aided by the Sikhs, failed in 
an attack on Chilas, the dues were abandoned. 

A second attack by the Sikh nation was suc¬ 
cessful and a small annual tribute of 3 tolahs of 
gold dust and 100 goats is paid to ihe Oasli- 
mere durbar, 

Gilgit ,—A territory in lat. SS*' N., and 
long. 74® E. The Indus river runs through 
it from N. E. to S. W. It is on the soutliern 
declivity of the Hindu Kush, between 
Chitral on the west, and Baltistan (Little 
Tibet) on the east. In the Bunnu valley 
there are races intermixed, of whom may 
be noticed the Durdu of Gilgit and 
Chelas. According to Burnes, the mir of 
Badakhshan, the chief of Darwaz in the valley 
of the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Dar¬ 
waz who occupy the provinces of Kulub- 
Shiighnan and Wakkan, north of the Oxus, 
also the hill states of Chitral, Giljit and Iskardo 
are all held by chiefs who claim a Grecian 
descent. The whole of the princes who claim 
descent from Alexander are Tajik who inhabit¬ 
ed the country before it was overrun by Turki 
or Tartar tribes. To the west beyond Balti 
the people of Astor, Gilgit and Hunza Nager 
speak different dialects of Dardu, while the 
Kashmir people have their own peculiar lan¬ 
guage, \ldie Bulti people of Little Tibet, say 
that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, Purik Nagyr» 
Gilgit and Astor are distinct Tibets. Burnes^ 
Bokhara, See Kabul, Kush, Ladak> Sikb» 
Tibet. 

Bolar Mauniains .—The mountains of Balti 
extend for 800 miles, from the sources of the 
Gilgit and Yasan rivers, in 73® to the 77® 
K. Ia, the source of the Nubra river. Bolor 
produces much gold. The higher mountain, 
range abounds in rock-crystal, which is conse¬ 
quently called the Bilor-stone OT rpek crjstaiy 
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Seel Badakshan Himalaya, ladia Kara koram 
Mountains. Tibet. 

Rongdoj meaning the district of defiles is an 
elevated district on the bend of the Indus, and 
on the frontier of the Gilgit and Hasora coun¬ 
tries. It is to the westward of Balti and has 
an area of 1,440 square miles. It is about 
8,000 feet above the sea, the mean of its vil¬ 
lages being 6,200 feet. The people are of 
Tibetan habits. 

Fiti and Hungrmg are two valleys. That of 
the Pili river is entered from Kunawer by the 
Huugraiig pass, elevated 14,800 feet: the Parang 
pass is 18,500 and leads over the range dividing 
the Parang from thePiti rivers.— H.f. et, T.22S. 

Britiah India^ on the north, runs on the 
Chinese frontiers with Butan : farther west, is 
separated by Nepal and Sikkim and stiil fur¬ 
ther Ladak runs with the British provinces of 
Spiti and Lahul and the Sikh Provinces, 

The Theraif is a forest or jungle tract at the 
foot of the Himalaya. No two climates and loca¬ 
tions can be more dissimilar than those of the 
hills and Terai, and no races are more distinct in 
their habits, manners and aptitudes than the peo¬ 
ple of the hills and those of this jungle belt be¬ 
low.There is littleor noTerai or forest belt north¬ 
west of the Saharunpur district and the Dehra 
Dhoon, but, thence eastwards, this belt 
stretches along the foot of the hills through 
Kohilcund, Oudh and the Bengal frontier 
up to Assam, and a great part of the Oudh 
Terai was transferred to the Nepalese. Dr. 
Campbell describes the people of the Nepal 
Terai, as a vast assemblage of bastard hindus, 

— Campbell^ 50. 

Th'iru, is a very important forest trilje, who 
occupy all the Terai from eastern Rohilcund 
all along the frontiers of Oudh into Gorukpur, 
keeping exclusively to the 'I'erai and forest and 
living where no one else can live. In pliysical 
appearance and manners they are extremely 
like the Boksa, btu are a larger, more settled 
and less savage tribe. They are not particu¬ 
larly dark, but in addition to the ordinary 
breadth and fiatness of face have the eye 
like the Chinese form. They are shy and 
timid, but frank and truthful, and are good 
cultivators, with simple implements. Mr. 
Campbell is doubtful whether they belong to 
the Negrito or an Indo-Chinese stock. The 
Thani all speak Hindi, their general style 
suggests a resemblance to the 8ontal, and to 
the tribes of the Central Hills, they have the 
same simple ways and the same belief in Bhuts 
and familiar spirits and there* are many names 
of places in the hill country of Bhagulpur 
similar to those of the Tharu country. The 
Boksa and Tharu are separated from the 
Tibetan tribes by a great tract of very diffi-1 
cult country, occupied by Arian races, and their i 
locality in the Dehra Bhoon is many hundred 


miles from the lowlands of the Brahmaputra, 
which are occupied by Indo-Chinese races. 

Nepal^ a kingdom in the Central Himalaya, 
extends for 500 miles along the Himalaya, 
from the western extremity of iBikkitn 
to the eastern border of Kumaon, frptn 
which it is separated by the river Kali. Its 
capital, Kathmandhu, is 4,000 feet above the 
sen, and about thirty miles from the plains of 
India. The position of the axis of the 
laya at this part of the range, has not been 
traced ; but two giant masses project from the 
axis towards the Indian plain, the culminating 
peaks of which forma conspicuous feature from 
Kathmandu and even from the Oangetic plain 
so that their elevation has been correctly deter¬ 
mined,—tliat of Dhawalgiri being 27,600 feet 
and that of Gossainthan 24,700 feet. By these 
masses, the whole of Nepaul is divided into 
three great river basins that of the Karnali or 
Gogra to the westward, that of the Gandak in 
the centre and that of the Kosi or Aran to the 
eastward. Sheopore on the water shed between 
the Gandak and theKasi, is upwards of 10,000 
feet. Nepal lies betwixt the 27th and 37th 
parallels of latitude, separated from Tibet by 
the Himalaya mountains and bounded on the 
south by the British territory. The mytholo¬ 
gical history of Nepal like that of Kashmir, 
commences with the desiccation of the valley, 
for ages full of water, by a muni, called Nai 
muni,(whence the name of the country Naipala.) 
whose descendants swayed the country 500 
years. 

The first authentic history is B. C. 844 (P) 
years. 

Then the Kerrat tribe of eastern moun¬ 
taineers B. 0. 64G. 

Theu the Surya vansa race of rulers B, C. 
178. 

The Ahir, or original sovereigns began in 
A. D. 48. 

The Neverit dynasty was restored in A. D; 
470. It was one of this dynasty, £ag- 
hoba deva, who in A. D. 880, introduced the 
use of the Samvat era into Nepal. Iq the 
Newar year 781, A. D. 1,600, Jaya Ekshft 
Mall (or JyeKush Mull) divided Patan, Khat- 
raandu, Banepa and Bhatgaon between bia 
daughter and three sons, and one of the Bhat¬ 
gaon race, in A. D. 1721, Ranjet Malla, formed 
I an alliance wiih the Gurkha race which ended m 
I his own subversion and finally in that of aU 
Nepal- 

The Gurkhali dynasty, descended from the 
Udayapur Rajpoots, occupied Kemaon and 
Noa kot for six or eight centuries prior to 
their conquest of Nepal in A. 1), J768. 

The valley of Nepal intervenes between the 
snowy range and the valley of the Ganges,* It 
is occupied by several races, of whom the 
Newar were the prior holders. Iti divisions 
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|iro Jumla, Gurlcha, Nepal, Makwarpur and 
Momng* Kha^mandu, the capital, na called 
ky the Newar, Y^daise, whilst the Parbattiah 
or mouptaineers call it Kultipiir. The lands of 
Nepaidi proper are cultivated almost without ex* 
ception by thja Newar who arrange themselves 
into a«veral castes and orders, and their pea- 
saptiy into first, second,third and fourth classes. 
The parbattiah tribe, called Dherwar. 
cultivate the western lands at Nurkale, &c, 
Aipongst the Nepaulese, the hindu distinction 
prevails of brahman and kbetri with their 
various 8ub«divisions, viz, of Newar confined 
almost to the valley of Nepal; the Dherwar 
and Marg], the huabandmen and tiahermen of 
the western districts ; and the Bhotiah who 
occupy generally Kachar, though some families 
are planted in the lower lands. The Bhama 
are said to be separatists from the Newar, who 
shave their heads like the Bhotiah. To the east* 
wurd of Nepaul, some districts are occupied by 
the Limbu, tha Naggankot and others. The 
great aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of the 
mountains east of the river Kali, as in Nepaul, 
is Mongol: the martial classes of Nepaul are the 
l^bas, Magor and Gurung, each comprising a 
vefy numerous clan or race variously sub- 
dlvidecl. The EUhariah who speak the Khas 
language, are descendants more or less pure 
of Eajputs and other Khetria. The Chepang, 
Haigu and Kusundu are three tribes residing 
t^mongst the other inhabitants of the valley. 


The better known Nepaul tribes are the 


Newar- 
Parbuttiah 
Dherwara 
Margi, 
Chepang, or 
Chetang 
Limbu. 


Naggankot. 
Haigu or Haiyu 
Bhotiah. 
Bhamah. 

Khas. 

Ghorka. 


Magor. 

Murung. 

Elthariah 

Kusundu. 

L’hopa, 

Lepcha. 


The people of Nepaul, amongst themselves 
recognize the following distinct races:— 


<Goormigy principally rear sheep, 

-Gallia, rear buffaloes chictiy, 

Kami, blacksmiths. 

Barki, tanners. 

Newar, shop-keepers. 

JDomait tailors (Dome). 

Moormi, Yaklia^ Mungar, Brahman, Khum- 
NmboOt cbiehy cultivators. 

Katmandu is situated at the junction 
of the Bhagmutty and Bishmutty, and oon- 
tuQS a population of 50,000 inhabitanta. A 
tradition is current in Nepal that the valley 
of Katmandu was at some former period a lake, 
and ii is difficult to say in which character it 
would have appeared the moat beautiful. The 
rtlHey of Nep^l is almost unrivalled in its 
fettibt}*, supporting, as it does in comfort and 
pVsnty, a population of 406,000 inhabitants. 


m 


being SOO persons to the square xnbt.. 
Throughout its whole length and breadth 
stone is to be found : it is well watered; its 
temperature is delightful, the tlierraoineter in 
the hottest month seldom reaches 75^, in the 
coldest never f*»ll8 below 30®. 

In phonology the Nepaul languages have a 
strong resemblonce to each other ^'pd to the 
Abor. The Lepcha is more Tibetan in its 
terminals than the others, having about 70 per 
cent, of consonants, m forming no less than i4. 

So*Khainy “anything,** becomes tham. The 
Serpa resembles the Tibetan (spoken), having 
about li per cent, of nearly the same conso¬ 
nants. The other languages are more vocalic. 
All possess a considerable portion of nasals, 
with the exception of Siinwar and Magar. In 
Sunwar, Gurung, and Newar, m is absent or 
rare, Newari is the most vocalic of the whole, 
ny and n being almost the only consonantal 
terminals. 

In thus possessing labial finals, the Nepal 
group is more consonantal than the east Gan- 
getic languages, including Abor. In their pho¬ 
netic elements Serpa and Lepcha resemble 
I'ibetan (spoken). 

KhaSy a dominant race in Nepal, according 
to Mann, outcaste military tribes. 

The Gurkha is the ruling tribe in Nepaul, 
They are mostly of Arian origin and claim to be 
Rajputs but Mr. Hodgson say^* they are bastard 
brahmans, descendants of brabmaxi immigrants 
and women of the hills. 

The Ghorka, said to be of mixed origin 
by the Cniuese called Ku-ruKa-li, are a brave 
and fierce race, there can be no doubt 
of the warlike character of the Ghorka. Not 
only are they brave and skilful soldiers, 
but, for a barbarous nation, they are wonder¬ 
fully advanced in the art of fabricating the 
implements of war: they cast their own ord- 
n.ince, manufacture their own muskets, shot, 
po’.v<ler, and cartridge-boxes; in fact, every 
iusirument or weapon used in civilized warfare 
is numufactured in Nepaul, often clumsily 
enoiiifh, but the mere fact of their being 
capable of being used, and used with 
effect, is highly creditable to the ingenuity 
of the Ghurka. The Ghurka are con« 
querors of Nepaul, and now compose the 
army; they have grants of land called jaghires, 
ou which they live when not actually on ser¬ 
vice. They are a handsome and independent 
race, priding themselves upon not being able to 
do anything but fight; and have a free and 
sometimes noble carriage like the Tyrolese. 
The Ghurka, and Bhutani, on the East and the 
LaJiuii and Kanawari oi^ the west, tjwelling 
amongst the vallpys of the Himalaya, are, ac¬ 
cording to Cunningham, mixed raemS) betweea 
the Mot family of Tibet and the hinidu 
race of the south, la feature and figure, 
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the " Gurkha are always singular and 
rwnarkable, from their broad Ohinese or 
Jartajr-like physiognomy, the small eyes, flat 
tiose, and meagre whiskers, as well as the 
stout square make and sturdy limbs. The 
Ourkha iu every description of costume, and in 
all degree of raggedness, are to be seen mingled 
with inhabitants af Kumaon, Sirmore, and 
Gurwhal. In 1792, the Goorkha race master¬ 
ed the whole of the valley of Nepal, and the 
hill country from Sikhirn to the Gogra and a 
party of them crossed the Himalaya, and ap¬ 
peared suddenly before Teeshoo Looraboo. 
The Llama ar»d priests hastily evacuated their 
convents, ajid fled to Lhassa, and the place was 
plundered by the Goorkha, who retired ira- 
mediately wifh their booty. The Tibetans 
applied to tyhiuu for aiil, and an army was 
collected for the punishment of this act of urw 
provoked outrage. The Goorkha submitted 
unconditionally to the Chinese commander, 
who imposed a tribute and triennial miision to 
Pekin, besides restitution of all tlie booty taken 
at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took hostages for 
the performance of these stipulations. The 
rnjah of Sikhirn was at the same time taken 
under Chinese protection. Checked towards 
the east by these events, the Goorkha extend¬ 
ed their dominion westward, subjugating 
Kumaon, Sirinugur, and all the hill country to 
the Sutlej, When Lord Hastings commenced 
his administration* their dominion extended as 
far as the river Teesta to the East, and west¬ 
ward to the Sutlej, thus occupying the whole 
of the strong country in the mountainous tract 
which stretches on the northern borders of 
India, between that and the highlands of Tar¬ 
tary. They had acquired these territories dur¬ 
ing the preceding 50 years, from many disunit¬ 
ed hill chiefs whom they dispossessed, exter¬ 
minating the families as each raja fell before 
them. 

The llaign^ Hie Ghepang^mHi the Kiisundii are 
three uncivilized Bhot tribes who dwell amid the 
dense forests of the central region of Nepal, to 
the westward of the great valley ; they dwell in 
scanty numbers and nearly in a state of nature. 
They have no apparent affinity with the civil¬ 
ized races of that country, but live in huts, 
made of the branches of trees, on wild fruits 
and the produce of the chase. The Chepang 
are slight, but not actually deformed though 
wit)r large bellies. Mr. Hodgson says they are 
df Mongol descent. Their language is akin 
to that of the Lhopa, The Chepang, Haiyu, 
and Kusunda seem to belong to the Bawat i 
^oup of frontier populations. They are named 
by Mr, Hodgson as Durre, Denwar and Braraho, 
which Ml- believes to be the same aa 

Tharu, l)hangui» possibly Brahman. They 
oochpy the districts where the soil U moist, tha 
air h(% and the eAovia miasmatic. 


Gyamiy a Chinese militaiy tribe, a popula¬ 
tion, whose language Mr. Hodgaon treats as 
Sifan. 

Gyarung or Gyaning-hot a powerful nation 
consisting of eighteen banners, at present ac¬ 
knowledging the supremacy of China, ^aoh 
tribe has its spbciul denomination. The name 
seems the same as that of the Gurung, a popala- 
tion in Nepal. 

I'ho Gurung^ a pastoral tribe living West of 
the Magar race on tlie slopes of the mountains in 
Nepal. They breed sheep, which they use for 
carriage. Their language is peculiar, but littla 
known, and used by the buddhist priests to 
propagate their religion. They eat beef, but 
do not use milk. Their paganism is not yet 
extinguished, they form a tribe or clan or race 
in Nepaul, and along with the Krat and Magar, 
also of Nepaul, form the principal part of thu 
Nepaul army. These three tribes are said to 
differ only in their religion, according as it 
combines a greater or less degree of the hindii 
opinions with those of budiihisra. 

The Jarya are a tribe of Nepal, south of the 
Gurung, with whom they intermarry. They 
are hindu in creed and manners. They may 
pertain to the Gurung, Magar or Newar tribes. 
The Newar were, however, the prior holders of 
Nepaul and the divisions are the Gurkha, Mak- 
warpur and Morung. 

Magar ^ a Bhot race occupying in Nepaul, 
the lower levels on the banks of the Kali, they 
use a monosyllabic language, like the Tibetans, 
Cuinese, Burmese and Siamese. The alphabet 
is of Indian origin ; they abstain from beef 5 
drink to excess, have an Indian priesthood. 
They are divided into twelve thuniy supposed 
to be descendants pf 12 different male ances¬ 
tors. They do not marry in their thwn. 
This practice occurs in Australia, North and 
South America, Africa and Europe. They 
reside in the valleys. 

Kirata, aboriginal tribes in Nepaul. 

II. T. Prinsep^ Egerton'a Journal of a 
Winter's Tour in India, Vol, J, p. 177. 
Prinsep's Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia^ p, 18. 
Fraser's Himalaya Mountains, p, 223. Oli^ 
pkant's Journey, p, 85 to 87. Journal of ike 
Indian Archipelago, Nos. IV and V. April 
and May 1853, p. 1S3. IF. JF* Hunter. 
Cunningham. Campbell, p. 148. Oliphant. 
Thomas Prvisep, p, 270. Sir John Shore in 
Land. As. Trans, Vol, ii, 30,— Buisl.^ 
Hook. f. et. Th. p, 183-180 • 

Limbu, called by the Lepcha, Chung, a pitrtly 
budd’bist partly brahminicai border race {mi# 
tween Nepal aud Sikkim, A hardy hardworking 
tribe. They engage in the cultivation of graiw 
and feed cows, pigs and poultry, their kuKls WTW 
made of split bamboo^ and ibo roofs ^ Wviii 
o| the wild ginger and oardamuix^ guyed ddwm 
with rattans. They drink to excess. According 
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to Dr. Campbell the Limhno is more pleasing 
to the ear than the Lepchay being labial and 
palatal. The Limboo, Sunwar and Chepang 
possess a small Mongolian type, stronuest in 
the Limboo, and their language is referable 
to either the Tibetan or Indian standard.— 
Latham'G Etimologif, 

The Rangy the Khampa or Kamba and the 
Limhu are people from different parts of Tibet. 
All these people have powerful frames, but are 
idle.— Gamphellyp. 148. 

Sikkim consists of the valley of the Teesta 
river, which with its tributaries drain the whole 
territory. Its great tributary is the Ranjit river 
which, at first separated by a mountain range, 
joins it from the west, flowing for a short dis¬ 
tance parallel to the plains, through a deep 
ravine not 1,000 feet above the sea, to the 
north of a transverse range elevated 78,000 
feet. Being opposite to the gangetic valley, it 
is open to the full force of the monsoon, its rains 
therefore are heavy almost uniriterruptt^d and are 
accompanied by a dense fog and a saturated 
atmosphere. The rainy winds sweep almost with¬ 
out interruption up to the base of Kanchinjanga, 
(28,178 feet) the lofnest mountain and most 
enormous mass of snow in the world. The 
snow level is here 16,000 feet. The two prin¬ 
cipal sources of the Teesta river are the Laelien 
and the Lachung, these run in two valleys 
which are separated by a lofty snowy range pro¬ 
jected to the south west, the valleys are some¬ 
what sheltered and the perpetual snow line rises 
to above 18,000 feet. From the level of the sea 
to an elevation'of 12,000 feet, Sikkim is covered 
with dense forest of tall urabraireous trees. 
At 10,000 feet on the summit of Tanglo, yew 
fippears; There are in Sikkim about 2,770 
species of flowering plants and 150 ferns. 
In the Darjeling district, in addition to the 
Europeans, hindus and mahomedans from 
the plains, the population consists of Ne¬ 
palese ; of the Bhoteah from Bhutan, Tibet 
and Sikkim; of the Lej)cha and Mechi who are 
considered the prior occupants of Sikkim. 
The Raj^bungshi of Sikkim are the Koch or 
Kooch race, of the same descent as the rajah of 
Cooch Bahar, on which account they call them¬ 
selves Rajbungsi. In the plains of Sikliim, the 
Eajbungsi and Bengali are in equal numbers. 
The Mechi inhabit that portion of the Terai, 
which lies under the hills. They are a migra¬ 
tory race who live by cultivating the virgin 
soil. They have no caste distinctions. 

The country of Sikkim and Darjeling is “the 
laud of the Lepcha, a Bhot race who are 
hemmed in between the Newar and other Nepal 
tribes and the L’hopa of Bhutan, on the East, 
the Lepcha area being barely 60 miles in 
breadth. His physiognomy is markedly Mon- 
isolian, stature short, from 4 feet 5 inches to 
b feet j face, broad and flat,* nose depressed, eye 


oblique, chin benrdless, skin srtilow arid olive, 
with a little moustaches on the lips: broad 
chest and strong armed but small bon^ 
with small wrists, hands and feet. The Lepcha 
is honest, timid and peaceful with mild and 
frank features. The Lepcha are a. dirty, 
good natured people, resembling! in character 
the Mongol beyond the Chinese wall. The 
Lepcha throws over him loosely a cotton 
cloak striped with blue, white and red, 
and uses an- upper garment with sleeves 
in the cold weather: a broad umbrella shaped 
hat of leaves and a pent house of leaves in the 
rains. The women dress in silk skirt and petti¬ 
coat, with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The 
Lepcha man carries a long, heavy and straight 
knife serving for all purposes to which a knife 
cm be applied. They drink the Murwa, the 
fermented juice of the Eleusine coraenna. This 
Murwa grain gives a drink, acidulous, refresh¬ 
ing and slightly intoxicating, and not unlike 
hock or sauterne in its flavour. Their songs 
and the music of their bambu flute is monoto¬ 
nous. They marry before maturity, the bri'les 
being ptirchased by money or service. The 
Lepcha, like the Borneo Dyak, kindle a fire by 
the friction of sticks. The Lepcha burn or 
bury their dead. In their food they use mountain 
spinach, fern tops, fimgi and nettles. Their 
ailments are small pox, goitre, remittent fevers 
and rheumatism.— Dr. Latham's Descriptive 
Ethnolorig^ 

Darjeling has a mixed population of the 
Sikkim, Nepanl and Dhanna Bhoteah also Lep¬ 
cha ai»(l Pnhari. Dr. A. (/ampbell tells us that 
a gradual increase of population has taken 
place under British rule ; from a few scattered 
tribes in 1853 to upwards of 60,000 in 1870, 
Brahmins and Rajpoots, few in number, wdtli a 
sanskritic tongue, and an Indo-European phy¬ 
siognomy, confined to Nepal, The Rhu, Majar 
and Goorong a mixture of hindoos and Mon¬ 
golians, with features of a type belonging to 
the latter, comparatively free from caste preju¬ 
dices and speaking the Parbjjtta dialect. They 
are short and squat highlanders, and make good 
soldiers. The Bhoteah, Lepcha, and Moorrai 
are buddhist and speak the Tibetan language. 
They are strong and active and incline strongly 
to the Mongolian race. The Limbed, Sunwar 
and Chepang possess a small Mongolia^ type, 
strongest in the Limboo, and their language is 
referable to either the Tibetan or Indian 
standard. The Mechi, Dhimal and Gbaro 
are lowland tribes with a Mongolian physiogno¬ 
my, but are neither hindoos, buddhists nor 
mahomedans. The Tharoo and Dhunwar are 
buddhists or mahomedans with fair and barely 
Mongolian features. The Bahir, Kabiuit> 
Amalti, Maralia, Dhanodk and Dom are not 
Mongolian, but a dark race speakiog Hindi or 
Bengalee. The Koch or Rajbungsi are a race 
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(lark hindooB inhabiting the Terai of Nepal 
and Sikkim, but who have spread into British 
territory. Firing the forest is so easy in the drier 
months of the year, that a good deal of cultiva¬ 
tion is met with on the spurs, at and below 
5,000 feet, the level most affected by the Lep- 
cha, Limbo and Sikkim Bhotea. The term 
Sikkim Bhotea is applied to the more recent 
immigrants from Thibet, who have settled in 
Sikkim, and are an industrious*, well conducted 
people. The Bhotea, again, of Bhoiau, to the 
eastward, bear the worst reputation (and most 
deservedly) of any of the numerous people who 
flock to Darjiling. 'Fhese should not be confound¬ 
ed with any other Bhotean tribes of Thibet, Sik¬ 
kim or Nepal. The mountain slopes are so 
steep, that the spurs, or little shelves, are the 
only sites for habitations between the very rare 
flats on the river banks, and the mountain 
rid;;es, above 6,000 feel, beyond whicli elevation, 
cultivation is rarely if ever carried by the 
natives of Sikkim. The varieties of grain are 
different, but as many as eight or ten kinds are 
grown without irrigation by the Lepeba, and 
the produce is described as eighty fold. 
Much of this success is due to the great damp¬ 
ness of the climate; were it not for this, the 
culture of the grain would probably be aban¬ 
doned by the Lepcha, who never remain 
for more than three seasons on one spot. 
The average rain fall at Naini Tal is 88 
inches, Naini Tal is elevated 0,500 feet on 
the last spurs of the Gogar, overhanging the 
plains of Rohilkhund. Almorah is 15 miles 
further than Naini Tul from the plains and it 
is 5,500 feet, but only 34 irnliea of rain 
fall. The fall at Darjiling is 165 inches, 
Oak trees, maple and other mountain 
trees throw out great knots, in the places 
to which the Balanophora attach themselves. 
These knots are hollowed out into the wooden 
cups by the Lepcha of Thibet. Some of the 
Lepcha cups are supposed to be antidotes 
to poison ; they are of a peculiar pale coloured 
W'ood and cost a great sum, but common 
cups cost only 4cf. or 6d, They are ail import¬ 
ed into Thibet from the Himalaya. The Lepcha 
have no caste distinctions, but they speak of 
themselves as belonging to one or other of the 
following sections ;— 

Burphoong Phoocho, Tuncyeld. 

Uddiug Phoocho. Lucksom. 

Thnrjokh Phoocho. Therim. 

Sundyang. Songme. 

Sugoot. 

Captain J, D. Herbert when writing of the 
Lepeba race describes them as the same people 
whom he had met with at Nailang, at Jahnabbi, 
at Shlpchi on the Sutlej, in Hangarang, and at 
Lari inLadak*.They are, he says,Jn fact the 
wh^o hcive been erroneously called Chinese 


Tartars and are in reality of the aaroe race as 
the Tibetans, being a family of the great 
division of Eleuth Tartars or Kalmuks.** 
(Gleanings of Science, p. 939.) 

Bhotan on the N. E. of British India is 
situated between L. 26® 30* and 28° N. and 
L. 88® 45' to 92° 25' E. and occupies from 
the sonlliern declivities of the great central 
ridge of the Himalaya mountains to the level 
ground in front of that portion of their in¬ 
ferior chain which constitutes the northern 
boundary of the Assam valley, eastwards from 
Sikhim to where the Brahmaputra passt^s 
through the mountains. Bhotan is one of the 
long narrow states lying upon the southern 
slopes of tlie Himalayas; and consists of a 
number of rough transverse chains of hills at 
right angles to the parent range which forms 
the backbone of Asia. Between the ridges are 
precipitous valleys, at the bottom of each 
of which runs a mountain stream. 

Bulan^ is also written Bhotan, Bhutan and 
Botan. The capital of it is Tassisudon. 
The country is broken up with valleys and 
glens with overlooking mountains covered with 
snow in June and July. The people are styled 
Lhopa, tl>ey are agricultural and industrious, 
employing artificial irrigation on their patches 
of soil in the valleys. The Lhopa are tall, 
many being more than 6 feet high, and fairtr 
than the people of the south of Europe. Hair 
black ; eye small, black, with pointed corners, 
as if artificially stretched. Eyebrow slightly 
shaded. Eye lashes scarce ; below the eyes, the 
face is broadest, and rather flat, but narrow 
from tlie cheekbones to the chin ; this charac¬ 
ter of the countenarice being more developed 
in the characteristic Chinese further east, to 
whose features this is the first approach. The 
Lhopa is a paper maker, distiller. Lhopan in 
dialect differs from the true Tibetan, in being 
more Hindu, Notwithstanding this, the real 
ethnological differences between the Lhopa and 
the true Tibetans are small. The language is 
the same from the frontier of Kafiristan to that 
of Asam. The religion is the same from Asam 
to Buliistan. ^ 

The people are also styled Bbooteah and are 
a colonial branch of the Tibetans, who have ac¬ 
quired independence. Bhotan is bounded on the 
north by Tibet; on the west by Sikkim ; ou 
the east by the country of the Towang rajah, 
and on the south by the British territory ; it is 
occupied by the Lhopa or Bhotanese, who from 
their unscrupulous marauding habits, are on 
bad terms with every one of their neigh¬ 
bours. Though nominally subject to Tibei^ 
were the annual tribute withheld, it would litiA 
be enquired after, so anxious are the Tibetan^ 
to have no dealings with the Bhoteah 
used to make the transmission of the yearly 
of subjeclioii(a few pieces of oloth» silk> audk 
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■ome rice) the excuse for a series of robberies 
tnd outraj^cs ou the journey to Lhassa. For the 
last few years, however, all Bhoteahs entering 
Tibet are disarmed at the frontier, beyond 
which the tribute-bearers are now permitted to 
proceed. The British annexed the Dooars of 
Bhutan from the Lhopa in 1865, audit is 
hoped there may spring a large and important 
trade bet^Veen British India, Tibet, and the 
Western and Central Provinces of the Chinese 
empire. The Sikkimese have less than the 
Tihetians, to do with the Bhoteah, whom 
they look upon as unscrupulous robbers, while 
to tlie East the Towang najali has to keep up j 
a frontier force for the especial purposes of 
preventing Bhoteah raids. Caplaiu Gerard 
says that Bhot, Bootunt, or Tibet, is often 
confounded with Bhootnn, or the hilly country 
aoutii of the Himalaya, forminir the Deb rajah’s 
dountry, which lies between Teshoo Loomboo 
and Lhassn and the plains. Tlie lower hil's 
are not called Bhotan, west of the Tons. 
Turner says (Fjinhasnyy p- 81-5) the Bho- 
tecah have invariably black hair, which it is 
their fashion to cut, close to the head. The 
eye is small, black, with long pointed corners, 
as though stretched and extended by artificial 
means. Their eyelashes are so thin, as to be 
scarcely perceptible, and tlie eyebrow is but 
slightly shaded. Below the e}cs, is the broad¬ 
est part of the face, which is rather fiat, and 
narrows from the cheekbones to the chin, a 
character of countenance appearing first to take 
its rise among Tartar tribe8> but is by far more 
strongly marked in the Chinese. Their skins 
are remarkably smooth, and most of them 
arrive at a very advanced age, before they can 
boast even the earH«"St rudiments of a beard : 
they cultivate whiskers, but the best they pro¬ 
duce are of a scanty straggling growth. Many of 
these mountaineers are more tlian six feet high, 
and their complexion is not so dark by several 
shades as that of the European Portuguese. 

The Lhopa race are quarrelsome and cruel 
but not brave. 

The Changlo, are a Tibetan race, a branch of 
the Lhopa of Boolan. The Changlo dialect has 
a considerable amount of glossarial peculiarity 
willi Tibetan, but in other respects it is entire- 
by Tibetan, softened and slightly changed in 
phonology. The Changlo dialect is spoken 
along that portion of the northern frontier of 
the valley which extends from the Binji Doar 
to the confines of the Kuriapera Do«r, or from 
about 90^ to the 92® of. East Long. Neitlier 
its northern limit nor the numbers speaking it 
baive been ascertained. The inhabitants of 
this tract occupy lesser the elevation of the 
southern Himalaya range, and are generally 
ipenking agricultutal. Their physical appear¬ 
ance exybits a few shades of distiaction nptice^ 
able between them and the tribes of the sub^ 


Himalaya. They are smaller, less muscular 
and the hue of their skin possesses a deep 
Isabel line tint. From the latter circumstance, 
probably, they derive their appellation, the 
term Cbanglo meaning bUck. 

Ill western Bhotan, the mountain ranges 
are lofty and rugged and the river coui’ses 
very deep and generally narrow. At Panaka, 
the Faclui is only 3,700 feet above the sea. 
The mountain mass which descends from 
the axis of the Himalaya, to separate the Mo¬ 
nas from the Subansiri, attains an elevation of 
at least 24,000 feet as far south as Jafitude 28®. 
Three peaks upon this arc visible from the 
Khasia monutainSj.and spurs descending from 
it were ascended to an elevation of nearly 
12,000 feet by Mr. Booth in 1819, in a dij^- 
trict N. of Bishnath, in upper Assam, which is 
inhabited by a race called Duphla .—Hooker 
/. el, T. p 176 .—Himalaya Monn- 
tains, pages 335, 336. Capt. Gerard*s Account 
of Koriawur^ p. 100. Turner's Embassy^p 8-4/5, 
Journal of the hidian Archipelago^ Nos, IV 
and K., April and May, 1853, /?. 102. See 
India, p. 338. 

Doniy in the great lielt of forest land interven¬ 
ing between the mountains and the plains are 
tribes whose characters are scarcely yet known. 
One of these the black curly haired Dorns of the 
North west provinces are generally regarded as 
a remnant of the original stock which the in¬ 
truding Arians displaced. 

7'he Dhimol of the eastern portion of the 
Turai, ure estimated at about 15,000 souls. 
They are intermixed with the Bodo and lie be¬ 
tween the Kuki and Dhonla. 

The Takponi a Bhot race, lie between the 
Lhopa and Jorhat in Assam. 

North Eastern India, Assam, India has 
both land and sea communication with the 
Tibeto Indiaiiesian region, viz., by the passes of 
the Himalaya, the valley of Assam and the 
Brahmaputra, and by the ocean, ebasts and 
winds of the Bay of Bengal. Assam is bound¬ 
ed by the Himalaya and Misbmi mountains 
on the nor*h and by the Khasia and Naga 
bills on the south. It is a tropical valley 
continuous at its western extremity with the 
plains of Bengal, and gradually contracting 
to the eastward, till the mountains af last 
approach so close together that no level 
country remains between them. The width 
of the lower valley is about thirty miles; 
It is in general level, but low ranges of hills 
project occasionally from both sides almost to 
the Brahmaputra, and isolated hillocks occur 
scattered here and there over the surface. 
The atmosphere is very humid, and deiiSe 
fogs are frequent in winter. Itt upper ABisattt 
there is but Uitle cultivation and much fdrOsf, 
which is often almost impervious frdm ratik 
ttttder-yooti. The psse^s' through AstM itto 
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along the Dihong c:)lled the Dihong route 
with Tibet) the northern banks of the Lohit, 
and though the Mishtni hills into Tibet called 
the MIshmi route. The Phangan pass whi<*h 
leads to Man-chi in China occupies a Utile 
more than a month on its journey and lea<ls 
over mountains 6000 to 18,000 feet high. 

The Patkoy pass to Barno and China) 
was the route followed by the Bnrmans in 
their invasions of Assam and is the means 
of communication between the iSitigpho tribes 
on the north and south of the Patkoy moun¬ 
tains. 

Cuchar and Silhet arc in the vall< 7 , or 
rather marshy plain, of the river Snrma, 
which lies to the south of the Khaslah 
mountains, and very much resembles tlie 
Assam valley in its general featiues. It is an 
open plain, scarcely raised above the level of 
the sea, which is three hundred miles distant 
and presenting here and there a few scattered 
hills : below, it expands into the jlieels of 
eastern Bengal, and, contracts in its upper part 
as the spurs of the Tippera and Naga hills 
encroach upon it separating fertile plains by 
narrow ridges covered with dense forest. 
The valley of the Surma is separated from 
that of Munipur by a meridional range of 
moderate elevation, which is ooniinued to the 
southward, and separates Tippera, Chittagong 
and Aracan from the kingdom of Ava. Blue 
Mountain, which lies nearly due west of Cliitta- 
gong, is said to attain the considerable eleva¬ 
tion of 8,000 feet, and a peak on the same range 
forty miles to the south-west, in lat. 22, is ele¬ 
vated, according to Wilcox’s map, 3,100 feet. 
Sitakund, thirty miles north of (^hittaycong, 
has an elevation of 1,140 feet. The provinces 
of Tipperaand Chittagong are throughout hilly. 
The rain-fall during the monsoon is about 
the same as in Bengal, at least on the sea- 
coast and in its immediate vicinily, averaging 
86 inches annually at Chittagong; on the 
higher ranges in the interior it is probably 
much more considerable. 

Naga and Khasia Hills *—The mountain 
range which bounds Assam on the south is' 
known by a great diversity of names in dilfer- 
ent parts of its course, according to the dif¬ 
ferent tribes by wliom it is inimbited. 

The Khasia hills rise abruptly on the south 
from the plains of Silhet to the height of about 
4,000 feet and thence more gradually to 6,000' 
feet. The culminating point is Chillong hill, the 
elevation of which is about 6,600 feet. 

To the westward of the Khasia hills lie the 
Garo hills which are lower, the maximum ele¬ 
vation being probably nowhere more than three 
or four thousand feet. To the east, beyond 
Jyntea or Jaintia, which is similar in general 
oharacter to Khasia, there appears to be a 
considerable depression in the range, a large 
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river with an open valley penetrating far to the 
north. To the east of Caohar again there are 
lofty hills,inhabited by Naga tribes and also quite 
unexplored, except in one place, where they 
were crossed by Griffith in travelling from up*' 
per Asmara to the Hukum valley, on a tribu** 
tary of the Irawadi. 

Tlie Buralc and Surma rivers run in 
valleys of tlie Assam chain. The NagB$ 
Mikir, Kachari, Gam and Khasia, are the five ra¬ 
ces ill whose possession, chiefly, are the broad 
highlands of that chain exieiuling from the N. 
E. near the head of the Kynduaynand Namrup 
on one side along the valley of the Brahmapu¬ 
tra to its southern beuol round the western ex¬ 
tremity of »he chain, and on the other side 8. 
westerly along the valley of the Burak and 
Surma. 

Kfces of ths Hodg¬ 

son inclines to ihe opinion that the abori-< 
gines of the sub-Himalayas, as far east as to 
the Dliansri of Assam, belong to the Thi¬ 
betan stock and east of that river to the Chi¬ 
nese stock, except the Garo and other tribes 
occupying that portion of the hills between As¬ 
sam and Silhet; and that the aborigines of the 
tarai and forest skirting the entire sub-Hima¬ 
layas, inclusive of the greater part of the mar¬ 
ginal circuit of the Assam valley, belong to the 
Tanaulian slock of aborigines of the plains of 
India generally. 

Assam Shv(>s. —There are many kinds of 
slaves in Assam distinguished by distinct ap¬ 
pellations. The Moorukea is a kind of Chapuuea, 
neither servant,slave, nor equal, but partaking of 
all. rhe master provides the Moorukea with a 
pair of bullocks and a plough, and he tills his 
master’s land for t^yo days. On the third day tho 
Moorukea *inay plough his own ground with his 
master’s bullocks ami plough. The valley of 
Assam pos'^esses gold, ten, caoutchouc, lac and 
ivory.— {Battler's Travels, Assain^ p* 228-29). 

Lnngnogn of Assam. —Mr. Robinson tells us 
{in Bed. A. Soo. Journal No, ccL March, 1869) 
that in the Assam valley and its mountain con¬ 
fines, are three classes of languages : one of 
Sanscrit origin and the others of two great 
classes, viz., those connected with ihe Tibetan 
and those deriving their origin from the Tai or 
Sliyan stock. Of the Assamese proper, that is, 
the language of the valley, eight-tenths of the 
language is identical with Bengali, and nearly 
fuur-tiftha of the words in common use, are 
derivations from the Sanscrit. The country 
from time immemorial had been governed by 
rulers of Shan origin, and the very smaf^ 
number of Tai words that can be traced to Tat 
origin is remarkable. The Thibetan and 
Tai or Shyan languages, all approximate 
wards the Chinese colloquial system and 
or less possess the cbaracterisiios of beii^ 
originally monosyllabic and all intonated, 
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Tai or Sb^au cla^s are also destitute of iii- 
ileotiaus. 

Tbe borders of the valley are remarkable 
for the numbers of its populations. Many 
of them are of that great Bhot family 
which we find extending from the west of 
Chinese Tartary eastwards. All the native 
populations here are more or less akin to the 
)ieoples of the Burmese erapir<^, and seem to 
be remnants of Bhot tribes left behind in the 
pressure of the larger bodies to the south. 

Dr. VV. W. Hunter, llms names the langua¬ 
ges in and near the Assam valley and south 
to the Avchinelngo. 

In AT, E. Bengal, are thei< Bodo ; Bliimal; 
Kocch ; Garo ; Kanhaii. 

In the EaHcrii Frontier of Bengal, are the 
Munipuri; Mithan Nai^a j Tablung Naga ; 
Khari Naga ; Angami Naga ; Nainsaiig Naga ; 
Nowgong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibsagor Miri; Hcoria Cluitia ; Singlipo. 

Aralcan and Burniah. —Burinau written 
and spoken ; Khyeng or Shou j Kami ; Mru 
or Touog; Sak, 

Siam and Tenasserhn. —Talnin or Mon ; 
SgRu Karen ; Pwo-Karen ;Touni'h-thu ; Shan; 
Annamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti; Laos. 

Dr. Latham is of opinion Desc, Ethn.^ that 
the nations on the borders of British India, in 
the north-west, the north-east and east, form an 
ethnological group which contains the Tibetans, 
the Nepal tribes, several populations ot the Sub* 
Himalayan range, the Burmese, the Siamese, 
the Natives of Pegu, the Cambojiaus, the 
Cochin Chinese and i.he Chinese, in populations 
which cover perhaps one-fifih of Asia. Their 
countries arc mostly inland, and mountainous, 
but contain the watersheds of mighty rivers, 
the Indus, the Brahmaputra, the Irawadi and 
the Yellow River. The complexion and features 
of these peoples is that to which the term 
Mongolian has been applied. Though wild 
paganism and mahomedanism exist, the ma¬ 
jority are of ihe butldhist religion, but all speak 
a language the le.ist developed of all the forms 
of human speech, being generally monosyllabic 
and with little power of grammatical inflexions. 
These people are arranged under four great 
political powers, ihe British, the Burmese, the 
Siamese and Chinese. Etbnologically they are 
capable of being classed in three considerable 
sub-groups. 

The firBt of these is the Bhot or Bot, which 
is used iu compound words as Bult in Bultis- 
tan,—But in feutan, Bet in Tibet, and in the 
tribes known as Bhutia and Bootia,aud compris¬ 
es the Little Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, 
the Tibetans of Tibet Proper and the closely 
allied tribes ofBntan, The Bhot area is bound¬ 
ed on the South by India and Cashrair, on ihe 
by Chinese Tariary, and on the West by 
liUUe Bokhara and KafirUtan.^ Amongst the 


Bhot populations may be mentioned the raaho- 
medau Bhot of BuUistan or Little Tibet, of 
Runguo, Sknrdo, Parkuta, and Khartahshi, of 
Shigar, Chorb.ad, &c., the buddhist Bot of 
Ladak, Hungrung and Kunawar, the Bhot 
of the Chinese Empire ; the Tibetans of Ku- 
dok, Garo, Goga, of Lhasa and Tishti 
Lumbu, the Sifan, the Lhopa of Bulan, the 
Tak, the Bhot of Garwal, Kumaon and Nepal, 
the Chepang and probably the Bhondur, the 
Chak and Drok, the Hor and the Kolo. 

Further East arc tlie Kocch, the Dliimal and 
Bodo, arranged into the VV^estcrii Bodo of Sikkim 
and the Butan frontier, and the Eastern Bodo or 
Borro of Assam and Ca.^har,—the Garo, the 
Kasia, the Mikir. 

On the Sjtitli are the hill tribes of Assam, 
the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Miri and r>or Abor 
tribes, tlie Mishmi, Muttuck, Singhpo and 
Jili, with the Naga in Assam. The colors of 
the Bhot and buddist populalions arc of vari¬ 
ous shades of wiiite, ycdlovv and brown ; 
while that of the pagan races is various hues 
of black. 

Leaving the Bhoteah tribe and proceeding- 
eastwards^ the following are tlic races on the 
north of the Brahmaputra river ;— 

Cnchari ; Akha; Koppa-chor ; Mcoboo ; Dofla; 
Miri; Abor; Bor-Abor ; Khamti and Mishmi. 

The races south of the Brahmaputra, are 

Garo; ^likir ; Khassya; Jynteeh;Kuki of N. 
ICachiir , Kutcha, An^aTnee and Arooii^; Naga; 
Munnipnri , Singpo; Muttuk , Bor Khamti , Khu- 
nung and Shan. 

AJclia ; Koppa-Chor .—Of those on tlie north, 
the ^Mrtand Kopj^a Choi\ occupy the slopes 
of the Himalaya to the north of the Purring 
and Luckirapur districts, and more to the east¬ 
ward in the same range, are the Dofia. 

Miri^ Eastwards from ihe Dofla dwell the 
/I/rWwho live on lower land all along the north 
bank of tlie Brahmaputra river, eastwards from 
the Dofla up to the banks of the Soobiiu Seeree 
river. 

The Ahor and Bor A dor occupy the hills 
between the Soobun-Seeree and the Dihong 
rivers. They are powerful tribes, and it is 
unknown how far to the north they extend. 

The Khamti and the Mishmi and the Midhi 
or Chulkatta Mhlimi dwell to the east of the 
Dihong river on the north of the Lohitor Brah¬ 
maputra river bet ween the north and eastbrancli- 
es. They are divided into several tribes, one 
of whom is the Chulkatta** or Crop Haired.** 
With them are mixed up Abor tribes and some 
Khamti tribes. 

The Garo, the Khassya and the Jynteeah 
bills are on the south of the Assam valley. 

The Mikir inhabit the lower part of the 
Klinssya and Jynteeah hills. 

Eaga is a term applied by Europeans to 
forty or fifty tribes who occupy the space be- 
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tween the Khnssya hills on the west,the SIngpho 
on the east, Assam on the north andMunipur on 
the south. They do not call themselves Naga, 
but each tribe is split up into numerous clans 
and each is called after its village. 

The Bor Khamti occupy the land about the 
sources of the Irawacli. 

The SingpJio and MiiUnk, on the north are 
bounded by the Brahmaputra or Lohit; on the 
west by the Haga tribes ; and on the south by 
the Patkoi range, on the southern side of which, 
are other Singpho in Burmese territory. 

Kliy-onng-iha. Amongst the people speaking 
the Yuma dialects, according to Mr. Logan, are 
theKhy-oung-tha, of Arakan, a rude tribe, 
speaking the Rakhoing dialect of Burman. 

The Kum\ Khumi or Khmitci, are of the 
same race, but their language has some pe¬ 
culiarities. It has been partially examined 
by Captain Latter, who says it is evidently 
cognate to the Rakhoing form of the Bur- 
man, The majority of its words, however, are 
ndii-Burman. The Kumi are fair, with small 
features. 

The Kg-axt or Kyo^ and the Khy-eng^ as 
Mr. Logan remarks, appear to be similar to 
the Kumi. They have numerous common 
Words, and each has words common to Khumi, 
to Khumi and Burman, or to Burman only 
All the ancient or pre-Burmau dialects of 
A’akan, from the Khy-cng to the Kuki, re¬ 
tain one of the characteristics of the Mon 
Kambojan alliance and of Tibetan, the use of 
definite prefixes ha, a, ixia, &c. While the 
adjacent highlanders have a Tartar like physi¬ 
ognomy, the Kyau, in features, dress and 
appearance, can scarcely be distiii^uislied from 
the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of 
Chittagong. They are dark with large 
features, while the Kumi are fair with small 
features. 

The Bongzn or Bonzit are said to resemble 
the Burman, but to be less strongly built 
and not so well made. The Khy-eng, Kumi, 
Ky-aii, Bonzu and Kuki vocabularies, show 
that all are dialects of one language. 

The KuJd are described as short, muscular 
and active, with massive limbs, and darker 
in complexion than the Ghumiah. 

The Ohumiah are located in the lower 
hills between the Kuki and the plains, to 
the north and east of Chittagong. Both 
tribes are described as having flat noses, 
small eyes and broad round faces, and to dif¬ 
fer from the Naga race in their appearance 
and in their customs. 

The Lmg^kliQ Shindu dialects belong to 
this group and have special affinities with the 
Kyau, Khy-eng and Kumi. 

The Kun language also pertains to this 
group. 


The Mrmig dwell in the uppdr basin of the 
Mayii and also, it is said, amongst the hills 
on the eastern border of the Chittagong district. 
They say they are the descendants of captives 
carried awav from Tipperah by the kings of 
Arakan. Their vocabulary has affinities with 
the Garo and Borlo. There is a striking confir¬ 
mation of the Iddtory of Aracan, wich relates 
the conquest of the portion of eastern Bengal 
by the Rakhoing. According to Captain 
Phayre, Dacca is the northern limit of their 
possessions, but a deportation of the Garo and 
Bodo races, or of a mixed tribe on the confines 
of the pure Garo, shows that their conquests 
extended much further in that direction. 

The Singp/io, from their great extension over 
the upper basin of the Irawadi and their com¬ 
parative barbarity, it may be inferred, are in 
fact descended from the stock from which the 
Burraans were immediately derived. It is pro¬ 
bable that the Burman tribes spread into Ara- 
kari and were modified by the influence of the 
gangetic race, before they re-entered the lower 
basin of the Irawadi and successfully contested 
its dominion with the l\Ion race. 

The Manip7iri native tribes lie on the south 
of the valley of Assam. They are the 
Manipuri, Ka-pwi, Maranr, and 

Songpu, Koreng, Champhung Luhuppii. 

They are bounded on the east by the Shan race 
of the Kynduayn, and on the N., S., and W., 
by Naga and Heuma races. Indeed it may 
be doubted whether there is any marked tran¬ 
sition from the Manipuri tribes and dialects io 
those of the southern Naga, on the one side, 
and those of the Yuma range and the Blue 
Mountains on the other. 

The Naga, Mikir, Kachari,Garo and Khassia 
arc the five races, in whose possession chiefly are 
the broad higJilands of the Asam chain extending 
from the N. E., near the head of the Kynduayn 
and Namrup, on one side, along the valley of 
the Brahmaputra to its southern bend round 
the western extremity of the chain, and on the 
other side, south-westerly, along the valley of 
the Burak and Surma. These highlands are 
thus embraced by the valleys of the Brahmapu¬ 
tra and its affluents on all sides but the S. E., 
where they slope to the Kynduayn. The 
Naga dialects are 

Namsang, Tablong, Angara! 

Muthun, Tengsa, and 

Joboka, Nogaung, Mozame An- 

Mulung Khari, garni. 

On the west, the Naga march and intermix 
with the Rang-tsa, a branch of the Kaobari or 
Bodo. 

The Khassia is distinguished from all ^he 
surrounding languages, Indian, UUta«IudUn, 
or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the Mon Katn- 
bojan f.vraaiion of languages, and is a remnant 
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of an older formation which preceeded the very trifling consideration; nor was the agen«> 
Bwrma-Tribetan in Northern Ultra.India. cy of a third person ever employed. Nothing 
Tipper ah properly Tripura is a district on the was more common than to see a mother dresa 
north east of Calcutta. Its ancient name is up her child, and biiiig it to market, with no 
Jajnagr or Yajnagr. A portion of it is under other hope, no other view, than to enhance 
the Government of a hindu rajah, the people the price she might procure for it. The 
being called the Tipperah hill-men, and the f'occU or Kocch are partially converted to 
wild tribes on the eastern frontier of whom the mahoinedanism. The pagan portion liye in 
Kuki are most numerous* The languages of the woods and cultivate the soil with the 
the hill men bears some resemblance to the hoe; they are well fed and clothed. They 
Sanscrit, The language of Tipperah is Ben- abstain from beef. They sacrifice to the god 
gali with a large infusion of Urdu words. The Pushi and his wife Jago, also to the sun, moon 
mahomedans of the population are very numer- and stars ; to the deities of the rivers, hills 
ous*—(Jl>, Logan in Jour. In. At.) Amongst and woods, and to their deceased parents. The 
the wild tribes human sacrifices are still offered Deoshi, their sacrificing priest, marries and 
up, and it is said that in iftunnipore, Cachar works, and the office is not hereditar 3 \ The 
aud Assam the offering of human sacri- blood of the sacrifice goes to the deity, the 
flees is still continued. By the records of the flesh to the worsldppers. Polygamy, polyah- 
Sudder Nizamat Adalut of (diittngong for drift, concubinage and adultery, are punished 
1852, some men of the Toonia Joom raahals by fines. The husband resides with his mother- 
were tried for murder by sacrificing. This is in-law, is the properly of the wife, and after 
a forest tract in the hills and inhabited by the her to her daughters. They keep the dead 
Mug,Chukma,Reang,Tipperah races,and others two days and then burn them at the river side, 
all more or leas nomadic. 'Ihe place of sacri- Their name is written Cnoeh, Kocch, Koktsh, 
flee was a cleared spot in the jungle and staked Koksli, or Knkslt. In the Yogini Tantra, they are 
round with bamboos about six feet liigli. The named Kavaeh and are there styled Mlilechas. 
aacrificial pole the hajis or bamboo, scrap- When the inahonudan power whs established 
ed and stripped at theedses, the hanging strips in Bengal the Koch (Kocch or Kavaeh) king- 
giving a rudenotion of ornament. Thesesacrifices dom extended from 88"^ to US'" E. L. and from 
generally occur once a year. During its cele- 20° to 27° N. L. from the south eastern ex- 
bration at Agartollah a gun is fired every even- tremity of Nepuul along the southern extremity 
ing at sunset, when every person hurries to his of Sikkim and But an into Assam, with Kocch 
home. The Kuki and all the hill tribes wor* Bahar as its capital and the penple consisted 
ship local deities, said to be fourteen in of the present Kooch, Dhinud and Bodo. They 
number.—(Cr//. A^o. CXX. Deer, ISOO.) dwelMn the Sal forests with impunity. The 
Cooch Dakar, is a native state ruled by a Kooch, are called llasa by the Assamese Bodo, 
rajah subject to the supervision of a British and the Dliiand style them Kamu). The 
Besident. It is situated between Bengal and iiorihevn parts of Kungpur, Puruea, Dinajpur, 
Assam, on the N. E. frontier of British India, and Mymunsing are the chief Koch localities, 
and is separated from the highlan<l8 of Bhotaii The Koch ami Bodo serve a fixed period for 
by the Dooars. Fallacotta is the most central their brid-s.— Emhassy, p* 11, 
town, for the Jungsta, Chamoorchee, Bala, Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds, Vol. 
BuQna, and Beygoo passes into Tibet and Vll, p, 367. Luihmis Descrip^ Et/tn, ; 
Bhootan. The abolition of slavery in Oooch Hodgson, See Aboriaines. India. 

Behar has recently been formally proclaimed. Bodo, Kahchari or Boiro, as they call them- 
Up till this proclamation, if a ryot, or pea- selves, are most, numerous along the northern 
Bant, owed a sum of money, and was unable to and southern borders of tlie Assam valley,but are 
aatisfy his creditor, he was compelled to give found in almost nil parts of the valley. Chatgari, 
up his wife as a pledge, and possession of her a frontier district situated between Desh Dar- 
was kept until the debt was discharged. It rang and tlie Bliotan hills seems to be their 
Bometiroes happened that the wife of a debtor chief locality, and here their numbers are said 
was not redeemed for the space of one, two or to amount to about 30,000 which is about 
three years; aud if,during her residence with the half the Kachari population in the valley. They 
creditor, a family should have been the conse- have not written characters, but a large portion 
quence, half of it was considered as the pro- of their vocables are identical with those of the 
petty of the person with whom she lived, and Garo tribe and almost all the rest may be traced 
naU that of her real husband. The country to some dialect of the Tibetan, while the idiom 
has a most wretched appearance, and its in- of the language and the peculiarities of its gram- 
habitants are a miserable and puny race, mar show abundant traces of descent from a com- 
Up to a comparatively recent date, the mon origin. The .Boefo population extends from 
lower ranks without scruple disposed of their Bahar and Bengal on the west, to the Sikkim 
childreu (or slaves, to any purchaser, and for a and Bulan frontiers. The western branch of this 
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tribe belongs to Babarand Bengal, and to the 
Sikkim and Bntan frontiers; the eastern branch 
occupies Assam and Cooch* They build their 
huts of grass and bamboo and reside in villages 
of from ten to firty huts. They do not use 
leather in their arts or trades^ and do not use 
wool as clothing, the latter being made of cotton 
and silk materials. They use utensils of brass, j 
ropes of grass and baskets of bamboo. Jo, or ' 
barley, fermented rice or millet, is used by ! 
them as a slightly intoxicating beverage, and re¬ 
sembles the “ ajimana” of the Newar of Nepal. 
They till the soil, but do not occupy a locality 
permanently, clearing and cropping and moving 
again to clear and crop another spot. The | 
head of the village is called Gra. A 13odo and 
Dliimal will only touch flesh which has been 
offered to the gods by a priest. The bride¬ 
groom purchases his bride either by money or 
labour. Poligamy is rare. There are professed 
exorcists among them. The eastern Bodo in 
Cachar are called Borro and are divided into 
the Cachary of \he hill country and those of the 
plains. They are partly hindu and partly 
pagan. Those in the plains in Assam are called 
Hazai, Hojai or llajung, they are ol the hindu 
creed, and speak a hindu dialect. The hill 
Cachnri is stouter, hardier and more turbulent, 
and lives in villages of from 20 to 100 houses. 
Like the Naga, their young men of a certain 
age, leave their parents* dwellings and reside 
together in a large building. Of the three sepa¬ 
rate people the Koch,the Bodo and the Dliirnal, 
the faintly yet distinctly marked type of the 
Mongolian family is similar in all tliree, but 
best expressed in the Bodo features and 
form. 

The BodOf Bhimnl and other tribes inhabit¬ 
ing the mountains and forests between Ku- 
maon and Assam, are styled Tamulian by Mr. 
Hodgson. He has done so on the view 
that all the aborigines of India, as distinguished 
from the Aryans, belong to one and the same 
stock, of which he considers the Tnrauliaiis of 
Southern India the best representatives. And 
he has founded this supposition on certain 
general grammatical similarities which, as he 
believes, are common to the entire Scythian 
group of languages. 

But Mr, (Jampbell, (jpp. 48, 49) observes 
that in appearance the Bodo and Dhimal 
are as different as can be, and as to their 
connection, so far as their languages show, 
there is not the slightest evi<lence. Mr. 
Bobertson was of opinion (5. As. Soc. 
Jour, No. 201/or JfarcA 1849) that the border 
tribes of Assam, the Bodo and the Garo amon^^st ! 
Others, w^ere affined to the people of Tibet. But 
Mr. Hodgson considered (on the Aborigines of 
North Eastern India) that Mr. Bobertson in 
arriving at that conclusion bad overlooked the 
physical and psychical evidence, which, in a 


question of ethnic affinity are in his opinion 
each of them as important as the glottologieaK 
Closely connected with the Kacbari, amoiig 
the inhabitants of the plains, are the Hojal 
Kachari,—the Kochi which include the Modli 
Kochi, the Phulguriya and Hermia, the Medt^ 
the Dhimal and the Babha. Each of these speaks 
a sssparate dialect,between which and theKachari, 
Mr. Robinson says, the differences are rather 
nominal than real .—Descriptive 
Ethnology. Mr. Hodgson, 

The Dhimal, is a race of 15,000 souls 
in the Sal Forest of the Terai who about the 
beginning of the 19th Century migrated to 
the north and east^pf the Kooch from Nepal. 
The Dhimal dwell between the Konki and 
Dhonla, between the open plains and the higher 
levels of the mouutains, and their villages, 
though distinct, the people not intermarrying, 

I are intermixed with the Bodo. The Dhimal 
I differ from the Bodo, in their language and 
j their pantheon. Mr. Latham considers the 
terms Dhimal, Kamul and Tamil to be the 
I same. The deities Data and Bidata preside 
over marriage, the feast of which is prolonged 
through three days, and costs from 30 to 40 
; rupees They bury their dead.— 
Descrijytive Ethnology, 

; Cliunglo means black, and is the name of 
a race who use a dialect of the Bhotia or 
Thibetan which is spoken along that por¬ 
tion of the northern Ironticr of the valley 
extending from the Binji Doar, to tho 
coniines of the Kuviapera Dt>ar or fiom 
about the 91* to the 92^^ of E. long. Neither 
its northern limit nor the numbers speaking it 
have been ascertained. The inhabitants of this 
' tract occupy the lessen elevatiotts oF the southern 
Himalaya range and are generally speaking 
agricultural. Their physical appearance ex¬ 
hibits a few shades of distinction noticeable 
‘ between them and the tribes of the Sub-Hima¬ 
layas. They are smaller, less muscular, and 
the hue of their skin pos^-esses a deep isabelline 
^ tint. From the latter circumstance, probHl)ly, 

' they derive their appellation, the term Changlo 
meaning black. 

Tahponi or Tokpo, the country of the Tak, 
is marked pb Towang or Raj Towang, in the 
ordinary maps, and lies in a line between 
Lhnssa and Jorhat in Assam. Little is known 
of its occupants, but they may be Shammar 
Tibetans of nomade habits.— Latham, 

Sokpa, is a colony of pure Mongols, 

AldJia tribes occupy the western extremity 
of the hills which form the northern boundary of 
Assam. The Akha dialects appear to belong tho 
Abor group, 35 words in Mr. Brown’s list of 60 
being common to Akha and Abor and prefixea 
occurring as in Journal of the Indian 

Archipelago, Nos, IF and V. April and Map^ 

1863, 2), 191. 
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Mechi or MecJis of the N. E. frontier are 
•opposed by Mr. Campbell to be the same as 
the Bodo of Mr. B* Hodgson. They are Indo* 
Chinese of the Lohitic or Burmese branch of the 
Turanian family. Their features bear out this 
opinion* They are of good size, fair but of a 
yellow colour, good natured and tolerably in¬ 
dustrious, but erratic and indifferent farmers.— 
\OamfhelU 14^ The Dhimal tribe are smaller 
than the Mechi, but somewhat similar in ap¬ 
pearance with a language that in some degree 
differs. The Kachari, Naga, Abor, and some 
other tribes bordering on Assam are sup¬ 
posed to be of the same race as the Mechi. 
The Mechi form the chief population of 
the forests and N. E. Doars at the foot 
of the Sikkim and Bhutan hills, and a 
few have recently settled on the extreme eastern 
portion of the Nepal Terai. They are suppos¬ 
ed to be the same as the Bodo, whom Mr. B. 
Hodgson de8cribe<l. Their features are des¬ 
cribed as Mongolian or Indo Chinese ; they are 
fairer than the luiidus around tliem and of a 
yellow tinge : they are taller and larger than 
the Nepalese cultivators, are addicted to spirits 
and to smoking opium. They are proof against 
malaria, and make small temporary clearances 
in the forest, they arc inferior to the Tharu in 
industrial habits. 

Thawfr, a lowland tribe mentioned by Dr. 
Campbell as inhabiting similar tracts to their 
neighbours lhe]Mechi.— Oamphell^pp. 50, 149. 

Lojla are in that portion of tiie southern face 
of the sub-Himalayas which extends from 32^ 
/)0* to about 34® north latitude, and forming the 
northern boundary of the valley of Assam, from 
the Kuriapara Douar, to where the Subonsiri 
debouches into the plains. This tribe of 
mountaineers, are usually known to the people of 
the valley, under the appellation of the Dopida 
or Dofla, This term, whatever may be its origin, 
is not recognized by the people to whom it is 
applied, except in their intercourse with the in¬ 
habitants of the plains. Bangui, the term in 
their language to signify a man, is the only 
designation they give themselves. During the 
latter days of the Ahom suzerainty when inter¬ 
nal dissensions and the growing imbecility of 
the government furnished opportunities for the 
bordering tribes to indulge in acts of rapine 
and lawless aggressions on their lowland 
neighbours, the Dofla were not slow in exact¬ 
ing their share of the general spoil. Several 
attempts were made to check their atrocities 
and on one occasion, rajah Gourinath Sing, is 
aaid to have marched an army into their hills 
for the express purpose of chastising them ; 
and as native historians tell us, several 
thousand Dofla were taken prisoners and 
brought down to the plains. The rajah, un¬ 
witting that they should pine in indolence, 
obliged them to dig a canal with the view of 


draining off the large and unwholesome morass* 
es that still exist in mahal Kollongpur. But, 
owing to the bad treatment to which the prison* 
ers were subjected and unhealthiness of the 
season, the greater portion of them are said to 
have perished, and the task assigned to them 
remained unaccomplished. In one of their 
districts, that of the Char Douar or Pour 
Marches, no less than 180 petty chiefs are said 
to hold authority in the Dofla villages.— 
jSenp. Ass. Soc. Jour. JVo. 2051. Latham, 

J/i/i, a hill tribe on the Eastern frontier of 
the Abor area. They all wear some woollen 
article of dress. They use the bow and poison¬ 
ed arrow. The Aliri are allied to Abor, 
Dofla or Aka, rather than to the Misbrai. 
The Miri have their chief seat in the low 
hills norili of Banskotta and Lukimpur, but 
the exactions and cruel ravages of their formi¬ 
dable neighbours the Abor, have compelled 
them to emigrate in large numbers into the 
plains of Upper Assam. Mr. Robinson re* 
marks that a partial comparison of the dialects 
spoken by these tribes furnishes abundant evi¬ 
dence of their original consanguinity, while the 
coincidence between their vocables and the 
terms in common use by the Thibetan tribes, 
is frequent and unequivocal. 

Abor, is a hill tribe in Assam on the 
southern face of the Himalayas and on the west 
or left bank of the Dihong on the borders of 
Tibet and China, in an extensive range of 
mountainous country along the southern ex¬ 
posure of the great Himalayan chain, to the 
north of the Brahmaputra river in aboutLat. 
27® J2' N, extending from the 94° to 97® of 
cast longitude and bordering, it is said, on 
Thibet and China. Tadam is the term by 
which the races desii^natc themselves, whom 
the Assamese name the Bor and Bor Abor. 
The Bor dwell to ihe south of the Bor-Abor and 
their chief town is Membu : Bor is said to 
mean great, also, however, tribute. 

Bor Abor are higher up than are the Bor. 
Their capital is Semong, of about 300 houses, 
they occupy tlie mountains on llie north of 
the Brahmaputra Kiver in Lat. 28® N. and 
Long. 95? E. to the west of the Dihong 
river ; they are polyandrous, it being not 
uncommon for an Abor w'oraan to have two 
husbands, brothers, living under one roof. They 
(10 not eat beef, but hunt and eat the flesh of 
the buffalo. They are more powerful than 
the Bor. Their bachelors live in the Mo- 
rang, a large building in the centre of the vil¬ 
lage for the reception of strangers, and in this 
custom they resemble the Naga to the south 
of Assam and some of the Archipelago 
races. They sacrifice to deities of the woods 
and hills. Numbers of these people are also 
found on the shores of the two great northern 
branches of the Brahmaputra river. When 
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first known they made periodical descents on 
the plains. Bor and Abor are Assamese names 
for the people who call themselves Padam. 
The meaning of ‘‘ Bor” is not clearly 
ascertained. According to one authority, 
Bor means tribute, hence Abor free from 
tribute, and the Padam race are so arrang¬ 
ed, into the payers of and non-payers 
of tribute. They carry bows and arrows some 
of which aro poisoned. Their dress is made of 
the bark of the IJdhal tree. Bor is also sai(i to 
mean “ great*' and we find the term of Bor 
Khampti employed. The Bor Abor is the more 
distant, the more independeiit and stronger 
portion. Tlie Bor Abor lie on the higher hills 
and the similarity of their language to the 
Abor is not known. Considerable numbers of 
these people are also found on the shores of the 
two great northern branches of the Brahmaputra 
river. The British Government make money 
payments to tlie Bor Abor, Dolla, Miri and 
Aka to abstain from levying black mail in 
Assam. 

In the end of 1861 the Meyong Abor at¬ 
tacked and plundered a village in British terri¬ 
tory, but the tribe expressed a desire to renew 
friendly relations, and begged that their offen¬ 
ces might be overlooked. On the 5th Novem¬ 
ber 1862, an agreement was made with them 
binding them to resf)ect British territory 
and the same engagement was subscribed 
on 16th January 1863 by the Kclong Abor. 
On 8th November 1862 a similar engage¬ 
ment was couclucicd with the Abor of the l3i- 
hong-Dibang Doars. 

The Abor Miri language belongs to the old 
Assam alliance, but it has been greatly modified 
by Tibetan. It has a strong ideologic resem¬ 
blance to the Dhimal, Bodo, Garo, and Naga.— 
Journal of the Indian Archinelago, Noe, IV 
and V. April and May 1853, jo. 190. {Ailclie- 
son. Treaties^ Engagernents and Sunnuds, 
VoL r//,/?. 313.) Indian AnnaU^ LalhartCs 
Descriptive Ethnology* 

The Bilfor, Jvha}\ and Kidta or Kolitay are 
populations to the north and east of the Abor 
and Mishmi localities, on the drainage of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Khampti) a people of Assam, who are skilful 
workers in metal; the Kliamti of the distant 
bills of Assam are Siamese.— Campbell, 149. 

Mishmi, —In the country to the east of Assam, 
between India and China, the Mishmi moun¬ 
tains which occupy the most northerly part, are 
the southern and western slopes of a mass of 
snowy mountains which sweep round the 
N. \V. of Assam from the east bank of 
the river Dihong to the sources of tlm Dihong. 
The people of the Mish;ni hilD, have their 
frontier touching that of the Abor or Padam, 
on the drainage of the Dibong and Dibong, 


in small villages, the Mishmi and Padam 
acknowledge a common origin and eat to¬ 
gether. They use the bow and croas-boiT and 
poisoned arrows and are often at war on the 
surrounding tribes. Their chiefs droas* in 
Chinese and Tibetan clothes and ornamOnts. 
Polygamy is allowed. The Mishmi sacrifieo 
fowls and pigs to the rural deities. They 
engage in trade : forge iron and build suspen¬ 
sion bridges. The Bubhajia, Taying and Mijhu^ 
are Mishmi tribes.— Latham's Ethnology. 

The Qaro race occupy the Garo or Gar- 
row mountains to the south of the valley 
of Assam in a triangular extent of moun¬ 
tainous country lying between the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra and tlie Khassia 
hills. PVom its apex to its base, this 
triangle lies between the 25® and the 26® of 
N. Lat. and the base itself extends from the 
90® to the 91® of E. long. Their physical 
appearance, modes and customs, are different 
from those of the Bhotia, and this, with their 
remote situation, appears to militate against 
the supposition that they are in any way con¬ 
nected with the Cis-Himalayan tribes. But 
though they have no traditionary legends and 
no written character to serve to enlighten on 
this subject, there is a striking affinity between 
the Garo language and the several dialects 
spoken by the Bhotia tribes. Though these 
present several naodifications, they may neverthe¬ 
less be traced to the same radicals, so as to 
prove that an essential affinity existed in their 
primitive structure ; thus affording historical 
evidence of such a nature as it is impossible 
for either accident or design to have falsified. 
They are about 40 miles south from Goal- 
para, and to the north of Mymensing. They 
are a race of hillmen but differ iu many respects 
from other bill tribes. Their chief location is 
the hill country just within the bend of the 
Brahmaputra as it sweeps round from Assam 
into Bengal, in the extreme western portion 
of the range, which separates Silbet from 
Assam. More to the east are the Cossya hills, 
Dr. Campbell (p. 51) says, the Garo race 
are small and dark, savage and trouble¬ 
some, and are said to be distinct and 
dissimilar from the other tribes in their 
neighbourhood and more to resemble the Kol 
and Bhil, but their direct distance from 
the Sontal and KajmahalL is 150 miles. The 
Garo are called by the villagers and upper 
hill people, Coonch Garo; though they them¬ 
selves, if asked of what race they are, will 
answer, “ Garo,” and not give themselves 
other tribal appellation, though there are many 
tribes of the Garo. A Garo is usually described 
as a stout, well-shaped man ; hardy, and able to 
do inucli work; of a surly look ; flat, kafir-like 
nose j small eyes, generally blue or brown; fore¬ 
head wrinkled,and ovor-tanging eye-brow; with 
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largq mouth,thick Upland face round and short; 
thmr colour is of a light or deep brown« The 
women are short and squat, with masculine 
expression of face; in the features they differ 
little from the men. The dress of these people 
corresponds wiih their persons. They eat all 
manner of food, even dogSi frogs, snakes, and 
the blood of nil animals. The last is baked 
over a slow fire, in hollow green bamboos, till 
it becomes of a nasty dirty green colour. They 
are fond of drinking to excess. Liquor is 
put into the moutiis of infants almost as soon 
M they are able to swallow. Their religion is 
a mixed hinduism and shamanism, they worship 
Mahadeva ; and at Baunjaur, a pass in tlie 
hills, they worship the sun and moon. To 
ascertain which of the two tlicy are to worship 
upon any particular occasion, their priest takes 
a cup of water,and some wheat: first calling the 
name of the sun, he drops a grain into the \Vater, 
if it sink, they are then to worsiiip the sun ; 
but should it not sink, they then would drop 
auother grain in the name of the moon, and 
and so on till one of the gr<\ina sink* All re¬ 
ligious ceremonies are preceded by a sacrifice 
to their god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog. 
Except milk they use everything. They live 
in houses raised from the ground on piles. 
Tlie youngest daugliter inherits. A widow 
marries the brother of her deceased husband ; 
if he die, the next: if all, the father. The 
dead are kept four days, then burnt amidst 
feasting and drinking and the ashes buried on 
the spot. A small dish of bell metal with em¬ 
bossed figures, called a Deo-Kora is hung up 
ns a household god and worshipped and sacri¬ 
ficed to : and the Garo believe that when the 
household are asleep, the Deo or figure of the 
Kora issii'^8 in search of food and returns to its 
Kora to rest. The Garo are under Brilish 
control. They are classed as Clie-anna (6 
Annas) and Das Anna (10 Annas) but they 
consider themselves one and the same people. 
They use sharp band)u panji or slakes, four 
inches long, as a means of opposing invasion. 
In a treaty in 1848, they consented to abstain 
from hanging human skulls in their iiouses. 
They build their houses on piles. The 
Marquis of Hastings, says they are divid¬ 
ed into many independent communities, or 
rather clans, acting together from a principal 
of common origin, but without any ostensible 
head of their league. With them all property 
and authority descends wholly in the female 
line. On the death of the mother, the bulk of 
the family possessions must go to the favoiuite 
daughter (if there be more than one), who is 
designated as such, without regard to primo- 
geuitvire, during the life-time of her parent. 
The widower has a stipend secured to him at 
the time of marriage. A moderate portion is 
given to each of the other sisters* A son re* 


ceives nothing whatever, it being held among 
the Garo that a man can always roaintaiu 
himself by labour. The woman acknowledged 
as chief in each of the clans ia called Muhar^ 
Her husband is termed Muhorree. He is her 
representative in all concerns, but obtains no 
right in her property. The clan will interfere 
if they see the possessions of the Muiiar in 
course of dissipation. If a daughter be the 
issue of the marriage, a son of the issue of the 
Mubar’s father is sought in preference to 
become her husband ; and in default of such 
a person, the son of the nearest female relation 
of the Muhar (he being of due age) would 
aland next for selection. The husbands to the 
sisters of a Muhar are called Lushkur, and it is 
a denomination to which a notion of rank ia 
attached. The Garo were in the constant 
habit of making predatory incursions upon 
British frontier villages in the plains, de¬ 
capitating their victims, and carrying off their 
heads as funeral offerings to their departed 
chiefs. It has repeatedly been found neces¬ 
sary to punish these outrages by sending a 
military expedition into the country, and by 
closing the markets in the plains frtquented by 
the Garo. A party of them, in May 1860, mur¬ 
dered sixteen natives of the plains in the North 
of the Mymensingh district, and afterwards 
mutilated the bodies. They confessed the crime 
and three were executed in their own villages 
before their own people. Their accomplices, 
ill number some twenty men, were condemned 
to transportation for various periods. Their 
object w'as not so much plunder, as human 
heads to offer to their spirit of the mountains. 
The rajah of Nustung one of the Khassyah 
states subsequently undertook to aid in re¬ 
pressing these raids. The Garo hills are a 
confused assemblage from 1,000 to 6,000 feet 
in height, estimated area, 4,317 square miles. 
The rock formation is supposed to be chiefly of 
gneiss, or stratified granite .—Coleman Mytlu 
Hind, p. 320, IlaUirig^a Private Journal; 
Vol. II, page 132-{il6. See Khassya ; Mikir; 
Knki; Singhpo India, 31-73, 2-73,88, 339. 

The rajah of Nustung, is well nigh indepen¬ 
dent and is the most powerful and influential 
of all the hill chiefs, not alone from bis posi¬ 
tion but from his unusual popularity, He had 
conferred upon him, about the year 18fi8, the 
titles of Rajah Bahailoor in consideration of his 
uniform loyalty to the British, notwith¬ 
standing the strenuous efforts made to enlist 
him in the revolts of the hill tribes* The Nus¬ 
tung territory forms the South West portion 
of the Cossyah district, and borders on the 
Garo country ; and the rajah entered into a 
convention with the British that, should it be 
at any time requisite to the latter power to 
move troops in the Garo lulls from the 
Eastward, they should hare a free passage 
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throu8;!i hia territory. Hia turbulent'>nd re¬ 
fractory neighbours are the Jynteah, Coaayab, 
Garoi Bhootanese, Naga^ and Abor. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton says, the under bark of the 
Celtia orientalia tree, like that of the West India 
Geltia, consists of luiraeroua reticulated fibres, 
and forma ajkind of natural cloth, uaedjby the 
Garo (* Lin. Traiia.,* xvii, p. 209). He also 
describes it in his report on Assam, ns a kind of 
rug worn by the Garo in the cold weather, and 
serving them as blanket by night. Captain 
Reynolds sent a specimen of it to the Agri- 
Hortic. Society ; the Garo make several such 
cloths of different colours from various barks. 
The Garo who come to the plains, generally 
buy some small ends of cloths from the Ben¬ 
galees, to attend the hauls (fairs) in, not as 
clothing to protect them from wind and wea¬ 
ther .—Royle Fib.i PI. 317. 

The tribe are partly hillraen and partly 
lowianders, occupying a considerable area in 
the Assam district of Nowgong and in Nor¬ 
thern Cacliar whose numbers are computed at 
26,000. They flit from place to place every 
four or five years to cultivate cotton and rice. 
They build houses on platforms, drink spirits, 
eat opium and are either unbelievers or imper¬ 
fect converts to bifiduism : delight in festivals 
and in their attendant drunkenness, they eat 
beef and pork, and fowls are sacrificed to the 
sun, moon, and invisible deities attached to 
trees, their physiognomy and dress is that of 
the people of the Khasia Hills, to whom the 
Mikir seems to be allied, and perhaps the 
Naga, the Garo, the Khasia, Jaintia and Mikir 
are all affined. The Mikir of North Cachar 
are mild and little courageous though they 
carry the dhao and spear .—Latharns Descrip- 
live Etlinoloyy. 

The Cossyah or Khassia country, on the 
North East frontier has iron of great 
purity, smelted at Pundua ; Cassia lignea 
is one of its principal articles of export, and a 
variety of parti-coloured cloths, generally 
known by the name of Sylhet cloths. Some of 
them are dyed of rich colours and being of a 
strong durable texture, are well adapted for 
table covers, to which purpose they are usually 
applied in the Eastern part of Bengal. The 
Cossyah and Jyntia hill territory is adminis¬ 
tered by an Assistant attached to the Assam 
^'ornmission. The value of the export and 
import trade of the country is about rupees 
30,000 a year with Assamand with the 
Bengal plains about lo^ lakhs, the exports 
being 7 lakhs. The total revenue from lands 
and taxes in 1857 amounted to rupees 23,023. 
The first treaty with Jyntia was concluded in 
1824. The rajah Ram Sing rendered no 
assistance during the Burmese war, but he 
agreed to acknowledge allegiance to tbe 


Bririsb and his country was tak^ under pro¬ 
tection. The population of the Jyntia hills is 
about 40,000 souls, and of the* Gossfah 
hills about $2,400. The Cossiah states are 
twenty-five in number, of which {five, via. 
Cherra Poonjee ; Khyrim, Nustung, &ong- 
ree and Nfisp fong, are commonly calleil 
the Semi-independent States.** The chiefs 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over their own people in all matters*, 
pertaining exclusively to them. The minor 
states, known as the Dependent States,** arc 
twenty in ^number, tbe chief of which'are 


Nungklow, 

Moleeni, 

Murriow, 

Ramrye 

Mowlie, 

C hey la, 

DowarraU No- 
toormen, 
Mowseuram, 


Mowd imPoon jee, 
Mahram. 

Mullai Chum- 
mut, 

Bhawul, 

Seenai Poonjee, 
Lengkhan Poon- 
jee. 


M owyang^ 
Nobo Sopho^ 
Jeeriing, 

Moflotig 

Pooojee, 
Howloog do. 
Lykaom do. 


Moleem was conquered in 1829, and the 
rnjah of Kbyrim ceded to the British, the terri¬ 
tory to the S. E of the Oomean or Booga 
Pane river. In 1861, its raj«h was deposed 
and Malay Singh, a new chief installed. No 
engagements have ever been made with Nobo, 
Sopho, 8yung, Moflung Poonjee, and Lyksom 
PoonjVe, but agreements were entered iiito 
with Mowyaiig in 1829, Downrrah Notoormwii 
in 1837, Soopar Poonjee in 1829, and in 1860, 
with Blmwal. 

The estimated area of iheCossya I/ills is7,290 
sq.miles. About 16 m. on the Sylhet side, ami 
about the same on that of Assam, it ootisisls 
of low land interspersed with small hills. In 
the interior, about 50 m. in extetit, is an un¬ 
dulating hilly table -Jaiid, from 1,.500 to 2,500 
feet high. Coal is said to abound in the hills 
of Jynteali. The localities admitting of culti¬ 
vation are the plateau of the Cossyah and 
Jynteah hills, the lower ranges on the Assam 
border, and the slopes towards the Syliiet 
plains. The area of . the three plateau is 
about 3,500 square miles and their heights vary 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea level, 
the soil is a ferrugincPjs red clay, with a sub¬ 
soil of shingle little suited for profitable cul¬ 
tivation. In the hollows, however, a fine black 
mould is found extending often over many 
acres. On the plateaux, miles upon mile^ of 
land are as level as the most higiily cultivated 
portions of Kent and the Lothians, On the 
middle plateau the temperature averages tbgt 
of the English summer ; rising to 72^ during 
the hottest months. The cold weather is less 
I severe than an EngUsh winter. The cultivated 
I land in those hills is very little. A late survey 
gave 12,221 acres or less than 10 square miles 
as the total in the Jynteah hills; while within 
an area of 4,450 square miles among the 
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Opssyab hills Dnly 80 square miles have been 
brought under crops. The Cossyah hills have 
a small isolated body of people of the Taic or 
•Siamese race. The Ahora who once ruled 
Assam, were also of the* Siamese race,— C. 
1,49. The Khassya race inter their dead on 
the unduiatory eminences of the country. The 
tribe habitually erect dolmens, menhirs, cysts 
and cronolechs, almost as gigantic in their 
proportions, and very similar in appearance 
and construction to the so-called Druidical re- 
mairis of Western Europe. These were des¬ 
cribed and figured by Col. Yule, on the Bengal 
Asiatic Journal for 1844. They keep cattle but 
drink no milk, estimate distances traversed 
by the mouthfuls of betel-leaf chewed en route, 
fuid among them the marriage tie is so 
loose that the son commonly forgets his 
father when the sister’s son inherits pro¬ 
perty and rank. The unduiatory eminences of 
the country, some 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, arc dotted with 
groups of huge unpolished squared pillars and 
tabular slabs, supported on three or four rude 
piers. In one spot, buried in a sand grove, 
were found a nearly complete circle of menhir, 
the tallest of which was 30 feet out of the 
ground, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 inches thick ; 
and in front of each was a dolmen or cromlech, 
of proportionately gigantic pieces of rock, 
while the largest slab measured is 32 feet 
high, 15 feet broad, and 2 feet thick. Several 
that were seen had been very recently erected. 
The method of removing ihc blocks is by cut¬ 
ting grooves, along which fires are lighted, and 
into which, when heated, cold water is run, 
which causes the rock to fissure along the 
groove ; the lever and rope are the only 
mechanical aids used in transportinsr and erect¬ 
ing the blocks. The objects of their erection 
are various—sepulture, marking spots where 
public events had occurred, &c. It is a curi¬ 
ous fact that the Khasian word for a stone, 
man,*' as commonly occurs in the names of 
their villages and places as that of man, maen, 
and men does in those of Brittany, Wales, 
Cornwall, &c. ; thus Mansmai signifies in 
Khasia the stone of oath, Mamloo, the stone 
of salt, Manflorig, the grassy stone, &c., just as 
in Wales Penraaen Mawr signifies the hill of 
the big stone, and irr Brittany a menhir, is a 
standing, and a dolmen a tablestone, &c. The 
resem\)lance of the burrows and tlieir contents 
(with thfj cromleclis, &c.) to the Druidical re¬ 
mains which are discovered in the ancient seats 
of the Celtic race in Europe, is too exact and re¬ 
markable to be accounted for on any other sup¬ 
position than that of their derivation fVora the 
same origin. Hence the people who introduced 
T)ratdichl rites into India knust have brought 
thenk with them from Central Asia, and theyraust 


have entered India at a period as early as the 
introduction of Druidical rites into Europe. The 
Kasia are the ablest bodied of the borderers 
of Assam. Their tribe or race diflers very little 
from that of the Garo. They are arranged in 
petty rajahships, in the Kasia hills- Nat wor¬ 
ship seems the culture of the Kasia. They 
dread snakes. They build their houses on piles. 
They trap fish, like the people in Java, Borneo 
and Sumatra. They distil and drink intoxicating 
liquors, and between Ringhot and Oherra, ana 
in other places are bridges of the fibres of the* 
India rubber tree, described by Captain Yule. 
The Khassia hills present in general the as¬ 
pect of a well defined plateau with compara¬ 
tively small, isolated, elevations. The plateau 
is terminated to the north by the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, to the south by that 
of the Surma, {SMagintweWs General 
Hypsometry of India, Vol. II, jpp, 95,98). 
These hills lie between the two British Pro¬ 
vinces of Assam and Caehar, and the nonh- 
Weatern portion of the territory of Burmah. 

Mtinipoor. —In this great mountain tract one 
or two valleys occur. The largest, that oiMiiiii' 
poor is, from its connection with the British 
Government, and from the tribes around it all 
admitting its supremacy, the most important. 
Lying between latitude 23^ 50' and 25^ 30’ 
north, and longitude 93® 10'and 94® 30' east, 
the mountain tract in question is bounded on 
the north and west by the British Provinces of 
Assam and Caehar, and on the e>i9t by the 
Kuhbo valley now subject to Burmah. To the 
north-east and south, the boundary is not well 
defined, and would much depend upon the 
extent to which the Munnipore government 
might spread its inflnenoe amongst tlie hill 
tribes in those directions, but in the north east 
it may he denoted by aline drawn north from 
the north-western corner of the Kul)ho valley 
until it strikes the Assam boundary, and in 
the south by one drawn west from the source 
of the Numsailung river, the fixed south-east 
boundary, till its junction with the Tooyai 
river. 

Of the space cotnprised in these bounds, the 
valley of Munnipore occupies nearly the centre. 
It is called by the Munniporfee people ''Meithei- 
leipak.” The Burmese call it Ka-the, the Benga¬ 
lees Moglai, and Assamese Mekle. The area 
of the whole territory is about 7,000 square 
miles, and that of the central valley about 
650. Much of the valley is at all seasons, 
covered with water. It seems indepr^ at .6rie 
time to have formed a large lake, and the pi^'ce 
of water in the south called thfe Logtak, 
to be the unfilled but rapidly filling, remnant of 
it. From the most credible ti^ditions, the 
valley appears originally to haVe been Occupied 
by several tribes, the principal of which were 
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named tCoomuly Looajig, Moirang and Meitliei, 
all of whom came from different directions. 
For a time, the Kootnul appears to have been 
the moat powerful, and after its declension, 
tlie Koirang tribe. 

Of the population, composed of different 
classes, the principal is the Meifhei, next the 
Pboongnai, after whom the Teng ktil, the 
Ayokfia, the Kei, the Loee and Mussulman. 
'J?he Meithei population is divided into four 
parts called ** Punnahs,** which are designated 
in the order of their seniority “ Kaphum/* 
“ Lai phum,” “ Aliulloop and ** Niharoop,’’ 

The Loee population consists of people who 
pay tribute, and is considered so inferior that 
the name Meithei is not given to it. 

Tne marshes of the south in the vicinity of 
the Logtak afford a retreat to serpents of a 
formidable size, and the whole valley of Mun- 
nipore is much infested by the serpent tribe. 
Some of them are exceedingly active and bold 
as the Tanglei. It is fond of ascending bam¬ 
boos, along the branches of which it move- 
with great velocity, and if enraged, throws 
irself from an extraordinary height upon the 
object of its anger. Its bite is said to be 
mortal. This, added to its great activity and 
fierceness makes the Tanglei an object of much 
dread. 

The inhabitants of the hills around the valley 
of Munnipore, in the west, are known under 
the general appellation of Naga and Kooki. 
In Munnipore they are all embraced in the 
term Hau, but Koupooee, Quoir^^ng, Khongjai, 
Kamsol, Anal-Namfau, Airaole, Kom, Koireng, 
Cheeroo, Chote, Pooroom, Muntuk, Karum, 
Murring, Tangkool, Loolioopa, Mou, Muram, 
Miyang-khang, Gnaraei are the names in use 
amongst Munniporees to distinguish the princi¬ 
pal tribes, and though each of these tribes has 
a distinctive name of its own,often quite different 
from the Muriiporee one.— McOtdloch's Be- 
cordsj (rovernmenl of India, Foreign Depart’ 
mmt, pp, 10, 34, 41.— Latkands Descriptive 
Mthnologg, 

Shigpho^ —Leaving out of view the intruding 
and partially interspread Shan or Lau tribes, the 
Burmans march on the north with rude tribes of 
their own family, collectively termed SitJgpho, 
(properly Sing Ph 1) who occupy the upper Ira- 
wadi. On the extretne north the linguistic 
boundaries of the Singpho are unknown. It is 
possible that they march with the Kharapa or 
ruder Tibetans of the 8. E., unless the snowy 
mountains which there form the watershed 
between the Irawadi and ^ the Tsang-po, 
cut them off, as is more probable, from all 
intercourse with their northern neighbours. 
A wild tribe only known under the generic 
TjRu, termed Kha-nung, occupy the mountains 
to the North East of the Kham-ti, apparently 
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in the upper part of the Mi-li or Nam-Klu. 
They are interspersed between the Kham-ti and 
the Mung-fan, the later appearing^ Wong to 
the Tibetan family (Si-fan or Khairf^ptf.) The 
Khfi-nungmay form a link between the Kharn^ 
pa and the Singpho or Burman families* ' 

The Singpho march on the N, W.^ with the' 
Mish-mi who occupy the eastern mountainous 
extremity of the basin of the Brahmaputrsi 
and on the W. and S. W. with the Naga and 
Munnipuri tribes. In the interior of Arakan and 
between it and the Kyndunyn river, several 
tribes are scattered over the highlands to the 
south of the Kuki, Naga and Manipuri tribes. 

Some of these, such as the Khy-oung-tha 
and Khu-ini or Ku-mwi (properly Ku-mi), of 
the middle b'sin of the Koladyn, belong to the 
Burman family. 

The more eastern tribes, such as the Lung- 
kha (piu liaps the Lunkta a branch of the Kuki) 
of the upper Koladan, and the Heuma or Shin- 
du, and the Khon or Kun who are amongst the 
feeders and beyond the Koladan, are too little 
known to be referred with certainty to any 
particular branch of that family, although it is 
probable that the latter are allied to the Kuki, 
Kurai, &c. The Lung-kha are said to be com¬ 
posed of an offshoot of the Heuma of the 
8hindu (Shentii, Tseindu or Shiaradu) and two 
tribes called Lung Khe and Bowng-jwe which 
it subdued. Captain Tickell says that the 
feeders of the Mi Khyoung, the principal east¬ 
ern aflluent of the Koladyn, descend from 
masses of high hills about Lat. 21® 50* N. 
inhabited by the Kun, 

Mrxi. or Tung Mru, a tribe on the Koladan 
river, are supposed by Dr. Latham to be the 
same as the Mrung who allege their origin to 
be from Tippernh. The number of the Mru in 
Arracan is about 2,800. At one time a Mru 
chief was chosen king of Arrakan, and the 
country was Mru when the Rukheng conqueror 
invaded the country. The word Mru is sup¬ 
posed also to be the same as Miri.— Dr* 
Latham s Ethnology* 

The Chumiah are a race to the North and 
P]ast of Chittagong, dwelling between the Kuki 
and the plains. The Chumiah and the Kuki ar^ 
described as having flat noses, small eyes, and 
broad round faces, and differ from the Naga 
race, both in appearance and customs. 

Sah or Thak a small tribe on the river Nauf 
near the Koladyn river in Arrakan.— Lathamf 

The Jleuma or Shendu tribe inhabit the 
hills north of Arrakan. They occupy jthp 
Yeoma-toiing hills, on the watershed between 
theMeeyk-young and the drainage of the lilunn^- 
pur rivers. Their chiefs are called A ben, add 
their villages have from fifty to 400 houses* 
They use the trap-bow for shootihg the ele¬ 
phant, but fire-arms are superseding the rider 
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Wciapons. They regard the tun and moon as dci* 
tiaa. The Heum^i ar» placed by Captain Tickeil 
ill the higher hilla to Uie N. and N. of the 
Kun tribesi between 21^ and 22^ N. Lat and 
and 94^ E. Lon. They do not appear to 
differ from the other rude tribes of the Hunnau 
family* and are probably closely allied to the 
Maiiipuri tribes,— Latham. 

Ka*mi ot Ku-mi are tribe on the Koladyn 
river who assert tiiai they once dwelt on the hills 
now held by the Khyeih Their iiairie seems the 
same as that of the Khumia of Chittagong. 

Khyen^ is a name given to several popula¬ 
tions,—one tribe who tattoo their skins, dwell 
on the Koladyn river, in Arrakan. Another on 
the Yuma raouiltaina south of the Koladyn 
river; the Mru aie sometiiiies called Khyen. 
Khyen,indeed,as also Kha, are, probably, names 
giv»*n to most of the rude tribes of the Arfakan 
Mild Burmese mounlHina. I'liose of the Khyen 
to the soutii of the Koladyn river, are Burmese 
subjects, pay taxes, serve as soldiers, and live a 
quiet life. But the Khyeti on the hills are inde¬ 
pendent. They say that they fled thither from 
the plaiua of the Itawadr. They are ruled by 
their village chiefs. Their religious chief is the 
Papin, whose office is hereditary, aod is that of 
prophet, soothsayer and priest. They believe 
in the metempsychosis. They worship the Subri 
tree, a thick bushy tree, bearing a small berry ; 
they also worship the thunderbolt. The Khyen 
grow and spin cotton into cloth, which they 
dye black and wear The women tattoo their 
faces. The true and typical Khyen is the in- I 
dependent mountaineer of the central districts. 
The Khyeng or Klnjev residing to the south of 
the Koladan, in tlie Yu-ma ranife as far as the 
north border of Pegu, but chiefly in the up¬ 
per basin of the Lera-yo, have a iiadition 
that they once possessed the plains of Pegu and 
Ava. The name seems to be the soft Burman 
pronunciation of Karen, and they may be a 
remnant of an old horde from the north, pressed 
in to the mountains or restricted to them by the 
Karen as the other Ynnaa tribes probably were. 
Linguistically, the Khyen are connected with 
the Yuma tribes to ihe north-ward. Physically, 
they are of the earlier and purer of the Mon¬ 
golian race of the Irawadi family, like the Ni- 
cobariaii, Kumi and Kuki. Their faces are 
flatter and less regular than the Burman and 
coDS^queutly thau the Karens. Captain Phayre 
says their manners and appearance are similar to 
those of the Kumi. They make iron and cloth 
and have the usual weapons of the tribes of the 
itpper Irawadi.— Latham. 

TlheJ3om-zu or Buh-zu or Bom*du of the Ra- 
khoing^ dwell north of the Koladyn, inhabiting 
ohioAy the upper basin of the Kurmfull or 
eastern branch of the Chittagong river. 


Lunglcta^ Kuki .—To the north of 

the Bom-zu or Buu*zu (Borodu) are closely 
allied tribes termed collectively Lungkta, 
Kuiigye, or Kuki, who occupy the highlands 
of Tipperah and extend S E. towards the bead 
of the Kolatlyn. Both the Buu-zu and Kuki 
appear,like the Kumi, to belong to the Burman 
family. The Kuki represent its most archaic 
and barbarous condition. The tribes that havO 
been exposed on the sea board of Arrakan of in 
the basin of the Irawadi, to the inRueuce of the 
Chinese, Shan, Mon, Bengali and more dis¬ 
tant rotnmercial nations, have attained a compa¬ 
ratively high civdization. The 6ingpho' al¬ 
though much behind tl>e Burmans^ afe gfeatty 
in advance of the Kuki, and the Burmese seem 
at a very ancient period, when thcit eondiciou 
WHS similar to that of the Kuki and perhaps, in 
many respects more barbarous, to have spread 
themselves from tiie upper frawadi to the south 
and west as far as the highlands of Tipperah 
on the one side, and Pegu on the other. "[Where- 
ever the stock from which they have been de¬ 
rived was originally located, they probably first 
appeared on the Ultra Indian ethnic stage as 
a barbarous HiiuHlayHn tribe, immediately to 
the eastward of the Mishmi, if indeed they 
were not identical with the Mishmi, of that era. 
The upper Irawadi was probably then occupied 
by the ruder and inland tribes of the Mon- 
Ana m alliance* 

The Koupooee comprise two tribes, tlv^i 
Songboo and /^ooeer^on. The Koupooee oc¬ 
cupy the hills between Gachar and the valley 
of Muniiipore in their whole breadth, a direct 
distance of about forty miles ; and from 25^* 
North latitude, they formerly extended over 
nearly an equal distance to the South. The 
whole of this tract was formerly thickly 
studdeil with villages, some of them of con- 
siderable size, andj Songboo tradit ion give«, as 
the place of tbeir urigin, ihe noountain towards 
the South of the valley named Thongching. 
They and all the other races of hill people 
congregate in communities, composed usually 
of familits connected with one another by 
blood-ties* The superior elevations being the 
most healthy ; their villages are usually to be 
found on them. Before the sabjugalion of 
the Songboo tribe to Mu unipore, almost every 
village was at war with its neighbour. On 
their subjugation tins warfare was put a atop 
to, but the remembrance of their feuds remaina 
and they would break out afresb to^norrow 
were the restraining hand of Muniiipore with* 
drawn. Muniiipore has, however, been able^to 
exert so much influence amongst the Koupooea 
as to prevent feuds being openly carried on, but 
a state of active feud appears to be tbe one na¬ 
tural to all the tribes from Cape Negrais to as 
far north as we have any knowledge. The 
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Koupooee are much attached to their 
villages, which are permanent. The village 
attd its immediate precincts form their grave¬ 
yard, and when, for a time, from whatever 
cause, they have been obliged to desert their 
village, they more often express their wish to 
return to it as being the grave of their ances¬ 
tors, than to it as being their own birth 
place. Their attachment then to their village 
is created quite as mud) by its holding the 
tombs of their ancestors as by its being the 
place of their birth. The mountain-land 
around the Koupooee village, within certain 
fixed Wnds, is usually the property of the vil¬ 
lage. This they cultivate with rice in eleva¬ 
tions suited to it, and with other crops in 
situations unfitted for that species of grain. 
The spot cultivated this year, is not again 
cultivated for the next ten years; it having 
been found that that interval of time is required 
for the formation of a cultivable soil by the 
decay of the vegetable matter that again 
springs upon it. Every village has three here¬ 
ditary officers, namely Kool-lak-pH.Loop-lak-pa 
and Lum-poo, and officers, besides these, are 
elected. If the hereditary chief or Kool-lak-pa 
be a man of wealth, he will l)e also a man of 
influence. The Koupooee are sub-divided into 
families Koomul, Ijooang, Angom anti Ning- 
thanja, A member of any of these families 
may marry a member of any other, but inter¬ 
marriage of members of the same family is 
strictly prohibited. Though not attended to 
with the same strictness, this prohibition, in 
regard to marriage, and this distinction of fa¬ 
milies under the same designations, exists 
amongst the Munniporee race. All the hill- 
people are dirty, but amongst them the 
Koupooee is comparatively clean, he fre¬ 
quently bathes, though he does not devote 
much time to the purification of his skin. He 
is omniverous, and of course without prejudices 
of caste, but one species of food be never touches 
milk to him is an abomination. In appearance, 
manners and customs there is no essential diffier- 
rence between the two divisions of the Koupoo- 
ee, the Songboo and Pooeeron, but though 
so much alike in these respects, between their 
languages there is so great a ditference, 
that when they wish to communicate with 
one another they have to resort to the 
language of Munnipore. 'Ihe Pooeer-on do 
liot appear at any time to have been numerous, 
and they are at present confined to a few vil¬ 
lages situated in the North Eastern corner of 
the space before indicated as* the region of the 
Koupooee tribe. 

The Qtioireng tribe, have a language distinct 
from those of the Songboo and Pooeeron but with 
a great similarity in all other respects. They in¬ 
habit all the hills north of the Koupooee, between 


the high range that skirts the valley pfMuuuipore 
and the Burak, as far as the Angilmee tribe, 
from whose aggression they have suffered much. 
From these aggressions and their own feuds, 
they have much decreased in number, but are 
still a very considerable tribe, possessed pf 
much energy which developes itself in trade wiili 
the Angamee and the British frontier Distript. 
The Khongjai or Ku-ki, until lately, occu¬ 
pied the hills to the South of the Koupooee 
whilst in this position, little or nothing of them 
was known, but they caused fear from their 
vicinity. South of them lay the Poi, Soote, 
Taute, Loosei, and other tribes, belter armed 
than they were, and of the same genus us them¬ 
selves, but at feud with them. By these they 
were driven from their native hills, the task be¬ 
ing rendered easier by the internal animosities 
of the Khon*^jai themselves, and the Khong jai 
are now scattered around the valley of Munui- 
pore, and thence through the hills to North and 
South Cachar. Thus they broke into distinct 
tribes. Although occupants of the hills to the 
souti) of the valley of Munnipore their traditions 
do not give the southern hills as the place of 
their origin, but rather lead them to the belief 
that it was iti the North. The salique law rigo¬ 
rously prevails amongst the Khonjai, but the 
influence of woman is great amongst them.—- 
McCulloch'8 lltcords, 0, I. F* 2). pp» 42, (9. 

The Kuki country lies to the south of the 
Garo, Kasia, and Mikir areas, or the hill ranges 
of Garo, Jaintia and Cnchar in Sylhet, Tipperah 
and Chittagong—among the mountains to 
the north-east of the Chittagong province. 
There are new Kuki who came from the 
ruder parts of Tipperah and Cbiuagong, and 
their form of sper^h is not always iuielligible 
to an old Knki. The Manipur dialects and 
the new Kuki are mutually iuielligible. lii 
1848-49, four Kuki tribes,—the Thadon, the 
Shiugsbion, the Chungseii and the Lumgum* 
were driven into north and south Cachar and 
into Manipur, from their loeations 'by 
the Lushai people who speak a Kuki dialect 
but dwell further south. They were driven 
back by Colonel Lister and his Sylhet light 
Infantry. He entertained the new Kuki as 
soldiers, and they are found to form good out¬ 
post soldiers on the frontiers of both the 
Lushai and the Angaroi countries- Putben is 
their chief deity, he is benevolent: and 
Ghumvisbveis a malignant deity. The Knki 
likewise worship the moon. They have no 
professed minister of religion. The Thempu^ 
their priest and diviner, is not hereditary and 
bis office is not coveted from fear of the initia¬ 
tory rites. The Kuki occupy Sylhet, Tipperah 
and Chittagong, with an offset in Caebaf who 
are called the old Kuki. Those in Cachar are 
1 skiKul in the cultivation and weaving of 
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cotilofi. The Cachut o)(V Kuki are under 
4,000 and are arranp^ed into three divisions 
the Khangkul, the Khelma and the Betch. 
The ICuki are also called Luugkta. They are 
little civilized, are of an active, muscular 
make, but not tall. The tradition of the 
Kuki respecting their origin is, that they 
and the Mug, are the offspring of the same pro¬ 
genitor, who had two sons by different mothers 
The Mug, they say, are the descendants of 
the elder, and the Kuki of the younger son. 
The mother of the younger having died dur¬ 
ing his infancy, he was neglected by his 
step-mother, who, while she clothed her own 
son allowed him to go naked. According to 
Coleman, p. 234 the Kuki are divided into a 
number of distinct tribes, totally intiependent of 
each other. The rajahships, he says, arc here¬ 
ditary, atid the rajahs by way of distinction, 
wear a small slip of black c loth round their 
loins ; and, as a farther mark of supf^rior rank, 
they have their hair brought forward and tied 
in a hunch, so as to overshade the forehead, 
while the rest of the Kuki leave their’s hanging 
loose over the shoulders. The Kuki arm 
with bows and arrows, spears, clubs, and 
dah, a hand hatchet, resembling the knife of 
the Nair on the Malabar Coast, and a most des¬ 
tructive w**apon in cl 'se combat. They also 
wear round their necks large strings of a par¬ 
ticular kind of shell found in their hills : about 
their loins, and on their thighs, immediately 
above the knee, they tie large bunches of long 
goat’s hair of a red colour, and on their arms 
they have broad rings of ivorv, in order to 
make them appear the more terrific to their 
enemies. The Kuki are vindictive ; blood 
roust always be shed for blood. They have 
but one wife but they may. howt^ver, 
keep as many concubines as they please. 
Adultery may be punished with instant 
death by either of the injured parties, if 
the guilty be caught by them in the 

fact. Tho Kuki on the Eastern fron¬ 

tier are an entirely different race from 
the Kooki of the Chitldgong jungles. The 
name by which they are commonly known is 
** TipperohJ* In physiognomy some of them 
are like the Munipooree, but the greater part 
bear more resemblance to the Khasia tribes 
having strongly marked kalmuky or Mongo¬ 
lian features, with flat faces and thick lips, 
not in general shorter in stature than Bengali, 
but far more muscular and strongly made. 
•Many of them, with complexions scarce¬ 
ly darker than a swarthy European, The 
villages contain perhaps from 100 to 200 
inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the ground. 
The Kuki race of Assam were much ad¬ 
dicted to make inroads on the plains, not for 


plunder, but to procure heads, and they have 
been known to carry off fifty heads in a nighty 
On the death of a chief, the body is smok^ 
dried and kept for two months with the famU 
ly. If a rajah fall in battle, they immediately 
proceed on a head hunting expedition and 
bring in the heads of those they kill, hold 
feasiings and dancings and, after cutting the 
head into pieces, send a portion to each 
village. This is considered in the light of a 
sacrifice to the manes of the deceased. In tho 
spring of 1871, they made several inroads 
into Assam, for the purpose, as was alleged, 
of obtaining heads for the manes of a chiefs 
daughter.— J, H. Reynaldos Embassy^ VoL of 
iSUofB.J.S.J. 

The Looshai dwell on the southern fron¬ 
tier of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up 
the Kuki, from the south, into Cachar. In their 
turn, they are being pressed up into Cachar, 
by the Poi, a tribe who are advanciug from the 
south-east. The Looshai inhabit the hilly 
tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong, 
and claim and hold nil the tract of country to 
the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
Chatter Choora hill, and east of hill fipperah to 
theTepai river,is Burmese frontier.— A itolmon, 

Khuniia and Kuki. —Khum, means a village, 
Khumia, a villager. The Khumia and Kuki 
tribes occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah and 
Chittagong, the Khumia on the skirts and the 
Kuki on the tops of the hills, The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagan, though also tinctured 
with hinduism. They term tbeir supreme 
being, Khojein Puliang, to whom they 
sacrifice a gyal and an inferior deity is named 
Sliem Saq, to whom they offer a goat, 
Shem Saq, is put up iu every quarter of a 
village, in the form of n rude block of wood. 
Before this they place the heads of the slain, 
vvhetht rof men in war, or of animals of the 
chase .—Latham ? 

If a KukL man die at night his body i| 
burned in the mornitig, vegetables and rice 
are placed on the spot where the body wap 
burned, and the relatives of the decrased ad¬ 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus/ 
** We bid you farewell to-day ; whatever i^pney 
and rice you have acquired, leave with U 3 .’* 
On the following day friends resort to the dp- 
ceased man’s house, and offer up a sacrifice of e 
fowl to the gods Tevae and Sangron. Liqup^r 
is freely partaken of, the good qualities of jt^a 
deceased are recited, and much lamentpUon ip 
made. When a married man dies, all lus frienda 
assemble and bewail their loss. Yegetal^lea 
and rice are cooked, and placed on the left,8i^ 
of the corpse with a gourd or bottle of liquor. 
Amongst the Beli clan of Kuki ^oa aft^ 
death the corpse is washed with warin 
water, and covered up with a cloth« The 
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Tevae and Sangroii, are the principal deities 
worshipped; to them fowls, pij!;8, and spiritu- 
otts liquor, are offered, in sacrifice, on all 
oooasions of sickness, famine, or other afHiction 
which they conceive is the surest method of 
averting evil and bringing their wishes and un* 
dertakings to a successful termination. The 
Kuki have no images or temples of any kind. 
The object df the Kooki inroads on the 
plains is not plunder, for which they have never 
been known to show any desire, but they kill 
atid carry away the heads of as many human 
lieings as they can seize, and have been known, 
in one niiiht, to carry olf fifty. These are used 
in certain ceremonies performed at the fu¬ 
nerals of their chiefs, and it is always after the 
death of one of their rajahs that their incursions 
occur. The Kooki have been accused of can¬ 
nibalism, and in one instance the charife 
seemed substantiated, but they disclaim the 
imputation with much vehemence. Nothing 
oomes amiss to a Kooki—the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and beef, being equal delicacies. 
The new Kooki clans are presided over 
by rajahs and muiitrees, who decide all mat¬ 
ters of dispute broiight before them ; and in 
such respect do they hold their rajahs that 
their word is law. One, among all the rajahs 
of each class, is chosen to be the Prudham or 
chief rejah of that clan. The dignity is not 
hereditsry, as is the case witli the minor ra- 
jahsliip, but is enjoyed by eacli rajah of the 
clan in rotation. The Kuki smoke dry the 
dead bodies of the rajahs. After the death 
of a rajah liis body is kept in this state 
for two months before burial, in order that 
his family and clan may still have have the 
satisfaction of having him before them. 
Should a rajah fall in battle by any chance, 
they iminefliately proceed on a war expedition, 
kill and bring in the head of some individual, 
hold feasting and dancings, and then, after 
cutting the head into pieces, send a portion to 
each village of the clan. This was done on the 
murder of the Kooki rajah by the Nimzae 
Nagarace, This is considered in the light of 
snorifice to appease the manes of the deceased 
chief. 

The Kooki cultivate rice and cotton, but 
in A manner quite opposed to the system pur¬ 
sued by the Cacharee and Naga, the former 
of whom raise three crops of rice from the 
’eatne land, and the latter, four. The crop 
-is not cut till November, whereas that 
the other hill tribes is cut in August 
September; their cotton is also very fine. 
Besides thiathey grow tobacco, and all the 
usual vegetables met with in the hills. 

The men are powerful and hardy but turbu- 
lently inclined. Having been accustomed to 
wAr in their own country, they are exceedingly 


well suited for soldiers, and those that havo 
been enrolled in the Kooki levy at Silobar 
liave turned out well. They are also par¬ 
ticularly modest and decent, each loan^ liv¬ 
ing with his family in a separate house. 
The widows also live in houses of thauP 
own (ill this respect like the Naga and 
cliaree), built for them by the villagers.^ 
The men wear a large cloth, sometimes two^ 
wrapped loosely round the body, and hangings 
from the shoulder to the knee. Underneath 
this they wear nothing, the whole body bding: 
bare, in which they coimider there exists iia 
want of modesty, as such has been their cus¬ 
tom from time immemorial. The women 
wear a short striped petticoat, reaching 
from the upper part of the stomach half 
way down to the knee. Married wornere 
have their breasts bare, but all virgins are 
covered, wearinga similar cloth to the petticoat 
wound round the bosom underneath the arm- 
pits. They wear their hair prettily plaited 
at the back, tiie two ends being brought round 
in front and lied jir^t above the forehead 
in the form of a coronet. Like all hill peo¬ 
ple, the Koo-ki are most dirty in their 
habits, very seldom washing their bodies^ 
The sites of ilie Kooki villages are well 
chosen on the broadest f)arts of the higlielt 
ridges, with water near at hand, generally a small 
hill stream. Some of the chief villages contain 
as many as 200 houses, cornmodiously built 
on platforms raised between three and four feet 
from the ground. Every part of the house is 
formed of bamboo, there being but few trees of 
any kind.— Jiui/ers Travels and Adventures iib 
Assam, //p. 85, 99. 

Na(/a, is a word supposed derived from tlie 
Hindi, Nanga, naked, and is the name applied 
to a population composed of seferal tribes oil 
the bills which bound Assam. The Naga lie- 
north of Munipur and its dependencus. They 
use little clothing, manuiactured arid dyed by 
their women. They come in contact' with tlio 
Mikir, Kuki arid Cachar, The Naga villages of 
from 20 to 100 houses are fixed, and they crop 
and leave their lands fallow. They inter •tfiOT 
dead at. the thresh hold of their doors. The NTagh 
is simple,social, and peaceful,unless when blbt^ 
has to be avenged cind then he is treacheroils 
and cruel. 8emeo is the name Of their god'iJf 
riches, Kupiaba is a malignant deity, with 
eye in the centre of his forehead, and 
is a blind, malicious deity.—Za/Aaw. ' 

A ngame is a rude pa grin tribe on the range‘pf 
hills in upper Assam, on the eastern frontier of 
the Mikir and Cachari. They speak one of the 
Naga dialects. 

The Kakhyen are divided into sects, ea,ck.pf 
which is headed by a Tsaubwa who is 
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pendent, cxcppi in so far as a dread of tlie Bur- 
man kinf? cati influence hie conduct. The next 
in rank to the Taanbwa is called the Pawmyne. 
Both offices arc hereditary. The Tsaubwa of 
Ponlyne, a villajre to the north-east of Bhamo, 
was the first chief whom Major Siaden met. 
Before the Burman officials he maintained a 
dofca^d silence about the route. In a private in- 
tei^ew, after a little bHprglinj?, he was glad to 
accept Major Sladen’s terras. The greatest diffi¬ 
culty in treating with these chiefs was to find 
an honest interpreter. One after another exag¬ 
gerated the dangers of the road, and perverted 
the statement of the Tsaubwa, trustiiiir that 
their secret orders from Mandalay would bear 
them out against, the penalti^^s with which the 
King publirly threatened those who obatructed 
the expedition. An old Muniporee woman, 
who acted at one time as interpreter, was beaten 
in the streets, Shikaries were ^rbidden to 
show game to the Englishman Another diffi¬ 
culty was the change of British Indian rupees 
into the currency of the Shan and Kakhyeu. 
This oobld not he effected ; and Major Siaden 
started with a determination to melt his silver 
if the coins were not accepted. The issue 
showed how they were appreciated. Ponlyne, 
one of the first stages after Bhamo, will give us 
the picture of a Kakhyen village. The houses 
are elongated bamboo sheds, with a portico 
devoted to the cattle and poultry. Half the 
house is set apart as sleeping cells for the fami¬ 
ly ; the other, forming an open hall running 
Along the whole length of tiie house, is a public 
lounge. Here the stranger is admitted to Ka¬ 
khyen hospitality. Kakhyen beer—a very 
good substitute for the English original, 
18 put before the guests and the natives help 
themselves liberally. The chiefs are very fond 
of liquor. IMie Tsaubwa of Ponlyne several 
times gave the party annoyance, after leaving 
Bhamo, by his habits of intoxication. The 
beer is drunk, when fresh brewed, in plantain- 
leaf cup?. The women wear a picturesque 
jacket ornamented with lines of silver plates, 
chased and enamelled. The lower garment is 
a single cloth ornamented according to the taste 
and ability of the wearer. In the evening the 
villaicers assemlde and dance to an accogipani- 
mant of sticks, stepping off the side crab- 
fashion.*’ When a villager dies, his friends dance 
round the body to propitiate the spirits called 
J^at and to drive away the soul from its 
former habitation. The Nat had to be propi¬ 
tiated before the British travellers could pro¬ 
ceed on their journey. The Meetway or priest 
wrought himself into a devotional mood by 
tearing his hair, groaninsr, kicking and strok¬ 
ing his head and face. Fifteen rupees were laid 
pn a cloth and offered to the priest, through 
whom the Nat spirits intimate their acceptance 
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or the contrary. The money was spurned^ 
Oilier five rupees brought the spirits to reasofit 
and blessings and good omens followed the 
travellers. When unpossessed, the Kakhyen 
Medway is an ordinary layman. As an initi¬ 
atory rile, to show his fitness for the priestly 
office, the novice roust climb a ladder with 
sword blades, sharp-edge uppermost, for steps, 
and seat himself upon a platform thickly stud¬ 
ded with the sharpest pikes. Major Siaden 
found the Nat spirits very amenable to pre¬ 
sents, and the Meetway generallyj{interpreted 
the oracles in his favour. In vain, during lodg 
delay at Ponsee, was a bullock offered to the 
gods to turn them away from the cause of the 
British officers, Rupees were better than 
burnt-snirifice. The domestic intercourse of 
the Kakhyen is very loosely regulated. Like 
the Non-Ayjwin tribes on the Astern frontier 
of Bengal,'ihere is no restriction on intercourse 
until marriage, but after that uuchastity of the 
female is punished by death. The mirrors, 
beads and trinkets wilh which Major Sladen's 
Expedition had been provided, attracted 
crowds of females to the camp, each with a 
little present in return for which she hoped 
to carry away some finery. 

The SingJqyo or SintipJto people who 
inhabit the eastern districts of Assam according 
to their own traditions “ descended from 
heaven ; but it is known that about four or five 
centuries ago they migrated from a mountain¬ 
ous region on the borders of China, gradually 
advanced to the mountains skirting Assam, 
and towards the close of the 18th century 
established themselves on the low lands which 
they at present occupy.**— Cole, Myth, Hind, 
p. 326. The peoples called Muttuk, 8ingpho 
proper, and Jili, form three divisions of the 
Singpho group. The country of the Muttnh 
lies at a short distance from where the Brah¬ 
mapootra river enter the Assam valley, dwell¬ 
ing close to the banks and principally on the 
southern aide. The people are called MuUuk, 
Moran, and Moamerria or Mowameria, and 
are subjects of the Burseiiapati, a vassal of the 
rajah of Assam ; they are vaislmava hindus. 
They ore in tribes, as the Khaphok, Khanang, 
Khalang, and Noguuin, and their language is 
said to contain seven dialects, so different fta 
to render them almost unintelligible to ofie 
another. The Sinypho proper are a powerful 
intrusive population residing partly in Assam 
and Munnipur, and partly in the unexplored 
east. They are of a mixed .buddhist and pagan 
creed, and live in separate villages under ehtefs 
called Gam. There are four tribes knoww-^the 
Thengai, Mayang, Lubrang and Mirtp (Miri 
Mru, &c). they have a domestioslaveiry, sueh 
bondsmen being called Gum-laO. Tfi^ prtictise 
polygamy. Property is divided between the 
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eldest and youngest brother, the intermediate 
remaining with these tvro as clanstnen. 

The Jili are conterminous with the Singpho 
proper. Their language being f iJingpho and J- 
Garo. 

The Kaka religion is more or less bud- 
dhist, and the chief object of their worship 
is Gautama. But they likewise worship the 
elements and their gods, amongst whom are 
Megh Duta, and Niiig Shi, to the latter of 
whom they dedicate skulls of buffaloes and the 
skulls of their enemies whom they kill in bat¬ 
tle* Dr. Latham (Descriptive Ethnology) con¬ 
siders the words Kaku, Kuki, Kakui and 
Kakhyen to be identical. 

The Mtdtulc is a branch of the Singpho group. 
The principal tribes on the frontier of Upper 
Assam are the Muttuk, the Khamti, and the 
Singpho. The Bur Senaputtee or chief of the 
Muttuk branch of the Singpho entered into an 
engagement in May 1826, whereby he acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of the British, and bound 
himself to supply 800 soldiers in time of war. 
The management of the country was left iu his 
own hands, except as regards capital offences. 
In January 1835 the obligation to supply 
troops was commuted to a money payment of 
Kupees 1,800 a year. In 1826, similar agree¬ 
ments had been made with the Khamtee chief of 
Sucldeya, but in 1839 they attacked the town 
of Suddeya, and many persons, as also Colonel 
White, the Political Agent, was slain. Agree¬ 
ments were also made iu May 1836 with the 
Singpho, These tribes were implicated in 
tlie Khamtee rising in 1839, but they were 
allowed to surrender under conditions. Many 
of the Singpho clans have become extinct, 
and the main body have left Asara for 
Hookong, in Upper Burmah.— f^Aitchuon's 
Treaties^ pags 127.) 

Chittagong, also called Islamabad, in latitude 
22° 20' 5. N., Ion. 91^ 44' IE. is a town 7 
miles from the north of the river of the same 
name. Flag staff hill is 151 feet above the sea. 
It is a large town of mahomedaus and of the 
Mug, a tribe, who, as some writers suppose, 
inhabit many parts of the Malay peninsula, 
and the coast to the northward of it. The 
lawn stands on the north shore of an exten¬ 
sive delta, formed by rivers which issue from 
the lofty mountains separating this district 
from Burmah, rising 4,000 to 8,000 feet j they 
are clothed with forests and inhabited by tur¬ 
bulent races, conterminous with the Kuki, of 
the Gaehar and Tipperah forest, if indeed 
they be not the same people. * 

The hill tribes of Chittagong have been 
pushed up from Arakan. They call themselves ! 
by two names of pure Arakan origin-—the 
Kyoung’tha^ or gone of the river, and the 
Touog-tha, or sons of the hills. THie latter, 
to which the Looshai belong, are the more 


I savage and independent as their name would 
; lead us to believe. The former have a written 
language and even possess several copies of tho 
Rajah-mng,ox History of the Kings of Arakan* 
All are Mongolian iu physique, and are proba« 
bly of Burmese origin. They have an honest 
bright look, with a frank and merry smile; 
and their look is a faithful index of their 
mental characteristics. They live iu bamboo 
houses raised above the malaria of the ground. 
They practice joom {Cheena or Kuvmri) 
cultivation, burning down the jungle to prepare 
the soil for mixed seed scattered broad cast, 
and moving off to a new site next season. 
And they have a mild form of debtor slavery^ 
which Captain Lewin thinks we have too 
suddenly interfered with, so that the hillmen 
fall victims to the usurer. Among the inde¬ 
pendent tribes beyond the British border, 
prisoners of war are sold like cattle. Their 
wives are procured, while raids are also caused 
by the usage of “ wehrgeld,^^ which they call 
‘‘goung hpo^* or the price of a head. When 
a villager dies, his friends charge the village 
which he may have last visited with his death, 
and demand a price for his life. Polyandry, 
however, does not seem to exist among these: 
tribes, though the women are so overworked 
and thus rendered so liable to disease that it 
might have been expected. Raids for womejn 
seem to keep up the necessary supply. 
Captain Lewin, in his Report, draws many a 
charming picture of rural courtship. As 
among almost all the Tibeto-Burman tribes, 
chastity is enforced only after marriage. All 
the unmarried lads sleep in one house in the 
village under the care of a “ goung ** or head 
man. The merry-makings and customs which 
are connected with this “ bachelor's hal),'^ as 
Colonel Dalton calls it, are the same as in 
the Kol and Gond countries. In the hills 
marriages are unions of affection, not of con¬ 
venience or interest. Girls marry at 16, lads 
at 19. The most favourite offering to it 
sweet-heart is a flower, and the lover will 
often climb the bills before dawn to procure 
the white or orange blossom of some rare 
orchid for the loved one's hair. It may be 
mentioned, in passing, that the hair, being 
neither cut nor washed, but increased by a 
chignoHy is indescribably filthy, and that one 
of the most curious legends of the people 
relates to the introduction of the louse by 
Bengalees. The girls know how to make 
modest advances. One of Captain Lewin's 
police sought a week’s leave of absence on this 
ground—“ A young maiden of such a village 
has sent me flowers and hirnee rice twice, hi a 
token, and if I wait any longer they will ^ X 
am no man.” The language of flowers is Vtr^ 
known among the Kyoung tha. A leaf of pawa 
or betel leaf, with l^tel nut and sweet spIces 
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insidf) accoippfmifd by a certain flotwer, means A rra^ prmnce is a narrow beit of larnl 
*M love JQU/’ If mttcb spice is pu^ inside 290 miles long, hemmed in between tbo sea 
the leaf, and one corner turned in a peculiar and the Aeng or Youmadong range o( mpun- 
^ay, it signifies come.” The leaf being tains, which lies very near the poast. It U 
touched with turmeric means 1 cannot come.'* traversed from north to south by a large river, 
4 small piece of charcoal inside the leaf is the Koladyn, navigable for a cQiisiderable dis- 
** Go, I have done with you.** The love songs tance into the interior; and by numerous 
are as puce as they are pretty, and no im- smaller rivers, all of which have tidal channels 
proper ditties are allowed in the hearing of and form a sort of delta along the coast which 
the village maidens. As the lads and lasses is skirted by many islands. From the prox- 
work in a crowd, at harvest times, they res- imity of the mountains to the opast, and tlieix 
pond in chorus, or when the leader has finish- considerable elevation, the rain-fall is very great 
<ed, the whole party break out into the hoia or amounting to 160 and 180 inches annually, 
hill call, like the‘‘joder* of Switzerland, and The races dwelling in the valley of the Kola- 
the ory is taken up from hill to hill till it die dyn and its afiluents are the Kuki, the Mru, the 
4 wa^ in the distant valleys • In their mode of Sak, the Niru Sak, the Ka-nii, ihe Ku-mi, 
Icissmg, instead of pressing lip to lip, they the Ra-Khven the Kin ni, Shendu, and the 
4ipply the mouth and nose to the cheek, and Prou-ka-nij, tribes professing a creed partially 
give a strong inhalaimn. They do not say, buddhist and partially pagan. 

** Give me a kiss but, ** Smell me.'* Mugh is a term which the British have 

religion of ^tbese tribes is a mixture of given to the Arakanese but that people 
buddhism and nature-worship. Captain Lew- restrict it to the descendants of Arakanese 
in describes a festival at the Mahamunnee by Bengali mothers. The Mug or Mugh 
temple in Arakan. The bamboo is adored by race form six-tenths of the native population 
aoroe as the impersonation of the spirit of the of Arrnkan. one-tenth being Burmese and the 
forest. But wherever, as in the case of the remainder Hindu. In Arakan and in the basin 
Chuk-ma, the tribes cpme into coutact with the of the Irawadi, are several tribes of the same 
Bengalee, they show a tendency to gravitate stock with the Burman, and their languages 
towards hindooism, the caste of which would are in their present form so much akin to it 
soon kill the joyousness and check the freedom that they may be almost considered as form- 
of their life* ^ ing, with Burman, dialects of one tongue. 

Ths Khumia and KuJci tribes occupy Burmah^ politically, is partly under British, 

the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah, and Chitta- partly under a Native rule. There iiad been 
gong; the Kuki at the tops of the hills embassies and commercial intercours.e from 
and the Khumia on the skirts. The Kuki are the 16th century, but the first war between 
the ruder or more pagan race, though also the two powers occurred in 1824-5-6 when 
tinctured with hinduism. They term their much of the Amherst and Tenasserim pro¬ 
chief deity Khpjeiu Putiang, to whom they vinces became occupied by the British* Ran- 
sacrifice a Gyal and an inferior deity, named gOon fell to a combined Naval and Military 
Shem Saq, a rude block of wood, is put up in Force on the 14th April 1862 and when peace 
cyery quarter of a village : to hiip, a goat is was declared all Pegu and Arakau were retain- 
qffered, and they place before it the heads of ed by the British. Burmah is ruled by a king 
tlie slain in battle, or the heads of animals and by the Atwen-woon, or Burmese Privy 
k/dled in the chase. Ihe Kuki say that they Councillors, of whom there are four. They are 
and the Mug are the offspring of the same inferior in rank to the Woqn-gyi, but between 
progenitor. them and the Woon-dook precedence is disput- 

The ChuJema^fiXS a race occupying the Toonia ed. The Barmans proper occupy the valley of 
•Toom mahais, a forest tract in the hills of the the Irawaddy, mixed with Karen, from L-18^ 
pbitUgong district, along with Mug, Reang N, to the delta. They are buddhists. Their 
a^nd Tipperah raees, all more or less nomadic, language, the Barnsesc, is spoken in AirakaQ| . 
Some one of these races, till lately performed in the valleys of the Ifawaddy and Sitaug^v^nj 
human sacrifices annually, and in the year in Tenasserim to the south of Tavoy,. Tl^. 
I86p, several of them were tried for murder, by. Aracanesa and Burmese are called Myaiania 
saorihoing. The place of sacrifice was. a cleared and are of the same race. There are, nmnor 
district in the jungle and. staked round with rous Shan states far to the north-east, but 
bamboos about six feet high. The sacrificial they generally owe fealty to the Burmese mo^. 
pole was ^ Thula bans/* a bamboo scraped narcb* The Burmans are lively,, inquisitive, 
and stripped at the edges, the hanging strips active, irascible and impatient* The Burman 
giving a^ rude notion of ornament^ During the woman’s lower garment is narrow cloth of 
celebration of these sacrificea at Agartollab, a various colors, of a pleasing cont^li^ wbidi 
gpa 1 $ fired every evening at sunseti when every descends generally from the waist or from below 
{person hurries to his home. the arm to the feet. Tt ie outde to. oyeiJap, 
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ind i« tdcktfd in in front, at tto but it 
it so narrow that most of the inner thigh 
is shown at each step. The yOiing people are 
dittle restricted in their intercourse and the 
marriage ceremony and that of divorce are 
simple, the women are naturally affectionate, 
very intelligent, engage larj^ely in market and 
shopping business and even undertake ex¬ 
tensive mercantile transactions. The ruling 
races are the British and the Myama, which 
other nations pronounce Burma, but the tribes 
and natives under their sway are numerous 
Burmese history says that anterior to the ad¬ 
vent of Gaudnma, a nation dwelling between 
Nepaul and the Ganges was attacked and con¬ 
quered by the king of Oudh, from the west, and 
the people fled east until tliey reached the 
valley of the Ira wady where they settled and 
built a city which they culled Tagoung, 100 
miles north of Ava. This event may have 
occurred whilst the Ariyan races were occupy¬ 
ing the Punjab, and the face of the Hurraan 
supports that history as it has a Tartar origin 
Stereotyped on it in characters that cannot be 
mistaken. 

A greater variety of nations and diversity 

languages are found in further India, than 
in any other region of equal area, yet no one 
of them appears to bo indigenous. Tiie Itidu- 
EuVopeati races have crossed the Brahma¬ 
putra and established themselves and their lan¬ 
guage in Assam. The Tartars have poured in 
from Tibet in the north and many tribes give 
indubitable evidence of Tibetan origin. On the 
east the Tonquinese and Cochin (’hiiiese are 
known from their tongues to be offslioots from 
the Chinese, while the Malay tribes have come 
from the south up to 10^ N. ancf spread 
their language into the Mergui Archipelago, 

The Andaman people are not of the non hern 
races but are a negro race similar to those in 
the interior of the great Nicobar. 

The Nicobar people, probably migrated from 
Sumatra, but the interior of great Nicobar Is¬ 
land is occupied by a negro race. 

Burmah hab the Tai or Shan on the east: 
the Malay on the south, the Kaffir and Hindu 
on the west and the Tartar and Chinese on the 
north, within these boundaries are many tribes 
wUh several synonyms, but nearly all may be 
referred to four great families, the Talaing, 
the Burman, the Karen and the Shan. 

The ancient capital of the Talking was called 
Thadung, Thatung or Satung. Its ruins are still 
to be seOu between the mouths of the Sitang 
and Salween rivers and the* colonists seem to 
have been of hitidu origin, possibly arriving 
several centuries before the Christian era. They 
seem to have extended their empire to Pegu 
and Ax^an^ in the early Senturles of the Chris¬ 
tian era, and to have held sway for sixteen 
centuries. 


The Arakanese call themselves Ba-kaing; ih^y 
are a branch of the Burmese who separated 
themselves fVom the main stock at a Very early 
period. The people of India call them Mug, 
a name of unknown origin and unknown to the 
Ra-kaing themselves. 

Mieyi, according to Colonel Burney and Lab 
Meen, accordintr to Buchanan, are the CliineSO 
names of Burmah, and Da-ma, spelled Mfan-#^ 
or Myamma is that portion of the Burmese Who 
occupy the country above Proine. 

The Barmans, and still mote the people of 
Aracan, Cassay, and Assam, who, no doUbt, 
have intermixed more or less with the hindoos, 
have more beard, more prominent features, 
and a darker complexion than their neigh¬ 
bours to the south ; and this in proportion as 
they are respectively nearer to, or more distant 
from, the country of the Hindoos. 

Every male Burmau is tattooed in his boy¬ 
hood from the waist to the knees : in fact he 
has a pair of breeches tattooed on him : the 
pattern is a fanciful medley of animals and 
arabesques, but it is scarcely distinguishable 
save as a general tent, excepting on a rather fair 
skin. Erskine in his course in the Pacific, 
mentions that the natives of the Samaon or 
Navigator’s Islands, have exactly the same 
fashion. 

The Pun-gyi, or Fooii-gyn^ meaning Great 
Exemplar or Great Glory, is the name by which 
the members of the monastic rule of'buddhism 
are commonly known in BurmSh. 

The Bilu, in the Burmese buddhist myths, 
are the equivalents of the hindu Kakshasa. 
They are generally, however, described as 
engaged in some humorous mischief. 

Burmese funerals are conducted with tumultu-^ 
ous rejoicing. On the occasion, in 1870, of 
burning the remains of the queen mother, 
the troops, with the numerous elephanU 
gaudily trapped placed here and there, made the 
Scene barbarously splendid. Following or pro* 
Ceeding the bier were the priuees and princesses, 
the queens with the Pakan Meng, the late king. 
He and the first queen whose boo ther the deceas* 
ed was, walked in front of the bier. About a 
quarter to eleven the great inner gates were 
again throWn opfen for the exit of the king and 
retinue. H. M. was seated in a large gilded 
palanquin, borne on the shoulders of some 40 
or 50 men, and was accompanied by four of bis 
daughtersand one son, all young. He, like all the 
others, was dressed entirely in White. Advanc- 
iiig up to about ten yatds firoiti the front of Ibb 
enclosufe, the palanquin was halted, the retinue 
and guards filing off right atid left and fioriwing 
a large hollow square. Prayers were said by 
several Phongye, the kkig gave directions lis W 
the exact minute at which' the eretiiation’ wee 
to commence, the bearers turned round, (he 
cession Was reformed, and iwoved inside the gtewt 
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gates which were again partially closed, while 
drums, tom-toms and cymbals were beaten, 
and trumpets Rounded, amidst a tumultuous 
noise. The queen, princes, Pakan Meng, &c., 
returned to the palace shortly after the cremation 
was completed in the same order as they came 
out. The coffin was overlaid with gold to the 
extent of 7 i viss which was afterwards distri¬ 
buted among the Phoongye or to be applied to 
the building of a pagoda* Charcoal was em¬ 
ployed at the burning of the body and was kept 
at a red heat by numerous bellows placed all 
round. The whole of the body with the excep¬ 
tion of a small part of the back of the skull was 
reduced to ashes or at least consumed onthe fire. 
This flinall piece, little bigger than a rupee, was 
placed in a gold cup closed by a lid studded with 
rubies, while the remains of the charcoal and 
ashes were placed in earthern-ware vessels to be 
carried to the river. The gold cup was confided 
to an official wbp took his place in the hearse. 
Having arrived at the river bank, those de¬ 
puted for the purpose entered two gilded boats 
lashed together, but a little apart, which were 
rowed out into the centre of the stream. Here 
n halt was made,the bearer of the gold cup with 
H rolled up in his putzoe jumped into the water 
and wdiile he was underneath let it go. At the 
same time the jars of ashes had their contents 
poured into the stream, the man was picked up 
and there was an end of the whole. 

The Tibetan and Burmese idiom in a 
sentence is the reverse of the Jinglish, and 
Csoma de Koros says that the words “ In a 
book seen by me,” would be translated into 
Tibetan “ me by seen book a in.” Many of tlie 
roots of these two tongues are of common 
origin, thus further indicating that they are 
cognate languages. Until recently human 
sacrifices were made. When the gates of the 
new city of Tavoy were erected about A. D. 
1780, Dr. Mason was told by a witness 
that a criminal was put into the hole for each 
door post and the post thrown in so that 
the blood gushed up at the sides,—the object 
being that the slaughtered raau’s spirit might 
become a uat and hover about and haunt the 
spot and protect the gate. 

Taliang or Mon, is the name of the natives 
of Pegu. The Burmese call them Talieng. The 
Siamese appellation is Ming-mon. Part of 
this population dwell on the Delta of the Ira- 
wadi, Mon being the name used by themselves, 
for the native populations of Pegu, Moulmein, 
Amherst and Martaban; but their neigh¬ 
bours calLtbem Talieug, and the same names 
Mon or Talieng are given to the vernacular 
language of Pegu. The alphabet, like that of 
the T’hay and Burmese, is of Indian origin, 
being essentially , that of the Pali form of 
speech, and like all alphabets of ibis kind, it 
embodies a buddhist literature. The Mon 


langiinge is quite unintelligible to a Burmese 
or Siamese. 

The Talaing langtiage has the intonationi 
characteristic of the Ciiinese family, but to a 
much less extent than the Chinese itself, the 
Tai or the Karen. The roots are prineipally 
monosyllabic; but this language is remarkable 
for its numerous compound consonants. Like all 
other Indu-Chinese languages, grammatical dis¬ 
tinctions are made by particles prefixed or suffix¬ 
ed. In its vocables, it is the most isolated 
language in further India, but it has a radical 
affinity with the language of the Ho or Kol, 
The Talaing people call themselves Mon. 
which has this bearinjr on their origin that a 
Ho or Kol tribe are called Moondah and Mon. 

The Eastern portion of the Burraah district 
from the Yomadoung to the Lemroo river is 
mountainous and hilly. The hill men living on 
the eastern frontier are Khyen. Mroo-khyen, and 
Koo. The Khyen differ from the Burmese in 
dress, language and habits: they occupy 
both banks of the Lemroo river from the 
Wah Kheong to the Khee Kheong and the low 
hills west of the Jegaendong range visible from 
the plains, to the valley of the Tarooe Kheong 
and the low hills and plains within the Tandan, 
Ganacharain, Prwanrhay and Dainboong circles. 
They are a quiet, inoffensive people, and number 
3,304 souls who pay land revenue and capita¬ 
tion tax to the amouitt of Rs. 3,883. 

Myoo Khyen —The most northern village 
occupied by the Mroo Khyen, paying revenue, 
is Sikeharoa, situated 14 miles north of the 
junction of the Saeng Kheong with the Lemroo 
river. The Mroo Khyen occupy the valleys of 
the Wah Kheong, Saeng Kheong, Man Kheong 
and that part of the valley of the Lemroo be¬ 
tween Peng Kheong and Saeing Kheong. They 
number 4,020 souls of whom 37 cultivators pay 
an annual revenue of Ks. Ill, 

The Koo occupy the mountainous counr 
try near the sources of the Lemroo river 
and its principal feeder the Peng Kheong, 
within the 22nd parallel of north latitude, westr 
ward of the Yomadoung range; they have never 
paid any revenue and it is only after entering 
the hills for 8 or 10 days, that the first villages 
of these wild people are met with. The approxi¬ 
mate number of houses is 2,897, and. allowing 
5 persons for each house, the number of inhw* 
bitants may be estimated about 14,485. 
Those living on the Peng Kheong have inter¬ 
course with the neighbouring Ku-mi of the 
Koladyn circle, from whom they differ but little 
in their habits.— /. H, Donel, VoU 
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The races of Burmah are as under : 

Talaing, Peguan, pr Moq.^ 

A. BURMESE TRIBES WHO &PKAK 
BURMESE.. 

Burmese proper or Mrnma. 
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Arakanese* 

Mug. 

Kanyan. 

Toorigooer. 

Tavoyer^ a brancli of an Arakanese colony 
of Burmane. 

Yaur^ Yau^ or Yo^oxJo, or Quoi^ is a small 
Burmese tribe dwelling in the valley of the Yaii 
rivert great traders and the chief carriers and 
pedlars of northern Burmali. 

Zebeing or Yehain^ Barman Karen, a very 
dirty people, in the valley of the Setang above 
Tounghoo. They rear the silk worm and weave 
silk. 

Pyu, theBurraese who occupied Prome, dis- 
tinot from the Burmese proper. 

Kado^ a Burmese tribe now scattered over 
the interior of the Monyeen district and that 
of Pyeenzala, west of the Irawaddy. 

Danu or JYhanoe or D'hanu or Dhanao, a 
rude Burmese tribe near M’we-yen. 

B. SHAN OR TAI TKIBES. 

The Shan or Taiy are a part of the Tai 
who encircle Burmah on the east and north 
from the gulf of Siam to Assam and the Brah¬ 
maputra* The powerful Siamese, on the ex¬ 
treme South East are the youngest, but the 
most powerful member of the Shan family : 
and exceping the Siamese, the whole Tai race 
are now tributary to surrounding nations. They 
trace their origin to an offshoot from the Laos, 
whom they formerly denominated Great Tai, 
while they called themselves Little Tai. They 
were originally tributary to Larabodia, but be¬ 
came independent A. D. 1350. 

The Ahom, on the extreme North West, came 
into Assam about the beginning of the 12th 
century, about the same time that the Siamese 
went south. 

Before the 13th century, then, the Tai form¬ 
ed a compact body on the East and perhaps 
north of Burmah. probably pressed on by the 
Moghuls inChina,Kublai Khan having fixed him¬ 
self in Assam in the time of the first Ahom chief. 

The exact position of the Great Tai, the Laos 
of geographers, is unknown. 

Lao or Lau or Lawa or JYa, is a wild tribe 
on the mountains between the Irawaddy and 
the Me^an north of the latitude of Ava. There 
is a small settlement in Amherst. The term 
Lau or Lawa is applied by the Chinese to all 
the chief nations on the S. W. frontier of Yunan. 
One writer calls the feudatory tribes in Yunan 
by the term Lolo or Lao, called Shyans by the 
Burmese. Some writers regard the Lao as 
a distinct tribe of Shan. * 

Paloung or Paloa^ a Shan tribe north and 
east of Bamo. 

PJvwon or Mmon^ a Shan tribe on the 
Irawaddy above Bamo. 

Kareu^ are divided into the Sgau, Bghai, Pwo 
nd Shan Karen and have nine distinct dialects. 


ATarea, 18 a Burmese word applied to most 
of the mountaineers in Pegu and southern Bur¬ 
mah. Some of them are known as the white, 
rod and black Karen, from the colours of their 
clothes ; also Burmese Karen and Talaing 
Karen, as dwelling amongst these nations. 
They are not a prior race in Burmah. The 
Shan call them Yang, pronounced in the differ¬ 
ent parts of Burmah as Yen, Yein, Yen-ban 
and Yen-seik. The red clothed Karen call 
themselves Ka-Ya and some of the B*ghai clans, 
Kay-ay. Tliey describe themselves as having 
come from the north, and crossed the great sand 
desert that separates China from Tibet. They 
believe that formerly they had books. The 
name Karen ecu braces several distinct tribes, 
speaking widely different dialects of one lan¬ 
guage. But all the Kaien family between the 
mouths of the Tenasserim and sources of the 
Sitang arrange themselves into the Sgau tribes, 
the Pwo tribes and the B’ghai tribes. 

( a .) Sgau tkibes. 

Speak the Sgau dialect As the seaboard is 
approached the Sgau and the Pwo are found 
mingled together from Bassein to MergiiL 
They are, however, found from Mergui iu Lat, 

1 2 N. to Brome and Tounghoo in Lat. 19 N. 
a few have passed westerly into Arakan, 
and on the East they have wandered to the 
east of Zimm>iy over the watershed that 
separates the Meinam from the Salween. They 
are the most numerous of all the Karen tribes. 
They wear a while tunic, with a few horizontal 
hands of a red colour near the bottom, and 
from this, they are called White Karen. Where 
the population is sparse they cultivate the 
most favorable spots, first, before hewing down 
the trees abjuring the departure of all evil, and 
then dibbling in the rice seed, which they do 
not sow broad cast like the Burmese, planting 
also cotton, capsicum, Indian corn, and Job's 
tears between the rows They also fish largely, 
for they eat all creatures, lizards, snakes,, deer, 
wild hog, elephant, rhinoceros, wild ox, buffalo ; 
they gather the wild cardamum, or wash for tin. 
They have no mechanical art, but some of the 
women weave and embroider. Tbeir betrothals 
are in infancy and the married couple early 
associate, but there are frequent separations. 
All the Sgau and the Pwo burn their dead, but" 
a bone is taken from the ashes and in the dry- 
season is buried with a festival, with musie 
and dancing. The bone is placed in a booth 
and around it the articles belonging to the de¬ 
ceased are hung with a torch at the head and 
another at the foot to represent the morn¬ 
ing and evening stars. 

The Sgau Mannepglia occupy the hills bCf 
tween the Youk-tha-wa and Meet-gnan creeks 
their dialect is different from the Sgau. 

The TaJeu dwell south of the Mopgha tribe of 
the Pivo east of the Mau-ne-pgha in the watevshad 
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between tke and Saiw«en. They wear 
a.white tunic without etripee. 

Ttie Wetoa dwell on the eastern side of the 
watershed between the Sitaog and Salween. 
They are in the lowest stage of the eivilizatiun, 
and wear the east off clothes of their neighbours. 
(6.) Bghai tribes. 

Occupy all the country from the Sitang 
to the Salween rivers and from the mouth 
of Thouk-Ye-khat creek to near the Bri- 
tish boundary and the Shan state of Mo- 
bhya. They speak two distinct dialects, the 
B’ghai aud the red Karen, both of which are 
more nearly related to the Sgau than the Pwo, 
there being no final consonants in either. They 
dwell south of the Ka. They are more savage 
than the other Karen tribes and little is known 
of them except that they make forays and kidnap 
their neighbours. Each village has a single rais¬ 
ed and palisaded and fenced house with a walk 
down the centre and a hearth for each family, 
and one with 75 hearths has been seen. A 
stranger can Only approach with a guide. On 
his arrival a place is pointed out for him to sit, 
and if lie move, he is speared as an enemy. A 
ladder during the day time leads to a trap door. 
They are known as the Bghai, by the Paku 
and Sgau. They bury their dead in coffins 
like those of the Chinese, made of a single log 
of wood, with a hollow place for the corpse. 
They are subdivided into the Bghai-ka-ten, 
or B’ghai who wear a tunic witli perpendi¬ 
cular red bands on a white ground, and 
are named by the Burmese according to their 
localities hya^gie and leik^bya gnay^ or 

great and little butterflies. The other division 
wear short wliite trowsers^ and are again sub¬ 
divided into the B*ghai-mu-htai, I he Eastern 
B’ghat or red Karen, who dwell beyond the 
eastern mountains in the valley of the Salween ; 
and the Bghai-ko-hta or upper B’ghai, because 
they reside on the rivers above tiiera, but to 
these, the Burmese give the name of Ka-yen, 
Ayiangor wild Karen They rear the silk worm. 
They eat dog’s flesh without salt, and rice with- 
iMit vegetables. They are wretched barbarians, 
—r if (MO 71’a 3if,rmaht pp* 11-88. 

Lay May ? or Black Necks are a smalt 
Bghai tribe N. E. of Tounghoo whom the 
Bghai call Pray. 

Manu Manau called by the Red Karen, 
^*Pray,” dwell between the Sgau and Ked Karen. 

BghaUmu htay^ or Karen-ui, the Red-Karen 
call themselves Ka-ya, their term for a man. 
The Shall call them Yang-laing which also sig¬ 
nifies Red Karen. The men wear short white, 
trowsers with perpendicular black or while 
atripes, or black ground with red or white 
stripes. ' The women have a red or black 
turban, with a square cloth, tied by the two 
comers over the right shoulder like a Roman- 
togs. They also have a pettboat« The men 


go armed and each has a pony; every Red iChren 
has his back tatooed with radiating lines, They 
dwell on a table-land several thousand feet Idgh, 
undulating, with good soil and many springs. 
Their country is the finest in southern 
Burmah, and their villages amount to about 
two hundred with from one hundred to four 
hundred houses in each. They are skilled in the 
arts, are vigorous, hoe their laiul, and use eattfo 
with panniers. They take spirituous Hquors 
largely. Many of the population are slaves. 
The Karen-ni am civil, good tempered and 
intelligent; but they evince great ferocity in 
their forays. 

Lwiij'^lohug^ a Karen tribe met by Mr. Tracey 
dwelling south of the Ka khyen, on thewclgU 
of the Table-land west of lakeNyoung Ywe, two 
degrees north of Tounghoo. They dress like 
and are doubtless a branch of the Kcd» Karen.-*- 
MaeoH, Burnyfa^h^ 641 . 

Ying-han^ a tribe supposed to belong to the 
Ked Karen, whose dress and language they 
use, they dwell about 100 miles north of 
Tounghoo. 

(C.) PWO TRIBES. 

Are eight in number and speak the Pwo 
dialect. The Pwo and the Sgau ae we - ap¬ 
proach the seaboard, are found mingled 
more or less together from Bassein Rnd the 
Sitang to Mergui living in the same villages, 
but apart from, though more numerous than 
the Sgau. The Sgau call them Pwo, but their 
own name is Sho, and the Burmese call them 
Meet-khyen, or in some seotioiis Tulaiiig Karen. 
Tliey are muscular and prefer the plains. All 
the Pwo burn their dead. 

Shoung, dwell on the Shoung, a tributary of 
the Sitang, on the northern boandury of Toun* 
ghoo, they call themselves Shoung-khi-pho, of 
sons of the head waters of Shoung.—ifasoit 
Bunnahy p* 92 . 

Kay or Ka, dwell east and north of the 
Shoung, calling themselves Ka, but Kay by the 
Bghai, the Red Karen calling them Pa-htonng 
and the Burmese Gay-kho. They are a pugna¬ 
cious race. They rear the silk^worm and make 
and wear silk. When a chief or owner of lUves 
dies, provisions and one slave is said' te be 
buried with him, to be his attendant in thb 
next world. They dwell on both sides of the 
boundary at Tounghoo, separating Biitlsb 
Burmah from the Ava territory. They speak a 
dialect of ?wo. 

Tara dwell north and east of the Ka and 
west of the lied Karen, The Burmese Cc^ll 
them Belu, but they style themselves 
They' shave the head^. leaving twa side locks. 
The Tam or Khu-hta, are the> most noru 
tbhrit of the tribes of Barmali witir whose lan¬ 
guage any acquaintance has been awdel They 
spOak a dialect of Pwdi-^Jtfenoa J^hfihaA, 
pp, 89 , 91 , ^ 3 , 









. occupy the range of hills be* 

tween Thouk-ye-khat and Kannie creeks, 
skirting the Hghai on the west. 

Mathu or occupy the water shed 

between the Thouk-ye khat and Poung-ioung. 

Thoungihiw or southern mountaineers^ are 
scattered through CambodiS) Burmah proper 
and the Shau states and are seen at Mergui 
and Tavoy. 

Khyen or Kayn or Chin^ a considerable 
tribe on the Yoma mountains that stretch from 
Arakan to the Naga hills and scattered in small 
settlemenls on the north of Pegu as far as 
Tounghoo* Dr. Mason regards them as Ka* 
ttittf Yule thought them Kooki, and Phayre 
regarded them as Burmese. They tattoo the 
foces of their women, to mar their beauty. 
Tfhey call themselves Shyou or Shyu—Sho, and 
the Butmeaejil^lc them Pwo-meet-kliyen, river 
Khyen. 

(d.) 8han karbn. 

The Shan word for Karen is Yang, softened 
into the Burmese Yen, hence several Karen 
tribes, with Yen as an affix. 

Fm or Fein, a tril)e mixed with the Shan, 
Sast of Ava, tolerably civilized. 

Fen>ieik inhabit the Shan states east of 
Ava, civilized. 

Fing-hau, reside north of the Bed Karen. 

. Pandung* 

Toung-yoHlia, sons of the mountain rgnge, 
a. barbarous race in the interior, east of Ava. 

Black Karen dwell in the Shan country, 
north of Mobya and wear a black dress. 

(e.) Miscellaneous Tribes. 

Ka^Khyen or Ka^Koo dwell east of Bamoo 
Mr. Kincaid identities the tribe with the 
Siamese term Singh-pho^ which the Bur¬ 
mese pronounce Tiling ban, and is a term 
aj^plied by the Shan and Burman to all the 
tribes dwelling north of Mo-goung. Captain 
Hannuy describes them as perfect savages in 
appeareiiCdi with long faces and straight noses* 
They are, nominally tributary to the king 
of Ava. They bear a strong resemblance to the 
Kiaren. They yield a nominal tribute to the 
king.pc Burmah ; but have never been subdued. 
They dwell to the east of Bamau and the people 
o£ all Ihat region live in great dread of them on 
aeqonoi of their savage ferocity in kidnapping 
i^ aeBing mtoslavery the neighbouring tiibes 
witJi whom they are constantly at war. They 
asie said to be addicted to the use pf ardent 
spjiEita^ Tlie Karen regard them as a tfibe of 
B’ghai, They are of a handsome 6gure but 
dark and aleoder^ The women wear a long frock 
likjB the wWtOt KareOi but of a dark red colour. 

Kimh Kum-wi, or Kku* 

^ signifying, man, are a Burmese 
Aliden* 

, AyaM, A amalUribe in Arakan, whoae Ian* 
gii8geJs;afRndd to Burmese^. 


’ Koon or Khofi,9i tribe of the head waters of 
the Kola dan river, beyond the Arafcan boun* 
dary. 

Sak or Thoek, called Chain by the Bengali, 
are a small Uibe, who inhabit the eastern 
branch of the Nauf-river in Arakan. 

Mriifti tribe in Arakan, occupy the hills be« 
tween Arakan and Chittagong ; they seem of 
the same lineage as the Myamma. 

Shendoo, call themselves Heuma, and dwell 
in the mountains north of Arakan. 

Selung or Salon^ a tribe who occupy the 
islands of the Mergui Archipelago, to the south 
of Tavoy. They are fishers, for the sea-slug. 
They reside in their boats, which are good : 
are decently clad and, intelligent : and are in- 
cliiied to settle in villages and cultivate. They 
dig up the slug at the low water of spring 
tides during the N. E. monsoon, 
j Pulong, a tribe lying around Bamo on the 
Ka-Khyen river. 

Fan .—A tribe who inhabit the skirts of the 
Arakan mountains westward of Pagan, and 
who speak a peculiar dialect of Burmese.^ 
Latham. 

The Karen dialects of the lower Ira wadi and 
Tenasserim, are more closely assimilated with 
the Yuma languages than with the Burman. 
Karen has been more assimilated to the Burman 
phonology, but it has remarkable affinities with 
the Mon Anam, or Mon Lau alliance. Gloa- 
sarially it is mainly Tibeto-Ultra Indian of 
the earlier form or that which charjtcterisct 
the Yuma and Naga Manipuri languages. 
Mr. Logan (J, L A. February and March 
1853) observes that no information had then 
been obtained respecting the languages of the 
Karen-ni or Red Karens, the Ka-Kui, the 
Kua, the Ka du the P'hwon, the Pa*long, 
the Ka-Khyen, the Lawa and the Khu*/ 
nung of the Irawadi and the Salwin basins. 
Ka-ren is said to mean wild man. They are 
found in small communities scattered over 
twelve degrees of latitude and ten of longitude, 
from the table land of Tibet, to the banks of 
the Menam, and from the province of Yunau 
in China to the bay of Bengal. Their whole 
number has been estimated at five millions. 
Dr. MacGown includes amongst them, the 
Ka-Khyien, Khyien, Kemmi Karen*m or Bed 
Karen, tbe.Pwo and Sgau Karen, Who pos¬ 
sess characteristics so much in common as to; 
justify them in being refarded as divisions 
or fragments of one nation. They possess 
Caucasian class of features with long faces and. 
straight noses, They are remarkable ss free^ 
from idolatry. A few have become buddhists^ 
and atheists are met with. They have no prieat- 
hood. They have nevertheless & religion oP 
exlraordinary purity« They are addicted to a^ 
jconsiderable extent to Nat worship, demonotsf^ 
(try or pneuinstolQtry. , Tp propiii^ie.these.spU 
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rfts in the rivers, hills, plains snd trees, they sa- forbids idolatry. They are remarkably pre* 
criiice buffaloes, swine and fowls. A portion pared for evangelization. They bury their dead, 
of them worship their ancestors and make but a bone is taken to represent the person, and 
offerings to their manes. They conamonly burn at a convenient season it is carried to some 
their dead. Those under the Burmese sway stream and the assembly sing a dirge around it. 
are less favorably circumstanced than the Siam* A bangle is suspended from a string and 
ese. They a4‘e guilty of druukeipess and are omens are drawn. The Karens paint the two 
hlthy. But they are truthful, continent, hospi- posts of their doorways, the one red the other 
table, kind and religious. Their traditions of white. Karens walk round the dead to make a 
the deity, creation and sin, are those of tlie Old smooth path like the Bhotani in procession robud 
Testament and they anticipate great temporal the shrines of Buddha and like Jews who walk 
prosperity under a new coming king. Their seven times round the coffins of their friende; 
traditions point to an Israelitisli origin and they The Jewish priests in offering oblations 
are by some supposed to be an Israelite band, xxvi, 6, walked round the altar seven times, 
though they do not practice circumcision. The The As^am hill tribes like Karens consider 
first convert to Christianity was Ko Thah Byu | the touch of the dead pollution, as in Numbert 
who was baptised at Tavoy iii 1828,-—but be- i xix, 13, ‘‘ whosoever toucheth the dead body 
fora his death in 1841, there were 1,300 native | of a man and pnrifieth not himself, defileth the 
disciples. The missionaries amonnst them have tabernacle of the Lord, because the water of se- 
been Mr. Boardmaii, Miss Macombe and I paration was not sprinkled upon him he shall be 
Messrs. Mason, Wade, Bennet, and Abbot, and ' unclean.*’ Karens are smaller than theBurmans 
in 1851 the converts were estimated at 20,000. j but are said to differ in separate localities. They 
Several of their dialects have been reduced to ! are said to be handsomer as a race, than the 
writing, some in Roman, some in Burman | Mon, according to the European standard, 
character, and the scriptures translated.— Jour, ! The white Miaou4se^ who occupy the hill 
Arch. June 1851.—Dr. Moore, (on the country of central China, present many points 

Tridexj) mentions that they call themselves also ' of resemblance to the Karens. T hey are brave, 
PMai (Pali ?) On the river Salwen, they main- ' independent, and at certain intervals sacrifice 
tain a degree uf independence but in all other | an ox without blemish to the great Father. It 
parts of Burtnah ai^ in a depressed condition, is amongst the Miaou tse that the old Testa- 
Karens are high in domestic condition. Their ment is said to have existed from time imme- 
women are on an equality. T hey regard poly- morial, which they say came to them from hea- 
gatny as, a sin. Their morality is superior, ven 2,000 years ago. 

But they are intemperate in honor of visitors and The Toun^thu dwell between the Sitang and 
at festivals. Their hospitality to strangers of the Sal win and in Amherst Province, and are 
every class is extremely generous. They have in their dialect more closely connected with the 
reception, cooking, and sleepif»g apartments. Yuma languages than with the Burman. The 
They raise large produce from the soil. Theirper- Toung thu has a Jarge glossarial agreement 
sonal appearance and dress are Jewish. They with Karen, but it has special affinities with the 
wear the beard, which the Burmese pluck from Kumi and othar Yumi dialects and particularly 
the roots. 4’he men and women wear a tunic, with the Khy-eng. The Toungthu are Islam** 
that of the men embroidered in the loom, that ized Chinese and are said to resemble the Ana- 
of the women by the needle. Their clothing is niese, but as their dress resemblea that of the 
wholly dissimilar from thdt of the Burmese. A Anarnese this may create deception. They oc*» 
fourth of their words are Burmese the rest like cupy a portion of province Amherst, and are 
Singpho and Fli. Their words terminate in a the only people there who understandtbe plough, 
vowel. This connects them with the Pali, and This has a metal blade. They are eaieeaaed 
also with the Bhotani and Ahom, whose Ian- good cultivators. / « 

guage is likewise so distinguished. Their word Kala, in Burmah, is a terra appKed io a 
for the deity is Yu wall. Javo is the word in native of India but, more extensively^ to apy 
Tibet and Bhotan for the Supreme Being. But western foreigner, such as an Arab or tf Euro- 
the Lamas of Bhotan also use Ow-ah-n-’chu. pean. Major Phayro supposes it to have been 
They propitiate evil l^irits. There are two sets, derived from a name given to the aborigkal ’ 
cme sacrificing hogs and fowls to evil spirits, races of India, which is Still traceable in ike 
but the other called Purai^ will not sacrifice to scattered tribes of Kol, Kali, &e. 
evil spirits and regard bogs with detestation. is the Malay term foir a native of 

They say that formerly they sacrificed oxen. India evidently derived from the aaciexit king- 
Karens employ wizards to curse their enemies, dom of Kaltnga though Newbold Supposes 
They have a knowledge of the creation, of the i Kliug a corruption from Tding*> or • Twinge, 
introduction of sin and death, and of eating the I The Chuliah and Kling comprehend the tradevs 
fruit of the tree of death similar to the Jewish. I and settlers, both ftud hiafteti 

The/ look /on Sariour. Tieir moral co^l from the Coroamdei coaitt 'ibm num 
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have bfsen given to them by the Malays from 
the earliest timen of the ancient commercial 
intercourse eubsistinf^ between this part of Asia 
an<l India.— Newbold's Bniish Settlementiy 
Vol /, p. 8. 

Bhuay Dagoii pagoda of Rangoon, is in 
height 321 feet, above the platform and 487 
feet above the ground level. The height of 
the great 8hwe Madan at Pegu is 334 feet 
above the platform. The former sacred pile 
of the Burmese, the Shuay Da^on, lies about two 
miles north of Rangoon, and is bullion gioimd 
that rises gradually from the river side to a 
height of seventy or eighty feet. The pagoda 
is a stupendous mass of solid masonry : and 
stands on two terraces which face the four 
cardinal points. The upper one is 900 feet 
long and 685 feet broad : the face of the buiid- 
inis is octagonal with a circumference of 1,855 
feet. The area on which it stands is 800 teet 
square. Its surface is one dazzling blaze of gold 
and forms a magniheent obj ct, as it rears its 
lofty height from clusters of beautiful mango, 
cocoanut and other eastern trees. — Yulctp, ^83. 
ffinter'a Burmah^ p. 8. 

JBamaUj is a frontier town of the Burman, 
kingdom, near which, in the Burmese tradi- 
iions^ their ancestors formerly dwelt. 

Fagau^ a Burmese town where Captain Yule 
found all the details of the architecture of Hindu 
origin ; and it is known that Anoratha, or 
Anoratha Saumen, when he established budhisra 
in Pagau, built all the pagodas and temples in 
Pagau after the exact models of those then 
existing in Thatung or Satung, of the same size, 
and ifi the same order. Such is the testimony 
of Talaiiig tradition, and he believes of Talaing 
history.— Yule, p. 9. 

The people of this country, consist 
of the Siamese Proper, the Kharoti, the Laos 
and the Shan, who form the rhay or Siamese 
group. The Siamese are physically superior 
to the natives of the Indian Archipelago, if we 
except those of Bali; indeed the Balinese and 
Siamese bear a striking resemblance to each 
other. The natives of Siam often attain a 
height about the middle size, and are generally 
well made. The hue of their skin is a shade 
darker than that of the Chinese, but they have 
fiiirer complexions than the Malays and Javan* 
6se. The dress of both men and women 
consists of a piece of clotir wrapped round the 
waist, one end being brought between the legs 
and fastened behind, which gives this portion 
of their attire the appearance of a pair of trow- 
sera* In addition to the abovelnentioned dra¬ 
pery, the women wear a piece of cloth wrapped 
round the body, under the arms, but the men 
conteiit thems^ves with the nether garment 
Wore desenbod) not even those belonging to 
thh higW dasees, cumbering the upper pari of 
the hd<fy with a single particle of clothing 


except upon state occasiofis. Both men and 
women have the hair shaved from tbefir beads^ 
with the exception of a small round patch 
which is left between the crown and the fbte- 
head. This beint; brushed up, is made to ktand 
on end, which gives them a scared appearance. 
The Talapoin priests are enormously dixpro- 
portioned to the rest of the inhabitants. In 
Bankok aloue thrir numbers exceed thirty 
thousand. The Siamese Proper occupy the 
lower part of the Menam. Indeed the valley 
of the Menam throughout its whole course 
is exclusively T’hay, and the T’hay attain 
their highest civilization, on the alluvial 
delta of their river. The old capital Ayuthia, 
founded in 1351, was abandoned in 1751 
for Bankok lower down the river. No 
dialect of the T’hay is intelligible to a Burmese. 
The alphabets also differ, but on the whole the 
essentials of their civilization is the same, the 
chief difference being in the language. The 
Laos alphabet slightly differs from that of the 
Siamese Proper, but practically speaking, the 
language is spoken with remarkable uniformity 
over the whole T’hay area, and the Siamese 
Proper, the Laos, the Shan dialects and the 
Khamti are one. Many foreigners, Chinese 
and Cochin-Chineae, reside in Siam, also Portu¬ 
guese, French, British and Dutch. Pali is the 
sacred literature of tlie Siamese, and is called 
Pali, Bali, and Pasa Makata (Blmsha Magadha) 
the language of Magada. Gambling in every 
form, as with the Chinese and Malay, is com¬ 
mon, in cock fighting, fish fighting, cricket 
fighting and lotteries. The Menam rises and 
falls like the Nile, the Indus, the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra and the Irawa(|j. 

The Khamti, are Siamese population be¬ 
longing to the same stock as the Siamese, their 
language containing nearly all the Siamese 
words, and their creed and alphabet being 
Siamese. 

The Laos are a people of the Siamese or T'hay 
group, the most civilized of whom occupy the 
valley of the Menam and its feeders ; those of 
the west are called Thaung-Khao or white 
bellies, because they do not tattoo themselves 
like the Thaung Dari or black bellies. The^ 
Phi-phrai and the Phi-lok are their wood de¬ 
mons. The Tbevada are their tutelary deities; 
The Laos dwell in ZImmay, also spelt Chaiig- 
mai and Xieng-mai, on the Menam bctweeii 
19^ and 22^ N. L. due of Siam proper 
and due west of the Burmese frontier, wilH 
Laphun and Lakhon, two smatl territories at¬ 
tached ; there are 20 waterfalls on the Menam 
between Zimmay and Bankok. The Laos are 
buddbist; their languap is the saitie as that 
of the Siamese. Salt is the chief article ot 
barter. The Laos alphabet more resembles 
that of ILambogm iban ot &\am ^ uio 

lice and distil and use a Kquor from it, 
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Sianf), the poor are buried or exrosrd to 
beasts of prey ; if above the lowest olass the 
deceased alter the bowels have been extracted, is 
laid in a wooden coffin externrtlly larquert-d and 
gilt and this is placed for some days on a high 
table. lo the meantime, the priests light wp 
tapers, burn perfumes under the coffin, and 
chaiit funeral hymns at niglit. “A precession 
of relatives and friends dressed in white and 
coyered with white veils follow the C(»rp8e. 
Beside it, are borne figures of variotis animjils 
or singularly shaped monsters carved out of 
bamboo and the accompanying talapoins ex- 
claim “ we must all die, we are all mortal.” 
tbe mourners attest their sorrow by their tears 
i^nd often hire women for the express purpose. 
Tbe body is then taken from the coffin and 
placed naked on the pile whicii is set fire to 
and the remains are scorched. The body is 
then replaced in the coffin and deposited 
under one of the pyramids erected about the 
temple. Graves are held sacred among the 
Siamese and their violation is considered as a 
heinous offence. Thty refuse the honor of 
burning to peisons killed by accident, by light¬ 
ning, to the still-born, to those who die in 
cliild-birth, or from small-pox, and to sui¬ 
cide** The remains of such are either thrown 
into the water or exposed to the beasts of prey. 
— Latham^ Descri'ptive Eihn, Eari’a Archie 
ptlagOf p. 168 . 

JCamhogia is a small kingdom lying between 
Siam and Cochin-China, containing about 
500,000 people of whom 4-5tlis are the 
native Kho. It contains the four provinces, 
Potisat, Kampong Sunk, Kampong at'd Kam- 
pot Son. Kambodia or Cambodia was anciently 
called Kamphucha, its modtru name is 
Khmer. It was formerly an independent 
kingdom from 8| to 20® of N. Lar.., but 
for three centuries its influence has been on 
the decline, Cochin China on the one side, 
and Siam on the other having appropriated 
large portions and only four provinces, two 
landward and two mantime, now remain to it. 
Its commerce is in rice, ivory, silk and carda¬ 
moms. The whole of the coast Irom Kamas, 
in Kambodia, quite up to what is called by 
the Simese Lem Samme-san, the Cape Liant 
of Europeans, is an uninterrupted Archipelago 
of beautiful islands, Sov«reignty over the king¬ 
dom of Cambodia, is claimed by Siam and 
Cochin China, and tbe Cambodian piince, 
npable to resist either of the sovereigns pays 
tribute to both. The chain of mountains, 
which divide Siam fronv Cambodia is little 
Vnown, but w here it baa be* n seen or visited 
the elevations are found to, be of a. moderate 
height, and , are cloiheil with vegetation. 
The Karabojaus arc no longer n distinct 
and independent nation, the eastern part 
of Ibeir territory liaving been subjugated by 


the Cochin Cbinrse and tbe western fully taken 
possession of by the Siamese and the latter, 
with the co-operation of the Kambojane 
under their rule, have retaken Pen'iiom-pea, 
on the * g-eat river called Me Kong. 
From this place north to the sources of 
the riv**r, it is believed, the Coohin- 
Clunese have no possessions on the west side 
of the river. It is known that the river has 
numerous outlets to the sea, whether these are 
all in possession of the Cochin-Chiiiese is 
doubtful, but it may be stated that the Me 
Kong is the western boundary of Cochin-Chitta 
and consequently the eastern boundary of Siam. 
The only part of the coniinentof Asia, the Malay 
peninsula excepted, in which tlm Malays have 
settled and to w'hich tlieir language has ex¬ 
tended, is Kambodia, correctly Kaniboja, 
which appears to be a Malayan word. Jn 
that country, ihey seem to have established a 
little independent principality called Champa, 
well known both in Malay and Javanese 
story. Both the Malays of the peninsula 
and the Javanese appear to have carried on a 
commercial intercourse with Champa, and the 
same commerce still goes on between Champa 
and the British settlement of Singapore. The 
('aiuhodians who are subjects of Siam occupy 
the southern districts of the Me kong down 
to the frontiers of Cochin China, Up to the 
latitudes 12® to 13® N. tribute is said to be 
regularly paid especially by the fertile provinces 
Bataleang. The river of Kambrja is one of the 
largest in As'a. It is said to have its origin 
in a lake within the Chinese province of 
Yu-nan, and to be navigable for boats even 
before it enters the kingdom of Lao, between 
the twci'iysecond and twenty-third degrees of 
north latitude. It falls into the sea by three 
mouths, between the ninth and eleventh de¬ 
grees. These three embouchures are known 
to European navigators by the names of the 
western or Basak river, the eastern or central 
branch, and the northern or Japanese river. 
The first of these is the largest, and the more 
suitable for navigation, and is said to have 
from fourteen to eighteen fee4 water on the 
bar at its raouih at high-water of spring tides. 
Besides the Annam, the inhabitants 'of the 
present dominions of Cochin China Consist 
of several other races. The principal of 
these are the Kambojuiis, whose name in 
their own language, U Khmer or Kammer, 
but who are called by the Siamese, Kammen ; 
bv the Cochin Chinese, Komen,; by the 
Chintse.Tang^po cha,and by the MalaysK»mbo- 
: which last is, no doubt, the woid which 
has been borrowed by Enropcansj and most 
frequently written Cambodia. The ancient, 
territory of the Kambojans appeaTiS to have 
embraced all the country lying and south, 
of the .river; of Saigun extending on the Qulf ofc 
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SIfria ak far uorih a$ Ih4i twelfth' 6f iaU- 

iudB and in ihe iiiterkr, At least ta tbe ffrteenth. 
The Kaibbojans apeak a laii^aage distinct 
froQi tltoae of all their neij^libotira ; t>at in 
phyaioal form, manners, taws, r<Hi^k)n^ and 
state of civilization^ they be^ir a Closer resem^ 
blaiiee to the SUtucee than to any other 
people. A few of its people liave embraced 
Christianity, 

i>r. Mason (p. 134) draws the coHclusiori 
th;U while Oi.im and Canibudia received 
their religion atui ^terature, from Ceylon 
the whole western coast of Further India wan 
civilized by people direct from liiiuluitan, 
probably frotu the ancient kingdom of Kalinga. 

Ill Cambodia, it is s ate i by a writer in the 
Journal of the fn liaii Archipelago (Mo. XI 
Nov 1852, p. 606) that Buddha is there 
sly led S4inoiiacuddin. He is not regarded by 
the Kambojians as the first cause, the Creator 
of all things, but there prevails am uigst them 
a pantlieisra, in which all nature is deified, 
but above all they place Buddha, and worship 
him daily. Ihe Si ra 'rrayplium and the Sa 
tra P&pithu n are mentioned as two of their 
religious books ,—Bowrings Slam, /. p, 683, 
Vol. I[. p, 46 4. Gtaio/ard^i Mmb. p, 459. 

Oftonrj, are a liill tribe ou the side of the 
Mekong basin, but towards the sea, between 
L. 11® and M. They preserve more of the 
Australo-Tainuliiin character than any of the 
neighbouring tribes. Their hair instead of 
being stiff or harsh as in the Mongolian, 
Tibetan, and prcvaltmt ultra Indian and Malaya 
Polynesian rare, is comparatively soft, the fea 
tures arc much more prominent and the beard 
is fuller. 

Kho, is a population of about 400,00'^) people 
occupying the Delta of the Mekhong, in Kam- 
bbjia, between Siam and Cochiu-Cluna. The 
remaining 1 On,000 of the population being 
Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, Malays, 
Portuguese and mixed races. 

Gochin-Oliuia is the name given iu Europe 
to B kingdom occupied by a people known as the 
Anam. The derivation of this European name 
is obscure, Kachao is the name given by the 
Anam people to the capital of Tonquin ; and 
Cochin-China is known to the Malay navigators 

Kutchi,but they give the same name toCochin 
on the Malabar coast. Cochin-China has probably 
be^n so called from the alliteration or reduplica¬ 
tion so common with easterns, aided by the prox¬ 
imity of China,and may be derived from Kachao, 
the capital ofTodquin and (diina, so that Cochin- 
China may mean the Kuchi hear China. It 
has been liuuposed by D’Anville that the Sin- 
hoA of Ptolemy, the geographer, is Cochin- 
OhitiB and that the Aureo-Chersonesus of 
Ptolamy is the Malay peninsula. According 
th Letbam the natives on the borders of British 
India, in the N. W, the N. E., S. E. and East, 
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form an eihnologibul groupi,#kich' cdhi^lns the 
Tibcitahs, the Nepal iribesf^ heveirh! 
of the Stib-Himalayad rUngei the 
the Siamese, the native^ of PegU, thb Ct^bo- 
gians, the Cochin-Chinese, and the Ohine^e, tli 
popalalions which cover perhaps one-ftfth 
Asi. They have a general similarity, they ans 
somewhat faii^ in complexioa, with what are 
called Mongolian features- There are, in theiir 
rcH.:ious sects, mahomedans and shamanist^, biit 
the buddliist, Confucian, and Lao philosophies 
are used as religions, and almost all believe in 
the transmigration of sonU towards a final ab¬ 
sorption. One of these is the Anamese, or 
Aiiaiuitic irroup of peoples inhabiting Cochin- 
CliiiiH and Tonkin, and they are a section of the 
division to which the Chinese belong. The 
Chinese form of Anam is Ngaiinam. The 
language is monosyllabic. The Tonkinese call 
the Cochia-C’hinHse Kuang and Kekuang, 
names probably ihe same as Khyen and 
Kakhyen The Cochin-Chines'*, on the other 
iiand, call the Tonkinese Kepak. The Cochin- 
Chinese, have a little more beard, and are 
fairer than their neighbours immediately to the 
west and south of them The Anam racf*, 
comprehending under this name both the 
Cochin-Chinese and Tonquiuese, for there is 
very little ilifference between them, are fair, 
but are a shor^, squat, and ill-favoured people 
with long arms and short legs. They are 
probably lower in stature than any people of 
Central Asia. Their limbs are strong and well 
formed,- and they are active and hardy. In 
point of features, they bear a nearer resem¬ 
blance to the Malay than to any other people • 
tlieir countenances exhibit an air of cheerfulness 
and good liumoiir.' The women well formed 
and graceful are, and to a remarkable degree, 
fairer and handsomer than the men, their hands, 
arms and feet, are well formed, and the 
carriage even of the lower orders is graceful. 
The dress of both sexes is becoming.—It is 
the old costume of China, before the Chinese 
were compelled, to adopt that of the Tartar 
conquerors. Both sexes dress nearly alike. 
For the lower part of the body, the covering 
consists of a pair of loose trowsers, secured at 
the waist by a sash. The main portion of 
dress consists of two or more loose frocks, 
reaching half way down the thigh. This, for 
such matters, as among other Eastern people,* 
is uniform and constant, overlaps to the right 
side, and is secured by five buttons and as 
many loops. Its sleeves are loose, and with 
persons not compelled to labour, they dangle 
a foot, or even a foot and a half, beyond the 
extiemiiiea of the fingers ; but the labouring 
chissi s, from necessity, wear them short. With 
the women, the inner frock reaches below Hie 
knee, ami the outer down lo the ankles. When 
a Cochia-Chincsc is iu full dres-^ as when he 
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makes visits or is engaged in the performance are remarkable for their liveliness. They are 
of religious rites, be always wears over the always to be seen talking and laughing. The 
frocks now mentioned a loose silk gown reach- higher classes affect the grave and solemn de»' 
ing to the ankles. The hair of the head i^ meanour of the Chinese. In their habits and 
worn long and put up in a knot at the back of persons, the Cochin Chinese are an uncleanly, 
the bead, as was practised by ti e Cliineee be* dirty people, they perform irequeut ablutions, 
fore the present fashion was imposed upon but, nowithstauding this, their hair, their skins, 
them by the Tartars. Both sexes wear their hands, including the long nails which 
turbans, which are put on with much neatness they are so fond of wearing, are absolutely im* 
and the form of this article of dress, which pure. Their linen, not bleached at first, seems 
is always determinate, distinguishes the civil never to be washed afterwards. At home, they 
from the military order of public officers, wear their foul cotton shirts ; and when they 
The poorer people, except when dressed seU go abroad, without changing them, they clap 
dom wear these turbans. When abroad, both over them their line silk robes. This neglect of 
•exes wear varnished straw hats, little less personal cleanliness they perhaps carry to a 
than two feet in diameter, tied under the chin, greater length than any of the nations of the 
These, which are sometimes in the form of an further East. Their diet is indiscriminate, 
inverted basin, and at others resembling a They eat vermin, and the flesh of the crocodile s 
sugar-loaf, afford, however grotesque in appear* hatched eggs with them are a delicacy ; and 
ance, good protection against sun and rain their favourite sauce is a kind of soy, in part, 
The materials of dress consist of silk or cotton, at least, composed of the juices of putrid fisb^ 
the first being of more frequent use than in any and which, both from taste and odour, would 
other country. The inner frock is cotton of be intolerable to any other people. Like the 
domestic manufacture, always in Crawfurd*s Siamese, they are nationally very vain, and con- 
time unbleached, for, then, there was not a rag sider tbemselves the first people in the world, 
of white linen in the kingdom. The outer being hardly disposed to yield the palm even 
frocks and gown with the better ranks, are al- to the Chinese, the only strangers whom they 
ways of silk, or flowered gauze; and the latter are disposed to consider respectable. They con- 
is commonly of Chinese manufacture. The sider the Kambojans, barbarians, and scarcely 
trowsers, with the same class, are either plain think the Siamese much belter. But their na- 
silk, or crape domestic fabric. The turban is tionality, excessive as it as, is much less offen* 
crape, always black or blue, but most frequently sive than that of the biamese ; for with strangers 
the former, and this is also a home fabric, they are sociable, good humoured, and obliging. 
The lower orders are generally clad in cotton ; Young women are not restrained to chastity, 
but, even among them, silk is not uufrequently but are allowed freely to associate with men. But 
to be seen. Their cotton dress is very generally adultery in the married woman is punished 
dyed of a dark brown colour, as if trimmed, with death. A Cochin-Cbinese marries when he 
This colour is given to it by a tuberous root, has the means, and among the poorer classes 
Ornaments of the precious metals, or gems do the age of the female is from 15 to 20. The 
not appear to be very general. The women wife is purchased, polygamy is habitual. Abor- 
wear occasionally armlets and bracelets of gold, tion is often had recourse to. In Cochin China 
Where gems are worn, those of most frequent divorce is completed by breaking a copper coin 
use are pearls and amber, brought from Yu-naii. or a pair of chopsticks before witnesses. Cochin 
The women wear ear-rings and secure the hair Chinese are ever gay and always talking, open 
by a bodkin with an ornamented gold bead, and familiar, and entrust women with the chief 
Men of all rank^, and women above the labour- concerns of the family and are quite as gay as 
ing class, always carry about them a pair of ti>e men. The Chinese always grave'and affect 
silken bags, or purses, strung together, and to be thinking, close and reserved, never ooin* 
usually carried in the hand, or thrown over the mit any affair of importance to. a woman. The 
shoulders. These are intended to carry betel, Chinese Code forbids a .woman to talk unless 
tobacco, and money* Womeirof the labouring by way of reply or to laugh beyond a smilep or 
class are forbidden to use theln ; and meu of to sing unless desired. In Cochin China all 
the same order, when they meet a person of the labours of tillage devolvq on thu peasant 
condition, must, as a mark of respect, take them women, and in towns the wpppen in ad,<UUon 
off their shoulders and conceal them. These to their domestic duties, superintend sH 
purses are generally of blue satin, and with the the details of commerce and even help 
better classes often richly embroidered. The manufactures* The religion is; buddhiaeo* 
shoes that are worn by the Cochin Chinese are but Shaman superstitions also pitevidh \:Tboro 
slippers without heels. They are addicted, to are aborigines in Cochin China qilj|ed 
an extraordinary degree, to the use of tobacco, are the people which inhabit t{i.n tt<Hin« 

which they chew and smoke. They are a tains wliicb separate it from They 

mild and docile people. The lower orders were driven, to these strongboldg when the pfc* 
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Bcnt possesaora invaded tlie country. They are Bodo have occupied the country of the Mikir, 
a strange race of people, very black, and resem and the Arting Angami and Kukt have intruded 
bie in tbeir features the Caffree. A tribe called on both. The same tribes also, sepamt^d into 
Mai,** which may be the same people, is also clans and villages, arc permanently at.war^with 
mentioned in an Essay on the Indo-Chinese each other, Kuki flees from Kuki, Sing-pho/rom 
countries in Moor’s “ Notices of the Indian Sing-pho, Abor from Abor. In the lyawadi and 
Archipelago;” and which has been attributed Mekong basins, there are remnants of^ tri^i 
to Mr. Crawfurd, the historian of the Indian strongly distinguished from the predominaiU 
Archipelago. The most numerous inhabitants races and tending, with the evidence of laU" 
of this province are the proper Kambojans* guage, to show that the ethnic history of UUra* 
The Anam race are the masters. The original India is very ancient and has undergone repeat- 
inhabitants of that portion of it lying to ed revolutions. One of the most remarkable is 
the eastward of the great river, and bor- the Ka-Kyen. They arc described as being in 
dering upon Lao, are a tribe called Mai. their appearance not Mongolian and totally 
The Anamese or Auamitio group of people ditferent from the surrounding races of Shan, 
who inhabit Cochin China and Tonkin, Burmese and Chinese. The Palong teems to 
are a section of the division to which the resemble the Anamese, in some respects. A race 
Chinese belong. The Government of Cochin of the same name (Panong), but to which the 
China is a pure despotism, the power of the Siamese apply the generic name of Ka or Kha, 
king being absolute and without restriction, inhabit the mountains of Laos, bordering on 
There are two classes of raHndarins, the civil Kambojia. They are a coarse and debased 
and military but for the administration of the variety of the Anam and the Kambojan type, 
affairs of the Government there are six depart- On the same side of the Mekong basin, but 
mcnts or roinislers who are termed Luc-bo, towards the sea, between 11® and 12® 
whose occupancy of power does not extend be- N. L. a hill tribe, called Chong, preserve more 
yond three or four years. The laws and modes of the ancient Australo-Tamulian character 
ofcpunishment of the Cochin Chinese are nearly than the surrounding tribes. In the Chong, 
the same as those of China. Their language the hair, insead of being stiff or harsh as in 
termed the Jnamile** is monosyllabic and the Mongolian, Tibetan and prevalent Ultra-In- 

evidently derived from that of China. Their dian and MaUya-polynesian race, is compa- 
writteu language indeed is merely borrowed in ratively soft, the features are much more pro¬ 
whole or in part from the Chinese, though the minent and the heard is fuller, 
two languages have become so difterent that The Moi or Ka-moi, who, on the opposite 
persons of the two nations cannot communicate side of the Mekong, occupy the broad 
either in reading or writing. Chinese however expansion of the Anam chain towards Kam- 
is the learned language of Cochin China with boja, and appear to extend northwards along 
the pronunciation of the Cochin Chinese. The these mountains, marching with the Lau on 
Anamite language from its monosyllabic cha- the westward, are said to be black savages, 
racier, presents but a small variety in the sound with negro features. The Kambojans style 
of the words, and a great number of significa- them Kha-meii. 1 hey arc the Kho-men of 
tions, all indicated by the tone, are given to Leyden and the Khn-men of Gutzlaff. 
words spelled alike. The religion of the learn- The Muong or Muang who inhabit the 
ed men is not well known, though they honour same mountains further north or on the west 
Confucius r that of the common people is the of the Tonkinese province of Thank-Hoa-noi, 
religion of Po which they call Phat, but the and stretch into China, are evidently an ox-* 
people readily embrace Christianity and there tension of the aborginal or uncivilized Lau 
were at least 440,000 Christians, when T)r* of Yunan. The name is the Lau term fpr 
Le Fevre wrote in 1846— No. B Jour. Ind. town or village which is scattered over so 
Dtze. Uthn. Grawfurd*s Diet, large a portion of the Chinese maps of Yua- 
pp» to £arl*8 Archip. Tibelo-Burman nan, indicating the present limits of Lau in 

races. General Observations. that province. ,, 

Mr. Logan remarks that perpefUHl aggres- The-Mon-Anam or East Himalaic tribes, oe- 
sions, and frequent conquests, extirpations of enpy the territory bounded on the northi by 
villages and migrations, mark the modern the left side of the valley rf the Brahmapojtya. 
history of nearly all the Tibetp-Burraan tribes as far as the head of Assam, and a line.drawu 
and of the different clans of the same tribe. In thence eastwards along the range in which tho 
recent ages, the Lao have settled in the lands Irawadi has its sources, and across the qou- 
of the ^ng*pho, the Bodo, the Bnrmsn, the verging meridional chains, beyond tp ,ihe 
Peauan, the Kambojan and the Malay and have most easterif, the Mangli, which sepiuatoa 
originated communities having no connection the Kiang from the M-Kong. 
with each other. The Singpho at a lAte period The first migrations from the northera side 
forced their way from Burmah into Assam* The'of the Himalaya is now represented by the 
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AiiiiitiQt Kaililjojftn, Morrand Lru tribes, who 
^appeur to biiva befen at a Jater period teradu- 
iiliy piesied by the 'ribeto-*Burmaii tribes, to 
the eastward and southward. 

The Anaiu, Kanibojau, Siamese, Mon, Bur- 
maii and the other Bitra-ltidian latiKUMges are 
all characterised by strong complex sounds. 
The Anam and Siamese abound in complex 
VoiVel Sounds hikI the Cuniiaii family in com¬ 
plex consoiiantal souuiis ‘Whieti are tiHish in 
Srngpho, less so in Uakhoing, and much soft¬ 
ened in Burmnn. 

The Anamese group, amongst whom are the 
Moyrare found ia Cochin-''hiu« and Tonkin. 
They are a section of lln^ division to which the 
Cidnese belong. I'wo tlmusaiid yeus ago, or 
two centuries before Christ, the Chinese found 
the Anamese, in possession of tlie basin of 
^aiig K.oi. Ihe AiiHraese, in size, form of the 
(lead, and person, expression and temperament, 
have'a closer resemblance to some liulonesian 
tril)e 3 . The Javan group has a larger a^l- 
mixture of the Anam type than the bumatraii 
or Boi iveoiu An urn heads are common in 
eastern Java and especially among the Bawiaiis 
and Madurus. 'the Malayans and western 
iavana have frequently a more Siamese form. 
The Anamese want the large straight faces; 



eye and grave expression of the Sinmese : Anam 
is Cochin-Ciiina : Laos and Ahom belong to 
Anam. 

Zerw.^About six hundred years ago, or the 
14ih century of the Christian era, the Lau 
wei'c a powerful and con(|uering people in the 
upper portion of the basin of the Ira wadi, 
Whpre their Capiml was at Mo gamig (Mnanif- 
gaung or Mung Kuong) ainl whence in A. D. 
1221, they sent an expediiion which subjugat¬ 
ed Asam and cstablislied Ahom rule, riieir 
native Country was a portion ol the basins of 
the Mekong and the Menam, including Yun- 
nm. A')oul the same lime, they took posses¬ 
sion of a Uiisher portion of the upper basin of 
the MUi, where their chief seat was at Khamti, I 
whence the name by which this branch is still 
known* At present^ the Lau, under the names 
of Shan and Khamti, are found in Upper 
Assam, and scattered over a large portion of 
the uorlhera half of tt»e basin of the Irawadi, 
nearly to the confluence of the Khyen-dwen 
with the principal stream. Sporadic villages 
are even found in Arakah ; on the eastern side 
they are scattered along tlie Sa-lueu as far as 
18®. The whole of the Menam basin is in 
their hatids^ with the exception of a small 
p«rt of the right side near its head *, and they 
also occupy a large portion of the basin of 
th« Me-koitg. The eastern tribts are known 
as Lo.Lo, Lau and Thau 


In the basin of the IraWadi, the.Shnn are in¬ 
termixed with the 'libtio-Durmaa tribes amongst 
whom they have intruded, but in large portions 
of it, they are the principal population and in 
the N. K. corner of the empire, the Khamti 
inny be considered as independent. It is pro¬ 
bable that the diamese, with the tribes oi the 
upper Mt;-naiii and of the Mekong, are direct« 
ly connected with those of Yun-nan and are 
not dflshoots form the colony of Muang-gaUng. 
The Siamese have advanced more than half way 
down the Muliy peninsula and but for the 
I check given to them towards the close of last 
cenrury, by the establishment of Penang, as a 
British settlement, thoir sway would now have 
embraced Perah, and probably Imve'extemled to 
the coniines of M ilacca. The northern clans ai- 
most everywliere retain their independence, al- 
f hough owning a noiuinal allegiance and in some 
instinces paying tribute to Burmali, to China, 
or to Siam, those on the frontiers of Yun-nan 
propitiating both tlie Golden Foot and the 
son of Heaven, by an acknowledgment of 
fealty, and some sending a trieunial oflering 
to the latter. 

On the south-east of Assam are numerous 
Shan tribes, many of them subject to the 
Burmese. These belong to the Siamese or 
'l’*hHy group who arc composed of the Siamese 
proper, the Khamti, the Lao afid the Shan 
who each speak a dialect of their own, none of 
which are like the Burmese. 

Blum and Shy an cull ihemselves T*hi or 
Thai and occupy great part of Laos and Siam 
and bonleriiig districts of Burmah. In per¬ 
sonal appearance, customs and languages, the 
Shan and Karen arc but oif9hoots of the same 
stock- Tiic La^, the Shan and the people 
I called Ahom were originally the same and once 
held Assam and Bhoian under theii domiuiou* 
The Snail or Shaii race, swarm in countless 
tribes over tlie countries stretching from 
the valleys between Cbitm and Tibet on tho 
North, to the Gulf of Siam in the South, and 
if united would form the most formidable 
stale in Eastern Asia. They occupy all 
the territories between the Irawadi and tho 
mountains of Anam. At Bhamo, to the north, 
east, and south east of which they aro 
numerous the language 6f the Shan corres¬ 
ponds with that of the Biauiuse. Their habits, 
mode of living, culiivation of the ground, cor¬ 
respond with those of the Kby-eng and Ka¬ 
ren. People of the T’hay group have a superior 
physical devtlopmeat> and resemble the 
Balinese. m 

The Lau, on ihe borders OT Ohina, diffit 
Utile from the Chinese of Yuuulnrand iheilr 
stock, was prbbably the same^" Where they 
are in contact with the older races, they have 
considerably altered. In the valley of the 
Menam, thdr height U about inches loss: 
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tlian the average Chinese, but ns the average 
stature of the French is the same (5 feet 3 
inches) the Siamese ipay still be considered as 
of the middle size. 

The l^au or Shan race speak a language, 
which was primarily east Himalaic, like Mon, 
Kambojan, Anam and Pa-long. Like them, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra-Qangetio province, njnl received 
: some Dravidian roots Subsequently it shared 
in the great eastern movement of the Himalaic 
dialects from the basin of the Ganges into 
that of the Irawadi, where it was intimately 
connected with some of the intrusive west j 
Himalaic or Tibeto*Burraan dialects. It was 
then pressed further into the east, into the 
basin of the upper Mekliong and Tong-King, 
and became the language of Yiui-nan. During 
the Han dynasty, Chinese colonies began to 
occupy the valleys of Yiiu-nnn, and from that 
lime, Lau was exposed to the influence of 
Chinese and began to receive the modified 
form it possessed when the pressure of that 
great race on the older tribes of Yun-nan 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward 
and southward. When they re-«nter»d the 
basin of the Ira wady, they had acqtiired from 
their partially Chinese civilization, a supe¬ 
riority over the Tibeto Burman tiibes of 
northern Ultra India, which made the Lau 
clans predominant along the central belt of 
Ultra-India from the HimulayA to the mouth 
of the Menam. 

Thai is the native name of the Siamese and 
their chief division are the Lao, Shyan (or 
A bom) and Khamti. 'J'heir general complex¬ 
ion is light brown, their hair black andahund- 
ant, nose not flattened. The. names of the 
original conquerors, their alphabet anrl lan¬ 
guage, were A horn ; A horn or Eimm was 
the designation of the races mixed with the 
royalty of Anacan, and opposed to tiie pre¬ 
tensions of the king of Ava at a very early 
period of Burmese history. 

The Siamese may be considered as a remark¬ 
able modification of the Burmuh Chinese head, 
with a peculiar tendency to elongaiion and 
verticality. They have larse straight faces, 
flat occiputs, lowness of the hairy scalp, com¬ 
paratively small and firm moulh, liard staring 
pye and a grave expression. Siamese appears ' 
by far the most widely spoken language of Ul¬ 
tra India* It was at one time the lingua franca 
of Kidah, almost as moch as the Malay, and 
even that wandering negro irib#*, the Simang, 
spoke it in some places* It was aUo current 
in Assam and Yuuiian ai the opposite extremi¬ 
ties of Ultra-India. Cambodia, the Laos of the 
L« uottiitry, Luang^ Phra Bang and Nan are 
tributary to Siam. 

Araian.^Tlte sea board and the lower por- 
liont ofi I he valleys opening into it, form the 


country of the Ba-Khpung-iha or Arrocan 
tribe^^of whom the Burmatis are a 
Some are found residing on the the 

mouiitiiin streams and prp (|istingjg^vpd by 
the name of Khyoung-tha. Tbefr Jangmage 
proves that they do not belong tp the Tuipa 
group, but they are inirutiers from the north ( 
and their own traditions recognise the Ku-mi 
as the tribe in possession of the sea board, 
when tliev entered Arakan. 

The Mrnng in the upper basin of the Mayu 
and towards the hill frontier of Chittagpng, 
are a colony imported from the Bo^Jo country 
by the kings of Arakan, at the period when 
tlieir conque^ts extended far up eastern 
Bengal. 

The Mug are a highly Bengalised class of, 
Rakhoing. They call themselves Myama-gyi 
or great Myama. 

On the south of Assam, is the prominent 
Burmese rare, wlio profess buddhism, and 
south of them the British province of Pegu 
containing Burmese, Mon also called Talieog, 
Khe Karen, Karen-ni or Red Karen, the l^hy- 
an, whose women tattoo their faces ; the Yet 
Baing on the Yoma range, and the Shan who 
form separate communities. 

The alphabets of the Thny or Siamese, of 
the Burmese and of the Mon of Pegu are pf 
Indian origin. 

The Burman, the predominant people of 
the basin of the Irawadi, occupy the lower, 
part of the basiiv above Pegu, the southern 
parts of the upper basin and the valley of the 
river beyond, ns far as Ba-mo. They are also 
found in the delta, but ibeir progress there, 
has been comparatively recent, amd the prio^* 
inhabitants still• form the greater majority. 
Their native name Na-ran-ma, MVan-ms^ 
whence their softened modern JM*yan-ina, M’ya- 
ma, is the origin of the European corruption 
of Burman. The principal seat of the Burman 
power appears to have been for the longest r 
periods in the same part of the basin where it 
now is. Ill the era of their greatest stability , 
and prosperity, their capital was at Pagan 
(probably the place of that name above Ava) 
from the second to the middls of the fourteenth 
century. Previous to this, on their first ad-. 
vanee from Arncan, they appear to liavecon^^ 
quered the northern part ot the ancient king.^ , 
dora of the Mon —for their capital was for ^^5.) 
years at Prome. It was not till the middle of 
the sixteenth century that they succeeded Jn. 
annexing Pegu. But in the middle of the 
eighteenth, the Mon threw oti the yoke and jin 
their turn subjugated all Burma for a abort 
period. 

The Burmans differ from tine Anameseiiii 
being stouter and darker, and in the haad 
iag Daya-Polynesian or Turanian oval^, Sjudnot> 
obtusely ovoid. The head varies greatly and> 
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the coarser forms show a tendency to the Binua 
contraction of the forehead, rendering the late¬ 
ral expansion of the forehead, very marked. 
The normal, or non-Indiaiiised Burman head, 
appears in many respf^cts, to resemble the coarse 
Sumatran, Javan, Borneon and Polynesian. 
This softened Turanian type is decidedly allied 
to the oblong square and oval Chiiieee type and 
not to the ovoid and orbicular type of the Tibe¬ 
tan, some of the Himalayan, Gangetic, the Anarn 
and the Celebesian tribes. Tiie Biirmans on 
the west more often resemble the liaudsoine 
Asianesian tribes found in B rneo, some parts 
of East Indonesia, and Polynesia. Burrnans 
and Malays are somewhat stouter than the 
Siamese, the average.height being probably 
about 5 feet 2 inches. 

As in buddhist countries women are more 
nearly the companions and not the slaves of the 
men, and the Tibeto-Burmaiis and the cog¬ 
nate Indonesian tribes, permit great license to 
both sexes, prior to marriage, when chastity is 
not required. 

The Mon, called by the Burrnans, Ta-lain, 
and Peguana or Peguers by Europeans, the race 
occupying Pegu, are an East Himalnic people, 
who long successfully contested with the Bur- 
mans the sway over the basin of the Irawadi. 
They were annexed to Burma, iu the middle of 
the 16lh century, but again threw otf the yoke 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
subjugated all Burma. L'heir range emiiraces 
the delta of the Sa*luen, where Moutama or 
Martaban was their chief port. They, long 
preceded the Siamese in the Tenasserim provin* 
ces, and the languages of the Si-roang and 
Binua of the Malay Peninsula, retain deep traces 
of their ancient influence to the south. A 
colony is also found in the basin of the Menam, 
Before the great southern movement of the Lau, 
the Mon appear to have occupied that basin 
also, and to have marched and intermixed with 
the closely allied Kambojans of the lower Me¬ 
kong. Mr. O’Riley thinks that the Mon 
are only distinguishable from the Burrnans by 
their less Mongolian and more Rakhoing as¬ 
pect. They appear to have been considerably 
modified by the Indian element, which has al¬ 
ways been very powerful at. the head of the 
Bay of Bengal. They seem to have been at 
one time the chief traders eastward of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The Karen also preceded the Burraans in 
the delta of the Irawadi, and are the joint oc¬ 
cupants with the Mon. They are also found 
in the lower plains of the Baluen, the deltas of 
the 8e-tang and Irawadi, the middle basin of 
the Se-tang as far as Tongo, and in Tenasserim. 
In Martaban there is also a remnant of an 
allied tribe, the Toung-thu, Both the Karen and 
the 1'oung4hu, belong to the Yuma branch of 
the Tibeto-Borman family. 


The long and narrow hill tract between the 
valley of the Irawadi and the Sa-Iuen as far 
north as 23^, is occupied by cognate tribes 
called Ka-ren-ni (Red Karen) who are said to 
speak a very ancient dialect of the Yuma family. 
This braticli has a parallel range on the western 
side of the Irawadi, and in their traditions they 
assert that they preceded the Burrnans as the 
dominant people of the basin and they seem 
fn)m very ancient times to have occupied the 
whole of the valley southward from the valley 
of the Banak on the west to the borders of 
Yunnan. 

No trace of the Mon is left along the Yu¬ 
ma range,—tribes of the Karen family being 
the exclusive holders of its inner valleys. Some 
of the very imperfectly described tribes on the 
eastern side of the Irawadi, to the north of the 
Ka-ren-ni, viz. : the Za-baing Ka-Khyen, &c. 
may belong to the older immigration. But 
the Mon is the only remnant within the an¬ 
cient Ka-ren province, and its earlier preservation 
is doubtless owing to the same causes, its arts, 
civilization and wealth, which have enabled it 
to hold its own against the Tibeco-Burman 
horde of the Irawadi. 

The Nicobar Islanders appear to have been 
an early colony of the Mon race in its pure or 
more west Chinese and less Indian condition. 
They are flatter faced and more oblique eyed 
than the Rakhoing and Mon, in this resem¬ 
bling the more sequestered hill tribes of the Bur- 
man race. In some (islands, they have been 
much mixed with Malay colonists. Niqobar 
phonology is albed to that of the Silong and 
Simang. 

The Fadovg^ Pa-on or Za-baing,.are partially 
Buhj<;ct to, and located to the east of the Mo 
Meit (Mung My it, Moung-m-ri) beyond the 
Ka-ren-ni, and along the Chinese frontier, as 
far as the latitude of Ba-mo (Mang-mo). They 
are civilized and remarkably industrious, being 
irood carpenters, dyers and blacksmiths. Their 
dha or swords are exclusively used in and 
around Barao. T'be Chinese who carry on the 
trade between Yun-nan and Burmah, by Bamo, 
ilescribe the route, as passing across a range of 
hills inhabited hy Ka-Kbyeng and Palong, and 
then entering a Shan country the Ko-pyi daufig 
of the Burroans. The Pa-long inhabit the vol¬ 
ley south-east of Ba-mo, beyond the first moun¬ 
tain range. They approximate to tko Shans of 
whom they are probably an oiTshooti they vtear 
the same dress and are buddhist, but they have 
aflinities with the Kha-Khy-eng. ^ 

The Ka-du are scattered over the oouniry 
between Kyun-dung^nd Morng-Khung^a vpace 
of nearly two degrees. Th<v ar^ said to be a 
race of people of different origin from the Bur* 
mans. 

The Ph-woii ore found to the north of Bemo 
and deseribe themselves emigrants from a 
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country to the N, E. called Mo-tounpr, aUo 
Moo-long. Their language is said to be dis¬ 
tinct. 

The Ka-Khyen to the east of Konng-toung 
and Ba-rao, are described as perfect savages in 
appearance. They have long faces and straight 
noses, with a very disagreeable expression 
about the eyes, which is rendered still more 
80 by their lanky black hair being brought over 
the forehead so as entirely to cover it and then 
cut straight across in a line with the eyebrows 
Tliey are found to the north of Bamo, as far 
apparently as the Sliu-mai-kha, and amongst 
the Sing-pho hills between the Moung-Khung 
atid the valley of Hn-Kong. They have preda¬ 
tory habits. They are probably prior to the 
Shan, Burman and Sing-pho. 

In tha /Archipelago seem to Mr.Crawford 
to be four races of man, the Malays proper ; the 
Semang or dwarf Negro of the Malay penin¬ 
sula ; the Negrito or Aeta of the Philippines; 
the larger negro race or Papua of New Guinea and 
a race whom Crawfurd styles the Negro Malay, 
intermediate between the Papuan and Malay. 
The Malay are superior to all the others in in- 
•tellect and civilizatioti. They occiipy the whole 
of the Malay peninsula, half of Sumatra, all 
the sea coast of Borneo. Their numbers are 
estimated at 1,500,000 in Borneo ; 1,250,00>) 
in ilie Malay peninsula; and 1,000,000 in 
Sumatra. He desciibes the Malay as short, 
squat, with round face, wide rnoutli, large high 
cheek bones ; short small noses, black, small, 
deep seated eyes. Their hair is lank, black and 
harsh, and the men have little or no beard. 

The Semang are a small Negro race. 

'riie Negrito are short, but well made, active, 
soft frizzled hair, nose slightly flattened, features 
more regular and akin less dark than the African 
negro. 

Tne Papua of New Guinea are true Negroes 
and have made some advances in civilization. 

The Negro Malay are fairer than the Negro, 
darker than the Malay, intermediate between 
Malay and Papua. 

Mr. Wallace, however, believes that the 
Archipelago is divisible into an Asiatic and 
an Australian portion, that the flora and 
fauna differ and that all the peoples of the 
various islands can be grouped^ either with 
the Malay or the Papuan, two radically 
distinct races who differ in every physical, 
mental and moral character, and he states 
his belief that under these two forms, as 
types, the whole of the peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago and Polynesia can* be classed. He 
considers that a line can be drawn which shall 
80 divide the islands as to indicate the one 
half which truly belong to Asia, while the 
other no less certainly is allied to Australia, 
and lie designates these respectively the Indo- 
Malayan and the Aostro-Malayan dividious of 


the Archipelago and he gives to Mr* Earl {pp, 
12,13 and 36) the credit of having been the 
first to indicate the division of the Archipelago 
into an Australian and an Asiatic region. 

He mentions that all the wide expanse of sea 
which divides Java, Sumatra, and Borneo from 
each other, and from Malacca and Siam, rarely 
exceeds forty fathoms in depth, and the seas 
north to the Philippine islands and Bali, east of 
Java, are not a hundred fathoms deep ; and ho 
is of opinion that these islands have been sepa¬ 
rated from the continent and from each other 
by subsidence of the intervening tracts of land. 
In the islands of Sumatra and Borneo are the ele¬ 
phant and tapir, and the rhinoceros of Sumatra 
and the allied species of Java, the wild catile of 
Borneo and the kind long supposed to be pecu¬ 
liar to Java all inhabit some part or other of 
southern Asia. Of the birds and insects, every 
family, and almost every genus of these groups 
found in any of the islands, occur also on the 
Asiatic continent and in a great number of 
cases the species are exactly identical. The 
resemblance in the natural productions of Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo with those of the adjacent 
parts of the continent, lead to the conclusion 
that at a very recent geological epoch the con¬ 
tinent of Asia extended far beyond its present 
limits in a south easterly direction including 
the islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, and 
probably reaching as far as the present 100 
fathom line of soundings. The Philippine islands’ 
agree in some respect with Asia and the other 
islands but present some anomalies which seem 
to indicate that they were separated at nn 
earlier period and have since been subject to 
many revolutions \\\ their physical geography. 

But all |he islands from Celebes and Limbok, 
eastward, exhibit almost as close a resemblance 
to Australia and New Guinea as the western is¬ 
lands do to Asia. Australia in its natural pro¬ 
ductions diflers from Asia more than any of 
the four ancient quarters of the world differ 
from each other and all its striking peculiarities 
are found also in those islands which form the 
Austro-Malayan division of the Archipelago 
and the contrast between the Asiatic or Indo- 
Malayan forms and those of the Austro-Malayan 
are abruptly exhibited in passing from the island 
of Bola to that of Limbok, though the strait is 
only 15 miles wide, and in travelling from Java 
or Borneo to Celebes or the Molluccas the 
difference is still more striking, leaving the only 
inference that the whole of the islands eastwards 
beyond Java and Borneo do essentially form a 
part of a former Australian or Pacific continent 
although it may never have actually been joined 
to it, and it may have been broken up before the 
w^estern islands were separated from Asia, and 
probably before the extreme south eastern part 
of Asia was raised above the waters of the ocean. 
The Aru, Mygol| Waigiou and Jobi islands ar^ 
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aU utiitpd to New Guinea by a sballow sea, 
and agree in ibeir species of mammalia and 

binis* 1 nc 1 I 

On (Irawi^ig fi Hdg to separate tne Malay and 
I'apuan races,it almost coincides with that which 
divides the zoological regions, but somewhat 
eastward of it, as the maritime enterprise and 
higher civilization of the Midays have enabled 
them to overrun from tlie west a portion of 
the adjacent region on the east, and to spread 
much of their language, their domestic animals 
and their customs far over the Pacific into is¬ 
lands where they have but slightly or not at all 
modified the physical or moral characteristics 

of the people. , „ , ,0 

Mr. Wallace believes that the Malay and the 
d’lipuau have no traceable affinity to each 
other; that the Asiatic races inohide the Malays 
and all have a continental origin ; while the 
people of the Celebes and Taeific races in the 
islands on its east, arc derived from lands 
which now exist or have recently existed in 
the racific Ocean. . ,. , 

He, however, allots the eastern Archipelago 
amongst three races, whose islands may be thus 
shown : 


Indo Malayan 
regie II jJ. 


SimiaUa 
liingen 
13anca 

Java 
Madura 
Bali 

Baweeaii 
Borneo 
SuUi Archipe¬ 
lago 

BaUwaii 
Philippines 
Hiinar 
Mindanao 


Mr. Wallace however,, writing on the Avclii- 
pclago however makes also a geographical, zoolo¬ 
gical and ethnological arrangement and divides 
it into five groups of islands, as follow ;— 


The Indo- 
Malay is¬ 
lands. 


Malay Pen 
insula 
Singapore 
Borneo 
ava 

Sumatra 


Tho Timor 
Group of I 

Islands. 


Austro-Malayan 

regions. 

< 

Polynesian or Pa- ’ 
cilic rf'gioiis. 1 

Tho Papuan 1 

group. 

Ltiinbok 

L^loris 

Ji^.urnbawa 

Svimba orllaudana 

Celebes 

A^lonara 

Moeiia 

Solor 

Bouton 

Loin bata 

Sula-uiangola 

llutar 

Suba-baai 

Ombay 

mart of Bourou 

W etier 

nurt of Ternate Timor 1 


RoUe * 

Soi'uatty 

r>abbar 

Timor 

Tinjorlaut 

La rat 

Teneinber 
jiart of Bourou < 
part of Ternato 
ICe-Islands 

Ceram 

Banda 

A in boy n a 

Batchian 

Oby 

Gilo to 


Morty 


Aru 

Vorkai 

New Guinea or 


Papua 

Australia 

Mafor 

Jobi 

Mysol 

Waigiou 

Salwatty 

Sook 

jUiak 


Celebes 
Group . 


'Moluccau 
I Group of I 
Islands 


Timor 
Flores 
Huinbawa 
Lombok 
and smaller 
islands 


Celebes IMoluccas 
Banka jHourou 
Sula is- Ceram 


lands 

Bouton 


Papuan 

Group. 


Batchian 
iGilolo or 
Jilolo 
Morty 
iTernabe 
Tidore 
Makian 
Kaoa 
in boy 11 a 
Banda 
Ooram 
Matabelloj 


NewOui- 

nea 

Aru Is¬ 
lands 
My sol 
Sal Watty 
Waigiou 
Ke Is¬ 
lands 
Aiou 


The Malayan family approximates closely to 
the ruder or more purely Mongolian type of 
Ultra-India, and the identity in person and . 
iracter is accompanied by a close agreement 
habits, customs, institutions and arts, so as 
place beyond doubt tliat the lank haired 
pulations of the Islands have been received 
m the Gangetic ami Ultra-Indian races. 
ITie influx of this population closed the long 
era of Papuan predominance nnd gave rise to 
the new or modified forms of language which 
now prevail. It is generally supposeil that 
when they entered on tlieir career of conquest, 
the Malays spread from the Menungkabau 
district in Sumatra. The rude maritime 
tribes who frequent the coasts and islands 
cf the Malayan peninsula, and amongst 
whom several distinct tribes are distinguishable 
by their physical characters, speak a language 
mainly Malay but with differences in pronun¬ 
ciation. In all the sea ports and courts of the 
Archipelago the Malays are a tall handsome 
class whose fine eyes and well shaped features 
betray the presence of Arab or Indian blood. 
The Malay ^of Pinnng and province Wellesley, 
is (lescril)ed as short ; five feet two or three 
indies being considered the average height of 
a man, and that of a woman is a few inches 
shorter. Their bones are large and clumsily 
put together, but strongly knit; arras and legs 
usually short compared with the lengtli of the 
body, and the whole frame robust and capable 
of much labour. The head is round and elonga¬ 
ted at the summit, broad at the back, and 
set on a stout thick neck. Eyes Jong and 
narrow, rather deep set, black or dark hazel 
in color ami seldom clear about the white 
Nose long, wide at the nostrils and not very 
flat, Eoreliead broad and recediug; cheek 
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bones very prominent and jaws wide and 
square ; teeth regular, large and white, unless 
discolored by lime and gam bier. The facial 
angle seldom exceeds fifty degrees, while that 
of the European is seldom less and sometimes 
is nearly ninety or perpendicular, Imir black 
and coarse. It is plentiful on the head, but 
other paits of the body are smooth. The 
mustaches alone are retained on the face, other 
hairs being removed by pincers,—mouth large 
with thin lips ; ears large and ill-shaped. The 
body is flt^shy and muscular, legs remarkably 
so, thighs so large as to be unwieldy. Habit 
of body lean, Malays seldom become obese. 
The women are pretty .when young, but soon 
show signs of old age : they become wrinkled 
and haggard after bearing a few children and 
in old age are hideous- 

Malays are frank, courteous and honest, 
brave, generous ami sensitive to a fault, grave 
at times and anon overflowing with mirth in 
youth ;|in advanced life sedate. 

They are proud, and, if ill-treated, revenge¬ 
ful ; but under generous treatment are gentle, 
kind, humane, grateful, docile and faithful. 
Capable of the warmest attachments, and yet 
impelled to madness and the commission of 
the most revolting deeds by real or imaginary 
unkindness. They are dutiful children and 
kind parents. Ihey treat their aged kinsmen 
with the greatest kindness and even feel it a 
duty to relieve the wants of an indigent re¬ 
lation. Old men and women are always re¬ 
garded with respect. The Malays are fre¬ 
quently quite Kurmnns in appearance, but the 
normal and least mixed Malays are more 
llinua and also more Siamese than the west¬ 
ern Burmans. 1’he Malays of Johor when 
employed in gathering camphor, use a ficti¬ 
tious vocabulary, constructed in a similar 
manner to the deferential dialect of Javan, and 
used to propitiate the spirit of the camphor 
tree.— Mr, Logan, Mr, Crawfurd, 

Negro races occupy the Andaman and Great 
Kicobar islands, and the Minkepi of the Anda* 
roan group have some peculiarities which in¬ 
dicate a difference from others of the Negro 
tribes. The Semang, a pagan tribe of the 
Malay peninsula, are said to be of Negro 
origin, as also, the Abeta, Ita or Negrito race of 
the Thilippines. The Negros or Buglos Island 
from Lat. 9*4 to Lat. 9* 60 N. There are the 
Papuans ot Alfoeren or Alfour or Arafura, the 
inland inhabitants of New Guinea, Ceram and 
all the larger islands in the south-eastern part 
of the Indian Archipelago, also the Mindanao 
Papuans and the Negritos of Mindoro. The 
Arruans of the Arm Islands have African 
features and bear a strong resemblance to the 
natives of Port Essington. 

The Mincopi occupying the Andaman Islands 
And are the least civilized race perhaps in the j 


world ; being nearer to a state of nature thaii- 
any people we read of. I'heir colour is of the 
darkest hue, their stature in general Small, and 
tlieir aspect uncouth. I’iieir limbs are ill-form¬ 
ed and slender, thek bellies prominent ; and 
like the Africans, they have woolly heads, tijick 
lipsr and flat noses. They go quite naked, the 
women wearing only at times a kind of tassel, 
or fringe round the middle, which is intended 
merely as ornament, as they do not betray any 
signs of bashfulness when seen without if. 
The men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful ; 
and frequently express tlpir aversion to strang¬ 
ers in a loud and threatening tone of voice, 
exhibiting various signs of defiance, and ex¬ 
pressing their contempt by the most indecent 
gestures. At other times tliey appear quiet 
and docile, with the most insidious intent. 
They are skilful in shooting fish, manage 
their canoes well, and are fond of singing and 
dancing. They take little pains to cultivate 
the soil and are ignorant of the art of work¬ 
ing ill metals. Tiny make their canoes by 
hollowing out the trunks of trees by means of 
fire. J'he Andamaner has the appearance of the 
small sized negro race about 5-2 inches high 
and would seem to be the descendants of the 
same wave from the West that has left its 
features in the South of the Peninsulas of 
India and Malacca, the Semang and the 
Negrito of New Guinea. The Andamans 
have a climate milder than that of the Tenas- 
serim and Pegu coasts and more resembling 
that of (’olombo or of the low lands of Penang. 
The negroes of the Andamans are in the 
very lowest and most abject state of human 
society, without fixed dwellings, unclad, and 
unacquainted with the meanest of the useful 
arts of life. In disposition they are shy, un¬ 
social, and roischievous. They seem to have 
been isolated for the past two or lliree hundred 
years, and when the British last settled on theii* 
islands in 1858, they were found in the lowest 
condition to which human beings can fall. 
They are not cannibals as was long supposed, 
—but live on pork, fish, grains, roots, cocoanufe 
and other fruits, and broil tlie flesh of their 
animals before eating it. They may be called 
hunters and fishermen, hunting game in their 
own wilds and jungles, using the bow and 
arrow, with which they are expert, and employ¬ 
ing the bHik of a tree for fishing lines. They 
have 110 clothing, but go entirely naked and 
seem unconscious of that feeling of shame 
which guides the other races in the world to 
cover their persons. Tliey construct huts, 
but of the rudest character. They are in¬ 
tensely averse to the intrusion of strangers. 
They are small in stature, seldom rising 
in height over five feet. The head is smaller 
than that of the ordinary Asiatic, and depres¬ 
sions exist in the teropoial region. Xhe teeth 
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are nearly white, but often so irregular as to 
seem in double rows. They are muscular, and 
are deficient in the roundness and fullness 
which give such symmetry of form to other races. 
In youth, to beautify their persons, their bodies 
are scarified all over with broken glass, which 
gives the skin a bead-like appearance, the lines 
running longitudinally down the arms and bust. 
When pleased with any thing to which 
their attention is drawn, they gently bite with 
their teeth the lower edge of the palm of the 
right hand and then smartly strike the left 
shoulder. They also contract the lips as in 
kissing and make a hissing noise like that of 
grooms in cleaning horses. When they speak 
to one another their pronunciation is so indis¬ 
tinct as to resemble a chatter, but they are 
sharp in catching words and sounds. They 
are said to be passionately fond of music, 
though they have no musical instrument. In 
dancing, they hop on one foot, beating it down 
smartly in regular time, keeping both hands 
raised above the head. Tliey change feet, 
keeping cadence with the song, work the head, 
bow the body and thus spring and jump till the 
dance is closed. The Andaman language is 
said to be disyllabic. 

The Siniang mfiiJlila, In the northern portion 
of the Malayan peninsula, within the terri¬ 
tories of the Malay provinces of Oveda, Perak, 
Pahang and Tringanu, is a negro race 
known to the Malays under the names of 
Simang and Bila. The complexion of these is 
black, or sooty, tlie hair woolly, tlie features 
approaching to the African, and the stature 
dwarfish. An adult Simang male, said to be 
of the mean height of this people, was found to 
be only 4 feet 9 inches high. Some of the 
Simang, or Bila, have fixed habitations, and 
practise a rude agriculture, hut the majority 
lead an erratic life, gathering ihe rude products 
of the forest to exchange with the Malays for 
ihe necessaries of life, or subsisting by the 
chase. The Simang and Bila appear to have 
several tongues, and that of the Simang though 
containing Malay and Javanese words is con¬ 
sidered by Mr. (’rarwfurd to be an original 
tongue. The Simang like the Philippine 
negroes^ are of diminutive stature. The average 
height of the Simang being under five feet. 

In the remoter portions of Asianesin, some of 
the black tribes possess all ihe traits of the 
Guinea negro, but the Simang and Mincopi of 
the Andaman appear, like the greater number 
of ihe Asiancsian negro tribes, to have been 
partially modified by mixture with other races. 
This is certainly the case with the Simang, 
some of whom are Auitralo-Tamulian in appear¬ 
ance, while others difl’er little save in their 
frizzled or spiral hair and dark complexion, 
from some of the adjacent Binua. The average 
height of ihe adults of a party of Simang Bukit' 


on the Ijan, a feeder of the Krian, was four 
feet eight inches, the highest, four feet ten 
inches). Head small, ridged, that is, rising 
above the forehead in an obtuse wedge shape, 
the back rounded and markedly narrower than 
the zygomatic or middle zone ; the face ge¬ 
nerally narrower and smaller than the Ma¬ 
lay : eye-brows very prominent, standing out 
from tlie forehead and projecting over the 
ocular furrow wiiich extends across the face, 
the root of the nose sinking into it and 
forming a deep angle with the base of the 
superciliary ridge. The nose short and some¬ 
what sharp at the point, and often turned 
up, but the aim spreading ; eyes fine, middle- 
sized and straight: iris large, piercing, con¬ 
junctive membrane yellow, the upper eye¬ 
lashes, owing to the deep ocular depression 
or prominent ridges are compressed or fold¬ 
ed, the roots of ihe hair being hidden. The 
cheek bones generally broad, but in some 
cases not remarkably prominent, save with 
reference to the narrow forehead. Mouth 
large or wide but lips not thick or projecting ; 
the lower part of tlie face oval or round but 
not square. The deep depression at the 
eyes aiul sinking in at the root of the nose 
give a very remarkable character to the head 
compared with the Malay. The projecting 
brow is in a vertical line with the nose, mouth 
and chin, and the upper jaw is not projecting 
or prognathous. The person is slender, the 
belly protuberant, owing to their animal life in 
the jungle and precarious food. This induces 
them to cram themselves whenever they can 
and the skin of the abdomen thus becomes 
flaccid ami expansible like that of an apo. The 
skin generally is fine and soft, although often 
disfigured by scurf, and the colour is a dark 
brown but in some cases lighter and approach¬ 
ing to the Malay. The more exposed hordes 
are black The Simang of 'I'ringanii are not 
of such a jet black, glossy, colour as the Kidah 
tribe. The hair is spiral not woolly and grows 
thickly on the head in tufts. They have thick 
mustaches, the growth being much stronger 
than in the Malay race. The head is neither 
Mongolian, nor negro of the Guinea type. It 
is Fapua-Tamulian ; the expression of the face 
is mild, simple and stupid. The voice is soft, 
low, nasal and hollow or cerebral ; a line of 
tattooing exterds from the forehead to ihe 
cheek-bones. The right ear is pierced^ tbe 
orifice being large. The hair is cropped save a 
ring or fringe round the forehead. The Simang 
are found in all the rivers of Pera and are 
classed as the Simang Paya vvho frequent tbe 
low and marshy alluvium between the sea and 
the hill; the Simang Bukit who wander in the 
forests of the hills, and tbe Sakai who are 
confined to the mountains of the interior. 
There are said to be thousands of the Simang 
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in the interior of Patani, Trin^anii, Kidah and 
Pera, wherever the country is covered with 
forest and there are few nr no Malays. Sitnang 
tribes of Khlah and Pera have a language 
mainly dissyllabic like other Asianesinn ones. 
An individual who, many years agp, was 
brought to Pinang, and who has hitheito 
represented the race in European ethnoloiry, 
probably belonged to such a horde. His 
lips wero thick, and Mr. Anderson says 
he exactly resembled two natives of the Anda¬ 
mans, who were brought to Pinang in 1819. 
Mr. Anderson adds thata Semang of Tringann, 
who lived in Pinang was ‘ not of such a jet- 
black glossy appearance’ as the Semang from 
Kidah whom he saw, and the two Andamani 
Jorir, IncL Arch- VoL iv. p- 427.) 

Semnng^ 'x^^ Malay word applied by the 
mahomedans of Kedah, Perak, Tringanu and 
Salangore, to the pagan tribes of ihe interior, 
though the Semang Paya reside on the plains 
or borders of the morasses, the Semang Bn kit, 
are the occupants of hiils, the Semang Bakow 
reside in the neighhonrhood of tlie sea, in the 
creeks and districts where the mangrove grows, 
frequentingthe sea-shore,and occasionally taking 
up their quarters in' the mangrove jungles. 
The Semang Bila are those wlio have been 
somewhat reclaimed from their savage habits, 
and have had intercourse with tlie Malays. 
A mere remnant of tribes which, accord¬ 
ing to native tradition, occupied a consi. 
derable portion of the interior of the Peninsula 
at a comparatively recent period. At the pre¬ 
sent time the race is only known to exist on 
the mountain Jerei, in the Kedah territory, 
a little to the north of Penang ; in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mountain range which lies 
immediately opposite to the latter settlement ; 
and in tlie uplands of Tringanu, on the east 
coast of the peninsula ; but it seems probable 
that scattered remnants are to be found in 
several other spots, which have not yet been 
visited by Europeans. The Sakai and Allas 
tribes of Perak, which have hitlierto been class¬ 
ed with the Semangi or woolly-haired race of 
the neighbourhood of Pinang, have curly but 
not w'oolly hair; and although they retain the 
Papuan custom of boring the septum of the 
nose, and also mark their skins with cicatrices 
they cannot be considered as Papuans; indeed 
their language and leading characteristics show 
them to be wild tribes of the Malayan race. 
The Semang, however, who are identical in 
every particular with the Pangan of the interior 
of Tringanu, aro Papuans in all their purity, 
with woolly and tufted hair in every respect 
similar to other unmixed tribes of the race. 
Of the origin of the Semang, the Malays 
possess no tradition. Certain it is, however, 
that the tribes of them which inhabited various 
parts pa both sides of the peuinsuld^ were 


much more numerous, oefore many of the 
present Malayan colonies were founded by 
emigrants from Sumatra. They are at pie- 
sent most numerous in the interior of Jar», 
a small river to ibe north of the Mirbow, near 
the lofty mountain Jerei, in the Kedah territory. 
There are small parties also in the mountains, 
inland of Juru and Kiian, opposite Pinang. 
Their huts or temporary dwellings, (for they 
have no fixed habitations, but rove about like 
the beasts of the forest), consist of two posts 
stuck into the ground, with a small cross-piece, 
and a few leaves or branches of trees laid over 
to secure them from the weather. Some of 
them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the forest, 
where the elephants, tigers, and other wild 
animals are most abundant make their tempo¬ 
rary dwellings upon the cliffs ami branches of 
large trees. The Semang subsist on the biids 
and beasts of (he forest, and roots. They eat 
the elephant, rliinoceros, monkeys, and rats, and 
with the exception of the scanty supplies they 
obtain from the Malays, they have no rice or 
salt. They are very expert with the sumpit, 
a blow-pipe for projecting small darts, and 
poison the darts with ipoh, procured from the 
juice of various trees, which is deadly poison. 
They handle the bow and the spear with 
wonderful dexterity, and destroy the largest 
and most powerful animals by ingenious contri¬ 
vances. It is seldom they suffer by beasts of 
prey, as they are extremely sharpsiglued, and 
as agile in ascending the trees as the monkeys. 
Their mode of destroying elephants, in 
order to procure the ivory, or their flesh, 
is most ingenious. They lie in wait in 
small parties of two or three, when they 
perceive any elephants ascend a hill, and 
as they descend again, which they usual¬ 
ly do at a slow pace, plucking the branches 
as they move along, while the hind legs are 
lifted up, the Semang cautiously approaching 
behind, drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or 
a piece of neebong which has been previously 
well hardened in the lire, and touched with 
poison, into the sole of the elephant’s foot 
with all his force, which effectually lames the 
animal, and most commonly causes him to fall, 
when ihe whole party rushes upon him with 
spears and sharp-pointed slicks, and soon 
despatch him. The rhinoceros they obtain 
with even less difficulty. This animal, which 
is of solitary habits, is found frequently in 
marshy places, wdih its whole body immersed 
in the mud, and part of the head only visible* 
The Malays call the animal ‘‘Badak Tapa,** or 
the recluse rhinoceros. Towards the close of 
the rainy season, they are said to bury them¬ 
selves in tiiis manner in different places, and 
upon the dry weather setting in, and from ihe 
powerful effects of a vertical sun, the mud 
becomes hard and crusted, and the rhinoceros 
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cannot cfl'cct its escape without considerable 
difficulty and exertion. Tue wild bull'aloea of 
North Australia are often found in a siinihir 
predicnment. and are sometimes shot by the 
hunters before they can extricate themselves— 
The Semanx furnish tliemselves with lar^e 
quantities of combustible materials, wiih 
which they quietly approach the animal, 
who is aroused from his reverie by an immense 
lire over him, which bein^ kept well sup!)lied 
by the Semaii^ with fresh fuel, soon completes 
Ids destruction, and renders him in a fit state 
to make a meal of. The projectin;< horn on 
the snout is oarefiilly preserved, being supposed 
to be possessed of medicinal properties, and 
highly prized by the Malays, to whom they 
barter it for their tobacco, &c. The hair of the 
Semang is spiral, not woolly,and grows thickly on 
the head in tufis. They have thick moustaches, 
the growth being much stronger than in the 
Malay race. The head is neither Mongolian 
nor Negro of the Guinea type. It is Papua 
Tamulian. The expression of the face is mild, 
simple, and stupid. The voice is soft, low, 
nasd, and hollow, or cerebral. A line of 
tatooing extends from the forehead to the 
cheek-bones. The adjacent Binua also tatoo. 
The practice is Indian, among the Konds, 
higher Abor tribes, &c., aUo ultra-Indian and 
Asianesian. Tlie right ear is pierced, the 
orifice being large, but they do not pierce the 
septum of the nose like on© of the adjacent 
Binua tribes of Perak, and many of the Asian- 
esian Papuas. The hair is cropped save a ring 
or fiinge round the forehead.—J/r. EarVs 
Indian Archipelago^ 

Bila, The Semang occupy the southern 
part of the Malay peninsula, along with the 
Siraang, in the provinces of Queclah, Perak, 
Pahang and Tringanu. 

The people of Kodak more often approximate 
to the easternNegro type than in southernMal»ya 
and Mr. Logan was particularly struck with the 
repeated occurrence of the deep nasal depres¬ 
sion of the Simang, the Ausiralians and Pa¬ 
puans. Small heads, with all Ahe features 
as it were contracted or compressed, were 
common. 

In the Bimta, the cheek bones are broad in 
all directions and pronainent, giving to the 
face below the base of the forehead a marked 
lateral developement, beyond it or to the fore¬ 
head an appearance of being compressed. The 
lower jaw is massive, spreads out and does not 
rise rapidly, thus producing an obtuse chin and 
the anterior maxillary projection considerable. 

The ruder Binua dialects of the peninsula are 
rapidly disappearing. The Binua or Sakai tongue 
of Pera appears to resemble in its phonetic 
character, the ruder dialects of the Burman 
group. This character is intermediate between 
that of the .Simang on the one side aad that of 


the ruder Sumatran, Javan and Borneon on the 
other. The Johor Binua, is more guttural, 
aspirate atid harsh, remarkahly broad and slow, 
Kedah or Quedah^ is called in Siamese Muang 
S.ii or the Sai kingclom. It occupies from the 
5 ill to the 7th degrees of north latitude and 
has the Straits of Malacca on the west. Mr. 
Crawfurd mentions that the purest M^lay is 
written and spoken in this state, being often 
in the Archipelago, influenced by mixture with 
otlier tongues. It extends from the I'rang river 
in 7'^ 2U* N. to the Kriau, in 5^ 10* N., which 
separates it from Perak. The Trang formerly 
divided it from Siam. Interiorly, is a chain of 
mountains, running down the middle of the pe¬ 
ninsula. 'I'he water on the Qncdah coast is 
very shallow and ships must keep a consider¬ 
able otfing. 'I'he highest detached hill on the 
Quedah main is Gunong Gerai, or Quedali 
Peak, a mass of granite, whose summit iS esti¬ 
mated at 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
According to Dr. Ward, north of Quedah Peak 
is an immense plain, almost level with the sea^ 
covered near the coast with vising mangroves. 
Kedah is interesting to ethnologists from the 
several tribes within its limits. Of these, the 
Semang and Udai are found in the forests of 
the north ; the Hayet IJtan, the Jakun, Sakkye, 
Mala, Belanda and Besisik in others to the 
south ; while the Akkye or Rayet Laut, lit, 
subjects of the sea, dwell upon the shores and 
islets of tlie peninsula. Wherever scattererl, 
they live totally apart from the Malays, and 
differ from them widely in person, habits and 
religion ; in short, are of a much lower grade 
in the scale of civilization* The Malays them¬ 
selves sometimes class the various tribes under 
one general and expressive appellation, that of 
Orang Bemia—men of the soil. They denomi¬ 
nate the four original chiefs of the Binua 
“ Nenek*’ or our ancestors ; many of their own 
chiefs derive their deseent from them, and bear 
a Binua title. The elders of the Binna exer¬ 
cise considerable influence over the elections of 
Malayan Panghulu. The l^anghulu of Kum- 
bowe is chosen alternately from a Jakun tribe 
(the Bodoanda Jakun) and a Malay tribe : the 
imraes of ii.land places arc chiefly Benua terms. 
MiUatis mutandis^ there is a striking resem¬ 
blance in feature, between the Benua and the 
Malay, and scarcely less in their respective 
languages. Opinions in favour of the affirma¬ 
tive hypothesis are entertained by many of the 
Benua and Malay themselves. * But from 
what branch of the great family of mankind the 
Benua spring, tradition is almost silent. 
Their general physical appearance, their linea¬ 
ments, their impatience (.f control, their no¬ 
madic habits, a few similarities in customs, 
all point to a Tartar extraction. 

The Ldioi tribe is little known—-many Ma¬ 
lays believe they are a class of Jakuus \ while 
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others affirm that they are a colony from some 
foreign country: the Tuanku Puteh of Kum- 
bowe informed Newbold that the Udai are a 
race of savages, thinly scattered over the states 
of JelUbu, Fahang, Tringanu and Quedah, and 
resemble in feature, the darker variety of 
Jakuns. Their size is represented as smaller, 
and their habits more Savage. According to 
Sir S. Hatties and Mr. Anderson, the Semang of 
Quedah has the woolly hair, protuberant belly, 
thick lips, black skin, flat nose, and receding 
forehead of the Papuan : the natives, affirm 
they differ but little, from the Jaknn. 

'Jhe Seinattg of Perak, resemblies those 
of Quedah in personal appearance, but speak 
a ditt'erent dialect. Ihey possess, the same 
curling black hair, are a little darker in coloiir, 
and have not the thick lips of an Afri¬ 
can : they subsist by hunting, and make huts 
of the branches, and cloths of the bark of trees 
shunning the haunts of more refined beings. 
They are numerous in Quedah, and reside 
generally on or near mountains, such ns those 
of Jerrei and Jam, ami are found in Trinuanu 
Perak, and Salangore. They live in rude huts, 
easily removed from place to place, construct¬ 
ed of leaves and branches. Their clothing is a 
scanty covering made of tlie bark of trees : 
sometimes a cloth obtained from the Malays; 
Birds and beasts of the forest, wild roots and 
yams, constitute their food : they worship the 
sun. The Malays have an idea, that, when a 
8eraang dies, the body is eaten, and nothing 
but the head interred ; a custom, which, if it 
exists, remiuds us of one prevalent among the 
lasedoues, a tribe of ancient Scythians, who 
after fcasung on the body of the deceased, 
preserved the head, carefully removing the hair. 
The Semanrf women like those ot the ancient 
Massagelai, and tlje more modern Tartar Kie- 
Kia-sse tribes, are said to be in common like 
their other property. They have chiefs, or 
elders, who rule the different tribes.— Netcbold^s 
British Sctthnievt, VoL U, p OfiO to 379. 

Jakun. —The wild tribes inlmbiling the Ma¬ 
layan Peninsula, Sumatra and a few of the 
neighbouring Islands are divided iiit6 three 
principal classes, which are subdivided into 
many others. The first of these divisions in¬ 
cludes the Battn, who inhabit the interior of 
Sumatra and a few neighbouring Islands. The 
second is that of the Semang, who are found 
in the forests of Kedah, Tringann, Perak and 
Salangor. Undf-r the tliird head, the Jakun, 
are comprised many tribes. They inhabit the 
south part of the Peninsula from about Salangor 
on the west coast, and Kemaman on the coast, 
and extend nearly as far as Singapore. All these 
various wild tribes are ordinarily classed under 
the general and expressive appellation ofOrang 
Binua. The Orang Binua arc not mahome- 
daiiB; it is slated by the Binua, and admitted 


by the Malays, that before the Malay Peninsula 
had the name of Malacca, it whs inhabited by 
the Orai»g Binua. In course of time, the 
early Ar^b trading vessels brought over priests 
from Arabia, who made a number of converts 
to Islam : those of the Orang Binua that de¬ 
clined to abjure the customs of their fore¬ 
fathers, in consequence of the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses 
of the interior where they have since continued 
in a savage stale. Their general physical appear¬ 
ance, their lineaments, their nomadic habits and 
a few similarities in customs, point to a Tartar 
extraction. The principal habitations of the 
Jakun are found at the upper extremity of the. 
rivers of Johore, Banut, Batu Pahatand Muar. 

There is a remarkable difference in the phy- 
sic.il appearance of the several chisses of.Takun, 
Those of Malacca are generally as tall as the 
common run of Europeans ; they are more dark 
than any other of the wild tribes ; and in which 
respect there is not much difference between 
them an<l the more dark of the Indo-Portuguese 
of Malacca. The Jnkiin of Johore are a fine 
race of men : many of them are taiier than those 
of Malacca ; the face also is expressive and well 
characterized, and tlie expression of the eyes in 
many of tliem is a little severe. Their nose 
does'not recede at the upper part, neither is it 
so flat or so broad at its base as this organ 
is in the Chinese, Cochin-Chinese and^nre 
Malay. Several of them have aquiline noses. 
Some children and young men are beautiful. 
The women are plump l)ut not overstout. The 
third class of Jakun those of the Menangkabau 
states, are very short, their physiognomy is 
low, atid seems to atmounce great simplicity ; 
many of them are ugly and badly made. The 
constitution of the Jakun is generally strong, 
and their bodies are very muscular. The hair 
of the Jakun is black, ordinarily frizzled, but 
very different fiom the crisp hair of the Caffree. 
Some of them leave the whole to grow on the 
head, as the Cochin-Chinese ; others, as many 
of those of Malacca, cut theirs entirely; others 
chiefly of the Menangkabau states and of 
Johore, shave the head, leaving it only at the 
crown above three inches in diameter where 
they never cut it, the same as the Chinese; and 
to prevent this Lead of hair from being hooked 
hy the branches of tree in their silvan habita¬ 
tions, they tie it up in the form of a top knot. 
They have scarcely any beard, and many of 
them have none at all. The women leave their 
hair to grow, and then tie it up in the same 
way as the Malay women; but they are not 
very pjirticular in this respect. It has been 
slated that in the forests of Pahang are numer¬ 
ous tribes of the Jakun, who are as while as 
Europeans ; that they are small, but very good 
looking ; and the Malays form a party and 
beat the forest in order to catch these poor 
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crentores. They take their captives to Pahang 
or to Siam, where on account of their whiienens 
and comeliness they sell tliem at a high price. 
All their knowledge in religion is merely theo- 
retioal. They do not worship the sun nor the 
moon nor any iiiol; live Jakun of Malacca, are 
the least in number, and cannot be more than 
three hundred, about one-half of whom are seen 
in the following places ; viz., near Reim and 
Ayer Panas, at Ayer Barn, Gassim, Kommend- 
er, Bukit Singhi; in the river of Muar near 
Pankalang Kota, at Poghalay, Sagil, Segamon, 
Lemon, Jawee ; in the small river of Pago, and 
in tliat of Ring. The remainder are to be 
Jound, at Bukit More, Ayer Tross, Bukit 
Gadong, Tanka, anrl it is reported there are a 
good number at Segamet. The Jakun of Joltorc, 
inhabit that part of the peninsula which is under 
the sway of the sultan of Johore, and cannot 
amount to more than one-thoiisand, scattered 
over that large extent of country. There are 
Binua on the Simrong and other branches of 
the Jndau which are in Johore. 'I'he southern 
part of Pahang is inhabited by tlie same tribe 
of Binua who are found in Johore. Some of 
them indeed have habitations which can scarcely 
be called houses. The Jakun of Johore build 
houses in the Malay way, some of which are 
fine buildings. Several were much more com¬ 
fortable than any Malay house seen in the in¬ 
terior of Johore : houses divided into several 
rooms, some of which were for the private ac¬ 
commodation of the Jakun ladies of the family ; 
the furniture consisted of some pots, plates, 
several other vessels aud a good quantity of 
mats: other houses were much more comm'on, 
but yet pretty comfortable, clean, and always 
<livided into two or three rooms at least, and 
furnished with a frying pan of iron to cook rice, 
a few shells of cocoanut to keep water, and 
baskets used to bring food. All these houses 
are raised about six feet from the ground, and 
are entered by a ladder like tlie Malay bouses. 
The best bouses of the Menangkabau Jakun arc 
about the same as the more simple and com¬ 
mon houses of the Jakuns of Johore, the others 
are rude edifices on the top of four high wooden 
poles; thus elevated for fear of tigers, and 
entered by means of a long ladder. The roofs 
are often thatched with Chucho leaves. There 
is but one room in which the whole family is 
huddled together with dogs and the bodies of 
the animals they catch. The huts are so made 
as to be moveable at a moment’s warhing ** they 
are ordinarily situated on the steep side of 
some forest clad hill, or in some sequestered 
dale, remote from any frequented road or foot 
path, and with little plantations of yams, plan¬ 
tains, and maize; some have also patches of 
rice about them. The bones and hair of the 
animals wliose flesh the inmates of these scat¬ 
tered dwellings feed upon, strew the ground 


near tliem, while numbers of dogs generally of 
a liglit brow'll colour give timely notice of the 
approach of strangers. The Jakun of Malacca 
are the most ignorant, the poorest and most 
miseiable, their best houses are about the same 
as the worst of those of the Menangkabau 
Jakun, and several families live without even 
having any hous'e at all. These gather them¬ 
selves together to the number of five or six 
familh s, they choose a place in the thickest of 
the forest, and there they clear a circle of about 
thirty feet in diameter; having cleared this 
space they surround it with the branches of 
the trees they have jnst ent ; to this they join 
other thorny branches they collect from other 
parts, and so make a sort of bulwark against 
tigers, bears and panthers, which are there in 
good number. Having done this they proceed 
to establish their dwelling in this enclosure, 
in the following way : each family works to 
construct what will serve for a bed during the 
nighi, a seat in the day time, a table for the 
repast, and a dwelling or shelter in bad weather, 
it consists of about fifteen or twenty sticks of 
six feel long, laid one beside the other, support¬ 
ed at the two extremities by two otlier trans¬ 
verse sticks which are set upon four wooden 
posts; the whole being about two feet in height, 
four bet broad and six feet long. One dozen 
Chucho leaves gathered by their ends, tied at 
I the head of the bed, extend themselves and 
coverJt until the other extremity : these beds 
are placed around the enclosure, in such a 
way that when all the persons are sleeping 
I every one has his feet towards the centre of 
the habitation which is left vacant, to be used 
as a cook room, or for any other purpose* 
The clothes of the Jakun (when they use any) 
are ordinarily the same as those used by 
Malays, but poor, miserable, and above all 
very unclean ; many of them use clothes with¬ 
out washing, from the day they receive or buy 
them, until they become rotten by use and dirt, 
and they are obliged to throw them away. If 
some vermin are found, which is often the case, 
principally upon the women who are more 
dressec/, they are immediately eaten with de¬ 
light as in Cochin China. If many of them 
are badly dressed, and some nearly naked, it ia 
more from a want of clothes than in accord¬ 
ance to their own wishes, chiefly amongst 
women ; for all desire to be clothed, and the 
most agreeable presents which can be offered to 
them are some trowsers, sarong, bajii, or some 
handkerchiefs to put round their head, as is 
the Malay fashion. Those of them who go, 
habitually, nearly nakeci, do not appear so be- 
ft)re strangers, excepting they have no clothes. 
The Jakun of Jahore, who are superior to 
others in many respects, are also the best 
dressed, having also a great number of rings 
on their fingers, some of which are crystal, 
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some of copper, and some of tin ; but also a 
j<ood many of silver: they take a peculiar plea¬ 
sure ill these ornaraeiits, as well as in silver 
bracelets. The men have at least trowsers, a 
small baju and a handkerchief for the head. 
The Jakmi of the Menangkabau states, have 
the same dress as is used by the Jakun of 
dohore, and the women the same ornaments, 
but are not so well clothed, many of them go 
nearly nfiked, at least near their houses ; aud 
those who use clothes, show often an embar¬ 
rassment which proves that they are not accus¬ 
tomed to their use. The Jakun of Malacca 
are badly dressed, many of the women have 
only a sarong, and if they are married, a ring, 
the necessary present of^tlie husband before 
he marries them. Ihe greater part of the 
men have nothing but a strip of the fibrous 
bark of the Terap tree, beaten into a sort of 
cloth of a reddish brown colour, called a sabar- 
ing, round their loins; part of this comes down 
ill front, is drawn between the legs and^fastened 
bshind. Jakaris have a propensity to idleness ; 
but they are not so lazy as either the Malay or 
Hindoo. Their first and principal occupation 
is the chase, it being the first means by which 
they feed themselves and their families; and 
from having been brought up in that habit, in 
which the greater part of their life is spent, 
they should be skilful hunters, aud which in 
fact they are both in their way and in the 
manner of using their" weapons. When 
there is no more food at home, the hus¬ 
band leaves home, beats the forest, and 
sometimes returns with large pieces of venison, 
but sometimes with nothing, and on such days 
they go to sleep without supper. This is the 
ordinary evening work, when the sun is near I 
setting. Id the day time they remain at home 
where they prepare arrows and the weapons, 
the matter with wliich they poison their arrows, 
and cook and eat the animals caught the day 
before. The Jakuiis wlio have no taste for 
cultivating rice, or who are not acquainted 
with the manner of doing so, are generally 
very miserable; they are then obliged to look 
to the Malays. To provide for their livelihood 
they traverse the jungle all the day seeking 
after rattan, dammar, garu wood, and several 
other articles of commerce, the next morning, 
sometimes, they cook the flesh before they eat 
it: but at other times they eat it raw, some 
merely put the animal upon the fire till the hairs 
are singed, when they consider it as cooked. 
A traveller saw some large monkeys which 
after having been thus cooked, Vere’ dished up 
up on a kind of mat as a meal to some seven 
or eight persons, who speedily in a few minutes, 
devoured the whole, leaving only the skele¬ 
ton. Some Jakuns refuse to eat the flesh of 
elephants under the pretext that it would occa¬ 
sion sickness, but many others arc not so scru¬ 


pulous, when *011 elephant is killed either by 
themselves. or by the Malays. It is scarcely 
possible to meet a single Jakun without his 
spear, which is both a stick to walk with, and 
an oifeusive or defensive weapon as the occasiou 
requires, riie parang is an iron blade of about 
one foot long, and two or three inches broaU 
with a haft like that of a large knife, they use 
it to cut trees employed in the building of tbeic 
houses- Their marriages are ordinarily cele¬ 
brated about the months of July and August 
when fruits are plentiful. The bridegrooia 
frequents for some time the house of his in¬ 
tended, and when he has obtained her consent^ 
he makes a formal demand to the father. A 
(lay is then appointed ; and an entertainment; 
is prtiparod, more or less solemn, according to 
tim uieans of the two contracting parties, and 
their rank in the tribe. When the day of the 
marriage is arrived, the bridegroom repairs to 
the house of the bride’s father, where fhe whole 
tribe is assembled. Tlie dowry given by the 
man to his intended is delivered, and must con¬ 
sist at least of a sdver or copper ring, and a 
few cubits of cloth : if the man is not poor, 
a pair of bracelets, some other ornaments, and 
several articles, as of furniture for the house of 
the new family, are added. Sometimes the 
woman presents also some gifts to her intended. 
Then the bride is delivered by her father to the 
bridegroom, and the solemnity of the wedding 
begins. Some authors state that amongst some 
tribes there is dance, in the midst of ^yhich the 
bride elect darts olt into the forest, followed 
by the bridegroom. A chase ensues, during 
which should the youth fall down, or return 
uijsuccessful, he is met with the jeers and mer¬ 
riments of the whole party, and the match is 
declared ofl*. This story was related n littlo 
differently by a JCuropeau who inhabited 
Pahang many years, who said that during the 
banquet a large fire is kindled, all the congrega¬ 
tion standing as witnesses: the bride run^ 
round the fire. Adultery is punishable by death. 
It is not allowed to keep more than one wife. 
Only one man was seen who had two, and he was 
censured and despised by the whole tribe. 
Amongst them a man can divorce his wife and 
take another. If the divorce be proposed by 
the husband, he loses the dowry he has givert 
to the woman ; if the woman ask the divorce, 
she must return the dowry she received. 
The children follow the father or the mother 
according to their wishes : if they have not 
yet the use of reason, they follow the mother* 
No assistance is ordinarily given to lying—ia 
women ; their physicians called Fawang^ 
are not permitted to appear in such circum¬ 
stances, and mid wives are not known amongst 
them. It is reported that in several tribes^ the 
children, as soon as born, are carried to the 
nearest rivulet, where they are washed, then/ 
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brought back to the house, vAxere a fire is 
kindled, incense of kamunian wood thrown upon 
it, and the child then passed over it several times. 
The practice of passing children over fire was in 
all times much practised among ancient heathen 
nations; and it is even now practised inChina and 
other places. With the dead, the corpse is 
washed, wrapped in some cloth and interred by 
relations and neighbours, in a grave about four 
or five cubits deep. The sumpitan, quiver of 
arrows, knife, &o., of the deceased are buried 
with himi along with some rice, water, and 
tobacco. Jakuns consider white as a sacred 
colour ; and it is a peculiar subject of comfort, 
when, in their last sickness, they can procure 
themselves some white cloth, in which to be 
buried. They are candid and honest, extremely 
proud, and will not submit for any length of time 
to servile offices or to much control. Each tribe 
k wnckr an elder termed the Batin who directs 
its movements, and settles disputes. The Ja¬ 
kuns hate the Malays, and the Malays despise 
the Jakuns. There is a natural and uncontrol- 
kble antipathy between these two people ; but 
they stand in need of each other and their 
mutual intercourse is necessary.— J. L A. p, 
273. January to May 1848. 

Johore^ formerly the chief city of the empire 
of that name and residence of the sultan, is 
situated about 20 miles up the river so called, 
'jf^he town was founded in 1511 or 1512 A. D. 
by sultan Mahomed Sliah II of Malacca who, 
after his expulsion from that place by the 
Portuguese, fled to the river of Johore. From 
that time the town of Johore has been tlie 
capital of the empire which took the name of 
ilie empire of Johore instead of that of Malacca. 
Johore is the residence of a Panghulu who is 
appointed both by the sultan of Johore and by 
the Tumuugong of Singapore. It is now the 
generally received opinion that Johore derived 
its population from Menangkabau. The Johore 
Archipelago was probably inhabited from a very 
remote period, anterior even to the existence of 
any race in Sumatra, by a maritime branch of the 
same people, radically Malayan, who are now 
found in the interior of the Peninsula and of 
the southern half of Sumatra. Several tribes 
in various stages of civilisation, still possess 
the Johore islands. Though little known to 
pjuropeans they can never have been without 
Malay or Hindu*MaIay visitors for it was by 
the great rivers of Plembang, Jambi, Indragiri 
and Kampar, before whose embouchures these 
islands lie, that the natives of Ceylon and 
southern India must have gradually carried 
civilization into the interior of southern Su¬ 
matra. 

tSaka^ is a pagan population in the Malay 
peninsula divided into the Sakai Jina and Sa¬ 
kai Bukii, the latter.being hillmen and moun- 
tainers^the foromr more settled and civilized. 


They are strict worshippers of the elements. 
Sakai is the Pahang word for an aboriginal. 

Kaia, a branch of the Sakai population of 
the Malay peninsula. They tattoo their face 
and breast, pierce their ears and nose and insert 
porcupine quills. 

Negroes in the Malay Peninsula, and in the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago are two 
great races. In addition to the men of brown 
or copper complexion, and lank hair, who are 
the most advanced inhabitants of the Malayan 
Archipelago, the Philippines, and the islands 
of the Pacific, there is another race, or races, 
widely differing from them. These, from their 
resemblance to the Africans, have been called 
Negroes also Negritp. The Malays apply to 
those best known to them, the people of New 
Guinea, the epithet of Puwa-puwa, or Pa-puwa, 
which, is an adjective meaning “ frizzly,*’ or 
‘^crisping” and is equally applied by them to 
any object partaking of this quality. The 
term Negro, from the Latin niger, is that 
usually employed to designate the black 
skinned races of whom mention is now made. 
Their numbers in Africa are vaguely estimated 
at twenty millions, including the Hottentot 
and Kafir off-shoots from the great family. 
The race on the American* continent number 
about five millions. Their numbers on the 
Asiatic continent, on the shores of the Hed sea 
and Persian gulf, and on the Malay peninsula, 
may not exceed half a million, but from the 
Andaman islands eastward to the races in the 
Pacific, of the people generally classed as Ne¬ 
groes, there are at least twelve varieties, differing 
from each other in physical appearance, some 
being pigmies under five feet and others large 
and powerful men of near six feet. Excepting 
in the Andamans, in all the Negro languages 
of which Mr* Crawlurd had seen specimens, 
Malayan words are to be found. Mr. 
Logan long resided at Penang and his oppor¬ 
tunities of examining the various races of the 
south of Asia were great. He is of opinion 
that the various races in south Eastern Asia, 
reached their present positions along the great 
rivers and by traversing the seas, and he indicates 
the original seats as sea basins and districts, 
defining the former term as the seas with the 
marginal basins of their affluent rivers. Researches 
have established the affiuity of the, lan¬ 
guages of Southern India, and Mr. Logan 
points to the prolonged intercourse between 
the western and eastern parts of the Indian 
Ocean extending from the Arabian Sea, Persiian 
Gulf and Red Sea to the Mozambic channel on 
the west and to the Indo-Australiau seas, on 
the east. He believes that tlie shores of the 
Indian Ocean were occupied by races in an ad¬ 
vanced stage, before the seeds of a higher civi¬ 
lization germinated in the basins of tlie Nila 
and Euphrates, amongst whom were navigating 
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tribes who spread themselves over every habi¬ 
table island of the Eastern Ocean from Mada¬ 
gascar to the Fiji group. Amongst all the 
foreign influences, he adds, of which the pre¬ 
sence can be clearly traced, two are of the 
widest extent and greatest importance. The 
first, entirely African and Indo-African in its 
character, embraced the whole Indian Archipe¬ 
lago, Australia and Papuanesia, and certainly 
included a portion of Micronesia, though whe¬ 
ther it extended to Polynesia he is doubtful. 
The races to which this influence must be re¬ 
ferred, prevailed along the shore and islands of 
the Indian Ocean, from Africa to Polynesia, 
their sole limits being those of the monsoons, 
and he infers that when they thus spread them¬ 
selves over Africa, India and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races, 
on that sea to hinder them. The lan¬ 
guage of their population belonged to a 
state intermediate between the monotonic and 
the inflectional, and had strong and direct 
aflinities to the other families of language of 
this stage,—the Ugro Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent, 
too, the American, which last may be consider¬ 
ed as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these languages 
are the Formosa, Philippine and the Austra¬ 
lian, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
eastern Milanosian languages will be found to be 
equally characteristic. There seems, he says, to 
be no doubt that Southern Asia has always been 
occupied as at present with several races, tribes 
and languages, and that S. W. Asia and Asia- 
nesia has been contemporaneously occupied by 
1st, Archaic Indo-Australian. 2. Papuan, 3. 
Tibeto-Chinese or Ultra-Indian, 4. Dravidian, 
5. Scytiiic, 6, Iranian. 7. Semitic races. And 
the spiral haired Negro race seems to have 
preceded the lank haired brown race ; but whe¬ 
ther Negro tribes and dialects did not in a still 
more ancient era, occupy Ultra India and India, 

“ before any of the present non-negro races 
moved into their regions, he says, is a question 
deserving investigation. At present, a Ne¬ 
grito race of small stature, is found in several 
parts of Asianesia and traces of the Negro race 
are also found in Formosa and Japan. The 
peculiarities in the vnriably physical charac¬ 
ter of the Dravidian physical types, when 
compared with the Scythic, are African and 
AfrJco-Semiiic. The very exaggerated occipital 
and maxillary proUfl)erance3 ere not charac¬ 
teristic of the typical Africsfn head, but of a 
debasement of it confined to certain localities. 
Several east and mid African nations have the 
so-called African traits much softened, and 
differ little from the Dravidian. Even woolly 
or spiral hair is not a universal feature in 


Africa, some kibes having fin^ silky hair. The 
Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp depression 
at its root, the slight maxillary and occipital 
projection, the turgid lips, the oval contour and 
the broad nose, are all African. He thinks .there 
is reason to believe that the strong Africanism 
of some of the lower South Indian castes is 
really the remnant of an archaic formation of a 
more decided African character. From the posi¬ 
tion of India between two great Negro provinces, 
that on the west being still mainly Negro, even 
in most of its improved races, and that on the 
east preserving the ancient Negro basis in points 
so near India as the Andamans and Kidab^ 
it is, therefore, highly probable that the African 
element in the population of the peninsula of 
India, has been transmitted from an archaic 
period, before the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian 
races entered India, and when the Indian 
ocean had Negro tribes along its northern as 
well as its eastern and western shores. 

If we compare the dark-colored nations of 
Africa with the tribes of the South-Indian 
Archipelago, and of the islands of Western 
Australia, with the Papua and Affoura 
(Horafores, Endemenes), we fined the black 
colour of the skin, the curly hair and charac¬ 
teristic features of the negro, are not united 
in the same individual* Figures in the temples 
of Ekphanta and Adjunta, have thick lips and 
peculiar negro features, with purled hair : th^ 
tribes on the Kodagherry Hills have flattened 
noses, (lark complexion and large white teeth 
filed into the form of a saw, giving them an 
African appearance. The general physical 
type of all the purest aborigines, of India, 
is that known as Negrito, with limp, black, 
tangled, hair.— Gamphcll, pp, 23 to 48. Jour^ 
Ind, Arch. Vol. IF, Nos. 5 and {6, May and 
Jw«e 1858, p. 310. 

The Papuans occupy New 'Guinea ^and 
several of the adjacent islands. The Papuan 
face is compressed and projecting brow 
protuberant aitd overhanging, mouth largO 
and promirent, the nose is very large, the 
apex elongated downwards, the ridge thick 
and the nostrils large,—the nose is an obtru¬ 
sive feature, the beard is twisted and the 
hair of the head is frizzly.— Wallace^ it. 104. 

Th Malays consist of (A) four great tribes 
and a few minor semi-civilized tribes ; and (B) 
a number of others who may be termed savages. 
The four great tribes are ; — 

I. The True Malay races, the Malay 
proper, who inhabit the Malay Peninsula, an^ 
almost all the coast regions of Sumatra and 
Borneo. They all speak the Malay langqage 
or dialects of it; they use the Arabic characters 
in writing and they are all mahomedaiia 
in religion* 
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II. The Jaoajum^ who inhabit Java, part of 
Sumatra, Matlura, Bali, mid part of Lombok. 
{They speak the Javanese and Kawi langua^^es 
which they write in a native character. They 
are of the raahonaedan religion in Java, but 
Bdli and Lombok is brahminical. 

IIL The Bagis are the inhabitants of the 
greater part of Celebes and there seems to be 
an allied people in Sambawa. Tliey speak the 
Bugis and Macassar languages with dialects, 
and write these in two dilferent native 
characters. They are all inahomcdmis. 

IV. The Tagala of the Philippine islands are 
the fourth great Malay race, many of them 
profess Christianity, their native language is 
Tagala, but they speak Spanish. 

V. MoJnecan Malays, who iniiabit chiefly 
Tcrnate, Tidore, Datchian, and Aniboyna, may 
be held a fifth division. They are niahoined- 
nns but they speak a variety of curious 
languages, whicli seem compounded of Lugis 
end Javanese, with the languages of the savage 
tribes of the Moluccas. 

(B) The savage Malays are the Battak and 
other vvild tribes of Sumatra ; the J)yak of 
Borneo ; the Jakun of the Malay peninsula ; 
the aborigines of Northern Celebes; of the 
Sulu Island and of part of Bourn. 

The colour of all the Malay tribes is a light 
reddish brown,, with more or less of an 
olive tinge, not varying in any important 
degree over an extent of country as large as 
«ll southern Europe. The hair is eepmUy 
constant, being invariably black and straight, 
iind of a rather coarse texture, so that any 
lighter tint or any wave or curl in it, is an 
almost certain proof of the ndmixUire of some 
foreign blood. The face is nearly destitute of 
beard, and the breast and limbs are free from 
bair. The stature is tolerably equal and is 
always considerably below ibat of the average 
European. The body is robust ; the breast 
well developed, the feet small, thick and short, 
the hands small and rather delicate. The face 
18 a little broad and inoUned to be fjat ; the 
forehead is rather rounded, the brows low, the 
eyes black and very slightly oblique The 
nose is rather small, not prominent but 
straight and well shaped, the apex a little 
rounded, the nostrils broad and slightly ex¬ 
posed ; the check bones are rather prominent, 
the mouth large, the lips broad and well cut, 
but not protruding, the chin formed. The 
Malays, when mature,. are certainly not 
bandsorae, but in youth up to J6 years of 
age, both boys and girls have pleasing 
countenances and in their way almost perfect. 
In character, the Malay is impassive. He 
exhibits a reserve, difiidenee and even bnshfiil- 
ness which is in some degree attractive, and 


leads the observer to think that the ferocious, 
blood thirsty, character imputed to the race, 
must be grossly exaggerated. He is not de¬ 
monstrative. liis feelings of surprise, admira¬ 
tion or fear are never openly manifested and 
are probably not strongly felt. He is slow and 
deliberate in speech and circuitous in introduc¬ 
ing the subject he has come expressly to discuss- 
(Children and women are timid and run at 
the sight of a European. In the company 
of men they are silent and are generally 
quiet and obedient. When alone the Malay is 
taciturn, he neither talks nor sings to himself. 
When several are paddling in a canoe, they 
occasionally chaunt a monotonous and plain¬ 
tive song, .lie is cautious of giving offence 
fo his equals, he does not quarrel easily about 
money matiers, and practical joking is utterly 
repugnant to bis nature. The higher class 
of Malay are exceerlingiy polite, but this is 
compatible with reckless cruelty and contempt 
of human life, which is the dark side of their 
character. In intellect, the Malay race a»’e rather 
deficient, they are incapable of any thing 
beyond the simplest combinations of ideas and 
have little taste or energy for the acquirement 
of knowledge. He is kind and gentle to his 
children. The Malay is ot short stature, brown 
skinned, straight haired, beardless and smooth 
bodied, .broad faced, has a small nose, and fiat 
eyebrows, is quiet, bashful, cold and undemon¬ 
strative, grave, seldom Inughs, and conceals 
his emotions. The Malayan race as a whole 
very closely rcsembleis the east Asian popula¬ 
tions from Siam to Manchuria. The 
Malay face is of the Mongolian type, broad 
and somewhat flat. The brow depressed, month 
wide but not projecting and the nose small and 
well formed, but for the great dilatation of the 
nostrils. The face is smooth and rarely deve¬ 
lops the trace of a beard, the hair black, 
coarse an*l perfectly straight. The Malays 
rub no8('S, in lieu of the kissing of Europe. 
Most of the advanced nations of the Asiatic 
islands arc gamblers, and the little fighting 
fish of Siam and cock-fighting are largely 
betted on. In the Archipelago, in Bali, Lom¬ 
bok, Celebes and the Philippines, cock-fighting 
is quite a passion. The only material excep¬ 
tion are the Javanese. The passion for cock- 
fighting is indeed impr^essed in the very lan¬ 
guage of the Malays, which has a sj^ecifio 
name for cock-fighting, one for the natural 
spur of the cock, and another for the artificial 
spur, two names for the comb ; three for the 
crow of the oock ; two for a cock pit; and one 
for a professional cock fighter. The passion 
is no where carried further than in the Spanish 
dominions of the Philippines. There, it is 
licensed by the Government, which derives 
from it a yearly revenue of about 40,000 
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dollovs or about £10,000.— Crawjiird Diet- 
7 ?, 11. Wallace ii> 

Omng ly^ec/flr, onj^inallv with the BiduanHa 
Kallanir, are joint occiipanU of Sinyfapore. The 
speak a Malay dialect with a guttural accent. 

Orang Raiva, a people of Rawa, Raw or Ara, 
in Stimatra, immediately to the north of Me- 
nangkebau and penetrated hy the large but 
scarcely navigable river, llakaii. Menangkabau 
province is on the plateau in the interior of 
Sumatra, north of the pr^'sent town ofPadang. 

The Achinese of Sumatra are supposed to 
he a mixture of the Rati a and Malay with 
the Chuliab, as they designate the natives ot 
the west of India, and differ much in personal 
appearance from other Sumatrans being, in 
general, shorter and of a darker complexion. 
They are mahomedans, and many perform the 
pilgrimage. They are active and irKlustrious, 
but unscrupulous in their commercial transac¬ 
tions. Alahomedanism first began to make way 
in Acbiu in 1204, from which it spread slowly 
eastward to Java, Celebes and the Moluccas, 
and northward to the Philippines where it was 
gaining fooling as the Spaniards arrived who 
supplanted it with Christianity. Bali has not 
accepted it. 

Bhaitay Batta or Batlal\ a Malay race, ad¬ 
dicted to eating human beings. They have long 
been known to be given to this unusual practice. 

'J hey occupy the valley of Maudeliug and to the 
west, and the easterly portion are under the 
dominion of the Dutch. The language they 
use is said to be different from Malay and 
to have several dialects, but it has an alphabet 
invented by themselves, and in this matter 
they are perhaps the only human beings 
who advanced to a knowledge of letters but 
continued to eat each other, Marsiten in 
Ids History of Sumatra notices them, and 
the writings of Marco Polo show that so 
long ajfo as A. D. 1290, they were known 
to indulge in this propensity, and Sir 

Stamford Raffles, in 1820, after visiting i 
Tampanuli bay, mentioned that for a person 
convicted of adultery, of midnight robbery, 
prisoners of war, a person intermarrying with 
anotlicr tribe, a person treacherously attacking 
a village, a house, or another person, the 
punishment was to be cut up and eaten alive. 
The most recent traveller from the west, 
Professor Bikmore, from America, who was 
in Sumatra iu 1866 mentions tliat they are 
an inland people, the Malays from Menangkabau 
having spread and occupied all the coasts. 
They believe in evil spirits and omens. On 
the Dutch acquiring the possession of the 
plain of tlie Mandeling valley, the Batta 
dwelling there were compelled to abandon their 
cannibalism; but all beyond Dutch territory, the 
race still continue to pursue their old customs. 


He had not however, been able to verify lhat 
part of Sir Stamford llaffles* information which 
includes marrying into another tril)e as incur¬ 
ring the permlty. The rajah of Sipirok assured 
the Dutch governor at Pedang that he had eaten 
human flesh at least forty times and that he re¬ 
lished it abov^e every thing that he had ever tasted. 
The Batta of Sumatra, wear the kallasan, a 
slightly curvt'd sword atid the jono ; also knives 
called tornbak hula, and ierjirig : for drums the 
Baita use gongs, and in action set up a kind 
of war-whoop. 

The Bu(/is tribes inhabiting Celebes, are 
celebrated for the temper they give to 
steel, and for their arms in general ; ia 
addition to those of the Malays on the Penin¬ 
sula, they use defensively the baju ranti (chain 
jacket), and both a long and a round sort of 
shield. They swear by their krises, for which 
they have a great veneration, and on going 
into battle, drink the water in which they have 
been dipped, utteiing imprecations on the foe. 
The inhabitants of P/ilo NiaSy an island off 
tlie western coast of Sumatra, wear for armour 
a baju raiule of thick leather, aud a cap to 
match, covered with tlie ijo, the vegetable 
substance resembling black horse hair obtain¬ 
ed from the Arenga saccharifera. 

I'lte Lavipoiiy who inhabit the eastern and 
southern extremity of Sumatra, go into combat 
with a long lance borne by three warriors; the 
foremost of these lance-bearers, protects him¬ 
self with a large shield. 

The Malay pirate prahu or prow are stockaded 
and armed with heavy guns, generally the mariam 
and Irlah, to which last the Malhya are very 
partial ; also, matchlocks, long spears' pointed 
nibong stakes burned at the end, and others 
cut short for throwing when at close quarters^ 
aud large stones. The signal for attack is the 
sound of a sort of gong, called Tawa tawa, 

T/ie Batta race delay the burial of every 
person who, during his life had a claim to the 
title of .‘•ajah (of which each village has one) 
until some rice, sown on the day of his death, 
has sprung up, grown and borne fruit. The 
corpse, till then kept above ground among the 
living, is now, with these ears of rice, com¬ 
mitted to the earth, like the grain six months 
before, and thus the hope is embleroatioally 
expressed that, as a new life arises from the 
seed, so another life shall begin for man after 
bis death. During this time llte corpse is kept 
in the house, enclosed in a coffin made of the 
hollowed trunk of a Durinon, and the whole 
space between the coffin and the body is filled 
with pounded camphor, for the purchase of 
which the family of the deceased rajah 
frequently impoverish themselves.— Bikmord 4 
TravelSy pp. 99, 4.8 NnvholdJs British Batik- 
menls, VoLii, pp, 212^ 
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Banlca Island lies, in ita northern point., in 
Lat. 1^ 52* N. and Long. 125S 24’ E. It is 
hilly and of middling height. It has a chain 
of hills, generally called St. Paul’s mountains, 
contiguous to its south end, 930 feet high, 
but Farmasang and Manopen hills, on the west 
side of the island are respectively 1350 and 
1617 feet in height. The straits of Banca 
are bounded on the east by the island, and on 
the west side by the coast of Sumatra. The 
straits extend from Lucepara island about 129 
miles, with an undulating course to the N. W. 
The tides are irregular,and greatly influenced by 
the winds. Banca is inhabited by four distinct 
races of people. The Orany Gununvg or hill- 
people, the aborigines of the country, who are 
established in the interior, where they lead a 
wild kind of life, but are submissive to the 
regulations established for the government. 
The sea-coasts are occupied by Malaya who 
have emigrated from Sumatra: they are 
extremely indolent, all the labour, either in 
cultivating pepper or working the mines, being 
performed by the Chinese, consisting of 
between fifteen and twenty thousand souls. 
The Orang-Laut or sea people, who are similar 
in their habits to the Baju found upon the 
coasts of Borneo and Celebes, though belong¬ 
ing to Banka, but can scarcely be said to inhabit 
the island, for they live entirely in their little 
prahus, and wander about the coasts. They 
subsist principally by fishing, and it is said that 
they are always ready to give information to 
the piratical rovers. The discovery of tin 
attracted numerous foreigners, chiefly Chinese^ 
who with the’ working of the mines introduced 
the first attempts at agriculture and commerce ; 
various settlements w'ere formed, and a com¬ 
mencement was made in clearing the ancient 
forests, which had till lately not been disturbed, 
for the purpose of forming permanent places 
of residence. The principles of civilization 
were thus offered to the rude inhabitants.— 
Earl'a Archipelago, Horahurgh, 

Java, According to the traditions of the Javan¬ 
ese, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lambok and Sum- 
bawa, islands, were all formerly united, and they 
give the dates of A. D. 1192, 1282 and 
1850, but these are not to be received. The 
dividing line between Asiatic fauna and that 
of Australia, must be drawn down the Straits 
of Macassar, and continued southward through 
the strait of Lambok between Lambok and Bali. 
Java, locally Jawa, is the name of the 
original occupants of the eastern part of 
the island, but in latter years, they spread 
all over the island and have given it their 
name. The Chinese call it Chi-poo, Marco 
Polo who described, though he did not visit it, 
calls it Giaua. Up to the middle of the ]5tb 
century, the people of Java, from Cheribon 
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in longitude 109S to the west, spoke the 
Sundnnese tongue: But in 1811, nine 
tenths of all the population of Java, spoke 
Javanese, and the Sundanese was already con¬ 
fined to the mountainous parts of the south 
and west, and to a small colony near Bantam. 
Sir 8. Raftles, says that Java was originally 
peopled by emigrants coming in vessels from 
the Red Sea ; from whence it is inferred that 
the ancient Egyptians might have been the an¬ 
cestors of one class of the people. The Javanese 
are small in stature, but muscular in form, 
supple and active in their movements and of a 
light copper colour. The people of the Tenger 
mountains, shortly described in Kaffies* History, 
may be a relict of an aboriginal race. This 
race, like a few others in India, and the Archi¬ 
pelago, adopt the singular practice of building 
their villages in terraces. This practice seems 
I to have onoe prevailed in the Philippines. The 
inhabitants of the Serwatti islands, select tho 
summits of the hills or the brows of olitl's 
which rise abruptly from the sea, as sites for 
their habitations. The crest or extreme sum¬ 
mit of the hill is occupied by a largi: waring 
tree, the Ficus indica of Kumphius, 
beneath which the idols of the village are placed 
on square platforms of loose stones. Here 
the elders meet when any important matter is 
to be discussed. Below the tree the sides of 
the hills are scarped into a succession of plat¬ 
forms or terraces, on which are erected their 
oblong barn like houses with wooden walls and 
palm leaf thatch, At liCtti, a neighbouring 
island, where the hills are far inhnd, the 
brows of the cliffs which overhang the sea are 
selected, and a similar mode of scarping into 
terraces is adopted when necessary. The same 
system also prevails at Baba and Timor Laut 
and the system of terracing is practised 
amongst the Malle Arasar, or hill kings, of the 
Pulney hills in the extreme south of India, 
The population of Java, in 1810 was 
3,000,000 or 50 to the square mile. In 1815, 
the population had increased to 4,615,270, 
and in 1857, including Madura, it amounted 
to 11,594,158 and 180 to the mile. But the 
other Dutch possessions in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, contain an aggregate population of 
something less than 6,000,000. Java and 
Madura are divided by a narrow strait and may 
bo considered as one territory, with a mean 
length of 650 English miles and 100 in 
breadth. The population arranged into classes 

are, European Setllers... 20,331 

Dutch Army, European. 10,76? 

„ „ African Soldiers. 427 

„ „ Malays and Javanese. 15,036 

Natives....11,410,856 

Chinese... 138,356 

Arabs and Asiatics... 34,615 
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The women, in opposition to the rule in 
most tropical countries, exceed the men, by 
700,000. Slavery continued to be sanctioned 
until 1859, when it was abolished, but had so 
tallen away as an institution that there existed, 
then, only 5,260 slaves to liberate. In Nether* 
lands India, the Dutch Government has been, 
since 1821, a commercial firm assisted by the 
trading company established in 1824 under 
the patronage of king William, this has 
proved the salvation of Java, and their shares 
have been at a considerable pren»iiim. 

The ICalang of Java, reside among the in¬ 
habitants of the Teng'ger mountains. The 
liulaug are said to have been at one time nu¬ 
merous in various parts of Java, leading a 
wandering life, practising religious rites difi'er- 
cut from those of the great body of the people, 
aud avoiding intercourse with them ; but most 
of them are now reduced to subjection, are 
become stationary in their residence, and have 
embraced the maliomedau faith. Whenever 
the Kalang move from one place to another, 
they are conveyed in carts, having two solid 
wheels with a revolving axle and drawn by two 
or more pairs of buffaloes, according to the 
circumstances of the party.— Raffle^s History 
of Java, VoU /. jp. 329. BikmoreU Travels, 

Madura hland, is of an even appearance 
and moderately elevated, its N. W. point is in 
lat. G® 55^ N.long. 112^^ 5l-2^‘ E. and its 
east point in lat. 59’ S. long. IH® 
Hi E. it is the most important of a line 
whieii runs along the northern and eastern 
coasts of Java. It is the principal of a group 
composed of more than seventy-five • and is 
separated from the great island by a strait, 
not more than a mile or a mile and a half 
wide, which serves to form the capacious har¬ 
bour of Surabaya, it has the appearance of 
being a continuation of Java. Few animals 
are found, and none peculiar to Madura. The 
island is famous, however, for its breed of 
cattle, and supplies from its rich pastures pro¬ 
visions to many of the agricultural and seafar¬ 
ing communities of the neighbouring regions- 
The meat, when cured, resembles, but is far 
superior to, the jerked beef of South America. 
The people are similar to the hill-dwellers of 
Java, and from them the Dutch recruit the line 
of their native army with the best troops in 
their service.— liajie*$ History of Java- Marl, 
Eastern Seas. Ilonhnryh, Temminck, Coup 
JXEil, Swr Us Possessions Neerlaudaises, I. 
5t35 ; 836-338, John's InJian Archipelogoy 
VoL /. p. 837. 

jffflwefaw.—The island of Bawean, or follow¬ 
ing its old name Lubek, forming a portion of 
the residency of Sourabaya, lies about sixteen 
Dutch (forty-eight English) miles to the north 
of Ujong Pangka, in 5® 90’ SouUi Latitude 


and 112*^ 38* W. longitude (Greenwich) and 
contains about 86 square (Dutch) geographical 
miles, or 44 English miles. The country in 
general is very mountainous, and it is only 
near the sea that some plains are found, on the 
largest of which, about miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, the principal village 8angkapnra is situat¬ 
ed. The Bawean race are probably descend¬ 
ants of the Madurese, whose language, with a 
few modifications, prevails, though they differ 
from them in dress,* but in this respect agree 
closely with the Bugis. The inhabitants of 
the dessa Dipanga employ the Javanese latH 
guage.— Journ. Ind, Arch. VoL F. No, 7, 
See India, p. 355. J.iti. 

Bali island, continues to indicate its Indian 
origin, with a small portion of Java, the 
Batta in Sumatra, part of Lambok, In Bali 
hinduism has prevailed since A. D. 1478; 
the Philippine Islanders, the Dyak of Borneo 
and the rude tribes of the interior of the Malay¬ 
an Peninsula exhibit hindu elements, and 
their religion may be styled a degraded hin¬ 
duism. The Balinese entertain a great aversion 
to a maritime life, and are more rarely to be 
met with at the Ktiropean ports than the 
natives of the other islands to the eastward* 
They are fairer in complexion, stouter in frame, 
aud more energetic in their dispositions ihab 
the Javanese, and in appearance and dress bear 
a great resemblance lo the natives of Siam, 
from whom it is probable that they are des¬ 
cended. The entire population of Bali, amount¬ 
ing to about one million, profess the hindu 
religion, and the burning of widows amongst 
them is carried to an extent unknown even in 
continental India. I he slaves of a great man 
are also consumetl upon his funeral pile, and 
when the immense annual loss of life produced 
by these frightful practices is considered, it is 
surprising that the island possesses so large ai 
population. Bali women, like the Burmese^ 
attend to the selling of goods and merchandise* 
^Karl. 

Borneo, is the principal island of the Sunda 
group, and is the greatest island on the globe 
after New Holland. It is divided by the equator 
into two uneqttal and extended parts, of which 
tlie soutiiern is the larger. If we comprise 
the numerous Archipelagos by which the 
great island is environed, this group may be 
said to occupy more than eleven degrees of 
longitude and about ten of latitude. The geo^ 
graphical position of .the principal island k 
between 7^ N. L. and 4^ 20* 8. L. and bet- 
tween 106® 40’ and 116® 45* E. Lon:. Its 
length from north to south will be about 3011 
leagues and its breadth varying from 250 to 
150 leagues. Its superficies has been oaioti- 
lated by which Borneo is given a sivrfitoe 
of 12,741 square leagues or 6,992 myria*- 
metres; which makes it 2,589 myriamcirsg 
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greater than Sumatra, and 5,723 myria- 
metres greater than Java. The Portuguese, 
Lorenzo de Gomez, was the first of 
the European navigators who approached the 
northern part of lids island; he arrived in 
1618 in tlie ship St. Sebadien on his route to 
China. We presume that he gave to the coun¬ 
try the name of Burne, but he savs that tlie 
natives term it Braunai or Brauni. The tra¬ 
vellers Major Muller, Colonel llenrici, the 
members of the scientific commission, Diard, 
S. Muller and Korthals, who quite recently 
penetrated into ditt’ereut pfirts of the interior, 
as well as the rajah Brooke, assure us 
that the Dyak which form tlie aboriginal 
population of Borneo, do not use, and cannot 
even have any idea of a specific name appro¬ 
priated to the whole extent of a country of 
whic!> the sea hoard is even most often unknown 
to the savage ami wandering tribes who are 
separated by great distances from each other, 
and who are dispersed in hordes of small num¬ 
bers over llm vast extent of one of the largest 
islands in the world, 'these different trib'-s are 
designated amongst themselves by the names 
which they give to the rivers on the borders of 
which they have established tlieir abode ; it is 
thus that "all the Dyak of the great river 
Duaen (the Banjer of our maps) call them¬ 
selves Oraiig Duson (meu of Duson) ami those 
of the river Sampit, Orang Sam pit; the manu- 
scriot memoirs of Major Muller and of Colonel 
de Ueuvici make mentiou of a great number 
of tribes designated by the names of rivers 
which have their mouths on the western coast; 
ill ihe north of Borneo Mr* Brooke makes 
iiientiou of Dyak tribes under tlie names of 
Sarebus, G ikarran, Lumlu, Sibnuw, &c, esta¬ 
blished on the rivers which bear.tlmt^e names. 

The interior is still, however, aliuosi un¬ 
known. The existence of lofty ranges of 
mountains ill the centre is umloabted ; and in 
the uorth-west, as far as the country was pene¬ 
trated by Mr. Speueer Si. John in U58, the 
whole was found to be mountainous, each 
range becoming more lofty as he approached 
the interior, but presenting one uniform as¬ 
pect of jungle covering hill and valley. Prom 
the summit of the great mountain Kina Balii, 
in the iionh east of Borneo, 13,000 feet high, 
ami when looking towards the interior in a 
southerly direction, Mr. St. John obtained a 
distant view of a mountain peak which he 
supposes to be very considerably higher than 
the one on which he stood, and to be situated 
very nearly in the centre of the island. The 
land on all sides gradually slopes towards the 
coast. Borneo may be said to bear the same 
relation to Eastern India that the continent 
of America has borne to Europe, being a 
TCgiou in which tribes inbahiting the remoter 
cast have occaaiouaUy fotuid a refuge from 


religious persecution and from the pressure 
of a superabundant population. Brazen images, 
ruins of temples, and other remains of hindoo 
civilization, are still to be seen on the southern 
coast. The shores are inhabited by nations 
totally unconnected with each other governed 
by their own laws, ami adopting their own 
peculi^tr manners ami customs. The west 
is occupied by Malays and Chinese, the 
north-west by the half caste descendants of 
the mahomedaus of Western India, the north by 
the Cochin Chlruise, thn north-east by the Sulu, 
ami the east and south coasts by the Bugis 
tribes of Crlebes. Tliere are, besides, numer¬ 
ous tribes who live iu prahus among the 
islands near the coast, there are no fewer 
than three distinct tribes, living in prahus, and 
wandering about the shores of the island : 
the Laiiuu from Magindano f and the Orang 
Baju and Orang-Tidoiig, source unknown. The 
Dutch claim a territory exceeding 200,000 
square miles; but all beyond a mere fringe of the 
coast was, until the recent exploration of a 
portion of the interior, absolutely unknown. 
Its inhabitants are generally recognized as the 
Malay and Kyan and the Millanowe Dyak. 
The Malays are settlers from Sumatra, 
Java and Malacca, along the coast of 
Borneo, 'fhe Dyak are a prior race and 
are divided into Land and Sea Dyaks, the 
latter being richer and more powerful, those 
of the interior being broken up into innume¬ 
rable clans, some of them being tributary to 
the sultan of Brunai, some of them under the 
Dutch in the south ami west of the island, and 
some under the Sarawak government. The 
MilWiowe are on the N. E. of the Saraw^ak 
territory^ Th-y are of a fair complexion and 
are occupied with agriculture, trade aud peace¬ 
ful pursuits. I'he Kyan are a powerful tribe 
of about 100,000 souls, and occupy tiia 
country from the south of the kingdom of 
Brunai right away into the interior. They 
strotigly r« semble the Dyak. The Dyak 
are generally well made, with a mus¬ 
cular, well knit, frame ami are rather under 
than over the middle height. Their features 
are regular. Their colour is a deep brown 
occasionally varying to a lighter shade. The 
Dyak dwell in very long bouses, occasionally 
large enough to contain a community. That 
portion of their creed which obtains the 
greatest infiuence over their mode of life, arises 
from a supposition which they entertain that 
the owner of every human head which they 
can procure will serve them in the iieijt worhL 
The system of human sacrifice was, upon this 
account, carried to so great an extent,^ that it 
totally surpasses that which is practised by 
the Batta of Sumatra* or„ by any people 
yet known. A man could not marry 
until he procured a human head, and he 
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who Is in possession of several may be distin- The interior of the island is occupied by 
guished by his proud and lofty l)eRring; for tribes of the brown race, whose warlike habits 
Uie greater number of heads which a man has and skill in the use of missiles, will account for 
obtained, the greater will be hjs rank in the the disappearance of a less civilized race from 
next world. The chiefs sometimes make ex- the southern and western parts of the island, 
cursions of considerable duration for the sole On the north-west coast, where the Dyaka 
purpose of acquiring heads, in order that they are to be met with near the sea, the prior 
may be assured of having a numerous body of tribes have all retired into the interior* 
attendants in the next world. If they beat The Dyak, who are the Orang-Benua, or 
peace with their nt-ighbours, they proceed in aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo, constitute 
their canoes to the more distant parts of the by far the most interesting portion of its 
country to which the numerous ramifications population. They are scattered in small tribes 
of the rivers afford them easy access. Upon oyer the face of the island, those inha- 
their arrival near a village, if the party he biting the banks of the large rivers being 
small, they take up their position in the bush- generally under the dominion of one more 
es close to some pathway, and attack a powerful than the rest; but the tribes which 
passerby unawares. If the party be large, reside in the depths of the forests, where the 
they are bolder in their operations, and an communication between them is more difficult, 
attempt will perhaps be made to surprise a are generally perfectly distinct from each other^ 
whole village. For this purpose they will and these people would scarcely know that 
remain concealed in the jungle on the banks other human beings existed beside themselves, 
of the river during the day, and at night will were not individuals of their little communities 
surround the village so completely as to pre- sometimes cut ofif by the roving warriors of a 
vent the escape of the intended victims ; and distant and more powerful tribe. The various 
an hour or two before daybreak, when the tribes are said to differ considerably from each 
inhabitants are supposed to sleep the sound- other, but Mr. Earl saw individuals belonging 
est, the attack will be commenced by setting to several distinct tribes, who with the excep- 
fire to the houses, and their victims are de- tion of a difference of dialect, might be rcoog- 
stroyed as they endeavour to escape. Appa- nized as the same people, those who lived 
rently the practice is only general among entirely on the water being much darker than 
those tribes inhabiting the banks of the large the rest. It is said by the Dyak themselveii 
rivers, on which distant voyages can be made that some parts of the interior are inhabited 
with facility, the Dyaks in the northern parts by a woolly haired people; but as they likewise 
of the island being content with an occasional assert that men with tails like monkeys, and 
human sacrifice on the death of a chief.—The living in trees, are also discoverable, the accu- 
aaorifice of a cock is sacred as with the Karen racy of their accounis may be doubted. He 
and Chinese, and they believe that the Divine met with no Dyak who had seen either, but at 
being eats the spirit or essence of the offerings a woolly-haired people is to be found scattered 
made to him ; they have a tradition about a over the interior of the Malay Peninsula, their 
deluge, from which the Chinese, Malay and existence in Borneo seems by no means impro- 
Dyak escaped. The minor spirits, called bable. The Dyak are of the middle size, and, 
Antu” are largely worshipped: their name for with the exception of those who are continually 
the Almighty Good Spirit, is Yaoah or Jowah, cramped up in their little canoes, are invariably 
almost the same as the Hebrew form of Je- straight-limbed, and well formed. Their limbs 
bovah : he is also called Tuppa, and in his are well rounded, and they appear to be mus- 
worship, women are the celebrants. They had cular, but where physical strength is to be 
a craving for skulls, but bead hunting is exerted in carrying a burthen, they are far 
now scarcely heard of. They are brave, inferior to the more spare bodied Chinese set* 
hospitable, simple, truthful, loyal and tiers. Their feet are short and broad, and 
grateful, and are willing to receive in- their toes turn a little inwards, so that in 
struction. Chastity before marriage is not walking they do not require a very wide path, 
insisted on, and they marry when grown up. The native paths are found very inconvenient 
The men wear a narrow loin cloth passed by a European traveller. The paths used by 
between the thighs. The women have a still the Dyaks and Chinese being generally worn 
narrower strip of cloth allowed to fall from down several inches below the surface of the 
the hips half way down the thighs and affords soil, and, as they are very little wider than 
little concealment. The clans have different the foot, pedestrian exercise proves both paluful 
languages and they have no written character, and fatiguing. The Chinese guides mentioned 
—Joam of the Indian Archvpel.^ VoL JL, that strangers soon become acoustomed to 
No^VLfIun€lH9^page36StquoiingMelville these byeways, from wbiob be judged that 
ie Cdnihee and fuUUM in Le MoniUnir de$ the settlers had adopted the native mode 
lnie$, of walking with one foot before the othei^ 
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fcince tHeir arrival in tlie country. Their fore* 
heads are broad and flat, and their e\es, which 
are placed further np o't thauthose oi Europeans, 
appear lonj^er than they realiy are, from an in¬ 
dolent habit of keeping the eye half closed. The 
outer corners aie generally liiiilier up ilm fore- 
liead than those nearer to the nose, so that 
were a straight line drawn perpendii*ularlv 
down the face, the eyes would be louiid to di¬ 
verge a little from right angles with it. Their 
cheek-bones are prominent, but their faces are 
generally plump, and their features altogether 
bear a greater resemblance to those of the 
Coclun-Chinese than of any other of the demi- 
civilized nations in Eastern India. The Laos 
tribes initabiling the inland parts of Cochin* 
China and Cambodia are undoubtedly the same 
face as iiie Dyak, speaking a dialect of the 
same lanyuage ; and, as the Cochiii-Chincsc 
are'probably descendants of these people, civil- 
jz:jd by c )mmunication with the Chinese, tlie 
resemblance may be easily accounted for. The 
Cochin-Chinese, however, are pliysically su¬ 
perior to the Dyak, the natviral results of a 
different mode of life. The hair is straii^ht and 
black, and is kept cut rather short by both 
sexes, but if permiued, would grow to great 
length. Some of the Dyak w’omeu who are 
man ied to Chinese adopt tlie fashion of wearing 
tails. He never saw a nearer upproacii to a 
beard among the men tiiau a few straggling 
hairs scattered over the chin and tlic upper 
lip. The Dyak countctumice is highly pre¬ 
possessing. The countenances of ilie Dyak 
woiiieu, if not exactly beauiiliil, are generally 
extremely interesting, which is, perhaps in a 
great measure owing to the soft expression 
given by their long eyelashes and by their 
habit of keepiiiij the eyes half closed. In form 
they are unexceptionable, and the Dyak wife of 
a Chinese, whom he met with at Sinkawan, 
was, in point of persDual attractions, superior 
to any eastern beauty wlio had eume un¬ 
der his observation, with the single exception 
of one of the same race, from the nortii-west 
coast of Celebes. This one he met witli at 
iSourabnya soon alter her arrival from Celebes, 
bhe was, for a native, extreun ly fair, and her 
portrait would nut liave disgraced the Look 
of Beauty.” In eoinplexion, the Dyak are 
>nuch fairer than the Malay from whom they 
hlso differ greatly in disposition and general 
uppearance, although not so much as to lead 
to the conclusion that tliey could not have 
sprung fr»)ni the same source, giving rather 
the idea that the c nisc of the dissimilarity has 
proceeded from the long disconnectitni of the 
Malay from the original slock, in addition to 
their admixture and intercourse with foreign 
natidns. The Dyak are a much superior peo¬ 
ple to the Malay, although the latter affect to 
consider Iheiuas little removed from the 


erang outang. Though the most numerous of 
the aboriginal tribes are found congregated 
in villages on the banks of the rivers and 
tiie hirae inland lakes they also possess 
several towns of consiihrable size. The capi¬ 
tal of the most powerful tribe on the west 
coast is Sigao, a town about forty days jo'»r- 
ney up tiie Poniianak river, which lias a popu¬ 
lation of several thousands. Tiie Dyak iiiha- 
l)it thatched bamboo houses, erected upon 
piles, those belonging to each family or j)etty 
tribe being joined together by means of a 
stage or verandah running along the front. 
Many of the small villiges are defended by 
stockades, and the ladders by which they as¬ 
cend into their dwellings arc always pulled up 
when they retire to rest at niglit. Under 
these dwellings the pigs are kept • for, allliouiih 
some of tlie tribes in the vicinity of the 
Malay have adopted the mahomedan reliijion, 
they are not sufficiently rigid in their observ¬ 
ance of its tenets to abstain from the use of 
pork. Tlie Dyak cultivate rice in large quan¬ 
tities, as it forms their principal veiretable 
food, their animal susiensnce being pork, fish 
and the ffesli of deer ami other animals which 
are procured by the chase. Some of the liibea 
possess bows and arrows, but the suni|)it or 
blow pipe, a wo 'den tube aboiit five feet long, 
through which small bamboo at rows are shot 
with great precision, is in more general use. 
T'he arrows are steeped in a most subtle poi-on, 
wliieii is said to destroy birds and smaller ani¬ 
mals, when struck with them, altimst instaiiia- 
neously, a slight wound Iroin an arrow on 
which the poison is stronir, being said to occa¬ 
sion inevitable death, even to man. The effeeis 
of wca()ons of this description are always 
exaggerated by those who use tlieiii ; tiie poi¬ 
son therefore, is not, in all proh.ibililv, so des- 
truciive to the human species as it is repn^- 
sented ; and althousih the Dyaks asS' rt that 
no antidote is known, yrt the preparation of 
the poison btiiiig similar to that pract sed by 
the aboriginal inhabitants t.f t-elebes, lor 
which a remedy has been discovered, tin* peo¬ 
ple of Borneo are probably acquainted with it. 
They show no herdtation in eating animals 
which hart), been killed by iheir arrows, taking 
the precairtion, however, of removing the 
ffesii imineiiialely adjacent to the \\ouiult*d 
part. The poison, which is called ippo through¬ 
out the island, consists of the juice of a tree, 
and its mode of preparation appears to be per¬ 
fectly similar to that practised in Java, and 
other islands where it is employed. Borneo, 
as a mineral country, is perhaps the richest 
in the East; producing gold, coal, antimony, 
and iron, while caoutchouc and gutta 
perchn, are amongst its vegetable products. 
The coal and iron fields of the Balawi or 
Jlajang are more extensive than ary yet dis- 
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covered on the island. From the river Baram, 
coal is traced to (he upper parts of the Bintu- 
lii, and (hence southward to the Rj»jniig river, 
on the left hank of which, at Tiijol Nanjf, 
there is a seam exposed upwards ot thirJeeii 
feet in thickness. At dilferent other parts of 
the river and also in several of i's hroiches, 
oo»d is found in abundance. From Injol 
Nanw tlie strike of the coal is southward 
across Dragon’s plain. It is again (ound in 
the riv^r Lang-Tha (a distance from the for¬ 
mer piece of about fifty miles) w(tere it is 
extensively exposed on the surface, and bus 
been in a state of ignition for several years. 
Iron ore of a quality yitdditig from sixty to 
eighty per cent, of iron abounds in the Baluwi 
or Rajang district, from about forty miles 
from the coast to ihe source of the ri\er, or 
over a district comprising nearly one-half of 
(ho extreme breadth of the island. The iron 
inanufactured fnjm the ore of the above dis¬ 
trict is much preferred to that of Europe by 
the Mala\8 and other natives of Borneo as 
being superior, doubtless owing to the cbaicoal 
being (be melting irtaterial used, as in Sweden. 
Tile varieties of niiitnal lile are great, some 
species of Actinia, of em rinous si^e, occur in 
the (Jhina seas, and on the coast of Borneo 
and fish live within them. Of 29 species of 
birds in Borneo and 21 in Sumatra, 20 are 
common to both islands. Of 20 in Borneo 
and 27 in Java, 20 are common to both islands. 
Of 21 of Sumatra and 27 of Java, 11 are 
common to l)otli islands, the Malay of Borneo, 
firmly believe in ghosts. If a man die or be 
killed, they are afraid to pass the place. A 
uriteriii the Journal of the Arehipelugo, des- 
crihesa race called Idaaii occupying the nor¬ 
thern part of Borneo, who also suspend human 
skulls ill their houses. 8t. John, in his Indian 
Archipelago, says that the dominant Malays 
and the colonisis of China, are active and in¬ 
dustrious but are a turbulent and iniracla- 
ble part of the population. The Dyaks, iu their 
physical and social characferislics resemble the 
Tarajah of Celebes. The Dusun, are (be 
villagers in the north, an agricubiiral people, 
the Mnrut are in the inland parts of Biune, the 
Kadyian of ihe same country, are an industri¬ 
ous peaceful nation, valuable for those quali¬ 
ties ; and the Kyan, are more numerous, m* re 
powerful, and more warlike than any other in 
Borneo. Tliey are an inland race inhabiting 
a district extending from abou-t sixty miles up 
the interior from Tanjong Barram to within 
a similar distance on the eastern shore. Fierce, 
reckless of life, and hot blooded in their nature, 
they are neverthebss represented to be ho8p> 
table, kind, and faithful to their word, and 
honest in their dealings. Next to them are the 
Millowe, southward ami westward, living on 
rivers near the sea-«-au industrious iiitelii- 
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gent people, who occasionally taHe beads, but 
hare not the ferocity of the Kyan. TheTatau, 
Baianian, and Kaiiowit have dialects of their 
own, and are wild and savage in (heir manner 
‘Am ther writer says, that beside the Malays 
of tlie coast, there are eleven other tribes 
located between tliem and the Kyan, namely 
the Kanowit, Bi.kutan, Lngat, Tan-yoiig, 
Tatau, Balanian, ihinan, Si.kapan, Kajaman, 
Bintulu and Tili.m—(be majority of whom are 
tnlmt.ary to the Kyan. The six first men¬ 
tioned are all more or less tatooed, both raalo 
and female, and certainly, have all sprung 
from the one called Kanowit, who, in habits, 
closely assimilate to the Dyak of all Saribus 
whose neighbours they are. I he tribes Punan, 
Sakapan ami Kajaman are the chief collectors 
of camphor and birds’ nests. 

Idaauy called also Meroot, arc a Borneo race 
who inhabit tl>e more hilly districts towards 
the norih, in the vicinity of Kina Balou. They 
resemble ihe KadNan ; and some of their tribes 
who are near the capital are compelled to plant 
pepper and collect the produce. They appear 
anxious for an intercourse with Europeans : 
liny are said to sacrifice human victims, like 
the Kyan. The Idaan^ of dilferent places, 
go under diftVrcnt* denominatioi.s and have 
dilfcient languages, but iu their manners 
and customs they seem to be nearly alike. 
Tlie name “ Id.inn” is, in some measure, 
peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo ; 
the inland people of Passir are called Darat ; 
those of Benjar, Biajoo, the Subano of Magin- 
danao appear to be ilic same people ; perhap.^, 
where the aborigines, in the several islands of ' 
the Oriental Polynesia are not negi^ps, they 
are little (lift’ereut Iroin the Idaan of Borneo, 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inhabit¬ 
ants of the const, lids has given rise to an 
opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that they 
are the descendants of the Chinese. The cus¬ 
tom obla ns cf arranging human skulls about 
the houses of the Idaan, as a mark of aftiuence. 

The Byak houses are all raised on posts and 
are often 200 or 3u0 feel long, and 40 or 60 
wide, floored ol bainl.oo, and the unmarried 
men sleep apart in a separate biiilldiiig. 
The Dyak race is closely allied to the Malay and 
more remotely to the Siamese, Cliinese and 
other Mongol races. All these are characlevised 
by a reddish brown or yellowish brown skin 
of various shades, by a jet black straight hair, 
by a scanty or di licient beard, a rather small 
and broad nose and high cheek bones, but none 
of the Malays have oblique eyes which arc more 
characterisdc of the typical Mongol. The 
average stature of tlie Dyak, is rather more than 
that of the Malays, but considerably under 
that of Europeans. They are simple, truthful, 
honest, and are more lively, more talkative i\ucl 
less secretive than the Malay, Active sports 
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and ^anei of strength and skill are quite a fea* 
tore in their ereiy day life^ and they have many 
in-door games. Head hunting has been discon¬ 
tinued amongst the Sarawak Dyaks. They 
are temperate in food and drink, and the 
gross sensuality of the Chinese and Malays is 
unknown to them* The women do nil the 
field work and bear only 3 or 4 children.— 
Mr. DaltoOi penetrated some distance into 
the interior, where he remained among the 
Dyak race about fifteeu months. During 
this period he resided chiefly at Tongarron, 
the capital of the most powerful Dyak chief, 
who adopted him as his Sabat or brother, by 
means of a ceremony in use among all the 
Dyak tribes, in which each party drinks a 
small portion of the blood of the other, mixed 
in a cup of water. Ties of this description 
are more sacred than those of consanguinity, 
a very fortunate circumstance for those Euro¬ 
peans who may visit the country, since the 
chiefs show the greatest readiness in forming 
these bonds of brotherhood, and will afterwards 
protect their Sabat at the risk of their own 
lives. Mr. Earl tells us that a black bird, 
strongly resembling a magpie in its habits and 
appearance, is much respected, or rather feared 
by the Dynks, and suggests that those who 
viiit the Dyak tribes should refrain from shoot¬ 
ing them, the destruction of one of these birds, 
which are considered by the aborigines to be 
evil spirits, being deemed an ott'ence that 
will entail calamity on the whole country. 
The Dyak race do not use, and cannot even 
have any idea of a specific name appro- 
^priated to the whole extent of a country of 
which the sea board is even most often un¬ 
known to the savage and wandering tribes 
who are separated by great distances from each 
other, and who are dispersed in hordes of 
small numbers over the vast extent of one of 
the largest islands in the world. These differ¬ 
ent tribes are designated amongst themselves 
by the names which they give to the rivers on 
the borders of which they have established their 
abode ; it is thus that all the Dyaks of the 
great river Duson (the Banger of our maps) 
call themselves Orang Duson (men of Duson) 
and those of the river sam'pit, Orang Sarapit; 
The manuscript memoirs of;Major Muller and 
of Colonel de Henrici make mention of a great 
number of tribes designated by the names of 
rivers which have their mouths on the western 
coast j in the north of Borneo, Mr* Brooke 
makes mention of Dayak tribes under the 
names of Sarebu, Sakairan, Lundu, Sibnuw, 
&o* established on the rivers which bear those 
names.— Malay jirchipelogo^ Vol, I, 
pages 84 fo 161. Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago^ No, 8, February 1849, Vol. III. 
p, 141. No, 6, p* 865, June 1848. No. 4, 
ffrpA 1849, p. 567. 8t, John't Indian 


Archipelago, Vol, 11. p, 266. Quarierlyt 
B&vtewy No, 222, p, 497. Marry at'e Indian 
Archipelago, p, 11. EarVe Indian Archipe- 
logo, p 2117 lo 270. Eeveu de deux Monies, 
Pritchard, Hesearches into the Phyeioal 
History of Mankind. See Tawee Islands ; 
Katiow ; Jintnwan; Orang Laut ; Malay 
Mindoro ; Legetan Islands; Sulu Archipelago ; 
Kyaii ; New Guinea ; Ladrone Islands, 
Lnwnnu; Marco Polo. 

The Malay Archipelago, from the Nicobars by 
the Malay Peninsula to the east, is 4,000 miles 
long from East to West, and 1,300 broad from 
North to South. The volcanic belt of the 
archipflauo is marked by a chain of active 
and extinct volcanoes through the whole length 
of Sumatra and Java and thence ^ the is* 
lands of Ball Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, the 
Servatty islands, Banda, Amboyna, Baichian, 
Makian, Tidore, 'rernate and Gilolo to Morty 
island. Here the belt is broken and shifted 
200 miles to the west, to north Celebes, from 
which it passes on to Siau and Sanguir, to the 
Philippine islands, along the eastern side of 
which it continues in a curving line to their 
northern extremity. From the extreme eastern 
bend of this belt at Banda, for 1,000 miles, to 
the North East coast of New Guinea, is a non- 
volcanic district. But there, on the North 
East Coast of New Guinea, another volcanic 
belt can be traced through New Britain, New 
Ireland, and the Solomon islands to the far¬ 
thest eastern limits of the Archipelago. The 
united length of these volcanic bejts is 90 
degrees, their width about 50 miles, but, for 
about two hundred miles on either side of 
them, evidences of subterranean action are to 
be seen in recently elevated coral rock or in 
the barrier coral reefs which indicate recent 
submergence. In some part or other of all 
the line earthquakes are felt every few weeks 
or months, varying from a slight tremor to 
great movements shaking down villages and 
destroying life and property, and some of them 
devastating the adjacent lands. In }ava, in 
.1772, the volcano of Papan-dayang was blown 
up by repented explosions and a large lake 
left in its place, In Sumbawa in 1815, 12,000 
people were destroyed by the great eTUptioa 
of Tomboro. 

Makiaii, an island of the Moluccas, was rent 
open in 1646, by a violent eruption. On the 
29th December 1862, it again suddenly burst 
forth blowing up and altering its face and 
destroying the greater part of the inhabitants 
and sending forth such quantities of ashes as 
to darken the air at Ternate forty miles off 
and destroying almost the entire crops of that 
and neighbouring islands. Java has nearly 45 
volcanoes active or extinct, many of them 
with volcanic oones^ and averaging 10,000 feet 
high. V 
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Sumatra, in reference to its extent, bas few 
volcanoes and a considerable portion has 
probably a non-volcanic origin. Sumatra, the 
uncultivated parts of Java and Celebes, Borneo 
the Philippines and New Guinea are all forest 
countries, but on Timor and on all the islands 
around it there is absolutely no forest, and this 
character extends to Flores, Sumbawa, Lombok 
and Bali. 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet 
on the Physical Geography of South Eastern 
Asia and Australia, (1855) pointed out that 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are 
connected with the Asiatic continent by a 
shallow sea, and that a similar shallow 
sea connects New Guinea and all the 
adjacent islands with Australia, these last 
being all characterized by the presence of 
marsupial animals: and, carrying out MnEarl's 
suggestion, Mr. Wallace maintains that some 
to the islands had long been connected with 
the Asiatic continent, and others equally long 
with that of Australia, and that a line of sepa¬ 
ration can be drawn between them, and he 
designates the Asiatic portion, Tndo-Malayan 
and the Australian division Austro-Malayan. 
The seas between Sumatra, Java and Borneo 
are so shallow that ships find anchorage in 
any part of it, as it rarely exceeds forty fa¬ 
thoms. And ihe seas eastwards to the Philip¬ 
pines and Java rarely exceed one hundred 
fathoms. 

The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and Bor¬ 
neo, the rhinoceros of Sumatra and the allied 
species of Java, the wild cattle of Borneo and 
the kind lon^ supposed to he peculiar to Java, 
are now all known to inhabit some part or 
other of Southern Asia ; and, of the birds and 
insects, every family and every genus of the 
groups found in any of the islands occurs also 
on the Asiatic Continent and in a great number 
of cases the species are also identical. The 
great islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, 
even yet resemble in their natural productions 
the adjacent parts of the Continent almost as 
much as such widely separated districts could 
be expected to do, even if they formed part 
of the Asiatic Continent. The Philippine 
islands agree in many respects with Asia 
and the western islands, but present some 
anomalies. 

The Eastern portion, on the other hand, from 
Celebes and Lombok eastward, exhibit as close 
a resemblance to Australia and New Guinea as 
the western islands do to Asia. Australia has 
no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, wolves, bears, 
hyenas, no deer, or antelopes, sheep or oxen, 
no elephant, horse, squirrel or rabbit. In lieu, 
it has kangaroos, opposums, wambats and the 
duck billed palypos. It has no woodpecker 
or pheasants but has. in lieu, the mound mak« 
log brush turkeys, honey suckersi cockatoos, 


the brush tongued loris, which are found no 
where else in the globe and all these peculiarities 
are found in the islands which form the Aus¬ 
tro-Malayan division of the Archipelago. 
The islands eastward from Java and Borneo, 
form a part of a previous Australian or Pacific 
Continent, although some of them may never 
have actually been joined to it. 

The Aru islands, Slysol, Waigyou and Jobie 
agree with New Guinea in their species 
of mammalia and birds and they are all united 
to New Guinea by a narrow sea. The 100 
fathom line around New Guinea marks the 
range of the paradise birds. This separation 
has no relation to their geological character. 

The Indo MHlayan and Austro-Malayan 
divisions, hold two distinct types of 
the human race, the Malay and the Papuan, 
who differ radirally in their physical mental 
and mornl characters, and under one or other 
of these two forms, as types, the whole of 
the people of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Polynesia can be classed, and the line separating 
these two types comes near but somewhat east¬ 
ward of that part of the zoological regions. 
This easterly jutting of the Malay line, has 
been caused by the maritime enterprise and 
higher civilization of the Malay races who have 
overrun the nearer part of the Austro-Malayan 
region and have supplanted the original inhabit¬ 
ants and spread inucli of their language, their 
domestic inhabitants and their customs far 
over the Pacific. To the Malay type and to 
the Papuan type, respectively, all the people of 
the various islands can be grouped. The Asia¬ 
tic races include the Indo-Malay and all have a 
continental origin, while the Pacific races in¬ 
cluding all ta the east of the Malay (except 
perhaps some in the northern Pacific) are de¬ 
rived not from any existing continent but 
from lands that now exist or have recently 
existed in the Pacific Ocean. 

The varieties of animal life are great, some 
species ot Actinia, of enormous size, occur in 
the Chma seas, and on the coast of Borneo, and 
fish live within them. Of 29 species of birds in 
Borneo and 21 in Sumatra, 20 are common to 
both islands. Of 29 in Borneo and 27 in 
Java, 20 are common to both islands ; of 21 
of Sumatra and 27 of Java, 11 are common to 
both islands. 

The Malay of Borneo, firmly believe in 
ghosts. If a roan die or be killed, they 
are afraid to pass the place.— Wallace I, 
Wallace, pp. 18 to 20, 16L Journal o/ 
the Indian Archipelago^ No., 2 February 
1849, p. 141, Vol III. St. JoWa 
Indian Archipelago, Vol. II. p. 265, Qirar- 
itrly Reokw, No. 222. p. 497. Marryat^s 
Indian Archipelago, p. 10. FarVs Indian 
Archipelago, p. 270. Sea Tawec Tawetf Is- 
laud*, Indidi Kayaj Xaliowj Jintawao; 
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Ofimg Lnat; Mai<iy rMindoro; Legetan Is¬ 
lands; Soloo ArcliipelflgA; Kjau; Nenr Gui¬ 
nea ; Ladrone Islands; Lawang; Marco Polo ; 

The Suhi AchipelagOt is that chain of numer¬ 
ous islands vviiicit stretcli across from the 
N. E. poirit^of Borneo to the Island of Min¬ 
danao. Sooloo Island, from which the Archi¬ 
pelago is named, is hi^h and of c tiisiderable 
extent, being 35 miles long and from 5 to 10 
broad ; it lies in long. 121^ E. near the 
centre of the Ar.hipelago. The Macassar 
inen of Celebes deterinine many disputes by 
single combat, but ne/er avenge tliemselvcs by 
personal assassination. On tlie cuntrary, tho 
Snln race have no idea of putting themselves 
on H footing with their antagonist, but always 
Hltaek him in the dark, or off guard. It 
would scarcely be possible to scrape up a 
more infamous race than the Sulu. The only 
virtue they boast, is courage, which, unaccom¬ 
panied with principle, is at best but negative, 
and in this instance doubtful. Honesty, indus¬ 
try, or hospitality, are unknown to the mass 
‘of them, at least in t)racl,iir, but tiiey are distin¬ 
guished by civil disseniions, treacherous assas¬ 
sinations, vain-boasting, theft, lazines*, dirt, 
envy, and dLssimnlaiion, or rather unconnec eti 
falsehood. The Sulu do not, like the mahome- 
tlans of Hindost.Hn, coniine their women; on 
the contrary, they mix in society as in Europe. 
•^Horejield, 

Negrito. In the Philippines are a black, 
woolly haired race called Negrito, 'riiey are 
of small dwarfed stature, 4 feet (> inches to 
4 feet S inches hjgii, which is 8 inches less 
than the Malays, and the Papuans are taller 
than the Maia\s. The hair a;rives with that 
of the Papuan, and many ne;iroes of Africa. 

Xfindoro ialuul lies immediately adji 
cent to the south-west coast of Liizoii, being 
separated only by a narrow strait; the Negri¬ 
to race who are residing there are congregaied 
in a mountainous district, called Bengali, where 
they live on friendly terms with the Mangui- 
anes, or wild tribes of tlie brown rac*, by 
whom they are surrounded, although very little 
intercourse subsists between them; so ihnt 
here, at least, the system of sncrihciiig a neigh¬ 
bour, to avenge the death of one of their own 
tribe, seems to have been abandoned. The 
Hiodoro Sea is bounded on tlie south-west 
sideiby the north-east coast of Borneo. It is 
much resorted to by British sperm whalers 
who obtain entire cargoes there. Mindoro 
Strait is 27 to 33 miles wide* The Mangui- 
aHe9 are a mdd and ill used ‘people, but so little 
advanced in oivilissfion, that European visi¬ 
tor, who have not had opportunities of per¬ 
sonal communication with the Bangano, otteu 
leave the-islnnd with the impression, Umt they 
arh only a more savage variety of the came 
racCi—Eafl, M, 137, 32€, 


Magiwlxmo hland. The,,people iise Ihe 
alphabet of the t'agali nation, of the. great 
island of Lucon. 

The Lad rones or pirates of the Eastern 
Arohipelngo consist wholly of the inhabitants 
of the free mahomedan states in Sumatra, 
Lingin, Borneo, Magind.'inao and- Suln. 

Alindanno, is in lat. o'* 89 N., long. 125"^ 
IS E. I'lie interior of this large isluiid is 
said to be inhabited by many small tribes of 
Papuans, but those only who resitle nenr tlm 
north const, wliere there are several Spanish 
settleirients, arn known to Europeans. The 
chief tribes of the north arc callcil respectively 
Dtiinago, Tagab’iloy, Malano, and Man&bo, 
but very little is known concerning them, ex¬ 
cept that, ill coinirion with the other mountain 
Papuans of Mindanao, they are comparatively 
iuoflcnsive,— hJtirf’Vs Archipelago» ^ 

Lombok, tne rajah of L nnbok has the litio 
of Annk Agong, which means “son of heaven.** 
I’he indigenes are called “ Sassak,** The peo¬ 
ple of Lombok believe that some men can turn 
the.Tiselves into crocodiles, which transfornm- 
tion they adopt in onb r to devour their ene¬ 
mies. l lic Sassak are a Malay race, hardly 
differing from those of Malacca or Borneo aiitl 
have been converted to mahomednnisin. But 
the ruling race are brahminical and from Bali. 
The men arc jealous an i strict with their 
wives, iiifideliiy is punished by the couple 
being tied back to back and thrown into (he 
sea, wliere crocodiles devour the bodies. Even 
! a married woman accepting a flower or betel 
from a stranger has been punished by death 
with the kris, and any one foiiml without leave 
wiiliiii the grouruis of a house is krised and 
Ills body thrown out to the street. The 
people frequently do a-rnok but it seems to 
be deliberat' ly d )iic. On one occasion, 5 
person doing a-mok killed seventeen people 
before he could be killed. In war, a whole regt- 
meiit will agree to a-mok, and then run on with 
such desperate resolution ns to be very formi¬ 
dable to men h ss excited than themselves.— 
Wallace, Vol. I. pp. 73,161, 174, 

Celebes Island, in con tigurat ion, has been con • 
pared to a s'.ar tish, from which the radiating 
limbs on one side have been removed ; and tliiia 
very singular form also distinguishes GiUdo, an 
island not far distant from it to the eastward. 
Its salubrious climate restores to health con¬ 
stitutions impaired by residence on the marilvy 
plains of the less elevated regions of Indm. 
Celebes occupies the centre of the tropical zojvi, 
and lies in the Molucca sea. Its lengtli and 
breadth it is diflioult to estimate, b^ng com¬ 
posed of fyiir peninsulas, with au area of S578 
miles. Its coast ptesputs a of 

bays, gulfs, and capw 
The surface is lofty,'wUti c^iidwISlb^^Kill^^ 
and' towards the utdili a^sey^ 
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fiocs. Some of the moinilains rise seven pled, the Miimlmssa ooilfederntJon in*the north 
thoiisantl Oet nbf)ve the level of (he sen of Celebes coinits tiSG villages; tli^-p(fhivipnl 
nsn.lly with round or flat lops- Though disivicts are 'londnuo, Langontig, ‘ Kakes, 
a mountainous inland, Celebes presents nloiig Temehon, Sond(*r, KnwM^klcoang, Totnpnsse, 
the borders of (he 8 »-b wide plains co* Amurang, Belnng and Kema. They are all 
Mi-fd with vcrdtne and beautiful valle\p, under the direct nulhority of the Dutch iro- 
some of which enclose magnificent ba-ina of verninent ; the Resident and three other Bu-* 
limpi I wat< r, raisetl on a smooth plateau encir- ropj^aii civil employee, assisted by an in»tcter- 
rled by a rim of low hills. Thick forests cov^ r niiuate number of native functionaries, admi- 
llie liiiU and large tracts ot the level country nister the government. The resident is under 
with o»k«», maples, stcamores, cedars, teak* the orders of the governor of the Moluccas, 
trees, and the upas. Celebes is less populous the head quarters of which is Amhoyna. 
in proportion to its extent, th m many other S«ugir,^ and the numerous islands of this 
island ot the Archipelago. Klahat i<^ a coni* group occupy a stiperfieies of (3 sqiiare^ 
cal volcanic mountain, rising 6,500 foet loignes ; the Talaut and the Meangis islands 
above the sea in the northern peninsula of united are 18 square leagues ; these Archipe* 
this island: the two southern prongs of lagos, forme r’y subject to the authority of tho 
tlds island form tfie gulpli of Boui, wdiich sultan of I'ernate, now make part of the 
stretches three degrees northward into the residency of Menado. 

centre of the island. Its tutranre is nbait Scveml extinct volcanoes, and some still fit 
eighty miles wile, but narrows to thirty full aciioii, are found in the ; the 

miles* till at its head it again expands to forty- devastations which liny commit from rime to 
live miles. Celebes, on its easiern coast, is time have often been fatal to the irdiubitants. 
fionted by islands, and many islands are scat- The eruption of Duwana, in 1808, completely 
leied over the bays of Tolo and Toiiiini, or aunihilnted the village of Tagabindo, destroyed 
Ooouong Telia. Celebes, on its north coast, all the surrounding foiesis, and suddenly de¬ 
ls in general hiuh, b'Id land. Its extreme prived the inhabitants of all means of liveli* 
point is called Cape Coffin, and the whole hood, by the destruclitm of their fields. The 
of (he islands that strctcli from it to Menado Cunong-api muses numerous ravages in the 
bay are sometimes called Banca islands. | island of Sjauw ; its peak, 6 , 00 (> feet above 
'Ihe tongue of laud in the north of Celebes, | the level of the sea, foims the culminating 
known administratively inuhr the name of i point of this group GunoiiH-api covers with 
the Dutch residency of Meiiado, compre- its base all the iioitheru pari of Sangir-besor : 
liends all the northern extent of the island, this volcano has not b en active since 1812, 
from the bay of Palos in the west, to when the torrents of lava de'^troyed the exten- 
the cape of Taliabo in the east, and comprises sive forests (‘f cocoaiiut tiees with which this 
the gre.it bay or arm of the sea of Guuoug- part of the islniKj wois covered, and eniised the 
Tcllo, which stretches in a vvest< rly dirtciioii death of iiiauy of-the inhabiianls. These is* 
beivveen the two peninsulas. Tue Dutch re- j lands furnish more than twenty-five kinds of 
sideucy of Menailo includes under its juiis- wood suited for building and furniture. Two 
diction the whole federative states of Mina- ! harbours, sheltered fiom ail winds, exist in the 
hassii ; the small kii-gdom of the nortiurn larger Sangir, one in the Bay of Taruna, the 
coast; the very extensive districts in the west other, called Midelu on the eastern side.— 
part of the pei.insula, wdiere Government exer- As will have been s^eii from the above, Celebes 
cise sway, besides llic islands of Sangir and consists of a small irregular central area, with 
Talaut to the noith, as well as the lesser island four long penffisulas. 'fhe two on the south 
of the west coast and the large gulf of Toniiui. are separated by the Gull of Boiii; in the 8. 
The population is composed of native chris- W. peninsula, two languages are spoken, the 
tians, Malays, and Chinese. In 1340 there ** Mauiikasa’^ or ** Mangkasara,” and (of which 
were reckoned ui Minahassa; — word the Netherlaud capital Macassar is only 

_ . mt . 11 a corruption of the Dutch), and the Wug?* 

Native® . ..78,700 The districts of qp <«Bugi** which originally was more perti- 

<Jlinstians.,«, ,,,5,687 Gorontalo. 50,000 cularly limited to the coast of the Gulf >of 

.3,875 Sangir & Talaut Boiii. North of Macassar, in the most vre^- 

...islands.40,000 tern part of the island, is another people, tlie 

Free Slaves.600 * “ Mandhar,” who speak a third hrnguagV* 

Total... 178,272 Oii the island of Buton, which may be regacd- 

'Withoui taking into account the number ed as a pari of the peninsula, east of 
of ihe AUoura population of the interior, of Boni, a fourth tongue is spoketUf 
which cannot be very considerable, seeing that northern peninsula are the people speaking 
elevated and woody parts of Kayeli, To-\ Gorontalo” and the ** Meiiado*^ 
radja ahd ^o-meiku appear to be thinly pco«| Minahassa is in the northern extrettiily oi ve- 
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lebes. In th^ iiitnrior are a paopta whom 
coast tHbes call Taraja, tv ho are said to 
be eannibala^ aud head hunters. This was 
stated many years a^o by Dr. Crawford, who 
says (Vul. i. p. 243) some of the savages 
of Borneo destroy their prisoners and devour 
ihetlh flesh. One nation of Sumatra acquaint¬ 
ed wiih the art of writing and possessed 
of books, are well known to be cannibals. 
Among other tribes, the skulls of enemies 
are held as trophies round their habita¬ 
tions. Among the people of Celebes, when 
an enemy falls wounded on some occasions, 
they actually devour hia heart, and there is 
hardly a warrior of note who at some time or 
other has not partaken of the horrid repast. 
Dr.Crawfurd had seen several who had done 
iO| and one person told him it did not differ in 
taste from the offal of a goat or buffalo.” Ma- 
oassar is the most notorious place in the Eas¬ 
tern Archipelago for the Bugi people to run 
a«mok. On the average one or two occur in the 
month. It is in fact amongst the natives of Cele* 
bes, the national mode of oonimitting suicide, 
and is therefore the fashionable mode of escap¬ 
ing difficulties. Ten or twenty persona are 
sometimes killed and wounded at one of the 
a-mok. Stabbing and killing at all he meets, 
the a<*mok runner is at last overpowered atid 
dies in all the excitement of battle. It is a 
delirious intoxication, a temporary madness, 
absorbing every thought and action. Ma¬ 
cassar men is a common name of the Bugi 
rice. The Macassar people were taught 
mahomedanism in the early part of the 16ih 
centuiy, but the Portuguese arrived A. D. 
1525, and they embrac^ Christianity. The 
Bugi are now the great navigators and traders 
of ihe Eastern Archipelago. In the begin¬ 
ning of the western monsoon, they go in great 
numbers to the Arru islands, which is the 
principal rendesvous for the people of Ceram, 
uoram, the Ki islands, Tenimber, Baba, 
anA of the adjacent coast of New Guinea, a 
distance from Macassar of upwards of 1,000 
miles. They carry EnglisU calicos, cotton 
goods of their own manufooture, Chinese gongs, 
and arrack, and the return cargoes are tortoise- 
•hell, mother of pearl sliell, pearls, birds of 

{ •radise, and tripang, the Malay term for ail 
indaof Holothurim or Sea Cucumbers. Of 
Iftping alone, about 14,000 piculs are yearly 
•hippiA from Macassar, of a value of 600,000 
dollars, or A150,000. It is estimated that the 
nnnnal value of goods carried by the Bugi to 
the Arm islanda from Macassar alone is 80,000 
dettara, or BOO.OOO guilders, and of those 
token to the Arru group from other places 
90,000 dollars^ or AO,000 guilder8.^The 
Bugi arc the most enterprising race of 
Ike Baslem Archipelago. Although they bear 
pmoMi teemUciiee to the McUiey 


arising probably from a eommoo origin^ iu 
every quality but oourage, they are essentially 
different. Exposed to the same temptationSi 
and most skilful and adventurous navigators, 
they have never adopted the ooonpation of 
piracy, but abhor and resist it, and defend 
themselves against the Malay prahus with the 
most heroic and desperate valour whenever 
they are attacked, proceeding, if overpowered, 
to blow up their vessels rather than subniiU 
The poorest of these hardly islanders is as im* 
patient of Is blow as a European gentleman ; 
and it is permitted to any one to avenge an 
affront by the death of the person who offers it» 
A more than Spartan training is bestowed on 
children. The boys at the age of five or sis 
are removed from their parents, lest they should 
be made effeminate by indulgence, and they 
are not restored to their family until they lire 
of an age to marry. They are the Plimnieians 
of the Indian Archipelago, and there is not a 
coast from the northern shores of the Austra¬ 
lian continent to the Malay peninsula where 
their ships are not habitually seen. These 
adventurers leave their country in the begin¬ 
ning of the eastern monsoon on a trading 
voyage, and proceed westward until they 
reach Singapore. With vessels of peculiar 
build, of from forty to fifty tons burthen, they 
conduct almost the whole carrying trade 
the Archipelago. They own at least 1,000! 
ships, the outward cargoes consisting of outtou 
cloths, gold dust, edible bird’s nests. t<utois6 
shell, tripang or sea slugs for Chinese epicures, 
scented woods, coffee, and rice; and in spite of 
the jealous and restrictive policy of the j)utch, 
they have greatly contributed to diffuse British 
manufactures throughout the islands of the 
Eastern Seas. Kilwaru is the metropolis 
of the Bugi traders to the east. It is a mere 
sand bank, l^ing between Ceram Laut and 
Kissa and offers good anchorage in both moe* 
soons. From the earliest times they have been, 
accustomed to buy horses at Ooroqtolo in 
Celebes, and kill them to eat^ The natural 
wealth of Celebes is diversified and abnndant. 
Besides timber and other trees noticed in its 
forests, are found* palms of various speciea^ 
ebony, odoriferous sandal, dyewoods^ afCftk 
banyan, and bamboos often foru feet high luht 
three in diameter. 8t, hUnn 

chipelagoy Vol. h p. 962^ 353 
of Java, Vql. /. p. 57. Saffla'i Memair$f 
67,263,264 ; Journal of ika Jndiau 
lag% Na. IV, SepL I84d, p» 653/ 
mind, Coup d, €Eil U$ 

Umdmus, Fbf. 111. pp, 85,86,87; FHtdkstrd, 
Pkyi. EuL Maniind^ Volt I. jk 452; 
and CiUheo. Mundjf, p* 4iW2|}14/^ 

Hogendropi Coup 
Eeyly^ Comopro^$ 
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MonUeur de$ hides Orientales. Temminck^ v(jry pleasing femi-European feftlures. The 
Coup de (EU $urks Possessions NeetlauduiseSt people of Sisu and' Sanguii* mi^ch reisembie 
iii. 8l. Ilorsburffh* Jou7*9k Ind, Arch- these, and Mr. Wallace believes ihw to be 
for Dec. lii5Qy poffe 764. Bikmrts Travels immigrants probably from some of 
in the ArclU^elagOy pp, 97, 99, 101, 379. of North Polynesia. The Papuan type wiyre- 
Quarterly Reviewy No. 222, p. 502. Wallacey present the remnant of the aborigines, ^The 
Maltijf Archipel%Oy I, 174, II, 63,64. languages contain a Celebes-Malay 

The population of Celebes was estimated by and a Papuan element, along Wfith 
Jllr* Crawfurd at 900,000; if it were ns well peculiarities derived from the Sjiau and 
peopbd as Java, it would number 14,000,000 islands further north,^nd therefore pr9l)i|b)|r 
inliHbitants.-^-fQu/rrf^rfy Reviewy No. 222, p, derived from the Philippine Islands. 

603.) But at present, according to St. John Sumbawa, one of the three peoples sp^gkiijg 
(i. p. 351), it does not exceed 1,104,000 peo- distinct languages current in th^ inland of Supar 
pie. Its cotton tape, silk tape and embroidered bawa are the Bima. Their alphabet, <^ec 
tape, were exhibited at the Elfhibition of 1862. distinct, has been displaced by that of th^ 
It produces teak^ The people of MinahassUy Celebes. 

in tne north-east part of Celebes, difler much The Drang Lauty or sea^people, who aw 

from all the other people in the Archipelago, similar in tljeir habits to the Baju, fopad 

They are of u liglit brown or yellow liiu, often upon the coasts of Borneo and Celabet, 
approaching the fairness of a European, of a though belonging to it, can scarcely be said to 
rather short stature, stout and well made, of inhabit the island, for they live entirely in thdjr 
an open and pleasing countenance, but dis- little prahus, and wander about thC' ooastl. 
figured, as age advances, with projecting cheek They subsist principally by fishing and it is said 
bones, and with the usual long, straight, jet that they are always ready to give informs,tipti 
black hair of the Malays. The coast people, to the piratical rovers. (Imrterhj Dpvim, 
where there has been intermixture, are coarse; p. 222, 508. Pro/mor Dikmore^s iPravilSy 
but in inlaud villages, where the race is pure, pp lOl to 373. Craufurd's DioUonirg 
both men and women are remarkably handsome, of the AtchiptlagOy Vol. u p 243. St. Johnfs 
They are quiet and gentle, submissive to au- Indian ArchipelagOy Vol. e. p. 351, Wullaa's 
thoiity, and are easily induced to learn and Malay Archipelagoy Vol. i, p. 175. Hotst 

adopt the habits of ciNilized life; they seem burgh. Ttmmwcky Coup d'CEil sup 

capable of acquiring a considerable amount of Possessions Neerlandaises iii. 6. quoted ia 
intellectual education, and they are clever me- Journ. Indian Archipelago for Deo. 1850, 
chauics. Up to the early part of the JOth p. 764. See Tulour oi Salibaboo Islands^ 
century, up to 1822, Ibis people lived in tribes Serangaui Islands. 

each under its own chief, always at war with Bouro hlandy is one of the Moluccas, Fort 
each other, speaking different languages, unin- Defence, being in Lat. S'" 22f* S. Long. 127"' 
telligible to each other, Tliey built their 4* E, in Lat. 35 6' 8. Lung. 125® 67* E. 
houses on lofty posts, to protect themselves, and is about two hundred miles in circurtaferf 
they were head-hunters like the Dyak of Bor- ence. The island is high and has a semi-oir;*' 
neo, and were said to be cannibals. Human cular mountain on its N. W. part. Bonro baa 
skulls were the great ornaments of a chiefs two races, the larger number are Malaya of<tho 
house, and when a chief died, two skulls of Celebes t\pe, often exactly similar to tlio 
an enemy, or failing that, of his slaves, were Tomore people of East Celebes, whp are setUfd 
placed at Ins grave, and they worshipped dei- in Batchian, but the other race resemble tiMt 
ties ill the mountain, the torrent, the lake, and Alfura of Ceranx. The bulk of the inbabir 
certain trees and birds, aud wore only a strip tants are a comparatively fair people, very 
of bark.^ In 1822, the introduction of coffee closely resembling t^e natites of A.mboyi)a. > 
planting and a settled Government altered all Ternate is merely a high volcano, with iip 
that, and the people, thpugh still speaking base beneath the ocean. Its circunifereQi^ 
diff'ereiit tongues^ are now the best clothed, around Jtjs shore is six miles and its haig)i!t>|p 
best'housed, best fed and .best educated in the 5,400 miles. Severe a**d destructive erupt^l^ 
Archipelago. Much of this has been due to took place in 1608, 1635, 1653, 
tl^e» tractable nature of this people, for near next on the 26th February 1838, then Ofiijm 
hfoqttdo is a race .called Bantek, strong, bat 25th Msrch 1839 and on 2nd February 484& 
intraetabl6| who have hitherto resisted all In that of 1673, a considerable quaBtity<of«i^e 
eSbirts to improve them. There are some of was carried to Anaboy;)a. In that 
the less civiliaedv tribes which have semi'Papuan February, 1840, for fifteen 
features and hair: while in sotpe villages, the rolled . Bke the sea, jbut the. l^^iest 
.Celebes or dnugi physiognomy prevaikd wave was si 10^ M. of 
Tondano is ehieflj inhahited^^ky and tba paoBlo vtW toedr 
as white as the Chinese,, pod wHh thiaiAt^valar<nfe 
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itottes wliich fell like hail. Lava poured ffom 
the crater into the eea. Por ten days, clouds 
bf black smoke pbured out. About midnight 
of the I4tb, the shocks were more violent, and 
before lialf past three a. m. every house was 
levelled. Fis^res formed in the earth out of 
which hot writer rose for a ihoment and then 
the earth closed again to re*open at another 
plabei. Its population in 1865 was 9,000.— 
The lower part of the mountain behind the 
town is covered with fruit trees and hundreds 
of men women and children go daily to 
the mountain to bring in fruit, the Durian 
and Mango, Lansat, Mangusteen. When Drake 
visited Ternate in A. D: 15T9 the Portuguese 
had been driven out of the island by the sultan. 
Ternate with Batchian constitutes the ancient 
Moluccas* In the last great earthquake of 
1840 nearly every house was destroyed. 
The people are of three well marked races, 
the Ternate Malay, the Orang Sirani and the 
Dutch. The first are the descendants of the 
intruding Malay who drove out the indigenes 
(who were no’ doubt the same as those of the 
adjacent milnlaud of Giliolo) and established 
a monarchy, their language is quite unintelligible. 
I'he Sirani are the Christian descendants of 
Portuguese. Ternate town is at the foot of the 
mountains. Ternate, Tidore, Motir and Makian 
are only cones standing on the same great fissure 
of the earth. Bikmore^ 806'312.—I. 
800,311. 

Makian is tin island 50 miles from Ternate 
consisting of a shrgle grand volcano. In 
1646 there was a violent eruption, which 
blew up the whole top of the mountain, leavir»g 
a truncated jagged summit, and vast gloomy 
crater valley. It was said to have been as 
lofty as 1'idore before ibis calamity. On the 29111 
December 1862, another eruption of the vast 
mountain took place in which all the villages 
and Crops were destro^-ed and many of the inha* 
bitahts killed. The sand and ashes fell so far 
that Crops 50 miles off at Ternate were des¬ 
troyed and it was so dark at Ternate that lamps 
had to be lighted at noon.— Wnllace. 

fifapn ant? BotH^ smalt islands to the west 
of Tfttaor, are very remarkable as possessing 
h hatidsbme race, with good features, resembling 
in many characteristics, the race produced by a 
mifture of tbe hindeo or Arab with the Malay, 
Ti^iy rire Certainly disti^^^ from the Timorese 
dif Pri|man race aid must be classed in the 
Tlfesterh rather than'the Eastern division of 
the Archipel8go.^ ?fa2At(?ei Foh ii. p, 277. 

peninsula of 

ISifclo, and the ^at island of Ceram are inhabitetl 
Tby IW Affum of Bahoe and Onlelri. Tli^o peo¬ 
ple am<thitridis!ifict from theMaMs atW rilmost 
^equhlly’ ■ ftom^he Prinnrihs^ Iney‘ are tall 

Vmd well atid ^riy 

and ^hriiiy KadWfd, 


but they are quite as light in colour as the 
Malays, lliey are an industrious and cttter-^ 
prising race, cultivating rice and vegetables 
and indefatigable in tfieir search after game, 
fish, tripang, pearls, and tortoise shell. 

Bourti island has a shorter, round faced pen* 
pie, wiUi a Malay physiognomy, who may havC 
come from Celebes, by way of tlie 8ulu islamls* 
and a taller bearded race resembling that of 
Ceram. 

The Alfuro seem to have affiinlics with 
the Tagala race of the Phil ip pities, through the 
Sanguir islanders. ' 

A Papuan or Timorese is darker and has 
more frizly hair than the Polynesian New 
Zealander or Otaheitan, but their features are 
almost identical. 

Mr. Wallace (ii. 250) believes that the nu^ 
merous intermediate forms which occur among 
the countless islands of the Pacific are not merely 
the result of an intermixture of these races but 
are to some extent truly intermediate or transi- 
tionnl and that the brown and the blackj tim 
Papuan, the natives of Giiolo and Ceram, the 
Fijiyan, the native inhabitants of the Sand¬ 
wich islands and those of New Zealand are 
all varying forms of one great Oceanic or Poly¬ 
nesian race. Professor Huxley, however, is of opi¬ 
nion that the Papuans are more nearly allied to 
the Negroes of Africa than to any other 
race. 

The whole of the great island of New Guinea 
the Keaiid Aru islands, with Mtsol, Salwatty, 
and Wnigyou nixs inhabited almost exclusively 
by the typical Papuan, and the same Papuan 
race extends over the islands East of New 
Guinea ns far as the Fiji Islands. The people 
on the const of New Guinea are in some plncfcs 
mixed with the browner rimes of Moluccas.— 
Wallace^ VoL V). pp, 25f>, 27^. 

In the typical Papuan, the colour of the 
body somewhat varies: generally it is a deep 
sooty brown or black, somewhat approaching but 
never quite equalling the jet black of some negro 
races, but it is occasionally a dusky browii. 
The hair is harsh, dry * and frialy, growing 
in little tufts or curls, which in youth are very 
short and com pact; but afterwards grow out to 
a considerable length forming the 'COm{ifiCt 
frfzxlcd mop> which is tbo -Papuans* pride a^d 
glory. The face has a beaid Of the iMe 
frixly hair and the arms, legs and brhast are 
also mote hr less clothed Withh^ir off'a similar 
kind, In stature, the f^puriri is supSl^i^lo the 
Malay,^aml the equal ot superior hPthelterrijl^ 
EutopcaW. The legs are lortg nod 
the hands aOd feet lajfger thim‘ thOlli 
Malay. The' face snniewkai 
forebead ^ thc'^hi^ows^frery' 

the' nose fe IriTge/lfMfhar; 
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elong:ate(l. The mouth is large, the lips Ihiek 
aud protuberant) he ie impulsive and demon* 
atrative in speech and action, his emotions and 
passions express themselves in shouts and laugh* 
ter, in yells and frantic leapings. Women and 
clnUlren take their share in every discussion. 
The Papuan has much vital energy? In the 
Moluccas, Papuan slave's are often promot¬ 
ed io places of considerable trust. He deco¬ 
rates bis canoe, his house, his domestic utensils 
with elaborate carving, They are often violent 
and cruel towards tlieir children. The Papuan 
is black skinned, frizly haired, bearded and 
hairy bodied, dong faced, has a large and 
prominent uose^ and projecting eyebrows, bold, 
impetuous, exciteable and noisy, joyous laugh¬ 
ter loving and displays his emotions. If 
the tide of European civilization turn to¬ 
wards. N. Guinea, the Papuan like the true 
Polyiiestan of the fartliest isles of the Pacific 
will no doubt become extinct. A warlike and 
energetic people who will not 8u))mit to 
national dependence or to domestic serviturie 
must disappear before the white man,— 
A race identical in all its chief features 
with the Papuan, is found in all the islands 
as far east as the Fiji 

Mysol and Waigyou are Papuan mixed 
partly from Gilolo, partly from New Guinea 
Paradises rubra, the rare red paradise bird, and 
Ptiionopus pukdieilus a lovely little dove occur 
here. 

Alfura, is written Alfora, Alafora, Arafura 
and Halafora, and according to Mr« Crawfurd it 
is from the Arabic al and fora. Mr. Dikmore 
says tiiat (hose of Ceram had crisp but not 
woolly hair like the Papuans, and he re* 
gards them as a division of tlie Malay. He 
states that at Ceram the custom of head 
hunting prevails amongst the Alfura.—i&iA- 
204. JFallacet Vol ii. p, 284, 

Phii%ppme9^ The Aheta or Negrito^ are 
^ Papuan race, the second name, roeaniug 
Utile Negro, being given to them by the 
'%aiikuxls; but that of Ita or Aheta, so 
pltniouDoad^ but written Ajeia, is their usual 
apfdlation among the planters and villagers of 
She pdains. The woolly haired tribes are more 
numeiwus in the Philippines than in any other 
>g^roup of the Indian Archipelago, they were 
eatbnated, by M. Mallat, in 1842 to amount 
to The islands damar, Leyte, and 

have not any of them ; but they arc 
Ifbund in Negros, Mindanao^ Mindoro, and^ 
.ItttcoiLs In the early accounts of them by^ 
Spaniards^ they are described as being smaUbr, 
vmore aligbtly^^,.built and leas dark In colour 
than lbs Negros of -Afrkn, and as haviagjea* 
>tnihsleis marked by the Negro oharacierisiics, 
having\woo% insiead of lank hair i md 
condition^ could .not. then baxe. 
Hmmmk better than myf, since they araier* 


oribed as living on roots and produce of 
the chase ; and as sleeping in the branches of 
the tiees, or among the ashes of iho ftres at 
which tliey had cooked their food. 
all well formed and sprightly, but very few in 
stature, as they rarely exceed four feet and it 
half 111 height. The character of the Negrifp. 
is untaraeable, and it is impossible to surmount 
tiieir tendency to idleness. Prompted by an 
irresistible instinct to return to tlie place of. 
their birth, they prefer a savage l.fe to all the 
charms of civilization. They are ebony^ 
black like Negroes of Africa. Their h»^ 
is woolly, and as they take no pains 
clearing it, and do not know how to angingo 
it, it forms a sort of crown round tlie head, 
which gives them an exceedingly fautaatfe 
aspect, and makes the head appear, when 
seen from a distance, as if surrounded with 
a sort of aureole —EarVs Papuans^ pctff^§ 
121 io 131. 

The Papuans of Dory, worship, or rather 
consult, an idol called Karwgr, ’* M 
figure rudely carved iu wood and holding « 
shield, every house is provided, with the 
idol, which is usually abont eighteen 
inches high, is exceedingly disproportiaaed, 
the head being unusually larg^, the nosSc long 
and sharp at the point, and the month widp 
ami well provided with teeth, Tlic natives 
have also a number of ** Fetishes,*’ generally 
carved figures of reptiles, which are suspend:, 
ed from the roofs ot the houses, and the posts 
are also ornamented with similar hgures cut 
into the wood. Within the geographical 
limits of the Indian Archipelago, the Papuana 
only appear as inhabitants of the sea coast 
in New Guinea an/l the Islands immediatjcly 
adjacent. In other parts of this region they 
are found only among the mountain festnes^^ 
es, maintaining an unequal struggle with ths 
brown races by whom they are surro^upded^ 
in some of the Spice Islands, the group neareaf 
to New Guinea, their exturpaijonjs 
of history, as observed by Mr. Crawford 
(‘^ Historp Ind, Arehipelogo^' Vol. t, 18.) 
In Ceram and Gillolo a few scattered 
remnants of tlm race still exist \ but'^jtb^jl 
hold little or no intercourse with 
more civilized neighbours, flying intq 
thickets which afford them ih^tcr and can;; 
oealmeot on the first appearance of a stramgefg 
experience having taught them that deatb^vOg 
captivity will be their f^ if they f4l into 
hands of their natural enemies, The c^ritqe 
teristics of the mountain Papuans mutt 
fore be sought iu those islands where 
numerical strength permit thm fo Isis4 a 
life more fitted ^for hninaii beings ttmu 
of their hunted breUiren. li fe nu 
suppose that Am pm 
befecs cfeiligatfeiD Shm oW 
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the' wiltl end vrerlike Imftting tftbes 6f the 
bmira raccf; and, exe&pting the ease df ike 
Moluccas, whOrever European civilization has 
been introduced, tlie Papuan^ ate more numer- 
ous than dscarhere. lu the Pliilippines, for 
example, their nutnbei in* the year 184*2 
amounted to 25,0(10 souls. (MMat, Les 
Milippikm,'* §rc., i. j). 97, Pans, 1846 ) 
The tt^rgc island of Mysol or Mmsual, which 
Ifcs nearly midway between the north-western 
extreme of New Qninea and Ceram, is said 
to have been occupied exclusively by Papuans 
when this region was first visited by Kuropenni^, 
and they still form the bulk of the inland 
population, but the villages of the coast are 
occupied by a mixed race, in which the Papuan 
eiemeht, however, prevails. The islands of 
Goram, Ceram-Laut, Bo, Poppo, Geby, Palani, 
Hoek, and the south-eastern extremity of 
Gillolo, arc also occupied by people of the 
mixed race, who are remarkable for their 
maritime aotivitv, and for their friendly dis¬ 
position towards Pluropean strangers. The 
woolly-hidred tribes are more numerous in the 
Philippines than ib any other group of the 
Indian Archipelago, with the exception of 
New Guinea. M. Mallet, as already stated, 
gives the amount of the ** Negrito ** po¬ 
pulation in 1842 as 25,000. This can only be 
considered as approximative, still it is proba¬ 
bly not far from the true amount. The race, 
therefore, can scarcely be less numerous now 
4han on the first arrival ol the Sp^uiiards more 
than three centuries ago. Indeed, ihrir dis- 
tributioA among the Islands of the group 
seems to bate been much the same then as 
at the present day ; for the island on which 
they Were first seen was named by Magellan 
“ isla dos Negros,’’ lo distinguish it from the ad¬ 
jacent island of Zebu, where his ships remained 
fbr some months. Negros still contains a large 
population of Papuans, while Zebu is altogether 
nCe from them, and no record exists of their 
having ever been found there. Samar and 
L^yte are similarly situated with Zebu, but 
Mindanao and Mindoro contain several tribes 
d Negritos, and they form the chief population 
of the less accessible parts in the mountain 
ran|^ of Luxon, the largest island of the Phi¬ 
lippine grobp. The accounts of the Negrito rooe 
given by the early Spanish navigators perfectly 
apply to their present condition. They are 
dSKVibed a4 being senaUer, more siigbtiy built, 
and less dark in colour than the negroes of 
and'as having features less marked with 
thomegvo Ohamoterlstios, but as having woolly 
hail*. 

twk a number of inquiries among Pa- 
pudhs who were marked with ithe raised oioa- 
Mces^ it appears that those on the arm and 
Hitpil, which are the largest aodloaWet proaskwnt 
wwia mMeia or(tW4o qualify them for ndmis* 


sion to the privileges of manhood, by showing 
their capability of bearing pain. The Mabyaa 
term for crisped or woolly hair is ** rambut 
pua-pua.” Hence the term **pua-pua/’ or 
papua” (crisped), has come to be applied to 
the entire race; and expresses theirmost strik¬ 
ing peculiarity. The features of the Papuans 
have a decided negro character; broad noses, 
thick and prominent lips, receding foreheads 
and Chios, and that turbid colour of what should 
lie the white of the eye, which is apt to give the 
countenance a sinister expression. Their natu-^ 
rai complexion is almost universally a ohooolate 
colour, sometimes closely approaching to black, 
but certainly some shades lighter than the 
deep black wliich is often met with amofig the 
negro tribes of Africa. The Papuan race, when 
placed in circumstances favourable for the de?e>^ 
lopment of their powers, are physically superior 
to the races of South-eastern Asia. Some of 
the New Guinea tribes would bear a compari¬ 
son, in point of stature and proportions, with 
the races of Europe, were it not lor a deficiency 
about the lower extremities. Even the more 
diminutive mountain tribes are remarkable for 
energy and agility—^qualities which have led to 
their being in great demand as slaves among 
their more civilized neighbours. With regard 
to mental capacity, also, they are certainly not 
infeiior to the brown races; but their impa¬ 
tience of control while in an independent state, 
utterly precludes that organization which would 
enable them to stand their ground against en¬ 
croachment *, and they invariably tall under the 
infiuence of the Malay people wh^ievcr the.two 
Mces are brought into contact. The islmids 
in which remnants Of Papuan tribes may yet be 
found are Sumba or Sandal-wood Island, Bum, 
the Xulla Islands, and the small eastern penin¬ 
sula of Celebes, which terminates at Gape T’ali- 
abo. Sumba is a mountainous island, three 
hundred miles in circumference, lying to the 
south of Flores, from the coast of which k is 
distinctly visible in clear weather.^ The inha¬ 
bitants of Savu possess a settlement near the 
south-west extreme of the island,^ and 4he 
Bugi trail era of Eude have two oh thjiree 
small stations on the north coast* which aVe oci* 
casionally visited by small European veiseh iir 
the purpose of obtaining horses; but the natives 
of Bumba all dwell in the uplahdt^ 
cultivate roaise, yams and other produieeaknilar 
to that grown on Timur, and are said to use thh 
plough, which is unknown in an^rother jislaiid 
to the eastern of Sumbawa«-^ihriT. Mmif-pp* 
6 io ^ ^ ^ 

P/isZ%?iaaa.-*The entire popnlaitpii otlMs 
Arohipelagoy is estisiatad at bf 

whom ^ mBliont are ebrlstiaDS^ - /Phw iiidtan 
races are in gehend siipsxitiijoiis^-^drednhin^ 
fond of gaming^ and parti^ibkik ^wMiiled th 
cock-fighting. Tto Negritfi m Md to^hrtha 
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cytigiAiil itihftbiUntB «if ibe iiknds who relireil 
bofotte the iOYadiof I-ndiMt. The eiient of 
tbie Archipeli#go Is leagues from north to 
eoiithf end 180 leagues ftorn east to west* It 
is ma<le up of countless islands, traversed by a 
moobtein Innae, and paniBliy fertilised by the 
oversow of spacious lakes. This Archipelago 
received its name after Philip the Second 
of Spain* io whose name they were tinaliy 
conquered, pacified, and peopled. The 
Negriio of the Philippines, are polytheists, 
but without temple or ritual. They believe in 
omens, Invoke Camburan (God), the moon and 
stars, and adore the rainbow after a storm. 
They have also a worship of ancestors, a god of 
the harvest, of the fisherman and hunter; and a 
remnant of fetichism in a grotesque native devil* 
Itoco, is one of the languages spoken in the 
island of Luocn. In the Philippines are many 
separate nations or tribes, -speaking distinct 
languages unintelligible to each other. The 
principal tongues of Lucon are the Tagala, the 
Pampanga, the Pangasinan, and the Iloco, 
sp »ken at present by if population of 2,^50,000 
people, while the Bisaya has a wide currency, 
among the southern islands of the group, Leyte 
Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 1,200,000 
people. Mr. Orawfurd says that it does not 
appear from a comparison of the phonetic cha¬ 
racter and grammatical structure of the 1'agala, 
with those of Malay and Javanese that there is 
any ground for fancying them to be one and the 
same languages,or languages sprung from a com¬ 
mon parent and only diversified by the effects 
of time and distance, and that an examination 
of the Bisaya Dictionary gives different results. 

Negron or Buglan InlaTid, extends from lat. 

4' to lat. 9* 60'. Of the central group of the 
Philippines, consisting of Panag, Negros, 
Stmar, Leyte, Masbate, Bohol, and Zebu, the two 
former' ate the only islands in which Negrito 
tribes exist to the present day, and even as re- 
Itafds Panag, the fact must be considered 
doubtful. Negros, however, contains* a eonsi- 
detable Negrito population, the crest of the 
mountain range, which extends throughout the 
length'of the island, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles, being almost exclusively oe* 
^oepiedby scattered tribes.—Jfr. Earl^ p. 141. 

j9o, is an island of the Eastern Archipelago 
dbhabtted by a mixed race of Pupuaus and the 
4ao#ii race. 

i^^rea, called ^also Endie or Mangsrye, is 
m excensive Island, of the Archipelago, 
9Q1 wikakmg from E. to W.^and from 42 to 4iO 
tciles brood. It is so named'from the Portuguese 
* Hot/ a dower, but ta called Kade and 
Uittgcrye, from its chief south and west ports'. 

trade at finde is Sumba or Saa- 
*Mwnod f Hie Msngs^ port tradeasrith 
>4^8aglaad Midify.« he eoaat it oceipied^fly 

or brotss iu Hio'liiifrforxa 


a people with frixkled hair, and a ^milar fris- 
aM hair people live in <ibe moiiiithiqoua pans 
of Solor, Pintar, Lombattaand Ohibay^ Oki the 
south coast of Flores is a tribe called^Uahha^ who 
are reported to he cannibals, aociutOfucd tio eat 
their enemies and their own rebtires whcrdie. 
Captain Keppel says that the natives cs|h 
tured from the island used to be much esteem¬ 
ed by the Celebes pirates, as slaves^ and lie 
gives the following translation from a Oatch 
journal;—** On the island of Flores, there 
lives a race called, on the south coast, Bakka, 
who not only devour their enemies, but with 
whom custom requires that the son shad cut 
the body of liis deceased father in pieces, and 
sell the flesh to tlie inhabitants at the high 
price of its weight in gold. This flesh is gree¬ 
dily eaten by the people as a gmat delicacy. If 
the father was heavy and of great size, the son 
considers himself particii'arly foitunate. The 
population of Endore on the same island is also 
very greedy of human flesh. But these canni¬ 
bals confine themselves to the heart, which, 
with incredible dexterity, tlmy extract from 
tbe body, by giving a blow under the left 
shoulder blade. It is then cut into very small 
pieces, eaten completely raw by the bystanders, 
who belong to the ^ same race/* Daptatn 
Kt'ppcl adds I am not able to corroborate this. 
Galeieng is a locality in tlie island o/ Flores, 
occupied by k race so called. According to tbe 
statements of Bugi traders, who bad settled in 
Flores, that island is inhabited by sk ditfcretit 
races speakina as many different kiiguages, the 
Ende, the Mangarai, the Kio, tbe Uoka, tbe 
Kongo and the Gakteng, names derived 
from the principal places of their residence. 
— Uorahurgk. Bik^ore, iiU KeppeVs Indian 
Archipelago, VoL ii. p. 149, Craw/ard Diet, 1 
p xciv. 

Sntnba or Sandalwood Islaud, with about 
4,000 geographical square miles, is composed of 
a range of hills that rise immediately from the 
sea to a heit^bt of 2,000 fe«t, and almost.of 
equal height; Romba jieak, however, is 7,000 
feet. Vessels visit it in the 8 W. monsoon 
from Surabaya and return in the N. E. mon¬ 
soon with tbe active liitle ponies of the island, 
i'bey are*^ after the ponies of the Balia of * Su¬ 
matra,. the best of ail the horses of the Arehi- 
pelsgo, Bikttore thinks its people4ra 
though this is questioned,- and they are/uko 
said to have a diflerent tongue* It yields swii- 
dal wood and copper*— JUkmore^ 11^ 

eoabt tribes of Bolor are rsttkalit- 
i^blefor their-skill in mHusging thsk 
and canoes, and are the most expSrt fttberutu^lhi 
these seas, frequently capturings the btaak#ili, 
A small variety of the (iaekalat,^or 
rwhieh no other fishermeo iiir4hssa(i#SWhliiil' 
fcntaro^o attaskn^ ITtoMtibbir fr fair nhtitoirl 

rftliii^iheiD kneed aa^food, aiii 
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cle af barter with the inland iahabitants ; and 
the oil and spermaceti is sometimes disposed 
of to the Bugi and Macassar traders, who 
prefer it to cocoa-nut oil for burning in their 
prahus. Several Soior fishermen are always to be 
found at Ooupang^ the Dutch' seitlement on 
Timor, chiefly in the service of government, 
from whom they obtain a fixed allowance of 
rice and maize. These men, who are relieved by 
others every year, are sent in compliance with 
an old treaty, by which the coast natives of 
Soior agreed to furnish an annual quota of men 
for the public service. As all the youths have 
to take their turn, the system malcf's them ac 
customed to intercourse with Europeans, and 
is attended with very beneficial results— Mr, 
JiJarL 

Timor is an island of 249 miles in extent, 
from lat. 10*’ 23* S. to lat. 8® 21* S., and 
long 127® 15* E. to long. 123® 30’E. It 
is about 300 miles long and 60 broad and 
is formed of high undulating mountains in the 
interior, though near the sea, it is of moderate 
elevation. The Portuguese settlement of Dieli 
or Diely, is in lati 8® 34* S. and long, 125® 
40* E., and on tlie north side of the island. 
Timor is occupied by tribes much nearer 
to the true Papuan than those of the Moluccas. 
The Timorese are dusky brown or blackish, 
with bushy frizzled hair, and the long Papuan 
nose. They are of medium height and of 
rather slender figures. They are said to be 
great thieves. The tribes are constantly at war 
with each other, but they are not very cou¬ 
rageous or blood thirsty. They reverence the 
custom of ** tabu ” which they call “ pomali ** 
and a palm across a door indicates that the 
ceremony has been performed. In their ex¬ 
citable disposition, loud voices and fearless 
demeanours the Timorese closely resemble 
the Papuan people of New Guinea. In the 
islands west of Timor, as far as Sumba or 
Floras and Sandalwood Island^ a very similar 
race is found, which also extends eastward 
to Timor Lnut, where the true Papuan race 
begins to appear. Timor seems to form the 
north east end of the great range of volcanic 
islands, which extends north east and south 
west from Timor to Sumatra. It has only one 
adtive volcano, Timor Peak, near the centre of 
the island, which was blown up during an 
eruption in 1638, and has since been quies- 
sent. Coupang in the west end of the island 
is the chief Dutch town, and Delli, in the 
eastern part of the island is the capital of the 
Portuguese possession. There is nothing 
that donld be called a forest and the whole 
country has Cv parched and dry appearance. 
There are Ualaya and Chinese but the native 
Timorese preponderate and have nothing in 
cowlnon with the Malays, but are much more 
closely allied to the true Papuans of the Aru 


Islands and New Guinea. They are of the 
Papuan type, tall, have pronounced features, 
large, somewhat aoquiline, noses and frizzly 
hair. The women talk to eaclv other and to 
the men with loud voices and with a seif 
asserting, quite different from Malay womeOi 
T'he mountaineers of Timor are a people of 
Papuan typp, have rather sicnrier forms, busby 
frizzled hair, and the skin of a dusky brown 
colour. They have a long, somewhat aoquiline, 
nose, with the overhanging apex, which is so 
characteristic of the Papuan, aud so absolutely 
unknown among races of Malayan origin on 
the coast. There has been an admixture of 
Malay, perhaps of Hindoo, as well as of Portu¬ 
guese, and the coast occupants have wavy, 
not fr zzled hair, a lower stature with less 
prominent features and the houses are built 
from the ground. The houses of the Papuan 
mountaineers are raised on posts. Tite 
dead of the Papuan Timorese are laid on 
a stage six or ei^iiht feet above the ground, 
sometimes open, sometimes covered, and are 
retained there till moriCy for a feast can be 
obtained, when they are burned. The “Poma¬ 
li ** exactly resembling the Taboo of the Paci¬ 
fic, is in full operation here, and a few palm 
leaves stuck outside of a garden will preserve 
it from any thief. The inhiibiiants of the south¬ 
western pari of Timor, in the neighbourhood 
of Coupang, are an exceedingly dark, oonise- 
haired people, and travellers have great diffi¬ 
culty in coming to a conclusion as to whether 
they belong to Malayan or Papuan races, so 
eqiiHlIy balanced are their characteristics. 
The anonymous author of au excellent “ ac¬ 
count of Timor, liotti, Savu, Soior, &c.,** in 
Moor’s “ Notices of the Indian Archipelago,” 
seems to have fallen into this state of per¬ 
plexity; and as his observations are evidently 
the result of long experience at Coupang and its 
neighbourhood, the following are a few short 
extracts which bear upon the point. The natives 
are generally of a very dark colour, with friz¬ 
zled, bushy hair, but less inolining to the Pa¬ 
puans than the natives of Ende (on the island 
of Flores). They are below the middle size, 
and rather slight in figure. In countenanoe 
they more nearly resemble the South Sea 
islanders than any of the Malay tribes. 

The people of the neiglibouring island of 
Sernno, are like those of Timor, with frizzly or 
wavy hair and a coppery brown colour. 

Amongst the birds of Timor few are orna- 
mental, Tliere are Piatyceroua vulneratus la 
green species of Geoffroyas ; Tropidotbynchus 
Timorenais. Ftilonopus ciuctus, a white-headed 
pigeon; the pretty little lorikeet Trichoglossas 
enteles and T. iris ; ' Spheecoihera viridis, a 
green oriole, . and the red Gyoraie hyeqin* 
thina^ Of the butterflies Papilio ssooiftiaffip and 
P. liris the swallow tailed ImUerfliea ooourMdiio^ 
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Gcthoaia Leschenaultii and several Picid.ie. 
Small quantities of copper and gold are 
found. 

The land mammals in Timor are only seven 
in number, Macaoiis cynomol^us common all 
over the Indo-Malayan Archipelogo ; Para- 
doxurus fasciatus, a civet cat; Feli8‘‘megalotis. 
a tiger cat; Cervus Timoriensis ; Sovex teais, 
and Cuscus orientalis. The south-east 
coast of Timor near Mount Allas is accord¬ 
ing to Bikmore occupied by the Papuan 
race with frizzled hair in tufts on the head. 
Mr. Earl "says that some of the people on 
the table land back of Dilli, have opaque 
yellow complexions with hair of a reddish or 
dark auburn colour, and that the hair of others 
is straight, fine and of a reddish line, and that 
every intermediate variety of hair and com¬ 
plexion between this and the black or deep 
chocolate colour and the short tufted hair of 
the mountain Papuan is found in Timur, and 
it is possible that the races are there mixing 
as its position is next to Papua.-— i, 
p. 184 to p, 211. Mr, Q, JF, Earl^ from p, 
180 to 181. 

Eemao island, the natives of this place have 
been named by Mr. Orawfui'd the Negro Ma¬ 
layan race. The people are like those of Timor 
with frizzly or wavy hair and a coppery brown 
colour. Semao island has abundance of mon¬ 
keys, one of them the Macacus cynomolgus, or 
hair lipped monkey, which is found all over 
the western islands of the Archipelago. 

Timor Laid or Tenimher Islands^ form a 
group which consists of the large island of 
Timor Laut, the islands of Larat and Virdati, 
Hud the.numerous sranli low lands fronting its 
northern side. Timur-laut, means Timor of 
the sea, or to the eastward. 

The Kei group of islands, adjoining the 
Arru Islands, are inhabited by the Arafura 
race. Ke, Kei or Ki is prefixed to the names of 
all their villages. The great Kei is about the 
size of Tanakeka an island near Macassar. 
The men profess mahomedanism, but eat hogs 
flesh, and the islands produce Maratigo 
and Bauyaro woods, well adapted for masts. 
At Dorif tlie Papuans are called My fore. 
They are about 5 ftet 3 inches high, few attain 
5 feet 6 inches. They wear their crisped 
hair ils full length, and generally unoared for, 
which gives them a wild, scared appearance. 
The men, not the women, wear a comb. The 
Papuan women of 'Ke, are not secluded, the 
children are merry, noisy and have the nigger 
gritij and antiongst the men is a noisy confusion 
of tongues and excitement on every occasion. 
^Tke Ki, group of ten islands form the 
Jibrthern of the south-easterly islands. The 
natives are industrious and gt^t boat buildew, 

Ghlrpophaga ooncinnk occurs in the Kei and 
^ in Bandft where it is called the nutmeg pigeon. 


The islands, covered with luxurimvi forests, 
are occupied by two races, one of them the 
Papuan who make cocoanut oil, build boats 
and make wooden bowls, their boats are from 
small planked canoes to prahus of 20 to Batons 
burden. They build the skin first-and fit on 
the knees and bends and ribs. Money is not 
used but every transaction is in kind. The 
Papuan wears a waist cloth of cotton or bark. 
The other race are mahomedans who were 
driven out of Banda and wear cotton clothing. 
They are probably a brown race, more allied to 
Malays, but their mixed descendants have 
great varieties of hair, colour and features, 
graduating between the Malay and Papuan 
tribes, Cyphogastra . calepyga, a beautiful 
species of the Buprestidm, occurs here also 
the butterfly Orchis, Phalcenopsis grandiflora, 
two large beetles, Therates labiata, and 
Tiicondyla aptera. T. labiata is ever on the 
watch and from time to time emits an odour 
like otto of roses. T. aptera of the Malay 
islands resembles a large ant rmue than an inch 
long and of a purple black colour. It is wing¬ 
less.— Wallace,p, u. 103. Archipelago to 124. 
Bikmore, 243. 

Ceram is the largest island of the Moluccas 
and, next to Celebes, of all the Archipelago, 
It 18 162 miles long, but its greatest breadth 
is only 42 miles. The island is one long 
mountain chain that sets off transverse 
spurs, and some of the peaks are 5,000 
or 6,000 feet in height. 'Ihe people of 
.(.'eram approach nearer to the Papuan type 
than those of Gillolo. They are darker in 
colour, and a number of them have the frizzly 
Papuan hair ; their features are harsh and 
prominent, and the ^ii^men are far less engag¬ 
ing than those of the Malay race. The 
Papua or Aifuro, man of Ceram gathers his 
frizzly hair into a fiat circular knot over the 
left temple, and place cylinders of wood, as 
thick as one’s fingers and coloured red at the 
ends, in the lobes of the ears. They.are very 
nearly in a state of nature, and go almost 
naked, but armlets and anklets of woven 
grass or of silver, with necklaces of beads or 
small fruits, complete their attire. The 
women have similar ornaments, but wear their 
hair loose. All are tall, with a dark brown 
skin, and well marked Papuan physiognomy. 
The Aifuro or Papuan race are the predo¬ 
minant type in the island of Ceram. Of 
twenty-eight words of the language of OeraiOi 
nine of the words are Malay, two Javanese, and 
seventeen are common to these two languages* 
The cluster of islets lying at the souths* 
east extremity of the large island of Seratt 
as it is called by the natives, or Oeraip. 
as it is laid down in the mapi, are known 
as Ceram. They are situated in laiitu4o 
30^55* sonih, and in L. 138? E* and 
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one of the most remote trading stations to the 
eastward, from which the produce of the Ar¬ 
chipelago is conveyed iu native vessels to this 
port. The Islattd of Ceram is the eeoond in 
size of the Moluccas, having an estimated area 
of about 10,000 square miles. The mountains 
are from six to eijcht thousand feet in lieight, 
sending dawn innumernble streams to the sea. 
The vegetation is every where luxuriant, and 
the trees gigantic, Admiral Keppel had iti 
his possession n circular slab of wood from the 
Island, three and a. iialf inch thick, eight and 
a half in diameter. The sago palm in partr 
culnr is more abundant and productive, than 
on any of the arljoining islands. Cloves and 
nutmegs grow wild. The names of the several 
islets which compose the Ceram group are 
ISernnr^h, Gesir, Kaliwaroo, Gorong, jManakoo, 
and Malomgee. Of these, the two largest 
re Gorong and Manakoo, and are the 
only ones of tlie group which exhibit any 
appearance of fertility: they are represented 
to be hilly and covered with wood, ex¬ 
cept where cleared for the purposes of culti¬ 
vation, which ^ however seems Cv>n(iued to the 
little rice which is grown on them. They 
produce fruit trees in considerable abundance, 
and among them the durian and roangosteen, 
as also the wild nutmeg, the cocoanut and 
sago palm, the latter supplying to the natives 
the oliief article of subsisieuce. Ceram has 
on its western side the three islands Bonoa, 
Kelang and Manipa. The commercial pro¬ 
ducts from these islands consist of tortoiseshejl, 
mother o’pearl shell, beohe de mer, wild cin¬ 
namon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 
— Biktnore^ 263. KeppeVs Ind. Arch., Vol. 
II. p. 103 . 

Ceram Laut, —A cluster of islets lying off 
the south eastern extremity of the large island 
of Seram or Ceram in lat. 3® 55* S.and 133® 
E. They produce tortoiseshell, mother 
o*pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cinnamon, 
wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. Ceram 
Laut is the most westerly and the largest of 
the range of small islands which extend 16 
or 18 nules E. &. W. Ceram Laut, means 
Ceram lying to seaward. 

Ceram Lnut is the great place to which 
the Bugis carry the Papuan slaves whom they 
steal from New Guinea. Ceram Laut, and Goram 
areeeldom visited by Europeans. Tue natives 
of the Ceram Laut islands repair chieBy to the 
northern coast of Papua, or the island of New 
Guiuea, from which they are distant only 
about ft day’s sail, to procure the vaiious artU 
del of produce we have mentioned—that part 
of this vast island being called by the Bugis 
Papua^^Nothing; MoUter o’pearl shells are 
however procured by the Bugis themselves in 
greater quantities at the;Aroo islands. The 
Papuans of New Guinea^ U seems, hgTC-uot 


yet been made acquainted with the use of 
firearms among themselves; they have the 
sumpit or blow-pipe, but their principal wea¬ 
pons are the bow and arrow, and a light spear 
or lancc. Although the inhabitants of the 
Aroo island are represented by the Bugis ss 
being of the same race as the Papuans, they 
enjoy a much more unrestricted iatercourse 
with the inhabitants, who trade freely with 
them and permit them to settle. Mother 
o’pearl shell is obtained here in great quanti¬ 
ties, and tortoise shells and trepang or becha 
de mer, are also procured. The Aroo people 
employ their Papuan slaves in diving tor the 
mother o’pearl shell, and in fishing for beohe 
de mer. The* people of the Ceram isles appear 
to have themselves little or no communication 
with the Aroo islands.— Journ. of the Ind- 
Arch, December 1852, p, 690-6U1. 
huryh ; Bikmore 242, 

Goram, a group of three islands in the East 
Archipelago. S. E. of Goram is a high group 
composed of raised coral reefs 300 or 400 
feet, with a volcano on the island of Teor 
which broke forth in 1659. In ihe Goram 
group, at Manowolko, east of Ceram, a slight 
infusion of F^puan on a mixture of Malay and 
Bugi has proiluced a good looking people. 
The 3orara people are wholly traders, every 
year they visit the Tenimber, Ke and Aru is¬ 
lands, the whole N. W. coast of N. Guinea, 
from Oetanata to Salwatty and the islands of 
Waigiou and Mysol. They also extend thair 
voyages to Tidure, Ternaie, Bands and Am- 
boyna. Their prahus are all built by the Ke 
islanders, who annually turn out hundreds of 
neat boats. The Gorum people trade in tre¬ 
pang, medicinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs 
and tortoise shell, which they sell to the Bugi 
traders at Ceram Laut and Aru.— 

243. WaU. 11. 53, 60. 

Keffiny group consist of 17 islands. Their 
inhabitants resemble those of the S. Coast of Ce¬ 
ram, and are not of the Papuan or negro race, 
they are great traders and constantly visit New 
Guinea and purchase birds of paradise, luri, 
crows, pigeons, megapodiidm and scented 
woods. 

Moluccas include five islands off the W. 
Coast of Gilolo, with Burn, Amboyna, and the 
other islands off the S. Coast of Garam- 
The three large islands, are Gilolo, Ceram 
and Bouru with a great number of 
smaller ones, amongst others Batchiau, Morty, 
Obi, Ke, limor-Laut, Amboyna, Temate 
Tidore, Kavia and Banda. These occupy % 
space of ten degrees of laiitude by eight bf 
longitude, and by grouns of smaU itiands 
they are connected to N. Guinea on; the 
east, the Philippines on* the north, CJ^bes 
on the west and Timor on the M^th. 
The land mammals are (ew^in Ahmber, (M 
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bats however 25 speeies are knpwn. The only 
one of the quadUmaoa, is Cynopithecm nigres¬ 
cent, at Datchian, the Viverr^ tangalunga, 
Susa liippelaphus, Var; Babirusa, Sorex my- 
osurus ; the flying opotaum, Belidens ariel, a 
beautiful little xnarsopial animal like a flying 
squirrel, and three species of Cuscus, opossum 
like animals, with long prehensile tails, small 
heads, large eyes with a covering of woolly 
fur, their flesh is every where eaten. 
There are, however, 265 species of birds 
known. Amongst them the large red crested 
cockatoo, two species of the Eclectus parrot, 
and hve of the beatiful crimson lories, 21 spe¬ 
cies of pigeons, 16 species of kingfishers 
and the mound making megapodii, for M. 
WaUacei inhabits Gilolo, Ternate and 
Bouru. 

The insects are very numerous and very 
beautiful, Pieridm, Danaidm, Ornithoptera pria- 
muS) helena and remus, Papilio Ulysses, deiph* 
obus and gambrisius ; Iphias leucippe, one of 
the Pieridee, also Hestra idea of the Danaidac ; 
two large Nymphalidm; Diadema pandarus and 
Cbaraxus euryalus, and amongst the beetles 
Enchirus longimanus, Xenooerus semiluctuosus 
and a species of Eupholus. 

Amboyna is alike the name of the island and 
of the chief city. The west side of the island 
is called Him and the east side Lai-Timur. 
Amboyna and Banda are supposed to have 
been discovered by Antonio d’ Abreu, a Portu¬ 
guese captain who left Malacca in 1511 : but 
Ludovica Barthema (Vaitoma) of Bologna 
claims to have been there in 1506. Amboyna 
town has 14,000 people. The city people 
seem to be mixtures of Papuan or Ceiamese, 
Malay, Portuguese, with au occasional crop 
of Portuguese or Dutch, half civilized, half 
savage lazy people.— Wallace^ i, 300; ii, 79 
to 90. Bikmore, 130. 

The Ba/iida group consists of ten islands, 
the largest of which is Lontar or Great Banda, 
it is crescent shaped and Fulo Pisang, Banana 
island, aud Pulo Kapal, ship island, lie in the 
hollow of the crescent and form the arc of a 
circle. Within this arc are three other islands, 
the highest of which is Gunong A pi, next 
Banda Neira, N. E. pf which is Pulo Krakka or 
Old Woman’s island. D’ Abreu, a Portuguese 
cpmtUAnflor was the first European who visited 
them. This was named the nutmeg group 
and for nearly a hundred years the Portuguese 
monopolized the trade. In 1609, t^e Dutch’ 
attempted to take these islands, but the war 
Igsted 18 jqars, and the natives who survived 
fill fled to the imighbouring islands. The 
Dutch had to cultivate these islands witfl 
slaves, and when slavery was abolished, with 
convicts, of whom iii4B65 there were about 
Its ttfree islands .engillose a secure^ 
hinbotir sad the water ie so, transparent. 


that IWipg corals and minute obyeiU are 
seen below. Almost all the island is covered 
with nutmeg trees, grown under the shade 
of the Canarium pompiuue. About f of 
the inhabitants are mixed races, Malay, 
Papuan, Arab, Portuguese and Dutch, but the 
aborigines, doubtless were Papuans, and a 
portion of them still exists in the Ke islands 
to whiclk they emigrated, when they first took 
possession of Banda. Of the birds is a very 
handsome fruit pigeon Carpophaga conciima, 
which feeds on the mace and is found olso in 
Ke and Matabellow, and a small Fruit dove, 
Ptilonopus diadematus.—/ToZZoce, p. 289 
to 291 . Bikmore, 221 . 

Batchian. The interior of Batcbian is*uninha* 
bited, there are only a few villages ou the 
coasts. The people are the Batchian Malays^ 
who differ very little from those of Ternate. 
Their language, however, has more of the 
Papuan element in it, with a mixture of pure 
Malay showing that they are formed from 
stragglers of various races, almost homogene¬ 
ous. The Orang Sirani (qu. Nasrani or Suryaui) 
are Christians of Portuguese descent, like those 
of Ternate. Many ot these have a Portuguese 
physiognomy, but their skin is generally darker 
than that of the Malays. They speak Malay, 
with a large number of Portuguese words aud 
idioms. A third race is the Galela men from 
Gilolo, and the fourth race, is a colony from 
Timor in the eastern peninsula of Celebes 
who were brought here, a few years ago, at their 
own request to avoid extermination by another 
tribe. They have a very light complexion, 
open Tartar physiognomy, low stature and a 
language of the Bugis type. They are an in¬ 
dustrious agriculture people and supply the 
town with vegetables. They make a good 
deal of bark cloth, similar to the *' tapa ’* of 
the Pplynesians. A cylinder of bark is taken 
off and soaked and beaten till it*be as thin aud 
as tough as parchment. It is used for wrap¬ 
ping up clothes also dyed with a bark dye 
and sewed into jackets. The Orang Sirani are 
very iond of dapcing. In three hundred years, 
they have changed their language and tost all 
knowledge of their nationality but in xnanneis 
and appearance they are almost pure Portu¬ 
guese. Every where in the eaat where the 
Portuguese have mixed with the native repeat 
the offspring are darker in colour than eithfir 
of the parent stocks. This is the cate 
the Orang Siraui and wUh the Portuguese 
Malacca and Goa. This is not the osae in Sctijtt^ 
America, where the Mameluco, the offipril^g 
of the Portuguese and Indian, is pflek fau^ 
than either race, but alw^s fairer than ^ 
ludiakil Batchian and TawMi islands arp 
separated by a narrow strait. 

MaHari^ north of Batchian, is a vplqano, ^ 
which iu 16i6 (here w^a 9 ^ erupiioo, • 
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Motir^ north of MakUo is a trachytic 
cone. 

Gold lias been washed for in the island of 
Batohiao ever since 1774. 

Obi, Batchian and the three southern 
peninsulas of Gilolo, possess no true indi¬ 
genous population. The Orang Sirani or 
Christian descendants of Portuguese are as civil, 
obliging, and industriou-s as the Malay, but 
they consider themselves of a superior order 
and are inclined to trade and commerce 
rather than to manual labour.—/Pit?fi. 
19—41. Bihmovfi^ 299. 

Gilolo^ is one of the Molucca Islands. Its 
north end is in about Lat. 2® 23* N. It has 
a long mountainous coast. High bold land, 
with three reraarkjible peaks. The indigenes 
live in the north of the island. "Ihcy 
are radically distinct from all the Malay 
race. Their stature, their features, as well as 
their dispositioua and habits are almost the 
same as those of the Papuan. Their hair is 
serabPapaan, neither straight, smooth and 
glossy like all true Malays, nor so frizzly and 
woolly as the perfect Papuan type, but always 
crisp, waved and rough, such as often occurs 
among the true Papuans but never among the 
Malays. Their colour alone is often exactly 
that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of course 
there has been intermixture and individuals 
are occasionally seen whom it is difficult to 
classify, but in most cases, the large some¬ 
what aquiline nose with elongated apex, the 
tall stature, the waved hair, bearded face, and 
hairy body, as well as the less reserved manner 
and louder voice unmistakiogly proclaim the 
Papuan type. Here is the exact boundary 
between the Malay and Papuan race. It is 
only in the northern peninsula that these 
Papuan indigenes exist, the whole of the rest 
of the island*with Batchian and the other 
islands westward being exclusively inhabited 
by Malay tribes like those of Ternate and 
Tidorc. This would seem to indicate that the 
Alfuro area comparatively recent immigration, 
and that they have come from the north or 
east, perhaps from some of llie islands of the 
Pacific, though it is difficult to understand why 
80 many fertile islands should possess no 
indigenes. The Galela race are natives of a dis¬ 
trict in the extreme north of Gilolo, but they are 
great wanderer oyer the Archipelago. They are 
B very fine race, ’ “larkably energetic and indus¬ 
trious, of light complexion, tall and with Pa¬ 
puan features, coming near to the drawings and 
descriptions of the true Pblyuesians of Tahiti 
and Owyhee. They build large and roomy pra- 
hiis with outriggers, and settle on any coast or 
island theytake a fancy for.They catch turtle and 
.tripang,hunt deerandwild pigsanddry the meat, 
Bird cut down the forest and plant rice or maize. 
The people of Gilolo are Called Alfura. 


Bikmcre, however, erroneously states that they 
are strictly of the Malay type, and have not the 
dark skin and frizzly hair of the Alfura of Ceram 
and Buru, though representatives of that people 
may exist in Gilolo, The population of Gilolo 
are supposed to be 76,000, all but 5,000 of 
them are under the sultan of Ternate. 

The Clove tree grows spontaneously on the 
Moluccas, viz, Ternate, Tidore, Motir, Makian, 
and Batchian.— Honburgh. Wallace, it, 13, 
405. Bikmore, S\S» See Piilo Gasses, Byang ; 
Waytriou, Wceda Islands, Wutsau. 

iiie Keffing Islands is a little group, in the 
Molucea sea, encircled by very extensive reefs 
projecting into deep water, and rendering it 
difficult of approach. The cachelot or spermace¬ 
ti whale abounds in the ocean, and might sup¬ 
port an extensive fishery. Some of the islets are 
low, sandy, girdled by reefs, and, as in Ghissa, 
with a lagoon in the centre, absolutely swarm¬ 
ing with fish, while the shores are peopled by 
ducks and snipes. Pulo Manok, or Bird island 
lies midway between Ceram and the Serwatty 
group, a high solitary mountain resting on the 
bosom of the Sfia, with a truncated cone, desert, 
and the refuge only of myriads of birds, which 
deposit such vast quantities of eggs, that many 
of the natives of the neighbouring isles visit the 
place and subsist for whole days on this whole¬ 
some food. Sulphur is also found on the rocks. 
The little communiiies existing in these scat¬ 
tered groups present curious phases of social 
life, "Dwelling in houses erected on posts, 
they in many instances surround their vil¬ 
lages with rough walls of coral, occasionally 
carrying a similar fortification all along the 
shore. Many indications among them proves 
the existence of piracy. Slaves, nutmegs, tre- 
pang, tortoise-shell, edible birds* nests, are 
bartered for powder, shot, muskets and small 
cannon, besides calico and china-ware, betray 
the inclination of the people to the use of arms. 
Many of them, apparently peaceful traders are 
secretly addicted to piracy, though some bear 
a character for innocence and love of industry 
altogether inconsistent with this pursuit. 
Among these are the inhabitants of Motir, a 
gentle, tranquil, sober tribe, following the oc¬ 
cupation of potters, and supplying ilieneigh¬ 
bouring islands with vessels and utensils of 
various kinds made of red clay elegantly mould¬ 
ed and of good quality. These compete in the 
markets of the Molucca' sea, with the plates 
and pans brought by the traders of Kefling 
from the Ki Islands.— Kolff's Togogeof the 
Dourga, 220,845, DarmvCs Coral Beefs, 
Oratofurd'e, Ind, Arch* IIU 447. Temmvheh^ 
111,307. Journ, quotedl^ 

John's Indian Archipelt^o, Vol, L p, 142. 

Arroe or Arru Islands, ^tend firOBi Lat. 
7® 0* to Lat. 5^ 52* S. and in Lcmg. 

56* E. run for upwards of 100 milts N. and S. 
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and li^ between the Timor Laut group and 
the S. W. Coast of New Guinea. They are a 
closely packed group, distant about sixty miles 
from the south-west coast of New Guinea, and 
between forty and fifty miles in breadth. On 
the eastern side of the group are found banks 
of sand and mud, stretching far out to sea, 
which are only covered to the depth of a few 
feet at low tides. Inland are many fresh water 
swamps with thick impenetrable jungle in 
other places. Their produce is pearls, mother 
of pearl, tortoiseshell, birds of paradise 
and tropang. The timber of the islands 
is much praised. The Arru Islanders have 
much intercourse with strangers. They pur* 
chase from the Bugis the Papuan slaves 
brought from New Guinea, who are then em¬ 
ployed in diving for pearls and in the beche de 
rner fishery. The Arru Islanders are impove¬ 
rished by their excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors, imported from Javaf**and Macassar. In 
perional appearance the people are between 
the Malayan and Polynesian Negro. They are 
not many degrees further advanced in civiliza¬ 
tion than tlie natives of the north coast' of 
Australia to whom many of them bear consider¬ 
able personal resemblance. Some of the Arru 
men profess Christianity and some are maho- 
medans. In stature they surpass the civilized 
natives of Celebes. The dress of the men is a 
piece of matting or cloth girded round the 
loins and drawn tight between the thigjis, and 
a salendan or shawl. No fillet is worn round 
the head. The hair is woolly and frizzled out 
like that of the Papuan. The men ere of a 
jealous disposition and easily roused to anger 
by abuse of their women or ancestors, other¬ 
wise they are mild of dispo^itioh. The women 
wear a mat in front and one bcihind. When a 
person of consequence dies, these are stripped 
oil and they rush into the sea where they dis¬ 
port for some time. Christianity was introduced 
into the Arru Islands many years ago by 
the Dutch of Amboyna and nearly all the 
principal people profess this creed. The 
Aitu people ornament their Louses with bra¬ 
zen trays, dulam or talam, and elephants* teeth, 
which are broken up when the owner dies. 
Tripang is abundant near the islands, in nearly 
nil the varieties, but is iiidifl’erently cured. Nei¬ 
ther the Kei or Arru islanders ever abscond to 
avoid paying their debts. The Arru islanders 
bear a strong personal resemblance to the 
aborigines of Port Essington ; indeed, on seve¬ 
ral occasions in which natives from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the late seltlelnent visited the is¬ 
lands in European vessels, they were consider¬ 
ed by the Arruans as belonging to some remote 
part of their own group. But the Arruans 
also.possess so many characteristics in common 
with the J?u/anata of the opposite coast of 
New Qumea, that it would be necessary to in¬ 


clude them in a general account of the Pa- 
.puans. One of their most singular peculiarities, 
however, consists in the value which they attach 
to elephants* tusks, brass gongs, and huge por¬ 
celain dishes. An odd custom, and one that 
is probably unique in the world, consists in 
the destruction of a man’s goods on his death, 
instead of a distribution of them among his 
surviving relations. All the chattels which he 
has collected during his life, including tusks, 
gongs, and precious China dishes, are broken 
in pieces and thrown away ; and in the villages 
may be seen heaps of these fragments of pro¬ 
perty which custom or some singular supersti¬ 
tion has deterred the living from appropriating. 
The natives of Am are i^apuans, with black 
or sooty brown skins, woolly or frizzly hair, 
thick ridged prominent noses, and rather slen¬ 
der limbs, Iraost of them wear nothing but a 
waist cloth. Papuan boys shig cheerily as they 
walk along or talk aloud to themselves, which 
is quite a negro peculiarity. Tbey^ have as 
food raw sago and vegetables, fish and 
molluscs, and tobacco, betel and arrack are 
their luxuries. Their houses are rude sheds. 
There are some mixed races amongst them. 
The Papuan talks, laughs, shouts without in¬ 
termission. The women have only a mat of 
plaited strips of palm trees worn tight round 
the body and reaching from tue hips to the 
knee. Their frizzly hair is tied in a bunch 
at the back of the head. They delight in comb¬ 
ing it or forking it, using a large wooden 
fork wiih four diverging prongs, to separate 
and arrange the long tangled frizzly mass. They 
and the men wear earrings, necklaces of sil¬ 
ver, brass, shell. The Arru Papuans told Mi% 
Wallace that some of their tribes kill the 
old men and wonien when they no longer 
can work, but he saw many old folk. 
Their hair is usually black and strongly curl¬ 
ed. Like the African Soraal* they wash it 
with wood-ashes or lime water, which import 
to it a lightish colour and cause it to appear 
rough, both these peculiarities being consider¬ 
ed very tasteful by the Alfoejr as well as by 
the Papuans. The Arruans arc taller and 
more muscular than the Malaya and Bugi of 
Celebes, but are inferior iu porportioiis, if not 
in stature, to the ordinary run of Europeans. 
The usual height of the men is from five feet 
four inches, to five feet eight inches, and there 
is a great iaclinatioa to slimness about the 
lower extremities among the taller men, some 
of whom attain the height of six feet. The Ara» 
fura of Vorkay (one of the southern Arn) 
possess no religion whatever. Of the immorta¬ 
lity of the soul they have not the least oon^ 
caption. To all enqnirist on this snbje^ 
they answered, **No Arafura has ever return^ 
to us after death, ther|fote we know Dothiiag 
of a future state, andThis is the first time we 
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hive heard of It. Their id^ea was Mali Mat! 
tM^b. When you are dead there is hh end of 
you. Neither have they any notion of the 
creation of the world. They only answer 
None of oa are aware of this, we have 
never heard anything about it; and therefore 
do not knew who has done it all. The 
peris frequented by the foreign trading- 
vessels are all in the north-western part of the 
group, where the people are evidently of a 
mixed race, the natural result of strangers from 
the west having married and Settled among 
them during an intercourse which appears to 
have extended over several centuries. 

£aju, a maritime people in the Arru Islands, 
who venture far out to sea. Many of the 
Baju remain throughout tiie year near the 
Butch settlement of Macassar, on the south 
end of Celebes, where they are found very use¬ 
ful in carrying despatches. They are chiedy 
employed by the Chinese in fishing for trepang, 
or sea^slug, and according to the policy inva¬ 
riably adopted by the latter in their dealings 
with the natives, are generally involved in debt, 
from which extrication is nearly hopeless. The 
demand against each boat or family usually 
averages about four hundred guilders (twenty- 
five pounds sterling), and, extraordinary as it 
may appear, no instance is on record of their 
ever having absconded to avoid the payment of 
their debts.—J^arl, p, S35. Quarterly Review^ 
No. 232, p. 512 IVallace, 11. 141 to 180. 
Luhboch Origin of Civd, p. 132. 

New Guinea. —Its S. W. part is known to 
native traders as Papua-kowiyee and Papua- 
Onen : it is inhabited by the most treacherous 
and blood-thirsty tribes, and up to the present 
time traders continue to be murdered there. 
The Papuan races of Mysol, Salwatty Wai- 
giou, and some parts of the adjacent coast, 
have become jjcaceable. On the S. W, Coast 
however, and in the large island of Jobie, the 
Papuan race are in a very barbarous condition 
and take 'every opportunity to rob and 
murder. The race in the interior of Borey 
are called Arfak, they are savages. The 
Papuans of Borey hang the skulls of the 
Arfak under the eaves of their houses, which 
are built in the water, on posts and led up to by 
rude wooden bridges. There is a large Council 
Chamber, at Borey, supported on larger posts on 
each of which is a rude carving of a naked man 
or woman with other revolting carvings near. 
The people of Borey resemble those of the 
Ke and Aru islands, many of them are very 
handsome, tall, well-made, with wfill out fea¬ 
tures and aquiline noseis* Their colour is a 
deep hroWa^ often approaching to black, and 
their frixaly hair is combed up iuto a mop- 
like form by means of a long six pronged fork. 
The language spoken at T><^y is foot un¬ 
derstood iqr. the Phpfiftite at Humhuldt Bay. 


The Borey people are great carvers and paint- 
ters. Their fo^ is roots and vegetables with 
fish and game as a luxury. The Arfak or 
bill-men of N. Guinea are generally black but 
some are bibwn like the Malay. Their hair, 
though more or less frizzly, is sometimes short 
and matted, instead of bring long, loose and 
woolly. Mr. Earl describes the features of the 
New Guinea Papuans as of a decidedly negro 
character:—broad flat noses,thick lips,receding 
foreheads and chins, and that turbid colour of 
what should be the white of the eye which 
gives a peculiarly sinister expression* Their 
complexion is usually a deep chocolate-colour 
sometimes closely approaching to black but 
certainly a few shades lighter than the deep 
black that is often met ivith among the negro 
tribes of Africa. The many Papuan tribes in 
New Guinea, are generally in a state of warfare 
with each other and return from their warlike 
expeditions with heads. They are superstitious 
and worship a wooden deity called Karwar, 18 
inches high, whom they consult on all occasions*. 
A widow remains in the family of her deceased 
husband. The negroes of New Guinea are in 
various states of civilization. Some of the rudest 
dwell in miserable huts and seek a bare 8ub« 
sisteiice by the chase or the spontaneous pro¬ 
ductions of the forest. There are, however 
other Negro tribes living on the coasts who 
have made some advance in civilization. These 
dwell by whole tribes in huge barn-like houses 
raised on posts, like those of the wild inhabi¬ 
tants of Borneo, but ruder. Their beard is 
crisp. The forehead is high and narrow; eyes 
large, dark brown, or black; nose flat and 
broad : mouth large, lips thick and teeth goodt 
few have regular features, and most are apathe¬ 
tic. The ordinary men wear a waist cloth 
made of the bark of a tree, called “ mar,’* 
which is wrapped round the waist and passed 
between the legs. Women wear a short sarong 
to the knee, generally of blue cloth. Men and 
women tattoo their bodies on occasions, by 
pricking the skin with a flsh bone and rubbing 
in lamp black. The Dori people are a seafar¬ 
ing people and are expert swimmers and divers* 
Their prahus have outriggers and are exca^ 
vated from the trunk of a single tree* Their 
food consists of millet, obi, maize, a little rice, 
flsh and hogs* flesh and fruits. Sago is imported 
in small quantities. Theft is considered a grave 
ofifeoce: they are chaste and marry one wife* 
The dresses of the chiefs among the natives 
of Bori consist of the aaluer, or abort 
drawers of the Malays, and the kabya, 
or loose coat of calico, with a faandkerobief 
tied round the bead. The common men, 
and tire chiefs themselves, when not In the 
presence of strangers, wear only aoiiawat, 
or waist-cloth of the bark df orof 


the paper»iBolberry4ree, beatfO^^ont like 
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the bark-clolh of the Polynesian. The 
north coast of N. Guinea is generally 
high 5 towards the sea, there is low 
land, but a little way inland, a chain of 
mountains eiteads parallel to the coast and 
elevated in some places 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
above the sea. It is the great seat of the Pa¬ 
puan race, and is 1,500 miles in extreme 
kngth, or nearly double that of Borneo; but 
its superficial area is probably less than that 
of the latter island (200,000 square geogra¬ 
phical miles), as there is every reason to 
believe that the south coast of New Guinea, 
immediately opposite to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria in Australia, forma a deep indentation 
similar to the Great Bay on the north coast, 
there being a space of two degrees and a half 
of longitude in which the land has not yet 
been seen. Of. this unexplored space, 118 
miles, or four-fifths of the whole, were taken 
possession of by proclamation, in the name 
of the king of Holland, in the year 1828. 
As the commanders of Her Majesty’s ships 
employed in the Surveying service are said to 
have general instructions not to interfere with 
coasts claimed by foreign powers, unless the 
interpsts of. navigation absolutely require it, 
this in some degree accounts for the fact that 
so large a apace of coast, within 600 milea of 
a European settlement that has been esta¬ 
blished more than three centuries, remains 
still unknown to civilized nations. The names 
by which the island is known to Europeans 
and Asiatics, New Guinea and Tanna Papua, 
both distinctly refer to the leading peculiarity 
of the race by which the coaets are inhabited. 
The most striking geographical feature of the ' 
great eastern peninsula consists in a back- I 
bone of lofty mountains, which apparently 
extends throughout its length. Their practice 
of standing up to paddle their canoes is repeat¬ 
edly noticed by Lieutenants Kolif and Modern, 
and it seems to be general throughout the 
coasts of New Guinea. The brown coloured 
natives of the Archipelago all sit, or ** squat,” 
while paddling their canoes, excepting, the 
Baju Laut; or Sea Gypsies, who stand like 
the Papuans, and give as a reason for assuming 
this posture, the superior facilities it affords 
them of seeing turtle, and of chasing them 
when discovered.—G. W, £arl, p, 40. Orate* 
furd Malay Or(zm. and Die, VoL 1. p, clxiii. 
Mr, JSarlt page 71* 

An$Ms island in the Eastern Archipelago, 
is ibhabited by Papuans. Their houses, built 
on poets, are placed entirely in the water. 
At very4ow water only is the beach partially 
'unoovmdi This beaeh consists of mud, 
in which nfangroves grow luxuriantly and 
completely obstruct a landing. The gardens, 
from this! cause, are situated on the surround¬ 
ing islands, principally on an island with a 
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high beaoh h ing opposite to the kampong. 
The Auflus Papuans wear their hair in tufts. 
Their appearance is good natured, faces regular, 
eyes beautifully black, the mouth broad with 
beautiful regular teeth, and the forehead high 
but narrow. Many have thin lips and fthely 
curved noses, which give them a more Euro¬ 
pean physiognomy. The men are generally 
handsome and well formed, stout, without 
being too thick, strong and muscular ; the 
women very good looking ; and some children 
with very regular soft faces and long pendant 
curling hair .—Journal of the M* Arch.^ June 
1852, p. 830-1-2 andS.r 

Brumer, The women of Brumer Island,on the 
south coast of New Guinea, arc tattooed on the 
face, arms, and front of the body, but generally 
not on the back, in vertical stripes less than 
an inch a part, and connected by zigzag mark¬ 
ings. On the face these are more complicated, 
and on the forearm and wrist they are fre- 
qiiently so elaborate as to resemble lace-work. 
The men are more rarely tattooed, and 
then only with a few lines or stars, on the 
ri^ht breast. Sometimes, however, the mark¬ 
ings consist of a double series of large stars 
and dots stretching from the shoulder to the 
pit of the stomach.— Orig, of Civil, 
p, 44. McGillivrafi voyage of the Rattlesnake, 
vol. 1. p, 262. 

Aiou or Yowl, is a group of islands 
situated about 70 miles W. N. W. 
from the Cape of Good Hope, on the W. 
Coast .of New Guinea, and 30 miles N, E. 
from the island of Waygiou in the Gillolo 
Passage. The group consists of circular low 
isles, 16 in number. The largest lies in about 
lat. 0® 25’ N. long. 131® 0* E. The group 
is surrounded by an extensive coral reef, nearly 
a degree in circumference, the south-western 
portion of which is separated from the main 
reef by a narrow, but deep channel. Aiou 
Baba, the largest of the group, lies on this 
detached portion of the reef and is about 7 
miles round and 500 feet in elevation. The 
north-eastrrn or larger reef, which contains 
the islands of Abdon and Konibar, with 
several coral islets, is said to have an opening 
on the N. W. side which admits large vessels 
within the reef, but if this be the case, the 
harbour is not frequented, there being no temp¬ 
tation in the way of refreshments to induce 
large vessels to put in there. The inhabitantSi 
who are Papuans, are few in ntintber and 
occupy themielves almost exclusively in Ashing 
and in catching turtle, with which the lagoohs 
within the reef abound. The chief elports lire 
tortoiseshell of good quality, which is obtained 
here in large quantities, and trepang,^ Tbesd 
. are purchased by Chinese and sometitnea Eur^ 
Ipean traders from Tcrnale, in Moluccas, the 
king of which place Miumea tupieme authc* 
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rity oyer All thosA ]mtt» of the Coast of New 
Guinea which hie subjeote have been in the 
habit of visiting for purposes of Iratle. The 
traders to Aiou all employ email vessels, which 
alone are adapted for going within the reef 
of Aiou-Buba, their chief resort. They bring 
red and white calicoes, thick brass wire, old 
clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of ornamental 
finery which the negroes of New Guinea delight 
inas.mueh as those of Africa. The natives 
are tolerably friendly to strangers, but must not 
be trusted too much, as they are inclined to 
be treacherous and revengeful, which is the 
case, indeed, with all the Tapuan tribes. A 
vessel visiting these islands for purposes of 
trade should always be provided with a na¬ 
tive of Ternate or Tidoro to act as pilot and 
interpreter.— Ind, Arch. — Horab. 

The Languages in the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago : — 


Languagoa. 

Spoken at 

Written 
charao* 
ter used. 

Religion 
and Priests. 

1 Malay 

Singapore 

Arabic 


2 Javanese 

Java 

Javanese 


8 Sapak ... 

Lombok 


Indigenes 
ofLombok, 
a pure Ma¬ 
lay race 

professing 
rnahome- 
danism. 

1 

[4 Macassar 

S. Celebes 
near Ma¬ 
cassar 

Na tive 

Mahome- 

dan. 

1 

J 1 

5 Bugis 

Large part 
of Cele¬ 
bes 

Native 
distinct 
form Ma¬ 
cassar 


is ‘ 

*« 

o 

6 Bouton 

Boutony 

... 

A large is¬ 
land 3. of 
Celebes. 


7 Salayer 

Salayer 

... 

A small¬ 
er do. 


[sTomore ... 

1 

1 

E. Penin¬ 
sula of 
Celebes in' 

1 The pt 
tog these 

Pagans, 
iople speak- 
tive lau- 


L 

Batchian 

gUttges of Celebes are 
of pure Malayan 
type, and all but the 
Touioro race, are 
equal in civilization 
bo the true Malays. 


' UTomohon. 
lOLaogowenj 

Plateau of 

Those uiuo luugu- 

i 

Minahassa 

ages with many 
others are spoken in 


11 Ratahan t 

3. E Coast 

the N, W. Peninsula 


12 Belang 1 

of do. 

of Celebes, by the* 
people called Alfu- 

|, 

ISTanawanko 

West,, „ 

ro. Theae languages 


14 ICemu ... 

East ,, „ 

are falling into die- 

o 

15 lUntek .. 

a suburb of 
Menado 

use and Malay is be¬ 
coming the general 


16 Menado ... 

Chief town 

medium of communi- 


17 BoUnghi- 

On N. W. 

cation. 

Most of the 


, tarn 

Coast be* 
tween 

[people aro being con- > 
Iveijted to christiani- 



Menado 
and Ll- 
obnpkng 

[ty.. 



18 Sanguir islandej 
and Siau 


19 Salibabo Is>| 
lands also oalledj 
Talaut .. , 
SOSuIu Islands 


! 0‘J 


21 Cajoli . 

22 Wayapo 

23 Massa- 
ratty 


24 Amblau... 


25 Ternate... 


26 Tidore 


27 Kaioa Islands 

28 Batchian 


29 Gani 


Two groups of is- 
jUnds between (gle¬ 
bes and the Philip¬ 
pines. The inhabi¬ 
tants resemble the 
l>«oplQ of Menado. 


E. of Celebes, M«- 
llays of the Moluccas 
jtype : Mahomedans. 

3 villages These people are 
on the allied to the natives 
eastern |oI Ceram : Cajeli peo- 
side ofiple are mahomedans. 
Bouru 

An island, Mahomedans. 

S. E. of| 

Bouro 

The most 
northern 


liiccas 
Next island^ 
of the 


Inhabitants some¬ 
what mixed with the 
island of[indi genes of Gilolo, 
the M o- 


Inhabitants uudis- 
Itinguisable from those 


Moluccasof Ternate. 
North of 


30 Sahoe 

31 QaleU 




BatchUn 


A village on 
the S. 
peninsula 
of Gilolo 
Villages in 
N. Gilolo 


32 Liang ... ...|Villages oij| 

the N. 
Coast ofl 
Aiuboyna 

33 Morelia and Do. in N, 

Mamilla W. do. 

34 Batumerah ... iL subiu b ofl 

I Amboyua 


35Lariki, Asiliiluj’iu W. Am- 


Wakasiho 
36 Saparua... 


37 Awaiya ... )! 
88 Camarian ... \ 

39Telutl and'j 
... f 

40 Ahtiago and f 

Tobo J 

41 Ahtiago... .. 


boyna 
An island 
east of 
Amboy oai 


in- 

the 


Mahomedans ; 
h abitants, like 
preceding. 

Molucca n Malays. 
Mahomedans, 


Inhabitants called 
Alfiiro. They arc iu- 
|digeae» of Polyne¬ 
sian type, but brown 
skins and Papuan 
hair and features : 
Pagans. 

Of mixed Malay 
[and Polynesian type, 
they are mahomed- 
'aus or obristUns. 


Inhabitants of the 
Molucca Malay type 
Mahomedans, 
Mahomedans front 
iTernate, 

Inhabitants of Abe 
brown PolynesUn 
type and speaking the 
I same language as 
those of Ceram, oppo- 
isite. 


Villages on Indigenes of Poly 
the S. of nesian type, now 
Cerkm Christians. 

Villages on Mixed brbwn 
the S. puan or Polynasiah 
coast of and Malay typers Ma* 
Ceram homedan^. 

Indigenes Alfuro of brown 
inland"* Papuah or Poljrnesi* 
from Ahti- afi Fagans, 
ao 


870 



42Gah ... ... 

IMOU. 

E. Ceram | 

Alfaro'of! Ceram. 

43'Wahiii ... 

N. Coast of 

InhabitanU of 


Ceram 

the N. Coast of Ce- 

44 Qoram . 

Small is- 

ram^ mixed race, 

speaklsevera] dialects 
of this language : Ma- 
homedans 

Of mixed.race: Ma- 

45 Matabello ••• | 

1 lands E. 

of Ceram, 
1)0. S.E. do 

homedans. 

Brown Papuan or 

46 Toor . 

Do. S.E.of 

Polynesian race.. Pa¬ 
gans. 

Do. do. 

47 Ke Ittlands ... 

Matabello 

On the W. of the 

48 Aru do. 


Aru Islands, true 
black Papuans ; Pa¬ 
gans. 

W. of K. Guinea 

49 Myaol Coast... 


True Papuans* 

N. of Corum, so- 

50 Mysol interior. 


mi-ci vi 1 i zed P apuans, 
with mixture of Mo- 
luccau Malaya. 

True Papuans;,Pa- 

61 Borey . 

N. Coast of 

gaiis. 

Do. do. 

52Teto . .'1 

63 Vaiqueno in ] 
E. Timor y 
64'*BrisBi in W. | 
Timor ... J 
65 Sava ...i 

N. Guinea 

1 

Intermediate be- 
tr/eeu the true and 
the brown Papuans 
—Pagans. 

Islands W. of Ti- 

56Rotti .. ( 

1 

1 

mor, of mixed race, 
with apparently 

much of the hiudu | 
typ. 

Islands between j 

67 AUor ^ ) 

68 Solor ... ( 

^Flores andj Timor, 
iuhabitantp of dark 

59 Bajau or Sea 
Qypsxea 

1 

1 

Papuan type. 

A roaming! tribe 
of fishermen of Ma¬ 
layan type all over 
the Archipelago. 


mUlace, FoL II. p. 292 to 295, 


Mr. Crawfurd, (Malay Qram. and Die, Vol, 
J, p. vii.) considers that a certain con¬ 
nexion of more or less extent exists be¬ 
tween most hf Ihe lauguaj^es which pre¬ 
vail from Madagascar to Easter Island in 
the Pacific, and from Formosa, on the coast 
of China to New Zealand. Tims over 200 de¬ 
grees of longitude and seventy of latitude, or 
over a fifth part of earth’s surface* In this 
are the innumerable islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
the great group of the Philippines, the 
Islands of the North and South Pacific, and 
Meda^asoar. It is inhabited by many different 
and distinct races of men, as the Malayani the 
brown Polynesian, the insular negro of several 
varieties, and the African of Madagascar. Of 
these, the state of civilization is so various that 
some are abject savages^ while.oihers have made 
a respectable progress in the useful arts, and 
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have even attained some kndwkdge of letters. 
He is of opinion that the leadings race in the 
Archipelago is one and ihe same, but the lan¬ 
guages are many,with more or less intermixture 
of some principal ones throughout. In Borneo, 
he says, there are at least 40 languages. In Cele¬ 
bes and its islands at least 10 ; iu Flores 0 ; 
in Sumbawa S ; in Sumatra and its islands not 
fewer than 10 ; and even in civilized Java with 
its islands, S. It is the same in the Pliilippioe 
islands, and in Liicon alone, there are thiee. 
He says, that ii^ the Eastern Archipelago, 
no languages exist derived from a common 
stock, or standing to each other in the relation 
of sisterhood, as Italian, Spanish, and French, 
do to each other; or as Gaelic does to Irish, or 
Armorican to Welsh, or Scotch to English. The 
only dialects that exist are of the Malay and 
Javanese languages, but they consist of little 
more than differences in pronunciation, or the 
more or less frequent use of a few words. In 
the Polynesian Islands alone, real dialects of 
a common tongue do exist, but there the 
number of words comnnon to such dialects, and 
to the languages of the .Archipelago, is so 
trifling that it refutes at once tiie notion of a 
common origin. In MalMy, the most familiar 
words for the head the shoulder, the face, a 
limb, a hair or pile, brother, house, elephant, 
the sun, the day, to speak and to talk, are all 
Sanskrit. In Javanese, Sanskrit furnishes 
words for the head, the shoulders, the throat, 
the hand, the face, father, brother, son, daugh¬ 
ter, woman, house, buffalo, elephant, with syno- 
nyraes for ihe hog and dog, the sun, the moon, 
the sea, and a mountain. In the language of 
Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar u^e is 
Sanskrit, and a -word of the same language is 
the only one in use for the numeral ten. It is 
on the same principle that Mr. Crawfurd ac¬ 
counts for the existence of a similar class of 
Malayan words in the Tagala of ihe Philippine 
although the whole number of Malayan words 
does not exceed one-fiftieth part of the lan¬ 
guage, Head, brain, hand, finger, elbow, hair, 
feather, child, sea, moon, rain, to speak, to 
die, to give, to love, are examples. 

' Some personal pronouns are found in the 
Polynesian dialects, where, in a vocabulary of 
five thousand words a hundred Mala.vart termh 
do not exist. A sentence of Malay can be 
constructed without the assistance of Javatieae 
words, or of Javanese without tlie help of 
Malay words. These two languages can bfe 
written or spoken without the least difficulty^ 
without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic. TTib 
Malay and Javanese, although a large propor¬ 
tion of their words be in common, are dittitifet 
languages, end their Sanskrit and Arabic , 
ments are extrinsic and unessential. Wteti 
this test is applied to the Polynesian languageh 
we find an opposite result. A sentence in the 
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Mftori and TaUtoa can be written in words 
common to both, and without the help of one 
word of the Malayan which they contain, just 
as a sentence of Welsh or Irish can be con¬ 
structed without4he help of Latin, although of 
this language they contain, at least, as large a 
proportion of words as the Maori or Tahitan do 
of Malayan. llr« Grawfurd is of opinion that the 
Malay and Javanese languages furnish the stock 
of the wide spread words which are common to 
so many tongues iu the Archipelago and which 
have been chiefly derived from the languages 
of the two most civilized and adventurous 
nations of the Archipelago—the Malays and 
Javanese ; and be uses the word Malayan for 
whatever is common to these two people. 
In physical form, the people speaking the 
wide spread Malay tongue, may thus be 
sketched. The average stature of the men is 
about five feet three inches, and of the women 
three inches less. They are, in fact as 
compared to the Chinese, the Hindus, the 
inhabitants of Western Asia, and Euro¬ 
peans, a short race. The face is lozenge- 
shaped, the,4orehead flat, the cheek bones 
high, the mouth/ilarge, the lips thin, the 
hair of the^ead black, coarse, lank, abuud* 
aut,—that ol^all other parts of the body, 
beard ineluded, very scanty: the skin is 
soft, tawny, darker than that of the Chinese, 
but fairer than that of any genuine hindu, 
and never black ; tl\e lower limbs are heavy and 
the whole person s^uab and wanting in agility. 
With shades of difference, not to be fixed 
in words, this, be says, with the exception of 
a few negroes, is a description which applies 
to all the inhabitants of Sumatra, the Penin¬ 
sula, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, 
Timur, and the whole Philippine group. By 
any standard of beauty which can be taken, 
from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules, 
the Malayan must be pronounced as a homely 
race. The cradle of the Malay race waa the 
plains of Menang-kabau in the interior of 
Sumatra from whence they emigrated and 
pushed their conquests, or formed settlements, j 
to their present extensive limits, 'they form* | 
ed colonies in the Malay peuinsula and in 
Borneo, the former probably and the latter 
certainly occupied before their arrival by rude 
tribes of the same race of men who oould offer 
no ejkctaei resistance. In the remoter islands 
or in those oeoupied by powerful and., civilised | 
nations,,the Malays appear only and 

not coloniatit) in Java and ^ptfiicipal 
islands of the Phil^plne 4r#>ipdago. 

The Malay noniDSttla, edited Tapnah Idplaya 
or land of Malaya, with the eseeptiop of a 
itw diminutive negro mountaineerai is occupied 
by Malays or by men^f the laesoraoe, for the 
seieial wild tribeq in the iuterjior, although 
not caliing tbsmsrlvee Malays^ apeak ^ the 


Malay iaagnage, and have the same physical 
form as the Malays, although not calling them¬ 
selves by this name, and their language cou* 
tains many words that are not Malay. 

Nearly the whole of the coast of Borneo is 
occupied by Malays who are supposed to have 
first emigrated to that island about the date of 
the reign of the Saxou king Athelstan. 

The Malay tongue is now, and was, when 
Europeans first visited the Archipelago, the 
common language of intercourse between the' 
native nations among themselves, and between 
these and foreigners. It is in the Archipelago 
what French is in western Europe, Italian in 
eastern, Arabic in western Asia, and Urdu in 
ludia. All nations who hold intercourse 
of business with strangers must understand it, 
and all strangers must acquire it. This is the 
case in Sumatra, where other languages are 
also vernacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Mo« 
luccas, iu Timur, and in the Philippine group. 
Mr. Grawfurd attributes the spread of this 
language to the enterprising or roving charac¬ 
ter of the people whose native tongue it is, as 
also its own softness of sound and simplicity of 
structure and consequent facility of aermirement. 
He adds that although Malayan civiazation in 
all probability, sprang up in the interior parts 
of Sumatra, as Malay tradition alleges, still 
that is not above fifty miles from the coasts, 
with which many rivers communicate and the 
Malays must be considered as essentially^a ma¬ 
ritime people. 

Ill Sumatra and the groups of islands on its 
western coast, in addition to the Malay, there 
are at least nine other languages, five of which, 
the Ache or Achin on the north-western end of 
this island, the BaUk or' Batta, the E^c^inchi 
east of the Batak, the Hajang or B^jang and 
the Lampung, are cultivated and written 
tongues. There are abo several rude lan¬ 
guages among the scattered tribes on the main¬ 
land. The Batak or Batta nation lie to the Hvt 
of the Malayii* anAiumisA. perhaps 4he only 
recorded example of a people^scqui^t/eid with 
letters, who practice a eaodiSil||r ccnhabalis|n. 

The Lampung people occupy eastern end 
of Java^on the strait^ of and boitting 
the western eatomity pf Java. . > 

In the groups of jslands onthe westpr^nCoast 
of Samira, sfc sevajral unwritten itqnpcs* 
amongst whieh may be named that of tbs Fogy 
or Pagi islands, the language of the and 
that pf Maros. 

Many of the Malay race hove beacigm cop- 
verU to puihomecbnism. The ea)iie^O 0 ]i:^S<f- 
aimt^ MQOrded was that of 4he Aohionie, |le 
nsamt people ofLthe Arqhipebgo.to tjhe^OOniii- 
ntnioiAm^ Tbiiwiain 
TheMabioof Malacca,wars not convei^ until 
18715 5 ths* inhabitimts ef tho^ |felua<?ss not 
untU hi78|cai^,t)m|mople ef|Jd^.not until 
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]49S) only the year before Va$c^ de 0ama and the Javan group embraeee Sundan^ Ma^ 
f>|issed the Cape of 0ood Hopp. Thug the duran, (with its dialect Batvian) and Bali.^ 
{parliest ponfer^ion of these ^slanders toqb place Borneo* is an island of about three times 
574 years after the death of Mahomed and long the extent of Britain. In J824, out of the 
alter tlie firat ^eal of his followers had evaporat- forty wild tribes in its interior* eight had adopt* 
ed> To this day there are a few mountaineers ed mahomedanism and the Malay language* 
in Java still professing a jkind of hinduism* and Amongeli these, were the Dyak race of Siir 
^he Javanese retain numeroos of their old pagan galam who long since abandoned the oniel 
superstHions and have added those of their sub- practice of head hunting. The many 
sequent religion. They people the air* the ages of this island belong to' the same class 
«uroOdiej an(ii rivers* with various nlassps of spirits, of languages as the Malay* and Javanese and 
i^lnsy hive the praying—cr fleeting ghosts ; the the aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo are all 
barVasla-ban, kabukamale and . we we* evil qf the same race with the Malays and Java* 
ispirits; and the damit and dadungawu or tuteU nese. The inhabitants are divided into nunser* 
ary spirits. They now consider the hindu gods ous distinct tribes, each* it is stated* speaking 
. of their former bijflief not as imaginary beings a separate language* and Mr Crawfurd has 
but. as.real demons* end have added the jan of seen the names of at least sixty of these small 
the A-rabs. nations who have no common name by.which 

The games of (he Indian Islanders are cbiedy to distinguish themselves from the people of 
sedentary. other regions. The greater part of the coMt 

Java* an island of 40*000 square miles in of Borneo is rather dotted than peopled by 
extent, and by far the most fertile of the Arclii- Malay settlements* according .to the Malays 
pdago contained in I860* 1,000,000 of inhabit- themselves, the result of neiigratieus frpm Su- 
ants. In the eastern and central parts there matra dating as far back as thirty generations, 
may be said to be three Javanese languages*— A small portion of the eastern coast is oeou** 
the popular, the polite (which is a kind of face- pied by settlements of the Bugl of Celebes of 
titious dialect of it), and an ancient tongue, more recent date. The aboyigmsl ^t^habitanti 
found only intld books andanejent inscriptions, are thus* in a great measure* lodged up In the 
Tl^e modern and popular language, as well as interior* and precluded from aooesa to that 
the polite dialect, is written in a peculiar cha- commerce with strangers which might civilize 
xacter, of which the substantive letters amount them. The Malays and natives of Celebes, by 
to twenty. In Java, in addition to the Java- their superior civilization and^ power* domineer 
nCSe, is the Sunda language, which is spoken over the rude aborigines, without* however, be- 
over about pne-third of the islgud extending ing able to penetrate into the interior* or to dis ■ 
from Chcribon, across ^the island down to its possess them of their land. Nine VDoabularics 
wes^yn extrbmily. This tract is more moun- have been collected, the most extensive by Mx. 
taindui than that inhabited by the Javanese, Robert Burns who resided there, and it is that 
and thu^eople ^somewhat less advaoce(4in dyi- of the most numerous* advanced* and powerful 
liBatioB) but poft^ssing the same amiable and tribe in the island, Ue Kayan or Kyan, whose 
docile .^araqter as that nation. possessions extend from the. northern to the 

The iadu^liouiL, jieiaceful and numerous southern coast. No native tribe of Borneo 
people who speak tie Itaduitselanguage with has ever invented letters. 'The Kyan tribes ia 
its dialect the ^atanapy occ^^ the island of the interior, on the Kapuas, are said to be can* 
Jdadura* d^yided^ frpiu Java by f.vetrait and nibHls eating the flesh of their enemies. They 
fprm'^in aotpe disiitets the bulk of ihe pdpuU- prize heads like the Dyak race. They carry splta 
ilpn on ihd bjipjj^te ahqrps of Java* to which* in the scabbards of their swords. Ttie Dyakp 
(lepopulated-by fdng "wars for the post tiyo qf ,Jsng-kang also are said to be cannibals, 
hundred yeaxa,ft||^ have bepn emigrating. , They live between Sangow and Sadopgi on 
. In the adjap^t Island'which is the Sakiara, a branch of the Sadoiig tiver. 

. small hut fertile, well oultivaicd jnd populous, The Jang-kang people eat Malays or £)yaks oy 
js^rhe Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect and any one eife whpin they kill in war. end they 
sacred lapi^age* apd it ie.iQn&of the most ita- kill their own sick if near death and 
proved languages of the Archipelago. them, Wlplst a party of this people 'weti 

. .The fourth language* which Mr. Crawfurd staying ali Ssng^kang^ one of them fej| but 
considers to have a strong afhnity with th$ Ja* of a mahgp tree apd broke his armi be||d^ 
vani^e^ is that of Lombok, a fertile apd popu* being otherwise much hurt* and his 
Joue island, divided from B|^r by a farrow ons cuV. his throat and ate him Up--( roy^s 
e^ait. This is the terminatip|b ^p an eaiterW o/ thsMaan^ in J, J. Atek,, April . 

difpodqn* of the group ojton beglim 1853.) The Jang-kai^ B^aks are said 

yitb Sumatra* Accoi^ing tp" J4r. XogaOi only thp topgue, brftin, ana muscles of the 
jiiipfan Iws a mueb broader*, mote foiclbleas- The men 6f ibis tribe file down their 
and p^uolofjr >]iai| jMslay, iHetb to a point, the Uett of.a saw. 

" ■ ' 2 ^ ■.' . '' 86 ’ ^ , 
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cut off tLeir beards. There are r^uraerous Wugi, and by the Malays, and after them by 
Syak tribes settled on the Kapuas river, the Europeans, ?13ugi or in the plural Bugis. Iri 
principal stream on the west coast of Borneo material civilization the Bugi are equal to the 
and which is supposed to take its rise in the Malay. 

Batang Lupar range. Almost every tribe has Of the languages of Celebes, the next in ini* 
its distinct language. All the houses in a portance to the Bugi is the Macassar. The 
Kampong are erected on posts ten or twelve people who speak this tongue inhabit the same 
feet high and are all under one roof, with peninsula. They call themselves and their 
only a slight partition separating the families, language Mankasara, and hence the Mekasar 
Byak, in Malay Bya, is a term applied to the or Mankasnr, of the Malays, whence our name, 
aborigines of Borneo, the Malay settlements Besides Bugi and Macassar, the two principal 
being on the coasts. The Sultan resides at languages, there are three other langiyges of 
Brunei on the N. W. coast. The Dyaks live far Celebes written in the same character, oi^, at 
inland and are divided into numerous tribes un- least, occasionally written in it; the Mandar, 
clef separate chiefs, and until lately were con- the .Maiiado, and the Gorongtalii. The Mah« 
Btantly at war with each other and with the Ma- dar is spoken by a people on that side of the 
lay settlers. In complexion, shape and features, south-western peninsula, which fronts Borneo, 
they resemble Chinese. They are more muscular The island of Sumhawa^ the third in a direct 
than the Malays of Borneo. They subsist on line east of Java, about three times the extent 
the natural products of (he forests, wild roots, of Bali or Lombok, and divided by a deep bay 
fruits, &c. and obtain rice in their forays. The into two peninsulas, has three languages, the 
Malays build ilieir houses 18 or 20 feet high Surabawa, the Bitra, and the Tambora. The 
to avoid the Dyak spears. The Dyaks in natives of Sumbawa are little inferior in culti- 
thfir forays descend the rivers in the ebb tide vation to the most improved nations of Celebes, 
and surround a village at night and rush on The Sumbawa and Bima languages are written 
it plundering and slaying, set it on fire and in the Bugi character, but there exists in this 
return with the flood with their plunder and island a singular and curious obsolete alphabet. 
th6 heads they have acquired. These are It is ascribed to the Bima nation, but the 
smoked and hung up in their houses from the characters do not generally correspond with the 
rafters, where sometimes 100 heads are to be simple sounds of the Bima language as exhi* 
seen suspended. A man could not obtain a wife bited in the specimen given of it. 
until he had slain a few people and could show The large island of Flores, the fifth in 'a line 
a bead or two. They use the spear, bow, east from Java, due south of Celebes, and of 
shield, club, and sumpetan with poisoned volcanic formation, affords the first example of 
arrows, but those near the coast have fire arms, a race of men seemingly intermediate between 
A few tribes have settled in the Malay villages, the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, but partak- 
and have become civilized and evince gentleness ing far more of the physical form of the for- 
and kindness in their manners.— Jour, hid- luer ihdh of the latter. The complexion is a 
Arch- 

In Celebes, the Trans-Javan or Timorian 
band, and (he Moluccas, is a large and important 
class of Indonesians, who graduate between 
the Anum type, the Burman and the Negri¬ 
to- The most prevalent head or that of the 
predominant race is ovoid, but it is somewhat 
Burman in nose, eye and colour. The great 
island of Celebes may be considered the centre 
of a group of languages, which, although 
agreeing with those heretofore described, in 
aimplicity of grammatical structure, differs very 
widely from them in phonetic character al* 
though spoken by the same race of men. Ce¬ 
lebes is iiitersecled by the equator, leaving a 
amall portion of it in the northern and the mass 
in the southern hemisphere. Its grq^test length 
is about 500 miles, but its greatest breadth 
does not exceed 100 ; and in some places it is 
hardly one-third of this width. Celebes may 
be considered to be tiie focus of an original, 
imd independent civilization which probably 
sprung up amongst the moat advanced of the 
uatloui which occupy it, called by the&iselves 
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good deal darker than that of the Malay, the 
nose flatter, the mouth wider, arid the lipS 
thicker. The hair is not lank as in the Malay ; 
but buckles, without frizzling as in the Papuan. 
The stature is the saihe as that of the Malay, that 
is short and squab. According to the state* 
raents made to Mr. Crnwfurd by Bugi traders, 
themselves settlers in the island, Rores is in¬ 
habited by rix different nations, speaking as 
many ditferent languages ; the Ende, the Man^ 
garni, the Kio, the Eoka, tlie Koiiga^ an,d the 
Galeteng, names derived from the principal 
places of tlicir residence .—Malay 
Grammar and Dictionary^ Vol- J-p. xcin* 
Tmurisaword which means {he east, and 
was probably imposed on this island by the 
Malays, to whose language it belongs, bechiise 
this was the extreme liipit of their ordinary 
commercial voyages to the south-east. 
is about three tiines the extent of Jamaica; its 
principal inhabitants are of the Malayan race, 
but it contains also Papuans or NOgfoes, and 
tribes of the intermediate race. . The two^^ 1^^^ 
guages of Timur are the Mahatotd and ike Ti* 
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muri, the first spoken at the north*eflst end of 
the island, and the last used by many of the 
tribes ae a common medium of intercourse. No 
alphabet has ever been invented in Timur; but 
judging by the specimens of its languat^es, the 
vowels are the same as those of the Malay and 
Javanese, 

From Timur to New Guinea, there runs a 
long chain of islets, forming, as it were, a 
wall or barrier to the south-eastern portion of 
the Archipelago. In these islets the inhabitants 
are of the same race with the Malays, and speak 
many languages. By far the moat ample and 
authentic account of them has been given by 
Mr. Winsor Ef»rl, who, after a* long expe* 
hence of tlie countries in which they ar« 
spoken makes the following observations. 
“ la the south-eastern parts of the Indian 
Archipelago, where opportunities of social 
intercourse between the various petty tribes 
are of rare occurrence, every island, every 
detached group of villages, has its own peculiar 
dialect which is often unintelligible, eveu to the 
tribes in its immediate neighbourhood. In 
some of the larger islands, Timur, for example, 
these tribes are so numerous, and the country 
occupied by many of them so extensive, that it 
becomes impossible to form even an approxi- 
mate estimate of their number.’* Of one lan¬ 
guage, the prevailing one, among several lan¬ 
guages of the island of Kisa, one of the Sarawati 
group in the chain of islets already men¬ 
tioned, Mr. Earl furnished a vocabulary of 
330 words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, 
but its vowels are the same as those of the 
Malay and Javanese. 

Tiie Spice Islands in the Molucca and 
Banda seas, consist of many islands and 
numerous languages. Next to Java of which 
they form a sub-government, the Moluccas 
are the most important of the Dutch posses¬ 
sions in India. The islands to wiiich this 
term is applied are Ainboyna, Banda, Ternate, 
Tidore and smaller islands in their neighbour¬ 
hood. The islands are small, volcanic, unpro¬ 
ductive in grain, but fertile in fine spices. 
But the ruinous policy of the Dutch nation in 
their greed to secure a monopoly of this class 
of products, led them for years, to root up and 
destroy, at a great cost, often by force of arms, 
every nutmeg or clove tree not required for 
the production of that quantity of spices which 
they calculated they could dispose of. Rosin- 
gain, hear Banda, was almost abandoned after 
the extirpation of its spice trees, its people 
emigrating to the neighbouring islands in 
search of a livelihood. Tbo people are of the 
Malayan race, short, squab and darker in 
complexion, than the Malays or Javanese. 
The 4mbpynese are of a middling height and 
well formed They are gentle, very sober, 
brave, easily managed, and medee good mount¬ 


ed and foot soldiers and a considerable number 
of them have embraced Christianity. Banda 
is very unhealthy, and is subject to/rightful 
earthquakes. When first discovered by Euro¬ 
peans, the inhabitants had made considerable 
advance in civilization, but one still much 
inferior to that of the Malays and Javanese* 
Sir Stamford Uafiles has furnished specimens 
of three of the languages of this furthest east 
portion, viz., those of Ceram, correctly Serang, 
of Ternate, correctly Tarnati, and of Saparu-* 
wn, one of the Banda isles. Of the language 
of Ceram, nine of the words are Malay, two 
Javanese, 17 are common to these two lan¬ 
guages. Ceram Laui is the great place to which 
the Bugi carry the Papuan slaves whom they 
steal from New Guinea. 

The great group of the Philippines, al¬ 
though contiguous to the proper Indian 
Archipelago, dilFers materially in climate and 
the manners of its iiihabitants. It extends 
over fifteen degrees from near latitude 5®. 
to 20® N., and consists of many islands 
of which only Lucon and Mindanao are of 
great size. The bulk of the people are of the 
same tawny complexioned, lank haired, short 
and squab race, as the principal inhabitants 
of the western portion of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. The focus of the aboriginal civiliza¬ 
tion of the Philippines, as might be expected, 
has been the main island of the group, Lucon. 
This is a corruption of the Malay and Javanese 
word lasung, meaning a rice-mortar. The 
Spaniards are said to have asked the name of 
the island, and the natives, who certainly bad 
none, thinking they meant a rice-mortar, 
which was before the speakers at the time, 
answered accordingly. In the Philippines are 
many separate nations or tribes speaking dis¬ 
tinct languages, unintelligible to each other* 
The principal languages of Lucon are the 
T.ignla, the Pampnngn, the Pangasinan, and 
the Iloco, spoken at present by a population of 
2,250,000 ; while the Bisaya has a wide cur¬ 
rency among the southern islands of the group, 
Leyte, Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 
1,200,000 people.^ Mr. Crawfurd tells us that 
it does not appear, from a comparison of the 
phonetic character and grammatical structure 
of the Tagol.a, with those of Malay and Java¬ 
nese, that there is any ground for fancying them 
to be one and the same language, or languages 
sprung from a common parent, and only diver¬ 
sified by the effects of time and distance, and 
that an examination of the Bisaya Dictionary 
gives similar results. 

The great islands of Mindanao, Palawang^ 
and the Sulu group of islets, forming the 
southern limits of the Philippine Archipelagb, 
contain many nations and tribes speaking 
many languages of which Hitler has been pub- 
iUhed. Mr. Crawfurd, ou the iaformatiou 
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^iVKii fay Mr. Dairy mple, in forma ua ihui even 
in ifae little group of the Sulu islands, a great 
taany diferent languages are spoken, and he 
gives a abort specimen of 88 words of one 
of those most current, 

Sulu has for many years been the market 
where the Lanun and other pirates disposed of 
much of their plunder, and in former times 
itself was decidiedly piratical. The mahome- 
den religion has made much progress in Min¬ 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Malay 
language, the usual channel through which 
it has at all times been propagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. Craw- 
furd remarks that whether the principal 
languages of the Philippines be separate and 
distinct tongues or mere dialects of a com¬ 
mon language, is a question not easy to de¬ 
termine. Certainly, the phonetic character 
of the Tagala, tlie Bisaya, the Parapangan, 
and Iloco are, sound for sound or letter for 
letter, the same. Words of the Malayan lan¬ 
guages are to be found in the language of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Pormosa, or Taiwan ; 
and as this large island, about half as big os 
Ireland, stretches as far north as the 25*^^ of 
latitude this is the extreme limit in a norther¬ 
ly direction to which they have reached. The 
aborigines of Formo5a are short in stature, of 
tawny complexions and lank hair. Although 
inhabiting a great and fertile island, afford¬ 
ing* to all appearance a fair opportunity of 
developmuit, they never made any progress 
in civilization, and at present seem to live 
in a state of barbarism. They are thought 
by Mr. Crawfurd to belong to, or much to re¬ 
semble, the brown complexioned race of the 
Archipelago of whom the Malays are the type. 
The islands of the Pacific extend from the 
east of New Guinea and the Philippines, to 
within two thousand five hundred miles of the 
western coast of America, and from about the 
2i2^ of north to the 47° of south latitude. 
The languages spoken over this vast area are, 
probably, nearly as numerous as the islands 
themselves* The language, with variations, is 
spoken by the same race of men from the Fiji 
group west to Easter Island eastward, and 
from the Sandwich islands north to the New 
Zealand islands south. It has been called the 
Polynesian. The whole number of Malayan 
words in the Maori dialect of the Polynesian, 
as they are exhibited in William’s Diction- 
ary, only amount to S5,^Crauifurd Malay 
Gram, and Die. VoL u pp, 1, io cxli, Mr, 
Logan in Jcnvrnals Indian Archipelago from 
1848 to 185a, 

. Notwithstanding the numerous languages 
in the Archipelago, the written characters are 
only eight or at most nine in number. The 
Jfvanese alphabet like all others in the Archi¬ 
pelago is written from left to right, each letter 


is distinct and unconnected, and the writing is 
perpendicular and not slanting. It is the 
character used for the Javanese proper, the 
Sunda, the Bali, and it is believed the Lombok 
and including Palembang in Sumatra, it is 
current among twelve millions of population. 
But in prior times, other characters to the 
extent of twelve in number, have prevailed in 
Java. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the 
first evidence of a native written character is 
among the Batak, and it is singular that a 
nation of cannibals should possess the know¬ 
ledge of letters. There was assuredly nothing 
of the kind in Europe or continental Asia until 
long after men had ceased to eat eadi other. 
The form of the Batak letters is horizontal. 

The Korinchi alphabet, among the people 
of this name in Sumatra, who border on 
Menangkabau, has 29 characters and consists 
of horizontal or slightly raised scratohings. 

The Rejang, is the alphabet of Leraba and 
Pasumnmh on the western side of Sumatra. 

It consists of 23 substantive characters, formed 
of upright scratches or strokes, and on the 
whole it is more complete than either the 
Batak or Korinchi. 

The Lnmpung nation, which occupies that 
portion of the south-western side of Sumatra 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
only by the straits of Sunda, has its own pe¬ 
culiar alphabet, which consists of 19 substan¬ 
tive letters with double or treble consonants 
making them up to 44. It has a great'deal 
of that angular, linear, and meagre form which 
characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets. 

The Achin and Malay of Sumatra are 
written in the Arabic character. 

The Bima alphabet formerly in use amongst 
the Bima people in the island of Sumbawa, 
east of Sumatra and Java, has now given way 
to the alphabets of the Celebes. 

In Celebes, are two distinct alphabets, one 
of them the Bugi, at present in use over the 
whole island, and which extends to Bouton 
and Sumbawa and wherever the Bugi nation 
have settled or colonized. The modern Bu¬ 
gi has 23 substantive characters consisting 
mostly of small segments of circles; running 
horizontally. The Bugi letters have no re¬ 
semblance to those of Sumatra, or Java^ or 
even to the obsolete alphabet of Sdmba%a. 
The other alphabet of Oelefaes, is novV obsolifete. 

The ninth and last alphabet of the AVOhi- 
pelago is the Philippine^ that of the Tagala 
nation of the great island of Lucon or Luoduia, 
and consists of 18 characters. It is' the dnljT 
one existing in the whole of thie gi^ap, And 
seems atone time to have b^ti 
the civilized tribes of the UeighfaouHtig^ jft)4nds 
having spread even to MUgindanawAw 8tilu. 
The forms of the ieltoxe are kethet bold and 
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moire complex than that of the Sumattan alpha- 
beta. 

In the Archipelflgo, thus, are nine dietinct 
alphabets, every one of which appears to be a 
separate and a native invention. But they are not 
only distinct from each other, they differ equally 
from all foreign alphabets. They are the produce 
of five large islands only,out of the intmraerable 
ones which compose the Archipelago. The most 
fertile and civilized island, Java, has produced 
the most perfect alphabet, and that which has 
acquired the widest diffusion. The entire great 
group of the Philippines has produced, and that 
in its greatest and most fertile island only, a 
single alphabet; even this one is less perfect than 
the alphabets of the western nations, in propor¬ 
tion as the PhiDippine islanders, when first 
seen by Europeans, were in a lower state of 
civilization than the nations of the west of the 
Archipelago. 

The Malayan peninsula and Borneo, extensive 
as they are, have never given rise to an indi¬ 
genous civilization, sufficient to raise 
iheir inhabitants beyond the condition 
of small and miserable communities, and hence 
no indigenous alphabet can be traced to them. 
Their more civilized inhabitants are invariably 
stranger emigrants. This must be owing to the 
absence of a certain kind of fertility in the land, 
available to the rude and feeble efforts of a na¬ 
tive industry, such as elsewhere give rise to a 
concentrated population, to leisure and to 
letiers. 

No kind of native writing can be traced to 
the Spice Islands which, nutwithstanding their 
rich native productions, are incapable of yielding 
corn, iron, or cattle, the rough staples of early 
civilization, and without the presence of which, 
letters have never been invented or existed, in 
the great island of New Guinea, with its savage 
negro population, and with the same deficien¬ 
cies, the presence of any kind of writing is not 
reasonably to be looked for. 

No trace of a written character has been 
found in the wide extent of the islands of the 
Paciho. Most of them are probably too small 
to have furnished a population, at once suffici¬ 
ently numerous and concentrated, to generate 
the amount of civilization requisite for the pur¬ 
pose. In the great islands of New* Zealand, 
with iheir comparatively energetic race of in¬ 
habitants, the discovery of letters would, most 
probably, have been made, as among some rude 
nations of Sumatra, had the civilization neces¬ 
sary not been precluded the absence, as in 
the smaller islands, of the larger animals for la¬ 
bour, and of all the cereal grasses for food.-^ 
J. L AtcU. Bee. 1848, p. 774. 

The Xacironw were the first islands ne^n by 
Magellan. Prbtn these ho sailed to the Philip- 
piiMs where, in the ishmd of Mactan near Zebu, 


he was killed, as also was Barbosa. Magellan’s 
companions then visited Timor in 1522 and re¬ 
turned to Lisbon, making the first ofwumnavi- 
gation of the globe. Of these islands the 
grand Ladrone, called by the Chinese Tyman- 
Shan, is in latitude 20^ 56' N. longitude 
113^’ 44' E. 12 miles east of Macao and 
29 miles east of Canton factories. It ie 
steep and bold and 2 miles in circumference. 
On its west side is the Little Ladrone. The 
Ladrones or pirates who infest the Archipelago 
consist wholly of the inhabitants of the free 
mahommedau states in Sumatra, Lingin, Bor¬ 
neo, Mtigindario, and Sulu ; those natives who 
have remained uncontaminated by the doctrines 
of the Arabs never being known to engage in 
the like pursuits. The Europeans who were uri^* 
fortunate enough to fall into their hands were 
generally murdered, while the natives who com¬ 
pose the crews of the captured vessels are sold 
for slaves. The term is of Portuguese origin 
and is applied by the Portuguese to the Chinese 
; pirates, who commenced to gain power by 
the close of the 18ih century.— Mr» Earl^ 
p, 42. 

Adi or Ai Island, near New Guinea, is the 
Pulo Adi of the Malays,Wessels Eylandtof the 
Dutch, and is in Lat. 4. 19* S. Long. 143® 47* 
E. (East Point) Modera, is about 25 miles iu 
length lying to the N. N. E. of the great Ke, 
distant about 60 miles, and is the south- 
westernmost of a group of high islands 
which, until lately, were considered as 
forming a part of New Guinea. The inhabit¬ 
ants are Papuans, and as they do not bear 
a high character among their neighbours, they 
are rarely visited except by traders from Goram 
and Ceram Laut; who have found means to con¬ 
ciliate them. The sea is unfathomable at a 
short distance from the island, but there are 
several indifferent anchorages on the north side. 
No vessel should attempt to visit the island for 
purposes of trade without previously obtaining 
a pilot at Goram, who will also act as inter¬ 
preter, the natives not being Acquainted with 
the Malayan language. Wild nutmegs, tre- 
pang and tortoise-shell are to be obtained here* 
but not in sufficient quantities to tempt a Ei^« 
pean vessel to visit the island for purposes of 
trade, particularly ns these articles can be ob¬ 
tained more readily at some of the adja^nt 
ports of New Guinea. Red calico, paranjj or 
chopping knives, coarse cotton shawls and 
handkerchiefs, with iron, Java tobacco, musl^eta 
and gun-powder, are the principal articles in 
demand. The chief traffic is in slaves whioh 
are distributed among the neighbouring ialsi»d$ 
of the Archipelago, and are soiheiimes 
as far as Bali and Celebes. This prbblibiif' 
accounts for the deficiency of other artld^ of 
ex^lrt. Pulo Adi is separated from the 
yrHand of iWiich Cape Katemoan foroJs* 
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W. extremity, by a strait 8 miles wide, wliieli 
seems to be full of dangers, and should only be 
y^ntured upon with the greatest caution.— Jour, 
Ind. Arch, 

Qalhe, is an island between N. Guinea and 
Gilolo. in the Eastern Ai'chipelngo, and not 
far from Gilolo. It is occupied by the 
Negro-race, with nose flat : the lips thick and 
projecting, the complexion a dark olive, the 
eyes deep seated, and, on an average the facial 
angle 77®, but as high as SI®. In Gebbe and 
Waigiou and in some parts of the coast of N, 
Guinea the complexion is lighter and the pecu¬ 
liar texture of the negro hair is absent. M, Du 
Perry and M. Preycinct have thus described tlie 
ncgi*oe8 of Gebhe. In Gebbe, Waigiou and in 
some parts also of the coast of New Guinea, the 
Malayan race may have become intermixed with 
the negro, as the complexion is lighter and tlie 
peculiar texture of the negro hair altered or 
obliterated. The laiiguagc spoken at Waigiou is 
entirely Papuan beiiig that which is used on 
ail the coasts of Myso), Salvatty the N. W 
of Guinea and the islands in the Great Geel- 
viiik Bay Waigiou, Guebe, Poppa, Obi, Bat- 
chian between New Guinea and the Moluccas 
as well ns the South and East peninsulas of 
Gilolo possess no original tribes,but are inhabit¬ 
ed by people who are evidently mongrels and 
wanderers.— Wallace^ 11. 216 and 217, 

Japan, Sir .1. E. Davis thinks, that the 
Japanese resemble their Chinese neighbours ;— 

They go ns far as they dare, until a check oc¬ 
curs. The Japanese language is much mixed 
with Chinese, It is not monosyllabic but aggluti- 
supplying subflxes to modify the idea. 
The priests of the huddhist religion employ the 
Chinese, but their poetry is in die pure Japan¬ 
ese. There exists among them both IheMongoli* 
an and Malayan types, and it is not improbable 
that a wave of Mongols has passed over the pri¬ 
mitive Malayan race of the country and left the 
two.races now inhabiting it. The Japanese at 
present tlierefore seem to be of two or three 
races. The United States’ expedition, from 
analogies in the language, formed an opinion 
that they are of the Tartar family. Mr. C. F. 
Fahs regards the people of Luchu as identical 
with the Japanese, and asserts that they have 
many characteristics which distinguish them 
alike from the Malay and Chinese—such ns 
the absence of the long angular form of the 
internal canthus and the presence of a thick 
black beard. Dr. Prichard considers the Ja¬ 
panese to belong to the same type as the Chi¬ 
nese, but Dr. Piqkering maintains that they are 
Mislay.as—while Dr. Latham follows Siebold in 
regarding them as of two distinct types of phy¬ 
sical formation. The prevalent belief is that 
therethree types of people, in Japan, 
;^the fiild iabouieis have broad {aceS| brown 


hair, with, an occasional tinge of red ; flat 
noses, large mouths and a comparatively light 
complexion. The Ashers of the sea coast have 
prominent features, with their noses inclining 
to the aqualine ; hair black and crisp, wavy 
with a tendency to curl. The nobles are ma¬ 
jestic in deportment and more resemble Euro¬ 
peans. One of the races is described as having 
an oval head and oval face, rounded frontal 
bones and a high forehead, with a mild and 
amiable expressions of countenance. The com¬ 
plexion is light olive with eyes slightly oblique, 
large and animated, long eyelashes, and clus¬ 
tering eyebrows, heavy and arched, the obeelc 
bones are moderately prominent, chest broad 
aud largely developed. In Siam one of these 
races of the Japanese are the most esteemed for 
their courage,and the kings of Siam have always 
I employed them as their principal force in prefer¬ 
ence to the Malays. It would seem that the Japan¬ 
ese of all classes, look upon their wives as upon 
a faithful servant ; a Japanese is never known 
to beat his wife. It is a custom amongst some 
Japanese to take a woman a few weeks on trial 
before deciding upon whether to marry her or 
not. The Japanese marriage ceremony is very 
simple. The bride and bridegroom drink wine 
with each other three times, exchanging cups 
with each other every time, in the presence of 
a few select friends • after which the young 
lady gets her teeth blackened, and she is mar¬ 
ried , for better and for worse. Manfarlane, 
Geo, and His. of Japanj p, 110. See Boicring*s 
Siam^ Vol, L p. 'd*], 

Galapagos hlands, almost every iudigenous 
living thing is peculiar to them. Admiral 
Fitzroy mem ions that while one side of them 
is covered with verdure, the other aspects are 
barren aud parched.— Wallace^ p, 10. 

Beyond the Fiji the brown Polynesian race or 
some intermediate type extends over the Pacific. 
The descriptions of these latter, agree ex¬ 
actly with the characters of the brown in¬ 
degenes of Gilolo and Ceram.— IKaLlace^ 
II. 277. 

The population of the Sandwich Island aboilfc 
75,000 or 80,0f0 is now in a very different 
condition from what it was thirty years ago, 
the inhabitants, from having been wild and 
uncivilized, are now all nominally Christians. 
The male population are a good height, 
athletic, and well proportioned ; but ireither 
men nor women are prepossessing in appearance 
although they have the reputation of being good 
tempered aud not easily aroused into anger. 
The ruins of an old temple are aiill to be 
seen about six miles from Honolulu^ near Dia* 
mond Hill. It is said to have been built by 
Ka-me-ha-meha the first, aft^r the conquest cf 
the island,, It is called Here, in tbe 

days of heaVbenism^ were offered human sacri- 
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fices. The victim was chosen either by the 
priest or kiog. The messenger of death enter¬ 
ed his abode while he slrpt, and he met his 
cud by strangling. He was then dragged off 
as an ofl'ering to the sanguinary god. 
William's Tlit Gruise of the Pearl, pp, 34-41 • 

TheLoochoo or Lieucheu Islands, lie to theN. 
E. of the Patchu group and consist of one large 
island sunounded by smaller ones, the large 
island being of considerable size and well peo¬ 
pled. It extends from Int 26° 3' and 26° 53' 
N. and long. 127° 84' and 128° 25' E being 58 
miles long and about 10 or 12 miles broad. In 
language and physical form, the Luchu islanders 
resemble the Japanese, their buddhism being 
more imperfect and their manners more simple. 
The people in the small islands between the 
Lnclm group and Formosa, are Japanese ra¬ 
ther than Malay.— Dr. Lathams Ethnologjf. 

FormosaDr. Collingwood {Trans. Ethn.Soc. 

N. 8. VoL vi. p. 139 speaking of the Ke- 
balan of Formosq, to whom he showed a copy 
of the ‘ Illustrated London News,* tells us 
that he found it impossible to interest them ! 
by pointing out the most striking illustrations, 
with they did not appear to comprehend. 
The Formosa^ people are called by the Cln- 
jiese Tai-lokok, their hair is short and fringed 
on the forehead ; behind it hangs loose. The 
language of Formosa or Tai-wau according to 
M de Rosner appears to be a branch of the 
p 240. 

Corea, Korea ; KaoAi, is the Chinese name 
of Corea. The people use rice, barley meal 
flour of millet. The Koreans were driven out 
of East Tartary into the peninsula which they 
now occupy. They have since been conquered 
by the Japanese. Their country was subsequent¬ 
ly invaded by the Mongols, on which occasion 
the Siogour Yoritoino defeated Kablai Khan. 
The Koreans, have flat faces, oblique eyes, 
broad cheek-bones, strong black hair, and scanty 
beard, they are strongly made, their skin varies 
from lawny or yellow to brown, wheat or straw 
color, and reddish yellow. They have |a mix¬ 
ture of the Chinese and Japanese physical fea¬ 
tures. Their religion is buddhist ; their al¬ 
phabet and language diflfer from the Chinese. 
The Jiantchu call the Koreans Solgo. There 
exists probably two populations intermixed.— 

Laihm* Jdam^ 


Turovs, a general name applied to a popula¬ 
tion common to a vast aiea in Siberia and 
China. Their physiognomy connects it with 
the tribes of Northern Asia in general, and tj^ir 
language forms a transition between the mono¬ 
syllabic and agglutinate forms of speech. The 
Tungus, under the name Mantshu, coustituta 
the dominant population of Cldna itself. The 
tribes under Chinese rule, in Mantshuria, on 
the watershed of the Ainu or Sagalin, are 
termed Mantshu* The Mantshu proper have 
a literature with an alphabet modified froiii the 
Mongol. They are agricultural and indust 
trial. 

Daurian, a Tungus rare dwelling on the 
Upper Amur, alL well made, especially the 
women. The secretaries of the mandarins who 
are sent to tins part, are privileged by a letter 
Com the khan to select any women or young 
girls whom they may fancy, whenever love 
prompts them. Mr. Ravenstein says that he 
frequently was present when the best looking 
were taken away in a cart. Some men whose 
wives had bean selected in this manner con¬ 
sider it a special favor to have such fine gentle¬ 
men as brothers in-law. Oi-hers, though dis¬ 
contented are compelled to conceal their cha¬ 
grin for fear of'punishment and disgrace.— 
Latham Ravenstein's Russians, p. 365. 

Sef/halin, Seghalien or Tarakai, long believ¬ 
ed to be a peninsula, is an island lying between 
54« 24* and 45^ 54* 2’* N. L, and E. L. 14l« 
40* and 144° 46. It is about 600 miles in 
length and from 20 to 100 broad. It is well 
wooded and fertile, and coal is found in many 
places, especially about Jonquiere Bay. Two- 
thirds of the northern part belong to Russia, 
and is peopled by Gbilak. 

Aino. —The aboriginal races of Yezo, whose 
severe treatment by the Japanese, has led 
them to other countries. They occupy the 
southern part of the island of Seghalin, which is 
in possession of the Japanese. The Aino are of 
short stature with broad faces of theMongol type. 
They are a timid race, their limbs are hairy, 
they have bushy beards and long tangled hair, 
large heads and clumsy figures, the expression 
of their faces is that of good nature combined 
with stupidity. According tolM. Rosney their 
language is dissimilar to Japanese, and timt 
spoken in the Kuriles and in the island 
Yesso, are also different from Japanese, V 
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AboO) mount. ... 66 
Aborr. ... 186,202,206 
Aborigines... 111,121 
Aborigines of Bii- 
tish India.... 26,40 
Aborigines of Ceii- 
tito India..., 26,141 
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Acbikzye 

... 165 
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Aohinese 

... 245 

son’s views ... 

25 

'Actinia 

... 253 

Aborigines ofSub- 


Adjuuta 

... 243 

Himnlaya. 

25 

Aeta .. 

... 233 

Abor Miii. 

185 

Afghan .. 

... 27 

1 AbysamiaDRace845,48 

Afghauiatan, 

... 160 


Afreedee. 161^163 
Afrioan i nflueirce* "^33 
AfiicoSernitic 
Afridi... ... 

A^ari of Cuttack xlifg 
Aghora a»cetic«..v 
Agidcu}a 
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AgnikuU- • ^37 I 
Agpw r-ace. ... 45 
Agrioiiitunata 150 1 
Aguriah, Qoud 111,118 
A§«ta ... 236,259 

Ahir hindu shep. 

herds... 85,113,150 
Abir Koli of Kan- 
Ae«h... ... 108 

Ahmedal^ad, ... 62 

Abmedzytj... ... 166 

Abom.,. ... 224231 

Abrimapes and 
Ormuzd. ... 24 

Ailma or Velma, 
or Yelmi tribe. 98 
AtPak... ... 254 


Aino. 
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Aiou... M. 269 

Aitareya Brahmafla 69 
Aj6ta of Phillip- 
piues ••• 

Akba. 202,205 

Alan... 2d 

Alaodadey. ... 63 

Alfura .. 243,255.259 
Alfuro of Qalela. 258 
Alfiiro of SaUae. 258 
Alfaro of Ceram. 263 

Alif Zye. 56 

AUgUur , ... 170 

All Kbeil, ... 165 
Alizye... ... 165 

Allahabad. ... 15 

Allekzye... ... 166 
Alpial... ••• 164 
Altai-Ural family. 31 
Amboy pa. ... 264 
Amboynese, .•• 275 
A nakaU bbrita 
slave taken in 
time of famine. 82 
Anam... ... 227 
Anoieut India... 19 

Andaman.219 

Andb... ... 110 

Anearuryot ... 77 
Angaml ... 203,215 
Augami Naga ... 185 
Anaua... ... 269 

'Anu tribe.. 31 

Ambara.., ... 45 

Aesam... ... 200 
Assam languages. 201 
Assam tribes ... 202 
Avi^bian peninsula. 46 
Ari^aa Kaoes ... 45 

Arabia language. 46 
Arabs of Morocco 4$ 

Arracan.218 

Arakan... ... 202,231 
Arakaneso. ... 221 
Aramalo tribes 30 33 
Aravar... . ... 77 
Aeoblpelago. 233>262 
A;ifgbeoi--tribe... 59 
Am.** ... *27 

Arii9^ Iranian 
iNlIlf toDgttsgai26 


Arian inroad into ] 

India* . . 26 

Arian race .. 20,24 

Ariau, Sapskrihoid 
or Northern fa¬ 
mily... ... 35 
Arians East Ari- I 

ana or brabminio ! 

Indians, 24 

j^riuns, West Arl¬ 
ans or Persians# 24 
Ariau tribes immi¬ 
grated into the 
north of India. 396 

Asia, races. 45 

Aria-varta, ... 14 

Arkafcou Basileon 
of the Greeks... 78 
Am Islands. 233,253, 
256,266 
Aru Islands race. 258 
Aryan-non, ... 23 

Aryan race 20^to 24 
Asbasgas ... 24 

Asia, S. E. ... 14 

Asi, Aswa or horse 
tribe... ... 25 

Asi^ its divisions 

nortb,nortb-east, 

mid, and south. 14 
Asia, its western 
basin Persian,. 14 
Asianesia ... 236»243 

Asiatic nations... 27 
Asiatic European 
stock of lan¬ 
guages. •** 29,30 
Assam slaves. ... 201 
Assir tribe. ... 46 

Aspa. , 137 

Aswa or Asi the 
horse tribe. 25 

Atmaui kvayi, one 
who sella him¬ 
self as a slave. 82 
Australia. 233 

Austro-Malaya... 233, 
234,253 
Awan. l^d 

Baba ...256 

Babi tribe — 53 
Babria 66 

Badava-hrita ... 147 
Bagadi.., 148.160,167 
Bagari -• 148,157 

Bagdi ... 150 

Bagbel ... 139 

Baghelcund ... 148 
Baghwan, or Ma¬ 
li, gardeners .. 101 
Bagri- ... 148,157 

Bahingya 185 

Bald tribe 102 

Bail Kamhsr ••• 87 
. Bids or Beis.,. 137#139 
I Baitoob Chindwa- 
I ra, Seoul, and 
« S^agbat # 4 * 


BaJu ... 257,268 

Bal^i ... 186 

Balayiur ... 1]L3 
Bali Island ... 247 
Baljavadu tribe... 98 
Balkb . ... 162 

Baman ... 225 

Bamba ... 105 

Ba-mo ... 232 

Banca Islands ... 255 
Banda Island 264,265 
Bangal-zye, tribe. 67 
Bania ... Il3 

Banjara ... 113 

Banka ^46 

Hauswarab ... 135 
Bantek ... 257 

Baori ... 167 

Barai ... 113 

Baraich Afghans.. 169 
Barhai ... 113 

Barukzye ... 165 
Basfcar ... 113,145 

Batak ... 272 

Batchian ... 264,266 

Batta ... 137,246 

Battak ... 244,245 

fiatti of Bhattia- 
m ... 167 

Baugri tribe ... 141 
Bauri of Bengal... 148 
Bawari 146 

Bawian ... 247 

Beas ... 186 

Beder race ... 87 

Beis ... 139 

Beldar ... 103,113 

Bellary inhabit¬ 
ants ... 22 

Belli, descendants 
of silver smiths. 77 
Belooch tribes 59,170 
Beluchistan ... 52,56 
Belucbistan Cen- ' ' 
tral Provinces ... 67 
Beluchistan Eas¬ 
tern Provinces. 58 
Bendkur ... 131 
Bengal .i. 106,133 

Bengal Eastern 
frontier ... 186 
Bengali ... 149 

Berar ... 109 

Berber and 8hei- 
lok untamed ... 49 I 

Berdurani ... 165 ' 

Besta of Telinga- 
ua and Karnati- 
09, race 98 

B’ghai-mub’tai... 222 
B'gbai tribes ... 222 
Bhangi ... 113 

Bhaigia ... 118 

Bbakta-dss(^ ... dS 
Bbamah ... 196 
Bhamti ... 103 
Bfeamtya apd llaiv- r 
2;ari ... 119 
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Bbab &C]iaran 66,14Q 
Bha^a ... 30 

Bhatti ... 139 

Bhil, Qond, Toda. 30 
Bhil 110,111.112,180, 
121,134,143 
Bhilalab ' ..a'- 111 
Bhin^r 156 

Bbuttra Gond ... Ill 
Bboi-wanlu or Ur- 
bhoiwanlu ... 98 

BhomU a.. 138^146 

Bhooteah ... 196^199 

Bhopal Agency .. 134 
Bhot ... 186,202 

Bhot • of Gurw- 
hal* ... 184 

Bhot of the Hi- 
mnlaya *.• 24 
Bhotan ... 185,199 
Bhotiah ... 196,199 

Bhot race ... 186,202 

Bhownagar Eawal 63 
Bhowra, hunter 
race ••• 88 

Bhramu ... 185 

Bhubar 131 

Bbui ... 98,111 

Bhui or Bbuya ... 130 
Bbuinhar ... 156 
Bhumi 131 

Bhumiab 111,118 
Bhiunij dr Bbuini- 

ja .,..111,119 

Bhunjiah ••• HI 
Bhur .. 131,147 

Bhuria tribes ... 118 
Bhuvtpore ... 136 
Bhuttee ... 141 
Bhuttra or Purja.. 118 
Bikanee ... 135 

Bila ... 236,238 

Billiaru ... 84 

Bilu ... 219 

Bilucbi 69,170 

Bimba 170 

Binjwar ... 111,119 

Binua ... 232,236 

Birds ,.,251,25? 
Birds of Kei is¬ 
lands .. 368 

Birds of Timor ... 262 
Birgujor ••• 137,139 

Birhore ... 131 

Bisaya language... 261 
Bizuiiju tribe i.. 57,^8 
Bo Island ... 260,261 
Bohol Island ' ... 261 
Bodo ... 25,186,204 
Bodo & Dbimal,. 25 
Boksa . M. 156 

Bom-du ... 212 

Ben-^u •. 20? 

Booi, Gulf 5 >f ... 255 
Bpjpgtee ... I6l 
Boondee; - ^ ..*^135 
Boioper or I70 

Boprpp Island 360 
Bqc ... 208,906 
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Borneo... 247,272,273 Bustar ... 116,129 Chenisii : Ill Debra Isbmael 
Borro ••• 204 Bbutan ... 199 Chepaug ... 185 Khan 116 

Bodzu i... 212 Buiar .«• 141 Obepang or Che- Dekhan, or DecCan 14 

Bot-pa 189 Butar Adbuna ... 141 | tang » ... 196 DemonoJogy* of 

Bouro Island 257,258, Bniani .. 16M64 i Cberoo ... 147,166 i)ra\idian 8 ..« 39^,71 
264 Buzoti ... 161,166,172 1 Chensuar, or Denwar 18^ 

Bozdar tribe...161,164 Hygah ... lll,llg Chench^w^r ... 99 Deoria Cbutia *,.185 

Brahman ...104,106, Bysle ... 141 Cbensu Karrir 73,9l Derajat . ••• 1^4 

113,196 Chetang .^*196 Deshaat.brabmans 106 

Birthmana Wan- Cachar 185,201,203, Cbibh ... 184 D’banao ... 221,222 

hja, cwto ... 02 204 I Chilas ... 194 Dhangar tribes 86 ,i:^l 

Brabminic Indians Cald vtrel], Dr., ... 34 | Chin . ... 143 Dbausri of Assam 25 

or East Arians.. 24 Cambodia ... 226 China, rulers ... 24 Dhanuk in^Babar. 166 

Brabmina—scat. Cambumn, deity Chinese ... 43 Dher ... Il3 

tered amongst Campbell, Mr., 71 Cbiiigtangya ... 185 Dberwara ... 196 

the races. ...104,106 Canarese i^ace Cbin-India ... 14 Dbima 26,185,200|^ 

Brahui tribe ... 53 and language... 69* Chins ... 223 205 

British'India *..13,14, Cantabrian Ian. Chittagong ... 217 Dhimal and Bodo. 25 

196 guage ... 31 Chong ...226,227 Dhimar... 113,144,166 

„ His. Cowherd races 84,86, Choola ... 148 Dhobi •.. 113 

tory of ... 20 111 Chota Nagpur ... 122 Dholpore ... 135 

„ its Castes and sects Chotkune 141 Dhoonkur ... 13l 

ethnic relations, of India ... 22 Chouraeya ... 185 Dhor race ... 85 

the tribal and Celebes... 233,246,253, Chuba people ... 56 Dhiind ... 164 

race separations 264,257,274,276 ChulkattaMisbmi 202 Dhiilya Good ...118 

its Aryan Tu- Celtic or Sans- Chukma ... 2i8 Dbunwar ... Ill 

raniau, Mongo- Itiit represents Cbumayen ... 141 Dbunwar Nabil... 118 

lian and Scy- the older phase. 27 ChumJa ...171 Dilli town. 262,263 

thic races 21 to 24 Central Asia ... 14 Chung ... 197 Dilzak 167 

Brumer ... 269 Central Hindus Chungur ... 166 Doda ... 137 

Buchgoti ... 148 . . - - 

Buduga tribe ... 77 t 
Buddhist faith ... 25 

Budkana ... 141 
Bugi ... 244,245,254, 

266,266,276 
Buglos Island ... 261 
Bugti tribe ... 58 
Buimal ... 149 

Bulesur ... 141 

Bulti ... 189 

Buudela .135,137,139 
Bundlecund 134.135 
Bungush 161,166,166, 

174 

Bunjara tribe,.89 to 91 
Bunoorwall ... 161 
Bunnoochee 161 
Buniiu valley ... 166 
Buosen Cheva- 
l lier ... 27,30,39 
Buniuiia ... 148 

Bun^zu ... 212 

Bur ... 185 

Burak river .••201 Chandaiayo caste. 92 Dakshanapatha... 14 Druhyu, tribe ... 31 

Burgher race ... 92 Cbandela 137 j^axivf3adtj<rof Dumbaki ... 58 

,c.Changlo ...200,206 Arrian ... 14 Dulla Deo ...Ha 

Burmah and Siam 14 Ohango tribe ... 192 Damak 185 Dumacro ... 264 

Burmah ... 202,218 Changpa ... 191,192 Damoh ... 112 Dumah ... 77 

Burmese language 220, Chang Tliang 192 Danu 221 Dumi ... 184 

231 Cbaran race... 66,140 Darhi ... 185 Dumur or Kol- 

Burnouf 27 Chapnmg ... 188 Darjeling ... 198 lati, ••• B7 

Bqrod, caste ...102 Chouhone ...137 Das, dssa, dasyii, 69,82 Dungmall ...184 

Bursoee 141 Choura, Chawara Daurian ... 279 Durani Afghans 164 

t •• orSoura 137 Dayadupagata, in- Duravo caste •.• 99 

Buruo, bamboo has* Cheche Eulseeao. 141 herited slave... 82 Durweb Gond 

ket makers ,..101 Cbeena ... 2 i 7 Cede ...141 im 

"MTuky ... 165 Cheeta-meena ... 149 DebraGhazeeKban Dutch India 13,25|| 

M. W Chegorace 83 1 dhlnct, ...161 Dyak •*• 24412 ^ 8,251 
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oi*nu ... ICO 

Central India 105,141 
Central Provin¬ 
ces, settled 

races in the ... lio, 
111,119 
Ceram 256,258.259, 
263,275 

Ceram head hunt¬ 
ing ... 269 

Ceram Laut 256,260, 
264 

Ceylon races ... 92 
Chaldee ... 27 
Obalukya ... 137 
Cham, Shem and 
Japhet, ... 31 
Cbamar... 85,111,113, 
143,144 
Chamba 191 

Chamba gaddee... 189 
Charaism ... 31 
Chacby Koli, ... 108 
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unuiniau ... 

I China 167 

Colehan ... 139 1 

Conicopilly, ... 101 
Coupang of Timor, 262 
Cooch Bahar ... 204 
Cochin-China ... 227 
Coraba golla wan- 
loo, ... 84 

Corea ... 279 

Cuchhwaba or 
tortoise tribe,25;|39 
Curb, Curubar or 
Kurumbar 78,79,84, 
85,91 

Cutch ... 60 

Dabi ... 137 

Dane sect ... 58 

Datna ... 137 

Daliima ... 137 

pabirya ••• 137 

Dakae ... 241 
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Dogar tribe *.* J39 
Dogra ... 135 

Dobur ... 144 

Dom ... 85,156,200 
Domai ... 196 

Dom of Kumaon. 156 
Doond and Suttee l6l 
Doongurpoor ... 135 
Dori, .*• 259 

Dour.^valley of 168 
Dras ' ••• 189 

Dravida •„ 107 

Dravidian ... 39,243 
Dravidian abo¬ 
rigines deal in 
demonology ...39,71 
Dravidian family 
of languages ... 75 
Dravidian, main 
affinities of the 
Dravidian race 
of India ••. 24,42 
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Lingaet sect 23,89,77 
Lioos in Qeer ••• 66 
Lithuanian speech 27 
Little Bokhara.*. 25 
Lodha tribe 102,165 
Lodhi 111,112.113,147 
Logtak 2U 

Loke, race ... 66 
Lombatta ... 261 
JjohoroQg ... 165 
Lombok 233,253,254. 
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liooang 2X1 

Loochoo ... 279 

Looee ... 211 

Loond 499 161 

Looabai ••• 214 

Lowland India. ... 15 

Lumri or Numri 
or fox tribe 25,53,67 
Luoon ••• 259,275 
Lugharee ... 161 
Lunar Dynasty 137 

Lung-khe Sbiudu 203 
Luuz’Klia ••• 211 
Lungkta .. 2l2 

Luristau hills ... 66 
Lurka kol ... 122,259 
"Lway-lohug ... 222 

Macassar 253,255,266 
Macheri rajput... 139 
Maddakpor 87 

Madi ... Ill 

Madrasee ... 113 
Madia ... HI 

Madri Herl ... 82 
Madura ... 247,273 
Alagar ... 185,197 
Magha 2 zi ... 53,58 
Magindanao ... 254 
Magor ... 196 

Mahabharata ... 31 
Mahadeo Koli ... 109 
Mahouiedana 113,157, 
182 

Mahomed Shahi 
tribe ... 67 

Mahra tribe ... 119 

Mabratta 85,100,106, 

. 111,113,117 
Mahto ... Ill 

Mai ... 229 

Muir ... 111,120,140 
Makwa ... 73 

Malacca Malays.., 272 
MaUyali race and 
language 70,73,234 
Malayan slave 82 
Malay Archipelago 252 
Malay language.,, 272 
Malay Peninsula 272 
Malay prabu 245 
Malays 233^234,243, 
244 

MsUuo .*4 254 

Milldive Islands 94 
Maleo or iUj« 
midudi 124,127>13I 
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MtSle -Arasar •••>- '^3 
Aiale and Uraott 
languages ... 124 
Main ... 101,102.113. 

119,148 

Mallia ... 63 

Mallial ... 148 

Alalomgee Id . 264 
Malwa ... 15,134,139 
Alakiau 252,258,265 
Mammalia and 
birds of Archi¬ 
pelago 233.253.263 
Manabo ... 254 

Mauakoo Id ••• 264 
Manarace ... 119 
Muabhuin • •• 123 
Manchu group of 
languages ... 32 
Manchu Tartar 
rulers of China 24 
Mandeling ... 245 
Mandla, Jabalpur, 

N arsing h pur 
Hoshaiigabad... 110 
Mang chamar 85,113 
" ‘ 261 
265 
232 
82 
125 
77 
264 
203 
111 
222 
185 
111 

... 81 
... 124 
232 

85,l6(),l(i5, 
111,113,117 
Mareh Good ..111,118 
Murgi ... 196 

Mari ryot ... 77 

Maria or Go ta war 111, 
118 

Marri ... 58.161,189 
Marwar or Jodh- 
pore 135 

Marwarl 24,113.147 
Maryul, Lowlaucis 186 
Massoba or Mur I )- 

. 104 
. 164 
. 141 
. 170 
. 206 
26,27 
85,113 


Mangerye Isd 

Matigkasara 

Mang-mo 

Mang-kali 

Manki 

Manika ryot 

Manipo Island 

Manipuri 

Manji 

Mauu or Manau 
Mauyak 
Manji 
Mapillai 
Maraug 
Martaban 
Mavathirs 


171 

243 

202 

219 

41 


111 

192 

235 


dar 
Manku 
Mavee 
Mean kbeil 
Mecbi 
Mede 
Mhang 
Mehniasani tribe 56 
Mei-thei-lei-pak 210, 
211 

Mekong ... 229 
Mekran Cyclo¬ 
pean structures, 56 
Menado ... 255,257 
Meuahassa 255,867 


Mettah Koli . i..* 108 

Mewar 136,139 

Mewas ...-66 

Mewati 157 

Miana 64 

Miclmee Momund 
Micronesia • ••' 

Mid’hi ... 

Mien 

Migration, south 
era 

Mikir ... 202,203,209 
Milanesia ... 243 
Milkmen ... 84 

Mina ... 

M’nah'ris or Nari 
Mincopi 
Mindanao260,254,260, 
275 

Mindoro 264,259,260 
Minghal tribe ...67,58 
Mirda caste ... 86 

Miri 185,202,206 
Mir wall and Ha- 
lada tribes ... 56 
Mitban Naga ... 186 
Misbmi 20,2207 

Modera ... 277 

Moghya tribe ... 144 
Moghlai ... 210 

Mobil ... 137 

Moi ... 229,230 

Moi-rang ... 211 i 
Moluccas 263,264,266, i 
274 I 

Momin ofJBerar... 102 I 
Mo-meit ... 232 

Momund ... 161,171 
Mon ... 219,220,232 
Mon Anam ... 229 

Mongol race in 
India ... 24,26,188 
Mongol, Tungus 
and Turk ... 26 
Mongolian, Turanian 
and Scythic race824 
Mongol group of 

languages ... 32 

Moiisootr Indian 15 
Mooiidun •*. 141 

Moormi ... 196 

Mop-gha ... 223 

Morty Island ... 264 

Motir ... 266 

Motte ...141 

Moung-Mhi ... 232 

Moutam ... 232 

Mountains ... 16 

Moy ... 2^,230 


Muller, V iews of... 27 
Mullttk ... 203 

Mulung ••• 203 

Multani .4* 198 

Muodab,^ Kol or 


Ho 

Mundah 

Kberiah 
Muud ala 
Mung-Myit 
Mungar 
Munipurt 
Muong or Muang 
Murli 
Mur mi 


llia25 

and 

128 
... lU 
4.. 232 
... 196 
185,210 
229 
104 
186 


Murreo .. 68,161,19? 
Murvey Koli 
Muruug 
Murwat 
Murwatee 
Mutbuu 
Mutraj 
Muttuk 
Muzaree 
M’woon 
Myama 
Myania-gyi 
Myan>ma 


Mozamt An garni 
M*ranma ...231 
Mru ... 211,223 

M’ru-kbyen ... 220 
Mrung ...'203,231 
Mucba-kanta ... 63 
Hugh ... 818,221,231 
Mughuzzi tribe 53,58 
Muhynsee 141 

Makwa race ‘73 


108 

196 

169 

161 

£03 

98 

217 

161 

221 

231 

231 

231 


Mysol Is!and;233i263. 

* 268,259,260 

Nachhereug ... 186 
Naek race ... 71 

Nafr ... 149 

Naga 124,185,203 
Naggankot ... 196 
Nagpur, Warda, 
Bhaudara, and 
Chanda 110,113 
Nagri ... 141 

Nahur tribe lU,lf9 
Naikra tribe ... 141 
Nai ... 113 

Naikudo ... Ml 

Namsaug Naga 185,203 
Na-rau-ma ... 231 
Nari ... iW 

Nasiri 170 

Nat, or Nut ... 1?5 
Nat Baussee ... 185 
Natu-Kothiar, race f\ 
Nuwgong Naga .,.'106 
Nayade—slaves.•• $3 
Nawanagar Jam... 63 
Negrito 233,2^,'25^1, 
212^^800 

N egpo racee63#238>84?, 
235,24?3i2|^ 
Negro Malay i.. T!?*® 
Negro Sidirace ... ^ 03 
Negros I8d259|260^261 
NfeiJgherry mounts' ^3 
NepS 186,i?5 

Netherland India '13 
New4rl86J86,196,197 
New ZealAhd raes 2»8 
Nbarui tribe .. 53 

■ 219;»2 
Nihid ;.nio 
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Nijrow -170 

Nikumba 137 

I9ii)e Makareja^ 
raoe ••• 92 

17imar •*. 112 

Nimboo ••• 196 

Nimobah .. 184 
Nogoung 203 

Kx^inade races ... 91 

NbD.Aryans ... 40 
Nbu-Aryan lan¬ 
guages and races 
^fragmentary 68»71 
!NaQ-lIindu raow 
of British India 82 
Noorasyo 165 

Nootkanee ... 161 
North-West Bor¬ 
ders ... 157 

„ Provinces... 142 
Nubra ... 191 

Kousherwaui tribe 66 
Numri or Lumri or 
fox tribe 26^53,67 

Obi Island 264,266 
Ocean of Archi¬ 
pelago ... 263 

Oceanica 33,446 

Odykary ... 77 
Oguna Panora ... 121 
Okhutnandal ... 64 

Oodeypur ... 116,135 
Oouiraoti ... 103 
Ourya, ..111 

Or or Odru tribe... 124 
Oraug.Ouuong ... 246 
Orang Laut 246,257 
Orang Raw a ... 246 
Orang Sleetar ... 245 
Oraug 8irani 258,264 
Oiaoii 111,124,128 
Oiee golla wanloo 84 
Orissa, urya lan¬ 
guage and Gan- 
jam ... 100,106,124 
Ombay 261 

Orukzye 126,161 
Oahtoranee 161# 168 
Osman-kheyl 161 
Oswal ... 24 

Oudh ... 142 1 


FaoiAc Islands..# 276 
Pahari ... llg 

^aharia of Sontbal 127 
Pabri ... 185 

Pagan ... 226,231 
Pakeuatti race 89 
Pakhya •#. 18.5 

Ptt-k^ 221 

Palong ...221,232 
Palawang ... 276 
Palalu ofOiroara 98 
PaliofltAa 96 
faloa ... 22i 

Kropanga tongue 261 
tribe , ... 100 


Panay Island ... 261 
Panobs^ 56 

Panduug ... 223 
Panejita^slave ... 82 
Pangasinan tongue261 
Pan jab... 105.140,148 
Pa-on ... 232 

Pa-pua race 233,234 
243,268,269,260,261, 
262,263.266. 
Papuan of Ceram 258 
263 

Papuanesia ... 243 
Papuans of Dori. 269 
Papuans of Timor 262 
Purapamisua .. 162 
Parbuttiah ... 196 
Pardesi ... 113 

Pardhan Qond 113,118 
Parjbara ... 137 
Pariah race ...83,98 
Parkar ... 60 

Parwar ... Ill 

Parsee 113 

Pasi ... 185 

Pashai ... 170 

Pastoral races ... 150 
Patani Island ... 260 
Patari tribe ... 103 
Pathan 168,162 
Patkoy pass ... 201 
Patuah or Juanga 98 
Patwari 101 

Feelwan ... 141 
Peguan 220,932 

Peninsula N. E.... 14 
Peninsula of Arabia 46 
Peninsula of In¬ 
dia ... 14,16 

Peninsular district 45 
Pemka • ... 119 

Peoples and na¬ 
tions of Indies. 21 
Persia, South .. 50 

Persians and 
Medes ... 26 
Persians, or West 
Allans 24 

Peshawur; Kohat 161 
Petabgurh ... 135 
Philippines... 260,275 
Ph’won ... 221,232 
Physical charac¬ 
ter of Dravidians 43 
Physical features 
of India ... 14 
Pillay, Tamil race 71 
Piudari ... 87 

Pirate race .. 47 , 

PitiandHungrang 196 1 
Poch-Amma.w. 82,103 I 
FoUya slave ... 100 i 
Polynesian or Pa¬ 
cific region 234,243, 
278 

Polynesian dialecta27ll 
Pottwar 1I3 

Pooeer-on ... 212 
Poon-ghyee ,..219 


Poorbar ... 141 
Population of India 19 
„ tribal and|rac6 
separations 21,22,24 
9f ethnic rela¬ 
tions of ... 19,21 
Populrye ... 105 

Porebandar,Rana63,66 
Portuguese dis¬ 
trict of Diu ... 65 
Portuguese and 
French India .. 13 
Posbm-wanloo 82,103 
Potail ... 101 

Prakrit ... 26 

Praja of Cooch 
Babar ... 149 

Pranhita and 
Sevory rivers... 118 
Pravarajyavasita 82 
Primara ... 137 

Pritchard’s classifi¬ 
cation of lan¬ 
guages 26,28,32,33 
,, on the Indo- 
European stock 28 
„ Fourth fami¬ 
ly, ... ... 33 

„ Third family 32 
Provinces ... Ill 
Pua-pua ... 242,260 
Prouie ... 231 

Pulliar race ... 78,82 
PulJukai slave ... 82 
Pulong . 223 

Pnii'gyi ... 219 

Pimknh ... 111,118 
Punjab ... 105,140,148 
Punjir ... 170 

Pura, Solan ki, 
Bhatti ... 24 

Purbia 165 

Purdban Good ... 118 
Piirmuli or Fer- 


muli 

170 

Puru tribe 

31 

Pusbtaneh or Aft- 


gbau 

27 

Pwo tribes 

222 

Pyu 

221 

Quedah 

238 

Quoi 

221 

Quoireug 

213 

Race distinctions 



Non-Ariaiis .„ ^0 
Races in the In¬ 


dian Peninsula, 67 
Races in S, Easter n 
Asia ... 38,45 
Races, nomatle ... 91 
Races on the Sea 
Coast ... 62 

llachewsr or Raj war 
race 98 

Rah tore — 137 

Rai or Raian ,.,148 


S85 


Raipur, Bilaspor, 
Sumbulpor 110,113 
Raisani tribe ... 67 
Rajah-wong 217 
Raj banal 119 

Raj Gond 118 

Rajkumar 1(S6 

Rajnaabali ... Ill 
Rajpali ... 26 

Rajpoot 113l3b,137, 
139.166 
Rajputanah ... 16>135 
R«jpati ... 137 

Rajawar 147,149 

Rakhoing 219,231 

Rakha race ... 261 
Rama ... 09 

Ramayn i4i 

Ramayana ... 72 
Ramusi tribe 97,107 
Rana of Poiobun- 
^der ... 63,65 

Rangari, Rangri 137 
149 

Raneezye and Os- 
man-kheyl 161,171 
Rask views of... 27 
Rat’bee ... 141 

Rawal of Bhow- 
nuggur ... 63.141 
Rawat also Rajl... 165 
Rawat of Kumaon 192 
Rebari ... 96 

Rejang 272,276 

Relee m 

Kewah ]36 

Knodiu ont-caste. 94 
1 Rhos 24 

Bind tribe ... "53,68 
Rtnadasa slave ... 82 
Rivers 16 

Roads, Routes ... 16 
I Rodahi tribe ... 56 
I Rodong ... 186 

Ronjfdo ... 196 

Rohilla ... 162 

Rong ee. 198 

Rotti Island ... 268 
Rouse 141 

Routes and Roads 16 
Routess followed 
in Immigration 43 
Rowal ... 141 

Rungchenbung ... 186 
Rutluk ... Ill 


Saboe Alfuro 288 
Soft 

Sagor 110;if3 

Sak 211,283 


4 

»2 


Sakaa 
Sakai 

Sakiuatb, e deity,; 
whose worship' 
proiects Irom 
snakes 
Salon 
Salwatty 
8alt?een 
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CNtOMWi tHbe. ^7 

:8«|a*rl4d.3ft8^86l 
18An)»rit«as 45 

»•. i$a 

^GantpHeiae 

of AHfigitagfMi .a. a® 
G#nap tribe* t .. 7l 
Sau^alwoodjiblftiMiadO, 
961 

Gandwbh lelcmd 258 
Gaogir Besar — 255 
< Sapg!uir • k« 257 
Sang koi basia £30 
Sapgpaag a.. 1B5 
Satiiakrit a dead 
la^vguaga iu tioia 
> of buddha 2634 
iSfUskritoidfamny 
of laoguaget 35 
Sautil lll,li^4>125, 
126 


230 
223 
^ 72 
. 84 
49 
21 
73 


Sanwak 
Saraawati 
St^rgiijab 
Sari 
Sarki 


u. 124 
.••*405 
118.1221 
... 137 
196 


Garmatiao todgne37,£8 
jSarwayaoi-Sarf... 137 
Sasetk wee 254 
iSatmig ... 219 

Satpiffa ... llo 

Saugur. Dumohll0,ll3 
Sauromatoa 24 

Savata ... Ill 

Savii laland 258 
Sea of Sumatra 
Borneo^ Java .. 233 
Sea cucumbers .. 256 
Seasons of India 15 
Seesodya tribe from 
soesoo the hare 25 
Seghalin ... 279 
Selling i.. 223 

Semang . . 233 

Semao Island 262,263 
Semitic race 27.31,33, 
45,48.24 3 
Semitic languages 33 
Sempl or tailor 101 
Sengar ... 137 

Seoreo ... 156 

Sepah and Buzotee 166 
Seran or Ceram 256 
268,259,263,275 
Seranreh Island... 2^4 
Serpa ... 135 


Shan Thai^21Bi£2l, 

* ' ' i »1 j ^ 

ShanjUieti 
Shaoar or Sanaa « 
Shepherd kidaa. , 
Sbeilokj, u.. 

Shem 

Bhmbadawar race 
Shendu ... 8iM23 
Shenwaii ... I6l 

Sheoranee 75,16hl68 
SHeraui ... 169 

Sh^iaraoe ... 119 
Sherwani tribe ... 57 
Siiindu ... 211,223 
Sing^bpo ... 211 
Shooay Dagpn... 226 
Shoung ... 222 
Shjan .. 230 

Siahohadar .. 164 
Siam 202,226.231 
Siberian groups of 
the Asia Poly glotta 32 
Sibsagar jMiri ... 185 
Sidl Negroes ... 63 
Sikh 151,158 

Sikhai'wal ... 137 
Sikkim 185,191,198 
Sail silk weavers 102 
Silhet ...'301 

Srniang 232,£36i£37, 
239 

Siap ... 267 

Simang Buket 236,239 
Sind tribes 68,59|60 
Stngbhum 123,129 
Singalese race ... 92 
6iugbpo 185,203,216, 
229 

Sintipho ... 216 


Setang rivar .. 
Sevory river 
SevalM 

Scandinavians . 
Schott, views of. 
Soylliia 


. 232 
• 118 
. 119 
.. 28 
. 27 
24,25 


Soythip^ race in 

jM5.31,243, 
244 

)GgauxMaanep-gha SSI 
%au tribe. ... SSl 
, M»1iab.ud-dtil... 
;,9tuli»w»ri J 60 


Pipi ... 11.3 

Sirdohi ... 170 

Sirohi ... 135 

Sirpherra tribe 57 
Sitana ... 170 

Sitang river 219 
Sivira or Seoree 156 
Sjauvr ... 266 

Skardo ... 189 

Skippetarian, Al¬ 

banian, or Arnaut 28 
Slave races .. 82 

Slavonian and 
Sarmatian dia« 
lects ... 27«28 
8o-.Khaia 196 

Sok pa ... 186f205 
Solar dynasties 30.137 
Soligarii tribe 88 
Solor Island 261 
Somanath 63 

Sonar- 113 

Song-boo ... 212 

Sopthal, a branch 
of the Mundahlll, 
134^125,126 
Sookiil .^141 

Soomra race of Sind 60 
Scor 99 


Sdoradnd • ..v 141 

dowjcah 99;ftlt 119^130 
Spanish India i** '^13 
Gpica Islands 275,877 
Sptti, Kiiioafrarl88^i90 
Stanizye ... I85 
Storiani i,. 170 

Suhak 165 

Sndsa bindooa ... 60 
Sulunan Kheil 165 
SuIuiArohip. 254,275 
Sun war ... 186 

Sumba Island 260|861 
SnmbaWa 257 

Sumbaw ... 274 
Sumatra 24i,263>£72 
4 276 

Sumbulpur 124 
Summa : 69 

Surabaya horses 261 
Surya Vaoaa ... 92 
Surwp river ...'201 
Sutar or carpenter 101 
Sutlej people 186 
Swat ... 161,184 
Syria.c,.. ... 27 
Syrian and SCma^ 
rilan wees 45 
Sjro-Arabina or 
Cg^o-Tartarian 
‘nations 27 

Syro Arabian lan¬ 
guages .. 33 

Syro-dans des¬ 
cendants of 
Mahomed 


Taicpw 
Tahtah 
Tai tribes 
Tajik 

Tak or Takahnk. 
Takan-kar 


59 


Table lands,^ India 15 
Tablong ... 203 

Tabhing Naga ... 185 
Tagala tongue 261 
Tagala rape of 
Philippines 276,244 
Tagabalcy ... 254 
... 170 
24»158 
... 281 
162 
137 
103 

Takponi ... 200^205 
Takpa ... 1 S 5 

Takpo ... 805 

TaLaiu or Mon 219,220, 
232 

Talapoin ... 225 
Tahabo Capo ... 260 
Tamul people ol 
Ceylon ... 92 
Tamul country and 
race of India 24,25, 
69;70 

Tamidoid family 
of languages 35 
Tanaoli ... 164 

Taoguw 25,279 

Tanti ... 155 

Taral or Yeskar..* 101 
Taromook 87 


Tartar race ...^iW^ias 
Ta-caor khuh’ta 222 
Taiwh^My ... 272 
Tavaaaham, slave 82 
Tavoyer 821 

Telugju country 69 
T4er r ... 92 

TWi oilmen.^l01il55, 

' i 1^3 

Tenasserun 202 
TengsaNaga Ift5 
Terai ' ... 185^196 

Teni mber IscU.26^f56 
Teroate Ieland257,264 
Terh^ ^ . 169 

Teutonic speech 27 
Teutonic tribes .. 28 
Teyartaoe ... 82 
Tha^iung ... 219 
'Thai tft Bban 
tribes 219»221^225, 
230,231 


Thak 
tThaksya 
Thakiir 
Tharu 
Tha-tur^g 
Tliawa 
Therai 
Thodawar words 
Thoek 

T*houng-t*hu ... 
Thotee Gond ... 
Thulungya 
Thur and Parker 
Tiar 

Tibetan district^.. 
Tibetan 


m 

••4 185 
... 101 
185^196 
... 219 
... 206 
185,195 
74 
226 
223 
118 
186 
60 
62 
45 
165 


Tibetan ^langn<ige 22 () 
Tibeto Cbiiiesti 243 
Tibeto-Iudiai) ... 41 
Tibeto-Indiane- 
sians ... 48 

Tibet, people of 26 
Tidore Island 264 
Tigre and Amha- 
ra races 45 

TilingKomati ... lU 
Timor Island 258462, 
>274 

Timor Lautlslde. 268 
Tipperah 204 

Toda, Tuda or 
Tuduvara race 73 
TogrnlBeg ’ 29 

Tohki 


Toodano 

Tongo 

l\>nk 

Tonkin- 

Toopgooer 

Tooree 

Tori^i^ 

Totti peoplw 

Touhur 

Toung4lwP> 

M 

1?oqog.yo4fcp 

Tripaug , 


^4 165 
257 
M. £32 
136 

... 227 

.w 221 

161,1«7 
77 

... 87 
... 141 
^7^224, 
232 
228 
m 
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Transgangeiic In¬ 
dia ... 14 

Tulu orTiilava, a 
Dravidiau lan¬ 
guage ... 96 

Tung-mru ... 211 
TuDgua race ...25,279 
Turaju ... 266 

Turanian lan¬ 
guages ... 27 
Turanian race in 
India ... 24 
Turanian races 24,38, 
67 

Turanian abori¬ 
gines ... 71 

Turanian, Mongo* 
lian and Scy- 
thic races ... 24 
Turk of Khoten 25 
Turk race ... 26 

Turkestan ... 180 
Turnoulee 37,161 
Turruki ... 166 

Turvasa,tribe ... 31 

Udipiir ... 118,136 
Ugro-Tartaiian 
languages ... 29 
Uigur ... 176 

Ujla Mang kali... 82 
Ultra-India, Trans 
India ... 14 


Ultia-Indian 
languages... 230,234 
Ulwur ... 136 

Under ... 166 

Uppari of Tilingana 98 
Upper Momund 171 
Ur-bbui-wanlu .. 98 


Urali, 

„ 79 

Uraou ... 111.124,125 

Uraon language.. 

. 26 

Urukzye and 


Afridi 

. 165 

Urya tongue 100,124 

Uzbek 

. 176 

Vaidya 

. 101 

Vaish tribes 

. 60 

Volcanoes ... 262,265 

Vttunio race of 

Guzerat 

. 66 

Varaha or Hog 


tribe 

. 25 

Varavahrita, slave 82 

Vayu 

. 186 

Vedan, Vedar^ 


Veddar or 


Bedau tribe 

. 82 

Veddah race .. 

92,93 

Vellala race 

71,72 


Vetuvar, tribe 82 
Vidur, illegitimate, 113 
Villi race ... 88 
Volcano, Teinate 26 


Wadara wanloo, 
or Wadawar 89,98 
Wagher of Okha- 
uiandal ••• 04 
Waigyou 233,258,269 
Waling ... 186 

Wani sect ... 96 
Wanija wansya 92 
Wattal 184 

Wattan, bangle 
maker ... 101 

Waziri .. 161,163,167 
West Arians or 
Persians ... 24 
Western India ... 106 
We-wa ... 222 

AViUon, Professor 68 
Wiepa Wause ... 92 
Wokul or Ookala- 
ga ... 96 

AVoodearu 77 

Wugi or Bugi ... 265 


Xulla Islai^ds ... 260 


Yadu tribe ... 31 

Yadu of Jessulmer 148 
Vakha ... 185^196 
Yau or Yaur 221.223 
Yanadirace ... 88,98 
Yarkand ... 26 


Yayati ... 31 

Ying-bau ... 222,223 
Ye baing ... 221 
Yegbaiii 181 

Yeli Amma .. /82 
Yen/Yein or Ycn- 
seik ... 223 

Yenesean group of 
languages ... 32 
Yerawa race ... 89 
Yeikala 89,111 

Yerra Walleroo 
tribe 96 

Yeskara ... lOl 

Yeut race ... 25 
Yez .. 279 

Yomadoung mfs .. 220 
Yudba ... Ill 

Yuddprapta slave 82 
Yukageer, group 
of languages ... 32 
Yuma ... 2.33 

Yusufzye ... 161 


Zabaing ,,, 032 

Zanskar ... 190 

Zanzibar ... 48 

Zebu Isd. 269,260,261 

Za-baing ... 221,232 

Zend 26 

Zy moos Jit Aff- 

gljan .161,166 
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